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PREFACE. 


IT  is  the  duty  of  the  proprietor  and  editors  of  an 
Annoal  Register  to  present  to  their  readers,  at  an 
early  period,  a  historical  detail  of  every  thing  in- 
teresting in  politics,  in  general  history,  in  litera* 
tore,  and  in  the  progressive  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  they 
presume  they  have  now  performed  for  the  year 
1807. 

The  £sicts  recorded  in  the  present  volume  are  in 
every  respect  important.  ,  The  politician,  who  has 
been  accustomed    to   regard  with  reverence  that 
system  to  which  statesmen  have,  for  the  last  cen- 
tury, referred  under  the  phrase  of  the  "  Balance  of 
Europe,"  mB»t  deplore  the  ravages  made  upon  it 
by  him  whose  ambition  seems  to  know  no  bounds, 
and  xifhoat  good  fortune  appears  to  keep  pace  with 
hi^  mo0t  gigantic  projects.     Kingdoms  and  empires, 
resirting  his  powier,  have,  one  after  another,  fallen 
riQUms  eithev  to  their  own  want  of  union,  or  to  a 
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reliance  on  representations  held  out  by  the  con- 
queror, which  in  a  ^hort  space  of  time  have  proved 
delusive  and  fatal. 

It  is  difficult  now,  with  the  exception  of  Sweden, 
to  find  a  smgle  spot  on  the  vast  continent  of  Eu- 
rope which  is  not  in  some  way  or  other  subject  to 
the  decrees  of  the  French  emperof :  every  sovereign 
is  either  of  his  creation,  or  apparently  dependent 
on  his  will.  The  changes  and  rfevolutions  which 
have  brought  about  this  disposition  of  affairs  have 
been  distinctly  described  in  the  volumes  of  the  New 
Annual  Register;  The  historians  would  have  re- 
joiced had  it  been  their  good  fortune"  fo^atfr  re^ 
corded  a  different  order  of  things  ;  but  they  have  iiti 
choice,  they  can  merely  enumerate  facts ;  and  their 
only  consolation  is,  that  there  is  an  ovetfuling  Pro- 
vidence, who  can  effect  the 'happiness  of  his  crea^ 
tures  by  events  apparently  the  most  *  unfavourable 
and  disastrous^  ^     ' 


,.  i.    rr:  ■  '    '^  '..  .    .>Ai» 


Britain  is  still  free,  subject  to  no  control;  and  he 
little  deserves  the  advantages  resulting  from  his  birth 
in  these  islands,  who  will  not  devoutly  exclaim 
**  Esto  perpetua  V  We  are  n6t  blind  to  errors,  in  our 
own  system,  that  call  for  correction,  nor  ignorant  of 
defects  that  might  be  usefully  reform^ :  but  we 
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abhor  the  id^  of  foreign  interference ;  and  we  feel 
proud  of  the  distinction  of  being  the  citizens  of  a 
country,  ivhich  appears  to  stand  almost  alone  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  independent  states.  She 
has  lutherto,  under  the  protection  of  a  beneficent 
Providence^  successfully  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  common  enemy ;  defied  his  power ;  and,  in 
some  degree,  has  been  enabled  to  say,  ^^  Etitherto 
thou  mayest  come,  but  no  further/'  And  we  trust 
that  the  courage  and  unanimity  of  a  free  people 
will  ever  continue  them  in  this  high  situation  among 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  that  th^y  may  even- 
tually, and  speedily^  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven, 
obtain  for  d^emselves  a  solid  and  honourable  peace* 

Th^  rem^iiung  sheet  of  the  Map  of  India  is  now 
presented  ^to  ]^. public  Neither  pains  nor  ex- 
poise  h^ve  bepn  .spared  ifi  the  execution  of  it ;  and 
though,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  events  in 
India  have  been  comparatively  of  less  importance 
than  usual,,  yet  the  vast  extent  of  our  possessions 
in  that  qujirter  of  the  globe,  will,  it  is  feared,  be 
perpetually  prqductive  of  events,  and  wars,  the 
scourge  of  ^pfian^  that  must  render  a  complete  and 
BaysmXe  clugrt  of,  them  highly  interesting  to  those 
Vfho  BfcaAy  tUpi^  ^tprj  pf  their  owp  country  ^nd  its 
dependencies,  with  a  due  regard  to  critical  ac- 
curacy. 
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The  proprietor  begs  leare  to  assuK  his  readers 
tliat  it  will  be  his  endeavour  at  all  times, ,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  present  instance,  to  bring  out  the  volumes 
of  the  New  Annual  Register  at  such  periods  as  shall 
give  them  a  just  claim  to  pre-eminence,  as  the  most 
early,  as  well  as  tlie  most  complete  and  &ithful 
record  of  whatever  relates^  to  politics,  local  and  ge-* 
neral ;  imd  to  literature,  domestic  and  foreign ;  ren-^ 
dering  tliem  in  every,  respect  a  register  of  history, 
and  a  complete  Annual  Review,  adapted  to 
every  class  of  readers* 

6//t  May^  1808. 
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ANDTASTE, 

IN    GREAT   BRITAIN, 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ANNE. 

PART  L 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century^  a 
^  diversified  view  of  civilization  was  presented  by  the 
various  states  of  Europe,  The  arts  and  sciences,  which  the 
wisdom  of  Gustavus  and  the  genius  of  Christina  had  trans- 
planted to  Sweden,  were  withering  in  neglect ;  and  the  germs 
of  literature,  no  longer  fostered  by  thek  influence,  had  perish- 
ed with  the  short-lived  season  of  national  prosperity. 

If  the  spirit  of  improvement  had  departed  from  Stockholm, 
at  Moscow  it  was  not  yet  arrived  :  the  immense  empire  of  the 
Czars,  enveloped  in  the  glooms  of  barbarism,  retained  its  pri« 
native  aspect  of  ignorance  and  ferocity.  Poland  had  its  uni« 
versides,  and  Bonemia  its  professors :  but  in  those  native  re* 
gions  of  mysticism,  the  glimmering  rays  of  science  served  only 
to  throw  a  transient  splendouif  over  the  chimaeras  of  supersti- 
tion or  the  illusions  of  fancy.  Alchemy  and  astrology  were 
here  zealously  cultivated;  iablea  and  visionaries  speead  from 
ftence  to  the  South  of  Europe,. 

In  the  several  states  of  Germany  much  knowledge  ex- 
isted, but  it  was  combined  with  scholastic  ruggedness  and 

sectarian 
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sectarian  asperity :  the  want  of  a  national  language,  and 
consequently  a  national  literature,  impeded  its  circulation ; 
the  prevalence  of  warfare  and  controversy  retarded  its 
progress.  In  Spain^  tyranny,  superstition  and  corruption 
conspired  against  the  human  intellect.  The  courtesy  of 
Europe  still  conceded  to  Italy  the  honours  of  Uterary'pre* 
cedence  : — ^With  her  remained  the  models  of  art,  the  mo- 
numents of  genius ;  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  seemed  to  die 
classical  student  a  rite  of  devotion  almost  indispensable  to 
attest  the  fervour  of  his  attachment  and  the  sincerity  of  his  de- 
votion to  antiquity.  In  France^  under  the  au^iices  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  the  golden  age  of  Leo  had  revived.  That 
monarch  thirst^  for  renown,  and  in  every  pursuit  a^ired  to 
pre-eminence.  Though  little  improved  by  cultivation,  he  rdish« 
ed  the  society  of  the  tributary  wits  and  poets  who  encircled  his 
throne :  he  beheld  in  them  the  noblest  retmue  of  his  court,  re- 
quited their  praise  with  protection,  and  showered  on  them  the 
most  splendid  munificence.  Although  the  liberalities  of  tins 
prince  were  almost  exclusively  confined  to  men  of  letters  in 
France,  his  influence  extended  indirectly  to  other  countries, 
and  in  particular  to  England,  where  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture had  seldom  been  impelled  by  regal  patronage. 

Although  William  the  Third  was  indifferent  to  all  but  mili- 
tary or  political  merit,  he  permitted  his  ministers  to  atone  for 
his  neglect ;  and  at  no  period  since  the  romantic  dge  of 
Edward  the  Third,  were  talents  so  assiduously  fostered  m  thi$ 
country  as  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  who  was  unable 
to  distinguish  between  pedants  and  scholars,  and  cared  anlf 
for  the  soldier  or  the  statesman.     At  this  time  also  there  ex^ 
isted  in  this  country  a  gallant  spirit  of  rivalry  with  France ; 
a  lofty  sendment  of  patriotism,  and  even  a  jealous  vigilance 
of  party,  which  roused  the  mind  to  action,  and  kindled  in  it 
that  inextinguishable  emulation  which  is  the  true  element  of 
genius.  Thus  the  example  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  provoked 
liberality  from  William  the  Third,  and  men  of  letters  in 
this  island  caught  a  reflection  of  the  gloi^  which  bla;ied 
round  their  Gallic  contemporaries.   . 

The 
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The  r&ffk  of  Anne  is  supplem^tal  to  that  of  WiU 
liam.  To^ly  destitute  of  his  talents  or  wisdom,  she  was 
yet  destined  to  be  the  executrix  of  his  will,  and  the  inheri- 
tor of  his  fame.  Guided  by  such  statesmen  as  he  had 
chosen,  she  was  unconsciously  enriched  with  his  experience^ 
and  (Erected  by  his  counsels ;  involuntarily  she  was  the  organ 
othk  mind,  and  through  the  medium  of  her  administradon 
the  spirit  of  William  sdll  actuated  England,  and  gave  the 
impulse  to  Europe.  In  literature , also  fortunate  circumstances 
conspired  to  render  her  age  illustrious.  In  the  preceding  reign, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  had  begun  to  write : — the  seed- 
time commenced  with  William-:-the  harvest  was  showered 
on  Anne.  At  this  moment  also  originated  a  species  of  litenu 
ture  calculated  to  refine  both  manners  and  morals,  and  to 
impart  a  new  character  to  the  people. 

In  the  present  affluence  of  elegant  literature,  when  our 
attention  is  constantly  sdmulated  by  novelty,  and  the  ar- 
door  for  information  is  blunted  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  obtained,  we  can  hardly  conceive  what  impediments 
to  mental  cultivation  existed  for  those  who  had  not  been 
previously  admitted  within  the  pale  of  scholastic  knowledge* 
Religious  or  polidcal  controversy  formed  thq  staple  pro* 
duce  of  the  press.  These  appeared  to  be  the  only  subjects 
of  inquiry  which  the  public  were  curious  to  know,  or  com* 
petent  to  examine ;  and  from  these  unhappily  was  imbibed  a 
spirit  of  rancour,  or  bigotry,  rude,  illiberal  and  unenlighten*  ^ 
ed,  as  repugnant  to  Hie  charides  as  the  graces  of  social  life« 
The  female  sex  were  in  general  shamefully  illiterate.  The 
French  language  contained  many  books  of  elegant  literap- 
ture;  but  they  could  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  clas- 
sical attainments :  few  translauons  of  even  ordinary  merit 
were  extant  ;*  and  they^  who  were  unable  to  converse  famili« 
arly  with  Homer  arid'Horace  in  their  narive  idiom,  were 
necessarily  debarred  the  enjoyment  of  their  society. 

But  the  same  causes  which,  with  the  public,  obstructed 
the  diffusion  of  taste,  were,  ia  individuals,  favourable  to  the 
expansion  of  genius.     The  writers  of  that  age  were  not  sub- 
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jected  to  the  litigious  vigilance  of  modem  criticism  ;  they  wcro 
not  checked  in  their  growth  by  the  petty  cares  of  cc.r.pc, 
tion  :  they  had  scope  for  invention  j  they  had- legitm.are 
claims  to  originality : — they  took  their  lessons  frcin  ihe  great 
masters  of  antiquity,  not  in  the  parasitical  spirit  of  iiriitanon, 
but  with  the  generous  ardour  of  enthusiasm  and  cciifid.^nce. 
What  they  borrowed  was  not  to  cover  penury,  but  to  (ii^mify 
wealth,  to  embellish  abundance;  and  classical  aiuhnrity 
stamped  the  venerable  record  of  nobility  on  their  own  intrin-j 
sic  affluence. 

At  this  period  there  existed  a  kind  of  clanship  among 
men  of  genius ;  and  a  literary  chief  had  his  partisans  and  re« 
tainers,  who  imitated  his  style,  abetted  his  opinions,  and  pa- 
negyrized his  sentiments.  Such  was  the  confederacy  headed 
by  Addison,  who  by  his  talents  and.  influence  contributed 
more  than  any  other  writer  to  refine  the  mannere  and  em- 
bellish the  language  of  his  country.  The  names  of  Addison 
and  Steele  are  closely  connected  by  the  ties  of  literary  partner- 
ship. They  first  became  intimate  at  the  Charterhouse  school; 
but  were  afterwards  completely  estranged  by  an  opposition  in 
habits,  circumstances  and  pursuits.  Addison  was  removed  to 
Queen's  college,  where,  by  diligence  and  applicaJtion,  he  soon 
acquired  the  credit  due  to  superior  ability.  Steele,  on  the 
contrary,  had  conceived  so  strong  a  passion  for  military  ad- 
venture, that,  neither  listening  to  the  remonstrance,  nor  caring 
for  the  resentment  of  his  family,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, trusting  to  time  and  his  own  merit  to  procure  him  pre- 
ferment. In  this  obscure  station  his  talents  attracted  notice  ; 
and,  in  a  few  years,  with  no  other  interest  than  sucli  as  he 
had  personally  obtained,  he  a"rived  at  the  rank  of  ensign. 

While  Steele  was  thus  purchasing  experience  without  learn- 
ing prudence,  Addison  had  published  a  collection  of'L.itin 
poems  remarkable  for  their  classical  purity,  and  established 
his  pretensions  to  literary  eminence.  Originally  it  had  been 
his  design  to  take  orders:  he  relmquished  his  purpose  at 
the  persuasion  of  Montagu,  who  in  return  procured  for  him 
a^pension  of  30Q/.  per  annum,  to  enable  him  ip  visit  the  Con* 
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tinent.  With  this  resource  he  commenced  bis  travels,  which 
were  extended  through  France  and  Italy-  But  his  pension 
was  ill  paid  j  and  no  money  being  remitted  to  him,  he  was 
obfiged  lo  shorten  his  tour,  and  returned  within  two  years 
to  England,  almost  in  as  much  penury  as  at  a  subsequent 
period  it  was  the  fortune  of  Goldsmith,  another  poetical 
and  more  eccentric  traveller,  to  experience. 

The  publication  of  his  Travels  removed  his  indigenceand  ex- 
tended his  reputation.  At  the  recommendation  of  Montagu  he 
was  employed  by  lord  Godolphin  to  commemorate  in  verse 
the  victory  of  Blenheim.  He  produced  *  The  Campaign,'  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals.  Two 
years  after  he  was  made  under  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  a  party  writer.  But  his  active  mind  was  not 
limited  by  political  objects.  Having  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
Steele,  who  had  renounced  the  sword  for  the  pen,  and  was  al- 
ready distinguished  as  a  Whig  writer,  he  became  his  coadjutor 
in  *  The  Tatler*,  a  periodical  paper,  of  which  the  first  number 
was  published  in  1709.  Of  this  composition,  the  rough  model 
is  traced  to  those  political  essays  which,  under  the  name  of 
Mercuries^  frequently  appeared  during  the  civil  wars,  when 
any  question  was  started  of  moment  to  the  people.  Circum- 
scribed to  political  and  polemical  subjects,  these  papers  pos- 
sessed no  graces  of  composition ;  they  contained  no  stric- 
tures on  books  or  men  ;  and  improved  neither  style  nor 
manners.  The  Tatler,  on  the  contrary,  was  professedly  de- 
voted to  the  lighter  parts  of  literature: — popularity  was  court- 
ed hy  an  assumption  of  the  humorous  naime  of  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff*,  which  Swift's  burlesque  of  Almanacks  and  Astro- 
logy had  already  familiarized  to  the  public.  To* The  Tatler* 
succeeded  'ITieSpectator*  and  *The  Guardian;*  in  all  of  which 
Steele  received  the  assistance  of  Addison.  Among  the  oc- 
casional contributors  were  Pope  and  Swift,  Gay  and  Tickell, 
and  many  other  men  of  respectable  talents  attached  to  the 

•  Swift  borrowed  the  narre  of  Bickerstaff  from  a  locksmith  :  having 
prefixed  the  appellative  of  Isaac,  he  believed  he  had  formed  an  original 
combination.  In  t}ii$  he  was  mistaken ;  the  quaint  compound  actually 
l>clonged  to  a  tobacconist. 

b  2  Addisonian 
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Addisonian  party.  *The  Spectator*  was  a  literary  hive,  and 
men  of  letters  hovered  round  it,  pleased  to  find  a  depositary 
for  their  respective  opinions,  and  proud  to  drop  into  it  a 
memento  of  their  labours.     The  advantages  which  the  public 
^  derived  from  this  publication  are  incalculable.    From  its  ex- 
tensive circulation,  the  authors  acquired  a  most  important  and 
salutary  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries : 
vulgar  prejudices  were  corrected;  lessons  of  virtue  inculcated; 
knowledge  elicited ;  and  taste  diffused.   A  sentiment  of  enthu* 
siasm  was  inspired  for  our  national  writers;  and  the  im- 
mortal poem  of  Milton,  which  had  remained  in  such  obscu- 
rity as  to  induce  Dryden  to  transfer  some  of  its  most  beauti- 
ful passages  to  his  own  rhymed  di-ama  of  'The  State  of  In- 
nocence,* was  now  read  and  admired  wherever  *  The  Spectator* 
was  known  and  circulated.      Independently  of  their  merit  as 
essayists,  Steele  and  Addison  were  sufficiently  distinguished 
in  other  walks  of  literature  :  but  it  was  by   their  periodical 
numbers  that  their  talents  begame  conspicuous; — to  these 
were  appended  their  honour,  their  dignity,  and  their  fame. 
Among  his  poems,   the  *  EpLstle  from  Italy  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax* is  Addison's  happiest  performance.  It  probably  furnished 
the  outline  of  Goldsmith's  *  Traveller.'  In  verse  as  in  prose,  he 
was  elegant,  but  seldom  spirited : — when  he  attempted  the 
drama,  he  seems  to  have  written  with  the  debility  of  con* 
ficious  inferiority.     In  Comedy  he  falls  far  short  of  Steele, 
who,  in   his  ^  Conscious  Lovers,'  and  '  Tender  Husband/ 
gave  the  first  modem  specimens  of  genteel  comedy.     The 
poetry  of  Addison  is  in  effect  now  valued  only  for  the  sake 
of  his  prose.  Ev/en  his  'Cato,*  though  received  with  rapturous 
applause,  no  longer  impels,  but  passively  follows  the  current 
of  his  celebrity ;  and  is  carried  along  not  by  its  own  force, 
but  by  the  all-prevailing  name  of  Addison.     As  an  essayist^ 
it  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  Steele  to  endure  comparison 
with  his  colleague.    In  thoir  literary  character,  as  in  habits 
of  life,  they  were  essentially  different.     Addison  glided  on 
in  a  smooth  stream  of  prosperity :  by  the  practice  of  prudence 
he  was  spared  the  exertion  of  fortitude:  cautious  as  fortu- 
nate, he  seldom  had  obstacles  to  surmount,  or  difficulties -to 
subdue.     Steele  was  often  plunged  in  distress  by  improvi- 

dence. 
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deoce.  Accnstomed  to  write  on  the  spur  of  occasion,  his  com* 

positions  bear  the  impression  of  a  powerful  and  vigorous 

mind :  his  humour  is  often  rich ;  his  knowledge  of  men  and 

manners  copious:   he  was  formed  to  strike  out  the  first 

thought,  but  not  to  polish  it :  he  possessed  the  rudiments  of 

cxceSence,  but  either  wanted  the  care,  the  patience,  or  the 

judgment,  to  develop  them.    To  bestow  praise  on  Addison, 

would  be  superfluous.  *' Whoever,'* says  Dr.  Johnson,  *' would 

attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  elegant  but 

not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  Addison,  "* 

It  is  happily  observed  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  "  the  loss  of 

Addison's  writings  would  involve  the  extinction  of  a  whole 

literary  spedes.** 

Among  the  retainers  of  Addison  was  Ambrose  Phillips, 
who,  during  his  residence  at  St.  John's  college  Cambridge, 
had  written  verses  in  honour  of  queen  Mary,  and  after- 
wards produced  a  volume  of  Pastorals.  His  *  Epistle  from 
Copenhagen,'  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  was  un- 
questionably the  best  of  his  performances.  Indigence 
led  PhilUps  to  write  for  the  stage ;  and  his  •  Distrest  Mo- 
ther,* which  is  a  translation  of  Racine's  Andromaque,  was 
represented  with  no  brilliant  success.  Attached  to  the  Whigs, 
he  was  by  them  patronized  and  puffed  into  fame :  but  his 
celebrity  sunk  with  his  party;  and  he  is  now  only  remem- 
bered for  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  Pope,  and  the 
critical  strictures  written  by  that  poet  on  pastoral  poetry. 
This  species  of  composition,  the  beauties  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  exhausted  by  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  had  been 
revived  by  the  elder  poets  of  Italy,  who  found  it  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  metrical  structure  of  their  language  j  and  in  imi- 
tarion  of  them  adopted  by  the  poets  of  France  and  England, 
who  had  not  the  same  modve  for  its  cultivation.  In  England 
it  was  long  extremely  popular.  In  his  early  productions  Mil- 
ton frequently  assumes  a  pastoral  style ;  and  he  has  intro« 
duced  classical  names  into  his  ^Allegro,'  sdthough  his  descrip- 
tions faithfully  reflect  the  English  landscape. 

Durmg  the  civil  wars,  the  taste  for  pastorals  had  declined  \ 

b  3  but 
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but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  and  William  it  was  re* 
suscitated,  and  scarcely  an  ode  or  an  elegy  was  then  written 
without  the  agency  of  Pan,  fauns  and  satyrs,  nymphs  and 
swains.  Alive  to  the  impropriety  of  such  incongruous  associa- 
tions, Ambrose  PhilUps  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  such  pas- 
torals as  should  only  exhibit  rural  scenes  and  national  man- 
ners, without  any  shade  of  classical  imagery,  or  any  trans- 
fusion of  exotica!  sentiment.  To  have  been  capable  of  form- 
ing this  plan  was  no  small  praise.  Unfortunately,  the  pasto- 
rals intended  to  achieve  this  desired  reformation  in  taste 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  end.  Alternately  tame  and 
turgid,  as  remote  from  simplicity  as  elegance,  they  have 
only  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  Gay's  *  Shepherd's 
Week,*  a  series  of  pastorals  written  to  burlesque  them :  but 
in  these  so  much  simplicity  is  mingled  with  archness,  and 
the  sly  strokes  of  satire  are  so  often  relieved  by  lively 
touches  of  nature,  that  the  reader  loses  sight  of  the  author*s 
object,  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  unmingled  feelings  of 
complacency  and  delight. 

Tickell,  another  coadjutor  of  Steele  and  Addison,  was  a 
native  of  Cumberland,  and  a  member  of  Queen's  college 
Oxford.  He  entered  early  into  public  life,  and  drank  deep 
of  the  spirit  of  party.  Like  Steele,  he  wrote  from  the  spur  of 
the  occasion  on  subjects  of  local  or  temporary  interest,  and 
hi$  connections  procured  for  his  writings  a  respect  to  which 
they  had  no  claim  frOm  intrinsic  excellence.  By  his  inti- 
macy with  Addison,  however,  he  acquired  a  correct  taste, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  have  cooperated  with  him  in  the 
great  work  of  polishing  and  refining  the  age. 

Dr.  Samuel  Garth,  the  author  of  *The  Dispensary,*  was  in- 
debted to  political  connections  for  much  of  his  literary  repu- 
tation. The  poem  on  which  his  pretensions  rest,  no  longer  at-  * 
tracts  attention.  The  influence  of  party  originally  snatched  his 
name  from  obscurity,  and  the  friendship  of  Addison  still 
preserves  it  from  oblivion. 

Leaving  the -little  senate  of » which  Addison  was  dicta- 
tor, 
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tor,  we   now  proceed   to    Matthew  Prior,    who  hy  merit 
roGe  from    an    obscure    station    to    distincticMi    and    emi- 
nence.    He  was  bom  in  Dorsetshire.    At  Cambridge  he 
became    intimate    with    Mr.   Montagu,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  wrote   *  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse,*  which 
was  intended  to  ridicule  Dryden's  ^  Hind  and  Panther.*     By 
the  iDterest  of  Montagu  he  was  soon  appointed  to  a  lucrative 
employment.    He  was  secretary  to  the  embassy  sent  to  the 
Hague  by  king  William,  and  finally  invested  with  the  dig- 
mty  of  ambassador  to  the  C9urt  of  Versailles  by  Anne.   On 
the  demise  of  that  princess  he  was  implicated  in  Oxford's 
disgrace,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  solaced  his 
captivity  by  writing  his  ^  Alma/    On  his  liberation  he  found 
himself  poor,  but  happily  died  before  he  had  experienced  the 
bitter  mortifications  consequent  to  the  reverse  of  fortune.    It 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  appropri- 
ate  praise  of  Prior  is  versatility.  ^  '*  He  has  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  same  writer)  tried  all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the 
solemn,  and  has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace."    Like  Swift,  he  began  by  writing  odes :  but  these 
academical  exercises,  the  libations  of  genius,  have  long  been 
obsolete,  and  may  well  be  spared  to  the  author  of '  Solomon,* 
*Alma,'  and  'The  Nut-Brown  Maid.' — ^His  '  Solomon'  ex- 
hibits correct  versification,  though  it  was  written  prior  to  the 
reformation  in  metre  effected  by  Pope. — ^His  'Alma*  is  Hudi- 
brastic  in  nothing  but  the  measure. — His  'Nut-Brown 'Maid' 
has  many  beauties  of  description,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
pathos  and  simplicity. 

Prior  had  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  could  never 
so  far  divest  himself  of  its  spirit  as  to  arrive  at  sublimity. 
He  possessed  neither  strength  nor  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion :  l)ut  his  observation  was  always  ready ;  his  per- 
ception of  character  as  faithful  as  instantaneous.  He  un- 
derstood men,  and  would  have  described  their  follies  well : — 
hisybr/e  was  ridicule.  The  burlesque  ode  in  which  he  has 
travestied  the  pompous  ode  of  Boileau,  is,  though  considered 
merely  as  a  jeu  d'esprit,  his  most  finished  performance.  What- 
ever composition  he  experimented.  Prior  had  the  rare 
3  merit 
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merit  of  original  combination: — the  structure  of  his  verse,  the 
selection  of  his  epithets,  was  unquestionably  his  own ;  aQ4  the 
individuality  of  his  style  was  never  lost« 

Pamell,  a  poet  of  a  different  cast,  had  been  fortunate  enou^ 
to  conciliate  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  and  was  by 
turns  the  companion  of  Addison  and  the  correspondent  c^ 
Pope.  He  was  bom  and  received  his  education  at  Dublin,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  early  attainments.  He  embraced 
the  clerical  profession,  which  coincided  happily  with  hia 
relish  for  tranquillity,  and  his  repugnance  to  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  political  life.  But  his  brilliant  connec* 
tions  procured  him  no  high  preferment.  He  appears  to 
have  been  it  man  of  fine  talents  and  amiable  dispositions, 
with  little  energy  of  character.  His  conceptions  were  not 
powerful ;  and  either  from  diffidence  or  indolence,  he  seems 
not  to  have  thought  of  forming  an  original  plan,  or  extend* 
ing  his  ideas  to  a  long  poem.  Whatever  he  attempted  was 
commonly  performed  so  well,  as  to  discourage  correction  and 
preclude  improvement.  In  the  graces  of  versification  he  is 
at  least  equal  to  his  friend  and  contemporary  Pope : — ^he  is 
less  artificial,  and  not  less  harmonious*.  Little  as  he  has 
written,  he  is  a  popular  writer :  his  *Hermit,'  and  his '  Night- 
Piece,'  are  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  G^y's  Fables;  and  thus 
a  few  pages  have  secured  to  Pamell  the  celebrity  which  the 
elaborate  epics  of  sir  Richard  Blackmore  failed  to  obtain. 

The  supreme  poet  of  that  age  was  Pope.  He  was  bom  in 
London  in  1688,  but  spent  his  childhood  at  Binfield;  to 
which  his  father,  who  was  both  a  papist  and  a  Jacobite,  re- 
moved soon  after  the  Revolution.  His  education  was  prin- 
cipally  domestic.  Inmate  of  no  college,  he  had  no  participa* 
tion  in  those  scholastic  institutions  which  provoke  emula- 
tion and  reward  diligence.  Yet  with  no  other  assistance 
than  could  be  derived  from  private  tuition,  he  made  con* 
siderable  progress  in  classical  literature ;  and  at  an  age  when 
other  youths  were  exhibiting  academical  exercises,  had  pro* 
duced  poems  which,  to  say  the  least,  rendered  him  supe* 
nor  to  all  his  contemporaries.   Dryden,  the  first  object  of 

his 
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his-  enthusiasin,  had  closed  his  existence ;  but  all  the  6ur« 
virzQg  whs  of  Charles  the  Second  were  proud  to  admit  him 
to  their  society,  and  not  afraid  to  predict  his  future  excd* 
lence.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  sir  William  Trumball  were 
among  his  most  early  admirers :  the  fastidious  Walsh  be- 
came his  intimate ;  and  Wycheriey,  so  celebrated  for  the  U* 
centious  wit  of  his  commies,  his  femiliar  correspondent ; — 
at  sixteen  he  was  treated  by  these  veterans  of  literature  as 
an  author  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  publication  of  his 
poems  was  however  deferred  till  he  was  twenty-one.  During 
that  interval  he  composed  his  'Essay  on  Criticism/  and 
*  Temple  of  Fame ;'  and  exclusive  of  these  he  produced  ^Tranfr* 
latjons  and  Imitations  from  Classical  Writers.'  Of  English 
authors.  Dry  den  was  his  model  and  his  master :  but  he  conceiv* 
edit  possible  to  improve  even  his  numbers ;  and  he  made  it  the 
busiQess  of  his  life  to  render  his  own  versiification  the  standard 
of  excellence.  In  ^  The  Rape  of  the  Lock/  the  offspring  of  his 
maturity,  his  poetical  powers  were  fully  developed.  He  has 
here  displayed  all  the  treasures  he  possessed, — the  keenness 
of  satire,  the  graces  of  description,  the  playful  flow  of 
£uicy9  the  sedate  severity  of  judgment, — are  all  exhibited 
with  poetical  munificen*ce.  In  this  performance  he  esta* 
blxshes  his  clsdms  to  the  honour  of  invention.  He  has  no 
roaster  in  Dryden,  and  imitates  Boileau  only  to  show  how  far 
he  surpasses  him.  His  *  Eloisa',  his  ^  Elegy  to  the  Memory 
of  an  Unfortunate  Lady,*  are  of  a  different  cast :  both  evince 
the  strength  and  fecundity  of  his  genius. 

In  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame^  Pope  was  excluded  by  his  re- 
ligious and  political  creed  from  every  situation  of  profit  and 
emolument :  he  was  therefore  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  booksellers  for  a  translation  of  Homer's,  Iliad.  This 
arduous  undertaking  he  began  at  twenty- five,  and  finished 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  The  publication  of  his  Iliad  forms  an 
epoch  in  English  literature.  The  works  of  Homer,  which  had 
previously  b^  known  to  English  readers  only  through  fhe 
medium  of  such  rude  versions  as  were  supplied  by  Ogilby  a|id 
Chapman,  were  now  made  familiar  to  admiration  by  a  poet  not 
unworthy  to  reflect  his  imagery  or  transfuse  his  eloquence. 

In 
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In  1 7 14  Pope  removed  with  his  father  to  Twickenham,  where 
he  formed  the  grotto  so  often  celebrated  in  his  minor  poems. 
He  was  now  in  easy  circumstances ;  but  the  reputation  of 
his  Homer  having  procured  him  liberal  proposals  from  the 
booksellers,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  undertake  a  version 
of  the  Odyssey ;  twelve  books  of  which  he  translated  him- 
self, consigning  the  remaining  twelve  to  Fenton  and  Broome. 
The  whole  work  was  however  subjected  to  his  acurate  re- 
vision. Similar  causes  had  induced  him  to  give  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  a  task  to  which  he  proved  wholly  incompetent ; 
his  genius  bad  not  qualified  him  for  the  labours  of  a  com- 
mentator, and  he  falls  far  short  of  those  verbal  critics  whom 
he  derided  and  despised.  His  work  was  mutilated  by  succeed- 
ing annotators,  and  now  reposes  in  silent  obscurity. 

In  the  possession  of  affluence,  Pope  was  now  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  inclinations  ;  and,  in  conformity  to  Atterbtiry*s 
advice,  directed  his  powers  to  satire,  and  produced  *The 
Dunciad/  His  'Essay  on  Man*  is  of  a  different  character,  and 
is  perhaps  the  noblest  ethical  poem  extant  in  any  language. 
It  was  translated  into  French  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  at- 
tacked  by  Crousaz,  and  vindicated  by  Warburton,  Neither 
satiated  with  praise,  nor  alarmed  by  reproach,  Pope  continued 
to  write  moral  essays,  satires,  dialogues,  imitations,— some  of 
which  are  entitled  to  rank  with  his  best  productions.  He  died 
in  1744,  It  has  been  justly  said  of  him,  that  to  make  verses  was 
his  first  labour,  and  to  mend  them  his  last.  It  is  here  un- 
necessary, and  it  would  almost  be  impertinent,  to  enlarge 
on  the  n>erits  of  Pope: — how  rarely  is  he  equalled,  how  sel- 
dom surpassed  !  He  has  been  repeatedly  compared  with  Dry- 
den  :  and  in  the  parallel  which  Johnson  has  drawn  between 
them,  the  first  place  is  with  some  diffidence  conceded  to  the 
latter.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  whilst  Pope  con- 
fined his  labours  to  the  garden-plot  of  poetry,  Dryden  had  to 
till  the  field,  to  climb  the  rugged  hills,  and  patiently  to  drudge 
on  the  high-road  of  life.  The  mental  energies  of  Pope  were 
concentrated  to  one  point.  Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  complication  in  his  objects  and  the  multiplicity 
of  his  operations:  he  had.  to  employ  the  agency  of  powers 

mutually 
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inufualJy  repulsive ;  to  combine  ideas  which  can  with  dif- 
(icu/ry  be  made  to  coalesce;  to  conciliate  both  the  learned 
and  the  vulgar ;  to  amuse  the  court  and  to  please  the  people. 

Dramatic  composition  is  most  essentially  different  from  every 
other  department  of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  theatrical 
success  must   flow  from   causes  wholly  independent  of  li-- 
terary  excellence.     The  intellectual  processes  which  produce 
wit  and  humour  are  not  such  as  supply  the  finer  elements 
of  imagination.   Even  in  tragedy,  the  structure  of  good  dra* 
matic  language  corresponds  little   in  its   metrical  arrange- 
ment with  the  correct  numbers  of  a  dignified  poem.     Yet 
was  Dryden  alternately  brilliant  in  comedy,  impressive  in 
tragedy,  poignant  in  satire,  judicious  in  criticism  ;  he  wrote 
for  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,  but  he  wrote  not  for  him- 
self. Pursued  by  penury,  he  was  not  permitted  to  appropriate 
to  his  mind  a  favourite  speculation  or  a  permanent  pursuit. 
Tasked  by  necessity,  he  was  perpetually  called  from  one  hard 
duty  to  another ; — -sometimes  compelled  to  leave  unfinished 
what  was  happily  begun,  or  to  finish  with  slovenly  haste  what 
by  time  and  care  might  have  been  improved  to  excellence. 
Under  drcumstances   of  such    different  aspect,   it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  equality 
subsisted  in  the  original  powers  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Their 
comparative  influence  in  society,  it  is'not  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  student  venerates  Dry  den  ;  but  the  world  admires  Pope. 
The  man  of  letters  discerns  in  Dryden  such  original  concep- 
tion, such   masculine    invention,  so  many  native  veins   of 
fancy  and  of  thought,  that,  enraptured  wicu  the  treasures  he 
has  explored,  he  overlooks  errors  and  defects,  and  is  alone 
conscious  to  the  perception  of  intrinsic  excellence.  But  man- 
kind in  general  yield  their  suffrage  to  Pope;  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  materials,  always  makes  of  them  the  best  use, 
and  never  exhibits  his  ideas  in  a  crude  imperfect  state.  His 
superior  correctness  is  the  chief  cause  of  his  universal  po-^ 
pularity.    Succeeding  writers  have  been  solicitous  to  borrow 
from  him  the  illustration  of  their  opinions,  and  often  set  off 
their  own  ideas  with  his  harmonious  numbers.     An  author's 
fame,  it   is  well  observed,  is  rapidly  oropagated  by  quota- 

4!^  tion* 
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tion.  Thus,  whilst  Dryden  is  known  only  to  the  cultivated^ 
Pc^  is  familiar  to  every  reader :  and  of  all  our  writers  after 
Addison,  he  has  most  contributed  to  form  for  us  a  standard 
of  national  taste. — Drahe*s  lUustralions  of  the  Spectator — 
Examiner — Johnson's  Poets — Spence — SomerviUe^s  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Anne. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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MuiradMcitfry  Remarks — State  of  Parties  in  Parliament — Political  Events 

cfi&e  former  Year  briefly  noticed;  as  they  refer  to  foreign  Nations,  and 

to  domestic  PoUof — Meeting  of  a  new  Parliament — Forms  observed  on 

the  Occasion^ Speaker  chosen — Eulogium  on  the  Conduct  of  Mr,  Ah^ 

hol-^Mr,  AhhoVs  Speech  on  his  Election  to  the  Office  of  Speaker — De- 

haies  an  kis  Majesty^s  Speech  in  the  House  rf  Lords ;  and  also  in  the 

Mouse  of  Canitnons — Vote  of  Thanhs  to  General  Stuart,  Is^c, — Mr.  Bid" 

iiic^iA's  Motion  on  the  Salary  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Aleans — Lord 

Templets  Motion  on  the  Leather  Trade ;  DistiUeries,  and  Woollen  Ma* 

nufadMres — Lord  Grenvilles  Motion  on  the  Slave  Trade — Debates  on  the 

Negotiation  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  the  Commons. 


TH.'E.  discussions  in  parliament 
to  be  recorded  in  the  present 
wolirme  vrill  be  found  in  a  high  de- 
wfgc    inrere*;ting,  as  well  from  the 
subjects  themselves,  as  from  the  re- 
sults vhich  thej  produced.    A  new 
house    of  commons  was  convoked 
nn    the    1.5th    day    of  December, 
I8O69    frf:m   whence  our  Register 
now  proceeds ;  the  debates  became 
ammatpd,  and  in  some  respects  ap- 
proaching to  violence;  but  ihema- 
»on?y  m  behalf  of  tlie  administra- 
lion  which  had  been  formed  under 
the  auspices  of   the  late  Mr.  Fox 
mJ  iord  Grcnvf He,  was  respectable 


and  dec'sive.  On  their  parts  there 
was  probably  a  full  confidence  of 
remaining  in  office ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear fvom  the  conduct  of  oppo- 
sition that  any  well-grounded  hope 
was  formed  of  displacing  their  an- 
tagon'«ts  from  the  seats  which  they 
then  filled.  A  motion  in  behalf  of  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  followed  up 
by  a  bill  intended  for  their  relief,  ex- 
cited an  alarm  in  the  breast  of  his 
majesty  respecting  his  duty,  and 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had 
bound  himself  by  his  comnation 
oath.  This  anxiety  was  imparted  to 
some   of    those   who    had    lately 

A  2  steered 
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steered  die  helm  of  gevemment :—  rather  the  servants  of  his  power 
an  outcry  was  speedily  raised  in  than  the  advisers  of  his  councils, 
^rliament,  and  through  the  coun-  triumphant  in  the  south  of  Gei - 
try :  the  bill  in  favour  of  a  more  many  and  the  north  of  Italy*  and 
extensive  tolerations  which  had  had  dissolved  the  confederacy- 
passed  some  of  its  stages,  was  given  which,  at  onp  time,  had  excited  the 
up»  and  ministers  were  obliged  to  hopes  of  those  who  wished  to  see 
resign  their  several  posts  to  others  Europe  restored  in  some  measure 
who  seemed  to  possess  more  of  the  to  what  it  formerly  was.  The  em- 
confidence  of  their  Sovereign.  An  peror  of  Russia,  as  we  have  seen  in 
appeal  was  ^gain  made  to  the  peo-  our  former  volume,  returned  to  his 
pie,  by  a  dissolution  of  the  newly  owna  country,  disabled  for  the  pre- 
elected  parliament  j  anotlier  was  sent,  at  least,  from  further  exertion : 
immediately  chosen  in  its  stead,  and  the  British  troops  which  had 
which  it  was  expected  would  feel  been  landed  in  the  north  of  Ger» 
more  in  unison  with  those  who  had  many  re^mbarekd  for  their  native 
assumed  the  reins  of  power ;  and  shores. 

which  met  for  the  dispatch  of  busi^  At   the  commencement  of  the 

ness    on  the  22d  or  June   1807»  year  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 

being  the  space  of  six  months  and  captured  by  British  valour,  uhder 

one  week  from  the  first  assembling  the  conduct  of  sir  Home  Pophan^ 

of  a  former  parliament.    A  cir-  and  general   Baird.     In  the  sue- 

cumstance  of  a  similar  nature  has  ceeding  month  Bonaparte  put  ii\ 

not  occurred  for  more  than  a  cen«  execution    his  thi^^ts  against  the 

fury,  and  that  indeed  happened  at  kin^  of  Naples,  by  invading  his 

the  demise  of  William  HI*  territories,  of  whicli  every  part  sub^ 

Before  we  come  to  the  imme*  mttted,  except  the  citadel  of  Gaeta 

diate  business  of  parliament,  it  may  and  the  remote   districts   of  Ca^ 

not  be  amiss  to  refresh  the  minds  labria.    Tlie  king  ;e tired  to  Sicily^ 

p£  our  readers  with  a  brief  survey  protected  by  a  Britisli  force,  and  his 

of  the  prominent  incidents  of  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Joseph 

former  year.    Political  events,  like  the  brother  of  the  French  emperor, 

those  of  common  life,  depend  upon  wlio,  unmolested^  took  possession 

those  which  huve  preceded  them  ;  of  tlic  capital,      prom   Irnly  we 

the  only  difficulty  in  the  historian  turn  to  Hanover,  which  the  kinjr 

is  to  trace  the  clue,  and  thus  ex-  of  Prussia,  apparently  devoted  to 

hibit  at  once  in  a  luminous   and  the   interests  of    France,  thought 

forcible  point  of  view  the  conse-  proper  to  occupy  in  his  own  name, 

quences  and  their  causes.    On  t}iis  at  the   same  time  excluding  the 

account  it  is  frequently  necessary,  British    shipping   frpm     hi&  own 

in  writing  detached  annals,  to  re-  ports.     This  was  regarded  as  an 

par  to   circumstances   not  imme-  act  of  hostility  which  required  the 

diately  concerned,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  recall  of  the  English 

ellucidating  others  yrith  which  they  minister  from  the  Prussian  court, 

are  connected,  and  upon  which  they  and  the  detention  of  all  ships  be* 

seem  to  hinge.  longing  to  that  nation.     At  thi$ 

The  treaty  of  Presburg  betwec|i  period  Sweden  was  at  variance  with 

France  and  Austria  had  left  the  rrussia,.  and  acted  as  an  ally  of 

emperor  of  France  and  his  allies,  if  Great  Britain. 

su())  ^ey  pay  be  called|  vrbo  a^  The  Cape  of  Good  i^ofc  had 

no{ 
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DOC  lon^  beeo  in  the  possession  of  had  kept,  under  vatrious  pcetexts,  ai 

the  fintish,  before  its  conqueit>rs  large  body  of  troops  in  that  coiin* 

planned  and  executed  an  expedition  try,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 

against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  enforce  his  own  schemes.     A  cotu 

tiuenot  Ayics.    Sir  Home  Popham  federation  of  the  Rhine,  comprising. 

and  generad  Beresford,  whose  con-  the  newly  created  kings  of  Bavaria 

duct  win  become  the  subject  of  our  and     Wurtemburg,     with    other 

discussians^  arrived  in  the  river  de  neighbouring  sovereigns  under  th6 

la  Plata  in  June,  and  afcer  a  defeat  protection    of    IVance»    was    an* 

of' the  Spanish  troops  in  the  be-  nounced  in  August^  and  at  the 

ginning  of  the  succeeding  month  same  moment  Bonaparte'^  mini'* 

the  lown  surrendered.      Its  port  ster»  at  die  diet,  openly  declaiecl 

i»as  immediately  opened  for  the  re^  that  his  master  no  longer  reoog^ 

cepdoa  of  British    merchandise»  nised  the  existence  of  a  Germaili 

and  the  demand,  at  first,  gave  a>  empire  or  its  head.     The  emperor' 

geoenl  activity  to  several  branches  of  Austria  was  reduced  too  low  ia 

o/'our  nianu£icture,  which  had.  too  the  scale  of  power  to  oppose  the  do« 

lo^  been  in  a  languid  state.  cree :  he  submitted  to  sign  an  act# 

In   Holland    the    constitution*  by  which  he   renounced   his-  aijU 

which  bad  formerly  been  imposed  thority   over  the    late    Oermanij& 

upon  the   people  by  Bonaparte^  body.     The  king  of  Prussia  felt» 

was  eadtanged  by  the  same  power  that  his  own  political  consequence 

for  a  son  Qtmixed  monarchy,  with  would  be  materiaUy  afiected  by  the 

Lottxs,  another  brother  of  the  em«  exertion  of  French  dQmination,  and 

^or,  as  **•  king."    Thus  in  the  endeavoured  to  counteract  ft  by  a 

course  of  a  very  few  months  did  Northern  confederacy.      Prepara-* 

the  ambitious  Corsican  give  thrones  tions    for    war  were    accord{ngl|i^ 

to  two  of  his  own  nearest  relations*,  made,  and  the  hostility  manife&tea 

Aixnt  the  same  time  the  British  by  the    king    of  Prussia   against 

army,  under  the  command  of  ge-  France  naturally  produced  his  re^ 

serai  Stuart,   gained  a  complete  conciliation  with  £ngland.     Tha 

and  veiy  signu  victory  over  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  emperov 

French,  commanded  by  Regnier,  »t  of  Kussia  united  with  Prussiai  in 

Maida,  near  the  Gulf  of  Euphemia,  hope  of  striking  an  effectual  blow 

the  C!Ooac<^iences  of  which  were  of  a^i^ainst  the   overgrown  power  of 

little  more  value  than  to  display  the  France.     Troops  Were  accordingly 

valour  of  our  countrymen,  against  assembled,  and  the  two  main  ar« 

whoiB  the  best  troops  of  France  mies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on 

were  unable  to  conta:id  wiih  their  the  northern  borders  of  Francohia  i 

usual  socoess.                /  and  after  some   fruitless   negotia^ 

Without  adverting  to  the  nego*  tions,  the  king  of  Prussia  declared 

tiaticm  between   France  and   En^  war  against  France,  issuinp^  ar  the 

gland,  we  may  observe  that  from  same  time  an  elaborate  maniCesto» 

the  time  in  which  the  house  of  in  which  he  exposed  his  niimerotis 

Austria  bowed  to  the  power  of  the  grievances,  and  the  boundless  an> 

Frenchy  Bonaparte  manifested  an  bition    of    his    adversary.      The 

open  intention  ofgaining  a  complete  Fn^nch  emperor,  without  deigning 

ascendency  in  Germany,  to  prevent  to  give  an  anslver,  only  thought 

if  possible  any  future  resistance  to  of  the  best  means  to  bring  tlie  quan* 

kis  own  extextfiiF*  proj^t8«     He  rel  to  an  immediate  decision.    A 

A  3  general 
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general  engagement  wis  fought  at  With  regard  to  America,  a  cort- 
Auerstadt,  near  Jena,  on  the  14th  siderable  ferment  was  excited  in  the 
of  OctobCT :   the  armies  exceeded  beginning  of  the  year  respecting  the 
200,000  in- number,  and  the  contest  conduct  of  the  English  cruisers  in 
was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  but  vie-  making  prizes  of  American  vessels 
tory  decided  for  the  French.     Bo-  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  French 
i^aparte  advanced  through  Saxony  West  India  islands,  and  conveying 
to  Berlin  without  resistance,  where  them  to  Europe ;  and  a  non-im- 
he  issued  his  orders  for  the  con-  portation  act  passed  in  congress  re* 
duct  of  the  north  of  Germany  as  tative  to  articles  of  British  produce, 
its  sovereign.      His  troops  seized  to  take  place  in  tlie  November  fol- 
Hamburgh  on  the  12th  of  Novem-  lowing.     The  differences  between 
ber  i  and  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  for  the  countries   were   unfortunately 
the  maritime  policy  of  England,  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
he  declared  the  British  islands  to  commander  of  an  English  frigate 
be  in  a  state  of  blockade  s  he  de-  stationed  oflP  the  harbour  of  Ne\r 
creed   that    all    English    subjects  York.      Commissioners   were  ap. 
found  in  countries  occupied  by  his  pointed  by  both  nations  to  discuss 
troops  should  be  deemed  prisoners  m  an  amicable  manner  tlie  subjects 
of  war,  and  that  all  British  pro-  in  dispute.    Contests  likewise  krose 
duce  and  manufactures  should  be  between  the  United  States  and  the 
confiscated.    On  the  15th  of  No-  Spaniards  on  the  borders  of  Loa- 
vember  Breslaw  was  entered  by  the  isiana  and  the  Mexican  territory^ 
French,  and  on  the  following  days  which  threatened  immediate  hos- 
several  other  strong  fortresses  sur-  tilities ;  but  upon  the  advance  of 
rendered.    An  armistice  was  pro-  some  troops  of  the  States,  the  Spa- 
posed    by    the    conqueror,    upon  ntards  retired  from  the  disputed  ter- 
terms,  however,  to  which  the  king  ritory. 

of  Prussia  refused  to  submit,  and  We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
Napoleon  immediately  left  Berlin  principal  events  that  occurred  at 
for  the  frontiers  of  Poland  :  at  the  nome.  In  the  spring  a  loan  of  twenty 
same  time  addresses  were  for-  millions  was  readily  negotiated  ; 
warded  to  the  Poles,  exhortine  and  tlie  property-tax  was  mcreased 
them  to  free  themselves  from  their  from  6\  to  10  per  cent.  During 
masters,  and  to  reclaim  their  na-  the  session  of  parliament  much 
donal  existence  under  the  pro-  time  and  attention  was  given  to 
tection  of  the  French  emperor.  Mr.  Windham's  bill  for  regulating'* 
These  addresses  were  seconded  by  the  military,  >yhich  was  not  sut- 
the  presence  of  a  large  part  of  the  fered  to  pass  the  usual  forms  of  the 
army  which  directed  its  course  to-  house  without  much  and  very  violent 
wards  Poland  and  the  banks  of  the  opposition.  The  trial  of  lord  Mel- 
Vistula.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  ville,  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
signed  in  December  between  the  Mr.  Fox,  the  two  political  charac- 
elector  of  Saxony  and  Bonaparte,  ters  who  stood  highest  in  tlie  estV 
by  which  the  former  was  admitted  mation  of  the  public,  and  the 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  scenes  which  always  accompany 
with  all  its  privileges,  and  allowed  a  general  election,  were  among  the 
to  take  the  title  of  king.  Such  was  most  prominent  events  of  the  year 
the  state  of  things  on  the  continent  in  this  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
•f  Europe.  In-  Iraaftd  disturbances  prevailed, 

•     -  chiefly 
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cliie/fy  in  the  province  of  Con- 
natiq^t,  excited  bj  a  set  of  bandilti 
calling  thenuelves  thretbstss  whose 
avowed  object  was  to  resist  the 
paycDent  of  tithes,  but  who  adopted 
principles  of  hostility  to  government 
m  generaL 

This  brief  outline  brings  us  to  the 
assembline  of  the  new  parliament 
on  the  I6ai  of  Decetnber,  when  the 
lord  chancellor*  in  the  house  of 
peers,  'informed  their  lordships  that 
OYs  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
cau%  a  commission  to  be  issued 
under  the  great  seal,  in  order  to 
the  opening  and  holding  of  parlia- 
ment. The  usher  of  the  black  rod 
was  dispatched  to  desire  the  im- 
mediate attendance  of  the  com- 
mons ;  who  in  a  few  ihlnotes  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  in  great  numbers, 
when  the  lord  chjincellor,  after  the 
usual  forms,  said  I 

**  My  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
house  of  commons :  we  have  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  let 
you  know,  that  as  soon  as  the 
members  oi  both  houses  shall  be 
sworn,  tfae  cause  of  his  majesty's 
cailm^  his  parliament  will  be  de- 
clared unto  you;— ""ond  it  being  ne^ 
cessary  that  a  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  should  be  first  chosen, 
it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you^ 
gruiWmrn  of  the  hotkse  of  com- 
mons, do  repair  to  the  place  where 
yoa  are  to  sit,  and  there  proceed  to 
the  choice  €&  some  proper  person 
to  be  your  speaker ;  and  that  you 
present  here  such  person  whom  you 
shall  so  choose,  to-morrow,^  at 
twelve  o'clock,  for  his  majesty's 
royal  approbation." 

The  commons  then  returned  to 
their  own  house,  where,  as  soon  ais 
chey  had  taken  their  seats, 

Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  rose  for  the 
purpose  <»  calling  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  exercise  of  one  of 
its  most  antientt  most  undoubted, 


and  thost  important  privileges, 
wiihout  which  the  functions  ofthe 
commons  house  of  parliament 
would  be  impJerfect,  and  its  de- 
liberations ineffectual.  The  'privi- 
lege, to  the  exercise  of  which  he 
proposed  to  call  the  attention  ofthe 
house,  was  that  of  selecting  a  proper 
person  to  preside  over  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  be  the  organ  of  the 
people's  voice  to  the  Crown,  to 
watch  over  the  rights  ofthe  sub- 
ject and  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment ;  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  that 
house  aeainst  any  encroachment 
that  might  be  attempted  upon  ei- 
ther by  any  of  the  other  orders  of 
the  state,  and  to  xhaintaln  (Con- 
sistency and  order  in  the  various 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  great  increase  of  par- 
liamentary business  which  in  mo- 
dem times  had  usually  occupied 
the  attention  of  that  house,  ten* 
dered  the  duties  of  the  person  se«- 
lected  for  this  office,  at  the  s^ime 
time,  arduous  to  himself,  and  in- 
teresting and  important  to  par^ 
Itament  and  the  country.  The 
just  application  of  the  various  pre- 
cedents standing  upon  the  recorded 
authority  of  their  proceedings,  as 
well  as  of  the  no  less  establtdbed,, 
though  unwritten,  forms  ai^d  regu- 
Isltions  which  constitute  the  law  of 
parliament,  was  a  task  difficult  in 
itself,  and  of  the  last  consequence 
to  the  house  to  have  it  well  exe- 
cuted^  He  could  allude  to  many 
illustrious  instances  of  characters, 
now  no  more,  who  had  with  equal 
firmness  and  success  maintained  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  that  house, 
which,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  them  in  their  exercise,  were  in 
truth  and  effect  the  best  and 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  They,  like  the  constitu- 
tion, from  an  apparent  discordancy 
A  4  of 
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of  the  piirts,   produced    ih*   real  call    to    the    recoll<^ctiofi    c(  tfei 

symrretry,  order,  and  hainiony  of  house,  the  manner  in  "wlvich  they 

the  wlioJe.     The  talents  necessary  haU  lately  seen  those  duties  dis- 

for  the  due  discharge  of  the  ardu-  charged  by  Mr.  Abbot.    The  right 

CU3  duties  ci  tJifs  situation  iveVe  not  honourable  gentleman's  conduct,  i» 

of  an    ordinary   description.     An  pcrforn'fng  the  duties  of  the  chair, 

impartiality  that  secures  confidence,  had   fully  justified    the  eulogimn 


a  digniiy  that  commands  respect,  a  that  had  been  passed  upon  him  in 
temper,  demeanour,  and  affability,  a  former  instance,  and  had  far  sur« 
that  reconcile  di^erenccs  and  dis-  p;ifcsed  any  idea  he  had  conceived 
arm  contentions,  were  only  among  of  the  eieftiplary  perforfitance  of 
the  accessary  additions  to  the  mord  the  duties  ot  the   arduous  office. 
s(»lid  qualities  requisite  in  a  person  Tlie   other    topics    on    vhich    he 
that  ivas  to  be  called  to  that  sta-  might  have  insisted,  but  had  passed 
tion.      They    were    secondary   to  over,  were,  that  extreme  facility  of 
that  sound  jitt-'grnent,   that  culii-  private  intercourse  on  every  ques« 
vated  mmd,  that  general  and  com-  tion  of  business,  and  that  digniHed 
prehensive    knowledge    of  parlia*  hosj^rtality  tluit  confirms  and  cor- 
mentary  practice  and  forrfis,  that  Responds  so  tvell  to  xhe  iHrise  mu- 
ought  invariably  and  Inseparably  nificence    of   parlrafnent-      These- 
to  belong  to  the  indfvidual  fiWmg  were  qualities  that  had  been  well* 
so  exalted  an  ofHce^    To  a  person  known,  and  often  experienced  by 
possessing  these  qualifications,  the  those  present  who  had  been  mem^ 
house  would    entrust  its  powers,  bers  of  the  hire  parliament.     But 
and    with    unlimited    confidence^  he  iliight  also  have  adverted  to 
While  possessed  of  that  confidence,  that   indefatigable    industry    whk 
he.  might,  in  the  exercise  of  jt  just  which  he  had  applied  himself  to 
discretion,  relax  the  assertion  of  its  public  business  in'general,  and  par- 
undoubted  rights,  and  wouKl  b«  tittuhrly  to  that  mquiry  int^  the 
able,  on  just  occasions,  to  identify  state^  of  the  public  records  of  the 
with  the  house  in  the  vindication  house  which  had   been  instituted 
of   fts    imprescriptible    privileges^^  on  his  otvn  suggestion.*     Through 
Having  thus  described,  imperfectly  this  inquiry,  tile  public  would  have 
he  admitted,  the  qualificatfons  ne«  the  bencfk  of  those  stores  of  antient 
eessary  in  the  person  that  should  wisdom,  which  had  hitherto  been 
he  the  object  of  then:  choice,  he  confined  to  the  Record  office,  and 
should  scarcely  hare  ventured  oh  were  sought  after  as  objects  of  cn'^^ 
his  own  opinion,  if  he  had  not  per-  rions   investigation   and  research, 
ceived  that  the  sentim^ts  of  the  This  topic  was  by  ne  means  fo^ 
house  had  gone    before  him,  Co  reign  from  the  question  at  the  pre-' 
point  out  the  person  whom  he  con«  sent  moment,  because  the  same  in- 
sidered  most  proper  to  be  the  ob-  defatigaUe  application  and  Indus*- 
ject  of  their   choice  oft  that  oc*  try,  that  had  led  to  such  importanc 
casiou.    To  direct  them  in  their  beneficial  restilts  in  that  instance^ 
present  seleaion,  they  had  •  but  to  would  be  equally  exerted  in  ther 
recur  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  discharge  of  the  odier  vafioas  and 
If  the  sight  of  the  speaker's  chair  inportimt  dtKies  of  the  biflh  and 
rcmindc'l  him  of  the  duties  to  be  dignified  office.      Upon  all  these 
performed  by  the  person  appointed  considerations,  he  begged  leave  to 
to  fill  itf  he  was  sure  tt  would  also  propose     the     right     honoi»rab]i& 
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Charles  Abboc*  as  a  fit  and.  proper 
person  to  be  elected  speaker  of  tnat 
Qouse. 

MnWUbetforce. — «*  Sir,  in  rising 
to  second  the  motion  iviiich  has 
just  been  made  by^my  right  ho- 
nourable friendf  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing ctmsidtfrablj  impressed  with 
the  ns-iiiner  in  which  the  house  has 
been  just  now  pleased  to  manifest 
its  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
former  eiertions  and  the  complete 
•uieqnacy  of  tlie  right  honourable 
f^crtlenkin  who  is  the  subject  of 
xhc  fiiutkm.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened, tiui  a  speaker  of  this  house 
nf  parUanaent  has  many  and  va- 
rious duties  to  discharge,  beyond 
what  be  is  required  to  perform  in 
public.  This  is  sometimes  also  the 
ca^e  with  the  other  members  of 
parltajDenc  A  great  sacrifice  of 
private  avocations  becomes  neces- 
sary upon  various  occasions.  I 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  per- 
form a  duty  which  is  not  only  gra- 
tifying to  ntf  own  personal  feeU 
ing%  but  ako  most  consistent  with 
my  sense  of  a  public  life.  Im- 
prctfed  with  a  just  conviction  of 
the  high  importance  of  that  office 
which  we  are  now  endeavouring 
adequately  to  fill,  my  rieht  ho- 
nourable friend  has  with  great 
proprifety  pre£iced  his  motion  by 
pointing  out  the  greatness  of  the 
task  to  be  performed,  and  the  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  which  are 
necessary  to  dtseharge  it  with  satis- 
faction to  the  public^  He  ttrho 
calculates  iu  real  importance  has 
imposed  ilpon  him^f  a  ^reat  task. 
It  is  an  cmce  n^hich  ismtimately 
ccmnected  with  the  gxeatness  of 
this  empire,  and  inay  be  said  to 
operate  as  a  cause  of  promoting 
tme  haf^Moess  throughout  all  its 
fahabitaBtsu  The  qualifications 
^icb  are  aecflssary,  are  acfcnowu 
kdgcd  b J  all  to  be  great  and  ni^ 


meroiis,  and  we  should  remember 
that  the  person  whom  we  choose 
ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  one 
who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the   constitution    of   his   country. 
We  should  ever  keep  in  our  view* 
that  small  deviations  may  in  the 
end  conduce  to  great  changes.    It 
is  only  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  with   tlie   constitution,  that 
any^man  can  estimate  tlie  efiects 
of  small  changes,  so  as  to  know 
where  they  are  or  are  not  of  real 
importance.     On  these  principles, 
therefore,  most  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  qualiHcations  we  require  in  the* 
person  wc  choose  as  our  speaker^ 
is  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the* 
conscitutica ;    or,   I   may    almost 
say,  that  he  should  be  one  who' 
possesses  a  complete  love  of  it. 
These  expressions,  however,  are  al- 
most identical ;  for  every  one  who< 
knows  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed 
from  it,  and  who  has  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  blessings,  can^ 
XK)t   but  be,  in  some  degree,  in. 
love  with  that  constitution  froBv 
which  they  originate,    and  ^ow 
more  and  more  attached  to  it  m 
proportion  as   he  feels  the  secref 
springs  which  regulate  it.     Theror 
must  be  a  sense  of  adherence  to  the 
great  principle  of  the  Englisli  law 
m  the  management  of  private  biUs^ 
as  well  as  in  great  national  oor«^ 
cems ;  for  I  knoW  nothing  which* 
could  be  more  likely  to  produce  ai9 
alienation  from  the  house  of  com- 
mons, than  the  non^eonsideratioir 
of  tliat  place    as  being  the  mosD 
proper  for  deciding  such  questions 
as  concern  the  rights  atid  propertied 
of  individuals;     This  is  rendcredi 
the  more  important,  as  the  personi 
who  is  appointed  to  the  chair  iSr  in^ 
general,  deemed  the  guardian  cA 
me   weak,  the    protector   of   the 
poor.     We  kn6w  diat  the  rich  and? 
the.  powerful  may  be  Me  to  adopc 

measures 
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Sieasnres    to    protect    their    own  this  reason,  that  it  sh<*\vs  to  othcr^j 

rights,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  that  it  is  by  pursuing  an  upright 

n^gard  to  the  other  class  of  society,  and  faithful  conduct  as  a  membei' 

Is  it  not»  therefore^  of  the  utmost  of  parliament,  as  a  guardian  of  life 

importance^  that  in  all  measures  purse  and  liberties  of  the  people^ 

and  bills  which  come  before  this  that  they  can  be  raised  to  a  similar 

house,  we»  the  representatives  of  situation,  and  enabled  to  act  with 

the  people*  should  be  convinced  full  effect  for  the  bencBt  of  society* 

^t   we  have   appointed   an   in-  In  that  right  honourable  gentlc-i 

dividual  who  is  both  able  and  will-  man  we  have  a  speaker  of  tried 

mg  to  attend  to  th^m  minutely,  worth,   wlio   possesses  our   conH- 

«nd  to  see  that  the  great  principles  dence  in  an  eminent  degree  $  one 

of  legislation  are  not,  in  any  de-  who  is  competent  to  protect  the 

greet  departed  from,  or  the  rights  rights  of  parliament^  to  restrain  the 

of   private    individuals    p^mipled  disposition  of  members    to  pu^h 

upon  i    Sir,  I  have  said  the  more  matters  too  far,  and  one  who,  from 

upon  that  particular  subject,  as  it  the  confidence  he  possesses,  will  be 

is  one  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  able  to  fill  the  situation  with  dig-^ 

know  thd  consequence ;  and  as  I  nity.     I  shall  only  add  one  word 

have  had  maiiy  occasions  to  enable  more,  to  say,  that  at  the  same  time 

me  to  appreciate  them,  in  the  cha-  that  Mr»  Abbot  has  shewn,  by  his 

lacter    of   the    individual    whose  love  of  public  liberty,  that  he  feels 

qualifications    we    are    now    dis-  for  our  true  constitutional  liberty, 

cussing,  I  am  well  convinced  tliat  he  has  shewn  a  just  sense  of  the 

he  is  lully  adequate  to  the  task ;  privileges  of  parliament,  and  has 

and  tliat  in  that  particular,  as  well  acted  upon  all  occasions  with  that 

m  others,  he  will  endear  himself  to  greatness  of  mind  which  is  neces- 

die   house   of  commons*      It  is,  sary  for  the  preservation  of  oor  con- 

rixetefore,  with  singular  satisfaction  stitution." 

that  I  rise  to  second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Abbot  then  rose,  and  said  } 
my  right  honourable  friend.  It  is  **  Gentlemen,  in  addressing  the 
impossible  not  to  recollect  too,  house  on  this  occasion,  it  is  im-« 
with  satisfaction,  that,  befoie  that  possible  for  me  not  to  feel  the 
iright  honourable  gentleman  was  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
xaised  to  the  chair,  he  had  shewn  general  favour  which  this  piopo- 
to  the  world  those  patriotic  feelings  sition  has  been  met  with.  The 
by  which  he  intended  to  be  go-  many,  very  many  commendations 
"vemed ;  that  he  had  rendered  ser-  which  the  proposer  and  seconder 
Vices  to .  the  country  which  must  of  tliis  motion  hvive^  by  their  par- 
have  endeared  him  to  the  house,  tiality,  bestowed  upon  me,  I  know 
He  had  sat  at  the  head  of  a  com-  not  how  to  return.  Aldiough  they 
mittee  appointed  for  the  preserva-  have  been  pleased  to  suppose,  that 
tion  of  public  oeconomy  and  the  my  being  in  the  chair  before  micy 
remedying  of  abuses.  Although  afford  arguments  for  my  rc-elec- 
no  one  rejoiced  more  than  I  at  his  tion,  I  will  frankly  own,  that  a 
devation,  as  a  commoner,  to  the  very  different  impression  is  thereby 
chair,  I  should  have  regarded  it  created  in  my  own  mind ;  for  I 
IS  a  public  .injury  if  he  had  been  am  persuaded,  that  whoever  wishes 

S laced  in  that  high  situation  before  to  understand  and  to  execute  the 

e  had  rendered  such  services ;  for  duties  of  this  importaat  situauonr 

6  wOt 
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wni  fvaJily  acknowledge  its  various  their    undoubted     privilege,    the 

difficulties,  and   feel    his  own  in-  cotnmons  of  the  united  kingdom* 

adequacy    to     render    it    justice*  in  parliament  assembled,  have  pro- 

Kevertbeless,  from  my  experience  ceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  fit  and 

in  the  business  of  the  house,  and  proper  person  to  fill  the  high  office 

in  compltance  with  their  wish,  I  of  speaker  to  their  house.     As  the 

will   accede  to  the  proposal,  and  object  of  that  choice,  I  now  submit 

take  the  chair ;  although   at  the  myself  for  the  approbation  of  his 

time  I  am    convmced  that  majesty,  with  due  and  sincere  hu« 


tlie  rrent  of  their  choice  will,  at  mility,  deeply  impressed  with  a 
flome  future  period,  shew  them  that  sense  of  the  many  and  undeserved 
ibey  might  have  otherwise  filled  favours  that  I  have  already  received 
that  sitoation  more  for  their  inter-  from  his  hands,  and  fully  coniidenc 
csU  and  honour  :"-^(the  cry  of  of  my  inadequacy  to  ful^l  die 
ghjsrt  chtar!  resounded  from  all  duties  of  this  high  situation  in  a 
sides  d  the  house ;  and  Mr.  Ab*  manner  correspondent  with  the 
bot  was  then  conducted  by  the  dignity  and  importance  of  so  sacred 
mover  and  seconder  to  the  chair  $  a  trust.  But  of  this  I  am  convinced, 
and  when  seated  therein,  he  again  that  should  his  majesty  conceive 
roie,  and  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  present  choice  of  his  faithful 
the  home:) — **  Since  it  has  been,'*  commons  not  consistent  with  liis 
said  he, ''the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  own  and  the  public  interests,  d)ey 
place  me  again  in  this  chair,  I  have  will  immediately  proceed  to  die 
to  make  my  most  gratefiil  acknow*  election  of  some  more  suitable  and 
ledgments  to  you  for  this  proof  proper  person  tu  fill  that  important 
of  your  high  and  distinguished  con-  and  dignified  situation." 
fidence;  and  to  assure  you,  that  The  lord  chancellor,  in  thename  of 
'while  I  have  the  honour  of  occupy-  diecommtssion,said,-<«**  Gentlemen 
ing  ii;  every  moment  of  ••  *y  time,  of  the  house  of  commons,  we  have 
boch  within  and  without  these  w.dls,  it  in  command  from  his  majesty  to 
dall  be  constandy  and  faithfully  signify  his  majesty's  most  gracious 
devoted  to  your  service.*'  approval  of  the  choice  you  have 
Mr.  T.  Grenville  rose,  and,  in  a  made  in  the  important  appoint* 
very  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  ment  of  speaker  to  your  house. 
cofDgntolated  the  house,  the  conn-  For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect  on 
try,  and  the  rieht  honourable  gen-  the  great  and  comprehensive  talents* 
tleman  himself  on  the  choice  that  on  die  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
had  been  niade.-*-He  then  moved  forms  and  precedents  of  parliament, 
an  adjournment,  which  was  carri-  of  the  gendeman  whom  you  have 
ed.  honoured  with  your  choice ;  when 
On  the  following  day,  in  the  I  reflect  on  that  high  character 
house  of  lords,  Mr.  Abbot,  with  a  for  learning  and  wisdom  for  which 
great  number  of  the  members  of  heissopre-eminendyconspicuou^^ 
the  house  of  commons,  appeared  it  is  unnecessary  for  mc  to  say  any 
at  the  bar,  when  thing  further  than  merely  to  ex- 
Mr.  Abbot  addressed  the  lords  press  that  his  majesty  fuUy  approves 
commissioners  as  follows  S'— *"  My  of  the  object  of  your  choice.'* 
lords,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  in  The  speaker  then  claimed,  in  the 
compliance  widi  die  commands  of  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  house, 
his  majesty,  and  in  the  exer^is^  of  ^  all  diefr  andent  rights  and  privi- 
leges; 
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leges  $  particularly  that  their  per* 
sonsy  estates^  and  servants^  may  be 
free  from  arrest^  and  all  mnlei>ta- 
tkm;  that  they  may  enjoy  liberty 
of  speech  in  their  debates  ;  that 
they  may  have  access  to  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  whenever  occasion 
^ay  reciuire ;  and  that  all  their 
proceedings  may  receive  from  his 
majesty  the  most  favounible  con- 
struction.—" For  my  part,"  he 
added,  ^<  I  do  entrear,  that  when* 
ever  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  flail- 
ing or  error  may  occur,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  me,  to  myself  only» 
and  not  to  his  majesty's  faithful 
commons." 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name,  replied,  that  the  ac- 
customed privileges  of  the  house 
of  commons  would  be  continued 
to  them,  and  that  the  most  favour- 
able construction  would  be  put  up* 
on  all  their  acts* 

The  commons  then  returned  to 
their  house ;  when  Mr.  Speaker  in- 
formed the  members  assembled  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  other  house  : 
they  then  took  the  usual  oaths,  and 
adjourned. 

Un  the  19th,  the  intervening 
da.)'s  having  '^een  employed  in  ad* 
ministering  the  oaths  to  members 
of  both  houses,  his  majesty's  speech 
vas  read  by  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  purport  of  whieh*  was  to- 
prepare  men's  minds  for  the  awfuL 
crisis  then  impendingt  and  to  ani- 
ante  them  to  the  adequate  exertions 
against  tlie  fomidable  and  increas- 
ing power  of  the  enemy.  It  asserts 
t£at  the  resistance  of  the  king  of 
Frasda  to  the  usurpattonsof  France 
was  without  previous  concert  with 
his  majesty's  mintsters,  but  avows 
the  measures  taken  to  unite  councils 
and  intercsA  tritb  him*    It  extols 


the  good  faith  of  our  remaining 
allies,  and  suggests  the  necessi- 
ty of  cultivating  their  fiiend- 
sliip. 

The  house  of  commons  having 
withdrawn,  the  earl  of  Jersey  rose 
to  move  an  address  to  his  majesty* 
In  adverting  to  the  topics  contain- 
ed in  his  majesty's  speech,  the  first 
to  be  noticed  was,  the  negotiation 
between  tliis  country  and  France. 
As  the  papers  respecting  this  sub- 
ject would  shortly  be  laid  on  their 
lordships'  table,  it  would  not  now 
be  regular  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
discussion  respecting  the  progress 
and  result  of  tliat  negotiation  :  it 
must,  however,  be  evident  to  their 
lordships,  from  what  had  already 
transpired,  that  tlic  negotiation  had 
broken  oIF  in  consequence  of  tlie 
imperious  conduct  and  exorbitant 
demands  of  France.  His  majesty* 
anxious  that  peace  should  be  re- 
stored, if  that  could  be  attained 
consistently  with  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  country,  had  order- 
ed the  commencement  of  a  negoti- 
ation, the  main  business  of  wnich 
was  transacted  by  aman,  thanwhorot 
no  one  was  more  fit,  whose  great 
and  comprehensive  mind  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  embrace  all 
tbe  interests  of  tlie  country,  whose 
candour  and  manliness  of  character 
was  exhibited  in  xht  most  striking 
manner  in  the  frankness,  the  clear- 
ness, and  precision,  with  which  he 
communicated  with  the  French 
government;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  give  up  one  jot  of 
the  interests  or  t£e  honour  of  his 
country,  but  asserted  them  with  all 
the  firmness  and  energy  which  sa 
important  an  occasion  required. 
The  negotiation,  then,  commenced 
under  the  most  favourable  au^icesg 
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and,  nofwidistanding  the  lamented 
death  of  the  person   to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  vt^ls  carried  on  in  the 
same  sfnrit.     That  it  had  failed  in 
producing  peace  was  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  enemy.    That  in  onr 
present  ntnatioa    great  sacrifices 
mast  be  made  was  evident  ;  but 
vhen  the  grrat  object  which  we 
ha  J  in   Ttew  vms    contemplated, 
ctee  sacrifices    must   sink  in  the 
comparison.      Fie   was  convinced 
that  there  was  not  a  man  who  bore 
the  envied  name  of  a  Briton,  with 
the  blessings  and  privileges  attach- 
ed to  tiat  title,    who  would  not 
cheerfully  come  forward  to  make 
those  sacrifices  which  were  required 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  coitatry,  our  laws,  onr  con* 
stftution,  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
us.    Let  us  rely   upon  ourselves, 
and  pot  forth  all  our  energies.     It 
was  inie  we  had,  in  the  course  of 
Z  twelvemonth,- lost   two  men  of 
pre-eminent  talent,  but  there  was 
still  ability  n»ore  than  sufficient  to 
direct  the  erergtes    of  the  country 
with   the  be«t  h -vpcs   of  ultimate 
6ucre<v.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
par!:i»»>ent  and   the   people  would 
bcunanlmoiTs  in  Mipportinghisma? 
jest\'s  government  by  every  exer- 
ci^n  in  the   prosecution  of  a  war, 
oniu  a  peace   cc>uld  be  obtained 
conMUeuiwith    the  honour  cf  the 
coonny,  but  which  we  could  never 
consent  to  obtain  by  making  hu- 
miliating   sacrifices.     The  valour 
which  had  continued  to* be  display- 
ed  by  his    majesty's    fleets    and 
armies,  was    an    amply  sufll^cient 
pledge  of  our     superiority.     Our 
litile  army,  jf  he  might  call  st  so, 
in  Calabria,  had  bravely  and  vic- 
toriously suuained  the  British  cha- 
racter, whilst  our  fleets  had  every 
where  maintained  their  accustomed 
wperiority.     With    all  these    ad» 
r4ma2cs,  si#d  witli  (he  great  sources 


of  our  prosperity  and  strenj»th  un- 
impaired, we  might  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  result.  Re* 
lying  upon  ourselves,  and  united 
in  sentiment  and  in  action,  we 
might  set  our  enemy  at  defiance, 
and  finally,  he  trusted,  bring  this 
great  contest  to  a  successful  and 
glorious  issue.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  noticing,  as  usual,  the 
different  paragraphs  in  his  majesty's 
speech,  and  asmring  his  majesty  of 
the  determination  of  that  house  to 
unite  in  every  efibrt  for  the  vigor* 
ous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Lord  Somers  rose  to  second  the 
address.  Concurring,  as  he  did* 
with  the  noble  earl  in  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  advanced,  be 
felt  considerable  diihculty  in  fol- 
lowing him  upon  the  same  grounds, 
after  the  ability  which  the  noble 
earl  had  displayed.  It  was  his  wish 
to  support  tlie  present  administra- 
tion, conceivingyth^t  though  it  comr 
bined  different  parties,  that  those 
parties  were  united  upon  the  public 
and  patriotic  principles,  and  thsic 
it  also  combined  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  talei>t  and  ability  of  the 
coup.tty,  that  every  reliance  migh^ 
be  placed  upon  their  exertions,  l^ 
this  point  of  view  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  measures  which  hii| 
majesty's  ministers  had  l^roilght 
forward  for  increasing  the  military 
forco  of  the  couiUry ;  and  although 
it  had  been  said  that  they  had  damp- 
ed the  spirit  of  volunteers,  he  be- 
lieved that  very  few  of  that  highl]r 
meritcjrlous  body  of  men  had  quit- 
ted tlieir  &t:indards.  At  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  he  trusted  that 
that  house  would  se^  an  example 
of  unanimity,  in  pledging  them<» 
selves  to  a  firm  and  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  6ur  present 
situation  called  foe  the  exertion  of 
9\\    the    energies  of  the  country, 
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with  spirit  and  unanimityi  and  he  ness  was  in  a  great  measure    sns* 

had  no  doubt  that  that  spirit  and  pended.     There  was,  therefore^  hi 

nnanimity    would     bo     displayed  that  instance,  a  fully  sufficient  rea- 

both  by  the  parliament  and   the  son  for  dissolving;  parliament*     In 

people*  the  case,  however,  of  the  last  parli* 

Lord  Hawkesbury»  although  he  ament,  no  such  motives  existed  ; 

felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  and  he  thought  it  was  incumbeirt 

some   observations  upon  his  ma-  in  his  majesty's  ministers  to  shew^ 

jesty's  speech,  and  upon  something  that  some  reason  existed  for  the 

that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  be- 

who  had  just  sat  down,  djd  not  sides  mere  motives  of  convenience, 

intend  to  oppose  the  address.  There  Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been 

were  some  topics  to  which  he  felt  better  in  this  instance,  instead   of 

himseff  called  upon  to  advert,  and  calling  a  new  parliament,  to  have 

which -were  not  noticed  in  his  ma-  called  togetlier  the  actual  parlia- 

jesty's  speech.     No  reason  was  as-  ment,  and  to  have  laid  before  it 

signed  in  his  majesty's  speech  for  those  documents,  with  the  declara* 

the  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia-  tion  at'  the  same  time  ?   There  was 

ment.     He  admitted  that  it  was  another  topic  to  which  his  majesty's 

btsmajesty's  undoubted  prerogative  speech  did  not  allude»  but  which 

to  dissolve  the  parliament  at  what-  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  noble 

ever  period  he  plealed ; — ^he  would  lord  who  had  just  sat  down  ;  he 

^dmit  this  in  the  strongest  sense  in  meant  the  military  force  of   the 

which  it  could  be  put ;  he  admitted  country,  and  the  system  recently 

that  if  the  parliament  were  to  have  adopted  by  his  majesty^s  ministers 

any  fix^  and  permanent  term  of  with  the  view  of  tncreasinfi;  that 

exiscx^nce,  that  there  could  be  no  force.    When  the  present  mmister^ 

security  for  the  existence  of   the  came  into  ofEce,  they  proposed  the 

monarchy.     3till,    however,    his  repeal  of  a  measure  which  had  been 

majesty's  ministers  were  responsible  adopted  by  the  late  administration* 

for  the  advice  they  gave  his  majesty  for  increasing   the    force    of  the 

with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  pre-  country,   on   the  ground   that  it 

rogatiye,   and  were   undoubtedly  did  not    sufficiently  increase  that 

responsible  if  they  advised  the  exer-  force,  and  proposed  in  its  room  a 

cise  of  that  prerogative  uselessly,  or  system,  which  it  was  asserted  would 

from  levity  or  wantonness.    Since  materially  increase  that  force,  but 

the  passing  of  the  septennial  act,  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to 

the  year  1715,  a  period  of  ninety  damp  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers^ 

years,  there  had  been  no  instance,  who  had  come  forwaxtl  with  the 

with  the  single  exception  of  ITS^,  most  zealoas  and  ardent  patriotism 

which  stood  on  its  own  peculiar  in  the  cause  of  their  country.    A 

grounds,  ahd    of  an  intervening  part  of  this  system  was  the  train* 

demise  of  the  crown,  of  a  parlia-  mg  bill.     From  all  the  inquiries  he 

ment  having  been  dissolved  until  it  had  made,  he  could  not  learn  that 

had  sat  six  sessions.     With  respect  this  bill  had  been  carried  into  effect 

to  the  instance  of  ITS^,  the  crown  in  any  part  of  the  country.     With 

and  the  house  of  commons  were  respect  to  the  system  by  which  the 

then  at  variance  as  to  the  mode  of  army  was  to  be  so  materially  hi- 

administering  t}ie  government,  in  creased,  he  believed  it  would  be 

consequeni^e  of  whichs  pub^ip  busi*.  f<)\i{vd  that  it  liad  failed  in  its.  object, 

and 
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aiui  rfiaty  so  far  from  increasing  the 
miL'taiy  force  of  the  country,  the 
nambers  of  the  army  were  not  now 
so  great  as  they  were  last  year.  His 
majesty's  speech  did  not  allude  to 
the  escape  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
its  return  in  safety  to  its  ports,  neither 
did  it  notice  our  expeditions.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  was  deeply 
to  be  iamented    that  one  of  them 
should  liave  been  delayed  ii)  port 
for  several  months,  and  at  len^^ 
sent  out  at  a  period  of  the  year, 
when  it  was  most  probable  it  would 
nieetwidi  the  most  unfavourable 
and  stormy  weather.    The  next 
topic    to    "which    he    thought    it 
necessary  to  advert,  was  one  allud* 
od  toin-his  majesty's  speech,  name- 
ly, the  situation  of  Prussia.    At 
the   time  his    msuesty'^   message 
came  down  to  parliament  respect- 
ing the  agression  of  Prussia,  he 
was  one  oiuie  foremost  to  applaud 
the  Ermness  and  vigour  displayed 
by  nankters  upon  that  occasion. 
It  did  not  follow,  however,  from 
thence,  that  he  was  to  applaud  the 
whole  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with   jespect   to    Prussia,  and  he 
f oald  not  bnt  lament  th:a  an  earlier 
opportunity  was  not  taken,  when 
Prussia  became  determined  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  France,  of 
bringing  about  a  co-opera  lion  and 
concert  with  the  court  of  Berlin. 

Lord  Grenville  concurred  with 
ihe  noble  baron  in  the  just  eulogi- 
um  which  he  had  made  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  noble  earl  who 
hid  moved  the  address.  But  as 
the  noble  baipn  had  not  felt  It  to 
lie  isiptoper  to  advert  to  matters 
not  in  tl^  sj^eeph  from  the  throne, 
4rd  consequently  not  in  the  motion 
tor  the  address,  he  trusted  that  it 
^ronld  not  be  considered  by  their 
kfidMpi  as  improper  for  him  to 
^x^saadrert  on  those  topics*  The 
iMe  hsttVDf  after  9  Tery^olemp 


declaration  of  die  inestimable  value 
to  the  constitution  of  the  preroga* 
tive  vested  in  his  majesty  of  dift- 
solving    parliament,    and  of    the 
free  and  indisputable  right  which 
his    majesty  had  to  exercise   that 
right  at  all  times,  had  not  scmpled 
to  enter  into  a  lone  detail  of  reasons 
why  the  prerogative  ought  not  to 
have  been  exercised,  as  it  had  re- 
cently been  exercised  by  his  ma>- 
jesty.      Lord  Grenville    said    he 
should  have  been  surprised  at  anf 
noble  lord  in  the  house  standing; 
up  in  his  place  to  question  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  prerogative  so  clearlf 
inherent  in  his  majesty,  and  so  in- 
dubitably useful  1  but  thatanoA^le 
baron  should,   after  a  preface  so 
magnificent,  as  to  the  value  of  this 
prerogative,  of  its  sacred  quality, 
of  its  being   above  all   questiost 
make  a  direct  charge  against  his 
majesty's  ministers  for  having  ad- 
vised the  exercise  of  it,  was  reallr 
what  he  could  not  reconcile  with 
any  rules  of  rational  conduct.    For 
himself,  sacred  as  he  held  everf 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  he  fefc 
tliat  his    majesty's  servants  were 
answerable  for  the  advice  which 
tliey  gave  his  majesty  for  the  ex- 
ercise, or  for  abstaining  from  the 
exercise,  of  every  one  of  them.    In 
no  case  did  he  conceive  the  exercise. 
of  this  undoubted  prerogative  to 
have  been  more  wise,  more  salu- 
tary,  or    more    attentive,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  to  the  feelings 
of  his  people,  than  the  dissolution 
which  had  lately  taken  place.     If 
at  any  moment  of  our  history  the 
exercise    of   this  prerogative  was 
vise,  proper,  and  discreet,- it  was 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
empire  had  gaiined  this  great  and 
important    advantage    from    the 
measure,  that  the  degree  of  una- 
nimity which  had  been  manifested 
by  the  people  frow  one  end  of  tljc 
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united  kingdoms  to  the  otker  on  apparent.  Another  topic  \9h\d 
the  subject  of  the  war,  on  the  de-  the  noble  baron  thinks  ought  u 
termination  to  persevere  in  the  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
struggle,  on  the  necessity  of  vigor-  is,  that  his  majesty  should  havi 
ous  exertions,  and  in  the  approba-  been  advised  to  tell  parliament  thai 
tion  of  the  steps  which  had  been  a  French  fleet  had  been  sufFcred  tc 
taken  by  his  majesty's  servants,  had  escape  out  of  port,  and  suffered  tc 
given  strengdi,  confidence,  and  return  in  safety.  This  they  certain- 
spirit  to  the  p^ovemment ;  and  had  ly  had  not  advised  his  majesty  u 
given  a  noble  example  to  the  world  say,  nor  would  it  have  been  tit  foi 
of  tl-je  vigour  of  a  people  who  them  so  to  advise  him,  for  it  woulc 
understood  the  blessings  of  inde-  not  be  fit  to  advise  his  majesty  tc 
|iendence,  and  who  were  dctermin-  assert  what  had  not  happened.  Il 
ed  to  maintain  it.  But  the  noble  was  true  diat  a  fleet  had  been  suf 
baroo,  after  disclaiming  all  inten«  fered  to  escape — but  it  had  not  re 
^ion  of  disputing  the  right  of  his  turned  in  safety.  As  to  its  escape 
majesty  to  exercise  his  prerogative  the  noble  lord  had  better  look  back 
9t  all  times,  without  qucstioQ,  had  for  it  was  with  him  and  his  col 
not  scrupled  to  say  that,  with  the  leagues  to  account  for  its  escape 
exception  of  one  solitary  instance.  But  with  respect  to  the  quick 
ithad  not  been  exercised,  sincelTl  5,  prompt,  and  vigorous  pursuit  oi 
at  shorter  intervals  than  six  years,  that  fleet,  he  would  take  upon  him< 
Lord  Grenville  said  he  was  in-  self  to  say,  that  at  no  time  had  there 
clined  to  doubt,  the  accuracy  of  the  been  so  many,  such  various,  and 
aoble  baron's  chronology.  He  such  prompt  means  taken  to  pur< 
thought  that,  upon  looking  back,  sue,  and  defeat  the  intentions  of  th€ 
he  would  find  himself  deceived  in  ^emy,  as  were  adopted  on  that 
}iis  calculations.  The  next  topic  occasion-;— and  such  as  entitled  the 
of  complaint  which  the  noble  baron  particular  department  to  the  warm 
had  made  was,  that  the  speech  had  gratitude  of  the  country*  The 
^ot  alhided  to  the  measure  of  the  next  topic  of  complaint  was,  that 
4ast  parliament,  with  regard  to  the  the  Expeditions  were  not  clearly 
military  force  of  the  country.  The  understood,  nor  approved  of  by 
noble  lord  would  find  himself  as  the  noble  lord.  It  was  radier  pre* 
much  in  an  error  upon  this  subject,  mature  in  the  noble  lord  to  com* 
as  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  plain  of  the  means  taken  by  minis* 
There  certainly  would  have  been  ters  for  an  end  of  which  he  con« 
no  good  reason  for  adverting  to  fessed  himself  ignorant.  It  would 
this  measure  in  the  speech  from  the  be  time  enough  for  the  noble  lord 
throne.  There  was  no  cause  to  to  complain  when  he  knew  whether 
repeal  that  measure,  to  new-model  the  means  were  adequate  to  the 
it,  or  even  to  doubt  of  its  efiicacy.  end.  He  could  not  follow  him 
All  that  was  wished  for  was,  that  into  the  allusions  which  he  had 
they  should  have  patience,  temper,  made  to  particular  persons ;  nor 
find  forbearance,  to  give  their  own  would  he  animadvert  on  the  names 
measure  full  time  to  shew  its  ef-  which  he  had  mentioned.  As  to 
feet.  He  took  upon  himself  to  say,  the  selectionofofiicers  for  particular 
that  itsefficacy  would  be  complete}  objects,  the  noble  lord  would  ad- 
and  that,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  the  mit  that  was  as  much  a  matter  of 

virtue  of  the  pleasure  was  already  prerogative  as  the  dissolution  of 
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pzAkmentf   and   without    it    the  ing  of  the  conduct  of  this  court— > 
nation  could  hare  v^ty  little  confii-  no  triumph  in  remarking  the  con* 
dence  in  the  success  of  any  expedi-  trast  between  his  fate  and  the  allies 
lion.  If  military  rank  were  always  of  England— -no  satisfaction  in  the 
to  determine  the  employment  of  thought  that  if  the  counsels  of  his 
oificers  to  command^   we  should  majesty  had  had  weight  to  have 
ank  before  the  more  vigorous  sy-  raised  Prussia  in  due  time  to  a  sense 
stem  of  the  enemy.     But,  thank  of  tlje  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
Gody  that  had  never  been  permitted  neighbours — to  a  feeling  of  mag- 
to  enfeeble  the  exertions  of  £ng-  nanimity  inst6ad  of  participation 
kmL    The  next    topic  of  charge  in  the   system   of   spoil    and  ra- 
vas  in  regard    to    Prussia.     The  pine   upon   which    the    universal 
noble  brd  approved  of  the  vigor*  enemy  was*  acting,   the  calamity 
oos  measores  of  last  session  against  which  had  come  over    the   roysu 
Prussia^  and  he   now  complained  house  might  have  been  prevented  : 
tiat  \t  had  not  been  brought  for-  but,  when  they  were  charged  di- 
ward  in  the  speech,  that  he  might  stinctly  with  not  having  manifested 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  rea-  a  disposition  to  return  to  a  friendly 
son  to  change  his  opinion  on  it ;—  intercourse  with  the  Prussian  court* 
it  hid  tunwd  out  different  to  his  it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
hopes,  and  he  was  now  desirous  of  majesty,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to 
£iin?  on  ministers  the  charge   of  himself,    manfully    to    resist    the 
not  having  shown  a  disposition  to  imputation,   and   to  make  know^ 
retuni  to  an  intercourse  of  friend*  the  truth.     The  truth   was,  that 
ship^th  Prossia   in  time  to  assist  no  communication  whatever  took 
her  efforts,  and  prevent  the  cata-  place  between  the  two  courts— that 
strophe  which  had  happened.  The  there  was  no  concert-— and  that  no 
nobie  lord  was  mistaken  in  his  sup-  invitation  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
position,— for  he  would  take  upon  jesty  could  draw  from  that  court 
himself  to  say,  that  there  had  not  the  slightest  mdication  of  a^  corfe- 
nisted  the  slightest  possibility  of  spondmg  feeling.  But  why  did  lord 
retwiung  to  a  good  understanding  Morpeth   return  ?— that  was    the 
^th  Prussia,  or  of  acting  in  con-  next  head  of  charge.     Lord  Mor- 
cert  with   diat    power.     Prussia,  peth  was  sent  on  the  1  st  of  October, 
that  had  gone  on  in  a  course  of  that  is,  on  the  first  moment  when 
temporising  submbsion  to  France  it    was    thought  possible   that  at 
from  year  to  year,  with  views  of  length  Prussia  might  feel  the  pru- 
agj^ndizement,  as  well  as  of  per*  dence  of  acting  in  conjunction  with 
tnanentsecurity;  and  not  only  from  others.     On  the  1st  of  November 
year  to  year,  but  from   month  to  he  returned. — But,  why  did  he  not 
month,  and  at  last  even  from  wee^k  remain  ?    Lord    Grenville    asked, 
to  week,  sacrificing  the  duty  which,  where  he  could    have   remained* 
as  a  great  power,  he  owed  to  the  The  king  himself  did  not  remain- 
freedom  and  independence  of  Eu«  unfortunately  the  army  did  not  re- 
rope:  at  last,  with  an  improvidence  main — should   he  have  remained 
and  rashness  as  blameable  as  his  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  have  add^ 
former   timidity  and    submission,  ed  to  the  proud  triumphs  of  the 
hurried  into  war  without  any  com-  enemy  ?  But  to  show  the  infatua^ 
nnniottion   or  -  Concert  whatever,  tion  of  the  unfortunate  king,  and 
He  said  he  had  i|o  pleasure  in  speak-  the  state   of  his  councils,  it  was 
^.  S  alone 
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alone  r.ccessaty  to  say,  that  up  to  the   contest    in  which   «Kc  is  #i»- 

the  very  day  <rfthc  fkal  hattle  of  gJVped: 

Auerstiuh,    lbr<J    M^fp^th    €«^uld  "Lofd  RadtWhr  said  a  few  word$» 

not  obtain- even  *in^ans^^ffroTnth*  wlieti  the  question  for  at!  address 

confidentiaV  advisers  of  ihe-  kn\&  of  was  cartted  ncmv  con. 

Prussia.    With  ♦espett  tef  the  late  In  the  hoUsedf  commons  on  the 

negotiation  a«  Paris,  the  noble  lord  satne  sofcJ*ct : 

has  propt!4)5' declined  tt  enter  into  The   honourable    Mf;  Lamhe 

any  discussion  of  \W    Thtt^  is  not  rose    and  said,  it  was  Impossible 

one  individual  in  of  out  of  prtrlia-  not  to  consider  the  meeting   of  a 

ment  by  whom  peace  is  desired  dn  new  British  parliament  as  a  most 

any  other  teems  but    those   which  important   cventrf    Their  ddlibera- 

shall  be  honoumble  to  the  coUTitry  tions  would  be  looked  to  by  their 

itself,  and  strictly  consistent  with  countrv,  by  theit  enemy,  and  by 

that  fidelity  which  we  owe  to  our  their  allies', With  the  utmost  anxiety, 

allies*     Hie  people  are  convinced  By  their  country,  widi  the  expecta- 

that  the  limes  are  critical,  and  that  tion  that  theit  proceedings  would 

the  dangers'  they  have  to  encounter  be  distingtrished  by  consistency  and 

are  great ;  but  they  are  uho  con-  resolution ;  by  their  enemy,  with 

vinced  that  rt  is  only  by  theit  own  the  hope  ^at    in    their    councils 

▼alour  and  resolution    that  these  might    be  detected  an  auspicifotts 

dangers  can  be  averted.     They  are  prognostic    of    alarm, "  wavering, 

convinced, 'by- contemplating  the  and=  disimlonf  by  their  allies,  with 

ruin   of  that  great   fabric,  whose  tl>€  anticipfttit>n  of  increasttig  «on- 

demoltshed  fnigments  are  now  em-  fidence  and*  co-operatidn*-    Iri  his 

ployed  to  injtn*e  us,  that  it  is  only  majesty's    most    graci^ous-  Speech, 

by  energy  and  firmness  that  this  which  had  just  been  read  from  the 

country  can  be  sax'^ed  from  a  similar  chair,  the^r  attentic^  was  princijjally 

ruin :  they  are  convinced^  that  if,  druwn  to  two  topks.     The  "first 

after  all  their  efforts,  they  should  was  the  fruitiest  negotiation  with 

at  last  sink  under  the  contest,  they  PVance.    Nothing  could  be'fuithcr 

would,  even  then^  have  the  Satis-  from  his  intention  than  tb  Woch  on 

faction    of  avoiding    the    self-re-  any  subject  whkh  in  the' remotest 

proaches  which   those   must  feel,  degree^  might  tend  to  revise  polrti- 

who,  while  they  were  degrading  <?aFdiflferences,  now  alftitost'lost  in 

and  humbling  themselves    before  the  disastrous'  events  hi  which'  we 

their  enemy,  returned  nothing  but  were  so  nearly  interested  c  but  he 

insults  and  aggressions,  where  con-  thought,   without  any  hazard    of 

ciliation  and  gratitude  were  due;  such    a    revival,    he    might    say, 

and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  whether  the  pacific  system  so  strong- 

ihameful  submissioiis  and  humHia-  ly  recommended  during  the  last 

tions  have  not  been  less  overwhelm-  war,  was  practicable  or  not,  that 

ed  and  trampled  on  by  the  com-  when  the  advocates  for  that  system 

mon  foe   of    Europe.     To   have  came  into  power,  it  was  at  a  time 

fallen  after  a  manful  and  honour-  when  their  hopes  of  carrying  that 

able    struggle  would    have    been  system  into  effect  must  have  been 

florious  in  Prussia ;  but  her  con-  considerably  diminished.     In    tlie 

uct  will  never  be  imitated  by  this  event  of  peace  with  France,  and  of 

country,  which  in  spirit,  as  well  as  the  mediation  of  other  powers  to 

in  resources,  is  fully  competent  to  produce  that  event,  it  was  necessaiy 

that 
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^hat  we  shdald  be  strong  oiirselvesy  tryt  thaa  successive  years  of  active 
and  backed  bj  strong  and  formi-  ivarfare.  On  this  higo  groundt  hav* 
dable  allies  and  mediatorsiTto  whom  ing  made '  every  reasonable  conces« 
we  might  make  an  effectual  sion  for  peace,  yet  at  the  same  time» 
appeal,  and  from  whom  .we  maintaining  the  dignity  of  Great 
might  expect  effectual  assist*  Bricaitt  umimpairady'  ministers  had 
ance.  To  go  to  war  might  be  a  right  to  claim  tbetr  ^lost  honour- 
merely  the  effort  of  despair,  but  to  able  reward,  the  support  of  that 
become  a  mediator  and  arbitrator  house  and  the  approbation  of  their 
amoog  nations,  requh^d  strength,  country.  In  the  present  state  of 
tosappOEttbeaMrard.  It  followed,  circumstances,  it  was  unnecessary^ 
therefore,  thac  although  at  an  perhaps  it  mieht  be  ungenerous,  to 
earlier  period,  France  might  have  comment  on  tTie  conduct  of  Prussia* 
been  socceBsfmlly  resisted  by  the  which  had  led  to  that  state ;  but  at 
piQnoance  of  a  pactdc  system;  yet  it  least  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know 
became  a  £»x  did*erent  case  when  so  that,  liowever  desirous  the  Bricisli 
many  rivals  lay  at  her  mercy;  when  government  might  be  to  afford 
their  tesauroes  were  exhausted  ;  every  assistance  to  the  king  of  Prus* 
when  tbev  territories  were  dis-  sia,  they  were  in  no  degree  respon* 
membaed ;  when  their  armies  were  sible  to  the  proceedings  at  the  com« 
overcome;  and  ii^ien  their  spirits  mcncement  of  the  Prussian  war^ 
were  abashed  before  the  over*  or  for  the  talents  with  which  the 
whelming  soperiority  of  France,  war  was-  carried  on.  If  our  eyes 
Under,  these  inauspicious  circum-  were  directed  to  another  quarter^ 
stances,  solitde  calculated  to  pro*  it  would  reasonably  be  permitted 
dace  a  padfic  ctisposition  in  France,  us  to  hope,  that  althou^  Russia 
or  to  induce  fi  corresponding  inch*  might  not  be  able  to  re-conquer 
nation  on  <he  part  of  other  powders  j  kingdoms,  and  re-establish  thrones; 
finder  diiese  inansptciods  circum*  she  might  yet  have  the  power  of 
stancesy  the  negotiation  was  begun*  setting  a  boundary  to  that  inordi* 
But  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  if  nate  ambition  which  had  swallowed^ 
any  peace  consistent  with  the  up  every  government  >  within  its 
bononr  of  this  comitry  -  could  be  reach.  From  the  contemplation  of 
made,  France  would  soon  find  it  foreign  affairs,  which  he  allowed 
her  imeiett  to  break  it,  or  at  le^t  was  comparatively  painful,  he  would 
to  inda^  in  farther  aggraodizer  turn  to  that  which  ever  had  afford- 
ments  ^mich  must  eventually  lead  ed,  which  did  afford,  and  which 
to  iu  rapture.  His  majesty's  mi-  he  trusted  ever  would  afford,  a 
nistersf  therefore,  having  so  far  r&-  most  pleasing  picture :  a  picture 
lied  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  which  tj^e  contrast  rendered  more 
of  this  country,  that  they  would  pleasing ; — ^he  meant  the  internal 
HOC  allow  themselves  to  he  buoyed  state  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
up  by  fabe  hopes,  made  the  at-  blessings  which  we  enjoyed  it  was 
tempt  at  pacification ;  but  finding  unnecessary  to  expatiate :  they  were 
dat  tfaoce  iBrms,  on  which  alone  a  justly  understood,  they' were  fully 
peace  ou^t-to  be  concluded,  could  appretiated,  they  were  warmly  and 
not  be  obtained,  they  preferred  war,  enthusiastically  beloved,  not  by 
with  all  its  calamities  and  burdens,  that  house  alone,  or  by  the  superior 
to  a  peace  ^riiicfa,  by  the  abandon-  classes  of  society,  but  by  a  great 
ntnt  ftf*  oar  allies^  must  eventually  majority  of  the  meanest  and  most 
proine  MQie  destructive  to  the  coun-  illiterate  of   the    people.    Dearer 

B  3  did 
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did  the  menftdes  of  the  enemy  ren-  the  necessttj  of  the  most  *cotloTY*i- 

der  those  blessings ;  not^^'ithstand-  cal    use  of    our  resources.    Tte 

in<^  that  the  acknowledged  aupen-  attack  of  tlit  enemy  wa»  now  openlj 

onty  of  our  navy,  the  brarcry  of  aimed  at  the  vitals  of  the  country, 

our  army,  and  the  high  and  umted  In  defence  of  these  the  country 


spirit  of  om*  population,  warranted  ready,  nay,  desirous^  lo  make  what- 
.  us  in  setting  these  menaces  at  defi«  ever  sacrifices  were  necessary ;  but, 
ance.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  with  a  view  to  the  costdnuance  of 
concluded  by  proposing  an  humble  the  war,  (of  the  speedy  termination 
address  to  ]ii»  majesty,  which  he  of  which  no  one  could  now  indulge 
read,  and  which  was,  as  usual,  a»  a  hope,)  the  careful  application  of 
echo  of  the  speech.  ovr  resources  and  means  of  defence 

Mr.  John    Smithy   in   rking  to-   was  more  than  ever  become  an  in- 
second  the  motion,  observed,  that,    drspensable    duty,    and    he    was 
in  the  present  crisis  and  at  a  period    happy  to  believe,  one  of  the  favour- 
so  big  with  new  and  extraordinary    ite    ob}ects    of    the    noble    lord 
events,   the  satisfaction  which  his    /H.  Petty,)  now  below  him.     The 
majesty  was  pleased  to  express  at    nourishing  state  of  the  revenue  and 
meeting   his  parKamenty  must  be    of  public  credk  must  be  a  source 
equally  felt    by  every   member  of    of  exultation  in  the  present  state  of 
this  house ;  for  there  never  was  a    £arope.     He    thought  he   mi^^ht 
moment  wh^n  the  collective  wisdom    venture,  without  fear  of  contradict 
i^narliament  was  more  imperiously    tion,  to  attribute  it  to  the  wise  anci 
called  for,  than  m  the  present  un-    vigorous  system  of    finance,  esta- 
examplcd  state   of  public  affairs;    bli&hed  by  that  immortal  statesman, 
and  he  was  persna<icd  that  the  4e*    whose  loss  was  so  deeply  deplored, 
liberations  of  tliat  borrsc  would  be    whose  virtues  were  indeliUy  en« 
so  conducted  as  to  merit  the  confi-    graven  on  the  hearts  of  hiscountry- 
dence  which  his  majesty  had  been    men,  and  would  be  the  admiration 
graciously  pleased  to  repose  in  them,    •f  posterity.     But  he  was  far  from 
The  house  must  see  with  concern    wiping  to  vnthhold  hn  tribute  of 
that  his  majesty's  recent  endcavotu*s    applause  from  those  who  had  sue- 
to  Restore  peace  to  his  subjects,  had    ceeded  him,  and  who  had  manfully- 
been  disappointed  by  the  failure  of    and   vigorously  upheld  and  sup- 
the  late  negotiation ;  and  they  must    ported  his  system  of  finance.  With 
recognise  in  this  proceeding  of  his    regard  to  the  state  of  our  corn- 
majesty,  tlie  same  benevolent  dis-    merce,  it  must  be    expected  that 
position  which  had  so  often  led  hrs     partial  inconveniences  should    be 
majesty   in  circumstances  equaMy    suffei^ed  at  a  moment  when  th» 
discouraging,  to  leave  no  means    whole    power    and   force   of  the 
untried  to  put  an  end  to  the  calami*-    enemy  was  directed  against  it :  but 
ties  of  war.     With  regard  to  our    we  had  his  majesty's  assurances 
'  own   particular    situation,   it  was    that  the  maia  sources  of  our  pro* 
evident,  that  in  a  contest  so  import-    sperity  were  unimpaired,  and,  he 
ant,  and   for  the    preservation  of    might  venture  to  say,  would  long^ 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to^  us,  we    conttnue  so,  notwiuistanding  the 
must  necessarily  be  called  upon  to    present  blockade  ofthe  British  isles. 
support  additional  burthens.     But    A  blockade  by  a  country  who  had 
It  was  with  extreme  satis^ction,  in-    hardly  dared  to  trust  a  ship  out  of 
deed,  that  he  heard  that  part  of  his    the   protection    of  the    batteries* 
majesty's  speech  which  pomted  out    against  a  counitry  whiefa  cDmiiiands 

the 
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tlie  seas»  suid  coald,  if  it  thought 
fit,  intercept  the  commerce  of  the 
world  !  With  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral Utaation  of  the  coantry,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
spirit  and  vig;our  of  the  people 
■were  fully  equal  to  any  situation  in 
vrbich  they  could  be  placed ;  and 
be  had  obserred  with  admiration, 
the  finnness  aind  fortitude  with 
which  they  had  supported  alt  the 
expenses  ^  the  war,  and  all  the 
pressure  of  the  times ;  and  that 
ardour  and  promptitude  which  they 
had  omformlj  manifested  in  defence 
of  their  country  and  constitution. 
Mr.  Canning;  declared  that  he 
acrer  rose  with  more  lively  iensa- 
tions  of  anxiety  than  on  the  present 
occasion,  both  because  he  felt  the 
unparalleled  importance  of  the  cri- 
sis, and  the  duty  which  bound  him, 
in  commoQ  with  every  member  of 
the  house,  and  every  subject  of  the 
realm,  to  state  his  real  opinion  of 
the  sitnation  of  our  affairs,  and  of 
the  best  means  which  remained  for 
their  extncation  of  the  peril  in 
which  they  were  involved.  But  in 
doing  thts,  the  greatest  diflirulty 
was  to  avoid  that  which,  above 
all  other  things,  he  was  most  so- 
L'ctto<is  to  avoid,  namely,  to  ap- 
pear to  damp  the  spirits  of  the 
country  at -a  period  when  it  was  so 
necessary  that  firmness  and  confi- 
dence should  prevail.  Both  the 
hooourahle  proposer,  and  the  ho- 
nourable seconder  of  the  address, 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  unanimity; 
unque<>tionably  the  situation  of  the 
country  was  calculated  to  produce 
unanimity.  But  of  unanimity  there 
were  different  degrees.  There  w.is 
a  description  of  unanimity  which 
blinded  every  man's  judgment  to 
every  thing  that  was  wrong,  and 
thus  made  him  the  passive  inscrn- 
ment  of  any  ministry.  But  there 
WAS  another  and  a  superior  species. 


the  professor  of  which,  while  he 
insisted  on  his  right  to  investigate 
measures,  and  consider  results,  yet 
would  give  his  cordial  support  to 
the  government,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  to  which  lie  would  not  allow 
himseif  to  bt»  willfully  blind.  If  at 
any  time  this  latier  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  justifiable,  when  the 
judgment  of  every  man  who  pos- 
sessed any  judgment  ought  to  be 
exercised,  it  was  the  present.  The 
situation  of  the  country  divided  it- 
self into  two  considerations,  our 
relative  situation  in  the  world,  and 
our  interniil  situation.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  it  was  impossible 
that  any  thing  more  just,  or  more 
eloquent,  could  be  said  upon  it, 
than  what  had  been  said  by  the 
honourable  mover  of  the  address. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  af- 
forded matter  for  deep  meditation. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  first  session 
of  a  new  parliament,  during  whose 
existence  the  fate  of  the  world 
might  probably  be  decided,  in 
whose  time  a  struggle  would  in  all 
likelihood  take  place,  that  would 
terminate  either  in  total  destruc- 
tion, or  complete  safety,  such  a 
discussion  was  assuredly  most  im<* 
portant  and  most  proper*  The 
speech  and  address,  which,  at  such 
a  period  as  the  present,  were  any 
thing  but  mere  matters  of  form, 
mif^ht  be  considered  in  two  distinct 
views.  The  first  was  as  a  mutual 
pledge  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  people.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  contiue  the  speech  and  address 
to  a  description  (^f  the  dangers  of 
the  country,  and  an  enumeration 
of  the  btjfit  means  of  deliverance 
from  ih(vse  dangers,  he  would  have 
been  w«.»!l  content  that  the  address 
sboulJ  h.ive  gone  up  without  a 
whisper  ot  remark.  But  there  was 
another  view  of  the  subject.  The 
present  was  the  constitutional  op- 
B  'J  portunity 
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with  spirit  and  nnanimityi  and  he  ness  was  in  a  great  awasure  $nt> 

had  no  doubt  tliat  that  spUit  and  pendej.     There  was,  iherefoTc,  in 

unaniciit^    would     h^     displayed  that  instance,  a  fully  safliclent  rea- 

both  by  the  parliament  uid   the  son  fur  dissolvint;  parliament.    In 

people.  the  case,  however,  of  the  last  parli- 

Lord  Hawketbury,  although  he  amcnt,   no   such   motives  existed  ; 

felt  iumself  called  upon  to  make  and  he  thought  it  was  incumbent 

lome    observations  upon  his  ma-  in  his  majesty'j  ministers  to  shew, 

jesty's  speecli,  and  upon  something  that  some  Tc.-isnn  eiistud  for  the 

■bat  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  be- 

who  had  just   sat  down,  djd  not  sides  mere  motives  of  convenience, 

intendtoopposetheaddress.  Theie  Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been 

were  lome  topics  to  which  he  felt  better  in  this  instance,  instead  of 

himself  called  upon  to  advert,  and  calling  a  new  parliament,  to  have 

whichwere  not  noticed  in  his  ma-  called  together  the  actual  paili:^ 

jcsty's  speecli.     No  reason  was  as-  ment,  and  to  have  laid  before  it 

signed  in  hii  majesty's  speech   for  those  documents,  with  the  declara- 

\&  dissolution  ot  the  last  parlia-  tion  at  the  same  time  ^    There  was 

ment.     He  admitted  that  it  was  anothertopicto  which  his  majesty's 

bismajesty'sundoubtedprerogative  ^ech  did  not  allude,  but  which 

to  dissolve  the  parliament  at  what*  had  been   alluded  to  by  the  noble 

ever  period  he  pleaied ; — he  would  lord  who  had  just  sat  down  ;  he 

admit  this  in  the  strongest  sense  in  meant  the  military  force  of  the 

which  it  could  be  put ;  ne  admitted  country,  and  the  system   recently 

that  if  the  parliament  were  to  have  adopted  by  his  majesty's  nunisters 

any  fixftl  and   permanent  term  of  with   the  view  of  increasing  that 

exiSKnce,  that  there   could  be  no  force.     When  the  present  mmisters 

ucurity   for  the  existence  of    the  came  into  ofAce,  they  proposed  the 

monarchy.      Still,    however,    his  lepealof  a  measurewhichbad  been 

majesty's  ministers  were  responsible  adopted  by  the  late  administration, 

for  the  advice  theygave  his  majesty  for  increasing    the    force    of  the 

with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  pre-  country,    on    the  ground    that  k 

rogative,   and    were   undoubtedly  did    not    sufGcientiy  iocrea^  that 

responsible  if  they  advised  the  ei^er-  force,  and  proposed  in  its  room  a 

cise  of  that  prerogative  uKlessly,  or  system,  which  it  was  asserted  would 

Irom  levity  or  wantonness.    Since  materially  increase  that  force,  but 

the  pai^sing  of  the  septennial  act,  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to 

theyearl715,  a  period  of  ninety  damp  the  spirit  of  the  volunteers, 

years,  there  had  been  no  instance,  who  had  comp  forward  with  the 

M^ith  the  single  exception  of  1784-,  mo^t  zealons  and  ardent  patnotism 

which  stood  on  its  own  peculiar  in  the  cause  of  their  country,     A 

grounds,  and    of   an  inieivening  part  of  this  system  was  the  train- 

Ac„^:,ii^t  iX,^  "Own,  of  a  parlia-  mg  bill.     From  all  the  inquiries  he 

n  dissolved  until  it  had  made,  he  could  not  ieam  that 

ms.     With  respect  this  bill  had  been  carried  into  effect 

f  1784,  the  crown  in  any  part  of  the  country.     With 

Df  commons  were  respect  to  the  system  by  which  tlie 

as  to  the  mode  of  army  was  to  be  so  materially  in- 

le  govenmient,  in  creased,  he   believed  it  would  be 

hhich,  public  busi-  fOuttdthat  i,t  liad failed  in  lU object, 
and 
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and  rliat»  so  far  from  increasing  the 
miUcary  force  of  the  country,  the 
numbers  of  the  army  were  not  now 
so  great  as  they  were  last  year.  His 
majesty's  speech  did  not  allude  to 
the  escape  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
itsretttmin  safety  to  its  ports,  neither 
did  it  aodce  our  expeditions.  Witli 
respect  to  riie  latter,  it  was  deeply 
to  be  JameDted   that  one  of  them 
should  liave  been  delayed  in  port 
for  several  months,  and  at  lenr;th 
sent  tNit  at  a  period  of  the  year, 
when  it  was  mott  probable  it  would 
laeetDnch  the  most  onfavourable 
and  stormy   'weather.    The  next 
topic  to  which    he    thought    it 
necessary  to  advert,  was  one  allud- 
ed to  in-hts  majesty's  speech,  name- 
ly, the  situation  of  Prussia.    At 
the  time  his    msnesty-s   message 
came  down  to  parliament  respect- 
ing the  a?gression  of  Prussia,  he 
Kos  one  ofuie  foremost  to  applaud 
the  firmness  and  vigour  displayed 
by  miinsters  upon  that  occasion. 
It  did  not  follow,  however,  from 
thence,  that  he  was  to  applaud  the 
whole  of  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  iespect    to    Prussia,  and  he 
^oQJd  not  but  lament  th<it  an  earlier 
opportunity  was  not  taken,  when 
Prussia  became  determined  to  com- 
flKnce  hostilitieji  against  France,  of 
bringing  aboat  a  co-opera  lion  and 
concert  with  the  court  of  Berlin. 

Lord  GrenvsUe  concurred  with 
the  noble  baron  in  the  just  eulogi- 
nmAvhich  he  had  made  on  the 
eloquence  of  tlie  noble  earl  who 
iud  moved  the  address.  But  as 
tbe  noble  baxpn  had  not  felt  it  to 
lie  isipo^r  to  advert  to  matters 
n(tt  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
Mid  ainsequently  not  in  the  motion 
tor  the  address,  he  trusted  that  it 
«T>uld  not  be  considered  by  their 
}ofd!»hips  as  inoproper  for  him  to 
ftcjmadvert  on  those  topics.  The 
fifble  ba3t>xi9  siftier  z  Terj^^olemf 


dedamtion  of  the  inestimable  value 
to  the  constitution  of  the  preroga- 
tive vested  in  his  majesty  of  dis» 
solving  parliament,  and  of  the 
free  and  indisputable  right  which 
his  majesty  had  to  exercise  than 
right  at  all  times,  had  not  scrupled 
to  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  reasons 
why  the  prerogative  ought  not  to 
have  been  exercised,  as  it  had  re- 
cently been  exercised  by  his  ma^ 
jesty.  Lord  Grenville  said  he 
should  have  been  surprised  at  anj 
noble  lord  in  the  house  standing; 
up  in  his  place  to  question  the  ex«' 
ercise  of  a  prerogative  so  clearly 
inlierent  in  his  majesty,  and  so  in- 
dubitably useful ;  but  thatancble 
baron  should,  after  a  preface  sd 
magnificent,  as  to  the  value  of  this 
prerogative,  of  its  sacred  quality* 
of  its  being  above  all  question, 
make  a  direct  charge  against  his 
majesty's  ministers  for  having  ad- 
vised the  exercise  of  it,  was  really 
what  he  could  not  reconcile  with 
any  rules  of  rational  conduct.  For 
himself,  sacred  as  he  held  every 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  he  fete 
tliat  his  majesty's  servants  were 
answerable  for  the  advice  which 
tliey  gave  his  majesty  for  the  ex- 
ercise, or  for  abstaining  from  the 
exercise,  of  every  one  of  them.  In 
no  case  did  he  conceive  the  exercise. 
of  this  undoubted  prerogative  to 
have  been  more  wise,  more  salu« 
tary,  or  more  attentive,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  to  the  feelings 
of  his  people,  than  the  dissolution 
which  had  lately  taken  place.  If 
at  any  moment  of  our  history  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative  was 
M'ise,  proper,  and  discreet,,  it  was 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
empire  had  gained  this  great  and 
important  advantage  from  the 
measure,  that  the  degree  of  una- 
nimity which  had  been  manifested 
by  the  people  from  one  end  of  tljc 
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come.  It  certainly  has  not  been 
from  ourselves  ;  but  if  I  hiid  been 
called  upon  before  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  statesman,  Mr,  Fox, 
to  viy  what  I  thought  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  would  affirm  that, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there 
was,  in  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Gren- 
▼illc,  such  an  union  of  extensive 
and  correct  views,  such  an  union 
of  talents  and  abilities  for  business, 
such  gonius  and  greatness  of  mind, 
as  could  not  be  found  any  where 
else.  Some  of  tlie  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  acquisition  to  any  adminis- 
tration. But  Mr.  Fox  and  lord 
Grenville  when  urlted,  were  not 
to  be  equalled.  Much  of  that 
praise  is  now,  however,  in  the 
grave,  vrhere  Mr.  Fox  lies  by  the 
»ide  of  his  ilhistrious  rival,  to  whom 
he  was  a  political  opponent,  not  a 
personal  enemy  ;  and,  I  trust,  after 
all  their  differences  are  at  an  end, 
that  they  are  now  happy  together. 
But  even  now,  with  the  exception 
of  such  an  humble  individual  as 
myself,  I  do  not,  on  looking  around 
xne,  see  how  an  administration 
could  be  formed,  more  entitled  to 
confidence  than  die  present.  We 
have  been  asked  wnat  we  have 
done :  we  were  told  that  we  were 
cm  a  bed  of  roses  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  !  But  it  was  impossible 
that  we  could  have  repaired  those 
terrible  misfortunes  wnich  for  fif- 
teen years  had  been  desolating  the 
continent.  If  we  failed  from  want 
of  exertion,  or  even  from  corrupt 
Ifiismanagepient,  for  that  too  seems 
to  be  imputed,  0ien  we  deserve  to 
suffer  for  it.  But  if  the  seeds  of 
these  disasters  were  sown  throuoh 
po  fault  of  ours,  then  we  are  not 
responsible  for  what  no  exertion  on 
pur  part  could  prevent.  The  ri^qht 
{ifinourable  gentleman  has  begun 


with  Prussia,  and  stated  the  ca- 
lamities which  she  has  endured. 
With  all  his  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion, here  he  has  not  cxagj^erated, 
for  he  could  not.  We  had  before 
seen  empires  and  armies  over-, 
turned,  but  this  destruction  has 
been  so  rapid,  as  to  be  almost  un- 
paralleled. When  empires  fell  be- 
fore, it  was  not  till  after  a  long 
struggle,  and  repeated  misfortunes. 
But  now  we  see  a  power  hiqh  in 
resources  and  in  military  renown, 
overturned  in  a  single  battle,  and 
its  monarch  forced  to  seek  for  safety 
in  fli,[;lit,  with  onU'  a  few  followers. 
In  his  address  too  he  has  alluded 
to  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Bruns* 
vrtck.  He  too  was  forced  to  fly  ; 
and  at  a  distance  from  his  capital, 
with  a  few  melancholy  attendants, 
affected  more  by  the  fate  of  his 
country  and  of  Europe  than  his 
own,  his  great  heart  burst.  Ven- 
geance even  pursued  him  to  the 
grave.  Caesar  and  Alexander,  after 
the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victory 
attained,  were  not  inaccessible  tq 
pity.  But  here,  when  the  request 
was  made  that  the  remains  of  this 
hero  should  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
terred in  his  capital,  the  request 
yrzs  refused  with  sarcastic  malice, 
such  as  could  only  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  savage,  destitute  of  every 
noble  and  generous  feeling.  Though 
we  have  not  adverted  to  this,  let 
him  not  think  that  we  do  not  feel  it. 
He  should  not  have  said  that  such 
an  omission  was  unprecedented. 
The  reason  for  omitting  it  was 
simply  this,  that  no  precedent  for 
it  could  be  found.  With  regard 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
allusions  to  Hanover  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  dedlaration  of  war  by 
this  country  against  Prussia,  I  am 
astonished  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman could  hazard  such  an  un- 
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funded  statement.  Indeed  if  the 
honourable  ^ndeinaii  hzd  taken 
tiie  trouble  ( i  Jooking  at  the  terms 
of  the  declaration  itself,  he  would 
hrt'TC  there  seen,  tliat>  so  far  from 
HunovcT  bciup:  the  only  cause, 
the  sViUttiiJg  of  the  rivers  in  llie 
rorth  d  Uermany  aguinst  our 
comiserce  was  the  principal  alleged 
groond  of  hostility,  and  upon  tnat 
grouxid  the  house  voted  the  address 
to  ins  iDajestyt  which  approved  the 
OMirsie pursued  by  government  upon 
that  occasion.  But  even  supposing 
that  the  ports  in  the  north  oif 
Gennaay  were  not  closed  against 
our  shipping,  was  not  the  detention 
of  Han^rer  by  Pnissra,  upon  such 
grounds  as  tl^t  power  alleged,  of 
such  a  nature  as  this  government 
could  not  subscribe  to  ?  Was  it 
not  such  a  claims  indeed,  as  onr 
goreniiDent  could  not  allow  any 
poirer  to  insist  upon  in  a  negotia- 
tion, or  u>  maintain  without  mter- 
Tuption?  Would  the  honourable 
gentleman  say  that  it  was?  But, 
combimng  the  detention  of  Han- 
over  with  the  shutting  up  the  ports 
I  bite  already  stated,  would  the 
honourable  gentleman,  as  member 
of  a  cabinet  hesitate  to  advise  his 
Dijjcsty  to  declare  war  against  the 
power  which  should  be  guilty  of 
such  aggressions ;  or  would  he  ad- 
vise his  majesty  to  conclude  peace 
with  a  power  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  £liot*ld  insist  upon 
^hholdin^  Har.ovcr  ?  In  tlie  ad- 
<hess  which  the  right  honourable 

f^cleman  ha'*  read  to  the  house, 
perceive  that  theic  are  very  many 
professions  of  {>ersonal  attachment  to 
our  sovereign,  and  of  anxious  wishes 
for  his  interests.  I  would  wish  to 
kiK)w,  then,  from  the  right  ho- 
nourable author,  or  advocate  of  all 
these  professions,  whether  he,  as  a 
Biiaister,  would  conduct  a  negotia- 
tion, and  conclude  a  vr^T  which 


should  alienate  from  that  sovereign 
an  hereditary  possession,  wrested 
from  him  Qriginally  on  account 
merely  of  a  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  a  foreign  enemy,  and  in 
which  war  that  hereditary  posses- 
sion had  no  concern.  Of  the  sepa- 
rate interests  of  this  country  and 
Hanover,  I  have  read  and  heard 
much.  Into  the  discussion,  how* 
ever,  I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter  z 
bur,  thinking  as  I  do,  that  honour 
is  the  most  valuable  possession  of 
any  state,f  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating,  that  it  would  be  highlr 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  £ng» 
land,  because  tncr)!isistent  with  its 
honour,  to  leave  Hanover  to  France 
or  her  allies,  under  such  circum* 
stances  as  I  have  already  described. 
When  Hanover  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Prussia,  it  will  be  recoL 
lected  that  it  was  transferred  to  her 
by  France,  with  whom  she  was  in 
the  closest  alliance ;  and  when  this 
was  connected  .  with  the  original 
cause  ^f  the  invasion  of  that  elec- 
torate, I  would  appeal  to  this 
house,  and  to  the  world,  whether 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  any 
sentimenpof  magnanimity^  honour, 
or  justice,  to  allow  its  lawful  sove-. 
reigij  to  be  delved  of  Hanover  in 
consequence  oi^  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  (A  cry 
of  Hear  !  hear ! )  I  think,  resumed 
the  nobie  lord,  that  I  have  fully 
answered  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's ohserviitions  upon  this  head. 
But  there  is  anotlier  charge  of  the 
honourable  gentleman's,  which  he 
has  dwelt  upon  as  the  most  serious, 
and  to  which  I  shall  take  leave  to 
apply  a  few  remarks.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  makes  this  heavy 
accus;ir.ion,  that  we  did  not  sen^ 
timely  assistance  to  Prussia,  ^ut 
how  soon  hud  we  reason  to  suppose 
that  Prussia  was  at  all  disposer!  to 
eater  into  hostilities  with  France } 
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At  the  timewedeclared  againsther, 
ihe  was  i^i  close  connection  witli 
the  French  gpvernment.  But  pot- 
with»tandu\g  our  declaration,  silie 
had  oppojctuniities  epoug;h  of  co^* 
jnuni^at/ng  tp  our  government  any 
intention  sh^^  entertained  >^'ith  le- 
gard  %o  fra^vce*.  For, ,  akhougli 
var  again^  Prus&ta  was  declared 
in  April,  baron  Jacobi  did  not 
leave  this  country  until  xhc  15\h  of 
August.  Of  c&nrse  ample  means 
of  communicauon  with  our  govern, 
ment  were  open  to  Prusjjia.  But 
&tiU  nothing  transpired  to  indicate 
to  us  the  disposition  of  tliat  po^er 
to  break » her  connections  with 
France,  and  to  CQmmence  actual 
war.  No  sign  of  tlie  separation  ap- 
peared :  b^t  as  soon  as  i(  )>ccaxxic 
evident  to  us  that  Prussia  d«iter- 
snined  oq  wi^-,  I  v^ture  to  say, 
that  not  4  pioni^t  was  lost  to  af- 
ford that  power. every  aid  the  na- 
ture of  the  pa^  .admittedf  Thjtt 
no  intimation  of  tb^  views  pf  Prussia 
bad  beeyi  ^^oner.  ^^^iv^d.  by  our 
ambassa^priat  r;^i«,  was  not  at  all 
attribu^j)le  to  any  w^nt  of  dili- 
gence, al^lfty,  gnd  action,  dis- 
plaved  on  xhp  part  of  d\e  noble 
lord  who  ^ad^  C9nducted  thdt;  mis- 
sion in  a  manner  sp  crni^c^itly 
worthy  .of  his  charactej,  and.  fo 
well  calct^i^^  £had;^n  apprpprjate 
disposition  wste4  <?P.th^  part  9^ 
the  enejny)  to  l>ring  it  to  ai^^an^i- 
cable  conclusion*  Bi^  no  oppcf- 
tunity  offered  to  that  noble  lord  to 
ascertain  the  altered  views  of  Prus- 
sia. When,  however,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  aheratijun  reached  tins 
country,  ministers  were  not  slow 
to  att  upon  it.  Jacobi,  whose  pro- 
posals to^  this  country^  turned  out, 
after  all,  to  be  quite  unbatisr;^ctpry, 
did  not  reach  Hamburgh  until, the 
]st  of  October,  nor  arrive  in  X^on- 
don  until  the  )  6th,  m)r  cpmmuni- 
pate  his  propositions  to  his  majesty's 


ministers  until  the  II ih,  and  tlie 
botde  of  Aucrstiidt,  it  would  be 
recoUectjCd,  was  fouj; ht  on  the  Utb 
of  tliHt  month.  From  this  state- 
nipnt,  the  house  and  the  country 
vill  be  enabled  to  .appretiate  the 
ri^ht,  honourable  gentleman's  cen- 
sure upon  the  cpnduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  this  transaction. 
Th;it  .the  conduct  of  Prussia  to- 
wards tiie  British  government  va$ 
not  sucli  ai,  aifi^rded  ihe  latter  the 
least  oppoitunity  rS  afTcrding  her 
any  timely  or  effectual  assistance, 
must  be  obvious ;  but  >till  more 
unsurcountable  was  the  course  pur- 
sued by  that  court  Avitli  regard  to 
Ru^ia,  her  ally,  who  was  pledged 
by  treaty  to  assist  her.  The  rcbO- 
lutiou  of  Prussia  actually  to  com- 
mence hostilities  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  Russism  government 
by  count  Krusemark,  who  was  dis- 
patched  with  that  intelligence  to 
St.  PjBtersburgh,  which  l^e  did  not 
reach  until  the  30th  of  September. 
The  moment  the  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  the  magnanimous  sove- 
reign of  Russia,  orders  were  issued 
to  set  the  troops  in  motion,. and  ^^ 
army  was  immediately  marched  off 
under  general.  Beningsen.  Such 
was  the  procrastination  of  Prussia, 
cvcT*  towards  a  court  -wiih  whom 
she,^ad  ;iq  differenpes.  to  adjust, 
fr<Qm  Y^hprn  slie  had  a  rigl^t  to  cull 
for,  immediate  aid — «iud  iyph  was 
the  course  that  rend^ted  upt  only 
this  countrj',  but  Russia,  unable  to 
afford  her  any  effectual  assistance : 
upoii  all  the  points  referred  to  rela- 
tive to  Prussia,  I  believe  I  have  sa- 
tisfactorily replied  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman.  Now,  as  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  re- 
marks upon  the  nrgotiation,  the 
light  honourable  gentleman  hits 
declined  to  eruer  fully  into  the 
suhjec;:,  but  yet  in  stating,  profess- 
edly with  a  vie^  to  inform  piinj^tcrs 
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fif  th«  poiats  opon  which  he  should 
feel  St  necessaiy  to  require  further 
explanacxoiiy  the  right  honourable 
jrentleinan  hss  not  declined  to  in« 
dulge  m  a  strain  of  animadversion 
rery  well  calculated  to  produce  an 
undue  opinion  of  the  case.  Wi(h«- 
out  waidng  for  the  further  expla- 
xiation  wbidi  he  professed  to  think 
IMxesszrf  ,  he  has  thought  proper  to 
assert,  that  the  fitatement  in  his  zm- 
jcstf*$  dedaratinny  relative  to  the 
first  oveitinre  for  a  negotiation^ 
rcHsiog  from  the  French  govern-" 
xncnty  appeared  to  be  unfounded. 
Does  the  honourable  gentleman 
roean  to  argue  that  the  nrst  letter 
of  mf  Lite  right  honourable  friend, 
vhich  related  merely  to  the  assas- 
sin, and  which  did  equal  honour  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  that  illus- 
trious person,  had  any  reference 
whatever  to  a  negotiation  for  peace? 
No»  not  a  word  about  it.  But  as 
to  the  circumstance  of  makin?  the 
first  overture  for  peace^  I  peri|ctly 
concur  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  there  is  nothing 
oishonoiirable  in  the  thing  kscli*, 
prorided  cfrcumstances  call  for  it. 
So  £tr,  indeed,  am  I  from  enter- 
taining any  such  opinion,  tiiat  were 
a  prcMusing  opportunity  to  ofier 
and  any  change  to  appear  in  t|ie 
pntenskms  of  the  enemy,  I  sliotild 
not  be  slow  to  make  -an  overture  fbr 
aegottBtJoii,  from  any  fearof  the  re- 
pr3iemton  that  it  might  incur,  par- 
ticularly on  the  score  of  false  pride. 
iS^t  with  respect  to  the  ^ate  nego- 
tiation, I  am  warranted  in  z^ssert- 
ing,  that  when  the  person  at  the 
h^  of  the  French  government 
told  one  of  his  assemblies  that  the 
first  overture  was  made  by  diis 
coaatry^  he  stated  that  which  was 
uitme.  But  the  whole  history  of 
this  negotiation  will  form  the  most 
complete  answer  to  the  honourable 
{eatieffiaa*s  objections^  and  the  best 


antidote  to  the  unbecoming  sar- 
casms which  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  thought  proper  to  deal 
out,  particularly  against  the  con- 
duct of  my  illastriotts  predecessor^ 
who  is  most  unaccountably  cen- 
sured for  a  want  of  thlt  simplicity 
and  manliness  of  chariicter  which 
are  most  strikingly  obvious  in  his 
letters.  That  my  honourable  ftiend 
made  no  concealment  of  a  negotia* 
tlon  with  France  at  the  time  he 
brought  down  the  message  relative 
to  Prussia,  because,  in  fact,  no  ne- 
gotiation was  then  on  the  tapis-** 
and  that  his  conduct  was  in  thls^ 
(as  in  every  instance  of  his  life) 
pWin,  open,  and  manly,  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  may  fully  de- 
monstrate. The  right  honourable 
gentleman's  attack,  therefore,  is 
powerless  with  regard  to  my  de- 
ceased friend.  But  the  attacks  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
are  general.  Among-  the'  rest  he 
Mis  thought  proper  ti^  kvel  his 
shafts  at  me,  not,  howerer,  in  his 
speech.  He  reserved  m^  fbr  hjs 
address — ^where  he  complains  of 
predatory  squadrons  y^t\g  a]:lowed 
to  maraude  without  interruption 
nmong  our  West  India  colonies. 
He  has  not^  however,  stated  the 
amount  of  these  squadrons,  the 
amount  of  the  mischief  they  have 
done^  nay,  more,  die  'means  by 
which  they  were  able  t6  get  out  of 
port.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
squadrons  alluded  to  by  the  honour* 
able  gentleman,  were  at  sea  before 
I  was  appointed  to  the  admiralty  : 
one  squadron  sailed  in  October* 
1805,  and  the  other^  of  eleven 
sail  of  the  line,  in  December  fol- 
lowing:  and  when  1  came  to  the 
admiralty  there  was  ndt  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  be  found  that  could  in- 
form us  as  to  the  destination  of 
^ose  squadrons  ;  we  had  nothing 
yrhatever  to  guide  pur  judgment* 
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"we  were  left  to  our  own  inqnirj, 
and  we  could  only  send  out  squa- 
drons in  pursuit  of  them  in  every 
direction,  where  they  were  likely  to 
have  steeredy  or  where  any  mischief 
could  be  done.  In  consequence  of 
these  and  some  other  arrangements 
made  of  our  naval  force,  the  noble 
lord  had  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  not  one  ship  of  the  squadrons 
before  alluded  to,  had  yet  returned 
to  France,  excepting  that  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  which  was  obliged  to 
fly  for  safety  into  a  port,  in  which  a 
ship  of  the  line  had  never  ventured 
before,  and  in  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  could  not 
long  survive.  Not  a  ship  of  war 
either  had  been  sufiered  to  escape 
from  French  harbours  within  tne 
present  year,  excepting  the  five 
fri^tes,  of  which  sir  Samuel  Hood 
ha3  captured  four.  The  noble 
lord  contrasted  th**  conduct  of  the 
military  department,  under  his 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Wind" 
ham))  with ■  that  cf  his  predecessor 
(lord  Castlereagh),  particularly 
upon  the  subject  of  expeditions  pre- 
pared and  dispatched  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  expe- 
dition sent  off  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember last,  under  lord  Cathcart, 
and  recalled  eleven  days  afters- 
wards.  He  also  entered  fnto  a 
comparison  of  the  stat^  of  preparar 
tipn  in  ■jx'hiph  the  troops  weje  sent 
biit,  ^xid  aiioted  some  passages 
from  the  letters  of  lord  Casue*. 
reagh  to  lord  Cathcart,  descriptive 
of  the  unprepared  state  of  the 
troops.  From  this  the  noble  lord 
proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  the 
expedition  to  Bi^enos  Ayres,  which, 
pe  showed,  was  never  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  any  arrangement 
px  order  of  the  late  ministers,  nor, 
indeed,  was  any  thing  known  in 
England  of  such  an  expedition, 
\(nt4  dispatches  were  received  from 


sir  Home  Popham,  dated  at  8t. 
Helena,  and  immediately  after- 
wards orders  were  issued  to  send 
out  reinforcements,  which  were 
ready  in  a  fortnight,  and  would 
have  sailed  if  the  winds  permitted. 
But  the  whole  delay  did  not  exceed 
a  month.  After  the  noble  lord 
had  recapitulated  his  princ^ipal  ar- 
guments,* he  concluded,  by  expres- 
sing his  readiness  to  meet  the  right 
honourable  accuser  of  ministers 
upon  iJie  fullest  discussion  of  each 
of  the  topics  to  which  his  speech 
and  his  address  referred. 

Lord  Castlereagh  reviewed  the 
condilct  and  plans  of  administra- 
tion,  both  since  they  had  been  in 
office,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  their  opposition,  declanng  that 
the  measures  adopted  by  himself 
and  his  friends  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature  from  those  of  the  op- 
position for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  original  motion  on  the  address 
was  then  carried  fiem.  can> 

When  the  report  of  the  address 
was  made  on  ^e  20th,  another 
spirited  debate  took  place,  in 
which  lord  Howick,  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Perceval,  lord  Henry  Petty, 
and  others,  took  a  part,  and  the 
address  was  ordered  to  be  taken  up 
to  his  majesty. 

On  the  22d,  the  earl  of  Ayles- 
ford,  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
lord  Ossulston  in  the  commons,  re- 
ported that  his  majesty  had  been 
watted  upon  with  the  address,  to 
which  his  majesty  had  returned  a 
most  gracious  answer. 

Lord  Grenville  then  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  upper  house,  several 
papers  respecting  the  late  negotia- 
tion with  r  ranee,  giving  notice  that 
he  should  on  the  2d  of  January 
submit  to  their  lordships  a  motion 
on  the  subject.  His  lordship  next, 
after  a  neat  and  well-turned  eulo- 
^ium  on  the  conduct  of  sir  J.  Stuart, 

his 
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liis  officers  and  men,  in  the  battle  themselves  to  the  sober  reflection 
of  Maidsi^  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  of  every  man  ;  and,  indeed,  that 
to  major-general  sir  J.  Stuart,  bri«  house  and  country  had  already,  by 
gadier-generaJs  Cole  and  Ackland,  their  admiration  and  fi;ratitade» 
and  the  officers  under  the  com<*  pronounced  upon  the  value  of  the 
mand  of  ar  John  Stuart,  in  tlie  glorious  achievement!  There  was 
action  of  Calabna,  on  the  fourth  of  not  a  single  one  of  the  various 
July  last  $  asd  also  an  acknowledge  views  iti  which  this  exploit  could  be 
meat  oi  the  services  of  the  non-  considered,  that  did  not  rank  it  with 
comiDissioned  officers  and  soldiers  the  proudest  achievements  of  our 
engaged  in  that  action :  which  mo-*  ancestors,  that  did  not  raise  it  to  a 
tiofls  were  agreed  to  ww*  i/rw,  level  even  with  the  venerable  days 
In  theh(»se  of  commons,  after  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincoart« 
the  Dsual  roatiQe  of  business.  In  mentioning  these  scenes  of  Brit- 
Mr.  Secretary  Windham,  in  stat*  ish  fame  and  valour,  he  could  not 
tng  that  he  rose  merely  in  pur-  omit  to  state  one  peculiar  character 
soance  of  a  former  notice,  to  move  which  belonged  to  this  distinguish- 
that  the  thanks  of  that  house  should  ed  service,  namely,  the  accession  it 
^  given  to  general  sir  John  Stuart,  produced  to  our  stock  of  national 
the  officers  and  men  engaged  under  glory,  the  most  valuable  possessioa 
him,intbeglonousbatUeof  Maida,  of  a  great  nation*  Other  services 
did  Qoc  conceive  that  any  thing  might  cut  a  greater  figure,  inrela^ 
more  woold  be  necessary  to  be  said,  tion  to  their  effiect  in  adding  to  na^ 
(Ri  his  part,  in  order  to  obtain  the  donal  importance,  by  acquisitions 
fmanimoos  concurrence  of  the  house  of  strength,  resources,  or  territory* 
in  his  motioiL  There  had  been  so  though  not  of  a  character  to  csui 
very  general,  so  very  lively,  and  so  for  the  sort  of  honours  and  distinc; 
very  proper  a  feeling  manifested  tions  merited  by  achievements  of 
tbrougjiotzt  the  country  on  the  sub-  this  kind.  In  this  respect  the  value 
jetu  liu  be  was  convinced,  that  as  and  importance  of  the  exploit  was 
BO  mocicm  of  this  descriptron  had  hie;hly  augmented,  even  in  the 
«vcr  been  agreed  to  wtth  more  midst  of  those  splendid  and  bril* 
perfect  uoanimity  than  this  would,  liant  triumphs  to  which  this  coun- 
to  Done  had  ever  more  completely  try  had  been  so  much  accustomed^ 
(anied  the  feelings  and  approba-  Tne  glory  acquired  in  this  action 
tioo  of  the  country  widi  it«  The  had  not  often  been  equalled,  and 
^OB 10  whkb  his  motion  referred  never  had  been  surpassed  in  the  re- 
*as  ooe  of  the  most  disttngnished  cords  of  military  renown.  O^ 
crploicsthat  appeared  in  the  annals  what  value  it  was  to  keep  up  this^ 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  Every  high  character  for  military  ^pirity 
nan  most  be  so  thoroughly  im-  how  necessary  it  was  to  encourage 
pressed  with  its  character  and  im-  it  with  every  honourable  distinction 
poTtaDce,that  it  was  altogether  un-  of  public  approbation  and  gratK 
Kcessary  to  dwell  upon  its  value,  tude,  how  impossible  it  was  far 
^  he  venmred  to  say  any  thing  any  great  country  to  preserve  its 
tpgp  the  subject,  it  was  purely  &om  character  and  independence  without: 
IS  impulse  to  eive  indulgence  to  the  possession  of  such  feelings, 
Ik  feelings.  The  character  of  the  these  were  topics  upon  which  it  was 
trpUi  ttsdf,  and  the  advantages  unnecessary  tor  him  to  dwell.  But 
tut  flowed  from  it^  must  present  if  ever  there  had  been  a  period  of 
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the  worWf,  ivhen  at  strone  military    men.    This  fact  had  been  discbvei<* 
feeling  'was^vrantedfor  the  preser-    ed  from  returns  found  upon  thtf 
▼ation  of  the  greatutets  ^na  glory    persons  of  some  of  the  officers  that 
of  a.'00iBUry>  it  was  the  present,    had  been  killed.    The  next  ci renin -^ 
It  vr9B  atns  ipemd»  when  the' whole    stance  he  had  to  mention,  respected 
world  kli  become,  Wi  k  wei^»  one    the  amount  of  the  enemy's  loss ;  this 
uniTetaal  caa^ ;  when  all  nations    v^as  a    consideration  whith  they 
were  <Kciuiied  with  military  views,    cottld  not  dwell  upon  with  satisfac- 
nilitary  ^me,   and  military  ser-    tton,  though  it  was  an  important 
▼ices  a  when  these  military  pursuits    evidence  of  the  decisive  nature   of 
were  substituted  in  place  of  the    the  victory^  sir  J.  Stuart  stated  the 
civil  arts  of  life  ;  when  no  country    number  of  the  killed  at  700,  but  it 
could  be  safe  that  did  not  cultivate    had  been  afterwards  ascertained, 
diem,  and  when  any  country  that    by  observations    made  upon    the 
did  not  cultivate  them,  could  no    spot,  that  tlie  number  killed  tn  the 
longer  hope  to  contmue  its  tnde^    action  amounted  to  1 SOO :  fifteeii 
pendence*  The  immediate  tendency    hundred  prisoners  had  been  the  im- 
and  efiect  of  the  *  gloriouft  battle    mediate  fruit  of  the  action,  and  a 
of  Maida  was,  that  it  would  meet    considerable  number  more  fell  into 
diese  opinions,  and  conect  the  error    our  hands  from  the  consequences 
in  which  tliey  originated.     It  was    of  the  action ;  so  that  thus  a  nuni<» 
impossible  to  coneemplute  tliis  glo-    ber,  ilearly  equal  to  the  whole  of 
rious  exploit  in  all  its  circumstances,    the  British  force,  had  been  dispos- 
■ad  not  give  way  to  a  feeling  of    ed  of  brf  tins  brilliant  action.    An- 
tixumph  at  the  superiority  of  na-    other  consequence  of  the  exploit  was, 
tional  ^'^our  displayed  in  it*    The    that  it  had  set  the  Calabrians  free 
detail  of  the  action  exhibited  merits    from  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
of  ail  sorts,'  equally  honourable  to    and  had  totally  broken  up  the  force 
the  skiU '  of  ^  the  ^cers,  and  the    of  general  Regnier  in  these  pro« 
firmness  and  valour  of  die  soldiers*    vinces,  which  amounted  to  13,000 
Having  been  led  thus  far  by  the    men*    It  wa^  not  perhaps  neces- 
nataral  {Measure  one  feels  in  speak-    sary  to  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the 
ing  of  so  grateful  a  subject,  he    advantages  that  resulted  from  this 
shouU  not  detain  the  houte  long^er    battle,  but  the  glory  that  had  been 
than  whilst  he  could  state  some  cir»    acquired  in  it,  he  considered  of  in« 
cumstances  respecting  the  action,    finitely^  greater   importance  than 
which  were  not  generally  known*    any  immediate  benefits  that  had 
By  these  circumstances  it  would    been  derived  firom  the  action ;  this 
appear,  that  the  victory  had  been    it  was  that  would  carry  the  effect 
mor^  decisive,  and  the  defeat  of    of  the  brilliant  exploit  beyond  the 
the  enemy  more  complete  than  was    single  instance,  by  restoring  the  mit. 
at  first  supposed.     Sir  John  Stuart    litary    renown    of   this    country^ 
had  correctly  stated  the  amount    which  had  been  called  in  question, 
of  his  own  force  as  under  5000    He  who  gives  gloxj  to  his  coimtry 
jnen,  but  he  had  not  the  means  of    gives  that  which  is  far  more  valuable 
accurately   ascertaining  the  force    to  it  than  anv  acquisition  whatever  t 
of  the  enemy,  when  he  wrote  his    glor^  alone  is  not  to  be  taken  ^way 
dispatch  ;  in  that  it  had  br^en  stat-    by  time  or  incidents ;  ships,  territo- 
cd  at  nearly  7000,  but  it  should    rtes,  or  possessions,  may  be  wrested 
have  bcea  staled  at  nearly  8000   frpm  a  country,  but  the  mode  of 
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•cqainng  them  can  never  b^  for- 
^tten,  and  the  glory  of,  the  coa» 
(juestisLidepeaiient  of  all  aqcicknts* 
The  acr^uisuions,  that  were  tjie  con- 
sequence of  the  ^lonoiis  dzys  pf 
Crcsiy  and  pDic(ier5»    have    long 
since  passed  iato  other  haodsa  hut 
the    glory  of    those   .iUastno«u 
achiereinaits  still    adheres  to  .(he. 
Brituli  fiame,  and  is  immortai :  it 
u  that  fine  extract  that  pure  es- 
sence* that  endures  tp  all    age% 
whilst  the  grosser  parts,   the  resi- 
duaiD,  pis  away,  and  are  lost*  in 
die  course  of  time.  On  this  ground 
it  was  that  he  thought  that  the  vie* 
xoxj  of  Maida  would  stand  as  high 
as  any  exploits  upon  the  records  of 
oar   military    achievemeatSy    and 
that  the  glory  of  general   Stuart 
aod  his  brave  army  would  survive 
it  to  the  latest  oosterity,  unless  the 
country  shoulo,  at  any  time,  sink 
to  sach  a  state  of  degradation*  (hat 
the  memory  of  former  glory  would 
be  a  reproach  to  existing  degene*. 
racy ;  eren  in  such  a  state  of  degra- 
dation, he  was  sure  that  such  an  in- 
stance as  this  would  be  calculated 
to  rouse  a  nation  to  emulate  the  ex* 
pl'nis  of  its  ancestors.    The  name 
of  /^eral  Stuart  will  justly  be 
ranked  widi   the  foremost  in  our 
nititary  annals.     He  had  felt  pecit- 
liar  pleasore  in  dwelling,  upon  the 
various  merits  of  this  brilliant  ex« 
pkkit  because  it  revives  and  resusci- 
Uces,  as  it  were,  that  half  of  our 
(utiooal  charaicter  which  had  been 
called  ia  question,  and  proves  that 
Britons  have  the  same  superiority 
fjrer  the  enemy  by  land  as  by  sea. 
T:ie  rirht   honourable  gentleman 
c(mcla<kd  by  moving— 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  house 
^  given  to  major-general  sir  J. 
^.lurty  for  his  distinguished  ability 
Manifested  by  htm  in  the  signal 
*^ory  obtained  on  the  4th  of  Jtily 
^  with  an   inferior  force,  over 


the  army  of  the  enemy-  on  the 
plains  ot-  Maida*?'  •       . 

A  umilar  motion  was  made  re- 
spec(iag.hrigadtcr'-?energdsCole  and 
A.ckla«d  I'  to  which 'Wds  idded  . 

HThat  the  house  both  highlyap^ 
proves  and  acknowledges  the  diw 
stineuished  valour,  intrepidity,  and 
dtticipline,  idisplayed  by  the  officers 
and  men  In  the  glorious  'battle  of 
Maida." 

'.  These  motions  were  seconded  in 
an  exeelknt  speech  by  sir  John 
Doyle^  and  we;'e  agreed  to  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

On  the  24fth  of  December  Mr. 
Biddiilph  moved  as  a  resolution : 

"  Tliat  the  assignment  of  a  salary 
to  any  man  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  is  un- 
necessary, and  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  inexpe- 
dient.''    As  a  preface  to  this  mo- 
tion, he  said  he  was  not  aware  how 
it  would  be  received'  by  die  house, 
but  he  was  'conscious^  that,  in  sub- 
mitting it,  hd  had  ipesfbrmed  his 
duty.    It  was  the  first'  attempt  at 
oeoonomy,    as    recommended    so 
strongly  in  his   majesty's  speech^ 
and  as  such  he  ventared  to  urge  it. 
He  said  that  the  situation  of  chair- 
man of  the  committees  recjuired  no 
exertion  beyond  the  capability  of 
ordinary  talents,  and-  he  thought 
that  there  were  several  gentlemen, 
who  were  already  receiving  salaries 
under  the  government,  who  might 
perform  theoffice  very  well.  Hecon- 
sidered  that  the  several  junior  lords 
of  the  treasury  might  do  the  office^ 
and  be  would  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  the  members  of  his  majesty's 
administration,  whether  the  mindf 
of  these  gentlemen    came   down 
overladen  to  the  hou$e,  or  their 
bodies  over-harassed   with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  day  ;  or  whether  they 
did  not  come  down  as  full  of  vigour 
and  as    capable  of  that  duty  as 
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sny  mend>er  of  the  house.  Ob- 
jections might  be  made,  but  a 
change  of  system  was  necessary 
fer  the  salvation  of  the  country : 
the  principle  was  a  good  onc^  and 
if  followed  up*  it  would  convince 
the  country  that  the  house  meant 
Id  act  upon  a  rigid  oeconomy* 

Mr.  Robson  seconded  the  mo- 
tion :  upon  which  lord  Howick 
said,  No  person  felt  more  deeply 
than  he  did,  the  propriety  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
secuting the  plan  of  ceconomy,  as 
recommended  in  his  majesty's 
speech ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
the  principle  recommended  in  that 
speech  was  ever  intended  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution  as  the  one  now 
submitted  by  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman* As  to  the  motion,  he  was 
persuaded  that  if  it  were  carried, 
few  would  be  found  to  execute  the 
duties  of  the  department,  and  the 
proverb,  **  What's  every  body's  bu* 
sitiess,  is  nobody's,"  would  be  com- 
pletely verified.  At  all  events  the 
resolution  ought  not  to  be  moved 
till  the  end  of  tne  session  ;  he  should 
therefore  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph  the  motion  was  negatived : 
and  on  the  29di  Mr.  Ilobhouse 
was  voted  to  be  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  supply  and  ways  and 
meanS|  with  the  usual  salary. 

On  the  ^Oth  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  act  for  regu- 
lating the  leather  trade  ;  and  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Temple^  leave  was 
obtained  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  act  that  prohibits  the  re- 
firating  of  oak-bark,  and  to  in- 
Semnify  persons  who  had  incurred 
penalties  for  regrating  oaken  bark. 
His  lordship  then  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  permitting  sugs^  and  molasses 


to  be  used  in  distilleries  anci  brew^* 
cries,  in  order  to  effect  a  relief  to 
the  West  India  trade:  the  com- 
mittee being  appointed,  the  noble 
lord  next  adverted  to  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  the  country,  and 
moved  that  the  laws  relating  to  it 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
last  session,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Perceval  asked  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Fox  and  M.  Talley- 
rand,  which  led  to  the  negotiacioiu 

Lord  liowick  in  reply  declared 
that  the  parts  of  the  letters  that 
had  been  suppressed  were  entirely 
of  a  private  nature.  He  then  en- 
tered a  good  de.il  at  large  on  the 
subject,  saying  tliat  it  was  his 
ma*ti  anxious  desire  to  'put  the 
house  in  possession  of  every  docu- 
ment that  could  consistently  with  a 
sen$e  of  public  duty  be  produced* 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  this  important 
case. 

Lord  Yarmouth  stated  that  the 
uii  possidetis  was  the  principle  adopt- 
ed by  M.  Talleyrand. 

Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
said  a  few  words,  when  the  subject 
was  dropped  for  the  present. 

Lord  Grenville,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  brought  in  a  bill  for 
abolishing  die  slave  trade,  which 
being  read  the  first  time,  his  lord- 
ship moved  that  it  be  printed,  and 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that  no  person  could  be 
more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  measure 
now  submitted  to  the  house,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  giving  full  ume 
for  its  due  consideration ;  he  there- 
fore intended  to  give  about  a  fort- 
night's notice  before  he  &hoald 
move  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said  the  reso- 
lution 
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hitioo  of  last  session  was  followed  negotiationy  which  is  the  subject  of 
bj  an  address  10  the  crown,  recom-  our  discussion.  Ther.*  can  be  no 
meiKling  a  commanicaiion  with  fo  doubt  that  peace  was  desirable,  if 
reign  powers,  as  to  the  means  of  a  peace  could  be  obtained  consist- 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.  Some  ently  with  the  honour  and  the  inter- 
infonnation  on  this  subject,  he  ests  of  this  countryt  It  must  always 
thought,  should  be  given.  be  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the 

Lord  Eldon  was  of  the  same  calamities  of  war,  and  every  state 

opinion:  to  which  lord  Grenville  actuated  by  enlightened  views  of 

replied,  that  it  was  his  wish  time  policy,  will  necessarily  consider  the 

shonid  be  given  to  come  to  a  grave  prosecution  of  war  as  the  means  of 

zod  solemn  decision,  but  not  such  obtaining  an  honourable,  a  secure, 

a  dday  as  would  tend  to  defeat  the  and  a  permanent  peace  ;  of  a  peace 

accompUshroent  of  the  purpose  of  which    shall  insure  safety  <ig:iinst 

the  bill  daring  the  present  session.  the  renewal  of  war,  and  safety  in 

The  duke   of  Clarence  avowed  the  conduct  of  it  in  the  event  of  its 

his  determination  to    oppose   the  renewal.     There  jnay  be  cases  in 

biiL  which  a  nation,  actuated  by, views 

The  motion  for  printing  the  bill  of  sound  policy,  may  think  it  ad- 
being  agreed  to,  and  the  order  of  visable  to  make  greit  sacrifices  for 
the  djLj  being  read,  to  take  into  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  peace, 
considmtion  the  papers  respcctl?ig  which  bears  every  promise  of  being 
the  late  negodation  w'ith  France :  permanent.     If  we  look  back  to 

Lord  Grenville  rose  and  spoke  :  the  treaties  of  peace  formerly  con- 
**  My  lords,  having  had  the  honour  eluded  by  this  country,  we  find 
of  preacnung  to  your  lordships  the.  th:ir  ihoucjh,  of  course,  they  could 
papers  respecting  the  late  negotia-  not  b2  coniidi^rd  as  permanent, 
tion  between  tjiis  country  and  yet  that  they  produced  a  consider- 
Fraocf,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  able  intervr.l  of  iiiinquiliity,  an  in- 
to more  your  lordships  to  address  tcrval  v.hich  mljfiit  then  be  fairly 
his  majesty  on  the  result  of  tliat  :ie-  calculated  upon,  and  which^  in  as 
gntbttion.  My  object  is  to  move  much  asit.^orved  t.  rv\:uit  andin- 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  humbly  crease  the  rtsourcc*^  of  t^e  country, 
and  gratefully  acknowledging  liis  was  worth  making  sacrifices  to  ob- 
majesty's  desire  to  restore  to  his  t;iin.  In  this  view  of  tlie  subject, 
subjects  the  blessing*;  of  peace,  as-  and  v/irh  th^?  mor«il  certainty  of  ob- 
juring his  majesty  of  our  con  vie-  taining^  a  considerable  interval  of 
tion  that  the  failure  of  the  negotia-  tranquillity,  valuable  sacrifices,  I 
tion  entered  into  fol*  that  purpose,  do  not  mean  merely  valuable  in 
did  not  arise  from  any  failure  in  his  point  of  finance,  of  commerce,  or 
majesty's  paternal  regard  for  the  of.  revenue,  but  valuable  in  point 
Wclfaie  of  his  people,  but  is  wholly  of  stren^^rh,  might,  consi'Jtently 
to  be  attributed  to  the  exorbitant  with  sound  policy  and  expedier.cy, 
demands  and  ambitious  views  df  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
France^  and  pledging  ourselves  to  ing  a  treaty  of  peace :  but  those 
toocur,  tn  every  effort,  to  st^?port  who  consider  the  htate  of  Europe 
bis  ms^esty  in  the  continuance  of  for  six  years,  or  I  may  say  for 
thecontest«  I  will  now,  my  lords,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  past, 
Wiefly  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  must  be  ccnvii  ced  that  there  was 
principle«  which   characienze  the  no  rational  h6'pe  of  any  consider- 

1^.  C  able 
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able  interval  of  iranquillity  follow-  concluded  under  such  cTrcntri-* 
ing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  stances  producing  any  considerable 
It  became  therefore  an  object  in  interval  of  iranquillity,  and  for  die 
this  negotiation,  to  seek  out  for  an  attainment  of  which,  therefore,  no 
equivalent  to  set  up  against  that  valuable  sacrifices  ought  to  he 
•^'ant  of  permanence  which  must  made  by  this  country,  because 
attend  any  peace  made  under  such  they  could  not  insure  to  us  safety 
circumstances.  Valuable  sacrifices  against  the  hnmediate  renewal  of 
could  not  be  made  to  obtain  an  the  war.  This  was,  therefore,  the 
unstable  and  insecure  peace.  I  basis  which  I  thought  the  only  one 
was  therefore,  my  lords,  of  opini(^n,  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
and  still  am  of  opmion,  that  the  a  treaty  of  peace  between  this 
only  basis  upon  which  we  ought  country  and  France,  if  such  a  treaty 
to  treat  wrth  France,  was  that  of  was  to  be  attainetS  and  this  also 
actual  possession.  We  had  made  was  the  opmion  of  those  with  whom 
several  valuable  conquests  by  means  I  had  the  honour  to  act,  amongst 
of  our  rriaritime  superiority,  whilst  whom  and  myself  tlie  greatest 
France  had  made  great  and  exien-  and  most  perfect  unanimity  pre- 
sire  conquests  on  the  antinent.  vailed,  previous  to,  and  from  tlie 
Those  conquests  were,  however,  of  moment  of  the  commencement  of 
a  descrfption  totally  drstinct,  and  the  negotiation  to  its  close.  I>u« 
could  not  be  exchanged  with  any  ring  the  whole  procedure  of  that  ne- 
prospect  of  advantage  to  either  gotiation,.  from  the  hour  it  began 
country.  This  country  being  a  till  the  moment  of  its  breaking  off, 
great  maiitmie  and  cofonial  power,  we  had  but  one  opinion  upon  the 
and  France  a  great  continental  subject,  and  unanimously  concur- 
power,  there  could  be  no  recipro-  red  in  all  the  steps  taken  during  its 
city  of  cession  bet^^•een  the  two  progress.  My  lordsy  when  his  ma- 
powers,  which  could  in  any  degree  jesty's  present  ministers  came  into 
tend  to  ilieir  mutual  advantage,  office,  they  found  a  treaty  conclud- 
The  conquests  made  by  this  coun-  ed  by  d^eir  predecessors  with  Rus- 
try  could  be  of  no  use  to  France,  fia,  in  which  each  party  bound  itself 
unless  she  could  become  a  great  not  to  conclude  peace,  without  the 
conimercial  and  colonial  power :  consent  of  he  other.  I  ^am  not 
the  conquests  made  by  France  about  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
could  be  of  no  use  to  this  coimtry,  such  a  treaty  ;  on  the  contvary,  I 
imless  she  could  become  a  great  think  it  a  wise  measure.  I  am  de- 
continenial  power*  Tlius,  the  state  cidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  what  re- 
of  actual  possession  appeared  to  mains  of  Europe  is  to  be  maintain- 
me  to  be  tlie  only  true  basis  of  ne-  ed,  if  Europe  is  to  be  recovered,  as 
gotiation  between  this  country  and  I  trir:t  it  will  be  recovered,  it  can* 
France,  tlie  only  basis  upon  which  only  be*  by  a  firm  bond  of  union,  a 
peace  ought  to  be  established,under  strict  alliance  between  this  country 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  ne^  and  the  powers  of  the  continent, 
gotiatron  took  place,  the  Ci:ly  basis  When  I  declare  that  a  wise  treaty, 
on  which  it  could  rationally  be  in  which  one  party  cannot  make 
founded,  viewing  the  relative  situ-  peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
ation  of  the  two  countries,  regard-  other,  I  am  not  to  have  extreme 
ing  also 'the  situation  of  Europe,  cases  put  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
And  the  slender  prospect  of  a  peace  that  fuconvcniences  may  arise  from 

.   such 
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inch  a  stipulation.  My  answer  to  nothing  more  was  reqifireJ  than  to 
sacii  an  argument  is  short,  that  ex-  guaranty  to  those  powers  their 
treme  cases  ought  not  to  be  put.  state  of  actual  possession;  no  con- 
Extreme  cases  cannot  be  included  quests  having  been  made  by  them 
in,  nor  ought  they  to  be  an  objec-  which  it  was  necessary  to  cede,  nor 
tion  to,  a  general  rule  5  they  must  any  thing  taken  from  them»  re- 
be  met  and  provided  for  on  their  specting  which  it  was  necessary  to 
o"wm  specific  grounds.  An  extreme  enter  into  discussion.  The  king  of 
case  nay  be  put»  that  Russia  might    Naples  stood  in  a  different  situation : 

denandt  as  a  condition  of  peac6,  he  had  unfortunately,  like  too  many 

that  half  the  old  French  monarchy  other  continental  states,  been  de- 

»hould  be  ceded  to  her  $  in  that  prived,-  by  the  power  of  France,  of 

case,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  his  dominions  on  the  continent 

this  country   would  continue  the  of  Europe.     My  lords,  I  have  no 

war  on  snch  a  ground.     Such  ex-  hesitaiion  in  saying,  diat  I  would 

treme  cases,  however,  may  be  put  have  consented  to  make  sacrifices 

out  of  the  argument,  having  no  not  merely  Valuable  in  finance,  in: 

connection,  in  fact,  widi  the  broad  revenue,  or  in  commerce,  but  even 

and    general    principle  on  which  sacrifice  of  safety  and- of  strength, 

sack  treaties  arc  concluded.  Even,  to  procure   the  restoration  to  the 

bowcTcr,  supposing  that  the  treaty  king  of  Naples  of  the  kingdorti  of 

with  Russia,  to  which  I  have  just  Naples;  but  no  sacrifices  that  we 

alluded,  had  not  been  wisely  con-  could  make   could  have  been  an 

clnded  ;  siill  the    sjicred   cnTfagc-  equivalent  to  France  for  the  resto- 

inmt  of  the  sovereign  having  been  ration  of  the  k-ngdom  of  Naples. 

^vcn  to  Russia,  his  majesty's  mi-  It  therefore   necessarily  became  a 

nmers  were  bound  to  act  in  com-  discussion  of  equivalents,  W'th  the 

pltancewith  the  injunction  of  that  view  of  iniicmnifying  tli?  king  of 

tTTcatj,  and  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Naples  for  the  loss  of  hi*kia?dom 

Tlius,    therefore,    the  negoiiatiop  somewhere  else.     With  respect  to 

comxximced  in  compliance  with  the  Sicily,  the  king  of  Naples  was  still 

injunctions  of  that   treaty,  and  at  in    possession    of  that    island,  or 

the   same  time  with  those  views  rather,  I  would  say,  it  was  in  the 

iHth  regard   to  our  other   allies,  possession  of  a  brave,  and,  as  it  has 

wlucfa  were  dictated  by  justice  and  been  proved,  an  invincible  13rl:ish 

gtxxl  faith.     Amongst  those  allies  arrxy.      That  army   had   entered 

to  be  classed  those  to  whom  the  island  with  the  consent  of  the 


we  were    bound    by   treaty,   and  king  of  Naples,  who  had  received 

those  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  them  there  in  the  full  cpnfidence 

the  circumstances  which  had   gc-  that  they  wouM  defend  it  bravely 

ctzrred  daring  the  war,  and  the  si-  and  gallantly  against  the  enemy, 

toaitons  in  which  they  were  placed  and  at  the  stinie  time  in  the  full 

m  cosiseqoence   of   the    events  of  persuasion   that  the  island   would 

tiat  war.     Of  the  former  class  of  not  be  given    up   to  the  enemy. 

iQies  were  Sweden  and  Portugal,  Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  been 

and  of  the  latter,  Naples  and  the  an  indelible  disgrace  to  this  country 

deaor  of  Hanover ;  who,  in  this  to  have  given  up  Sicily  to  France 

Qsf,  jDOst  be  considered  as  asepa-  upon  their  offer  of  an  equivalent ! 

TJtt  2nd  dist'mct     power.      With  Was  it  for  us  10  traffic  with  Sicily, 

Jlspect  to  Sweden  and  Portugal*  and  to  dispose  of  it,  without  the 

^^  C  2  consent 
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of  Its  sovereign  ?  If  the  king  of 
N.iple«  c^osc  to  surrender  his  domi- 
nions for  wl^-.itbe  might  consider  a 
sufiiciont  equivalent,  upon  ihi* conti- 
nent of  Furore,  lie  v.ms,  of  course, 
at  iiK«rty  tomitke  suchanexch:ni;:rc; 
but  it  was  UoC  for  us  cotnifHc  with 
Sicil* ,  r.nJ  l).iitcr  it  away  foi  a-y 
equivalen:  without  the  consent  of 
its  sovereign.  With  respect  to 
Hanover,  my  lord^,  I  feel  some 
difliculty  iii  addressmg  your  lord- 
ships upon  that  topic — ^not  thit 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  c!ca;- 
ness  of  the  principle  upon  which 
our  netrotiatiort  with  respect  to  that 
electorate  rests,  or  as  to  the  irjih:- 
tice  committed  by  the  enemy  upon 
the  tenitories  of  tli^t  electorate, — 
but  from  a  doubt  that  from  some 
perversion  or  distortion  of  what  is 
clear  and  obvious,  there  should  be 
an  idea  entertained  that  our  bene- 
ficent sovereign  had  for  a  momeni 
wished  to  sacrifice  any  British  in- 
terest to  the  re- attainment  of  Ha- 
nover. My  lords,  his  majesty, 
with  tliat  beneficence  which  has 
always  characteiized  his  reign,  had 
not  the  remotest  wish  that  tiie  least 
British  interest  should  be  sacrificed 
for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  the  re- 
storation of  Hanover,  mit,  my 
lords,  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
to  its  sovereign  was  a  point  in  which 
the  honour  of  this  country  was 
deeply  involved.  It  was  said  by  a 
great  statesman,  now  no  more, 
after  some  remarks  against  Ha- 
nover, that  if  Hanover  was  invaded 
on  account  of  its  connection  with 
this  country,  he  would  as  soon 
fight  for  Hanover  as  for  Hamp- 
shire, the  honour  of  the  country 
being  equally  •  involved  in  both 
cases.  Hanover,  my  lords,  was 
at  peace  with  France,  it  was  not 
connected  in  any  way  which  pctrld 
fee  a  legitimate  crfuse  for  war  be- 
tween France  and  that  electorate  ; 


yet  Hanover  was  seized  by  France 
soon  after  the  latter  power  had  de-* 
dared  war  against  this  country*, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  than  be- 
cause it  was  thought  by  France  a 
good  means  of  injuring  this  coun- 
try to  invade  and  take  possession 
of  Hanover--  Hanover  waS  there- 
fore sacrificed  to  injustice  on  the 
part  of  France  for  the  express  pur- 
f^nse  of  injuring  this  country. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  dis- 
graceful in  us  not  to  insist  upon 
the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  its 
sovereign,  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  solely  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  this  country  ?  I^he 
restoration  of  Hanover,  thus  un- 
justly seized,  was  therefore  insisted 
upon  as  an  indispensable  prcliixix- 
nary  to  the  negotiation.  Xhe 
French  government  felt  the  injus- 
tice of  t'lc  act,  and  consented  to 
restore  it.  This  was  consented  to 
previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiation,  and  never  after- 
wards became  an  object  of  dispute. 
And  your  lordships  are  perfectly 
aware,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
papers  on  the  table,  that  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  discussion  about 
Hanover,  but  arose  from  far  dif- 
ferent causes.  My  lords,  die  prin- 
ciple upon  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters acteJ  during  the  whole  of 
die  negotiation  was,  that  of  ?ood 
faith  towards  our  allies.  Without 
that  no  treaty  can  be  concluded  by 
tliis  country,  without  disgracing* 
ourselves.  The  principle  acted 
upon  by  the  French  government 
invariably  through  the  whole  ne- 
gotiation was,  tliat  of  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  a  separation  betwec-n 
us  and  our  allies.  My  lords,  in  all 
the  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  it  is  manifesit 
diat^  from  the  first  moment  of  die 
negotiatisn  to  die  Lst,  their  only 

object 
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Mf  >jcct  was  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  rejoiced  if  I  could  have  had  the  op- 

wparation    between    this    country  poTtunity,    insle-ad   of  moving  an 

and    Russia.      Had    Russia,     my  address  to  his  majesty   upon  the 

lords,  insisted    upon    extravagant  rupture     of    the    negotiation,    of 

and  immoderate  terms,  or  had  she  moving  an  address  upon  the  con- 

insisced  upon   points   trifling    and  elusion  of  peace.     That  I  have  not 

anintercstiag,  it   might  have  been  that  opportuniry,  is  wholly  to  be 

a  painfiil  duty  for  me  to^  stand  up  attributed  to   the  enemy,    to  his 

lit  this  place  and  state  the  rupture  views  of  ambition,  to  the  principles 

of  the  negotiation  in  consequence  upon  which  he  acted,  and  which 

of  any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  were    utterly  irreconcileable  with 

Russia.    But,  my  lords,  the  very  those  principles  upon  which  this 

contrary  of  all  this  was  tlie  tase  ;  country  must  ever  act,  for  the  pre- 

the  terms  insisted   on  by   Russia  servation  of  her  interests  and  the 

^"cre  moderate,  even  froni  all  views  maintenance  of  her  honour.     I  am 

of  ambition,  and  were  only  direct-  sure  I  shall  have  every  heart  and* 

ed  to  the  security  of  her  allies.  She  mind  in  the  country  with  me,  when 

demanded  the  guarantee  of  Sicily  I  say  that  this  country  never  can 

to  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  eva-  negotiate  upon  a  principle  of  infe- 

cnation  otDalmatia  by  the  French  riority  to  France.     An  expression 

troops.    By  holding  Dalmatia  the  )yas  used  by  "^he  French  ministers, 

French  turn  the  flank  of  the  de-  which  is  stated  in  the  papers,  that 

fence  of  Austria,  and  threaten  the  if  we  had  made  peace  at  the  period 

Austrian  capital.     Dalmatia,  also,  alluded  to  in  the  papers,  the  treaty 

tfaoDgh  not  immediately  connected  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhintf 

tiith  Tnrkry,  is  yet  occupied  by  would  never  have  been  signed,  or 

the  FrcT.rh  troops,  with  hostile  de-  at  least  would  not  have  been  pub^ 

signs  against  that   power.      DaU  lished.     It  happens,  however,  that 

fixitfa  ii  not  necessary  to  the  vast  supposing  peace  to  have  been  con* 

eniptie  obtained  by  the  arms  of  eluded  with  the  utmost   rapidity 

France,  and  can  only  be  held  by.  after  the  arriv:d  of  our  ministers  at 

the  latter  power  as  a  post  of  offence  Paris,  the  treaty  could  not  have 

towards  Austria  and  the  Porte,  and  been  signed  before  the  treaty  of  the 

in  iiostiJity  towards  Russia.    These  German  confederacy  was  publish^ 

tbe  only  terms  insisted  on  by  ed.     Thus,  this  very  confederatioit 


not  to  gratify  any  objects  must  unavoidably  have  preceded 

of  axnbftioQ,  not  for  the  increase  of  the  treaty ;  and,    supposing  it  to 

pcnrar,  but  to  obtain  security  for  have  happened  the  day  after,    it 

her  alHes,  to  obtain  that  in  which  would  necessarily  have  been  a  cause 

this  country  was  equally  interested,  for  war.     My  lords,   I  will  only 

Tbe  guarantee  of  Sicily  to  the  king  make  one  more  observation  respect- 

cf  Ifaples  was  clearly  a  British  ob-  ing  the  stay  of  our    minister  at 

Wet,  and  m  which  this  country  has  Paris.     It   was  perfectly  evident, 

'a  preferable  interest.      This  eva-  that,  when  the  chief  of  the  French 

nutiOQ  of  I>alnnatia  by  the  French  government  set  out  to   take  the 

troops,  to  which   Russia  confined  command  of  the  army,  it  was  im« 

hendff  not  making'  any  demand  possible  that  the  negotiation  and 

nftbe  tenitorjf  >s  also  oT  impor-  hostilities  against  an  ally  of  one  of 

tmce  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  parties  negotiating  could  j^o  on 

oiraflT     Mr  lords,  J  should  have  pan  fafsu.    The  assembling  of  the 

^  •"/*        <  '              C  S               French 
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French  army  was,  indeed,  a  sulH* 
cient  cause  for  breaking  ofF  the  ne- 
gotiation ;  and  when  the  chief  of 
Uie  French  government  set  out  to 
comnoence  hostilities  against  the 
allf  of  Russia,  it  was  clearly  inif 
possible  that  the  negotiation  and 
the  hostile  attack  cou]d  go  on  at . 
the  same  time»  My  lords,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  every  thing 
like  a  pledge  to  his  majesty  respect- 
ing the  result  of  the  negotiation  was 
carefully  avoided,  until  the  papers 
should  be  regularly  before  the 
house.  Now  that  the  subject  comes 
regularly  und^r  your  lordships'  dis- 
cussipuy  I  intend  to  propose  that 
your  lordships  should  pledge  your-r 
selves  to  support  his  majesty  in  this 
contest,  the  continuance  of  which 
has  been  rendered  absolutely  peces* 
sary  by  the  ambition  of  France.'* 
)iis  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
an  address  to  his  majesty ;  to  the 
purport  as  seated  in  his  speech, 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  Although, 
sny  lords,  we  may  differ  in  some 
instances,  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular mode  and  course  pursued  in 
this  negotiation,  yet,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  difference  as  to  the  great  princi- 
ples and  the  result,  i  am  con- 
vinced tliat,  at  this  moment,  while 
^  our  enemy  continues  to  pursue  his 
aggressions,  and  to  follow  that  syr 
ftem  by  which  bis  conduct  has  been 
regulated  since  the  commencement 
ofnis  career,  such  a  peace  as  wp 
^ctfie  look  to  as  affording  security 
to  ourselves  and  allies  is  utterly 
unattainable.  I  therefor^  most 
completely  concur  with  the  noble 
lord  uppn  the  great  points  which 
})e  h^s  stated,  and  of  course  do  not 
JFeel  desirous  of  urging  any  material 
pbjebtion  to  the  address,  At  the 
same  time  this  address  may,  in  some 
parts,  be  liable  to  ambiguity  ;  and 
(herefore^  If  {  <lo  ^g^^^  to  it^  ^t 


must  be  with  some  qualification. 
But,  my  lords,  I  most  particularly 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  the  good  faith  which 
it  has  maintained  with  respect  to 
our  allies.     And  if  Russia  had  in-> 
sisted  upon  the  evacuation  of  Dal- 
matia  by  the  French  j  and  if  that 
were  tlie  only  point  of  difference 
between  us  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayi 
in^,  that,  upon  that  point  <ilone, 
mmiscers  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  breaking  off  the  nego^ 
tiation.     I  have  always  thought, 
^d  maintained,  my  lords,  that  if 
there  was  any  point  which  ought 
tp  be  attended  to  more  than  ano 
tlier,  if  there  was  any  point  which 
ought  to  be  insisted  on  in  prefe*. 
rence  to  every   thing  except  our 
own  vital  interests,  that  point  was, 
that  Dalmatia  and  Utria,  formerly 
dependencies  of  the  Venetian  stateS| 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  French 
troops.     In  these  joints,   then,    I 
Itiost  unequivocally  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  who  has  proposed  the 
address.     But  while  I  say  this,  I 
beg  not  to  be  understood  as  api 
proving  all    that    passe4    in    the 
course  of  this  negotiation.     Where 
we  approve  of  the  general  result^ 
we  may  still  differ  materially  as  tc 
some  particular  parts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  allow, 
that  where  we  do  approve  of  th« 
general  principles  that  pervade  th( 
whole,  an4  of  the  practical  result 
we  ought  not  to  be  too  fastidiou: 
respecUng  modes,    or    too    parti 
Cular  in  searching  out  minute  an< 
comparatively  trifling  error?.    Thl 
I  declared  on  a  former  opcasioi^ 
^nd  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinio] 
which  I  then  ei^pressed,    But  whei 
a  declaration  is  solemnly  made  ti 
tlie  public,  whicli  is  not  bprne  ovj 
by  the  papers  now  on  your  table, 
must  confess  tjiat  this^  appears  t 
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jne  no  trifling  matter,  and  there* 
fore  it  makes  a  most  material  dif- 
fereace.     I   allude,    my   lords,  to 
the   deslaracioQ    of   his    majesty, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  French, 
from  the  outset  of  the  negotiution, 
agreed  to  yroceed  upon  the  basis 
of  actoal  possession,  subject  to  the 
interch2nge  of  such  equivalents  as 
migbt  be  for  the  advantage  and 
lioQoar  of  the  two  countries.    Now 
I  confess,  thatf  after  a  most  care- 
hil  esamtoation  of  these  papers,  I 
have  fooad  nothing  lA  the  whole  of 
thsfflthat  can  be  considered  as  a 
CtTtiin  and  unequivocal  foundation 
for  such  a  declaration.     Before  the 
airiral  of  lord  Yarmouth  in  Lon- 
don, the  basis  of  actual  possession 
was  so  fer  from  being  agreed  upon, 
chat  another  very  different  was  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  the  grounds 
upon  which   the   French  govero- 
iDcnt  would  enter  upon  a  negotia- 
tion.    Lord    Yarmouth,    indeed, 
giTesa  statement  in  writing  as  a 
conTersation  which  he  had  with 
Talleyrand,   and    he,    no    doubt, 
/irmJj    believed    that  Talleyrand 
hid  proposed  the  basis  of  actual 
possessioo.      But  in  looking  over 
tite  papers,  and  examining  with  all 
the  auentioQ  in  my  power  the  writ- 
ten acconot  livhich  the  noble  lord 
hdi  given  of  that  conversation,  I 
can  dnd  nothing-that  can  afford  9. 
disrinct,  precise,   and  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  basis  of  actual  po^ 
session  was  clearly  agreed  to  by  the 
French  minister.     It  was  not  suf$- 
c'ent,  then,  that  lord  Yarmouth  un- 
derstood   £hat  the  basis  of  actual 
pouesaoo  had  been  acped^  to  by 
Tilkyrand.      But  you  ought   to 
Lve  demanded  a  precise  and  pate* 
rorical  recognition  of  that  ba^is  a$ 
*  preliminary  step,  before  you  gave 
f.U  powers  to  treat  to  your  nego- 
r-iUjT.     This  would  have  avoided 
iil  ohftcority.    Ther^  could  have 


been  no-  noom,  at  least  no  fair 
grounds,  for  cavilling  after  this.  I 
do  not  by  any  means  object  to  pre- 
vious communications :  these  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary.  Nei- 
ther do  I  object  to  tlieir  production; 
but,  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  proceedings,  they  can- 
not be  admitted  as  the  only  proof 
of  the  panicular  basis  agreed  upon. 
This  ought  ro  be  clearly  seen  from  • 
the  written  and  essential  docu- 
ms^nis,  and  of  all  others  this  is  the 
point  upon  which  precision  is  neces- 
sary. But  more  particularly  in 
the  present  instance,  the  utmost 
precision  is  to  be  expected,  after  the 
declaration  which  has  been  made 
by  his  majesty,  that  the  French 
government,  from  the  beginning,  ' 
admitted  the  basis  of  actual  posses- 
sion. 

Lord  Sidmouth  contended  that 
though  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis 
was  not  dtsttnctly  laid  down  in  tlie 
written  communications  of  the 
French  goveniment,  yet  that  tlie 
tenor  of  all  that  occurred  during 
the  negotiation,  afforded  such  strong 
presumption  as  amounted  to  com- 
plete proof,  when  taken  together 
with  the  circumstance,  that  lord 
Yarmouth  had  been  authorised  to 
state  that  principle  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  negotiation  was  to  be 
opened.  Adverting  to  die  state  of 
the  continent,  he  allowed  that  we 
had  nothing  on  which  we  could 
rely  for  co-operation  in  our  fu- 
ture contests  with  France,  but 
Russia  ;  it  was  certainly  therefore 
impossible  to  look  at  the  continent 
without  alarm,  but  he  would  ad- 
mit that  there  wa$  not  any  cause  for 
dismay.  While  the  connection  be- 
tween that  power  and  this  country 
existed,  hope  would  remain.  It 
ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
the  power  which  France  now  pos- 
sessed was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
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of  Its  sovereign  ?  If  the  king  of 
N;iplc<:  c^'osc  to  surrender  his  domi- 
nions for  wb'.itl^e  might  consider  a 
sufiici'-?nt  eOjUivalent,iipon  theconti- 
nent  of  F.nrore,  he  was,  of  course, 
at  ii^**rtv  tom.ikcsuch;inexch:in::r^*; 
but  it  w:is  n.  t  for  us  ro  tr;i(hc  with 
Sicil* ,  r.n J  b.iitcr  it  away  foi  a^y 
equivalent  without  the  ccnscut  of 
its  sovereign.  With  respect  to 
Hanover,  my  lord*^,  I  ftel  some 
diflkulty  iji  addressmg  your  lord- 
ships upon  that  topic — ^not  thit 
there  is  any  donbt  as  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  principle  upon  which 
our  net^ot'-atioil  with  re«:pect  to  that 
electorate  rests,  or  as  to  the  irjiJs- 
tice  committed  by  tlie  enemy  upon 
the  territories  of  tlun  electorate, — 
but  from  a  doubt  that  from  some 
perversion  or  distortion  of  what  is 
clear  and  obvious,  there  should  be 
an  idea  entertained  that  eur  bene- 
ficent sovereign  had  for  a  momen: 
wished  to  sacrifice  any  British  in- 
terest to  the  re-attainn:ent  of  Ha- 
nover. My  lords,  his  majesty, 
with  tliat  beneficence  which  has 
always  characteiized  liis  reign,  had 
not  the  remotest  wish  that  the  least 
British  interest  should  be  sacrificed 
for  die  purpose  of  obtaining  the  re- 
storation of  Hanover,  nut,  my 
lords,  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
to  its  sovereign  was  a  point  in  which 
the  honour  of  this  coimtry  was 
deeply  involved.  It  was  said  by  a 
great  statesman,  now  no  more, 
after  some  remarks  against  Ha- 
nover, that  if  Hanover  was  invaded 
on  account  of  its  connection  with 
this  country,  he  would  as  soon 
fight  for  Hanover  as  for  Hamp- 
shire, the  honour  of  tlie  country 
being  equally  •  hivolved  in  both 
cases.  Hanover,  my  lords,  was 
at  peace  witli  France,  it  was  not 
connected  in  any  way  which  pcirld 
te  a  legitimate  cafuse  for  war  be- 
tween Franco  and  that  electorate  ; 
is 


yet  Hanover  w^s  seized  by  France 
soon  after  the  latter  power  had  de- 
clared  war  against  this    country, 
and  for  no  otlier  reason,  than  be- 
cause it  was  thought  by  France  a 
good  means  of  injuring  this  coun- 
try to  invade  and  take  possession 
of  Hanover.  •  Hanover  was  there- 
fore sacrificed  to  injustice  on  the 
part  of  France  for  the  express  pur- 
pose    of    injuring    this    country. 
Would   it  not,  therefore,   be  dis- 
graceful in  us  not  to  insist  upon 
the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  its 
sovereign,  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  solely  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection  with   this   country  ?    The 
restoration  of  Hanover,  thus   un- 
justly seized,  was  therefore  insisted 
upon  as  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary   to    the    negotiation.       The 
French  government  felt  the  injus- 
tice of  t'le  act,  and  consented  to 
restore  it.     This  was  consented  to 
previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  negotiation,   and  never   after- 
wards became  an  object  of  dispute. 
And  your  lordships  are  perfectly 
aware,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  the 
papers  on  the  table,  that  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation  did  not  pro- 
ceed  from  any  discussion    about 
Hanover,  but  arose  frorn  far  dif- 
ferent causes.     My  lords,  die  prin- 
ciple upon  which  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters acteJ  during  the  whole  of 
the  negotiation  was,  that  of  Tood 
faith  towards  our  allies.     Without 
that  no  treaty  can  be  concluded  by 
this  country,    without    disgracing 
ourselves.      The    principle    acted 
upon  by  the   French  government 
invariably  through  the  whole  ne- 
gotiation was,  that  of  endeavour- 
mg  to  effect  a  separation  betwcei\ 
us  and  our  allies.     My  lords,  in  all 
the  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  it  is  mantfesit 
diat,  from  the  first  moment  of  tlie 
negotiation  to  the  kst,  their  only 
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j'Sject  was  to  endeavour  to  efFect  a 
Acparation    between    this    country 
and    Russia.      Had    Russia,     my 
lords,  insisted    upon    extr:\vagant 
and  \tnmoderate  terms,  or  had  she 
insisted  upon   points  trifling    and 
uninteresting,  it   might  have  been 
SL  painful  duty  for  me  ta  stand  up 
ia  thb  place  and  state  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiation  in  consequence 
of  any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Russia.    But,  my  lords,  the  very 
contranr  of  all  this  was  the  Case  : 
the  terms  insisted   on  by   Russia 
vi-en  moderate,  even  from  all  views 
of  ambition,  and  were  only  direct- 
ed to  the  security  of  her  allies.  She 
demanded  the  guarantee  of  Sicily 
to  tiie  kine  of  Naples,  and  the  eva- 
cuation ofDalmatia  by  the  French 
troops.    By  holding  Dalmatia  the 
French  turn  the  flank  of  the  de- 
fence of  Austria,  and  threaten  the 
Austrian  capital.     Dalmatia,  also, 
though  not  immediately  connected 
vith*^  Turkey,  is  yet  occupied  by 
the  Frcf.rh  troops,  with  hostile  de- 
signs  against  that   power.      Dal- 
gniJda.  is  not  necessary  to  the  vast 
empire  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
France,  and  can  only  be  held  by. 
the  \atter  power  as  a  post  of  o£Fence 
towards  Austria  and  the  Porte,  and 
in  hostility  towards  Russia.    These 
«vere  the  ooiy  terms  insisted  on  by 
Russia,  not  to  gratify  any  objects 
C3f  axnbirjon,  not  for  the  increase  of 
poi5-er,  but  to  obtain  security  for 
her  allies,  to  obtain  that  in  which 
this  country  was  equally  interested. 
The  guarantee  of  Sicily  to  the  king 
of  fifaples  was  clearly  a  British  ob- 
jccty  and  m  which  diis  country  has 
s  preferable  interest.      This  eva- 
cttation  of  Dalmatia  by  the  French 
tmopsv    to  which  Russia  confined 
herself  not  making  any  demand 
cf  the  territory,  is  also  of  impor- 
t23ce  to  this  country  as  well  as  to 
cvraDj*    Jtf;r  lords,  J  should  have 


rejoiced  if  I  could  have  hjkl  the  op- 
portunity, instead  of  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty  upon  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiation,  of 
moving  an  address  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  That  I  have  not 
that  opportuniry,  is  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  enemy,  to  his 
views  of  ambition,  to  the  principles 
upon  which  he  acted,  and  which 
were  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
those  principles  upon  which  this 
country  must  ever  act,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  interests  and  the 
maintenance  of  her  honour.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  every  heart  and" 
mind  in  the  country  widi  me,  when' 
I  say  that  this  country  never  can 
negotiate  tipon  a  principle  of  infe- 
riority to  France.  An  expression 
was  used  by  "^he  French  ministers, 
which  is  stated  in  the  papers,  that 
if  we  had  made  peace  at  the  period 
alluded  to  in  the  papers,  the  treaty 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhin^ 
would  never  have  been  signed,  or 
at  least  would  not  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  happens,  however,  that 
supposing  peace  to  have  been  con* 
eluded  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
after  the  arrival  of  our  ministers  at 
Paris,  the  treaty  could  not  have 
been  signed  before  the  treaty  of  th^ 
German  confederacy  was  publish** 
ed.  Thus,  this  very  confederatioil 
must  unavoidably  have  preceded 
the  treaty;  and,  supposing  it  16 
have  happened  the  day  after,  it 
would  necessarily  have  been  a  cause 
for  war.  My  lords,  I  will  only 
make  one  more  observation  respect- 
ing the  stay  of  our  minister  at 
Paris.  It  was  perfectly  evident, 
that,  when  the  chief  of  the  French 
government  set  out  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  negotiation  and 
hostilities  against  an  ally  of  one  of 
the  parties  negotiating  could  go  on 
pafi  pafsu*  The  assembKng  of  the 
'^      ^  C  S  French 
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French  army  was,  indeed,  a  sufii-  must  be  with  some  qualificatior 

cient  cause  for  breaking  ofFthe  nc-  But,  my  lords,  I  most  fxirtlcularl 

Sotiation ;  and  when  the  chief  of  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  ^r 

le  French  government  set  out  to  vcmment,  in  the  good  f4ith  whic 

commence  hostilities   against  the  it  has  maintained  with  respect  t 

ally  of  Russia,  it  was  clearly  imt-  our  allies.     And  if  Russia  had  ii 

possible  that  the  negotiation  and  sisted  upon  the  evacuation  of  Da! 

the  hostile  attack  could  go  on  at .  matia  by  the  French ;  and  if  th.i 

the  same  time.     My  lords,  at  the  were  tlie  only  point  of  differenc 

opening  of  tlie  session,  every  thing  between  us  and  the  French  goverr 

like  a  pledge  to  his  majesty  respect-  ment,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa) 

il^g  the  result  of  the  negotiation  was  in^,  that,  upon  that  point  ^iIoii« 

carefully  avoided,  until  the  papers  mmiscers  would  have  been  full 

should   be    regularly    before   the  justified  in  breaking  off  the  negc 

house.    Now  that  the  subject  comes  tiation.     I  have  auiways  thought 

regularly  und<^r  your  lordships'  dis-  and  maintained,  my  lords,  that 

cussipn,  I  intend  to  propose  that  there  was  any  point  which  ougii 

your  lordships  should  pledge  your-p  tp  be  attended  to  more  than  anc 

selves  to  support  his  majesty  in  this  (lier,  if  there  was  any  point  whic! 

contest,  the  continuance  of  which  ought  to  be  insisted  on  in  prefc 

has  been  rendered  absolutely  neces-  rence  to  every   thing  except   ou 

sary  by  the  ambition  of  France."  own  vital  interests,  that  point  waj 

)iis  lordship  concluded  by  moving  that  Dalmatia  and  1  stria,  formed; 

an  ^iddress  to  his  majesty  ;  to  the  dependencies  of  the  Venetiao  statei 

purport  as  seated  in  his  speech,  should  be  evacuated  by  the  Frcncl 

Lord   Hawkesbury,    Although,  troops.    In  these  points,   then,    ! 

sny  lords,  we  may  differ  in  some  jhost  imequivocally  agree  with  th 

instances,  with  respect  to  the  par-  noble  lord  who  has  proppsed  th 

ticular  mode  and  course  pursued  in  address.     But  v^hile  I  say  this, 

this  negotiation,  yet,  on  the  pre-  \}eg  not  to  be  understood  as  ap 

sent  occasion,  there  can  be  no  room  proving   all    that    passed   in    tb 

for  diflference  as  to  the  great  princi-  course  of  this  negotiation.     Wher 

pies  and  the  result,    i  am  con-  we  approve  of  me  general  resuli 

vinced  tlut,  at  this  moment,  while  we  may  still  differ  materially  as  t 

our  enemy  continues  to  pursue  his  some  particular  parts.  At  the  sam 

aggressions,  and  to  follow  that  syr  time  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  allow 

ftem  by  which  bis  conduct  has  been  that  where  we  do  approve  of  th 

regulated  since  the  commencement  general  principles  that  pervade  th 

ofhis  career,  such  a  peace  as  wp  whole,  an4  of  the  practical  resul 

alcvie  look  to  as  affording  security  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  (oo  fastidiou 

to  ourselves  and  allies  is  utterly  respecting  modes,    or    too    parti 

unattainable.       I    therefor^    most  cular  in  searching  out  minute  an> 

completely  concur  with  the  noble  comparatively  triSing  errors    Thl 

lord  uppn  the  great  points  which  I  decl<^red  on  a  former  occasior 

)ie  h^s  stated,  and  of  course  do  not  ^nd  I  still  adhere  to  the  opinio 

JFeel  desirous  of  urging  any  material  which  I  then  expressed*    But  whe 

pbjebtion  to  the  address,    At  the  a  declaration  is  solemnly  made  t 

same  time  this  address  may,  in  some  the  ptiblic,  which  is  not  hpme  ov 

parts,  be  liable  to  ambiguity  ;  and  by  the  papers  now  on  your  table, 

therefore;,  jf  {  <lo  a£2^?  to  it|   it  must  contest  tjiat  this  appears  t 
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.nc  no  tn/iing  matter^  and  there« 
fore  it  makes  a  most  material  dif- 
fereace.     I   allude,    my   lords,  to 
die   deslaradoa    of   his    majesty, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  French, 
from  the  oacset  of  the  negotiation, 
agreed  to  proceed  upon  t!ie  basis 
cf  actual  possession,  subject  to  the 
interchange  of  such  equivalents  as 
jjBgbt  be  fur  the  advantage  and 
liooottr  of  the  two  countries.    Now 
I  confess,  that,  after  a  most  care- 
ful eramination  of  these  papers,  I 
have  fbtmd  nothing  iA  the  whole  of 
them  that  can  be  considered  as  a 
certain  and  onequtvocal  foundation 
for  snch  a  declaration.     Before  the 
arrival  of  lord  Yarmouth  in  Lon- 
lion,  the  basis  of  actual  possession 
was  so  far  from  being  agreed  npon, 
that  another  very  di^Terept  was  ex- 
pressly stated  to  be  the  grounds 
upon  which   the   French  govern- 
ment would  enter  upon  a  negotia- 
tion.    Lord    Yarmouth,    indeed, 
^Ives  a  statement  in  writing  as  a 
conversation  which  he  hiid  with 
Talleyrand,   and    be,    no    doubt, 
iirmiy    believed    that  Talleyrand 
had  proposed  the  basis  of  actual 
possession.     But  in  looking  over 
tiie  papers,  and  examining  with  all 
the  attention  in  my  power  the  writ* 
ten  account  which  the  noble  lord 
has  given  of  that  conversation,  I 
can  find  nothing-that  can  aiford  9. 
distinct,  precise,   and  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  basis  of  ac(ual  po^ 
session  was  clearly  agreed  to  by  the 
French  minister.     It  was  not  suf$- 
ctent,  then,  that  lord  Yarmoutli  un- 
derstood tliat  the  basis  of  actual 
possession  bgd  been  acpedf  d  to  by 
Talleyrand.      BlU  you  ought  to 
have  demanded  a  precise  and  cate- 
gorical recognition  of  that  ba^i^  as 
a  preliminary  step,  before  you  gave 
fall  powers  to  treat  to  your  nego- 
tiator.    This  would  have  avoided 
911  obKorit^.    Tbcr^  could  have 


been  no-  noom,  at  least  no  fair 
grounds,  for  cavilling  after  this.  I 
do  not  by  any  means  object  to  pre- 
vious communications :  these  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary.  Nei- 
ther do  I  object  to  their  prpduction; 
but,  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  proceedings,  they  can- 
not be  admitted  as  the  only  proof 
of  the  particular  basis  agreed  upon. 
This  ought  to  be  clearly  seen  from  . 
the  written  and  essential  docu- 
m?n  s,  and  of  all  others  this  is  the  - 
point  upon  which  precision  is  neces- 
sary. But  more  particularly  in 
the  present  instance,  the  utmost 
precision  is  to  be  expected,  after  the 
declaration  which  has  been  made 
by  his  majesty,  that  the  French 
government,  from  the  beginning,  ' 
admitted  the  basis  of  actual  posses- 
sion. 

Lord  Sidmouth  contended  that 
though  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis 
was  not  distinctly  laid  down  in  die 
written  communications  of  the 
French  government,  yet  that  the 
tenor  of  all  that  occurred  during 
the  negotiation,  afforded  such  strong 
presumption  as  amounted  to  com- 
plete proof,  when  taken  together 
with  the  circumstance,  that  lord 
Yarmouth  had  been  authorised. to 
st^te  that  principle  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  negotiation  was  to  be 
opened.  Adverting  to  the  state  of 
the  continent,  he  allowed  that  we 
had  nothing  on  which  we  could 
rely  for  co-operation  in  our  fu- 
ture contests  with  France,  but 
Russia  ;  it  was  certainly  therefore 
impossible  to  look  at  the  continent 
without  alarm,  but  he  would  ad- 
mit that  there  wa$  not  any  cause  for 
dismay.  While  the  connection  be- 
tween that  power  and  this  country 
existed,  hope  would  remain.  It 
ought  also  to  be  considered,  that 
the  power  which  France  now  pos* 
sussed  was  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 

C  *  the 
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the  military  gcniu$  of  her  chief,  that  object  more  difficult  and  more 

With  his  death  it  would  decrease  distant    than    ever.     But    besides 

if  not  terminate,  and  even  during  these  subjects  of  regret  and  of  sor-t 

his  life  it  could  by  no  means  be  re-  row,  IfeelmysclfafFected  by  painful 

garded  as  permanent.     If  this  man  emotions  of  a  more  private  and 

were  not  to  be  a  sole  instance  of  personal  nature.     It  is  impossible 

the  immutability  of  fortune,  a  sin-  for  me  to  forget  by  '^•hom,  had  it 

fie  reverse  would  be  more  fatal  to  so  pleased  God,  this  important  bu- 

im  than  to  any  distinguished  con-  siness  would  have  been  opened  to 

queror  of  former  times.  the  house.     I  cannot  therefore  pre- 

Lord   Grosvenor  approved  the  sent  myself  to  your  notice  on  this 

principles  exemplified  by  ministers  occasion,  without  being  reminded 

throughout  the  whole  course   of  of  the  infinite  loss  I  have  personal- 

the  negotiation.  ly  sustained  in  being  deprived  of 

Lord  *  Eldon  and  lord  Lauder-  my  friend,  of  my  instructor,  with* 

dale  spoke  on  the  subject,  when  tjie  out  whom  I  should  have  felt  no 

addreijs  was  agreed  to  nrm.  dhs»  confidence  in  myself;  and  in  re- 

On  the  5th  of  January  the  same  fleeting  upon  the  worth  and    the 

business   was  brought  on  in  the  talents  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  loss  which 

house  of  commons  ;  when  the  public  have  sustained  is  irre- 

Lord  Howick  rose,  and  spoke  sistibly  forced  .upon  my  recoUec* 
in  substanoe  as  follows  :— "  Sir,  the  tion.  But  if  any  thing  could  sup-i 
papers  relative  to  the  late  nego-  port  and  encourage  me  in  the  dis- 
tiation,  which  were  laid  before  this  charge  of  the  duty  now  imposed 
house  by  command  of  his  majesty,  upon  me,  it  is  the  knowledge  I 
having  been  so  long  in  the  hands  possess  of  the  principles  and  opi- 
of  every  member,  it  now  becomes  nions  which  Mr.  Fox  held  upon  this 
my  duty,  in  confonnity  to  the  subject,  till  he  ceased  to  mink  at 
usage  on  such  occasions,  to  submit  all;  it  is  a.Tcnowledge  that  every 
to  you  such  propositions  as  the  sentiment  of  his  heart,  every  effort 
consideration  of  them  naturally  of  his  faculties,  was  directed  to  se* 
suggests,  and  to  move  an  address  cure  the  power,  the  peace,  and 
conuuuing  the  sentiments  which  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  If 
the  house,  I  flatter  ihyself,  must  I  could  suppose  that  the  object  of 
be  disposed  to  convey  to  the  throne  the  proposition  with  which  I  shall 
upon  a  subject  so  interesting  to  the  conclude,  would  obtain  that  gene- 
public.  In  rising  to  perform  this  ral  concurrence  it  has  received  out 
duty,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  re?  of  doors,  and  whiph  indeed  it  ha^ 
grct,  a  deep  and  poignant  regret,  received  in  anotlier  house  of  par- 
^t  the  failure  of  an  effort,  on  our  liament,  my  task  would  be  gene- 
part  made  with  sincerity,  and  pur-  rally  lightened.  But  I  know  too 
sued  with  good  faith,  to  put  an  well  the  severity  of  criticism,  which 
end  to  the  war  upon  terms,  advan-  I  must  expect  to  encounter  here  } 
tageous  to  this  country,  and  to  all  and  aware  of  the  doubts  which 
Europe  J  a  regret  in  any  circum-  some  gentlemen  have  signified  re- 
stances  justifiable  and  becoming,  specting  the  conduct  oi  the  nego^ 
but  at  present  aggravated  by  the  tiatiop,  the  best  way  of  removmg 
events  \vhich  have  lately  occurred  theiji  will  be  to  give  a  clear  and 
upon  the  continent,  and  which  detailed  statement  of  the  whole 
iec£i^  to  fender  th^  attainment  of  transaction,  to  shp^  that  oa  the 
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9ne  bmd  the  hoaour  of  the  crown 
Mad  xbe  interests  of  the    country 
wwe  oo€  committed    by   any  un- 
WDTthf  concessions  ;     suid    on  the 
other  hand  to  satisfy  those,  if  there 
be  any  swb,  who  may  be  inclined 
to  disapprofe  of"  the  result,  that  no 
means  wen  left  uneinplc*  y ed  lo  ob- 
tain sodi  a  peace  as  zn  i^ht  be  con- 
sistent with    the   honour,     the  in- 
terests, and  the  pros|>erity-  of  this 
natkm.    I  do  not  kno^;v  whether  it 
irill  now  be  necessary    to    employ 
any  argmnent  to   prove  that  peace 
b  always  desirable,  and  that  i:  was 
jJToperwith  the  view  of  obtaining 
It  to  negotiate.    The  cjuestion  how- 
ever is,  whether  admitting  the  fi;e» 
nend  proposition  to    l>e   true,   did 
we  stand  in  such  a  sitii3.tion  at  the 
opening  of   the     negotiation,    as 
made  It  advisable   to    conclude  a 
peace  upon  such  fair    and   reason- 
able tenns  as  we  hac|    a    right  to 
expea?    I  apprehend*    then,  that 
after  ^  ^ore  of  the    third  coali- 
tk»,  after  4e  fatal  day  of  Auster?. 
Iitz,  there  are  fi?w  who  will  dispute 
that  peace  was  desirable,  provided 
it  eoold  be  obtained   i^ithout  any 
saoifioes  of  our*  honour,  without 
stiippuijr  us  of  the  means  of  renew- 
ing die  war,  in  case  it  was  render- 
ed necessarf  by  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy.     Nay,   some   may  think, 
that,  ^dK>ut  calculating  upon  its 
lon^  duration,   peace    upon  such 
terms  was  desirable,  to  procure  4 
temporary  repose^     If  tuese  were 
the  views  which  our  situation  natu- 
ntlly    suggested,   what    were  the 
priz»ciples  on  which  negotiation  was 
to  be  undertal^en  ?  Here  I  may  re- 
fer for  an  answer  to  the  second  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  says, 
that    the    object   of   both   parties 
^loold  be   *  a  peace    honourabb 
for  both,  and  tneir  respective  al- 
lies ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  na- 
|Dre  tosecureiasfarasintheirpoweri 


the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe/ 
These  principles  I  beg  the  house 
to  keep  in  mind  in  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  tlie  whole 
of  the  negotiation.     Out  of  these 
sentiments,   so  expressed  by  Mr. 
Fox,    grew  several  other   points, 
and  the  leading  principles  or  basts 
of  the  whole  transaction.     First,  it 
was  implied  that  we  were  to  nego-' 
tiate  in  conjunction  with  Russia  ; 
and  secondly,  that  we  should  ne- 
gotiate on  the  basis  of  actual  pos- 
session, because,  in  order  to  be  hoi 
nourable,  the  negotiation  must  be 
equal ;  and  it  could  not  be  equal, 
unless   it    presumed  that    neither 
party  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  concessions  for  purchas-* 
ing  peace.      A  peace  negotiated 
upon  such  a  principle,  as  that  in- 
dicated in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox, 
necessarily  must  have  been  honour- 
able to  ourselves,  because  it  pre- 
served our  honour  and  our  good 
faith,  and  looked  to  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe.    That  the 
first  overture  came  from  France,  I 
believe    will  now  hardly  be  dis- 
puted.    On  a  former  day  the  right 
honourable    gentleman     opposite 
(Mr.  Canning;  told  us,  that  though 
the  cause  of  the  country  was  clear 
upon  the  face  of  the  transaction, 
yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  ministers,  as  the  attorneys 
for  the  nation,    that  they  should 
prove  three  p#ints :  first,  that  the 
ofier  had  been  made  by  the  ene- 
my ;  secondly,  that  it  was  an  oflfer 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  actual 
possession ;  atul   thirdly^  that  we 
had  observed  good  faith  to  our  al- 
lies.    As   I  have  said,   that  the 
overture    came   from  die  enemy 
will  hardly  be  disputed.     TTiat  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Fox's  letter  respect- 
ing the  assassin,  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived  from    M.  Talleyrand,   in- 
▼itmg  a  friendly  discussion^  is  evi- 
dent 
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dent  from  the  papers  on  the  table. 
But,  «ay  the  honourable  gentlemen, 
it  was  on  a  different  basis  from  that 
of  actual  possession.     To  be  sure, 
it  was  ;  but  what  was  the  .answer 
of  Mr.  Fox  ?  Did  he  accept  such 
an  offer?  Did  he  not  ansv/er  di- 
.  stinctly  that  such  abasis  was  wholly 
inadmissible,  and  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens   must  of  itself 
lead  to  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment ;  as,  besides  other  objections, 
it  was  capable  of  being  interpreted 
in  four  different  ways?   It  is  un- 
ouestionably  true,  that  considering 
the  state  of  things  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  no  good 
could  be  expected  from  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  Talle^Tand  quickly 
gives  it  up ;  and,  indeed,  falls  in- 
to a  train  of  observation  that  ne- 
cessarily implies  a  basis  of  actual 
possession.     He  says,  that  it  was 
not  this  nor  that  which  led  to  the 
rupture  of  the   peace,  but  causes 
quite  independent  of  any  state  of 
possession ;  while  he  says^    in  ex- 
press words,  *  the  emperor  desires 
nodiing  which  England  possesses. 
You  are  great  at  sea,    France  is 
powerful    by    land,    and    France 
IS  willing  to  make  great  conces- 
sions for  the  sake  of  peace.'    What 
else  could  such  observations  lead 
to,  but  a  recognition  of  the  basis 
of  actual  possession  ?  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say  that  the  letters 
of  Talleyrand  make  any  direct  of- 
fer of  the  basis  of  tui  posMiis.     I 
have  quoted  them  in  explanation 
of  the  sentiments  he  entertained, 
and  illustrative  of  what  afterwards 
occurred.     The  offer  of  treating 
on  the  basis  of  actual  possession 
was  indeed  directly  made  in  an- 
otlier   shape ;     and    Talleyrand's 
letters  show  that  he  himself  was 
aware  that  it  was  the  only  fair  ba- 
sis   appficable  to  tbe  Mtuation  pf 


the  two  countries*    In  the  letters 
indeed,  between  Mr.  Fox  and  M 
Talleyrand,    the    discussion     wa 
chiefly  upon  the  manner  of  treat 
ing,  whether  jointly  with    our  al 
lies,  or  separately.    The  proposaJ 
to  treat  separately  was  mstirctly 
rejected  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  answer 
to  M.  1  alleyrand's  dispatch,  which 
I  have  just  quoted.     1  alleyrand  in 
his  reply  still  insists  on  separate  ne- 
gotiations,   and  resorts   to    argu- 
ments   about    the   failure    of  the 
coalition,    telling  us  that   we  had 
no  concern    in  those   transactions 
which  the  arms  of  France  had  dis- 
comfited, forgetting  diat  formerly 
Great  Britain  had  been  held   forth 
as  the  author  and  inciter  of  these 
wars;    forgetting    too  the   unp.v 
ralleled  achievements  of  the  19(h 
of  October,   followed  up   by  the 
success  of  sir  Richard  Stracban,  by 
which  France  must  have  so  deeply 
felt  the  share  which  this  counuy 
took   in    the  events  of  that  war. 
Talleyrand,  too,  talks  of  the  dan- 
ger of  being  outvoted  in  some  new 
parliament  or  congress  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers.     But  it  is  needless 
to  dwell  upon  die  sophiury  and 
absurdity  of  these  reasonings.  They 
vanislied  before  the  concise  and  lu- 
minous statements  of  Mr.  Fcx  in 
his  letter  of  the  20th  of  April,  in 
which  he  shows  how  little  such 
matters  had  to  do  with  the  real    | 
merits  of  the  discussion.    But  this 
dispatch  of  the  20th  of  April  r^ 
mained  unanswered  so  long,  that  it 
was  diought  by  this  government 
that  the  overture  made  by  the  ene- 
my would  have  no  further  result  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the 
last  paragraph  of  Mr,  Fox's  letter 
that  he  considered  the  ipatter  as  all 
over.     Heie,   then,  I  would  ask, 
whether  up  to  this  period  of  the 
negotiation  there  is  any  thing  which 
anjr  man  can  blamei  any  thing 
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rhicfa»   were  it  to  do,   any  man  fact,   it  was  accompanred  with  a 

roold  choose  to  alter?    A  right  direct  overture,  satistaciory  on  both 

loaoorable  gentleman,  indeed,  did  these  grounds.     Talleyrand,  how« 

choose  to  taunt  niinisters  on  a  for-  ever,  proposes  to  recur  to  the  pre* 

occason'vith  their  simplicity  cedent  of  1782,  though,  indeed,  ho 


and  cxedu^Ty  and  affected  to  ridi-    evidently  misapprehends  the  true 
cole  their  diplomacy.     But  is  this    nature  of  tl)e  proceeding.     Yet  it  is 
what  the  right  honourable  gentle-    nevertheless  true,  that  lord  Yar<- 
man  thmks  deserving  of  ridicule?    mouth  came  over  distinctly  autho- 
If  it  be  true  that  ministers  had    rised  to  make  an  offer  of  negoda-* 
tluraed  fiom  the  country  the  praise    tion  on  the  basis  of  actual  posses- 
of  good  faith,  and  dignity  in  con*    sion,  and  to  be  carried' on  jointly 
duct,  and  of  openness  and  simpli-    with    Russia.    This»    indeed,   ac- 
city  in  diplomatic  language,  Mr.    counts  for  the  delay  which  had  in« 
Fox's  correspondence  with  Talley-    tervened.       Talleyrand     sent    for 
rand  might  be  held  forth  as  tlieir    lord  Yarmouth,  and  told  him  that 
title  to  mat  nicrit.     If  the  people    he  had  been  looking  for  a  person 
ef  this  country  had  expected  to  see    to  carry  a  confidential  communica- 
a  noble  simplicity  of  thought  and    tien  to  the  British  government.     It 
expresaoov    combined    with    the    is  clear,   from  this,  that   Talley- 
most  dignified  manliness  of  pro-    rand  was  unwilling  to  commit  him* 
ceeding,   distinguish   their   diplo^    self  in  writing  particularly  respect- 
macy,  they  would  find  the  exam-    ing  Hanover,  and  for  that  reason 
pie  in  Mr.  Fox's  letters*     If  the    ddayed  sending  the  letter  of  the 
people  of  England  expected  to  see    2d  of  June  till  it  was  accompanied 
4  camniandme  superiority  of  ge^    with  an  explanation  of  points  he 
nius  displayeS   in  its   diplomatic    considered  as  too  delicate  to  be  in 
pansaaioQs ;  if  they  wished  to  see    the  first  instance  put  in  a  dispatcli* 
(hehonoorof  their  country  strong-    Upon  this  point  the  evidence  of 
ly  contrasted  with  that  of  France  ;    lord  Yarmouth  is  full  and  decisive ; 
coold  they  wish  for  a  better  in-    and  after   his  explanation  in  the 
stance  than  the  correspondence  of    house  a  few  days  ago,  it  is  impos- 
>Ir.  Fox  with  M.  Talleyrand  ?  J    sible  for  any  man  seriously  to  doubt 
am  glad  to  perceive  this  opinion    that  he  was  fully  authorised  by  the 
ratified  by  that  of  this  house,  as  I     French   minister  to  offer  the  uti 
am  ooRvinced  it  must  be  by  the    possidetis^   and,  in  substance*  joint 
iadgmeiit,not  only  of  this  country,    negotiation.     I  beg,  therefore,  that 
butofaD  Europe  and  of  posterity,    gentlemen   will  resort   to  this  as 
After  Mr.  Fox's  letter  oi  the  20th    Die  best  evidence,  and  not  carp  at 
of  April,  the  negotiation  seemed  to    any  particular  expressions  in  lord 
be  at  an  end,  as  no  answer  was  re-    Yarmouth's  communiciition  of  the 
cetved  till  the  4th  of  June,  about    13th  of  Jnme,  a  paper  not  drawn 
which  time  also  lord  Yarmouth  ar-    up  with  technical  precision,  nor 
rived  from  Paris.    The  letter  of   intended  for  the  public,  but  as  a 
TaUeyrandy  then  received,  reverts    memorandum  in  the  office  of  fo- 
generally  to  former  discussions,  and    reign  affiurs.    Will  it  then  be  de« 
does  not  distinctly   admit*    either    nted  that  lord  Yarmouth  brought 
ifae  basis  of  actual  possession,  or    for  the  consideration  of  ministers 
that  we  should  negotiate  jointly    an  offer  of  negotiation  on  the  basis 
widi  Rossiaj  thoiighi  in  point  of    of  the  f//i/oi|/^//9  and  jointly  with 

Russia  ? 
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Russia  ?  Is  not  the  testimony  of  then,  that  the  bas's  of  actiinl  pos- 
lord  Yarmouth  sufficient  ?  But  is  scbsion  was  proposed  by  the 
not  lord  Yarmouth's  understand-  French  ?  Can  it  be  denied  at  leas-t 
ing,  that  the   proposal  of  France    that  we  understood  that  to  be  the 

w«s  such  as  he  had  described  it,  basis  ?     Is  there  any  trace  of  our, 

proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  at  any  period,  havinj^  admitted  an- 

papcrs  on  the  table  ?     In  the  first  other  ?    Look  at  Mr.  Fox's  letter 

conversation  lord  Yarmouth  had  of  the  5th  of  July,  in  which  he  in- 

vith  Talleyrand,   does  the  latter-  structs  lord  Yarmouth  to  put  an 

deny  those  points  ?    No-     He,  in-  end  to  the  discussion,  if  the  French 

(leed,  by  his  silence  admits  them,  government  will  not  •  revert  to  its 

and    only    says,   that    as   circurr)-  original  proposals  with  which  your 

stances  had  changed  greatly^   he  lordship    w^s  charged.*      Here  I 

did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  ought  to   take  notice  of  a  slight . 

the  extent  of  former    proposals ;  omission     in    the    papers,    which 

that  Russia  was  negotiating  sepa-  escaped  my  notice  till  pointed  out. 

rately,  and  Sicily  had  been  found  I   had    thoui>ht   that   the    words 

indispensable  to  Naples.     Such  are  *   nous    nt    vous     demandons    rim,* 

die  topics  advanced  by  Talleyrand ;  which  lord   Yarmouth  mentioned 

but  never  does  he  deny  what  lord  as  used  by  Talleyrand,  and  which 

Yarmouth  asserts.     Nay,  in  a  sub-  Mr.  Fox  says  had  been  employed 

sequent  conference,  when  the  ac-  by  M.  Talleyrand  in  one  of  his 

knowledgment  of  the  French  titles  letters  to  him,  were  actually  in  a 

and  establibhraents  is  waved,  it  fs  letter   among  the   papers   on  the 

proposed    that    Sicily    should    be  table.     It  has  been  observed  to  me, 

given  up  for  Hanover  ;    thus  iA  however,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  too  ac* 

substance  recognising  the  basis  of  curate  to  quote  words  which  had 

ttii  possidetis,  by  proposing  that  we  not  been  used,  though  the  sent!«» 

should  give  up  for  an  equivalent  ment  is  found  in  substance  in  Tal- 

that  which  it  was  agreed  should  ley  rand's  second  letter.     In  reality 

be  ceded  purely  and  simply.     The  it  has  been  discovered,  that  in  the 

fact  was  never  denied,  tnoujjh  the  private  letter  of  Talleyrand  die  lat* 

terms  were  often  changed.     There  ter  uses  the  very  words  in  question, 

are,  indeed,   some  express! oils   in  accompanied  with  other  expressions 

one   of  the  notes  of  the    French  explanatory  of  tliem,  such  as  •  that 

plenipotentiaries,     which     indeed  the    emperor    had    now    greatly 

seem  to  contradict  the  fact  of  the  changed  his  views  of  things,  and 

basis  of  actual  possession  having  was  convinced  that  tfie  greatness 

been    admitted.     It    is    said    that  of  England  was*  compatible  with 

such  a  thing  never  cfbuld  have  en-  the    greatness     of    France,    &c/ 

tered  Bonaparte's  head  j  and  that,  Clear  it  is,  however,  that  ministers 

if  he  had  negotiated   on  such   a  acted  upon   the  supposition    that 

basis,  he  must  have  continued  in  France  offered  the  basis  of  actual 

ijossessionof  Moravia,  Austria,  &c.  possession."      • 
brgetting  that  at  the  time  of  this        His  lordship  then  gave  an  his- 

Xiegotiation    the    French  were    in  torical  account  of  the  negotiation  } 

posisession  of  none  of  those  objects,  and  answered  with  great  eloquence 

and  their  arguments  are  so  absurd  the  charge  that  ministers  had  been 

tliey  betray  the  consciousness  of  a  duped  by  the  French.    Turning  to 

bad  cad^e.     Can  any  one  doul^t,  the  affairs  of  Eurppe,  he  said,  that 

from 
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from  the  present  situation  of  the  directed  that  our  negotiator  should 
Frencfi  armies,  we  may  hope  that  proceed    no    further,    except    the 
the  stupendous  power  they  have  basis  at  first  agreed  upon  should 
created  may  be  overturned.     "  I  be  recognised.      In   tlic  last  con^ 
own/*  says  the  noble  lord,  "  I  am  versation  which  I  had  with  him, 
far  from  Indulging  a  very  sanguine  which  was  on  the  7th  of  Septcm- 
hope.  Whatisto  be  is  inthe  hands  bar,  the  Sunday  before  his  death, 
of  the  Disposer  of  events.      IfEu-  three   great  cardinal  points  were 
rope  is  to  be  saved,  it  will  be  by  insisted  upon  by  him:    1.  The  se- 
England  and   Russia.      We-  have  curity    of  our  honour    in   which 
df'^ie  what  our  honour  and  duty  H;inover  was  concerned.     2.  The 
called  upon  us   to  do.     I   should  Russian    connection.       3.    Sicily, 
now  have  concluded,  but  there  are  The  grounds  on   which  the  nego* 
tv.o  poinrs,  which  in  justice  I  can-  ti  ition  broke   ofF,   were  in   direct 
not  pass  over.      On  the  SOth  of  conformity  with  this  opinion.     On 
Aujjnst  the  negotiation  appeared  this  occasion  he  told  mc,  that  the 
to  be  at  an  end ;  but  on  the  4th  of  ardent  wishes  of  his  mind  were,  to 
>eptember  my  noble   friend   was  consummate,  before  he  died,  two 
ir*v"*ied  to  a  conft^rence.     The  note  ereat  works  on  which  he  had  set 
SAtd  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  \us  heart ;.  and  tliese  were,  the  re- 
French  was  in  fact  never  delivered,  storation  of  a  solid  and  honourable 
If  such  a  note  had  been  received  peace,    and   the  abolition   of    the 
by  him,  and  he  had  bis  pass  pons  slave-trade. 

with  him,  he  ought  not,  and  I  "I  have  now  endeavoured  to 
trust  he  wruld  not  have  waited  a  shnw  from  ihese  papers  that  the  first 
moment  longer  in  France,  but  overture  came  from  France :  next, 
vould  mstandy  have  considered  that  the  basis  agreed  upon  for  con- 
the  cegodation  as  at  an  end.  The  ducting  the  negotiation  was  that 
other  point  is,  the  cliarge  that  a  of  actual  possession :  and  lastly, 
sudden  change  had  taken  place  in  diat  no  terms  could  be  procured 
the  negotiation  after  the  political  that  could  be  accepted,  with  a 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  :  it  was  said  tliat  view  to  the  interests  of  Europe, 
the  war  party  had  obtained  the  and  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
ascendancy,  and  that  we  wished  inviolable  good  faith  towards  our 
to  break  off  the  negotiation.  This  allies.  I  shall  move.  That  an 
I  moft  positively  deny.  My  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
noble  friend  (lord  Grcnvillc)  has  jcsty,  to  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tco  independent  a  mind  to  have  lude  the  benevolent  eilort  made  by 
been  directed  by  any  leader ;  and  I  his  majesty  to  restore  to  the  coun- 
can  take  upon  myself  to  declare,  try  the  blessings  of  peace:  thatf 
that  there  never  was  the  smallest  while  we  lament  tlie  unsuccessful 
diiF-Tence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  result  of  the  attempt:,  we  feel  the 
in  the  cabinet.  The  last  letter  fullest  conviction  that  this  f.u\ure 
written  by  my  deceased  friend  on  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  injustice 
this  subject  is  that  of  the  26th  of  and  ambition  of  the  Fiench  go- 
June:  but  then  he' all  along  ap-  vernment,  &c.  ^c." 
{UDved  o(  every  tiling  that  was  Lord  yarmouth  v/ishcd  to  trou- 
cbne,  and  in  his  last  letter  e*-  ble  the  house  for  a  short  time,  in 
presses  his  strong  sense  of  the  ca-  this  early  stage  of  the  debate,  as 
viJsof  the  French  govemmeat,  andi  he  had  a  few  facts  to  state  rogiird- 
g  ing 
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tng  the  Aep;otiation  in  vhich  he  **  that  so  positive  were  ministers  otf 

bad  taken  so  considerable  a  share,  this  pointy  that  lord  Yarmouth  had 

for  the  purpose  of  refuting  certain  been  desired  not  to  produce   hi» 

ittenipts  to  throw  blame  upon  his  full  powers,  until  he  should  have 

conducts     After  briefly  touching  obtained  a  written  document  from 

upon  the  commencement  of  the  the   French    government."      His 

ncgottation»  he  proceeded  to  justify  lordship  answered  to  that,  he  had 

himself  for  what  he  had  been  cen*  tio  such  instructions ;  indeed,  if  he 

sured,  producing  his  full  powers,  had,  they  would   have   been  uH'* 

He  found  D'Oubril  in  Pans ;  and  availing,   as  ho  minister  can  ne-« 

it  was  a  fiict,  that  whoever  had  gotiate    with   a    French    minister 

been  sent  from  England,  could  not  without  previously  exhibiting  his 

have    remained    in    Paris    twelve  full  powers  ;  and  it  was  impossible 

hours  without  exhibiting  his  full  for  nim,  in  such  circumstances,  to 

powers.    His  lordship  saw  the  first  refuse  communicating  his  powers, 

minister  of  France  at  once,  who  His   lordship   next    proceeded    to 

told  him  that  ctrcumstimces  were  notice  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 

materially  changed.      He  repeated  the  terms  they  now  seemed  to  ad** 

to  Talleyrand  the  basis  of  actual  here  to  in  respect  to  peace  'with 

possession,  and  he  was  almost  cer-  France.     They  had,  m  his  opinion, 

tain  that  no  objection  would  have  thrown  aside  a  peace  offerea  them 

been  started  against  it,  or  that  it  upon  highly  advantageous  terms» 

would  have  received  any  other  con*  and  had  reststed  for  two  objects^ 

struotion  than  its  fair  and  obvious  neither  of  which  could  fairly  be 

meaning,  had  it  not  been  for  the  considered  as  genuine  British  ob* 

melancholy  event  of  the  death  of  jects.    The  first  of  these  was  the 

Mr.  Fox.     It  was  also  a  fact  that,  restitution  bf  Sicily  to  its  lawful 

upon  one  occasion,  Talleyrand  in  sovereign  ;   and  the   second  was, 

a  passion  declared  he  had  never  the  evacuation  of  Dalmada  by  the 

propos(^d  the    uti  posiideth ;    but  French,   an  object  more  properly 

lord  Yarmouth  said  he  was  positive  belonging  to  Russia.     The  noble 

as  to  the  fact  of  his  having  pro-  lord  enlarged  upon  these  errors^ 

posed  that  as  the  b:isis,  at  least  as  and  endeavoured  to  show  their  ira<* 

one  of  tlie  bases,  for  the  conclusion  policy.      He,  however,  concluded 

of  peace.     He  was  ordered  not  to  by  supporting  the  motion  for  the 

Eroduce  his  full  powers  till  the  address, 
asis  of  peace  was  acknowledged  :  Mr.  Montague  could  not  assent 
but  at  that  xpoment  D'Oubrif  had  to  the  address,  on  the  principles 
arrived  in  Paris ;  but  whether  that  advanced  by  ministers,  in  iustifi* 
minister  was  authorised  or  not  to  cation  of  their  conduct  in  the  re- 
subscribe  the  treaty  between  Russia  cent  discussions  with  France.  He 
and  France,  was  a  thing  to  which  thought  the  negotiation  should  not 
he  could  not  speak,  naving  no  have  been  commenced  or  carried 
knowledge  of  the  instructions  with  on  as  it  had  been.  The  enemy 
which  tliat  minister  was  intrusted,  had,  in  iimne,  a  Cfreat  advantage 
When  that  treaty  was  signed,  tlien  in  llie  known  predilection  of  Mr. 
began  the  diiliculties  of  his  lord-  Fox  for  peace.  It  was  on  this 
ship's  situation.  A  paper  of  Sat ur-  principle  avowed,  at  the  most  un- 
day,  in  detailing  the  debate  in  the  favourable  periods  of  hostility,  that 
house  of  lords  on  Friday,  had  said,'  tlie  French  minister  built  his  hopes 

of 
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ef  csjoluij^  him  into  terms.     He  and  nenised  them  most  attentively^ 
vast  in   fact,   practising    on   the  he  found  in  them  parts  of  which 
weak  tide  of  Mr.  Fox.      However  he  highly  approved,  and  others  of 
he  might  hare  endeavoured,  with  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  All 
this  view,  to   impress  the  British  that  part  which  preceded  the  poli- 
minister    with  a    notion    of    his  tical  death,  as  it  had  been  called, 
hting  ready  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  of  that  illustrious  man  (Mr.  Fox) 
the    kTi  pmdHiSi    there   was   no-  claimed  his  approbation  and  sup- 
thing  in  the  papers  to  show  that  port ;  but  when  death  closed  the 
he  had  ever  been  distinctly  brought  eyes     of   his    ever-to^be-lamented 
to    admit    it.      The    only    thing  friend,  he  saw,  between  the  begin- 
vhjch  appeared    on   the    fiace  of  ning  and  the  end  of  the  negotiation, 
them  was,  that  Mr.  Fox,  from  his*  obvious   characters   wliich   distin* 
eitreme  anxiety  to  bring  about  a  guished  them.      The   honourable 
peace,  was  labouring  throughout  member  opposite  (Mr.  Montague) 
to  bnng  die  French  government  to  had  censured  the  letter  of  Mr.  For 
some  \vich  basis.       we  had  been  respecting    the    assassin ;   but  he 
dnpeJ  and  bamboozled  by  Talley-  was  sure,  that  if  any  part  of  the 
rand,  who,  whenever  he  chose,  on  a  conduct  of  his  departed  friend  de* 
prctencecf  his  going  to  St.  Cloud  to  served  to  be  held  up  to  the  view 
the  emperor,  stuck  up  the  British  of  his  country  more  than  another, 
negotiator,  like  a  pin,  to  be  stnrcd  it  was  that  proof  of  his  noble  mind 
at.     The  situation  of  lord  Lauder-  and  characteristic  humanity.  When 
dale,  between  Messrs.  Clarke,  Tal-  such  a  circumstance  came  to  hift 
Wvrand,  and  their  master,  could  be  knowledge,  it  was  his  duty  to  com- 
compared  only  to  that  of  the  man  municate  it : — ^he,  who  knew  Mr. 
v,'ho  was  lately  attacked  in  Bond-  Fox,  would  not    suspect   him  of 
street  by  some  proftiitutes,  two  of  having  made  such  a  communica* 
whom  held  him  fast  while  a  third  tion  with  a  view  of  bringing  abour 
rided  his  pockets.     He  was  .there  a  negotiation,  but  must  take  it  to 
only  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  be  what  it  really  was,  the  warm 
the  enemy.  effusion  of  a  manly  disposition  and 
Sir  T.  Turton  was  of  opinion,  most  exalted  feelings  towards  an 
that  iht  negotiation  did  not  com-  enemy  in  such  circumstances.     It 
mence  in  the  most  dignified  man-  was  tliis  communication,  however, 
ner ;  but  on  looking  at  the  papers  which  brought  about  the  negotia- 
oa  the  table,  be  was  convinced  that  tion.    Here  he  could  willingly  cease 
it  was  too  hastily  broken  oiF.  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
Mr.  Whitbread,  after  making  a  house,  but  should,  ^ven  against  his 
few  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  inclination,  proceed  to  consider  its 
ipeerh    of   Mr.    Montiigue,    pro-  progress.     It  would  be  perceived, 
ceeded  to  observe,  that   he  could  from  perusing  tlie  documents  laid 
not  without  experiencing  the  bit-  before  parliament,  that  it  was  the 
tcrcst  anguish,  entertain  a  differ-  first  encfeavour  of  that  great  man 
ence  of  opinion  on  this  negotiation,  to  get  rid  of  all  forms  as  much  as 
commenced  by  one  sincere  friend,  possible ;  and,  secondly,  to  stipu* 
«d  condncted  by  others  for  whom  late  that  the  terms  should  be  ho- 
\£  felt  the  greatest  esteem.    When  nourable  for  the  allies  of  both  par- 
he  read  the  documents  which  were  ties,  &c.     There  was  a  jealousy  in 
lyrsg  on  the  table   of  the  house,  his  mind  respecting  the  part  which 

this 
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this  country  should  take  in  con- 
tinental affairs :  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  it  was  the  intention  of 
France  ^o  exclude  England  frojn 
interference  on  the  continent ;  but 
bis  fears   wore  removed    on    this 
head   by   the   declaration   of  the 
French  government,  and  the  readi- 
ness  with   which    the    continental 
connections  of  Great  Britain  were 
:»llowed  in  tlie   most  unequivocal 
terms.      The  head  of  the  French 
empire   acceded   to    this    general 
proposition,  the  instant  it  w.ts  sub- 
mitted.     The  next   questicj'.   was 
respecting    negotiation    c^.^joinily 
with  Russia;  on  this  the  JiiFerencc 
and  difficul'Ly  arose ;    for  on   our 
part  it  was  declared,  that  if  France 
did  not  .'idmit  Russia  as  a  pany, 
die  negotiation  could  not  proceed. 
The  house  would  observe,  during 
this  whole  time  tliere  was  no  men- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  words  uti 
foss*drtis.      The    real   grount!,    in 
die  first  instance,  was  the  stipula- 
tion of  honourable  terms  for  our 
allies;  and  next,  that  Russia  should 
be   admitted    to   the   negotiation, 
conjointly  with  this  country.     He 
had  listened  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
friend  ;  and  either  from  perversion 
of  understanding,  or  some  extra- 
ordinary misapprehension,  he  could 
not  make  out  that  any  thing  more 
bad  been  mcnnt.      He  had  also 
carefully  read  the  papers,  and  they 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  the  outline  or  basis  pro- 
posed in  the  beginning.     He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  his  majcsty^s 
ministers  did  not  wish  for  peace  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
«very  one  of  them  was  sincerely 
^desirous  of  it ;  he  knew  it  was  the 
«bject  nearest  the  heart  of  his  il- 
lustrious fnend,  now  no  more;  and 
be  felt  convinced  thAt  the  rest  of 
ilie  minis^rs  were  equally  anxious 


for  its  attaintnent :  bfe  stiofdld  state 
at  the  same  time»  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  France  in 
all  her  professions  for  the  same 
blessing ;    he    did   not    give    any 
credit    tj    Uie   duplicity   charged 
against  the  enemy  on  this  subject  ; 
he  conceived  that  all  the  assertions 
made  respecting  the  tergiversation 
and  deception  of  the  French  go- 
vernment were   founded   in  error 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  fact. 
There  was  an  obvious  reason  for 
his  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  namely,    that  France   could 
gain  nothing   by    protracting^  the 
war  v.ith  this  country.     His  noble 
friend  contended,  that  our  nego» 
ti-.ition  had  not  produced  tlie  stnaJl* 
est  injury  to  the  afTnlTS  of  the  con* 
tineiit.     In  this,  however,  he  dif* 
frud  iVom  him  in  every  respect* 
We:  <:  we  to  suppose  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  negotiation,   and 
the  shape  which  it  assumed,   had 
not  produced  any  of  those  events 
which  caused    the  late   disasters? 
Could  it  1  ■«  said  that  it  had  not  con- 
siderably infirenced  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  its  conse- 
quences ?    In  fine,  if  the  negoda-* 
tion  had  produced  any  thing,  it 
was  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia;  for  the  latter  stated  in  its 
declaration,  that  France  was  nego- 
tiating to  take  from  her  the  pos» 
session  of  Hanover,  which  she  had 
guarantied  already.    This,   in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  essential  points  on 
which  the  w^ar  broke  out  bet\^reen 
them.      He  did  not  blame  mini- 
sters for  that  event.       They  had 
been  placed  between  two  evils,  and 
they  chose  what  they  thought  the 
lesser : — but  to  come  to  the  necro* 
tiation  itself.      Here  the  honoura- 
ble member  went  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  business  as  il  concerned 
lord  Yarmouth.     In  this  state  of 
things,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 

send 
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send  over  another  ncf^otiatory  and  years,  and  he  believed,  as  he  had 

CO  one,  certain! v,   could  be  fitter  already  stated,  that  all  the  mini« 

for  the  discharge  of  so  important  sters  were  sincere  in  their  wishes 

a  business  than    his   noble  friend  for  peace,  yet  it  was  in  the  nature 

(lord Lauderdale),  notwithstanding  of  things  that  the  French  govern- 

the  objections  made  to  him  by  the  mcnt,  considering  the  whole  of  the 

konooxable gentleman  (Mr.  Mon-  men  who  composed  his  majesty's 

tagoe),  fom  the  noble  lord's  great  councils,  should  have  contemplated 

talents,  his  natural  acuteness,  his  a  change  of  measures,  and  a  de« 

Libir^  for  business,  and  more  than  parture    from    the   system  which 

ul,  fak  intimate  acquaintance  with  they  might    have    expected  from 

the  minister  of  France.    When  the  Mr.  Fox.      He  considered  it  ur- 

iioble  lord  went  to  Paris,  he  carried  fortunate,  therefore,  that  at  such 

with  htm  positive  instructions,  con-  a  crisis  the  noble  lord  should  have 


fbrmably  to  which  he  acted  with  been  sent  over  with  the  abstract 
the  utmost  strictness,  and  upheld  basis   of  uti  possidetis^  and  that  it 
thereby  what  ^vas  termed  the  ho-    should  likewise  have  been  so  per* 
noarof  his  country.  If  he  had  any  emptorily  demanded.     He  did  not 
objection  to  make,  it  was,  that  the  hesitate  to  say,  that,  under  certain 
noble  lord  had  been  too  peremp-  circumstances,  a  degree  of  allow* 
tOTT  in  forms ;    for  it  should  be  ance   ought   to    be    made  \    and 
f:bserved,  that   till  that  time  the  ihouffh  immediate  compliance  was 
Hfi  fm7ssitietu  had  not  been   made  not  tlie  result  of  his  noble  friend's 
a  sot  qud  man.      On   his   arrival,  application  to  the  French  govem- 
the  ncble  lord  presented  a  note  in  ment,  yet  a  short  delay  and  dig- 
WTiung,  sta&ng  the  general  terms  nified    firmness    might    have   an- 
on 'wiuch  the  negotiation  should  be  swered  better  than  the  intemperate 
conducted;  insisting,  however,  that  note  which  was  delivered  in  on  the 
fsTSi,  tbe  French  government  should  9th  of  August,  together  with  a  de- 
return  to  the  basis  of  the  uti  pes-  mand  for  passports.     In  two  days 
siditiiy  otherwise    that    the  nego-  after,  namely,  on  the  11th,  came 
tfation  must  be  broken  off.     When  a  note  of  a  milder  nature.    Con* 
!.*ie  French  government  considered  ^sidering  the  moderation  which  this 
the  nature  of  these  demandr,  imd  note  exhibited,  compared  to  that 
the  lone  In  which  they  were  made;  in   answer   to   his    lordship's  first 
r.hen  they  reflected  on  the  time  note,    and    viewing   also   the  er* 
likewise,  and  the  peculiar  circum-  planation  which  it  contained,   of 
stances  attendi:ig  it  ;    when   they  the    basis     of    uti    possidetis-^    he 
•coupled  with  these  fiicts  and  ap-  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable 
pf  Trances   the   political    death    of  to  have  gone  on  with  the  negotia- 
Mr.  ¥01^  whose  character,  what-  tion,  than  to  be  occupied  in  dis- 
fTcrmaybe  thought  of  it  in  this  cussing  tlie  abstract  principle.    He 
country,  was  looked  up  to  in  the  really  thought,  that  after  the  re- 
r?st  of  Europe  with  veneration,  it  ceipt  of  the  11th  of  August  his 
ccald  not  fail  to  have  caused  very  noble  friend  might  have  been  a 
^eat  sensations    in    France    and  little  more  yielding  and  moderate* 
^rougboot  the  continent.  Though  On  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion 
bf5  noble  friend  (lord  Howick)  had  that  all  the  time  which  elapsed  in 
baen  among^  the  ablest  supporters  discussing  the    abstract  terms   of 
:/  diat  astonishing  roan  for  many  the  uti  possiditis    was  completely 
1807.  ^              wasted, 
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wasted,  particularly  when  the  ge-  pie,    without    feelingsr    of    cnnr- 

neral  ground    had    been   already  punction  and  remorse?  How  could 

w^ll   explained  and  fully   under-^  they  take  the  field  in  defence  of 

stood,   namely,  mutual   exchange  what  they  called  their  dozninions, 

and  compensations  for  cessions.  On  which  consisted  in  reality  of  mU- 

the  18th  of  August  his  noble  friend  lions  bending  under  the  pressure 

brought  himself  to  listen  to  terms  t  of  their    despotism  ?     Before  we 

but  he  lamented   that  what  was  lashed  others  for  their  vices,  we 

done  on  the  18th  had  not   been  should  look  at  our  own  conduct  in 

done  on  the  11  th^  if  so,  he  thought  many  parts.     What  example  did 

peace  might  have  been  obtained  we  exhibit,  either  of  justice,  mercy,, 

on  terms  consistent  with   the  ho-  forbearance,  or  good  government,, 

nour  and  interests  of  this  country,  in  the   East  Inaies  !     We  should 

and,  under  existing  circumstances,  not,  with  so  many  failings  of  our 

comj  iitible  perhaps  with  the  tran-  own,  be  too  inconsiderate   in   our 

quillity   of  Europe.       His    noble  abuse  of  others ;  we  should  prac- 

friend  (lord  Howick)  stated,  that  tise  morality,  virtue,  moderation^ 

peace  could  not  be  expected  after  and  strict  justice,,  if  we  wished  to 

Bonaparte  had  put  himself  at  the  set  ourselves  up  as  an  example  of 

head  of  his  armies  against  Prussia,  rectitude  and  inviolable  honour  to 

He  did  not  wish  to  aggravate  the  the  nations  of  Europe — we  ^ould 

calamitiesof  those  who  were  fallen;  be  in  reality  what  we  wished  to 

but  tliis  country  could  not  forjget  exhibit  ourselves.     He  would  now 

the  conduct  of  Prussia  for  the  last  ask,  for  what  It  was  we  went  to 

fourteen  years,  when  she  was  a  war  ?    Was  it  to  repel  and  destroy 

spectator  of  those  events  which  she  the  armaments  of  the  enemy  in  his 

might  have   prevented  :    but  un*  ,  harbours  ?     No  such  thing.      He 

fortunately  she  put  herself  at  last  was  one  of  those  who  supported 

into  a  situation  which  must  un-  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  had 

avoidably  bring  on  her  ruin.     In  been  broken  to  preserve  and  secure 

speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Bona*  the    possession  of   Malta^     How 

parte  in  respect    to   Prussia  and  often  had  the  ruler  of  France  de- 

otlier  potentates,  his  noble  friend  clared  that  he  would  not  listen  to 

indulged  himself  in  terms  of  in-  any  terms  of  peace  but   those  of 

dignation  and  great  resentment  i  the  treaty  of  Amiens  I     And  on 

when,  however,  we  declaimed  on  tliis  point  the  war  broke  out ;  but 

the  rapine,  injustice,  and  oppres-  now  we  see  that  not  only  Malta 

sion  of  the  enemy,  we  should  not  would  be  given  up  in  full   sove- 

be  blind  to  the  aggression,  injus-  reignty  to  the  king  of  Cngland, 

tice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny  of  other  but  the  Cape,  Pondicherry,  &c.  to- 

powers,  who  had  perpetrated  the  gcther  with   Hanover,  that  jewel 

foulest   deeds,   and  outraged  hu-  without  which  some  persons  think 

inanity  I     When  his  noble  friend  the    crown    would   be   imperfect, 

resorted  to  topics  which  could  only  No,  all  this  yould  not  suffice  ;  you 

inflame^  he  ought  not  to  forget  the  must  have  Sicily.      He  granted, 

state  of  Poland.     How  could  the  that  having  taken  upon  ourselves 

three  powers  who  partitioned  that  the  security  of  that  island  for  its 

unfortunate  country,  pass  through  'sovereign,,  it  was  incumbent  upon 

ft,  or  lead  on  their  an^ies  for  con-  us  to    perform   our  engagement, 

tlnuing  the  subjugation  of  the  peo*  But  was  there  qo  way  of  bringing 

about 
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;kbout    an     arrangement    on    that 
point?     Surelf   it    would   not   be 
contended,  that  war,  eternal  war, 
should  be  waged,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  Sicily  for    its    sovereign. 
But  this  was  not  all,  Dalroatia  also 
must  be  kept ;    one  reason  was, 
that  if  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Frafioe,  the    armies    and  the   in- 
Ciigoes  of  that  country  would  fo- 
ment discord,  and  encourage  re- 
bel^on  in  Turkey,   and  therefore 
possession  of  it  must  be  given  ei- 
ther  to  Austria  or  Russia.     But  he 
begi^  the  house  to  consider  at- 
tenii?ely,  that   by    the  treaty    of 
Luneville,     Dabnatia    had     been 
ceded  by  France  to  Austria ;  and 
such  is  the   rapid  and   uncertain 
course  of  events,  it  vras  given  back 
to  Fiance  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burgh,  which  followed  the  over- 
throw of  the  third  coalition.     He 
wished  mtnbters  to  recollect  the 
famons  speech  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
2Ut  of  June,  respecting  the  me- 
diation oi  Russia,  and  particularly 
that  passage  in  which  he  advised 
the  minister  to  put  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  power  with  whom 
i;e  was  at  war,  and  at  the  com- 
mcccement  of  a  negotiation  to  ask 
himself^  what  terms  he  ought  to 
accept,  if  he   were  placed  as  the 
»ns:niy  was?     The  application  of 
thii    principle    was    obvious ;    he 
therefore  begged  of  ministers  to 
consider    what  they   would    have 
c^rie  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
arid    the    destruction   of    the    ill- 
f«  rmed  and  ill-executed  third  coali- 
li'^.      Let   them    condescend    to 
pat  them^lves  in  the  sicuation  of 
xmnce,    and    he    was   sure    they 
^uulJ  act  give  up  Dalmatia.    But 
r^ain,   he   would    ask,    can    this 
country,  can  Russia  rake  it  from 
France  ?     No :  and  if  not,  shall  the 
fuiines  of  war  continue    to   rage 
dirongh  and  desolate  Europe,  be- 


cause France  will  not  surrender  it  ? 
He  was  sorry  for  having  tri^-.pas'  3d 
so  long  on  the  time  and  indulgence 
of  the  house ;  but  he  should  now 
conclude  with  stating  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  address,  as  it  was 
worded  at  present.  He  did  not 
think  we  were  justified  in  saying 
tliat  the  negotiation  had  wholly 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
justice and  ambition  of  France :  if 
it  shall  appear  that  we  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard  ;  and  if  others 
thought  as  he  did,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  state  that  peace  may  still 
be  made.  There  was  not  a  man 
who  would  approach  the  throne 
with  more  enthusiastic  veneration 
and  loyalty  tlian  he  should,  in  pre- 
senting an  address  of  support  to 
xrarry  on  war;  but  he  wished,  af 
the  same  time,  that  the  way  of 
peace  should  not  be  blocked  up, "" 
nor  tlie  fountain  of  mercy  dried 
up  by  the  thirst  of  war.  He  then 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, the  object  of  which  was  to 
express  tlie  readiness  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  co-operate  with  his 
majesty  in  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  their  hope, 
that  his  majesty  v;ould  make  every 
arrangement  consistent  with  the 
•honour  of  his  crown  and  tlio  in- 
terests of  his  people,  for  facilitating 
the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  mnf'on  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Johnstone : 

Mr.  Can  nil  ^g  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  no  attempt  was  made  by 
any  of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
awswer  the  observations  from  the 
hon.  gentleman.  He  confessed 
there  was  much  ofthit  gentlemanN 
speech  in  which  he  coincided,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  differ  from  him 
in  his  conclusions.  He  should  now 
advert  to  the  three  points  which  the 
noble  lord  had,  on  a  Ibrmer  day, 
animadverted  upon  as  having  been 
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stated  and  canvassed  by  him.     The 
first  respected  the  overture  of  peace 
coming  from  the  enemy:  the  se- 
cond}  the  basis  of  the  «/i  fossidttis 
which  was  adopted  by  the   British 
government :  thirdly,  the  nature  of 
our  alliance  and  connection  with 
Rnssia,  and  our  faith  towards  our 
allies^     He  was  now  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  overture  first  came 
from  France :  his  having  advanced 
a  different  opinion  had  proceeded 
from  the  interpolations  and  fabri- 
cations which  marked  the  publica- 
tion of  the  official  documents  by 
the  French  government.     He  must 
continue  to  think  that  the  mode  in 
which     the     correspondence    was 
opened,  appeared  unworthy  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  great 
man  by  whom  it  was  commenced. 
As  to  the  good  faith  which  govem- 
inent  observed  towards  our  allies, 
ft  afforded  him  great  satisfaction : 
he  could  not   help  thinking  that 
Russia  was  made  our  debtor ;  while 
he  was  willing  to  confess,  that  if 
no  such  stipulations  had  united  us 
to    Russia  as  those  with  which  we 
were  bound,  yet  a  large  and  libe- 
ral policy  would   have  prescribed 
the  mode  of  conduct  with  which  we 
had  acted  towards  her.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  chasm  in  the  cor- 
rcspondence,  which  must  have  left 
unexplained  much  of  the  nature  of 
that  connection  and  concert  between 
the  two  courts*     He  was  aware, 
mdecd,  that  prudence  and  discre- 
tion might  justify  these  omissions ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  give  govern- 
ment credit  for  not  disclosing  it. 
He  must,  nevertheless,  beg  leave 
to  observe^  that  while  good  faith 
^as  adhered  to,  the  policy  of  the 
thing  should  not  have  been  over- 
looked.    It  might  be  asked,  what 
should  be  the  result  of  a  combined 
negotiation     between    two     great 
powers  ?  Not  that  they  should  be 


obliged  to  agree  on  every  point  ; 
but  that  their  conduct  should  con-* 
vince  the  world,  that  their  joint  ef- 
forts were  openly  and  steadily  di- 
rected to  rescue  Europe  from  its 
present  state  of  thraldom,  and  se- 
cure its  independence  for  the  future. 
These  views  it  was  not  politic  to 
conceal,  whether  we  were  to  nego- 
tiate separately,  as  to  form,  with 
Russia,  or  jointly  as  to  substance. 
The  spirit  and  object  of  the  nego- 
tiation should  not  only  be  known 
here,  but  be  held  forth  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  world.  Was 
this  joint  resolution  made  known, 
however,  at  Berlin  ?  Was  it  known 
at  Vienna  ?  Was  it  known  to  Eu* 
rope  ?  Did  not  the  notion  entertain- 
ed of  it  create  despondency  and 
despair  at  Berlin?  Sec  how  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Prussian  mani- 
festo, and  attend  to  the  effects 
which  ignorance  of  it  produced 
there.  The  stipulations  were  be- 
lieved to  be  hostile  to  Prussia  ;  and 
the  distinct  courses  pursued  by  M- 
d'Oubril  and  lord  Yarmouth  gave 
sufficient  countenance  to  such  a  sup- 
position. With  respect  to  the  ut\ 
f^siulithy  the  more  nc  considered 
the  subject,  the  more  he  was  con- 
vinced  that  the  papers  on  the  tabl< 
did  not  make  out  ine  charge  urgec 
against  the  enemy,  viz.  that  h< 
opened  the  negotiation  on  thai 
basis,  and  that  he  departed  from  it 
This  was  an  issue  of  fact ;  and  wen 
the  evidence  brought  forward  ii 
support,  and  laid  before  an  ordi 
nary  jury,  it  would  be  found  no 
proved. 

Here  the  honourable  membe 
entered  into  an  elaborate  discussioi 
of  all  the  points  that  bore  upon  thi 
subject,  and  thus  concluded — 

"  Sir,  I  understand  the  amend 
ment  of  the  honoorabfe  gentlemai 
(Mr.  W  hi  thread)  has  been  dispose^ 
of.     It  i)S  hardly  necess^fy  to  saj 
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^lat  my  rote  is  given  most  cordially 
against   it.     I  cannot  agree  with 
him,  that  such  a  peace  a{)f)ears  to 
bave    been  within    our   reach,  as 
would  alone  justify  his  insinuaUon, 
that  a  favourable  opportunity  has 
been  thrown    away.      I    do   not 
wonder  at  his  indignation,  at  find- 
ing himself  left   alone  in  opinions 
xrhJch  be  has   held  for  so  many 
years  in  comnx>n  with  many  of 
thoae  who  sit  around  him.     Con- 
sistently with   those  opinions,  the 
honourable  gentleman  had  a  right 
to  press  suck  an  amendment,  and 
to  expect  a  very  different  reception 
cf  ic    I  certainly  rejoice  in  that 
change  of    opinion  whi«h  leaves 
hiin  widiout  support ;  though,  per- 
haps»  I,  like  him,  may  be  surprised 
at  iti  But  I  am  still  more  surprised 
that,  having  determined  to  make 

00  peace  but  one  of  a  very  dlffer'- 
cat  character  from  that  with  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  would 
have  been  satisGed,  his  honourable 
Criends  should  have  been  eight 
months  in  making  the  discovery, 
thzt  a  peace  of  a  higher  character 
was  not  to  be  obtained.  With  re- 
spect to  the  address  itsdf,  I  should 
be  very  loth  indeed,upon  any  slight 
ground,  to  break  in  upon  that  una* 
aiaxicy  which  is  so  desirable  i^i  a 
rote  nchich  is  to  assure  his  majesty 
of  die  support  of  his  people ;  and 
winch  may  be  considered  as  ad- 
dressed, in  a  certain  degree,  to  the 
enemy  and  to  Europe.  My  only 
difficulty  an!»es  from  those  general 
expressions  of  lamentation  at  the 
issue  of  the  negotiation,  in  which 

1  cannot  concur,  without  at  least 
explaining  and  qualifying  my  con- 
currence. Regret  or  satisfaction 
at  any  event  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  comparison^  We 
compare  what  we  have  missed, 
vith  what  remains  V4  us  instead  of 
u;  andstistfius,  in  certain  cases, 


very  possible  to  rejoice  at  havinie 
missed  what  was  positively  a  good, 
or  to  regret  what  would  have  been 
a  positive  evil.    Thus,  war  is  un- 
doubtedly fer  u  a  great  calamity, 
and  peace  an  inestimable  blessing ; 
but  war  may  yet  be  felt  to  be  pre- 
fencbleto  an  ingloriovM  and  insecure 
peace.     On  the  other  hand,  an  in« 
glorious  aiiid  insecure  peace  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  an  evil;   yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  war  may  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  render  even  such  a 
peace  an  object  of  desire.      Mini* 
sters  have  so  contrived  as'to  make 
this  a  question  of  no  small   doubt 
and  perplexity.     They  make  the 
choice  between  peace  and  war  dif- 
£cult,  or,  perhaps,  almost  indiffer- 
ent.    When   I  peruse  their  nego- 
tiations, and  see  to  what  sort  of  a 
peace  alone  they  could  have  led ; 
with  what  chance  of  security,  with 
what  hope  of  permanence;  1  am 
inclined  to  congratulate  myself  on 
the  escape  from^  such  a  peace  to  a 
.continuance  of  the  war;    but  on 
the  other   hand,  when  I  observe 
what  sort  of  a  war  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman   (Mr.  Windham) 
carries  on,    I   can   scarce  refrain 
from  casting  back  a  wishful  look 
at  the  negotiation.     If  the   war 
were  conducted  with  that  ability 
which  we  had  a   right  to  expect 
from     the    character    which    the 
present  admini  $  tration  gaveof  them- 
selveSf  or  suffered  to  be  given  of 
them  by  those  nearest  in  their  con- 
fidence,  and  from  the  unsparing 
censure  and  contempt  which  they 
lavished  on  the  exertions  of  their 
predecessors  in  office;  if  it  were 
conducted  with  that  vigour  which 
the  country  has  a  right  to  demand 
at  their  handf:,  trusting  them  as  it 
does  with  all  its  means,  and  second- 
ing them  with  all  its  zeal  and  ex- 
ertion j  if  any  blow  had  been  struck 
against  the  enemy  in  the  course  of 
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the  year,  during  which  these  minis- 
ters havewielded  the  whole  strength 
of  the  empire  ;  if  every  effort  had 
been  made,  or  even  every  disposi- 
tion manifested,  to  give  heart  and 
hope  to  the  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, so  that  out  of  such  a  war 
might  arise  tlie  promise  of  an 
honouiable,  a  secure,  and  a  per- 
manent peace ;  unquestionably,  in 
tliat  situation  of  things  the  rupture 
of  tlie  late  negotiation  would  be 
matter  of  unqualified  joy,  and  1 
could  not  bring  myself  to  concur 
in  lamenting  it.  But  if  the  war 
that  is  to  come,  is  to  be  the  coun- 
terpart of  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  witnessed  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  administra- 
tion ;  if  the  events  and  exertions  of 
the  last  ten  months  are  to  be  taken 
as  the  sample  and  the  measure  of 
our  activity  and  achievements  ;  if 
while  the  enemy  insultingly  tell  us 
at  every  step  of  the  negotiation, 
*  beaucoup  se  prepare/  and,  telling 
us  so,  uniformly  Ifeep  their  word — 
on  our  part  such  opportunities  are 
to  be  thrown  away  as  have  existed 
for  the  last  three  Bionths,  and  which 
exist  still  had  we  the  spirit  to  take 
advantage  of  them  ;  if  Bonaparte 
may  traverse  the  continent  or  Eu- 
•  rope  to  its  furthest  extremities,  and 
drain  France  of  her  last  man,  rely- 
ing as  fearlessly  and  as  securely 
upon  our  supineness,  our  sloth,  and 
our  despondency,  as  he  could  have 
done  upon  our  faithful  observance 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  m6st  ad- 
vantageous treaty  of  peace;  and, 
lastly,  if  that  disheartening  max- 
im, to  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  with  sorrow  and 
shame ;  that  maxim  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
government,  even  so  long  ago  s^s 


the  beginning  of  the  negotiation* 
that  it  overflowed  in  confidential 
comir^unication  to  France  herself ; 
the  maxim  that  there  is  nodiing  so 
chimerical  as  any  new  project  of 
continental  confederacy  agatnst 
France; — if  that,  I  say,  still  pre- 
vails, and  prevails  with  all  the  ad- 
ditional weight  which  it  may  have 
acquired  from  the  unfortunate  e- 
vents  which  have  taken  place  since 
it  was  first  promulgated  ; — ^then  in- 
deed, seeing  little  to  expect  from 
such  a  war,  conducted  on  such 
principles,  under  such  auspices,  and 
with  no  better  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  the  charge  of"  it, 
I  can  in  that  sense  join  in  express- 
ing my  regret  at  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation ;  and  with  that  explana- 
tion I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the 
address  as  it  stands.'* 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  ability,  endeaveur- 
ed  to  prove  the  existence  and  the 
importance  of  the  basis  of  actual 
possession.  "The  existence  of  it,'*  he 
said,  "was  every  where  to  be  collect- 
ed from  tlife  replies  of  M.Talleyr&nd, 
and  its  importance  and  utility  were 
abundantly  proved  by  the  unfair 
attempts  made  by  the  French  ne- 
gotiators to  get  rid  of  it,  when 
cifcumstances  arose  that  seemed  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  more 
favourable  ground."  He  conclu d-. 
ed  by  defending  his  majesty*s  mini- 
sters from  the  charge  of  their  hav- 
ing been  duped  by  the  enemy, 

Mr.  Perceval,  lerd  Howick,  and 
Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  also  on  the 
subject;  when  the  address  was 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  pre- 
sented by  such  members  as  belong- 
ed to  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  If. 

Delates  m  (he  Ordnance  Estimates — on  Lord  GrenvUles  Motion  for  the 
jitoRtion  of  ike  Slave-trade — Lord  Castlereagks  Alotion  on  the  State 
of  the  Jrmy — Debates  on  the  Army  Estimates — Motion  respecting 
ColcnH  Cawthome — Army  Estimates  continued— Lord  Folkestone s  Mo^ 
tim  respecting  the  Alarquis  of  IVdledey — Mr,  Swans  Motion  on  Pen^ 
shas  and  Sinecure  Places — Freehold  Estates*  Assets  Bill— Mr,  IFilber^ 
forces  Motion  on  the  Slave-trade— Lord  Henry  Petty* s  Plan  of  FU 
nance— Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave" 
traie--on  Air.  Biddulph^s  Mot'utn  on  Sinecure  Places — Lord  Castle^ 
neigks  Plan  of  Finance, 

WE  have  the  satisfaction  of  this,  to  ,claim   any  extiaordinary 

recording  in  this  chapter,  merit  as  due  to  the  present  board 

the  debate  which  led  to  the  passing  of  ordnance  :    he  rather  thought 

of  abili,  in  the  house  of  peers,  for  that  the  present  reduction  might 

the  toul  and   almost  immediate  more  justly  be  imputed  to  the  ade- 

aboUdon  of  that  iniquitous  traffic,  quate   supplies    of   former   years, 

the  slave-trade.     The  subject  must  which,  in  facilitating  the  progress 

be  lesHined  ki  the  following  chap-  of  public  v^'orks,  had  lessened  the 

ler,  iri^en  we  shall  see  that  mea-  grants  of  money  necessary  to  sup- 

snie  accomplished,  which  has  agi-  port  them.     If  the  board  of  ord- 

tated  the  whole  cowntry,  more  or  nance  had  any  claim  to  merit,  it 

less,  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  was   for    the    uniform    zeal  with 

plans  oi  finance  proposed  by  lord  which  the  board  had  resisted  all 

Henry  Petty  and  lord  Castlereagh  the   projects  of  expenditure   that 

will  be  deemed  of  great  impor-  had  been  submitted  to  them,  and 

tancc;    and    on  thai  acconnt  we  consulted  upon  all  occasions  the 

havcgiTen,  among  the  public  pa-  most   practical    ceconomy.      The 

pers,  in  another  part  of  the  vo-  principal   redactions   were    owing 

lame,  djeir    resolutions  at  large,  to  the  completion  of  those  great 

that  posterity*  as  well  as  the  present  works  in  Kent,  and  upon  the  coast 

f^eneratioD,  may  judge  of  the  wis-  of  Sussex,  which,  while  erecting, 

dom  and  excellence  belonging  to  were  productive  of  an  expense  of 

each  scheme.  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  The 

The  house  of  commons,  on  the  sum  now  requ'red  would  be  found 

Tth  of  January,  resolved  itself  into  to  be  600,000/.  lessdian  that  voted 

a  committee  of  s  ipply  ;  when  last  year,  and  this,  too,    notwith- 

Mr.  Calcraft,  in  moving  the  ord-  standing     the    increase     of  men 

?»ance  estimates,  said,  he  felt  much  in^   one    battalion  of    foot    artil- 

^tisfaction  in  being  able  to  inform  lery,  the  increased  expense  of  tlie 

the  committee,   that  there  was  a  estabnshments  of  engineers,  and  the 

considerable  reduction  in  the  esti-  augmentation  of  pay  to  the  artil- 

HTates  he  had  now  to  submit  to  lery,  granted  by  his  majesty.    The 

thcra,  compared  to  those  of  last  diminution    in    the   ordnance  esti- 

}ear ;    he  did  not  mean,  in  stating  mates  for  Ireland  would  be  found 
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to  be  in  the  same  proportiony  and 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  ; 
and  he  felt  warranted  in  saying, 
that  whoever  should  have  the  ho- 
Yiour  of  discharging  the  next  year 
the  duty  he  was  now  called  on  to 
perfonn»  would  then  have  a  more 
pleasing    task,    as   the    reduction 


would,  by  that  time,  be  still  grea.i 
er,  as  the  lines  of  Chatham«  an 
the  great  works  now  carrying  o 
at  Dover  and  on  the  coast,  woul 
then  be  completed. 

The  following  sums  were  vote4 
without  any  further  observations 


To  defray  the  charges  of  ordnance  for  the  year  180.5, 

not  made  good  by  parliament, 
Todo.  for  1806  -  -        '     - 

For  charge  of  ordnance,  1807, 
For  do.  rcr  Ireland  •  -  .  - 


4?*     s,   a 

SOI  ,406     9 

262,365  14 

2,278,197    0  1 

479,2  k;  19 


On  the  next  day  Mr.  Johnstone 
said,  that,  in  looking  over  the  esti- 
mates, be  had  observed  that  there 
was-  a  charge  of  54,400/.  for  ord- 
nance for  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  appeared  exorbitant.  Qne 
of  the  items  of  this  charge  was  for 
powder*  It  was,  surely,  unneces- 
sary to  send  powder  from  this 
country,  as  it  could  have  been  pro- 
frured  infinitely  cheaper  from  our 
^ttlements  in  the  East  Indies.  An- 
other circumstance  which  struck 
him  with  surprise  was  the  charge 
of  1000/.  for  worms,  turn-screws^ 
&c.  for  England,  while  the  charge 
for  the  same  articles  for  Ireland 
exceeded  7000/. 

Mr.  Calcraft,  in  answer,  on  a 
subsequent  day,  said,  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Ceylon  had  required  a 
supply  of  English  gunpowder  in 
preference  to  that  of  our  eastern 
settlements,  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  former.  As  to  the 
apparent  disproportion  of  the 
cnarges  for  worms  and  screws  for 
England  and  Ireland,  it  was  to 
be  considered,  that  of  the  supplies 
hitherto  furnished  for  the  service 
of  England,  9,100/.  remained  un- 
expended ;  so  that  towards  the 
customary  annual  supp'.y  there 
was  but  a  deficit  of  900/.,  whereas 
there  was  x^o  remainder  to  supply 


the  yearly  demand  for  Ireland 
this  statement,  however,  as  i 
stood,  made,  in  this  case,  tli 
ordnance  estimates  of  England  t 
those  of  Ireland  in  the  ratio  of 
to  9,  which  was  by  no  means  t: 
due  proportion.  As  to  the  officer 
of  ordnance  in  Ireland,  they  wer 
entitled  to  every  praise  for  th 
strictest  osconomy,  and  the  mos 
laudable  attention  to  the  duties  o 
the  department* 

llie  estimates  were  according!; 
agreed  to. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Gren 
viUe  moved,  on  tne  12ch  of  Janu 
ary,  the  second  reading  of  the  bil 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
upon  which 

Lord  Hawkesbury  adverted  t 
the  resolution  of  the  last  ses&ioi) 
to  address  his  majesty  to  make  sue! 
communications  to  foreign  power 
as  his  majesty  should  deem  advisu 
ble,  with  the  view  of  procuring  th 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  :  h 
thought  the  house  ought  to  be  iti 
formed  of  what  had  been  done  ii 
pursuance  of  it.  There  were  fiv 
powers  who  were  materially  inter 
ested  in  the  slave»trade,  viz.  Por 
tuga],  and  the  united  states  o 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Hoi 
land  :  Denmark  and  Sweden  ha< 
abo  some  interest  in  the  trade,  bu 
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k  yns  of  a  sntordinate  nature. 
With  respect  to  Spain  and  HoU 
land,  be    could  readtlj  conceive 
chat  there  had  been  no  means  of 
making  any  commnnicaiion  on  the 
subject  ^th   these   powers.      He 
ftid  not  kiu>w  whether,  during  the 
late  negotiation  with  France,  any 
commazitcation  had  been  made  on 
che  sui>|ect ;    but  it  was  a  point  of 
^iuch  he  thoaght  the  bouse  ought 
to  be  informed  :    so  also  with  re- 
spea  to  the  united  states  of  Ame- 
rica, and  Portugal,    lie  therefore 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
reqixstn^  him  to  order  copies  of 
ail  commsnications    which    had 
passed  between   his  majesty  and 
foretgn  powers^  respecting  the  abo- 
lition of  die  slave-trade,  to  be  laid 
befote  the  house  ;  which,  after  some 
conversation  with  lord  GrenviUe, 
was  agreed  to. 

On  the  same  day,  lord  Castle- 
reagb,  ia  the  other  house,  moved 
for  a  monthly  return  of  the  ef- 
fective amount  of  our  reeular 
force^  from  the  1st  of  March 
ISOe  to  the  1st  of  January  1807, 
dtstiognisfaing  the  amount  of  the 
sereru corps;  also  distinguishing 
the  tamber  (rf*  our  forces  at  home 
and  abfoady  with  a  monthly  return 
of  the  En^sh  and  Irish  militia. 
if  tiioie  papers,  be  said,  afforded 
no  proof  of  the  superior  eficacy  of 
the  right  boQourable  secretary's 
snilitsa'y  plan,  he  could  not  expect 
those  virho  felt  for  their  country's 
ia£ety  and  military  character 
vonld  pemut  a  plan  to  go  on 
uidisturbed^  which  changed  the 
finrndatiaa  upon  which  our  mili- 
tary system  nad  so  long  and  so 
securely  rested ;  that  they  would 
foSer  that  change  to  continue, 
criudb,  upon  the  ri||^ht  honourable 
geBdnna&'s  preposition,  was  in- 
troduced last  session  into  the  mu- 
tay-jKC    If  c(  should  appear  that 


die  newroot  which  the righthonour* 
able  gentleman  had  then  planted, 
instead  of  producing  an  immediate 
increase  or  procuring  a  permanent 
supply  to  the  army,  was  likely  t» 
produce  discontent  and  ultimate 
weaVness;  surely  pariiament  would 
not  hesitate  to  have  it  torn 
up.  What  the  papers  referred  to 
might  show,  he  would  not  say; 
but  unless  he  were  at  present  very 
ill  advised,  by  persons  competent 
to  judge  upon  military  questions, 
the  change  alluded  ^o  would  be 
found  to  have  had  a  miscbievons 
operation,  and  to  threaten  more 
mischief  if  it  were  not  removed, 
and  the  syttem  restored  to  which 
our  army  was  indebted  for  its 
prosperity,  its  strengdi,  and  long* 
established  character. 

This  motion,  after  some  conver- 
sation in  which  Mr.  Windham 
took  a  part,  was  carried ;  and 

On  the  S^lst  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  of  supply,  to  which 
were  referred  the  army  esdmates 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  war^ 
who  said,  that  as  the  estimates  lie 
had  to  move  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  made  conformable  to 
those  of  la>^t  year,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trespass  upon 
the  house,  at  any  considerable 
length,  in  stating  them  minutely^ 
In  the  multiplicity  of  services  con^ 
prehended  in  the  estimates,  some 
variations  in  the  charges  must  oc- 
cur $  but  the  variation  was  small  t 
the  difference  was  in  point  of  num- 
ber of  men  5,284,  and  in  point  of 
charge  9, 1 76/.  There  was  thus  ati 
excess  in  this  year,  but  still  there 
was  a  nearer  coincidence  than  in  any 
other  two  years.  Here  the  ho- 
nourable member  went  into  the 
details,  and  concluded  by  saying : 
On  the  whole  view  of  the  estimate, 
there  was  ground  for  congratu* 
lating  the  country  on  an  augmen- 
tation 
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to  be  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  ; 
and  he  felt  warranted  in  saying, 
that  whoever  should  have  the  ho- 
Viour  of  discharging  the  next  year 
the  duty  he  was  now  called  on  to 
perform,  would  then  have  a  more 
pleasing    task,    as   the    reduction 


would,  by  that  time,  be  still  great- 
er, as  ihe  lines  of  Chatham,  an4 
the  great  works  now  carrying  on 
at  Dover  and  on  the  coast,  would 
then  be  completed. 

The  following  sums  were  voted 
without  any  farther  observations  2 


To  defray  the  charges  of  ordnance  for  the  year  1805, 

not  made  good  by  parliament, 
To  do.  for  1806  -  -        '    - 

For  charge  of  ordnance,  1807, 
For  do.  rcr  Ireland  •  .  . 


SOI  ,406     9     8 

262,36.^  14     2 

2,278,197    O  10 

i70fiUS  19     7 


On  the  next  day  Mr.  Johnstone 
said,  that,  in  looking  over  the  esti- 
mates, be  had  observed  that  there 
was-  a  charge  of  54,400/.  for  ord- 
nance for  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  appeared  eiorbitant.  Que 
of  the  items  of  this  charge  was  for 
powder.  It  was,  surely,  unneces- 
sary to  send  powder  from  this 
country,  as  it  could  have  been  pro- 
cured infinitely  cheaper  from  our 
^ttlements  in  the  East  Indies.  An- 
other circumstance  which  struck 
him  with  surprise  was  the  charge 
of  1000/.  for  worms,  turn-screws, 
&c.  for  England,  while  the  charge 
for  the  same  articles  for  Ireland 
exceeded  7000/. 

Mr.  Calcraft,  in  answer,  on  a 
subsequent  day,  said,  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Ceylon  had  required  a 
supply  of  English  gunpowder  in 
preference  to  that  of  our  eastern 
settlements,  owing  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  former.  As  to  the 
apparent  disproportion  of  the 
cnarges  for  worms  and  screws  for 
England  and  Ireland,  it  was  to 
be  considered,  that  of  the  supplies 
hitherto  furnished  for  the  service 
of  England,  9,100/.  remained  un- 
expended ;  so  that  towards  the 
customary  annual  supp'.y  there 
was  but  a  deficit  of  900/.,  whereas 
there  was  no  remainder  to  supply 


the  yearly  demand  for  Ireland  : 
this  statement,  however,  as  it 
stood,  made,  in  this  case,  tlie 
ordnance  estimates  of  England  to 
those  of  Ireland  in  the  rauo  of  7 
to  9,  which  was  by  no  means  in 
due  proportion*  As  to  the  officers 
of  ordnance  in  Ireland,  th^  ^vere 
entitled  to  every  praise  for  the 
strictest  osconomy,  and  the  most 
laudable  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  department* 

Ihe  estimates  were  accordingly 
agreed  to. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Gren* 
ville  moved,  on  me  12ch  of  Janu- 
ary, the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave?trade : 
upon  which 

Lord  Hawkesbury  adverted  to 
tlie  resolution  of  the  last  session^ 
to  address  his  majesty  to  m^ke  such 
communications  to  foreign  powers 
as  his  majesty  should  deem  advisa- 
ble, with  the  view  of  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  :  he 
thought  the  house  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  what  had  been  done  in 
pursuance  of  it.  There  were  five 
powers  who  were  materially  inters 
ested  in  the  slave-trade,  viz.  Por- 
tugal, and  the  united  states  of 
America,  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land :  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
also  spme  interest  in  die  trade,  but 
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k  yns  of  a  siiiK>r(£nate  nature. 
With  respect  to  Spain  and  Hol« 
Und,  he    coald  leadtlj  conceive 
chat  tliere  hud  been  no  means  of 
making  any  communicaiion  on  the 
subject  with   these   powers.      He 
«iid  not  know  whether,  during  the 
late  negotiation  v^th  France,  any 
commoiHcation  had  been  made  on 
the  sBbject ;    but  it  was  a  point  of 
jurbkh  he  thought  the  house  ought 
to  be  informed  :    so  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  -united  states  of  Ame- 
Ttca,azMl  Portugal,    lie  therefore 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
reqaestii^  him  to  order  copies  of 
all  commanications     which    had 
passed  between  his  majesty  and 
foretgnpowers^  respecting  the  abo- 
lition ct  die  slave-trade,  lo  be  laid 
before  the  house  ;  which,  after  some 
conversatton  with  lord  GrenviUe, 
was  agreed  to* 

On  the  same  day»  lord  Castle- 
reagh»  in  the  other  house,  moved 
for  a  monthly  return  of  the  ef- 
fective  amoont    of   our    regular 
force,    from  the    1st    of   March 
1806  to  the  Isc  of  January  1807, 
dotiDgiiishix^  the  amoont  of  the 
fievemoofps;    also  distinguishing 
the  nunber  c^  our  forces  at  home 
#ind  abroad,  with  a  monthly  return 
of  the  English  and  Irish  militia. 
if  diose  papers,  he  said,  a£Forded 
no  proof  of  the  superior  eficacy  of 
the   right  hooourable    secretary's 
military  plan,  he  could  not  expect 
those  who  felt  for  their  country's 
lafccy     and     military     character 
vnold  penast  a  pbn  to  go   on 
nadistnrbed,  which  changed  the 
foqndation  upon  which  our  mili- 
tary svstem  nad  so  long  and  so 
teccnety  rested ;   that  they  would 
lofier    that   changje  to    continue, 
^hkh,  upon  the  ririit  honourable 
gcBtlfHun's  prepositioo,   was   in- 
tndnced  last  session  into  the  mu- 
toy-ict.    If  i;  shonld  appear  that 


the  newrootwbichtherighthonour* 
able  gentleman  had  then  planted, 
instead  of  producing  an  immediate 
increase  or  procuring  a  permanent 
supply  to  the  army,  was  likely  t» 
produce  discontent  and  ultimat* 
weakness;  surely  parliament  would 
not  hesitate  to  have  it  tora 
up.  What  the  papers  referred  to 
might  show,  he  would  not  say; 
but  unless  he  were  at  present  very 
ill  advised,  by  persons  competent 
to  judge  upon  military  questions, 
the  change  alluded  ^o  would  be 
found  to  have  had  a  mischievous 
operation,  and  to  threaten  more 
mischief  if  it  were  not  removed^ 
and  the  system  restored  to  whi^h 
our  army  was  indebted  for  its 
prosperiry,  its  strength,  and  long- 
established  character. 

This  motion,  after  some  conver- 
sation in  which  Mr.  Windhani 
took  a  part,  was  carried ;  and 

On  the  21st  the  house  went  into 
a  committee  of  supply,  to  which 
were  referred  the  army  estimates 
presented  by  the  secretary  of  war^ 
who  said,  that  as  the  estimates  lie 
had  to  move  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  made  conformable  to 
those  of  la>'t  year,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trespass  upon 
the  house,  at  any  considerable 
length,  in  stating  them  minutely. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  services  con^ 
prehended  in  the  estimates,  some 
variations  in  the  charges  must  oc- 
cur ;  but  the  variation  was  small  t 
the  difference  was  in  point  of  num- 
ber of  men  5,2S4',  and  in  point  of 
charge  9, 1 76/.  There  was  thus  ati 
excess  in  this  year,  but  sdll  there 
was  a  nearer  coincidence  than  in  any 
other  two  years.  Here  the  ho- 
nourable member  went  into  the 
details,  and  concluded  by  saying: 
On  the  whole  view  of  the  estimate^ 
there  was  ground  for  congratu* 
lating  the  country  on  an  augmen- 
tation 
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tation  of  the  number  of  forces,  and 
a  decrease  of  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  150,000/.  The 
additional  expenses  upon  the 
whole,  inclusive  of  the  additional 
pay,  were  but  4-5 1,000/,  On  the 
full  consideration  of  the  estimates, 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  had  the  other 
night  given  notice  of  a  charge 
against  ministers  for  the  waste  of 
the  public  money,  would  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  for  any  foundation 
in  the  military  departments.  In 
1806,  when  the  present  ministers 
had  first  come  into  oiHce,  if  they 
had  proceeded  according  to  the 
system  before  acted  upon,  without 
any  reformation,  the  total  charge 
would  have  amounted  to  no  less 
than  11,800,000/.  He  did  not 
mean  to  state,  that  his  majesty's 
late  ministers  would  have  come  to 
parliament  for  that  sum  ;  but  that 
they  must  have  asked  for  that  sum 
according  to  the  former  scale,  un- 
less certam  reductions,  of  which  he 
vras  not  aware,  should  have  taken 
place.  Thus  there  would  have 
been,  according  to  the  last  scale, 
an  additional  charge  of  640,000/. 
There  were  only  two  or  three 
other  points  upon  which  he  would 
have  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
that  house.  The  general  training 
he  should  leave  to  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  who  had  formed 
the  plan,  and  to  whose  department 
it  belonged.  He  should  therefore 
content  himself  with  stating,  that 
the  returns  had  been  made,  and 
that  every  thing  was  ready  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  when- 
ever his  majesty's  ministers  should 
think  fit.  The  next  point  was  that 
of  the  volunteers ;  and  it  was  niat- 
ter  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  stale, 
as  he  was  sure  it  would  be  to 
every  person  in  the  house  to  hear, 
that  all  the  gloomy  apprehensioas 


that  had  been  formed,  and  all  tlie 
dire  predictions  that  had  been  put 
forth,  of  the  whole  dissolution  of 
that   respectable   body,   in    conse- 
quence of  the  reductions  made  in 
its  expenditure  in  the  last  session^ 
bad  been  completely  falsified  in  the 
event.      During  the  agitation   of 
the  public  mind,  and  of  the  volun- 
teers, which  had  been  produced  by 
misrepresentation  and   studied   ir* 
ri tation,  while  the  subject  was  un- 
der discussron*  some  symptoms  of 
disinclination    to    further    service 
might  have  appeared ;     but,    on 
better  consideration  and  better  un- 
derstanding, these  ill-advised   dis- 
contents subsided,  and  the   same 
ardour  for  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try prevailed,  without  any  mate- 
rial defalcation  in  point  of  num- 
bers.    By  the  papers'  on  the  table 
it  appeared,  that  the  diminution  in 
the  effective  strength  of  the  volun- 
teers   was    very    incon^derable ; 
but  he  would  state  the  amount  of 
the  establishment  rather  than  the 
effective,  as  that  would  a£Ford  the 
fairest  means  of  judging  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  operation  of  the  late  re- 
gulations.   At  the  present  moment 
the  apprehension  of  invasion*  that 
had  called  forth  and  stimulated  the 
volunteers,  had  subsided,  aud  some 
relaxation  of  activity  may  have 
arisen  in  consequence ;   but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  this  highly  esti- 
mable description    of  the  public 
force  would  again  display  its  cha* 
racteristic  zeal  and  spirit,  if  a  re- 
newal   of   the    enemy's    menaces 
should  call  for  a  similar  ardour 
and  energy.     The  honourable  gen- 
tlemen opposite  seemed  to  triumph 
in  tins  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
volunteers,  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of 
inconsistency  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
sent servants.      But  ■  the   present 
ministers    had    found    fault,    not 
with   the    volunteers    themselves, 

but 
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but  with  the  manner  in  which  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  mea- 
:>e  honourable  gentlemen  oppo-  sure,  so  far  as  it  had  now  beea 
/.te  had  organized  them.  Cer-  tried,  gave  full  appearance  of  the  . 
t^iinly  the  present  ministers  had  benefits  he  had  anticipated  ;  and 
never  been  guilty  of  uttering  any  he  was  satisfied  that,  while  it  con- 
charge  so  disrespectful,  as  that  so  tinued  to  be  tried,  it  would  be 
pertinacioiuly  upheld  by  the  ho-  found  more  beneficial  every  year, 
nourable  gentlemain  opposite,  that  It  was  no  argument  against  the 
the  volunteers  would  disband  permanent  benefit,  that  no  rapid 
themselves  in  the  event  of  any  re-  improvement  had  yet  been  felt, 
dacdon  of  their  pay  or  allowances.  It  was  not  till  last  October  that  the 
He  waj.  confident,  that  the  volun-  measure  had  been  regularly  car- 
tecTs  were  still  actuated  by  the  ried  into  effect ;  consequently  there 
same  steady  attachment  to  the  had  not  been  a  fair  trial  in  the  last 
cause  of  riieir  country,  and  equally  year.  It  would  perhaps  be  taking 
reacfr  to  expose  their  lives  for  its  too  much  credit  to  this  measure, 
defence,  thoueh  their  pay  was  di-  to  impute  to  it  the  whole  of  the 
mini^J.  He  thought  the  proper  improvement  in  the  recruiting  de- 
v-ay  of  j^idging  this  point  was,  to  partment  that  had  taken  place 
take  the  amoimt  of  the  establish*  since  October ;  but  it  was  certain^ 
ment,  vliich  would  best  show  the  that  it  had  been  eminently  success- 
cumb&s  that  had  disbanded  them-  ful  in  the  two  great  objects  of  ob- 
serves from  disaffection  with  the  taining  a  greater  number  of  men 
new  an^ngcment.  The  whole  at  a  lower  bounty.  It  had  also 
nun  ber  that  had  retired  from  this,  been  eminently  successful  in  an- 
was  ll,R86.  Tlie  number  that  other  great  and  beneficial  point  of 
remained  on  service  was  363,400.  view,  tlie  diminution  of  desertion. 
The  next  point  was  the  alteration  These  great  advantages  were  con- 
in  the  system  of  recruiting,  a  point  spicuous  in  the  short  period  of  the 
which  had  been  discussed  more  last  year,  in  vvhicli  the  new  system 
than  any  other.  The  explanation  had  been  acted  upon ;  and  if  it 
of  what  had  taken  place  on  tliis  had  been  tried  in  the  other  eight 
head  bekmgcd  more  properly,  per-  months  of  the  year,  he  was  certain 
haps,  to  a  person  mucn  more  able  the  beneficial  effects  of  it  would 
than  he;  but  in  consideration  of  have  been  more  conspicuous.— 
the  anxiety  which  the  house  natu-  These  were  the  only  topics  he  felt 
rally  felt  upon  it,  he  thought  it  it  his  duty  to  notice.  If  any  gen- 
tight  to  say  something  with  respect  tleman  required  further  explana- 
to  it  here.  It  would  be  remembered  tions,  he  would  most  readily  give 
by  nnny  gentlemen,  that  so  long  them.  He  concluded  with  mov- 
as  twelve  years  ago,  he  had  urgea  ing,  that  113,795  effective  men 
the  f  xopriety  of  adopting  a  mea-  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for 
nre  of  this  kind  for  the  meliora-  guards  and  garrisons  in  Great 
tion  of  the  army.      It  would  be  Britain. 

remembered  also,  that  he  never  ex-  Lord    Castlereagh    rose.       He 

pected,  from  the  adoption  of  it,  said  he  had  listened  with   great 

iiy  sudden  effect ;    but  rather  a  attention  to  the  statement  of  the 

gradual    melioration    in    the    re-  right  honourable  gentleman  ;  and 

craiting  of  the  army,  leading  final-  thoueh  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 

ly  to  the  most  beneficial  effects,  into  the  items,  he  confessed  he  cer- 

6  tainly 
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tainly  felt  considerable  difficulty  in 
entering  into  this  discussion^  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  estimates 
not  being  printed,  and  still  more 
from  the  want  of  any  distinct  spe- 
cification as  to  a  great  part  of  the 
expense  that  had  arisen  out  of  the 
isew  measures  adopted  in  the  last 
session.  It  was  difficult  to  come 
prepared  to  state  an  opinion  gene- 
rally upon  a  large  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure,  when  a  great 
l>art  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
branch  remained  wholly  unex- 
plained. He  thought  parliament 
was  unnecessarily  subjected  to  this 
difficulty,  and  that  a  more  full  ex- 
planation might  have  been  af- 
forded before  the  estimates  were 
called  for.    The  right  honourable 

fentleman  who  had  opened  this 
ebate  was  not  in  the  immediate 
councils  of  his  majesty;  but  he 
field  a  high  and  responsible  situa- 
tion, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  assign  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  acted. 
In  the  last  year,  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward the  army«estimaies  four 
times,  instead  of  once,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  mature  the  ar- 
rangeiTients  which  were  then  Un- 
der contemplation.  He  wished  to 
know,  why  die  same  space  might 
not  be  now  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion and  elucidation  of  arrange- 
jnent,  and  what  occasion  there  \\ras 
for  the  present  unexampled  preci- 
pitancy r  There  was  on  the  no- 
tice-book,  an  intimation  from  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  at  the 
jiead  of  the  admiralty,  that  he 
meant  on  Friday  to  move  for 
10,000  additional  seamen.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  he  should 
resist  the  motion  ;  but  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  better  to  com- 
plete the  anangement  for  the  year 
)»efore  any  yearly  estimates  werp 


submitted,  rather  tlian  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  imperfect  estimate  in 
the  first  instance^  and  a  supple, 
mentary  estimate  after.     He  was 
sorry  to  see  the  house  called  upon 
by  the  present  proposition  to  sanc- 
tion, by  implication,  the  new  mili- 
tary   measures,    the   charges    for 
which  were  included  in  the  vote 
without  any  explanation  as  to  their 
effect  or    their    distinct   expense. 
He,  for  one,  thought  that  system 
could  not  possibly  be  persevered  in. 
It  was   particularly    improper  to 
call  on  a  new  parliament,  at  the 
close  of  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  members  were  not  in  full  at- 
tendance, to  approve  those  mea- 
sures, without  a  full  explanation  of 
their  effect,  and  a  distinct  specifica- 
tion of  the  expense.    This  precipi- 
tancy was  the  less  excusable,  as 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
to  vote  any  necessary  sum  on  ac«> 
count,  in  order  to  allow  time  to 
place  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its 
branches,  fuUy  under  the  view  of 
the  house.    The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  made  his  statement 
with  great  candour  ;    but  he  had, 
in  his  opinion,  taken  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  subject ;    and  much  of 
the  last  part  ot  what  the  right  ho- 
nourable    gentleman     had     said, 
made  him  sorry  that  the  custom 
of   building  upon   establishments 
had  been  resorted  to.     The  effec* 
five  force  on  foot  should  be  looked 
to  ;    and  then  it  would  be  to  be 
considered,  whether  ministers  had 
an  army  adequate  to  the  expense 
to  which  they  put  the  country,  and 
whether  there  was  any  reason  to 
hope  for  a  force  sufficient  to  con- 
sume what  parliament  was  called 
upon  to  vote.    This  boasted  na- 
tional saving,  always  excepting  the 
new  expenditure,  was  an  oeconomy 
upon  establishment  alone,  and  not 
upon  the  effective  forc^    serving 
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jjisfut  the  enemy.    He  should  be  tions.    If  the  interaal  security  of 

^jLtremely  glad  to  see  in  his  majes-  the  country  were  a  matter  of  con* 

t)'s   ministers  any   indications  of  cern  to  the  right  honourable  gen« 

tigouT,  which  would  justify  him  in  tleman  opposite   (and  that  right 

looking  forward  to  the  efficient  ex*  honourable  gentleman  had  foimer^ 

penditure  of  a  great  part  of  their  ly  expressed  himself  very  gloomily 

supplies  which  could  not  possibly  on  that  subject),  he  wished  him  to 

be  expended  in  the  present  state  of  consider,  in  what  situation  Great 

the  amzr.     He  was  sure  the  right  Britain  might  be  placed,  if  the 

honourable  gentleman  opposite  had  French  emperor,  having  obtained 

tno  much  fairness  to  arrogate  ere-  his  object  in  Poland,  was  enabled^ 

die  for  oconomy  upon  tlie  compa-  either  by  peace  or  by  war,  to  libe- 

r.^.tive  eftablishnnents,  taken  at  dif-  rate  his  army  from  that  country* 

iVrent  times   and  under  different  Prussia  had  been  moved  from  the 

circumstances*     Though  the  right  military  map  of   Europe.      The 

honourable  gentleman  was  not  in  power  of  the  enemy  would  envelop 

the  cabinet,  ae  ought  to  be  able  to  us  from  the  Baltic  to  the  extremity 

ttate  fully  the  grounds  of  any  vote  of  Europe.      If,  therefore,  at  the 

be  proposed.     The  total  absence  of  period  to  which  he  had  alludedf 

gronnd  for  the  demand  was  enough  the   right  honourable   gendeman 

to  render  it  indispensable  widi  him  agreed  that  great  exertions  weie 

to  refuse  die  grant,  however  un-  recessary,   every  thing   that  had 

wiliing  he  was  to  do  so.     It  was  since  happened,  every  thing  that 

the    duty   of  ministers   to  adopt  i^as  now  happening,  should  prompt 

measures  calculated  to  carry  the  him   to  increase    diose  exertions* 

effective  strength  of  the  army  to  To  what   had  the  late  ministers 

the  height  at  which  it  ought  to  be ;  pledged  themselves  on  diis   sub- 

for,  in  'dU  the  discussions  this  sub*  jcct  ?     Not  merely  to  a  general 

ject  had  undergone,  in  all  the  di-  augmentation    of     our    military 

versity  of  opinions  as  to  the  means,  strength  :     they    had   specifically 

tlus  one  principle,   at  least,   was  stated  the  manner  in  which  that 

universally  agreed  upon,  that  the  strength  should  be  e£fectualJy  in*^ 

tStectire  scrength  of  the  regular  creased.      When  he  had  himself 

:irtnj  ought  to  be  carried   consi-  declared  it  necessary  (at  the  lime* 

cierafaly  beyond  its  present  amount,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 

Nothing  had   occurred  since  the  on  the    opposite  bench)    to   add' 

zntarion  of  military  subjects   in  20  or  25,000  men  to  our  armyr 

tSat  house,  in  March  last,  to  in-  the  right  honourable    gentleman 

duce  any   wish   to   diminish    the  ran   before  him  on  that  subject}^ 

force  of  the  country.     If  our  ope-  and  when  that   right  honourable 

rations  could  not  be  directed  to-  gentleman  came  into  power,  hit 

wards   the  continent,  our  troops  determination  appeared    to    keep* 

might  be  employed  in  maritime  pace  with  his  former  opinion,  and 

attacks.      It    was    true,    that    in  he  expressed  his  sanguine  expecta* 

March    fcist    the    French    armies  tions  of  obtaining  an  army  great  as 

vere  oo  the  borders  of  Hungary,  tlie  important  crisis  in  which  we 

and  that  now  they  were  on  the  were  now  placed  demanded.     The 

bazikscf  the  Vistula ;    but  this  was  late  right  honourable  secretary  for 

oot  a   cnramstance   that   should  the  war  department  had  also  gone 

kad  OS  to  be  remiss  in  our  cxer-  so  far  as  to  express  indignation  at 

the 
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the  limits  which  he  (lorcf  Castle- 
reagh)  had  proposed  to  set  to  the 
augmentation,  ^nd  spurned  the 
idea  of  any  bounds  to  it.  He  had 
called  on  the  country  to  rouse  from 
the  slumber  in  which  it  had  so 
long  been  sunk,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  its  antient  military  charac- 
ter. Under  all  these  sanctions,  he 
was  justified  in  contending,  that  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
national  interests  imperatively  re- 
quired a  great  augmentation  of 
the  army,  and  that  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  to  accom- 
plish this  important  object.  The 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
accomplisliment  of  this  object  from 
his  majesty's  present  ministers. 
Above  all,  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect it  from  the  right  honourable 
secretary  for  the  war  department, 
who,  both  in  the  late  administra- 
tion and  in  tliat  of  lord  Sidmouth, 
had  said  that  those  administrations 
should  be  disgraced  and  degraded 
for  the  inefficiency  of  their  military 
measures.  He  had  contended, 
that  they  should  be  successively 
displaced.  For  what  ? — To  make 
room  for  a  government  having  his 
countenance,  and  in  whom  the  em- 
pire could  repose  with  confidence 
their  trust  of  forming  an  army 
adequate  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  and  the  situation  of  Eu- 
rope. What  had  been  the  increase 
of  our  military  strength  ?  He 
would  compare  it  with  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  idea  pf  the 
increase  necessary :  he  would  com- 
pare the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man with  himself:  he  would  com- 
pare his  administration  with  the 
administrations  that  had  incurred 
his  pointed  censures.  Here  the 
honourable  member  went  into  a 
long  detail  of  particulars  respect- 
tag  the  military  act  of  administra- 
tion, which  would  be  uninteresting 


to  our  readers  ;  and  then  referring 
to  Mr.  Windham's  plan,  he  a5.kedt 
What  would  be  the  situation  of 
the    right    honourable    gentleman 
when  he    came    to    disband    the 
army,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  peace 
establishment  ?    Did    he   consider 
the  nature  of  the  discretion  which 
he  would  tJien  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  ?     He  would   have  three 
classes  into  which  to  distribute  his 
'discharges  ;  but  how,  without  sad- 
dling tne  country  with  an  expense 
which  it   was  not  equal   to    pay, 
could   he   avoid   making   his    dis- 
charges out  of  the  first  class  ?   and 
yet,  by  doing  that,  he  would   dis- 
charge the   flower  of  the    army. 
Among  the  regulations  of  the  war- 
rant, it  was  <Jtated,  that  those  who 
were    discharged    should    receive 
their    pensions ;     but    that     they 
should  he  bound  to  obey  the  direc- 
ticiis  of  Chelsea  hospital,  and  come 
to  serve  in  the  veteran  battalions 
when  they  were  called  upon.     In 
the  course  of  a  few  vears,  however, 
those  veteran  battalions  would   be 
composed  of  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,    and    possessing    a  complete 
knowledge     of     their    profession. 
How  could  government  then  avoid 
considering    tho«;e    battalions     as 
most  fit  for  active  service,  for  fo- 
reign service,  and  more  particular* 
ly    for    West- India    service,     for 
which  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  ? 
And   thus,   all   the   motives   held 
out,  and  by  which  men  were  to  be 
seduced  into  the  army,  would  cease 
to  operate.      He  repeated,  that  he 
was  little  disposed  to  consider  the 
situation    of    this    country    in     sr 
gloomy  point'of  view.  He  had  great 
confidence  in  its  strength,  he  had 
great  confidence  in  its  resources, 
and  he  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  began  to  think 
with  him   on  this  latter  subject. 
But  if  ever  there  was  a  moment 
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in  the  history  of  any  country,  in  of  the  resolution  ;  but  that  he  had 
which  pecuniary  oeconomy  was  deemed  himself  bound  to  state  to 
more  indispensably  necessary  than  the  house  what  he  thought  of  the 
in  any  other,  this  was  the  moment,  present  military  establishment  of 
und  Great  Bi  itain  the  country,  the  country,  and  the  dreadful  evils 
The  light  honourable  gentleman,  which,  he  was  convinced,  would 
lie  was  sorry  to  observe,  had  result  from  a  perseverance  in  the 
s:.ovm  himseli  indi^erenty  not  only  right  honourable  gentleman's  mi- 
to  diearconomy  of  money,  but  also    litary  plans. 

to  theccconomy  of  time.  Adverting        Mr.  .Windham  entered  into  a 
to  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ayres,he    full  justification  of  ministers,  ably 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  know,  why    defending     their     measures,    and 
so  long  a  period  had  been  suffered    showin?  the  superiority  of  his  mili* 
to  elapse  before  the  reinforcements    tary  plans  over  the  army  of  re- 
had  been  sent  to  secure  the  posses-    serve  and  parish  acts, 
sion   of  that  valuable  proi^ince  ?        Mr.  Perceval  also  spoke  at  some 
EoHy  in    June,    government   re-    lengthy  when  the  sever;d  resohi- 
cdved  advices    from   St.  Helena    tions  were  put,  and  agreed  to. 
that  the  expedition  had  touched        Jan.  23.     General  Porter  rose, 
there,  on  its  way  from  the  Cape,    to  bring  before  the  house  the  case 
He  was  convinced  that,  within  ten    of  one  of  its  members  (Mr.  Caw- 
days  of  the  time  when  those  ad-    thome),  who  had  bceiTexpelled  by 
tices   were   received,    three  regi-    a  former  parliament,  and  was  now 
mcnts    of    in£intry    might    have    again  returned.     In  doing  so,  he 
sailed ;    and,  whether  the    place    hoped   that    the    house,   and  the 
was  tenable  or  not,  it  would  not    member  alluded  to,  would  do  him 
have    embarrassed    his    majesty's    tlie  justice  not  to  consider  him  as 
service  to  have  sent  that  reinforce-    an  oppressor,  actuated  by  low  or 
ment,  as  it   was   necessary    that    personal  motives.     His  proceeding 
troops  sliould  go  to  India :   unless    was  perfectly  disinterested,  and  he 
they  sent  a  letter  of  recall  to  die    acted  solely  from  a  sense  of  public 
forces  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ministers    dory,  which  led  him  to  xnaincaia 
had  no  option  but  to  send  a  rein-    the   honour    and   purity    of    the 
forcement.     Instead  of  doing  this    house,  and  particularly  of  the  pro- 
in  the  middle  of  June,  they  did  not    fession  to  which  he  belonged,  ui>- 
aend  a  man  till  October,  that  was^    impaired  and  unsullied.    He  paid 
mitil  lord  Lauderdale's  return  to    many  compliments  to  courts  mar«- 
this  country  :    thus  plainly  show-    tial,  and  observed,  that  Mr.  Caw- 
ing, that  his    motions   were   the    thome  had  been  tried  on  sixteen 
governing  principles  of  their  ac-    charges,  and  been  found  guilty  of 
tk>ns,  and  evincing  a  culpable  neg-    fourteen.  These  charges  he  moved 
kct  of  their  duty,  by  abstaining    to  be  read. 

from  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  Colonel  Cawthome  spoke  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  country  injustice  of  punishing  a  man  twice 
mtrosted  to  them,  at  tlie  moment  for  the  same  act.  He  was  willing 
^hen  energy  would  have  been  par-  to  rest  his  case  on  precedents  and 
(icularly  serviceable.  His  lord-  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  there  was 
ship  concluded  by  declaring,  that  no  rule  of  that  law  mpre  sacred 
it  should  not  oppose  the  passing    and  inviolable  than  this,  that  when 

a  person 
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a  person  had  l>een  once  tried,  ac-  had  been  directed  to  a  new  classifi^ 

quitted  or  condemned,  he  should  cation  of   naval    accounts.      Tlie 

not  be  tried  again  by  the  same  ju*  motion,  after  a  short  conversation^ 

dicature  and  for  the  same  offence,  i^'as  ptft  and  carried* 

Mr.  C«  then  referred  to  the  unani-  Upon  the  report  df  the  army  es* 

mity  of  his  election,  and  to  the  case  timates, 

of  Mr.Woolaston  in  1698,  contend-  Mr.  Pultcney  said,  the  new  mi- 

ing,  that  all  precedents,  and  the  1  i tar y  system,  instead  of  beinfr  pro* 

law  of  the  land,  were  against  the  ductive  of  an  immediate  supply  for 

agitation  of  the  question.  the  army,  had  occasioned  a  dimf- 

Lord    Howick    said,    the  only  nution.     In  order  to  m^e  room 

qnestion    was,     whether    colonel  for  this  system,  which  had  only 

Cawthome  was  a  fit  person  to  sit  prodaced  5000  men  in  a  year,  wa 

in  that  house.      He    entered    at  had    repealed    a    former    system 

large  into  the  question,  and  moved  which  had  produced  15,000.     As 

for  a  committee  to  search  into  pre-  to  the  training  bill,  if  it  was  a  ^ood 

cedents ;   and  after  the  report  of  one,  it  ought  to  be  carried  into  ef- 

chat  committee  should  be  laid  on  feet ;    but  if  in  tlie  opinion  of  par* 

the    table,    then    his    honourable  liament  it  was  a  bad  bill>  it  ooght 

iriend  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  repealed. 

to  propose  whatever  he  thought  General  Doyle,  in  an  antmatcd 

becoming  t^e  dignity  of  the  house,  speech,  endeavoured  to  show  the 

the  honour  of  the  profession,  and  superiority    of    the  new  training 

the  interests  of  the  public.  bill,  and  concluded  with  the  foN 

Several  meml^ers  spoke  on  the  lowing  character  of  Mr.  Fox :  *<At 

lame  side,  and  the  motions  were  the  head  of  the  foreign  department 

carried.    ^A  petition  was  then  pre-  was  that  minister  whose  loss  tlie 

sented  from  the  electors  of  Lan*  nution  justly    deplores  i — a    man, 

caster,    entreating    that     colonel  who,  amid  the  endowments  of  a 

Cawthome  might  not  be  expelled,  mic^hty  mind,  was  peculiarly  gifted 

This  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  of  wiili  those  qualities  which   fitted 

some  length,  some  membets  wish-  him  for   negotiation    in    difficult 

ing   it  not  to   be  received,    and  times.    To  a  vast,  comprehensive, 

others  were  desirous  of   disfran-  and  cultivated   understanding  he 

chising  the  petitioners ;  upon  which  joined  the  most  intimate  knowledge 

Mr.  Speaker  said,  thwt  it  was  of  the  various  interests  of  Europe : 
the  invariable  custom  of  tliathou?ie  a  suavity  of  manners,  and  a  spirit 
to  open  wide  its  doors  to  all  peti-  of '  c^n-iUation,  engaged  foreign 
tions  from  the  king's  subjects,  nilri-itois  to  treaty  while  his  pro- 
upon  their  alleged  grrevaiices,  bity  and  known  honotlr  msnred  the 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  The  confidence  of  their  masters.  De- 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  void  of  guile,  he  had  nothing  equi- 
table, vocal  in  his  conduct,  nothing  am- 

Mr.  T.  Grenville  stated  the  ne-  biguous    in    his    language*      He 

cessity  of  an  addition  of  10,000  moved  straight  onward  to  his  ob- 

men  for  the  sca-service.    He  spoke  ject,  without  turning  aside  mto  the 

at  large  on  the  necessity  of  oecono-  winding  ways  of  crooked  policy  or 

my  in  the  public  finances,  and  said  left-handed  wisdom.     There  was 

that  the  attention  of  government  notl.ing  counterfeit  in  him,  his  af- 

fabiUty 
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fiiyiitty  flowed  from  the  heart,  his  other  gentlemen  spoke  on  the  sub* 

naiuml  f^rentness  required  not  the  ject»  after  which  the  resolutions 

aid  of  aisumed  arrogance  to  give  were  agreed  to. 

him  consequence:  he  was  too  great  On  a  former  dstyi  lord  Folke* 

to  be  haughty*  too   wise    to  be  stone  had  given  notice  of  his  inte(&» 

cunning.     He  was  one  of  the  few  tion  to  move  for  reprinting  certain 

statesmen  who  knew  the  value  of  papers 'which  had  been  prmted  la9t 

that  adage»  whioh,  though  home*  session*  relative  to  the  charge  ex* 

I7,  is  9S  true  in  politics  as  in  mo*  hibited    against   the    marquis    cf 

ralst  dut  '  hone&tv  is  the  itst  po«  Wellesley.    This  motion  he  mad^ 

her.'    Far   be  it  from  me  to  at*  on  the  t^di  of  January,  which  hn 

tczspt  his  praise  :    it  would  require  prefaced  by  saying*  that  be  merely 

povrers  g^antic  as  his  own  to  do  undertook  the  arduous  t^sk  untU 

him  JQstice.     Were  he  living,  I  a  more  able  and  experienced  gen^ 

should  be  silent.     I  never  received  tleman  would  embark  in  it^  <;Qn<< 

(drouzi  at  his  hand.     I  leave  to  scious  of  his  own  inability  to  give 

those  vho  have,  to  treat  his  memo*  the  cause  that  effect  it  merited } 

ry  lighdy.     I  speak  of  him  as  a  and  th^efore*  whenever  Mr.  Paull 

man  vbo  loves  his  country  must  should  return  among  them*  it  wa) 

do,  whilst  deploriug  its  brightest  his  intention  to   resign  the   task 

ornament.     If  Mr,  r  ox  were  qua-  over  to  him.-    The  printing  of  the 

L'Hed  for  negotiation  in  general*  papers  wovild  expedite  the  business, 

circumstances  rendered  him  pecu-  and  he  was  convinced  it  must  bo 

liirly  so  for   that   with    France,  the  wish  of  the  house,  as  it  wa9 

HU  character  stood  as  high  on  the  the  interest  of  the  noble  marquis 

continent  as  at  home ;    and  a  for-  himself,  that  as  much  expedition 

mer  acqujimance  with  the  prime  should  be  used  as  could  be  accpm* 

minister  of  France  gave  a  facility  plished,  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 

ii  his  aise,  that  would  not  have  issue ;  and  therefore  he  trusted  no 

applied  to  other  xniiiL»ters  however  objection  would  be  made  to  the 

c^l^W  motion,  wliich  was,  that  certain  pa* 

Mr.  Jdm stone  said,  that  he  had  pcrs  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 

tco  littk  information  about  tlie  es*  nabob  of  Ov%le  might  be  printed, 

timites  to  undertake,  upon  them  Lord  Howick  asked,  if  it  w^s 

iiljne,  to  ground  charges  of  want  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to 

f-f  ccconomy  to  the  present  mini-  proceed  to  any  otlicr  charges  be- 

irj.ru     He  had  stronger  and  cle:ur-  sides  tliat  relating  to  Oudc. 

er  grounds  to   go   upon.      They  Lord  Folkestone  said,  it  was  iiot 

he^^n  by  increasing  their  own  sa-  his  desire  to  follow  up  the  pro- 

larles,  and  they  went  on  by  conti-  ceedings  of  tjie  house  with  moving 

r.iiag  or  creating  new    sinecure  for  articles  of  impeachment,  but 

plices  to  provide  for  tlieir  friends  leave  that,  or  any  other  mode  that 

aad  d;?pendents.     He  should  ask,  might  be  adopted^  to  their  discre* 

ti7  what  other  purpose  were  two  tion  :    whether  he  meant  to  go  into 

aioster- masters-general  in  Ireland,  any  other  charges,  he  then  felt  si 

yhea  the  office  of  muster-master  diihculty  of  answering.    As'to  the 

b  this  cotmtry  was  a  mere  sine-  Carnatic  business*  a  right  honour- 

cu^e?  able  gentleman   opposite  to  him 

Lord    Henry  Petty  vindicated  (Mr.  Sheridan)  had  promised  to 

2'inHrlf  and  his  friends.     Several  undcriake  it  some  years  ago  j    but 

IWT.  E                      he 
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he  had  certainly  thought  fit,  for 
some  private  reasons  of  his  o^vn,  to 
relinquish  the  matter  j  and  rf  no 
other  gentleman  would  attempt  it, 
he  would  undertake  to  do  it. 

Mr,  Sheridan  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  declare,  that  if  any  oiher 
person  \«)uld  bring  forward  this 
question,  he  would  most  distinctly 
pledge  himself  to  give  that  person 
nis  most  zealous,  sincere,  an^  stre- 
nuous assistance,  and  to  exert  as 
much  of  his  ability  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  as  if  it  were  actually 
brou^t  forward  by  himself.  In 
another  part  of  this  conversation, 
Mr.  S.  said,  when  the  question 
should  be  brought  befoire  the 
house,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
show  the  guilt  of  all  whom  he  had 
before  charged,  viz.  lord  Wellesley, 
the  Madras  government,  the  board 
of  control,  but  above  all  the  court 
of  directors. 

•  Several  other  gentlemen  deliver- 
ed their  sentiments  on  the  occasion; 
after  which  lord  Folkestone's  mo- 
tion was  cairied.     / 

•  Jan.  ^.  Mr.  Svv:in  moved,  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  house  an 
account  of  all  the  pensions  granted 
by  the  crown,  from  the  first  of 
April  1805  to  the  first  of  January 
1S07,  as  far  as  regards  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  an  account  of  all  the 
new  offices  and  ai.cl'tions  to  sala- 
ries, whctlier  in  the  shaw  of  fees  or 
othenvise,  granted  during  the 
same  period,  and  similar  motions 
resj^cting  Ireland. 

The  solicitor  general  on  the 
2Srh  of  January  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  the  free- 
hold estates  of  persons  dyhig  in 
debt,  assets  for  the  payment  of 
simple  contract  debts.  He  said, 
that  gentlemen  must  be  aware, 
that,  by  the  laws  c.f  England,  a 
man  seised  of  a  freehold  estate 
Sftught    contract    debts     to     any 


amount  without  subjecting  that  es- 
tate to   the   responsibility    of   the 
debts  incurred,  provided  the  debtor 
had  pas<^ed  no  securities  under  seal. 
Boole-debts,  and  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  not  under  seal,  did  not 
affect  freehold  estates*     If  then  a 
man,  owner  of  a  freehold  estate,  of 
extravagant  habits,  and  of  that  un- 
meaning profusion  that  prompted 
him  rather  to  be  generous   than 
just,  should  die  indebted  to  credi- 
tors in  an  enormous  amount,  altd, 
instead    of   having   left   sufficient 
means  to    satisfy    their  just    de- 
mands, should  have  transferred  to 
some  unknown   and   undeserving 
heir  that  entire  estate,  which  was 
the  source  of  their  confidence,  and 
.ought  to  have  been  their  rem une- 
ration  ;    what  must  be  the  senti- 
ments of  such  an  injured  body  of 
men   as  the  creditors  in   such   a 
case?     Instances,   in   the    present 
age,  had  occurred,  of  men  pos- 
sessed   of  freehold   estates,   who, 
finding    themselves    overwhelmed 
with  an  accumulation  of  debt,  had 
resolved  upon  the  desperate  alter- 
native of  depriving  themselves  of 
existence  ;    and  thus,  by  a  son  of 
posthumous  injustice,  put  out   of 
the  reach  of  their  creditors  every 
means  of  redress  or  recompense. 
This  rule  is  peculiar  to  England. 
On  the  continent,  heirs  are  subject 
to  the  debts  of  those  from  whom 
they  inherit.     In  Scotland,  except 
in  the  case  of  entails,  the  law  i&  the 
same.     Why,  in  this  country  only, 
anotlier  rule  existed,  was  what  he 
found  it  difficult  to  account  for. 
To  trace  its  oriein,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  feudal  times,  when 
allodial  property  was  annihilated. 
The  relations  between  the  vassal 
and  tlie  lord  rendered  all  aliena- 
tion of  property  impracticable ;   so 
that  the  law  may  nt.w  be  said  to 
h^'ve  survived  for  5C0  years   th$^ 

reason 
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ff^snn  that  produced  it,  and  there^  Canning's  speech,  who  was  in  op- 
fore  to  hare  been  *500  years,  if  not  position  to  the  passing  of  a  law 
mischievous,  at  least  useless,  and  which  was  denied  by  the  solicitor 
yet  (what  all  useless  laws  ought  and  attorney  general  wise,  salutary, 
to  be)  TOt  obsolete.     He  could  not  and  even  necessary, 
help  remarking   upon   the  incon-  Mr.     Canning    observed,     that 
siitency  of  this  law,  loose  when  it  though  foelini^s  of  veneration  for 
was  desirable  it  should  be  strict,  every  institution  of  our  ancestors 
and  in  other  respects  rigid  to  a  de-  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  excess 
pw  almost  censurable.      In  the  and  bigotry,  they'  ought  to  operate 
cabe  of  personal    goods,  and  all  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  rash  al- 
^pccks  of  chattel    interest,     the  terations.    Innovations  of  this  na- 
operatioa  of  this  law  in  enforcing  ture  ought  be  regarded  with  the 
the  pavmenl  of  debts  was  known  utmost  jealousy,    and  to  be  exa- 
to  be   summary,     decisive    and  ^  mined  with  the  utmost  scrupulous- 
efficient.    He  could  not  say  much  *  ness.     Without  meaning  any  disre* 
ia  favonr  of  the  impartial  applica-  spect  to  the  honburable  and  learned 
tion  of  that  law '  which,  while  it  gentleman  who  proposed  this  bill, 
greened  the  freehold  estate  of  the  ne  must  say  that  a  measure  df  this 
idle,  the  dissipated,  or   dishonest  kind  ought  to  have  originated'  in 
<W)tor,  gave  up   the  person  and  the  other  house,  where  it  might, 
W^pcTtj  of  his  peHiaps  struggling  in  its  first  stages,  have  undergone 
creditor  to  all   the    fatal '  conse-  die  revision  of  the  great  law  ma- 
Suenccs  of  some  unforeseen  vicissi-  gfistrates.    The  particular  object  of 
tode  of  trade.     As  all  debts  due  this  bill  was  to  meet  the  cases  of 
upon  negotiable    securities    were  fraud    with    regard    to     freehold 
aniple  amtract  debts,  the  object  of  estates  but  he  admitted  that  with 
the  bin  to  be  proposed  would  be  to  rcgfaixi  to  copyhold  and  entailed 
pat  itli  simple  contract   creditors  estate,  the  room  for  frauds  would 
Bpon  the  same  footing  with  special  still  be  left  open.     He  insinuated, 
"^fcs.  Gentlemen  of  that  house  however,  that  tliis  was  only  meant 
vho  were  not  conversant  in  his  as  a  preliminary  step  to  simiLir  al- 
profession,  might  not  be  aware  that  terations  with  regard  to  copyhold 
^  court  of  equity  was  the  only  and  entailed  estates.     In  this  vfew 
foart  in  whieh  real  estates  could  he  had   strong    objections  to  the 
?'^\j  be  made  liable  to  simple  bill.     The  honourable  and  learned 
^^*^ct  debts.     This  serious  evil  gentleman  admitted  that  one  door 
conrts  of  equity  have  endeavoured  would  be  left  open  for  fraud  in  the 
fo  remedy  by  a  mode  of  proceed-  purchase  of  Copyhold  estates  ;  he 
'cg  which  professional  men  under-  would  ask  him  whetlier  previous 
coed  by  the  term  **  marshalling  of  debts  were  intended  to  supersede 
;^«ts.**    He  concluded  with  read-  subsequent  settlements  of  freehold 
»F  his  motion.  estates,   and   to  be  good   against 
,  A  hill  was  accordingly  brought  purchasers  ?     If  they  were  not,  the 
"V'  ^  read  a  first  and   second  object  of  the  bill  would  be  evaded  i 
**•  On  the  second  reading  there  if  they  were,  then  you  would  only 
^  a  debate  of  some  length  ;  but  be  doing  away  one  opportunity  <w 
^  Ae  bill  was  throvm  out  on  the  fraud  in  order  to  create  a  stronger* 
*ffd  Tcadliig,  we  shall   think  it  The  honourable  and  learned  gcn- 
•*«««  to  give  a  ikctch  gf  }ds.  tleman  stated,  that  this  wat  be- 
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coming  in  a  great  deface  at  com* 
snercisu  country^  and  that,  in  this 
respect*  its  situation  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  w]iat  it  was  when  this 
law  with  regard  to  property  had 
been  establidied.    This  was  true ; 
yet  he  did  not  know  that  com- 
mercial interests  ought  to  be  pro- 
motedy  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  per- 
manent landed  interest.    Why  did 
not  the  learned  gentleman  apply  it 
merely  to  the  landholder  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  confine  it  to  tlie 
first  purchasers  of  freehold  estates  ? 
The  object  might  be  secured  by 
extending  the   bankrupt    laws  to 
these  caseSk    But  as  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  adaptation  of  lawb 
to  the  supposed  ^tate  of  die  coun- 
ti7»  it  would-  open  a  door  for  all 
reformation*    In  the  reign  of  the 
philosophers  of  France,  there  was 
nothing  venerable  in  antiquity  that 
was  not  attacked,  before  the  great 
revolution,  which  rendered  these 
changes  odious  to  all  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  look  generally  at 
the  itness  of  things,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  prove  to  the  conviction 
of  speculanve  men^  tliat  there  was 
nothing  that  had  hitherto  been  held 
venerable  in  our  law  that  did  not 
require  reformation.      He  would 
prove  that  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
that  it  was  improper  to  leave  aU 
most  the  whole  to  lazy  drones  of 
elder  brothers,   and  let    the  rest 
make  their  way  in  the  world   as 
they  could.       If  we  began  with 
these  notions,  there  was  no  end  to 
them.      He    had,    therefore,   his 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  pass- 
ing this  law,  and  ne  mther  thought 
that  he  must  be  under  the  necessity 
of  opposing  its  ultimate  success. 
{Accordingly  on  the  third  reading, 
March  18th,  the  bill  was  tluown 
out.] 
Jan.  29.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ad- 


•r.  % 


verting  to  the  resoludon  which  the 
house  had  passed  towards  the  close 
of  last  parliament  relative  to  the 
propriety  of  a  speedy  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  it  read.     From  diis  it 
would  appear  that  the  last  parlia- 
ment  pronounced    it  inconsistent 
with  principles  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  sound  policy,  to  continue  this 
odious  traffic  one  moment  beyond 
diat  period  at  which  the  abolition 
could  conveniently  take  place,  and 
that  it  ought  to  terminate  as  soon 
as  possible.    In  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  which   were  now  in 
progress  m  the  other  house  of  par- 
liament, he  was  of  opmion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  the  result 
of   these    proceedings,  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  originate  any 
measure  in  this  house.     If,  how- 
ever,   considerable    delay    should 
arise  before  die  result  was  known, 
he  should  feel  disposed  to  bring  the 
question  forward. 

Lord  Howick  said  there  was 
nothing  more  deserving  the  atten- 
tion ot  die  house  than  this  subject, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  wait  the  issue  <if  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  this  question  in  an- 
other house  of  parliament :  h^  con- 
curred however  in  thinking  that  it 
^*a8  necessary  to  the  character  and 
honour    of  that  house,  that    tlie 
question  should  be  taken  up  in  due 
time,  so  as  to  accomplish  tlie  ob- 
ject  in  view,  within  the   present 
session. 

On  die  same  day,  upon  the  nio« 
tion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  accounrs 
\vere  ordered  and  laid  before  the 
house  of  tlic  net  produce  of  the  per. 
mancnt  revenue  for  three  years, 
ending  the  1st  of  January  1807 
distinguishirig  each  year,  and  ct 
the  net  produce  of  the  war  taxe 
for  the  same  period.  J^oxd  Henri 
Petty  then  moved  the  cfder  of  th 
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day  finr  Tesolving  the  house  into  a 
committee  upon  the  fiiumces  ef  the 
coaotxy,  and  that  the  accounts  be- 
tbre  the  house  upoo  that  subject 
should  be  referredf  to  the  said  com-* 
mlttee,  together  with  the  several 
acts  which  relate  to  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt*  The  same 
being  ocdeied,  and  the  house  bar- 
'mg  raotred  itself  into  9  com- 
mfCtee^ 

Lord  Henry  Petty  addressed  the 
committee  to  the  following  e£Fect : 
^  TboD^  I  feel  as  I  must  the  em- 
banasanent  and  anxiety  that  the 
eftnonSnary  occasion  on  ^ich  I 
amoOed  upon  to  ;iddress  you  is- 
raknlagd  to  inspire ;  though  I 
fed  die  lull  weight  and  oppression 
that  inevitably  arises  horn  the  vast 
Bugnifde  or  the  subject  on  which 
I  am  ^kont  to  enter  $  yet  I  derive 
consolation  from  that  arcumstance^ 
well  aware  that  in  proporti<x»  to 
the  magnitnde  of  the  undertaking 
am  I  justified  in  expecting  the  in* 
dnlgence  of  the  committee.  When 
I  am  cmad  m  making  a  state* 
nenr  at  loose  national  resources 
■pon  dbe  pMservation  and  judicious 
apificiedon  of  which  must  depend 
in  a  great  degree  our  national 
pruhpeiitv  and  strength  ;  Mdi^en  I 
aa  dwdUng  with  just  satisfaction 
vpcm  those  means  which  icanpoc 
now  be  consdcred  as  a  subject  of 
idle  boast,  or  vain  congratulation, 
but  as  the  pillars  and  foundations 
cf  our  present  greatness  and  future 


eristence;  as  that  upon  which 
n^ust  depend  the  support  of  our 
n^^cional  independence,  the  security 
of  our  individual  freedom ;  1  can 
have  no  ctoubt  of  q»oeti|i^  from 
this  committee  a  due  degree  of  at- 
tention. Let  me  hope  that  this  in- 
dulgent attention  wdl  not  be  done 
away  by  the  dryness  and  prolixity 
of  some  parts  of  the  sutement 
which  I  shall  have  to  submit. 
Upon  no  part  shall  I  attempt  to 
deuin  the  committee  longer  than 
appears  to  me  essendaUy  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that 
in  the  course  which  i  am  taking 
on  this  occasion  in  bringing  for- 
ward a  stHXeynent  of  the  supply  and 
ways  and  means  &r  the  year,  at 
this  early  period  of  the  session,  I 
am  doing  that  which  is  unusual, 
but  yet  not  unprecedented.  It 
has  beef)  the  custom  to  postpone 
^is  statement  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  loan,  in  order  that  provision 
diould  be  inclyded  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  each  loan ;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  project 
whiidi  I  have  to  communicate  to 
the  committee^  that  postponement 
becomes  unnecessary.  Before  I 
enter  into  that  project  I  shall,  with- 
out further  delay,  proceed  to  state 
the  supply,  and  the  ways  and 
means  for  the  year,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  already 
voted."  Here  the  noble  lord  sub- 
mitted the  ibllowing-etalement : 
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7§  •      B  R  I  T  I  S  H    A  N  .D 

SUPPLIES. 
Navy  (evckisrre^f  ordnance  sea  service)        -        -        •  jCl6,977|837 

Armv        f  Great  Britain  £10^2,967     S    5 
Army       -J^ireland     .     -      3,445.130  17     3 

13,648/)9i    5    8 

u    «.  ui  5  Orat  Britain  506,237    O    O 

uarracKS  J  Iceland        -  469,450  12    6 

Commissary  gcnerars  1         ....  841,526-6    5 

department                j  '^ 
Extraordin;{ries,  as  in  1806,  f                        ^ 

'  after  deducting  vote  of)  Great  Britain  f  2  758  474  IS     7 

commissary  general's  de- 1     and  Ireland  T  *       * 

partuicnt                            (^                        )  ' 

Total  army  -        -        -        18,223,786  19     St 

Ordnance P«t!^^"'''"^"''"'''"^^^^'^n     ^,264.469    4    a 
\     Ordnance  sea  service  J       f*^  *  ^^^    -*    '^ 

Ireland  -  ...  479,246  19    7 


975,687  12    6 


M;sceUaneou.(p7^^,2"^        •       "     '        ^'If/?^    ^    ^ 
\  Ireland  .        -       -  660,000    Q    0 


Voteofcreditlf^S:;^' 


Great  Britain        -        •        - '   2,400,000    0    0 

eoofioo  o  0 


3i,743,7l6  4  -a 
1,866POO  O  O 
3>000/X)0     O     O 


-SEPARATE  CHARGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Deficiency  of  malt  1805  -  •  aoOfiOO    0    t) 

Services  not  voted,  paid  in  1806  -  •  280^000    0    O 

Interest  on  exchequer  bills  1807  -  1,200^00    0    O 

Five  per  cents.  1797,  to  be  paid  off  •  350,000    0    O 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 
Duty  on  malt,  pensions,  &c.        £^,7SOflO0i 
Surplus  of  consolidated  fund  3,500,000 

War  taxes        ....     19,800,000 
Lottery        -  -         -  -        450^00 

£xche4uer  bills  on  vote  of  cMdit    2,40O,00Q 
Loan        •        .        •        -     •    12,200,000 


5,314,275 


41,100,000 


i^ 


Total  joint  charge  -  -  *        ^43,811,340  11     S 


2,030,000    0     O 

I * 

Total  supplies        ...        45,841,940  11     8 
Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  supply  and  civil  list,  &cl         •         -    .    5,314,275    O^   O 

Total  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  .            -     40,527,065  11     t 

Deduct  on  account  of  Ireland  2-17ths  of  the  iibove  X  e  MtAtyre 

sum  of  43,81  l,340Ml*.$d.                                     f  ^tl^>^^ 

Deduct  also  2. 1 7ths  for  civil  list  and  other  ch8f|;es,  i  .  _  ^^^ 

the  same  as  last  j^ear                                             j  *^"»^^^ 


TheMioble  lord,  as  he  proceeded  missarv-general's  department  from 
in  this  statement,  commented  upon  that  of  the  barracks,  the  principle 
several  of  the  heads.  He  noticed  of  which  arrangement  had  been  al- 
the  separate  charge  for  the  com-    ready  explained  to  the  house»  and 
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the  practice  would,  he  had  little 
doubt,  be  highly  advantageous.  Of 
the  amount  of  the  sum  specified  as 
a  vote  of  credit*    he  stated  that. 
1,500,QOC/.  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  foreign 
powers ;  1,000»000/.  of  this  was  al- 
ready due,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
isting treaties,  and  the   remaining 
500,00(V.  was    to   be  further   ap« 
plicable  to  subsidies,  if  it  should  be 
required.     That  foFmed  the  whole 
of  ihe  sum  vrhich  ministers  calco- 
lated  upon  as  likely  to  be  wanted 
for  tikis  description  of  service,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  yean     It 
vas   thought   that    such    a    sum 
might  be  required,  but  there  was 
no  reason  to   be  certain.     Upon 
this  pmat*   however,  he    did  not 
mean  to  commit  himself.     In  pro- 
posing the  interest  upon  exchequer 
biUs  to  be  issued  this  year  as  a  part 
of  the  supplies,  he  followed   the 
principle  established  in  the  last  par- 
liament,  namely,    that    of  fairly 
st^nng  at  once  all   the    expenses 
lively  to  arise  virithin  the  year,  and 
not  kave  the  interest  upon  the  un- 
funded debt  to  be  provided  for  in  a 
subsequent  period.    The  noble  lord 
accounted  for  the  amount  at  which. 
he  took  the  war  taxes  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  last,  particularly  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  actual  produce,  and 
probable  increase  of  the  property 
tax*    He  was  happy  to  state  that 
this  tax  had  been  much  more  pro- 
doctive  than  even  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates expected.     Thfe  effects  of 
tbe   arrangement   concluded    last 
year  with  regard  to  this  tax  had 
been  such,  as  to  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  calculation.     Therefore^ 
instead  of  10,500,000/.  at  which  he 
took  this  tax  last  year,  he  would 
cow  reckon  upon  it  as  1 1,500,000/. 
aad  that  with  the  produce  of  the 
Kher  war  taxes^  he  set  down  at 


21 ,000,000/.  ;  bbt  for  a  reason 
which  ho  would  by  and  by  state, 
he  would  only  take  the  war  taxes 
at  19,800,000/.  To  this  a  still 
further  sum  would  be  added  by 
the  operation  of  an  arrangement, 
which  was  in  contemplation,  but 
which  it  would  not  be  proper' at 
this  time  to  anticipate.  •  He  tliere«t 
fore  for  the  present  declined  trf 
mention  it.  But  it  w;i5  rather  a 
matter  of  regulation  than  tiixation. 
And  he  had  no  doubt  that,  whea 
communicated  to  die  house^  it 
would  meet  general  approbation 
He  felt  himself  warranted  in  taic-? 
ing  tlie  whole  produce  of  the  war 
taxes  for  this  year  at  21,0^  0,000iL 
but  he  would  set  them  down  in  the 
ways  and  means  at  19,800,000^ 
The  total  amount  of  tbe  supplies 
being  4-0,527,065/.  lis.  ^d.  and  the 
ways  and  means  being  41,100,00021 
the  noble  lord  staied  the  necessity 
of  providing  tills  excess  of  ways 
and  means  above  the  supply,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  excess 
of  expenditure  above  the  estimate* 
This  provision  he  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  make,  altlioup^h  uhe 
estimates  were  in  general  fou  dsd 
upon  the  highest  cakulation  f>i 
probabilities,  because  no  one  C4>uld 
well  foresee  the  fl  ictuatirg  effects 
of  war,  particularly  in  the  prices  of 
provisions,  naval  stores,  and  other 
articles  which  niay  be  influenced 
by  ihe  cJianges  to  which  such  a 
period  is  liable.  "  Now,  sir,i'  ol>- 
served  the  noble  lord,  •*  having  fully 
stated  the  amount  of  supply  and 
ways  and  means,  I  fee^  tirat  were 
the  times  of  an  ordinary  nature, 
I  might  have  been  justified  in 
taking  a  narrow  and  confined  vie>y 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ; 
I  might,  indeed,  even  here  close 
my  labours,  dismissing  the  subjeot 
for  the  year,  and  releasing  yqu 
from  the  nece^ity  of  further  at- 
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ttotiM.  But  I  6h6uld  think  that  I 
had  v^  ill  attended,  indeed,  to 
the  duty  I  6wc  tp  my  cotantiry  and 
t6  its  government,  if  in  the  present 
crisis  of  the  Worid,  in  the  ticuation 
which  we  occupy  iti  the  sute  of 
EuhM^,  with  the  tyts  fixed  upon  us 
tf  all  European  nations,  thatstQi 

t reserve  theif  indej^ndence,  or 
^Uh  to  Itgain  the  independence 
they  have  lo!t,  I  had  attempted  to 
itop  here.  No:  at  l  time  when 
tf^  exertion  Is  necessary  to  resist 
the  n>rmtdab]e  danger  that  stalks 
abto^d,  the  ample  ttieans  of.  this 
eotxntry  to  support  that  exertion 
Ihall  he  made  known.  If  extraor^ 
Anafy  efforts  must  he  made  for 
the  delivefance  of  Europe,  and  for 
our  own  security,  it  must  be  a  satis- 
faction to  the  Country,  and  to  all 
Who  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
thi»e  e£Foits,  to  know  that  our 
Capacities  afe  fully  equal  to  these 
tfiorts;  andaiudicit)ususeof  diese 
capacities  is  alone  necessary  to  in- 
jure out  object,  and  to  suHnount 
all  the  dangers  that  threaten  us. — 
I  confide  in  ou^  powers ;  but  yet  I 
would  not  carry  that  confidence  to 
the  extent  of  encouraging  any  de. 
gree  of  inaction.  I  womd  leave 
nothing  undone  or  untried  that  did 
promise  to  promote  our  safety.  I 
would  contemplate  the  amount  of 
our  danger,  not  With  alarm,  but 
with  circumspection  and  caution. 
A  great  cloud  has  passed  over  us ) 
but  no  human  eye  can  penetrate 
the  gloom  which  still  remains,  and 
which  issuch  as  to  call  for  every  pro- 
vision that  the  foresight,  wisdom, 
and  activity  of  man  can  contrive. 
To  protect  the  country  with  which 
our  fate  is  bonnd  up,  against  any 
«vil  thepresent  conjuncture  menaces, 
or  that  can  possibly  arise  out  of  it, 
must  be  our  duty,  out  interest,  And 
our  wish.  To  prevent  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  areadful  conflict  in 


which  we  are  engaged,  no  eBbrt 
should  ever  be  left  untried  that  is 
consistent  with  Our  honour.  The 
course  we  have  heretofore  follow* 
ed,  let  us  still  continue  to  pursue  ; 
but  while  we  are  obliged  to  prose^^ 
cute  the  calamities  of  war,  be  it 
Our  care  to  maintain  the  contest 
with  every  possible  degree  oFener- 
gy  and  exertion.  And  from  th© 
prospect  before  us,  which  holds  out 
no  promise  of  the  near  termination 
of  that  contest,  it  becomes  neces^ 
sary  that  his  majesty's  ^vernment 
should  not  now  confine  itself  to 
the  mere  proposition  for  the  sup* 

Sly  qF  the  present  year,  btrt 
lat  I  should,  as  its  grgan, 
submit  to  your  view  the  means 
which  are  thought  advisable  to 
meet  the  future  exigencies  of  the 
country.  In  proceeding  to  this  I 
do,  of  all  things,  diink  tt  my  duty 
to  state  to  you,  not  Only  tfie  favour- 
able but  the  imfavourable  points 
in  our  financial  situation.  Bc^hi* 
ning  with  the  latter,  though  Ido 
not  agtw  that  our  resources.  In 
point  of  taxation,  ;iTe  at  an  fend  ^ 

Jet  my  surprise  has  not  so  much 
een  that  no  objectionable  sources 
of  uxation  could  be  found,  as  that 
taxation  should  have  gone  on  so 
long.  Tills  surprise  was  indeed 
very  natural,  when  I  recollected 
the  history  of  our  taxation.  It  wiH 
he  rtmenibered  that  in  1?86  th^ 
amount  of  our  permanent  revenue 
was  but  ten  millions,  and  yet  the 
^at  statesman,  to  whose  conduct 
the  finances  were  at  that  time  in- 
trusted, found  it  difficult  to  mate 
tiny  addition  to  that  sum.  In  fact» 
ii;i  the  course  of  Aat  year  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  withdraw  some 
additional  ta^es  that  he  had  impos* 
ed,  and  on  that  occasion  he  ac- 
knowledgtd  the  difficulties  under 
which  he  laboured  to  devise  a  sub- 
stitute, ret  thi*  permuncht  reve- 
nue 
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me  was  so  raised,  drat  at  tibe  cxhI 
of  die  last  war  it  amounted  to 
SMXXMXK),  and  at  present  it  was 
not  ktt  than  3%000»00a/.  It  must 
be  sutfeBT  of  saiisfiiction  to  find 
dot  oar  fDcans  have  thus  grown, 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  exigen* 
eies  of  the  coantrf^-^that  dief 
^loaid  hit9  ^one  on  adrancing 
witboot  mtermissknu  At  the  same 
time  Aat  I  state  the  difficulty 
winch  would  occur  in  the  attempt 
to  devise  new  taxes,  I  beg  to  be 
midemood,  that  considering  the 
resoqrces  of  the  country,  and  the 
disponcion  of  the  people,  I  am 
sdll  coitfdent  that  means  could  be 
fooad,  not  onl v  for  the  present,  but 
for  feaie  years,  if  it  were  not 
deooed  proper  to  intnxluce  a 
chan^  of  syitem*  There  was 
daiMr,  hbmefet,  that  one  tax 
xiignt  be  prodlicti^re  hy  occasionmg 
tbedimhMtkm  of  another,  and  that 
hat  few  would  be  productive  by 
odia*  nKsmSiaftd  therefore  a  change 
of  system  has  been  determined 
fipoa.  la  this  change  a  view  is 
titetk,  groimded  upon  the  as- 
s^mpdoa  of  the  continuance  of  the 
wardbeoft  «d  an  indefinite  periods 
Indeed,  no  sanguine  cadculation  as 
totk>  time  of  Its  continuance  can 
be  idddged*  Chimerical  nodons 
mxf  be  formed,  and  eager  hopes 
Buy  be  emertaimd  $  but  no  man, 
ggamg  upon  rational  principles, 
Ofi  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  petiod  at  \^ch  peace  may  be 
T^stored.*  Looking  therefore  to 
rhe  fvAaire  with  no  other  erpecta- 
tioR  than  that  which  circumstances 
varrent,  we  have  had  to  consider 
t!ie  means  by  which  the  great  ob* 
^  was  to  be  provided  for,  keep- 
ing always  in  view  the  justice  ,md 
necessity  of  reJieving  die  people 
from  any  farther  incumbrance.  As 
^e  siidbmn?  fund  forms  a  material 
part  of  me  batsis  of  the  project, 


which  I  putpose,  before  I  nt  dowi^ 
to  submit  to  the  committee,  I  hope 
I   shall  stand  excused   in  stating 
shortly  the  progress  of  that  fund, 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  political  and  financial  history 
of  the  cpuntry,  and  which  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  im* 
portant  features  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  country  in  the  world* 
The  first  establishment  of  this  fund 
took  place,  it  will  be  recollected,  in 
1786,  introduced  under  the    au- 
spices of  that  great  statesman  who 
is  now  no  more,  to  the  honour  of 
whose  memory  it  forms  an  immop- 
tal  monument ;  and  the  introduce 
tion  of  this,  perhaps  the  greatest^ 
die  most  valuable  and  extensive 
plan  that  ever  was  adopted  in  the 
country,  was  marked  by  the  coin«. 
cidence  of  great  statesmen,  who 
were  generally  in  opposition  upoa 
other  points.     It  was  remarkable 
that  those  two  great  sutesmen,  the 
loss  of  both  of  wliom  tHe  country 
was  within  the  same  yearcondemn« 
ed  to  regret,  and  whose  loss  must 
be    deplored,    as   their    greatness 
must  be   admitted    by    all  men, 
whether  friends  or  enemies — ^whea 
I  speak    of  enemies,  I«  mean  of 
course,    political  enemies — threw 
aside  all  party  feelings,  and  com^ 
pletely  concurred  upon  this  great 
meauire:  therefore  it  came  to  us 
recommended  by  all  the  weight 
and  authority  of  both  those  illus»» 
trious  men.     la  the  first  instance^ 
xme  million  was  to  be  set  apart  aiv 
nuaily  for  the  creation  of  this  fund  ; 
and  the  principle  of  it  was,  that  it 
should  go  on  to  accumulate,  until 
it  amounted  to  four  millions;  and 
from  that  time  the  surplus  was  to 
eo  in  aid  of  the  public  service*  or 
be  applied  in  relief  of  tiie  people 
from  the  most  gi  ievons  taxes*  Tiiis 
went  on  to  the  period  of   1792, 
when  a  new  arrangement  wasmauis 

and 
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and  QCAyOGOL  '  was  added  to  the 
million  ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
cut  in  1793,  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  set  apart  and  appropriate 
one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  ot  each 
loan,  as  a  particular  fund  for  the 
redemption  thereof,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  original  sinking 
fend,  ard  which  one  per  cent,  was 
to  redeem  such  loan  in  forty-five 
ycars»  These  sinking .  funds  went 
on  in  their  separate  progress,  until 
the  arrangenricnt  was  made  by  lord 
Sidmourh  in  1802,  and  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  tlie  measure 
which  Mf.  Pitt  had  recourse  to,  of 
raistr^  a  great  sum  within  the  year 
by  a  triple  assessment ;  a  measure 
which  I  certainly  thought  most 
grievousj  but  which  had  the  good 
effect  of  leading  us  to  the  policy  of 
raising  a  great  p^rt  of  the  supplies 
within  the  year.  But  tlie  measure 
of  pledgbig  the  income  tax  for  a 
nnniber  ot  years,  left  a  sum  of 
anticipation  to  the  amount  of 
66,000,00C7.  which  hung  upon  our 
resources,  and  which  must  have 
continued  the  income  tax  for  nine 
years  more  :  this  Mn  Adfiington, 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  step,  got 
over  by  meeting  the  evil.  He  at 
once  made  an  addition  to  the  fund- 
ed debt  of  thenation  to  the  amount 
of  96,000,000^.  and  found  taxes 
to  cover  the  interest;  but  in  dcing 
so  he  united  the  two  sinking  funds 
into  one  ;  did  away  the  limitation 
of  it  to  four  millions,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  1808,  and  ordered  by 
bis  act  that  the  whole  should  be 
amalgamated,  and  go  on  generally 
to  the  redemption  ofthe  whole  debt, 
without  distinction  of  old  or  new. 
By  the  measure  taken  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dirtgton,  in  1802,  the  great  measure 
of  the  income  tax  was  left  as  a  re- 
source for  future  emergency  ;  and 
accordingly,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  war  in  1803,  we  had 


recourse  to  it  with  considcraible 
improvements.  The  great  addi*^ 
tion  which  was  made  to  it  last 
year,  and  the  knowledge  row  ac- 
quired of  the  means  of  collecting 
it,  have  had  a  wonderful  effect :  anci 
though  I  fck  the  extreme  irritatiox^ 
to  which  the  step  of  raising  it  to 
10  per  cent,  would  give  ri$e^  yet  I 
could  not  shrink  from  my  duty, 
and  the  result  of  it  has  been  to 
bring  us  to  ihe  favourable  poixvt 
from  which  we  may  now  set  out  on 
a  new  and  more  auspicious  career. 
I  have  stated  that  the  sum  wanted 
for  the  year  is  under  32,000,000/. 
and  we  may  take  that  sum  as  the 
sum  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  provide  every  .year  durtncr  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Of  this 
sum  of  32,000,000/.  I  might  take 
21,000,000/.  of  war  Uxes,  but  1 
stated  before  that  I  should  jonly 
take  19,800,000/.  and  borrow 
12,000,000/.  on  the  security  of 
1,200,000/.  to  be  deducted  from 
the  war  taxes.  The  committee 
will  see  that  this  is  setting  .apart 
10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  pf  tbe 
sum  borrowed,  taking  the  price  of 
the  stocks,  as  they  now  are,  at  60  ; 
and  1  beg  the  committee  to  observe, 
that  in  all  the  statements  which  I 
shall  lay  befoi^e  them,  my  Calcula- 
tions are  made  on  the  suppostUQa 
that  tlie  vtpt  ks  shall  be  at  60L  The 
result  rf  this  will  be,  that  borrow- 
ing? 12,000,000/.  at  10  per  cent. 
6e0,00(  /.  will  pay  the  interest  of 
it,  and  600,000/.  will,  by  the  ope- 
ration  of  compound  interest,  re* 
deem  the  whole  in  14  years.  The 
&an}e  sum  will  be  borrowed  in  the 
year  J  808,  and  on  the  same,  terms  ; 
and  again  ^he  same  will  be  repeat- 
ed in  1809.  In  the  fourth  year  I 
should  borrow  on  the  same  footing 
14,000,000/.  and  in  the  ten  follow- 
ing  years  16,000,000/.  making  in 
all  201,000,OOOA    It  may  be  said 
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dal  by' this  plan  I  shall  exhaust  the 
war  taxes:  but  it  will  be  re^llected 
that  my  provKjon  is  made  for  14 
years,  and   thar  upon  the  fifteenth 
year  the  12,000,000/.  borrowed  iiv 
the  Eru  year  will  be  discharged* 
and  may  come  again  to  renew  the 
same  course,  and   so  on  in  each 
sacceediDg  year  upon  this  principle 
of  reooration  and   rotation  $    and 
so,  iikked,  it  may  go  on  to  an  in- 
finite serks.     It  is,  however,  mate* 
ml  ibat  1  do  not  propo^  that  the 
property  tax  shall  be  pledged  be- 
yood  the  war»  and  that  upon  the 
day  of  signing  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  that   tax    will  cease    to 
exist.   The  committee  will  observe, 
ihat  in  so  much  as  is  taken  from 
the  war  taxes  a  deficiency  will  be 
created  in  the  same  to  the  amount 
of  the  temporary  revenue  applica- 
ble to  the  war  expenditure.   A  sup. 
fdementary  loan  will  be  raised  to 
make  good  that  deficiency;  Vnd 
these  wili  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  increanng  sums  detached  from 
the  war  taxes ;  and  these  supple^ 
mental  loans  will  be  made  on  the 
prkciple  of  a  sinking  fund  of  one 
pec  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital. 
Thus,  m  th^  first  year,  the  supple- 
mental kon  will  be  200,000/.  and 
the  interest  epon  it  ld,333/«  leav- 
ing a  sinking  fund  for  its  redemp- 
tk»  of  S»33S/.  per  annum.    The 
small  intescst  of  these  loans  might 
be  raised  by  taxes,  but  it  so  happens 
that  even  for  these  we  have  ne  im- 
mrdiate  occasion.    For  the  first 
three  years  the  charge  will  be  de- 
frayed by  expiring  annuities.     In 
1807,  15,5131. ;  in  1808,  370,000/. 
naidng  the  sum  of  385,51 5/.  which 
will  amply  provide  for  the  loans  to 
be  made  in  the  first  three   years 
from  th»  time.    For  the  next  sev^ 
years,  taxes  to  a  certain  amount 
*in  be  required,  which,  upon  an 
^fengct  wUl  not  amount  to  more 


than  293,000/.  per  annum,  a  sum 
in  itself  extremely  small  incom- 
paiison  with  the  enormons  load  of 
taxes  which  were  yearly  accumn* 
lated  before  the  measure  of  the 
war  taxes  was  resorted  to.  After 
three  years  of  rest,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  seven  years,  at  leas 
than  300,000/.  per  anniun,  with 
the  certainty  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
epoch  of  complete  relief  from  all 
further  taxation.  Provision  is  thus 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  for  ten 
years  of  war,  if  it  should  be  ne.> 
cessary,  witli  only  two  millions  of 
taxes  iiv  the  whole  period.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  of  ten  yeart^ 
our  situation  will  be  most  essen* 
tially  mended  ;  we  shal]  then  have 
a  inking  fund  of  22,720,(XX)/. 
whereas  we  have  now  a  sinking 
fund  of  8,335,000/.  Consequenu 
ly  at  that  period  we-  come  to  the 
proper  time  fbr  a  new  operation.*' 
His  lordship  tlien  proceeded  to 
make  various  calculations  respect- 
ing the  operation  of  his  plan  for 
the  second  ten  years,  and. then  re* 
capitulated  the  principal  features 
of  the  plan  as  follows :  **  Now  to  > 
recal  tiie  principal  feamres  of  the 
plan  which  I  have  proposed.  Diu 
ring  the  first  three  years  the  loans 
will  be  twelve  millions  annuaUy  ^ 
for  the  following  year,  1810,  the 
loan  will  be  fourteen  millions  ;  and 
in  each  of  the  ten  succeeding  vears 
the  loans  will  be  sixteen  millions 
in  each  year.  For  the  first  three 
years,  from  this  time,  no  new  taxes 
will  be  imposed.  This  is  the  first 
period.  During  the  second  period^ 
comprising  seven  years,  some  new 
taxes  will  be  necessary,  especiallj 
if  the  prices  of  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary stores,  and  other  requisite 
articles,,  should  be  materially  in- 
creased, or  if  there  should  be 
zKniT  demands  fr«m  abroad.  Butt 
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tteti  to  tv^enty  duMisand  seamen.-** 
This,  he  maintained*  would  oc* 
casion  the  loss  of  nearly  one-third 
ef  the  amount  of  British  imports 
and  exports.  He  had  a  stronger 
objection  yet  to  make  against  the 
adoption  ef  this  measure,  namely, 
that  if  such  a  system  were  acted 
upon,  no  property  could  be  reckon* 
ed  safe  wnich  could  fall  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature;  upon 
such  a  principle  as  this  the  tithes 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  very  free- 
hold estates  of  the  land-holders, 
might  be  sacrificed  to  field-preach- 
mg  and  popular  declamation.  His 
conduct,  however,  should  never 
receive  the  smallest  degree  of  in* 
fiuence  from  such  powers  as  those ; 
and,  though  he  should  see  the  pres* 
byterian  and  the  prelate,  the  me- 
thodist  and  field-preacher,  the  jaco- 
bin and  the  murderer  unite  in  sup- 
port of  it,  in  that  house  he  would 
raise  his  voice  against  it. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk  could  not 
reconcile  to  his  mind  the  distinc- 
tions made  by  the  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down.  Incouniries 
where  the  tt:eans  of  human  subsis- 
tence were  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  increase 
of  population  had  always  been 
found  progressive.  This  principle 
had  been  acknowledged  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  had  been 
unanswerably  explained  in  the  able 
work  of  Mr.  Mai  thus  upon  popu- 
lation. The  noble  lord  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  were 
likely  to  increase  or  lessen  the  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
concluded  with  the  inference,  that 
after  the  proposed  abolition,  tlie 
West  India  planters  woud  naturally 
look  to  mooerate  profits,  and  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  negroes  on 
their  estates  ;  whereas,  the  thirst  of 
immediate  gain,  and  the  opportunity 
of  speedily  supplying  a  deficiency 


of  labourers,  was,  under  die  pre- 
sent circumstances,  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  over-work  the  negroes, 
and,  consequently,  to  curtail  the 
.population. 

Lord  Sidmouth  fek  it  a  painful 
duty  to  be  obliged  to  difer  from 
some  of  his  noble  friends,  parttcii* 
larly  on  a  subject  which  involved 
questions  of  justice  and  hdunaiuty* 
To  the  measure  itself  lie  had  no 
objection,  if  it  could  be  accom* 
plished  without  detriment  to  the 
West  India  islands ;  but  this  he  did 
not  think  possible,  under  existing 
circumstances.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  abolkion  at  present^  he  begged 
leave  to  suggest,  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  throw  certain  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  trade,  which 
may  finally,  and  perhaps'  at  no 
distant  period,  operate  as  a  bar  to 
it  altogether.  For  this  purpose, 
he  would  suggest  that  a  tax  be  laid 
on  every  slave  imported  into  any 
of  the  islands,  gradually  raising 
this  impost,  till  die  merchants 
should  of  themselves  give  up  the 
traffic.  With  respect  to  the  West 
Indies  themselves,  be  would  recom- 
mend the  advice  of  that  great  man 
(Mr.  Burke,)  via*  that  churches 
should  be  built  fbr  the  negroes  in 
the  islands,  Aikd  ^at  they  should 
be  instructed  in  the  morality  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
he  would  also  have  them  united  by 
thc  ties  of  mAtrimony,  as  the  first 
step  towards  civilization,  and  tiie 
fiitcre  improvement  of  their  con* 
dition.  With  these  advantages,  and 
the  blessing'  of  being  protected  by 
our  laws,  he  thought  mat  the  time 
would  arrive  for  emancipatingthcnn . 

The  earl  of  Rosslyn  said>  ne  waLs 
convinced  that  the  immediate  abo~ 
lition  of  this>  odious  traCic  would 
be  attended  with  no  injurious  ef  « 
fects  to  the  colonies,  'to  the  culture 
of  which  the  negroes  sdready  ixn- 

ported. 
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to  Qs  it  belongs  to  use'  the  means  deKendants  of  those    continental 
with  wfakh   we  are  intrusted  to  nations  which  have  been  accustom- 
protect  and  to  save,  to  defend  our-  ed  to  look,  and  may  again  iook,  to 
selves  from  diis  wide^spreadtng  pes*  us  as  the  last  bulwark  and  defence 
tilence,  and   to  support  those  to  of  liberty  and  law»  when  invaded 
whom  oar  assistance  may  yet  be  by  tyranny  and  violence,  the  most 
BsefuL  Disdaimingytbereforeyevery  important  and  sacred  trust  that  it 
idea  of  employing  the  resources  was  ever  the  lot  of  man  to  guard 
we  possess  to  protract  the  evils  of  and  preserve ;  the  splendid jnnerit* 
war;  disclaiming  entirely  any  in>  ance   we  have  derived  from  our 
tention  to  assert  that  an  improved  ancestors,  the  undiminished  glory 
system  of  finance  ought  to  operate  and  independence  of  our  c ountry, 
as  a  ntotive  to  impair  the  resolu^  and   last  and  best  of  all,  the  pure 
tion  to  which  I  trust  we  shall  invar  and  unsullied  faith  and  lionour  of 
riaUy  adhere,  of  earnestly  and  in-  the  British  character  and  name.^' 
dustnonsly  embracing  every  occa-  The  noble    lord  concluded    with 
£100  tint  may  serve  to  restore  to  laying  a  series  of  reboluiions  on 
the  world  the  blessings  of  peace ;  the   table,  and  proposed  that  the 
I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  sav,  that  consideration  of^  them  should   be 
it  wiU  be  not  a  little  satisfactory  adjourned  till  Wednesday  &e'nnight. 
to  reflect,  d^t  if  we  should  again  [These  resolutions  will  be  found 
fail  in  our  future,  as  «*e  have  failed  among  the  public  papers  in  another 
in  oar  past  attempts  to  accomplish  part  of  tliis  volume.] 
that  great  work,  we  h;ive  amply  Mr.  Rose  suggested,  that  thcan- 
the  noeanft  of  continuing  the  war,  nuities  which  Uie  noble  loi  d  mcr« 
if  war  shall  be    unavoidable.     If  tinned  as  oie  of  the  means  for  car* 
nothing  can  bring   our  enemy  to  rytng  tliis  measure  into  cfi'ect  had 
JDodenidon  ;  if  nothing  will  satisfy  already  been  actually  applied  by 
him  short  of  the  destruction  of  all  law  to  the  sinking  fund. 
that  remains  of  independence  in  Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  that  in 
EoTope  ;  it  is  consoling  to  reflect,  1 786  they  had  been   so  applied, 
that,  if  we  cannot  at  once  subdue  but  in  1802  they  had  been  detached 
our  p(eient  difnculties,  wc  may  at  from   this  purpose.     The  debate 
least  survive  them.     By  combining  would  properly  take  place  after  the 
and  applying  the  great  resources  resolutions  were  printed.  Conscious 
uidch  ike  state  of  the  country  now  as  he  was,  that  in  tlie  speech  which 
albrds,  w«  may  at  least  hope  from  he  had  just  delivered  many  parti- 
oar  efforts,  that  if  the  devouring  culars  had  been  omitted,  and  many 
ftme  which  already  hai  laid  waste  things  obscurely  stated,  he  declared 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  world,  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  ar- 
sboald  be  still  permitted  to  spread  ford  eveiy  possible  information  to 
its  destructive  influence,   blasting  the  house  on  the  subject, 
all  that  it  reaches,  and  threatening  Mr.  Johnstone  thought  one  ob- 
all  tbat  it  approaches ;  we,  through  servation  necessary,  because,  if  the 
the  cKcdktice  of  the  institutions  impression  made  by  the  speech  of 
under  which  we  live,  and  tlie  bless-  the  noble  lord  were  allowed  to  go 
ing  and  tlie  protection  of  an  over-    abroad,  the  country  might  be  in* 
nhng  Providence,  way  walk  im-  duced    to    entertain    an    opinion 
hurt  amidst  the  conflagration,  and  which  could  never  be  realized.  The 
transmit  to  our  posterity,  and  the  noble  lord    had   displayed    great 
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tdlenf?  and  great  eloquence  ;  and  if  I  should  feel  myself  obliged,  iif 
the  display  of  those  talents,  and  some  instances,  to  tread  oVer  the 
of  that  eloquence,  had  been  clearly  same  grotrhd  which  has  become  se 
evinced  by  his  leading  the  house,  at  familiar  to  you  in  the  course  of  at 
»]ch  a  moment   a&   the    present,  discussion   which    has  lasted   for 
vhen  the  income  tax  pressed  so  twenty  years.    After  the  investig^a- 
hard  upon  the  necessities  of  the  tion  this  subject  has  already  under- 
people,  and  when  every  alleviation  gone,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
-of  the  burthens  imposed  by  that  repeating,  in  sonoe  instances,  the 
taxhadbeensounprecedentedlyand  same  arguments  to  which  we  have 
so  steadily  refused,  to  listen  to  a  so  long  oeen  accustomed.    I  vnllp 
detail  of  the  mischiefs  which  would  however,  my  lords,  proceed  to  the 
arise  from  the  payment  of  the  na-  discussion  without   further  intro- 
tional  debt,  and  from  the   relief  duction,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to 
from  all  their  tuxes.   All  the  noble  state  that  argument  which  is  the 
lorE's  conclusions  proceeded  on  the  principal  foundation  of  this  measure, 
supposition  that  die  annual  expendi-  namely,    justice.      This    measure 
ture  of  the  country  would  not  ex-  rests  upon  justice,  and  calls  impera- 
ceed  thirty-eii^ln  millions.     Grant  tively  upon  your  lordships  for  your 
him  that,  and  the  rest  followed,  approbation  and  support.     Had  it 
What  had  been  the  consequence  of  been,  my  lords,  merely  a  question 
a  similar  hope  held  out  at  the  be-  of  humanity,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
ginning  of  a  war,  namely,  that  the  that  it  might  then  have  become  a 
war  could  be  carried  on  ^vithout  consideration  with  your  lordships 
any  increase  of  debt,  by  tlie  opera-  as  to  how  far  you  would  extend  or 
tion  of  the  sinking  fund  ?  But  the  circumscribe  that  humanity.     Had 
result  of    those  expectations  was,  it  been  simply  a  question  involving 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the   interests    or' welfare  of   the 
our  debt  had  increased  fifty  millions  British  empire  in  the  West  Indies, 
en  account  of  England,  and  seven-  it  would  then  certainly  have  been 
teen  millions  on  account  of  Ireland ;  ^  question  with  your  lordships,  how 
being  at  an  average  rate  of  seven-  far  and  in  what  respect  you  should 
teen  millions  annually.     He  feared  legislate.    But  in  this  instance  I 
that  a  similar  result  would  follow  contend,  that  justice  imperiously 
the  noble  lord's  calculation.  calls  upon  your  lordships  to  abolisk 
Lord  Henry  Petty  replied.  the  slave-trade.  I  have  heard  some 
Mr.  Hilry  Addington,  Mr.  Par-  opinions  urgedtothe  effect,  as  if  jus- 
nell,  and  Mr.  Corry  took  part  also  tice  could  contain  opposite  and  con- 
in  the  debate ;  after  which  the  chair-  tradictory  tenets.  Justice,  my  lords, 
man  reported  progress,  and  obtain-  is  one,  uniform  and  immutable.  Is 
ed  leave  to  sit  again.  it  to  be  endured  that  the  profits  ob- 
tained by  robbery  are  to  be  m-ged 
In  the  house  of  lords,  on  >he  5th  as  an  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  February,  lord  Grenville,  on  the  of  robbery  ?     Justice  is  still   the 
siU>fect  of    the  slave-trade,    rose  same;  and  you  are  called  upon  by 
and  spoke  as  follows :— ^'  In  stating  this  measure  not  only  to  do  justice 
to  your  lordships,  in  detail,  some  to  the  oppressed  and  injured  natives 
of  the  arguments  on  which  this  of  Africa,  but  also  to  your  own 
important  measure  rests,  I  hope  I  planters ;  to  interpose  between  the 
iboU  be  excused  by  your  lordshij^  planters  of  your  ^ own  islands  and 
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dieir  otherwise  certain    rum    and  West  India  islands,  along  with  a 

dtrstnxctioiu     You  are  called  upon  person  who  to    nmny  great    and 

to  do  ju&tice   to  your  own  planters  brilliant     qualilicattons    added    a 

in  spite  of  their  prejudices  and  their  complete    knowledge   of  political 

fears»  and  to  prevent  them  by  this  arithmetic :  I  mean  the  late  Mr. 

measnxe  from     meeting  that  de-  Pitt.     The  result  of  those  calcula- 

stmction  which  is  otherwise  certain  ttons  was,  with  respect  to  Jamaica^ 

and  mevitable.     Was  it,  therefore,  that  the  population  of  the  island  is 

a  trade  which  was  in  itself  lovely  perfectly  com  petenttosupportitselfl 

:ind  amiable,  instead  of  being,  as  it  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  in  Do' 

isj  wickedf  criminal,  and  detestable,  minick,  although  a  newer  island^ 

that  voa  were  now  called  upon  to  a)id    although     fresh     lai.dis  are 

aholisb,this  would  be  an  unanswer-  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  increase 

able   argument  for  its  abolition,  of  population,  there  is   an  excess 

that  its  continuance  must  produce  of  births  above  the  deaths.     But 

the   nmi.of    our   planters.     But,  then  we  are  told  that  fresh  im- 

my  lords,  when  it  is  considered  that  portations  are  necessary 'jin  order 

this  trade  is  the  most  criminal  that  to     cultivate    new     lands.       My 

any  country  can  be  engaged  in;  lords,  according  to  a  very  moderate 

when  ic  is  considered  how  much  calculation,  to  bring  into  cull!  vatioa 

guilt  has  been  incurred  in  carrying  the  waste  lands  m  the  island  of 

it  on,  io  tearing  the  unhappy  Afri-  Jamaica,  the  slave>trade  must  be 

cans  by  thonsands  and  tens  of  thou-  continued  for  two  or  three  centu- 

sands,  from    their   families,  their  ries  longer,  and,  to  cultivate  neaur- 

fnends,  their  connections,  and  their  ly  the  whole  island  of  Trinidad,  a 

social  ties,  and  dooming  them  to  a  much    longer    period  5     whilst   it 

Kfe   of  slavery  and  misery,  and,  would  take  a  million  of  those  uu- 

afrcr  incuinng  all  this  guilt,  that  fortunate  beings  from    Africa   to 

the  continuance  of    the   criminal  cultivate  each  island ;  to  cultivate 

XT4&C  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Trinidad  even  a  greater  number* 

pUuters  in  your  islands,  who  vain-  Were  it  possible,  my  lords,  that 

ly  expect  profit  from  it ;  surely  there  these  two  millions  of  human  beings 

can  bene  doubt  that  this  detestable  could  be  collected  together  at  the 

trade  oaght  at  once  to  be  abolish-  same  time,  and  that  they  co^ild  be 

ed.    We    have    heard,    however,  contemplated  with    the  reflection 

statements  adduced  for  the  purpose  that  they  were  to  be  torn  from  their 

cf  attempting   to  prove  that   the  families    and    their    friends,    thai: 

present  state  of  the  population  of  every  social  tie  was  to  be  broken 

^islands  cannot  be  kept  up  with-  asunder,  that  tliey  were  to  be  de* 

out  fresh  importations.     We   are  livered  over  to  barbarity  and  cp« 

dien  to  be  told  that  that  law  of  na-  pression,  and  were  to  endure  the 

ture,  which  has  hitherto  been  con-  greatest  misery  that  it  is  possible  for 

^'dered  as  universal,  meets  with  an  human  beings  to  suffer  ;  would  it 

exception  in  the  West   Indies,  and  be  endured  by  any  one  of  your  k>rd- 

&zt  there  alone  the  increase  and  ships,  that  a  traffic   productive  o{ 

niultiplication  of  the  human  species  so  much  misery  should  be  continue 

^<jc%  net  take  place.     Let  us  diere-  ed  for  an  instant  ?  would  it  not 

fisre  ezamifte  how  far  this  statement  soften  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 

<?rees  with  facts.      Some    years  greatest  barbarian  that  ever  tyran* 

snce  I  was  engaged  in  calculations  nized  '^  a  slave-ship  ?    Some  yea;  s 

ftspecting  the  populatioa  of    the  since,  it  was  thouglit  ^t  a  gradual- 
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abditlon  was  the  best  tnode  of  de- 
stroying  this  trade ;  the  advocates, 
at  that  p)sridd»  of    gradual  abo* 
litbn,  must    now    declare    for  a 
total  abolition  ;  for  the  period  has 
arrived  to  which  tliey  looked  for- 
ward, namely,  when  the  population 
ef  the  islands  would  be  able  to  sup> 
port  itself.    Nothing  but  a  total 
abolition  will  now  satisfy  justice. 
Let  us  not  think  that  any  regula* 
tions  in  the  islands  can  be  carried 
into  effect  with  a  view  to  abolition  i 
on   the  contrary,   abolition  must 
take  place  with  a  view  to  regula* 
tions.     In  the  vear  1792,  when  the 
proposed   abolition  of  the    slave* 
trade  w^s  negatived,  it  was  agreed 
to  address  his  majesty^  praying  him 
to  send  instructions  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  colonies  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  better 
protection    and  the    better  treat- 
ment of  the  negroes*  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  My  lords,   I  wish 
not  to  inflame,  and  therefore  I  will 
simply  refer  your  lordships  to  die 
correspondence  upon  the  table  re- 
lative to  tliat  subject,  and  particu- 
larly to  .that  of  my  lord  Seaforth, 
the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  Thj-ee 
most  horrible  and  dreadful  murders 
of  slaves  were  committed  in  that 
island,  attended  with  circumstances 
of  barbarity,    which    I   will   npt 
i^ock  your  lordships  by  detailing. 
Lord  Seaforth  of  course  instituted 
an  inquiry,  upon  which  it  was  found 
that  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  only 
punishableby  a  fine  of  eleven  pounds. 
That  noble  lord,  in  conformity  to 
tlie  instruction   he  had   received, 
and  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
British  character,  immediately  pro. 
posed  to  the  legislature  of  the  island, 
to  enact  a  law,  wliich   aiHxed  the 
punishment  of  death  to  the  murder 
of  a  slave.     How  was  this  propo- 
sition received  ?  It  was  received, my 
lords,  with  insult;  and  the  council 
mnd  the  house  of  assembly  returned 


answers  in  language  fitting*  as  iher 
conceived,  to  the  insult  which  had 
been  offered  to  them.    What  then 
is  to  be  expected  from  reo^ulations 
to  be  adopted  by  the  co&nial  as- 
semblies ?  It  is  but  right,  however, 
that  I  should  state,  that  I  have 
heard  it  reported  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Barbadoes  have  since  adopt- 
ed tlie  course  which  justice  pointed 
out,  and  have  affixed  the  proper 
punishment  to  tlie  murder  or   a 
slave.     Still,  however,  if  the  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  is  not  to  be  re* 
ceived   against  a  white,  is  there 
not  given  to  the  master  an  opporta- 
nity  of  tyrannizing  over  his  slaves* 
and   hiflictln?    on  them  dreadful 
cruelties  without  tlie  possibility  of 
bringing  him  to  justice  ?  Let  us,  my 
lords,  abolish  this  criminal  traffic, 
and  we  may  loojc  forward  to  the 
period  when  the  slaves,  become  in 
a  great  degree  natives  of  the  islands^ 
will  feel  the  benefits  of  the  protec- 
tion   extended  to  them,  and   the 
good   treatment    they  experience, 
and  will  evince  a  corresponding 
attachment  to  the   country  from 
which  they  receive  those  benefits. 
My  lords,  1  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  the   negroes  in   the 
West  India  islands,  becoming  la- 
bourers  rather    tlun  slaves,   will 
feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  whom 
thev  are   indebted  for  protection, 
ancl  of  the*  islands  where  they  ex- 
perience real  comforts,  and  when 
tliey  may  be  called  upon  to  share 
largely  in  the   defence  of    those 
islands  wiihasur?  confidence  in  their 
loyalty  and  attachment.  My  lords, 
tlie  measure  now  proposed  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  is  one 
to  which  I  cannot  tliink  that  any 
one  who  dispassionately  considers 
the  subject,  can  give  a  negative. 
What  right  do  we  derive  from  any 
human  institution;  or  any  divine^ 
ordinance,  to  seize  the  natives  of 
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Africa,  to  deprive  them  by  force 
of  the  means  of  labouring  for  their 
own  adrantagey  and  to  compel 
them  to  labour  for  our  profit  ?  Of 
the  detohtme  influence  of  the 
slave  trade  m  Afrtcay  and  its 
effects  m  keeping  the  country  in  a 
sute  of  barbarity,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  m  the  travels  of  Mr.  Park 
on  that  continent,  although  the^ 
work  was  edited  by  a  person  known 
lo  be  one  of  the  most  active  oppo- 
nents of  die  abolition  of  the  slave** 
trade.  Yet  we  find  in  that  work, 
that  it  15  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country  that  population  and 
civilization  increase,  and  that  on 
the  coast  barbarity  continues  to 
prevail,  which  can  only  be  attribut-. 
ed  to  die  influence  of  the  trade 
which  yoar  lordships  are  now  called 
upon  to  abolish,  my  lords,  an  ar- 
gument was  used  against  this 
measure  last  session,  which  I  can- 
not conceive  entitled  to  the  least 
weight.  It  was  said  that  we  ought 
not  to  abolidi  tliis  ttade,  unless 
ether  po weis  would  agree  likewise 
to  aboush  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
^«  should  not  do  an  act  of  justice, 
Gnless  odier  powers  would  consent ; 
or  rather  that  we  should  continue 
to  commit  tnjnstice,  and  persist  in 
piilt,  hi  crinninality,  because,  if 
we  did  not,  other  powers  would. 
As  well  «night  it  be  said,  that  a 
maa  could  be  justified  in  robbing 
23>dier,  because,  if  he  did  not,  he 
r!iew  there  was  a  banditti  ready  to 
commit  tlic  robbery;  or  that  an 
a^sasvn  would  be  justified  in  com- 
ir{tti»  mnrder,  because  he  knew 
*3t,  if  he  did  not,  others  were 
tpady  to  perpetrate  it.  This  argn- 
Tsmtf  horwever,  bad  as  it  is,  fulls 
•1  *et^  own  grotmds.  The  imited 
r«ts9  of  America,  who  had  fixod 
iSe  period  of  the  abolition  to  take 
^^jn  m  1808,  have  anticipated  that 
(I  wish  we  had  had  ilie 
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glory  of  being  the  first  in  the  race) ; 
and  there  is  already,  according  to 
the  last  accounts,  a  bill  in  its  un* 
resisted  progress  through  the  legis* 
lature,  for  me  immediate  abolition 
of  this  trade,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  death  shall  be  the  punishment 
of  those  who  deal  in  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  With  respect 
to  the  European  powers,  how  are 
France  and  Spain  to  carry  on  the 
trade?  Sweden  never  engaged  in 
it.  There  remains  only  Portugal, 
and  how  is  that  power  to  carry  on 
the  trade  i  Is  it  to  our  own  islands, 
where  we  prohibit  it  ?  is  it  to  the 
French  islands,  which  we  block 
up?  is  it  to  the  Spanish  islands, 
where  we  prevent  it  ?  and  where  is 
Portugal  to  find  capital  to  carry  it 
on  ?  Another  objection  advanced 
by  a  noble  and  learned  lord  (  Eldon) 
is,  that  this  measure  does  not  come 
up  to  the  resolution  passed  last  ses« 
sion,  and  that  instead  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  African  slave  trade,  we 
are  only  abolishing  the  British 
trafiic  in  that  trade :  but  is  it  to  be 
contended,  my  lords,  that  because 
we  cannot  embrace  all  the  good 
that  may  be  done,  that  therefore  we 
are  not  to  effect  a  partial  good  ?  If 
that  were  the  case,  we  could  never 
effect  any  good  whatever.  My 
lords,  in  calling  your  attention  to 
this  great  measure,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  that  the  whole 
country  looks  to  the  parliament  to 
wipe  away  the  stigma  attached  to  its 
character  in  continuing  this  detest- 
able traffic ;  that  it  looks  not  mere, 
ly  to  parliament,  but  to  your  lord- 
ships* housed ,  Twice  has  this  mea- 
sure failed  in  this  house ;  and  if 
this  iniquitous  traffic  is  not  now 
abolished,  the  guilt  will  rest  with 
your  lordships.  vVe  have  to  lament 
the  loss,  in  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment, of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most   distinguished  advocates  for 
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the  abolition ;  ve  have  also  to  la- 
ment in  this  house,  the  loss  ofsoxjne 
oi  its  able  and  strenuous  support- 
ers. 'Still,  howaver,  if  your  lord- 
ships should  agree  to  the  abolition 
of  this  inhuman  trade  in  blood,  as 
I  trust  you  will  feel  it  due  to  your 
own  character  and  to  the  character 
of  the  country  to  do,  it  will  meet 
in  the  other  house  of  parliament 
with  the  strenuous  support  of  a  per- 
son to  whom  the  country  is  deeply 
indebted  for  having  originally  pro- 
posed the  measure,  and  for  having 
followed  up  that  proposition  by 
every  exertion  from  which  a  chance 
could  be  derived  of  success.  I  can- 
not conceive  any  consciousness 
more  truly  gratifying  •  tlian  must 
be  enjoyed  by  that  person,  on  find- 
ing a  measure  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted the  labour  of  his  life,  carried 
into  efiec^)— a  measure  so  truly 
benevolent,  so  admirably  conducive 
to  the  virtuous  prosperity  of  his 
country,  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind-ru  measure  which  will  diffuse 
happiness  amongst  millions  now 
in  existence,  and  for  which  his 
memory  will  be  blessed  by  millions 
yet  unborn.  My  lords,  I  have  to 
apologise  for  having  troubled  your 
lordships  so  long;  but  upon  a 
measure  of  such  importance — a 
measure,  for  the  completion  of 
which  I  have  been  labouring  for 
the  last  twenty  years — the  ardent 
zeal  which  I  felt  for  the  attainment 
of  such  an  object,  will,  I  trust, 
plead  my  excuse."  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  moving  tliat  the  bill 
be  now  re?d  a  scconatime. 

Tlie  duke  of  Clarence  assured 
tlielr  lordships  that  he  had  ocular 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
planters  behaved  to  the  negroes ; 
tie  had  been  in  almost  every  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  iiad  con- 
versed with  the  people  tliemselves, 
and  tlie  result  of  all  his  observa- 


tions and  all  liis  inquiries  was  a 
most  clear  and  positive  conviction 
on  his  mind,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  foundation  in  fact  for  die 
charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  planters  of  ill-treatment 
to  their  slaves.  He  most  seriously 
called  upon  their  lordsliips  to  con- 
sider what  might  probably  be  the 
consequence  oi  such  a  re-assump- 
tion of  power,  by  the  natural  enemy 
of  tliis  country,  if  at  the  same  time 
we  were  to  have  abolished  our 
only  mode  of  supplying  our  islands 
with  labourers.  Would  they  nott 
witJi  an  island  of  so  great  extent 
at  their  command,  would  they  not 
continue  to  import;  and  if  they 
could  not  frustrate  our  views  of 
abolition  by  smuggling,  would  they 
not  at  leasty  on  the  first  appearance 
of  misunderstanding  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  foment  disturb- 
ances in  our  islands,  and  endeavour 
to  accomplish  that  most  prevailing 
wish  of  their  presenjp  ruler,  by 
the  destruction  of  British  com- 
merce ? 

The  duke  of  Gloucester.— My 
lords,  I  cannot  find  language  suf* 
ficiently  strong  to  express  my  ab- 
horrence  aiid   detestation  of  this 
abominable  traffic  in  human  blood  ^ 
and  I  think  the  present  question  is 
the   most  momentous   that    ever 
came  before  your  lordships:    for 
what  question  can  be  more  momen- 
tons,  or  come  more  closely  home 
to  our  bosoms  and  our  feelings  of 
humanity,   than  that  which   con- 
cerns the  welfare,  the  happiness, 
nay  even  the  lives  of  myriads,  of 
our  fellow  creatures  ?  Adverting  to 
the  resolution  of  last  parliament, 
now  on  your  lordships'  table,  de« 
daring  that  the  slave**trade  is  con^ 
ctrary  to   justice,    humanity,    and 
policy,  can  you  still  allow  British 
subjects  to  carry  ou  what  has  been 
tlius  solemnly  declared  to  be  unjust, 

inhuman. 
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inhuman,  and  impolitic  ?    tt   has 
been  told  us  from  the  opposite  side 
ot  the  hoDse,  that  the   mortality 
aznoag  the  slaves  has  of  late  years 
decreaLsed,   and    that  the  negroes 
were  flouxishing ;   but  I  can  tell 
your  lord^ps  tlie  real  cause  of  tliat 
decrease  in  mortality  ;  it  arises  not 
from  the  situation  of   the  slaves 
haTtng  been  actually  meliorated, 
but  from  the  encouragement  given 
by  some  planters  to  the  breed  of 
free  negroes,  instead  of  purcliasing 
slaves^     They    find   from  experi- 
ence   that    the    former,    though 
perhaps  the  slower  method  of  pro- 
cnrii^  a  supply  of  labourers,  is 
jti  by  iar  the  most  beneficial  in  the 
end  to  the  planters,  as   it  is  also 
more  consanant  to  the  feelings  of 
homamity.    As  to  the  ruin    that 
vilifidi  npon  the  mei  chants  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic,  ifitisputa 
stop  to,   I   have   to  observe,  that 
there  are  many  new  branches  of 
trade  that  might  be  opened  in  lieu 
of  it.     I  have  been  on  board  of 
and  inspected  several  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  these  inhuman  voyages, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
ships  in  the  world  better  qualified 
lor  transports  for  conveying  troops 
dian  di^are.     It  has  been  also 
Qxged  ^^ainst  the  present  bill,  that 
dtf  paasmg  of  it  would  destroy  one 
c£  die  finest  nurseries  for  our  sea- 
Bxa;  bnt  this  cannot  be  correct, 
tor  I  know,  from  an  actual  exami- 
oadon  into  the  subject,  that  only 
one  half  of  the  seamen  employed 
en  any  one  slave  voyage,  returned 
to  thiscoomry,  the  rest  generally 
dying  on  the  voyage*  In  fact,  there 
Aetwo-dsrds  more  seamen  lost  to 
tbis  conntxy  in  this  manner  than 
the  boasted  nursery  of  the  African 
sbfe^  trade  produces*    It  has  been 
uiil  against  the  abolition,  that  the 
utives  of  Africa  would  murder 
^  ptisoners  they  brought  down  to 


the  coast  with  the  view  of  expc<nng 
them  to  sale,  but  1  do  not  think 
that  one  simple  life  would  be  lost  In 
this  manner.  His  highness  con- 
cluded with  repeating  his  abhor*- 
rence  of  the  trade,  and  gr.ve  his 
warmest  support  to  the  bill. 

The  earl  of  Morton  opposed  the 
bill,  and  recommended  to  their 
lordships  to  pause,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
would  not  be  attended  widi  worse 
consequences,  in  the  view  of  hu- 
manity, than  its  continuation. 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said, 
that  in  the  British  West  India 
islands  the  life  of  the  slave  was  pro- 
tected by  the  law  as  well  as  that  of 
any  other,  inhabitant.  The  house 
had  been  told  that  they  should  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  oppression 
and  cruelty ;  but  the  question  was 
not  as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  ex- 
ert ourselves  to  put  an  end  to 
practices  of  that  nature,  but  how 
far  any  thing  that  was  in  our  power 
was  capable  of  effecting  that  pur- 
pose. Portugal,  for  instance,  had 
no  other  means  of  w^orking  her 
mines  than  by  the  employment  of 
slaveis ;  could  we  suppose  that  she 
would  give  it  up  ?  indeed  nothing 
had  been  said  about  her.  Ot 
France  there  had  been  something 
•  like  a  whisper  that  she  would  re- 
linquish the  trade,  and  it  was  then 
inferred  that  Spain  would  follow 
her  example.  America  had  promi- 
sed, but  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
traffic ;  and  who  could  answer  for 
Carolina,  tliat  it  Avould  agree  to 
the  resolutions  of  tlie  other  states 
on  that  head  ?  If  we  abandoned  this 
trade  it  was  certain  that  some  others 
would  take  it  up,  w-ho  might  not 
act  with  so  much  humanity  as  the 
British  traders  ;  and  with  it  we 
should  abandon  tlie  employment 
of  one  million  capital,  about  six  or 

seven  hundred  ship*?,  and  ir^n^  ^''^" 
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teeii  to  tv^enty  thousand  seamen.-^ 
This,  he  maintained,  would  oc- 
casion the  loss  of  nearly  one-third 
ef  the  amount  of  British  imports 
and  exports.  He  had  a  stronger 
objection  yet  to  make  against  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  namely, 
that  if  such  a  system  were  acted 
upon,  no  property  could  be  reckon* 
ed  safe  wnich  could  full  within  the 
power  of  the  legislature;  upon 
such  a  principle  as  this  the  tithes 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  very  free- 
hold estates  of  the  land-holders, 
might  be  sacrificed  to  field-preach- 
ing and  popular  declamation.  His 
conduct,  however,  should  never 
receive  the  smallest  degree  of  in« 
fiuence  from  such  powers  as  those; 
and,  though  he  shonld  see  tlie  pres- 
byterian  and  the  prelate,  the  me- 
thodist  and  field-preacher,  the  jaco- 
bin and  the  murderer  unite  in  sup- 
port of  it,  in  that  house  he  would 
raise  his  voice  against  it. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk  could  not 
reconcile  to  his  mind  the  distinc- 
tions made  by  the  noble  earl  who 
had  just  sat  down.  In  countries 
where  the  nr.eans  of  human  subsis- 
tence were  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  increase 
©f  population  had  always  been 
found  progressive.  This  principle 
had  been  acknowledged  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  had  been 
unanswerably  explained  in  the  able 
work  of  Mr.  Maldius  upon  popu- 
lation. The  noble  lord  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  were 
likely  to  increase  or  lessen  the  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
concluded  .with  the  inference,  that 
after  the  proposed  abolition,  the 
West  India  planters  woud  naturally 
look  to  moaerate  profits,  and  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  negroes  on 
their  estates ;  whereas,  the  thirst  of 
immediate  gain,  and  the  opportunity 
of  speedily  supplying  a  deficiency 


of  labourers,  was,  under  the  pre* 
sent  circumstances,  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  over-work  the  negroes, 
and,  consequently,  to  curtaU  the 
.population. 

Lord  Stdmouth  fek  it  a  painfixl 
duty  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from 
some  of  his  noble  friends,  paiticu* 
larly  on  a  subject  which  involved 
questions  of  justice  and  htunaaity. 
To  the  measure  itself  lie  had  no 
objection,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished without  detriment  to  the 
West  India  islands ;  but  this  he  did 
not  think  possible,  under  ezistii^ 
circumstances.  Instead,  tfaerefofe, 
of  abolkton  at  present,  he  begsed 
leave  to  suggest,  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  throw  cenaitt  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  trade,  which 
may  finally,  and  perhaps'  at  no 
distant  period,  operate  as  a  bar  to 
it  altogether.  For  this  purpose^ 
he  would  suggest  that  a  tax  be  laid 
on  every  slave  imported  into  amy 
of  the  islands,  eradually  raising 
this  impost,  ttll  the  merchants 
should  of  themselves  give  up  the 
traffic.  With  respect  to  the  West 
Indies  themselves,  tie  would  recom- 
mend the  advice  of  that  great  man 
(Mr.  Burke,)  vrs.  that  churches 
should  be  built  for  the  negroes  in 
the  islands,  atld  that  they  shoold 
be  instructed  in  the  morality  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christtan  religion  ; 
he  would  also  have  them  united  by 
the  ties  of  matrimony,  as  the  first 
step  towards  civilization,  and  die 
futcre  improvement  of  their  con* 
dition.  With  these  advantages,  and 
the  blessing  of  being  protected  by 
our  laws,  he  thought  mat  the  time 
would  arrive  for  emancipating  thetn . 

The  earl  of  Rosslynsaid,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  immediate  abo- 
lition of  this-  odious  traffic  would 
be  attended  with  no  injuriotis  ef- 
fects to  the  colonies,  to  the  culture 
o£  which  the  negroes  already  im- 
ported 
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potted  wcie   foDy  competent}    if  mantty  so  much  contended  for,  it 

poperlj treated.    Such  treatment,  would   be  well  if   noble  lords  r&- 

it  night  be  said,  it  was  the  cbviou;  fleeted  upon  this  question,  whether 

interest  of  the  plantex"  to  gire  the  humanity  was   consulted    by   the 

negroes,  and  therefore  it  might  be  abolition.     If  it  were,  their  argu- 

intenred  tbat   they  experienced  it  ments  would  be  well  founded.— 

already,  and  yec  that  importation  But,  from  his  own  experience,  he 

became  necessary  to  keep  up  the  was  enabled  to  state,  that  tlie  West 

supply.    This,   however,  he  was  India  islands  formed  Paradise  it- 

prtpditd   to  contradict.      It  was  self,  to  the  negroes,  in  comparison 

only  fiom  the  strongest  impulse  of  with  their  native  country.    Know- 

sdf-intetest,  firom  the  most  cogent  ing  this,  which,  upon  due  inquiry, 

persoanoQ  of  necessity,  that  men  it  was  In  the  power  of  any  noble 

of  such  habits  were  likely  to  adopt  lord  to  ascertain,  he  was  surprised 

the  practice  of  humanity.     When  at  the  proposition  before  the  house; 

witUe  to  pTOCureany  more  negroes,  and,  considering  the  high  charac- 

they  would  feel    the  urgency  of  ter  and  intelligence  of  the  noble 

tifcmg  care  of  those  they  already  proposer,  he  declared  that  he  could 

bad.  With  regard  to  the  statement  account  in  no  other  way  for  his 

•£  the  noble  earl  (Westmoreland,)  having  brought  it  forward,  but  by 

as  to  the  rarioas  description  of  per-  supposing  that  some  Obi-man  had 

sons  who  concurred   in  a  wish  to  ca^t  his  spell  upon  him. 

pfftNface  die  abolition  of  this  trade.  Lord  King  and  lord  Northesk 

he  thought  that  formed  a  forcible  spoke   in  behalf  of  the  abolition, 

argument  in  favour  of  the  measure  and  lord  Eldon  against  it. 

before  die  bouse*     For  the  concur-  The  bishop  of  Durham  support- 

Tenoe  of  men   of  all  religions,  of  ed   the  abolition,   and   considered 

all  poljtz^  parties,   and  even  of  the  slave-trade  as  wholly  inconsis- 

those  who  professed  no  religion,  in  tent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 

<up|joit  of  this  measure,  served  to  religion.     He  reminded  the  house 

mam^  tbat  to  all  who  were  sascep-  of  the  story  of  Themistocles,  who 

tible  of  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  proposed  a  measure  by  which  the 

wbo  were  capable  of  discriminat-  enemies  of  the  Athenians  might  be 


iog  between  the  beauty  of  virtue    desti-oyed  without  hazard  to  them- 
axid    the    deformity  of   vice,  this    selves ;  which  was  referred  to  Aris- 


abhorrent.     With  such  tides  the  Just :  it  was  to   destroy 

aa  unanimity  of  sentiment,  with  their  fleet,  while  they  thought  they 

SQcb  a  combination  of  powers,  could  were  in  saf&ty.     Aristides  said  to 

tbat  house,  without  fixing  a  stain  the  Athenians,  it  could  be  done ; 

«pon itscharacter,without  incurring  but  that  it  was  unjust:  upon  which 

uaiversal  odium,  hesitate  to  accede  the  people,  with  one  voice,  sai^i  it 

to  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend  f  should  not  be  done,  for   tluit  the 

Earl  St.  Vincent  deprecated  the  Athenians    would    not  owe   their 

aieasiire,  which,  if  passed,  would,  safety   to    injustice.     The  British 

be  was  satisfied,  have  the  eiSPect  of  people  should  not  be  surpassed  by 

transferring  British  capital  to  other  the  Ailxnians  in  a  love  of  justice ; 

countries,  that    could   not  be  dis-  and   thiTcfc^re,  if  there  were  any 

posed  CO  abandon  snch  a  productive  promts  to  us  in  the  continuation  of 

wUCh  of  trade*     As  to  the  hu-  the  African  skve-trade,  we  should 

F  3  forgo 
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forgo  them.    We    were  a  people  trade  were  abolished,  the  stock  of 

more  favoured  by  Heaven  than  any  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  would 

other  nation    had  been  from  tlie  be  kept  up  by  the  ordinary  means 

commencement   of    time    to    the  of  increase,  which  could  not  be  the 

•present  hour ;  but  >vc  should  be-  case  while  %lie  trade  continued,  and 

ware  how  we  forfeited  the  protec-  the  interest  of  tlie  planters  found 

lion   of   Providence,  by  coiuiniial  its  account  in  a  different  system, 

injustice  ;  for,  if  we  did,  we  should  He  maintained  that  it  was  impossi<* 

look    in    vain    hereafter    for    the  ble  to  believe  that  the  state  of  a  ne- 

glories  of  tlie  Nile  or  of  Trafalgar,  gro  in  the  West  Indies  was  such 

The  earl  of  ^loiia  was  fcr  the  as  to  lead  him  to  prefer  it  even  to 

abolition,    and  lord  Hawkesbury  slavery  in  Africa,  and  it  was  absurd 

was  decidedly  against  it.  to   think   so,  considering  the  new 

I^ord  Holland  said,  that  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  he  was 
.arguments  of  the  learned  lord  condemned,  when  he  had  never 
^Kldon)  respecting  ihe  opinions  of  been  accustomed  to  such  habits* 
former  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  when  he  must  be  tom  from  his 
lord  Somers,  Mr.  Locke,  &c.,  country  and  connections.  He  was 
would,  in  their  application,  put  a  convinced,  too,,  ^lat,  far  from 
stop  to  all  improvement.  But  weakening,  the  measure  would  tend 
could  it  be  supposed  that  so  great  to  the  security  of  our  islands ;  atnd 
and  wise  a  man  as  Mr.  Locke,  he  showed  from  tlic  instance  of  Bar- 
after  reading  the  evidence  which  badoes,  and  that  in  the  cases  where 
lay  on  the  tabie  respecting  the  slave-  the  importation  of  negroes  was 
trade,  would  give  it  his  sanction  ?  the  least,  the  proportion  of  whites 
The  evil  was  now  exposed,  and  to  blacks  was  greatest.  The  noble 
could  not  be  defended.  As  well  lord  concluded  witlx  a  patlietic  al- 
might  we  be  told  that  die  rcforma-  lusion  to  the  sentiment?  of  Mr,  Fox 
tion  was  unnecessary,  as  it  might  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Fox  had  often 
be  said,  Could  a  reverend  prelate  be  told  him  tnat,  tlie  two  objects  near* 
more  wise  than  sir  Thomas  More,  :est  his  heart  were,  the  restoration 
or  more  learned  than  Erasnius  ?  It  of  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
was  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  slave-trade  ;  and  when,  by  the 
the  slave-trade  was  justified  by  the  shufi^ing  of  the  French  government, 
authority  of  those  whose  attention  he  anticipated  disappointment  in 
had  never  been  called  to  its  enor-  die  former,  he  consoled  himself 
mity.  The  Christian  religion  had  with  the  hope  that  the  latter  might 
tended  to  abolish  slavery  in  Europe,  be  obtained.  The  noble  lord 
and  its  principle  equally  led  us  to  mentioned  with  approbation  the 
abolish  the  detestable  traffic  in  hu-  exerdons  of  others  in  this  cause, 
man  beings  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  particularly  of  Mr. Wilbeiforce, 
The  noble  lord  contended,  on  the  whom,  though  he  was  hardly  ac* 
Huthority  of  Mr.  Park,  that  the  f|uainted  with  him,  he  should  al«. 
demarid  for  slaves  tended  to  per-  ways  consider,  notwithstanding  any 
petuate  wars  in  the  interior  of  past  or  any  future  differences  of 
Africa,  and  maintained  that  if  the  opinion  on  other  points,  as  an 
market  wwre  taken  away,  the  hor-  honour  to  his  country  and  to  hu- 
rors  which  led  to  its  supply  would  man  nature,  on  account  of  the 
cease.     He    insisted    that,  if   the  zealous,    al?le,,   and    persevering 

'    .  efforts 
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etoTts  he  had  madefor  the  abolition 
bf  this  odious  traffic. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  said  a  few 
words  m  support  of  the  bill ;  after 
which  ihdr  lordships  divided. 

Contents  72;  Proxies  28.. -.100 
Non-conients  28;  Proxies  8..36 


Majority 64- 

On  the  sixth,  the  subject  was 
again  debated,  as  it  was  on  the  ninth 
and  tenth ;  when  it  was  finallypass- 
ed  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  sent 
down  to  the  commons  :  of  the  pro- 
ceeJiaes  there  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count m  our  next  chapter. 

In  the  house  of  conmions,  on  the 
lOdi,  Mr.  Biddulph,  in  pursuance 
of  bb  promise,  called   the  atten- 
tion of  die  house  to  the  subject  of 
sinecore  places,  useless  offices,  and 
extraragant  salaries  of  some,  and 
the  exorbitant  amount  of  fees  of 
odiers,  who  held  situations  in  the 
law  and  the  state.   He  was  induced 
to  bring  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion, no  less  from  the  propriety  and 
utHitf  of  it,  as  far  as  regards  the 
levenne  of  the  coimtry,  but  be- 
canse  in  this   season   of  war   and 
caianaty  the  reduction  of  any  one 
sioecaie  place  must  be  beneficial  to 
the  community.     He  was  inclined 
ttxthink,  that  if  his  motion  should  be 
a^tned  to,  the  number  and  amount 
a  diose  places  would  be  found  of 
mch  greater  ma^itude  than  the 
house    was    apprised     of.      The 
JDotxm  which  he  should  submit, 
would  embrace  every  office,  place> 
pension,   and    sinecure,    of   what 
kind  soever  the  same   might  be. 
When  he  adverted  to  the  27th  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  finance, 
xad  to  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  courts  of  law,  he  there  found 
that  places  of  an  useless  description, 
the  salaries  whereof  amounted  to 
twenty*six  tbousand  pounds,  ought 


to  be  abolished  ;  but  that  none  of 
them  had  been  cancelled  from  that 
hour  to  the  present  time.  It  was 
justly  and  wisely  observed  by  the 
great  sir  Matthew  Hale, "  If  offices 
be  useless,  why  are  they  continued  ? 
If  they  can  be  done  by  deputy, 
why  not  at  the  expense  paid  to  the 
deputy  ?"  And  as  he  could  not 
give  greater  effect  to  the  sentiments 
of  that  distinguished  lawyer  by  any 
diing  he  comd  say,  he  submitted 
them  to  that  house,  to  show  ho\V 
much  it  was  thaduty  of  statesmen, 
as  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  good 
men,  that  such  offices  and  places 
should  be  extinguished.  If  thi^ 
committee  be  appointed,  it  may 
enter  into  every  mode  of  expendi- 
ture, provided  it  should  J?e  endow- 
ed with  the  like  authority  as  the 
committee  of  1797»and  its  services 
would  have  all  the  beneficial  ciFects 
which  that  committee  afforded  to 
society.  He  then  ifioved  "That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  see 
whether  any,  and  what  saving 
might  be  made  in  the  reduction  of 
sinecure  places,  the  abolition  of 
fees,  offices,  and  pensions,  and  in 
the  detection  of  all  abuses  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money/* 
On  the  question  being  put — 
Lord  Henry  Petty  observed,  that 
although  in  some  particular  and 
political  points  he  differed  with  the 
honourable  gentleman,  yet,  on  this 
occasion,  he  had  the  utmost  satis- 
faction in  saying,  that  he  agreed 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  principle 
that  actuated  him ;  and  he  could 
take  upon  him  further  to  say,  that 
every  member  of  the  treasury  coin- 
cided with  him  therein ;  and  he 
was  free  to  say,  that  if  at  any 
period  the  investigation  suggested 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  ap- 
peared necessary,  there  was  no 
period  wherein  an  administration 
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more  readily  concurred  in  the  ob- 
ject»   because    there  never  was  a 
crisis,  cerutnly»  when  that  oecono- 
my  recommended  by  bis  majesty 
from  the  throne  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  sessions  of  par* 
liament  was    more  required:  but 
any  measure  comes  well  that  has 
this  desirable  point  in  view,  and 
especially  from    that    honour? ble 
gentlemaiif  whom  he  certainly  be- 
ueved  to  be  actuated  by  the  purest 
principles  and  motives.     But  if  he 
nad  the   sati&factron  of    agreeing 
with  him   on   the  great  principle 
that  actuated  him,  it  was  another 
thing  to  go  all  the  lengths  suggested 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  speech  ; 
for  it  must   be  admitted,  that    in 
every  country  of  such  extended  in» 
tercsts  an^l  power,  arising  as  well 
from  arts   as   from    arms,  as  this, 
there  must   be  reserved   some  re- 
sources to  reward  valour  and  distin- 
guish merit*     Iri  the  public  offices 
of  tlie  state  there  should  eiist  a 
certain  number  of  situations  to  re- 
ward its  faithful  servants.     How, 
Otherwise,  could  any  government 
give  due  regard  to  long  services, 
when  age,   merit,   talent,  and   in-* 
firm  it  y,    seek  their,  aid,  and  in  a 
manner  call  upon  them,  as  in  jus- 
tice, for  consideration  ?    The  only 
point   they  have  to   attend  to  is, 
how  far  they  ought  to  proceed  on 
such  occasions,  with  an  equal  eye 
to  private  emolument  and  public 
good.    His  lordship,  after  referring 
to  what  had  been  done  by  former 
administrations  on  this  subject,  ob- 
served, that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  announce,  that  in  thecust()ms  and 
excise  all  sinecure  offices  are  abolish- 
ed ;  in  tlie  exchequer  all  but  those 
tlie  fees  and  emoluments  of  which 
have  either  been  regulated  by  act 
of  parliament  or  by  the  committee 
of  finance  :  the  auditors  and  tellers 
of  the  exchequer  are  limited  in 
2 


their  incomes  to  a  fixed  snin,  ezw 
cept  those  he  already  mentioaed^ 
and  that  of  the  collector,  ontwards* 
of  tlic  port   of  London,  ai  place 
held  by  a  noble  duke,  (Manches- 
ter,) and  for  very  good  reasons  con- 
tinued to  him  with  all  its  ancient 
privileges,   fees,  &c. :    so  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  amount  and 
number  of  those  ofiices  are  not  of 
that  magnitude-  which   might  be 
supposed,  allowing  for  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  a  country  like  this. 
The  only  ofHces  granted  in  rever- 
sion were  those  of  the  register  of 
the  higli  court  of  chancery,   and 
the  clerk  of  pari i'<)  men t,  whtdfi  it 
was  the  determination  of  ministers, 
when  that  reversion  ceased,  to  end 
aliogethen     In  Ireland,  the  same 
plan  of    ceconomy    that  prevail- 
ed h»re  is   pursued ;  thirty-eight 
sinecure    and   useless   offices   are 
abolishing  I  and  from  the  known 
discemnient  of  the  noble  duke  who 
presides  there,  as  well  as  from  the 
acute  and  wise  discernment  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  is 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  theie 
(sir  J.  Newport),  the  happiest  con* 
elusions  may  be  expected  in  that 
part  of  the  empire,  from  their  Joint 
zeal  and  endeavours.     He  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  state, 
that  the  administration  with  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  act,    had 
come  to  a  resolution  never  to  grant 
a  place  in  reversion;  they  never 
did,  they  never  would.     Already 
ministers  had  issued  orders  to  the 
auditors  of  public  accounts  (which 
orders  the  noble  lord  read)  to  in- 
quire into  all  abuses,  and  to  report 
diem  to  the  treasury  board,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  these  orders 
would  be  punctually  obeyed^     The 
noble  lord  then  proposed  the  follow* 
ing  amendment  to  the  metton,  viz. 
"That  all  the  words  after  *  appoint- 
ed' be  left  out,  and  tt^  fbllowii>g 
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iaserted  in  dieir  stead :  ^to  examine 
2nd  consider  the  regulations  and 
checks  established  to  control  the 
several  branches  of  the  public  ex* 
pei\ditare  m  Great  Britain  and 
Ifeland,  and  to  ascertain  what 
measures  might  be  adopted  for  re- 
ducing the  public  burthens^  and 
dtmisishtng  the  amount  of  salaries, 
where  the  same  may  be  don^  with* 
out  tnjorf  to  the  public  service/' 

Mr.  Wilberforce  agreed  widi 
most  of  the  sentiments  urged  ^j 
the  d»&cellor  of  the  exchequer, 
but  sot  in  that  which  would  prefer 
cfae  oveithrow  of  ancient  offices, 
and  the  substituting  pensions  in 
their  stead.  There  were  men  who 
had  made  great  sacrifices  by  giving 
op  the  best  professional  prospects, 
in  order  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
public  good,  and  who  might  rea- 
sooahlir  look  to  one  of  those  sine* 
core  places  as  a  provision  for  old 
age.  The  fact  was,  that  if  a  notion 
had  gone  abroad  that  public  ser- 
vices were  overpaid,  it  was  a  very 
mistaken  notion ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  rank  of  the  per- 
sons was  considered  to  whom  those 
pnhKc  oifices  were  usually  intrust- 
ed, and  also  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  associated,  it  would'  be 
kmd  ihaty  instead  of  being  over- 
paid, they  were  usually  underpaid. 
He  conckided  by  a  warm  panegyric 
fln  Mr.  Pitt»  who  showed,  by  his  uni- 
ibnn  practice,  that  it  was  his  wish 
as  lar  as  possible,  to  abolish  sine- 
one  places.  He  had  refused,  al- 
ihoa^h  it  was  not  known  to  the 
pnbbc,  the  reversion  of  seveial 
efices,  and  had  left  it  to  his  suc- 
ceisors  to  abolish  them. 

Mr.  Fawkes,  the  new  member 
far  d»e  connty  of  York  (in  a  maiden 
ipeedi),  declared  that  this  was  a 
ttntioo  opon  which^  consistently 
with  his  own  principles,  or  his  duty 
to  hit  cottstitoepts,  he  could  not 


content  himself  with  giving  a  silent 
vote.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts that  had  been  made,  and  all 
the  expenses  incurred,  in  endeavours 
to  rescue  our  neighbours  from 
subjugation,  there  still  remained 
in  dns  country  siifEcient  means  and 
resources  to  enable  us  to  cope  with 
all  the  adversaries  with  whom  we 
had,  and  might  have  to  contend, 
if  only  they  sTiould  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered and  occonomically  ap- 
plied. He  was  persuaded  that  the 
country  possessed  ample  means  to 
meet  every  emergency,  and  to  se- 
cure us  against  every  possible 
danger.  But  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  this  desirable  endt  was, 
that  the  government  should  show 
to  the  people  that  they  were  deter* 
mined  to  rectify  every  abuse,  and 
manifest  a  determination  to  melt-* 
orate  the  condition  of  the  people 
When  he  considered  the  actual  state 
of  the  country,  labouring  under  a 

frievous  weignt  of  burthens,  when 
e  called  to  mind  the  declarations 
made  at  different  times  by  persons 
high  in  office,  that  the  people 
would  be  called  to  sacrifice,  not 
only  some  of  the  comforts,  but 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for 
the  support  of  the  present  contest^ 
he  should  not  think  that  he  per- 
formed his  duty  to  those  who 
sent  him  there,  if  he  did  not  give 
his  entire  and  cordial  support  to  tho 
motion  then  before  the  house,  and 
every  other  motion  of  the  same 
desc!  iption.  The  noble  lord  on  the 
bench  below  him  had  said,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  continue  some 
sinecure  places,  as  rewards  and  re- 
treat?  for  meritorious  public  ser- 
vices. Whenever  gallantry  should 
be  displayed — whenever  diligence 
sliould  be  exerted — whenever  ta- 
lents should  be  exercised  in  the  ssr^ 
vice  of  the  country — whenever 
^ninent  merit  should  be  manifested 
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m  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  and  in- 
terests at  foreign  courts*  he  should 
not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
grant  of  adequate  and  liberal  re- 
wards in  such  cases.  But  these 
were  times  when  the  public  money 
ought  aot  to  be  lavished  upon  per- 
sons who  had  not  perfonned  any 
service  to  deserve  remuneration. 
The  people  of  this  country  were 
fully  aware  of  the  blessings  they 
enjoyed,  and  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  them ;  and  they  would 
be  ready  to  make  every  effort  in 
support  of  the  present  contest. — 
But  they  had  a  right  to  expect  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security 
for  the  future ;  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  rigid  ceconomy  in  the 
future  application  of  the  public 
money  ;  not,  however,  that  paltry 
ceconomy  that  would  narrow  the 
9cale  of  public  exertion,  and  para- 
lyse the  efforts,  of  the  country, ; 
but  such  an  oeconomy,  as,  without 
confining  the  indispensable  services 
of  the  state,  would  husband  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  For  the 
practice  of  such  ceconomy  he  look* 
ed  with  confidence  to  the  gentlemen 
on  the  bench  below  him.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  uttering  this  senti- 
ment, because  it'  flowed  from  a 
pure  source ;  the  conviction  which 
arose  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  and  treated  this 
motion.  He  trusted  that  the  plan 
of  reformation  which  had  been  so 
often  talked  pf,  was  now  at  length 
commenced  ;  and  that  as  ministers 
had  declared  their  intention  not  to 
grant  places  inreversion,  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  abuse  for  the 
present,  and  prevent  all  future 
ministers  from  adopting  the  prac- 
ticc.  They  appeared  to  him  dis- 
posed not  only  to  preach,  but  to 
practise. 

Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  Mr. 
Baker  having  delivered  their  senti- 


ments,  the  modon,  as  amended  by 
lord  Henry  Petty,  was-  carried. 

On  the  12th,  lord  Casdereagh 
offered  to  the  house  another  plan 
of  finance  in  opposition  to  that 
proposed  on  a  former  night  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  submitted  to  the 
houseyv  and  which  will  be  found 
among  the  public  papers  in  this 
volume  :  he  said,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  parliamentary  ex* 
perience,  he  had  never  felt  more 
difficulty  in  rising  to  address 
the  house  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  to  review  the 
new  and  extended  plan  of  'finance 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (lord  Henry  Petty),  and  to 
compare  it,  in  all  its  parts  and  all 
its  bearings,  with  the  present  sy- 
stem, when  he  considered  with 
what  deliberation  the, noble  lord 
must  have  prepared  his  plan,  and 
what  able  assistance  he  had  to 
complete  it,  it  was  so  disagreeable 
a  thing  for  an  individual  like  him- 
self to  state  any  thing  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  that  nothing  but  an  im- 
perious sense  of  duty  could  war- 
rant or  induce  him  to  offer  himself 
to  the  house  with  that  view.  But 
the  difference  between  his  opinions 
and  those  maintained  by  the  noble 
lord  was  so  great,  that  there  must 
be  some  materisd  errors  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Considering  the 
advantages  the  noble  lord  had 
with  respect  to  the  means  of  view- 
ing die  subject,  the  errors  were  pro- 
bably on  his  own  side  (  but  such  was 
the  conviction  in  his  own  mind  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  vieiMb  of  the 
subject*  that  he  felt  it  a  paramount 
duty  to  give  the  house  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  his  opinions 
and  calculations  with  those  of  die 
noble  lord.  He  by  no  means 
wished   to   depreciate   the    noble 
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;   and  (he  reasons  upon  therefore  agreed  with  the    noble 

which  his  opinions  were  formed,  lord,  th'iit  at  some  time  parliament 

be  would  state  specifically  to  the  would  be  called  upon  to  consider 

house  i  and  as  he  nad  felt  it  impos-  wliat  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of 

»ble  to  follow  the  noble  lord  op-  the  sinking  fund  to  be  applied  to 

pusice   in  the   statement   he    had  the  extinction  of  the  debt.      He 

ma^de  on  a  former  night,  in  a  man-  was  ready  also  to  allow,  that  the 

ner-  so  cieditable  to  nim  from  its  time  might  come  when  ihe  princi- 

clearness,  it  was  his  vish  to  follow  pie  of  raising  the  .eipenses  of  war 

the  fiample  of  the  noble  lord,  und  within  tlie  year  might  became  op- 

to  lave  his  opinions  open  to  the  pressive,  and  proper  to  be  got  tid 

elimination  of  those  who  possessed  of.     He  w:is  therefore  prepared  to 

the  best  means  of  correcting  any  s.iy  that  a  maximum  might  be  put 

erron  they  might  contain,  and  to  to    the   sinking    fund    in    time    of 

gjye  an  opportunity   to  them  to  peace,  and  that  even  in   time  of 

come  to  parliament,  on  the  furtlier  war  it  might  be  proper  at  some 

coosideration  of  this  great  subject,  period  to  limit  ii,  and  to  apply  the 

with  the  most  correct  views,  form-  surplus  to  prevent  war-taxes  from 

ed  upon  the  most  deliberate  and  being  pushed  to  the  e>;treme.     It 

eitecsive  examination.     He  hoped  wa&  diihcult  to  say  at  what  point 

that,  from  these  consideration;,  tlie  all  the  bearings  of  tlus  question 

house  would  grant  him  its  Indul-  might  be  made  to  meet.      Tliat 

fjent  construction,  to  aid  him  in  was  too  nice  a  question  for  him  to 

the  ta^k  he  had  to  perform,  in  call-  discuss  here.     But  the  lUibte  lord 

iog  upon  parliament  to  weigh  the  having  built  his  system  upon  cal- 

erounds  upon  which  he  was  led  to  culations  involving  tliat  principle) 

(iDubt  of  the  solidity  of  the  system  it  became  the  duty  of  every  man 

proposed  by  the  noble  lord-     He  to  examine  tlie  pomt,  and  to  state 

■Wis  anxious  tltat  the  difference  be-  his  motive  for  diiTering  with  the 

tween    him    and   the   noble  lord  npble  lord,  or  for  supporting  him., 

should  not  be  taken  to  be  greater  He  was  actuated,  not  by  a  wish  to 

than  it  was.      There  were  many  differ  from  tlie  noble  lord,  but  bj 

views  and  many  general  principles  a    fear,    diat    the    superstructure 

in  the  noble  lord's  statement,  which  which  the  noble  lord's  plan  went 

be    was    not     disposed     to    ques-  to  rear  was  not  built  upon  any  so- 

-e  clear,  lid    fouQiiatiou.      Any    one    who 

siiiering  looked  to  such  an  extended  system 

ly  with  of  warfare  as  tlie  present  must  be 

:-hoIder,  convinced,  tliat  it  would  be  unwise 

ig  fund)  not  to  prepare  ourselves  to  follow 

light  be  it  to  an  indefinite  length.     He  was 

oestina-  not  displeased,  tliat  the  noble  lord 

current  had  tliought  it  right  to  go  the 

nd  were  length  of  calculation  upon  a  pro- 

peration  bable  duration  of  twenty  years  t 

3le  pub-  but  it  was  too  much  to  incorporate 

F  things  the  calculation  of  the  expenses  of 

relative  such  a  length  of  time  into  arrange- 

n  stou4  n^ents  to  b^  adopted  at  present. 

It 
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It  was  impossible  that  parliament 
could  now  provide  for  occasions  so 
distant,  and  events  so  uncertain, 
without  involving  itself  in  infinite 
contradictions  and  embarrassments. 
He  therefore  owned,  he  wished  the 
arrangements  for  the  present  year 
bad  been  built  on  an  extensive 
t'iew,  without  calling  upon  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  arrangements  of  the 
same  extent,  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble it  could  do  with  information  or 
judgment.  He  admitted,  that  un- 
less data  were  assumed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  reason  or  to  ariive  at 
any  determination ;  but  what  he 
li^ared  was,  that  by  the  assumption 
of  fallacious  data,  far  from  being 
enabled  to  proceed  consistently 
through  a  series  of  twenty  years, 
we  should  be  led  into  continual  er- 
rors. Tlie  noble  lord,  in  looking 
to  so  small  an  expenditure  as 
S£,000,000/.,  hoped,  not  only  to  be 
able  to  cover  that  expenditure,  but 
to  provide  for  its  incidental  ex- 
cesses; but  the  expenditure  of 
S2fi00fi00i.  was  an  expenditure 
cut  down  from  41,000,000/.,  and 
in  putting  it  forward  as  the  proba- 
ble amount  of  our  war  expendi- 
tare,  the  noble  lord  should  take 
care  not  to  mislead  the  country  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  burthens  it 
would  have  to  bear.  He  was  sure 
^e  noble  lord  must  have  derived, 
^om  the  source  (ivith  which  he  was 
so  lionourably  connected^  princi- 
ples which  wotild  be  very  far 
n-om  disposing  ^im  to  render  his 
coontrymen  the  •*  penitus  toto  di- 
"visos  orbe  Britannos."  He  was 
inre  the  noble  lord  would  be  sorry 
to  think  that  we  should  be  pre- 
vented from  co-operating,  even  by 
money,  to  the  exertions  which 
Sttight  still  be  made  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  world  from  the  com- 
mon enemy.  If  the  noble  lord 
bad  looked  to  tlie  average  expense 


of  the  last  war  under  this  head,  if 
he  had  looked  to  the  average  ex* 
penses  of  the  last  four  years  m  par- 
ticular, he  would  have  fotmd  that 
there  was    an  annual  contingent 
charge  of  3,700,000/.  for  expenses, 
which  he  had  left  wholly  out  of  his 
calculation  ;  and  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  he  was  sorry,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  prospect  of  twenty  years^ 
that  the  noble  lord  had  calculated 
for  the  present  circumstances  only. 
There  were  at  the  present  time  "very 
strong  motives  for  calculating  on 
a  different  plan.  He  thought  it  too 
much  to  calculate,  that  we  could 
hold  out  for  a  war  of  twenty  years 
duration    on     an    expenditure    of 
3'i,000,000/.  without  any  increase. 
But  he  was  more  inclined  to  close 
with  the  noble  lord's  data,  and  to 
come  to  issue  upon  his  principles* 
leaving  the  particulars  to  be  dis- 
cussed in    the   committee,  where 
some  friends  of  his,  better  acqnamt* 
ed  with  the  details  of  these  sub* 
jects  than  he  was,  would  make 
some  observations  upon  them*     He 
thought  he  had  the  means  of  prov- 
ing, that  the  noble  lord's  plan,  if 
acted  upon   and  carried  fully  into 
execution,  would  be  the  means  of 
involving  the  country  in  great  em- 
barrassments,  if  not  in  complete 
ruin,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  in 
unnecessary  and   gratuitous  niin. 
He  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  he  had  underuken.     But 
he  trusted,   that   the    arguments 
with  which  he  should  endeavom*  to 
establish  his  opinions  would  be  re- 
ceived with   indulgence  and  libe* 
rality,  from  the  consideration  that 
the  points  to  which  they  referred, 
deserved  the   fullest    attention.-^ 
Here  the-  noble  lord  went  int«  a 
long  tnxin    of   calculations,    into 
which  we  cannot  follow,  and  con- 
cluded with  saying,  "  The  svstem 
of  raising  money  by  double  loans, 

resembled 
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tnembled  the  ninrious  terms  upon  last  ten  years.     The  relief  would 

which    a    distmscd    man    raised  be  given  cu  the  stockholder  in  the 

jDoneytodeftay  theintetpstofsumi  first  ten  years,  rather  than  in  the 

borrowed  antecedently.  When  the  la^t,  as    after  the  year   1620   his 

noUelord  erected  his  supentructure  linking  fund  would  be  declining; 

of  two  stones  en  such  a  basis,  he  and  in  the  year  1626  the  ainoust 

might  aswell  have  reared  his  castle  of  the  debt  would  exceed  the  ag- 

to  as  itiany  more,  like  the  Indian  gregate  of  his  sinking  fund  by  kk 

pagoda,  and  by  borrowing  the  in*  miUtons.     The  stockholder  would 

terest  of  the  interest  of  his  siip-  prefer   a  sinking  fund  of  eleven 

plemnual   loans  have  carried  his  millions,   and   a  loan    of   twelve 

priociple  to  iu  ultimate  point.     It  millions,  to  a  sinking  fund  of  twei^ 

was  certainly  a  most  satisfactory  ty-six  millions,anda  loan  of  thirty- 

con-'ldeiarion,  that  the  noble  lord,  two  millions,  which  would  create 

aod  tbose  who  acted  with  him,  now  a    capital    of  from    fifty  to  sixty 

admitted  thar  war  might  be  main-  millions.     However  the  noble  lord 

tained  for   twenty  years,  without  might  mask   his  principles  under 

adtfinggreatly  to  the  existing  bur-  the    machinery    of    this    bill,  the 

tlieiu  oFthe  country.  What  he  had  machinery  w-as  calculated  to  take 

already  stated,  would  save  him  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 

necessity  of    examining    the   fifth  counrry,  and    to  dilapidate  its  re- 

faead  of  companion,  upon  which  sources.     He  had  thought  it  hts 

be  had  proposed  to  state  his  senti-  duty  to  submit  his  views  on  this 

meats,  namely,  the    compar<itive  subject  to  the  house,  not  with  any 

ttateinwhichthecountrvTTouldbs  intention  of  derogating  from  tha 

placed   by  the   noble    lord's    and  merit  of  the  noble  lord's  plan,  for 

die  present  system.     He  had  made  he  felt  a  sincere  respect  for  that 

oat  a  oDod  case,  thai  the  system  by  noble  lord,  and  he  felt  the  terenc 

tingleJoaa.  with  the  ordinary  sink-  of  any  wish  to  detract    from    the 

bg  fimd  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value   of    his    proposition.      But 

capital  borrowed,  would    answer  though  he  had  explained  at  some 

every  c^act  proposed  by  the  noble  lengSi  his  objections  to  the  plan  of 

lord,  in  the  course  of  twenty  yein,  the  noble  lord,  he  was  still  aniioM 

and  that  the  system  of  double  loans  to  submit  them  in  a  more   precise 

was  in  the    last  degree  usurious,  form  to  the  house,  in  the  shape  of 

The  noble  lord  had  dwelt  much  on  resolittions.     He  had  as  high  aa 

the  necessity  of  presenting  faith  opinion  of  the    resources  of   the 

vidithestock.halder,andheagreed  country  as  the  noble  lord  ;  and  he 

widi  him  that,  though   the  stock-  was    happy   to   receive  from  the 

lera-  noble  lord  on  a  former  night,  hts 

i  de-  liberal    testimony,  not   only  to  tbe 

ad  a  extent    of   the    resources    of  the 

itiiin  country,  bat  to  the  transcendent 

f  the  merits  of  the  great  statesman  who 

both  had    laid    the    foundation  of   thff 

and  system  which  had  been  so  strongly 

own  fortified  by  the  vigorous  financial 

efal-  measures  adopteil  By  the  noble  lord 

the  last  session,  as  well  as  by  the  ef- 
ficient 
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ficient  operation  of  tlie  measures  solution,  proposing  that  the  debate 

instituted  by  a  noble  member  of  should  be  adjourned  to  Monda^r 

another  house  (lord  Sidmoutli)  at  next. 

the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and        Lord  Henry  Petty  did  not  feel 

at    the    commencement     of    the  it  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  few 

present.     With    this    system    tlie  words  on  the  present  occasion*  be« 

brightest  hopes,  and  best  future  pro-  cause  it  was  neither  desirable  for 

spccts  of  tlie    country  were  inti-  the  house  nor  for  himself  that  he 

macely  connected.    He  had  said  shouldfollowthenoble  lord  through 

in  a  former  session,  that,  as  far  as  his  very  able  speech,  and  the  clear 

a  powerful  navy,  a  powerful  array,  view  he  had  given  of  his  objections 

^ough  not  so   powerful  as  under  to  tlie  new  financial  system  that 

better   and    wiser    regulations    it  had  been  submitted  to  tlie  house 

might  have  been ;  and  as  far  as  on  a  former  night.     It  was,  how* 

legitimate,  steady,  and  unbounded  ever,  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 

resources  were  concerned,  no  coun«  few  observations  upon  one  point, 

try  had  ever  been  handed  over  by  which  had  been  touched  upon  by 

any  ministers  to  tlieir  .successors  in  the  noble  lord,  in  order  to  prevent 

a  more  triumphant  -situation  than  any  misconception  of  what  had 

this  country  at  the  late  change. —  fallen  from  himself  on  a  fomicr 

Wliatever  might  be  the  want  of  night  from  going  further.     The 

authenticity  in  the  statement,  as  great  objection  of  the  noble  lord  to 

coming    from  him,    he  had  met  tne  system  that  had  been  submitted 

widia  considerable  personal  rebuke,  to  the  house  was,  that  it  went  to 

But  he  had  to  express  his  gratitude  legislate  for  the  future.     Though 

to  the  noble  lord  for  bearing  out  tlie  noble  lord  admitted    that   it 

all    his    statements,    which    were  would  be  right  to  look  to  the  future 

rather  below  than  over  the  truth,  in  the  arrangement  of  any  system. 

If  he  had  then  stated  what  the  he  did  not  mink  it  desirable  that 

noble  lord  did  now,  that  the  war  any  legislative  enactment  should  be 

might  be  carried  on  by  the  system  resorted  to  for  that  purpose*     He 

of  double  loans  without  any  great  had  himself  stated,  that  it  would 

increase  of  the  public  burthens,  he  be  necessary  for  the  house  to  look 

might  have  been  open  to  animad*  prospectively  to  the  situation  of  the 

version,    but   certainly  his  nerves  country,  in  the  adoption  of  any 

were  not  equal  to  that  statement,  system  ;  but  that  it  would  not  be 

He  had  tlien  only  to  submit  his  re-  desirable  to  make  any  legislative 

solutions  to  the  house,  which  he  enactment  on  an    assumption   of 

hoped  they  would  receive  with  the  future  events,  which  might  prove 

same  indulgence  with  which  they  contrary  to  all   calculation,    and 

had  heard  him.     He  offered  them  were  solely  under  the  control  of 

rather  as  his  objections  to  the  sy-  Providence.     He  had  expressly  as* 

stem  of  the  noble  lord,  than  as  serted,  that  if  any  essential  altera-, 

principles  upon  which  he  should  be  tion  were  to  take  place  in  the  plan, 

disposed  to  found  any  system.     If  it  would  not  arise  from  any  such  i 

they  were  incorrect,  the  noble  lord  alteration  of  events,  or  of  the  cir- 

would  be  able  to  expose  the  fallacy  cumstances  of  the  country.  What 

of   them.     The  noble  lord  then  were  the  changes  that  were  likely 

concluded  with  moving  his  fir^t  re*  to  take  place  i  An  increase  of  ex. 
1  penditure^ 
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npoulimiv,  from  the  demand  for  fessed  ta  be,  and  not  look  \ipon  hint 

tbirign  subsidies  finia  without,  or  asrespontiblaforanyalteration  that 

iroiD  the  rise  of  hbour,  or  of  the  might  take  place.     It"  he  continu- 

price  of   ttores  within.     He  had  ed  to   fill  the    situation  which  he 

panicnlarly  adverted  to  contingent  then  held,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 

cinamuaiKes,  and  stated,  that  in  explain  the  cause  of  the  change 

prcponion   »s    any  iitcreasc  took  when  it  occurred. 

place  in  ibe  expenditure  fiom  either  Mr,    Rose    did  not  propotc  to 

c^  these  canses,  that  increase  was  enter  then  into  the  discussion  o£ 

to  be  fcorided  for  by  an  increase  the  resolution  :  ho  was  not  sati*- 

of  tbenipideinental  loans,  and  an  fied   with   the   data  of  the  noble 

iocreatc  ot    the   interest  thereon,  lord  opposite,  orthosenf  htsnohle 

Anmha  change  which  he  bad  ad-  friend,  though  the  latter  seemed 

vetted  to   was  one  which   might  less  liable  to  objection.     The  plaa 

atise  from  ibe  failure  of  any  of  the  of  the   noble   lord,  howerer,  ap- 

duties  imposed ;  but  for  this  there  peared  to  hrm  a   permanent  one  ; 

vai  a  provision   in  tlie  plan,  be-  and  if    once    adopted,    it  would 

came  parliament  was  pledged  to  not    be    possible    to    make     anjr 

make  good  such  defici'^cy  byother  alteration  in   it  for  twenty  years, 

daiies.    Having    stated    this,    he  without    convulsing     the     whole 

had  only  to  request  of  the  house,  system. 

aad  of  the    country,    that    ther  The  debate  iras  then  adjourned 

ireuld  recetwe  his  proposition  such  to  Monday, 
u  it  was,  and  as  it  candidly  pro- 


CHAPTER    III. 

Dtialriin  the  House  1^  Commons  on  Mr.  Afhton  Smith's  Motion  r«*/>ref- 
ingjkt  Hampshire  Election — Lord  Hamkesbury's  Motion  on  militorg_ 
Jffairi — Lord  Grenville  on  the  AdminUtralion  of  Justice  in  Scotland-^ 
Detatts  on  the  same  Subject  in  the  House  of  Lords — Delates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  *n  Finance— Mr.  Robson's  Motion  on  Ike  Barracks-^ 
Mr.  lyhitlrtad'i  Speech,  on  the  Poor  Laus. 

a  magnitude,  which  had  for  yean 
employed  the  thoughts  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Rose,  and  others,  should 
be  liable  to  no  objections  could  not 
be  expected.  The  general  prin- 
ciples could  not  be  disputed  ;  and 
it  will  be  regretted  by  every  lover 
of  liis  country,  that  circumstances 
should  have  ariien  to  have  set  the 
question 
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^oestios  at  rtst  before  its  merits 
had  been  ditcussed,  and  its  advan« 
lages  ftdly  explained*  The  con- 
dition of  the  laboaring  poor ;  of 
dioie  id)o»  in  addition  to  povert79 
ate  drinking  deep  of  the  cup  of 
afflictionf  requires  and  demands 
Ae  attention  of  parliament ;  and 
we  trust  chatt  whatever  party  as- 
somes  the  reins  of  government, 
this  sobiect  nay  no  longer  be  neg» 
lected. 

On  the  13th  of  Febniarj,  after 
the  vsnal  business  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  the  course  of  which- 
several  petitions  against  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  were  pre- 
sented and  received : 

Mr.  Ashton  Smith,  according 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
die  petition  lying  on  the  table,  com- 
plaininfi:  of  the  undue  influence  of 
^in  membersof  the  government, 
in  the  late  election  for  members  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Hants.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber then  desired  the  petition  to 
be  read;  which  being  done,  he 
desired  the  clerk  to  read  tlie  resolu- 
tion of  the  year  1799,  December 
20th,  which  constituted  it  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
kousei    for  any  member    of  the 

{ovemment,  or  peer  of  parliament, 
)  interfere  in  the  Action  of  any 
tommoner  to  serve  in  parliament. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  object 
cf  his  motion.  It  was  a  difucult 
and  irksome  task  to  be  obliged  to 
call  in  question  the  conduct  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was 'doubly  so  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  person  advert- 
ed to  was  a  gentleman  for  whom 
he  individual^  entertained  the  ut- 
most esteem ;  and  as  he  had  previ- 
ously acouainted  him  with  the 
nature  of  bis  intended  motion, ,  so 
he  now  assured  him,  that  he  bore 


no  personal  didifce,  and  he 
would  conduct  no  charge  against 
him  but  what  should  be  fiur  and 
open.  The  charge  eihibited  in  the 
petition  against  nim,  was  that  of 
applying  to  the  barrack  master 
general,  to  exert  his  influence  in 
favour  of  the  court  candidates,  at 
the  then  ensuing  election  for  Hants» 
and  which  influence  was  so  ezened 
that  it  succa^ed  as  it  was  design* 
ed  t  by  which  means  a  very  worSiy 
eentleman  lost  his  electnm,  who 
had  served  his  country  with  fidelity 
for  upwards  of  sixteen  years  (Mr. 
Chute).  This,  he  said,  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  the  most  serious  concern  to 
the  county ;  it  was  of  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  to  the  c<»istitntion. 
It  was  a  gross  violation  of  our  civil 
rights,  and  such,  as  far  as  related 
to  the  county  of  Hants,  as  must 
operate  to  sacrifice  it  forever  to 
government.  He  was  a  witness  to 
the  effects  of  ithimself,  and  he  never 
beheld  a  county  so  panic  struck,  aa 
when  these  effects  were  traced  to 
their  cause.  The  credit  of  mini* 
sters  was  at  stake,  and  their  repo- 
tation  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
matter.  It  certainly  was  in  their 
discretion  to  grant  the  nadoa  that 
redress  which  the  subject  loudi|r 
demanded;  and  trusting  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  boon  would  not 
be  refused,  he  should  move  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  committee  should  be  a  com- 
mittee of  privileges,  to  which  the 
said  petition  should  be  referred^ 
and  that  such  committee  do  report 
,  their  proceedings  to  that  house. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  who  compliment- 
ed the  last  speaker  for  the  mode- 
ration, candour,  and  talent  with 
which  he  conducted  the  business. 
The  interference  was  in  direct  de- 
fiance, and  m  the  ceedi  of  the  reso- 

Itttioas 
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lationsof  tliatIiouse,aDd  hts  honour- 
ibie  frienJ  c-iUed  upon  that  house 
to  assert  their  rights  and  main- 
tain their  own  resolution ;  he  hoped 
rentkinea  would  do  so,  as  then 
tiicy  would  establish  the  principle  of 
dial  rwol'Jilon,  which  would  never 
be  violated  ag;iin  with  impunity- 
There  ums  no  county  in  the  king- 
d^'^m  £0  susceptible,  or  so  liable  to 
be  afected  by  ministerial  influence, 
a<  ±e  county  of  Southampton  ;  it 
'A'ls  so  circumstanced  that  it  mu^t 
hate  iaSiiiiely  greater  weight  there 
tlun  elsewhere.  It  abounded  with 
churdi  and  collegiate  property,  it 
had  dock-yards,  and  was  one  of 
th;  great  arsenals  of  the  kingdom. 
Tk  docV.yards  alone  possessed 
upwards  of  four  hundred  voters, 
excIusiTe  of  the  number  of  gentle- 
men and  others  employed  under 
the  comptroller  of  the  navy,  and 
nary  contractors,  together  with 
their  several  connections,  all  under 
j^overament  influence  ;  and  when, 
m  addidoa  to  tbese,  the  whole 
phalanx  of  the  barrack  department 
is  anaexcd,  the  interference  of  the 
JJOTcnunentt  when  applied,  must 
tvsr  prevail,  and,  it  continued, 
man  cotistitute  that  respectable 
'xnjnty  a  complete  ministerial 
b^rr-jgft,  zTid  no  independent  man 
V  'aid  ever  venture  as  a  candidate 
*"  represent  it.  He  would  do  the 
^yrdeman  opposite  to  him  (Mr. 
rrftmantle)  the  justice  to  believe, 
riiat  t!«  corrupt  influence  did  ngt 
•^'ginatc  either  with  the  secretary 
♦  <•  the  treasury,  the  comptroller  of 
Li  navy,  or  the  barrack  master 
'^^^ral  No,  it  was  a  settled  and 
T-tigcd  pla;i  of  the  government 
' '  turn  out  a  man  who  had  up- 
■ptiy  and  honestly  served  his 
\  iwiry  sixteen  years.  (Here  die 
/'L-untble  baronet  read  an  extract 
*;'n  the  first  lettPr  of  sir  Williuui 
*>?thrrtc  to  the  Hampshire  club* 
'Ml. 


stating    tlie    application    of   lord 
Temple,  author i.*»cd  by  lord  Gren-' 
ville,    to    himself,    intimating    to 
him,  tha,t  government  would  not 
oppose  hi*  re-election  in  the  event  oi 
a  dissolution,  if  he  did  not  coalesce 
with    Mr.  Chute,   agunst  whom 
government   proposed  to  set  up  a 
candid  ite,  Mr.  Cliute  hiiviu^j^  put 
himself  in  systematic  opposition  to 
government.)       The    honourable 
member  then  read  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Frecmantle  to  the  bar- 
rack-master   general,    to   support 
the  cause  of  Messrs.  Herbert  and 
Thistlethwaite(at  this  instant  there 
was  a  general  cry  of  Hear  1  hear  I 
from  the  opposition  benches.^    Ha 
said,  that  in  pursuance  of  this  in'*> 
structioQ,  and  in  compliance  with 
the   request,     major    Davis   mja 
commissioned  to  exert  his  efforts 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  L^^^^^"?^^"* 
and  Southampton ;  and  the  major's 
answers  state,  that  his  success  was 
beyond  his  most  ardent  expecia*^ 
tions.     In  addition  to  these  letters, 
the  honourable  gentleman  read  a 
correspondence  beteen  the  barrack- 
master  general  and  m^uor  Davis, 
wherein  it  was  set  forth  that  the 
ex];)enses  of  his  journeys  must  be 
defrayed  by  himself,  as  they  could 
not  possibly  be  introduced  in  tiny 
of  the  public   accounts.     He  ani- 
madverted with  much  asperity  on 
what  he  supposed  might  therefore 
exist,  a  public  and  a  private  account 
of  the  moneys  of  the  people :  if 
such    prevailed,  and    indeed    the 
mystery  with  which    the    subject 
seeiiied  to  be  communicated  jnsti- 
lieci  the  supposition,  then  that  alone 
was  ground  uhundiuit  to  bring  the 
question   before  the  commons  cA 
Great  Britain,  and  call  for  redress. 
He  next  adverted  to  a  letter,  which 
involved  the  name  of  a  nobleman 
of  such  high  reputation,  th:it   he 
could  harJlv  Lrlni^  him'.elftn  think 
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he  would  allow  hiTrself  to  interfere 
in  such  a  business ;  he  who,  when 
himself  a  member  of  that  house, 
roost  probably  lent  his  patriotic  aid 
to  dx  on  its  journals  that  lecord  of 
manly   diguiiy,    that  in  the  year 
1799  first  graced  its  records.     He 
stated  to   tlie    house    the  written 
evidence  in  support  of  this  case, 
and  he  undertook  to  prove  at  their 
bar,  that  the  barrack  office  earned 
i)ito  effect  tlie  commands  and  in- 
structions of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man.     He  had  several    facts    to 
establish   what    he  asserted ;  that 
Vhich  he  had  already  recited  was, 
however,  enougli  for  the  house  to 
grant  the  motion  : — ♦'  Ex  imo  disce 
omnes."      This  is  a  question   of 
magnitude,  it  strikes  at  the  vitals 
of  tlic  constitution,  and   "  comes 
home    to    men's     business     and 
bosoms."     Their  honour  and  dig- 
nity demanded  an  inquiry,  and  he 
emphatically  asked,    who    would 
pay  any  attention  to  the  resolutions 
of  tliat  house,  if  one  of  such   im- 
portance   should,  w'uh   iiiipunity, 
be  violated  ?     He  then  concluded 
witli  drawing  aroii>|,arison  between 
ilic  letter  oF  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
in  171>0,  v.hich  cansed  that  rcsohi- 
tionto  be  recorded  upon  the  jour- 
nals cf  the  hou'-c,  and  argued,  that 
tlic  letter   of  Ml.  Freemantle  was 
iiitinlicly   more    dangcious  to  tlie 
people. 

Mr.  Freemantle  being  cs;  xial4y 
called  upon,  as  he  conviciercd,  to 
repel  the  unfair  accusa  'nna  made 
against  him,  availed  hiniieU  of.the 
tirst  opportunity  that  presented  it- 
hclf,  to  acquit  liimselt  in  tlie  eyes 
of  that  house,  and  tlie  woikl,  of 
:lie  foul  aspersion,  and  convince 
niankuid  that  he  was  not  that  cul- 
pable person  which  the  petition 
would  ir.duce  ihem  to  suppose.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  entertained 
fears  and  apprchenu'oni.  on  the  ot:- 


casion,  but  they  were  thot^  alarm* 
that  proceeded  not  from  any  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  but  from   tlie 
dread  he  felt  of  being  incapable  to 
do  justice  to  himself  when  he  was 
attacked  in  a  way  that  involved  his 
character,  honour,  and  fame,  and 
every  thing  tliat  was  dear  to  man. 
He  therefore   supplicated  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  house,  whilst  he 
should  endeavour  to  justify  him- 
self in  that  way,  which  if  not  orna- 
mented with  talent  or  eloquence^ 
would,    nevertheless,   be  founded 
upon  truth.  The  honourable  bare- 
net  tells  the  house,  that  die  paper 
he  read,  which  contains  the  mat- 
ter complained  of,  was  a  copy  of 
a  letter ;  he  appealed  to  the^ouse 
whether  such  an  instrument  could 
be  held  forth  as  evidence  against 
him!     He  would,  however,  pro- 
duce the  origmal  letter,  which  he 
obtained  from  general  Hewitt,  and 
he    would  justify  it.    Here    the 
honourable    gentleman   read    the 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  22d  of 
September  last,  some  time  previ- 
ous to  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, and  contained,  for  the  most 
part,  much  of  the  matter  specified 
in  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  ct 
that  letter.     He  then  appealed  to 
the  house,  whether  this  was  written 
in  his  public  or  his  private  capacity, 
and  whether  there  was  any  token 
of  official  import  about  it.   It  was 
marked  "  private,*'  as  was  his  uni- 
form   custom    when    writing     on 
private  business,  and  was  written 
in  behalf  of   an    intimate    friend. 
He  then  adverted  to  the  petition, 
which   charged  him  with  writing 
the  letter  in  his  official  capacity  ; 
but  he  trusted  he  had  fully  remov- 
ed that  insinuation.     He  could   in 
like  manner  tell  the  house  that  he 
was  a  freeholder  of  the  county  of 
1 1  ants,  that  he  had  had  that  free- 
hold many  years,  and  that  his  con- 
nections 
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nectidns  and  relations  there  are  as 
respectable  and  as  opulent  as  any 
vho  bad  sig^d  that  petition ;  and 
\(  he  aaderstood  diat  his  mere 
?«ipportas  a  private  gentleman  ^^s 
to  dssfraochise  htm  of  his  right, 
t^?canse  he  happened  to  be  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury,  he  would  not 
hold  the  office  fire  minutes.  He 
asked  dbe  house,  was  there  any 
lav  that  prohibited  him,  as  the 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  from  in- 
rtrresting  himself  on  hehalf  of  his 
private  mends  ?  If  this  were  law 
^nd  ri^^  he  from  henceforth 
mu2t  be  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct 
himsdf  m  any  capacity,  much 
•ess  dial  of  secretary  to  the  trea- 
^  urj.  He  conqluded  by  appealing 
to  the  feelings  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Jefoy  of  Poole  said^  lie 
did  nociateod,  at  coming  into  the 
houses  GO  take  any  part  in  the  de- 
kite  ;  bfut  he  was  obliged  to  change 
his  nund,  in  consequence  of  the 
r^sertsoQS  of  the  honourable  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Freemantb}  in  vindica- 
ik>a  of  the  character  and  purity  of 
ministers  with  respect  to  elections* 
He  could  state  stubborn  facts, 
which  would  prove  that  the  govern- 
ment had  exercised  its  influence;  he 
could  rnfjorm  the  house,  that  he 
vas  told  by  the  honourable  secr€« 
tarycf  the  treasury,  that  he  should 
Ine  his  patronage  in  the  borough 
Mid  town  of  Poole,  on  account  of 
rhe  opposition  he  had  given :  and 
•t  tras  added,  that  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  esq.  was  to  receive  the 
'aole  weight  and  authority  of  ad- 
'(oistrazion,  to  back  him  against 
t>t  odier  candidate.  This  fact) 
'hich  clearly  exhibited  the  conduct 
:  government,  must  be  sufficient 
*'*  excite  the  disgust  of  the  house, 
Jii  of  the  country  1 
Mr.  Tierney  bad  to  thank  die 
.  ncorable  gentlemaii  who  pro*> 
•  ^d  die  qaessiOTx^  and  ake  rhe' 


honourable  baronet  who  second- 
ed it,  for  the  several  documents 
which  they  produced  and  read; 
for,  as  the  case  now  stood  before 
the  house,  gentlemen  were  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  papers  and 
information  which  could  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  privileges :  be- 
ing capable  of  exercising  its  judg- 
ment on  what  was  read,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  house  would  come 
to  the  resolution  of  referring  this 
case  to  a  commitfiee.  The  petition 
contained  only  one  charge,  and 
that  against  his  honourable  friend 
Mr,  Freemantle.  He  was  at  a 
loss  for  the  reason  which  could  in- 
duce an  honourable  member  (Mr. 
Jefiery)  to  bring  a  charge  against 
another  member  (Mr.  M.  A*  Tay- 
lor) m  his  absence.  He  never 
heard*  such  improper  language,  not 
only  from  one  member  to  another, 
but  from  one  gentleman  to  another. 
(Order!  order!  from  Mr.  Stanhope, 
who  said  he  never  tieard  such  un- 
parlian:e:itary  language  during  the 
time  he  held  a  seat  in  the  house, 
as  that  used  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  seemed  in- 
clined to  provoke  the  parties  to 
shoot  each  other.)  (A  cry  of 
Hear !  hear  I  and  Order  !  order ! 
followed.) 

Mr.  Speaker  thought  it  would 
be  more  regular,  if  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  ( Mr.  Tierney ) 
had  not  used  the  last  expressions. 

Mr.  Tierney  begged  pardon  of 
the  house,  and  assured  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  called  him  to 
order,  that  he  had  not  any  such 
intention  as  that  which  he  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  use  of  those  objec don- 
able  words.  He  crtuld  not  refrain 
from  observing  that  it  was  extra- 
ordinary, in  the  search  of  the  ho-^ 
nourable  gf!ntlemen  for  precedents, 
they  could  only  make  out  this  one 
charge ;  and  what  did  that  amount 
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toi  To  thii  Tnadjf  that  his  ho*  all  the  principles  and  practices 
nourable  friend's  letter  was  dated  which  he  formerly  censured  and 
from  the  Treasury ;  this  wus  the  reprobatedy  should  not  be  wholly 
whole  offence.  If  he  had  had  the  removed,  but  used  animt  diose 
experience  of  an  old  treasury  prac*  who  had  themselTcs  when  in  power 
titionery  he  would  have  dated  it  endeavoured  to  practise  diem :  his 
from  his  house  in  Stanhope-street,  only  ambition  seemed  to  be,  to 
which  would  have  saved  him  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  fetorting 
the  petitioners  the  trouble  of  pro-  upon  preceding  administrations  the 
posing  and  makii\g  it.  But  the  abuses  which  theymidit  have  en* 
words  <  treasury  Ghiimber*  import-  cotiraged,  but  which  the  ri^ht 
edy  at  present*  something  so  terrible  honourable  gentleman*  at  the  time 
as  to  make  the  right  lionourable  to  whichhe  alludedyluidcondeinn* 
gentleman  (Mr.  G.  Rose)  quite  ed  with  the  greatest  virulence*  as 
aghast.  He  conceived  that  it  would  subversive  of  the  constitution  of 
be  trifling  with  the  dignity  and  the  the  country.  The  right  honourable 
time  of  parliament  to  go  into  a  gentleman  gave  a  proof  of  hts 
committee  on  diis  unfounded  and  system  of  purity  by  stating*  that 
paltry  charge*  which  no  opposition  he  did  not  tnink  it  a  crime  tor  the 
but  the  present  would  exhibit :  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  solicit 
there  might*  however,  be  souae  ex*  with  every  appeivance  that  was 
cttse  for  such  conduct.  Periiaps  official,  the  head  of  the  l>arrack 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  department  in  Hampshire.  The 
(Mr.  RoseJ*  knowing  the  use  which  right  honourable  {^tleman(Mr. 
had  been  formerly  made  of  the  in-  Tiemey)  justified  its  rejection*  by 
fluence  of  government,  assumed  adducing  similar  abuses  formerly 
that  it  might  have  been  exercised  practised;  his  argument  wtnt  to 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  prove  that  one  government  should 
p«sent  government.  At  all  events*  make  reprisals*  as  it  were^  upon 
It  must  excite  disgust  to  see  this  another;  for  he  stated  in  substance, 
petition  brought  forward  from  that  Mr.  Chute  had  been  defeated 
such  a  quarter.  and  turned  out  of  his  seat  hj  the 
Mr.  Canning  hoped  the  ri?ht  abuses  which  had  been  practised  in 
honourable  ^entleiiian  would  allow  the  same  ^stce  by  preceding  eovem- 
him  to  qualify  his  astonishnient  by  roents.  This  was  a  terrible  de- 
laying tliat  the  surprise  and  disgust  nunciation  against  the  county  of 
of  the  country  must  arise  at  the  Hants ;  for*  granting  that  the 
opposition  of  the  right  honourable  electors  of  every  other  county  may 
centleman  and  his  colleagues  to  obtain  redress*  yet  the  electors  of 
toe  further  hearing  of  this  petition.  Hampshire  are  to  endure  the  ex- 
Fortunately  for  the  empire*  the  istence  of  abuses  for  ever*  without 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  a  hope  of  redress :  in  fact*  they 
the  other  supporters  of  parliamen-  were  to  be  told,  that  having  been 
tary  Mbim  had  come  into  cffice ;  in  the  habit,  under  every  change 
but  being  once  vested  with  power*  of  government,  to  see  their  favour- 
aod  holding  a  high  situation*  the  ite  candidate  removed  by  court  in* 
notions  of  the  right  honourable  fluence  and  ministerial  intrigue, 
gentleman  were  suddenly  altered.  -  they 'have  no  right  to  complain ; 
What  was  the  fir^^t  proof  which  he  -  that  the  present  goverzmient  has  as 
gave  of  his  idea  of  reform  i — ^Tbat  goodar^ht  to  resort  tp  those  prac* 
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tees  as  any  diat  went  befbre  it ; 
and,  of  course,  th^t  the  electors 
aoast  bear  the  consequences.  There 
was  this  pecttHarttf  attached  to  the 
case  of  flainpshiret  namely,  that 
h  was  the  lutaue  influence  of  the 
govenunent  exercised  at  a  gexieral 
electiQis  which  caused  the  resolu- 
tioQS  aaw  entered  on  the  ioumals 
against  such  practices  in  future. 
Iiic  right  honourable  gentleman, 
ia  connrmation  of  what  he  advan* 
oed  <m  this  point,  read  the  letter  of 
tlie  dttice  of  Chandos,  on  which 
the  resolotion  of  the  house  was 
fooiiied,  and  concluded  with  ex- 
pressbg  a  hope,  that  although  the 
pedcbn  was  not  manufactured  to 
(be  taste  of  ministers,  yet  that  it 
might  be  sufiered  to  go  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought  it  highly 
iin|iroper  that  the  government 
should  have  exerted  its  power  in 
iafioencing  elections.  He  accused 
the  ministers  of  having  abandoned 
their  Conner  pledges,  and  of  com- 
mittmg  those  very  unconstitutional 
acts  mich  they  formerly  made  the 
groQods  of  accusation,  against  the 
uea  Qinisters;.  It  was  argued, 
thtt 4ft  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  UtasuTj  was  perfectly  inno* 
ttot ;  it  was  written  by  the  honour- 
able secretauy  in  his  private  char  ac- 
ts?, as  a  fre^iolder  of  the  county 
^'Ktnts.  A  little  attention  to 
ti)e£icts  would  set  this  matter  in  a 
proper  light.  Tjo  whom  was  it 
sent  ?  It  was  addressed  to  lieuten- 
uxt-gcneial  Hewitt,  barrack-master 
gcmal^  whom  he  had  not  under- 
siood»  from  the  honourable  secrc- 
Ury  to  the  treasury,  to  be  also  a 
frptholdcy»  nor,  even  if  he  were,  a 
pmonal  acquaintance ;  it  certainly 
did  ax  appear  firom  ^e  style  of  the 
letter  that  any  intimacy  subsisted. 
U  bcgaxw  coldly  and  formally, 
»it  h*  •*  Sir  5'*  it  then  proceeded  to 


charge  the  recollection  of  the 
persons  to  whom  its  contents  were 
^o  be  imparted,  with  the  expecte4 
dissolution  of  parliament,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates to  be  supported,  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Mr.Thisdetliwaite,  adding,  •*  I 
take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
these  gentlemen  to  your  favourable 
influence."  Tliep  they  were  not 
to  be  recommended  to  the  freehold- 
ers, but  to  major  Davis,  assistant 
barrack-masrer  general,  **or  any 
other  gentleman  within  your  de- 
partment.'* Was  the  house  to  be 
gravely  told  diat  tliis  was  an  ordi- 
nary letter,  written  by  one  free- 
holder to  another,  mixing  with  it 
no  undue  influence,  exercising  no 
authority  connected  with  omcial 
arrangements?  Was  this  private 
intercourse  between  one  freenolder 
and  another  ?  It  was  yet  to  be  learnt 
if  the  scene  exhibited  in  Hiunpshire 
was  not  TO  be  discovered  in  Qverj 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Per- 
haps the  honourable  gentleman 
had  not  only  a  freehold  m  Hamp- 
shire, but  in  various  other  counties; 
or,  if  he  had  not,  other  secretaries 
under  mini'iters  might  exercise  this 
same  privilege  of  freeholders,  in 
every  other  district  of  the  empire. 
Was  this  practice  to  be  thus  gene- 
rally dilTused  ?  Was  this  languaee 
on  the  sacred  franchise  of  English- 
men to  be  employed  ?  and  by  tliese 
boasting  reforniors,  who  only  wait- 
ed to  be  invested  with  power  -to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  coun- 
try on  an  immovable  basis.  "  Pro- 
vided I  do  not  j^ive  hard  money, 
or  harder  ihreits,  I  mny  use  any 
influence  I  please  to  defeat  the 
pui-poses  of  t his  franc hise*" 

Lord  Howie k  contended,  that 
there  had  been  no  unconstitutional 
interference,  eitlier  on  the  present 
or  any  other  occasion,  on  the  part 
of  government.     If  there  was  any 
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improper  interference,  it  was  on 
the  other  side  of  tlie  house.  This 
charge,  like  many  of  the  others, 
he  considered  as  frivolous.  "  Ex 
uno  disce  omnes.*'  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  house  would  not 
think  it  light  to  go  into  the  inquiry. 
He  had  already  said,  that  if  the 
charge  could  be  proved,  his  majesty's 
ministers  deserved  the  censure  of  the 
house :  but  if  not,  that  it  ought  to  be 
marked  by  the  manner  of  reject- 
iag  it.  The  charge  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  a  more 
frivolous  one  he  had  never  heard 
of.  He  called  upon  the  house 
therefore  to  dismiss  the  petition 
out  of  the  court.  He  was  as 
suixious  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man could  be  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  parliament,  but  he  could 
not  consider  tl)at  there  was  any 
impropriety  in  a  sectetary  of  the 
txeasury  doing  tliat  which  had  al- 
ways been  done.  His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  asserting  that  nothing 
had  been  fairly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  government;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  house  would  not  only 
calmly  and  dispassionately  view 
the  subject,  but  would  entirely  dis- 
miss the  motion. 

Mr.  Biddulph,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men spoke :  on  a  division,  for  the 
motion  579  against  184.  Majority 
for  the  minister  127. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  February 
16,  lord  Hawkesbury  moved  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty  for  papers 
consisting  of  returns  of  the  military 
force  ot  the  country,  number  of 
men  enlisted,  desertions,  &c.  which 
being  ordered,  a  short  conversation 
took  place  between  the  earl  of 
Westmoi-eland  and  lord  Grenville, 
respecting  a  motion  made  by  tlie^ 
former  lor  printing  of  certain 
papers  rehiiing  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  which  lord  Grenville  objected 


on  accoant  of  tha  etpemes,  TM 
motion  being  abandoned  by  tlie 
noble  earl, 

Lord  Grenville  rose,  parsuant. 
to  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  better  regoLi- 
tion  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land, and  for  introducing  the  trials 
by  jury  in  civil  causes,  in  certain 
cases.  In  doing  this,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  false  impressions  that  h»d  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject.  This  mea- 
sure was  very  extensive  in  its  nature  > 
but  it  was  not  just  to  prepossess  the 
minds  of  persons  against  itt  by 
attributing  to  it  objects  which  it 
did  not  embrace.  It  had  been 
said,  that  it  was  intended  by  this 
bill  to  introduce  a  complete  change 
in  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  assimilate  it  altogether 
to  the  law  of  England.  When  he 
first  introduced  the  subject  to  their 
lordships'  notice,  he  had  declared 
that  he  entertained  no  snch  inten- 
tioUf  and  he  was  still  of  opinion^ 
that  nothing  could  be  more  im? 
politic  and  unjust  than  such  an  at- 
tempt. The  bill  which  he  had  to 
offer,  made  in  fact  no  alteratioii  m 
the  law  of  Scotland,  but  related 
solely  to  the  manner  in  which  th« 
law  ought  to  be  administered.  His 
lordship  then,  in  a  very  detailed 
manner,  proceeded  to  erpkin  the*" 
purport  of  the  bill,  and  went  over 
all  the  topics  upon  which  he  tow^- 
ed  when  he , moved  the  resolutions 
on  the  same  subject  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  The 
general  outline  of  the  change  now.. 
proposed  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Tlie  bill  relates  to  three  objects. 
1st.  To  divide  tlie  court  of  sessions, 
which  consists  of  fifteen  judges, 
into  three  chambers  of  fiv0  judges  * 
each,  having  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tions.— 2dly,  To  introduce,  or 
rather  to  revive^  in  ^Scotland,  the 
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trial  hj  jury  in  chril  *  actions  dF  a 
certain  description^  namely,  those 
v.bich  relate  t«  personal  rights,  all 
questions  relative  to  lanaed  pro- 
pertybdngfeft  to  be  decided  in 
the  nsoal  manner. — 3dly,  To  con- 
sdtme  an  tntermediate  cliamber  of 
appeal,  between  the  court  of  ses- 
«ioD9  and  die  house  of  lords.  In 
fonnw  this  chamber  of  appeal, 
hts  loraship  proposed  to  empower 
Ins  mjestf,  by  the  bill,  to  make 
erne  new  lord  of  session  ;  and  also 
to  make  the  lord  chief  baron  a 
raeinbef  of  the  fiame  court,  in  order 
that  be  may  also  sit  in  the  chamber 
of  revision.  One  member  from 
each  of  the  other  three  chambers, 
will  make  five  judges,  for  the 
chamber  of  revision*  And  as  it 
mrgbt  happen  that  the  judge  be- 
longmg  to  the  chamber  from  which 
the  appeal  may  be  made,  would 
not  choose  to  sit  m  the  chamber  of 
revision,  there  would  always  be 
foot  judges  remaintng  to  decide  on 
the  appeals  It  was  nis  lordship's 
iDtention  to  propose,  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  read  a  second  time 
natil  diis  day  three  weeks,  that 
further  time  might  still  be  a^orded 
for  cottsfdering  the  subject.  He 
concWed  by  moving,  «*that  tlie 
bill  be  now  read  a  first  time." 

The  duke  of  Montrose  doubted 
vhether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
^videthe  court  of  session  into  only 
two  chambers  than  into  three.  He 
liad  at  first  thought  favourably  of 
the  e^ablishment  of  an  intermedi- 
ate court  of  appeal,  but  he  had 
«nce  altered  his  opinion.  ITpon 
reflection,  he  did  not  think  that 
such  a  measure  was  likely  to  pre- 
▼cnt  the  accumulation  of  appeah 
before  the  house  of  lords ;  it  would 
<*ljrbc  one  more  step  through 
which  tlic  litigants  would  have  to 
go,  before  they  came  to  their  lord- 
'^tt*  bar.    He  was  also  of  opi- 


Tiion,  that  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, their  lordships  ought  to  have 
the  assist.ince  of  the  judges  from 
Scotland, 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Hawkes- 
hury  gave  their  approbation  in 
general  to  the  measure,  but  reserv- 
ed to  themselves  the  right  of  pro- 
posing alterations  in  the  details  of 
the  bill.  Lord  Eldon  was  desirous 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  read  un- 
til this  day  three  weeks ;  and  both 
these  noble  lords  doubted  whether 
it  was  practicable  to  introduce  the 
trial  by  jury  into  the  law  of  Scot- 
land in  civil  cases. 

Lord  Ellenborough  declared  his 
decided  approb;u:ion  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  stated  with  great  en- 
ergy the  inestimable  advantages 
which  this  country  derives  from 
the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and 
the  great  boon  which  its  introduc- 
tion into  Scotland  would  confer 
upon  tliat  country. 

Lord  Suffolk  also  approved  of 
the  measure,  and  thought  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Scotch  judges  ought 
to  be  increased. 

I-ord  Grenvllle  wished  the'  bill 
to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
three  weeks,  in  order  that  it  might 
go  through  the  committee  be&e 
Easter ;  but  he  was  willing  that  it 
should  not  be  committed  until  this 
day  tour  weeks. 

After  a  few  words  from  lord  El- 
don and  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  10th  of  March  lord 
Grenville,  anxious  that  the  hous,e 
should  be  in  posicssion  of  all  the 
necessary  facts  on  this  business, 
moved  that  the  clerks  should  pre^ 
pare  an  account  <  f  the  number  of 
appeals  brought  to  that  house,  di- 
stinguishmg  tlio^e  iVom  the  courts 
here  and  from  ScothuKl,  ''vith  the 
G  4  number 


number  decided  upon»  dismissed,  measure  io  Its  pfeseiit  ship«.     n« 

jScc.  from  1794?  to  ISOl ;-  and  also  conceivod  the  proposed  division  o€ 

the  like    account  of  appeals,    di«  the  court    of   sei>sioil    into   tliree 

stingiiishtng  tbose  from  Scotland  chamber?,  vith  a  saperior  coort  of 

and  Ireland*   from  1801    to   the  appeal,  to  be  an  invaction  of  the 

presentiime.  articles  of  union*  inasmaeh  as  tlie 

This  motion  being  ^rted  to,  court  of  sessicvn   would    tlius  no 

the  lord  chancellor  stated  to  the  longer  be  the  supreme    court  of 

house  the  receipt  of  a  paper,  pur*  Scotland,  but  would  be  rendered 

porting  to  be  a  memonaj  Aom  the  inferior  to  another  court*  namely^ 

college  of  justice  in  Scotland,  re*  the  court  of  appeal.    The  division 

spectmg  the  bill  brought  in,  and  re*  into  three  chambers  m^bt  also  be 

quested  their  lordships*  instructions  product!  veof  serious  Inconvenience  % 

respecting  it.    It  was,  after  some  a  caie,  for  instance,  decided  by  a 

conversation,  agreed  that  the  me*  majority  of  ten  judges  to  foury 

roorial  could  not  be  received,  al-  might*  by  the  operation  of   this 

though  the  sentiments  of  the  lords  bill,  be  again  decided  upon  by  four 

of  session  upon  this  subject  would  judges  in  one  of  these  three  cham- 

bc  highly  desirable.    They  must,  bers,  and  these  four  might  happen 

however,  if  they  wished  to  address  to  be  the  minority  on  the  former 

the  hoiuc,  d^o  it  in  the  form  of  a  deci&ion.    The  chamber  of  review 

petition  in  their  individual  charac-  would,  he  thought*  also  defeat  the 

tersa^  lords  of  f^ession,  and  not  as  object  sought  to  be  attained*  name* 

a  body.    This  the  lord  chancellor  ly,  the  more  speedy  administration 

undertook  to  communicate.  of  justice,  by  again  narrowing  the 

To  this  subject  lord  Grenville  channel   of  that   administration  i 

adverted  on  tne   }2th*  observing*  and  he  had  little  doubt  that  this 

that  though  he  was  decidedly  ho$-  newjnsurt  of  appeal*  if  establish* 

tile  to  any  proposition  for  req^iving  ed,  would  soon  be  as  much  over* 

the  opinions  of  the  lords  of  session  loaded  with  appeab  as  that  house 

witli  respect  to  the  expediency  of  W4s  at  present*     He  thought   it 

the  bill  as  a  legislative  measure,  he  v/ould  be  much  more  adviseabie 

still  thought  it  of  importance  that  to  divide  the  court  of  sessioa  into 

their  loroships  slipuld  have  the  op*  two  chambers*  consisting  of  eight 

poitunity  of  putting  questions   to  judges,  and  seven,  from  eaiA  of 

the  judges  of  ihe  court  of  session^  which  three  iudgcs  might  be  de«. 

with  respect  to  the  practical  eiFect  tached  into  the  outer  house*  to  do 

which  might  be  produced  by  any  the    business  tl>ere  in  a  manner 

of  the  provisions  of  tlie  bill:  hp  more  complete  than  that  now  prac* 

therefore  moved  that  the  lord  pi csi-  tised.    The  judges  might  taice  it 

dent  of  the  court  of  session*  and  in  rotation  every  year  to  go  into 

the  two  senior  lords  of  that  court*  the  outer  house.    If  this  mode  were 

do  attend  the  service  of  tlie  house  adopted,  nnd  tl)e  courts  ^ere  em* 

with  all  convenient  speed*     This  powered  to  give  posscbsiiiu  in  coit- 

motion  was  agreed  to»  ^quence  oi    jn<jgement»  an4    to 

March  16th.     On  the  order^  of    order  the  payment  of  money*  oy 

the   day    being    read  for    going  to  take  good  security  in  case  of  an 

into  a  committee  on  this  bill,  appeal ;  and  also,  if  in  that  house 

The  duke  of  Montrose  expressed  costs  were  given  on  appeals  to  tljie 

himself  decidedly  hostile  to  the  extent  of  tlie  expense  actually  ui- 

rurred^ 
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rnred,  together  wfdi  damages  for 
tmy  injury  sustained,  there '  would 
be  BO  uecessitf  for  an  intermediate 
coort  of  appeal,  and  appeals  to  that 
hcrise  would  become  much  less  fre  - 
q'lenL  With  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tioQ  of  trial  by  jury,  he  thddght  it 
an  ciperiment  replete  with  difficnlty 
and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  tried 
without  the  most  mature  conside- 
ration: at  least*  the  experiment^ 
fccwasof  opinon,  should  be  confined 
la  the  first  instance  to  the  city  of 
Ldinborgh. 

Lord  Kedesdale  considered  the 
present  measure  as  a  breach  of  the 
Sit  of  Qnioo,  asy  if  it  was  carried 
nto  cffixt,  the  court  of  session 
yculd,ra  fact,  no  longer  exist. 
^  The  earl  of  Selkirk  contended 
t'atit  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  act  of  unimi  to  make  regula- 
U'^m  for  die  better  administration 
ef justice  in  Scotland;  and  tliis 
iLcz^Tt  did  nrthing  more.  He 
cculd  not  conceive  that  the  esta* 
bl^shmeni  of  an  intermediate  court 
of  apneal  would  tend  to  increase 
appeals,  as  experience  in  this  coun- 
try* *«h  respect  to  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber,  proved  directly 

i-oid  Eldon  was  of  opinion  that 
tnc  proposed  division  of  the  court 
^  session  into  Uiree  chambers  was 
J«  coiinstcnt  with  the  spirit  of  the 
art  of  anion.  He  thought  that 
tt^h  might  be  done  by  toe  mode 
pTWsed  by  the  noble  duke,  byes- 
•-blishiog  two  chambers,  whilst,  at 
*  e  same  time,  the  act  of  union 
vcnld  not  be  inlVinged.  His  lord- 
51.1  p  examiaed  diflfercnt  provisions 
cf  the  bill,  and  contended  that  they 
*«!«  extremely  defect! Te  with  re- 
•?tct  to  die  directions  given  for  re- 
^^1  to  trial  by  jury,  andappear- 
n  to  have  been  framed  without  a 
•»  coftsidetatios  of  tlie  nature  of 


pleadings  \n  the  court,  of  sjcssioot 
which  were  so  different  to  those 
adopted  in  tlie  courts  Of  law  a!t 
Westminster-hall/  He  had  con* 
siderable  doubts  respectii)?  tlutt 
part  of  the  bill  which  rerated'  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  separate  it  from  the 
other.  It  was  a  most  important 
subject,  and  called  for  the  earnest 
serious  attention  of  their  lordsfaipa. 

Lord  Grenville  saidf  theobjeCb 
tion  that  this  measure  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  act  of  unioa 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  In  die 
least  well  founded.  It  was  clear 
tliat  there  existed  an  absolute  ne^ 
cessity  for  remedying  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  acctmm- 
latxon  of  business  in  the  court  d 
session  more  than  tliat  court  could 
possibly  get  through^  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  appeals  in  that 
house.  The  necessity  of  some  ro* 
medy  was  so  evident,  that  those 
noble  lords  who  objected  to  this 
men::nre,  proposed  ^  ^  substitute 
the  division  into  two  chambers.  B 
the  division  into  three  chambers 
was,  however,  an  infringement  oF 
the  act  of  union,  it  was  perfectly 
ckar  that  the  cli vision  into^  two 
chambers  was  also  an  infringement. 
He,  however,  could  not  conceive 
there  was  any  doubt  diat  parh'a^ 
meat  had  tlie  power  of  making 
enactments  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  court  of  session :  it  was 
a  power  recognised  by  an  act  of  the 
Scotch  piirliament,  and  reserved  hf 
tlie  words  iiisened  in  the  articteef 
the  act  of  union. 

Lord  viscor.nt  Melville  declared 
himself  friendly  tn  the  principle  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  lords  oF 
session.  He  had  formerly  propo- 
sed a  bill  for  *  diminishing  their' 
number  to  ten;  but  he  conf<?i»5i.d 
he  tliought  the  proposition  of  the 
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noble  lord  for  dividing  them  into 
three  chambers  much  preferable. 
He  doubted,  however,  the  proprie- 
ty of  establishing  a  court  of  review, 
which  he  thought  an  infringement 
cf  tlie  act  of  union,  whilst,  at  the 
same  trme,  it  would  not  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  appeals  to 
that  house,  as  die  litigants  would 
£till  be  anxious  to  appeal  to  the  last 
resort.  With  respect  to  the  trial 
by  jury,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  productive  of  those  beneficial 
ciFects  which  were  looked  for  by 
the  proposers  of  the  bill :  it  was  ill 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  neither  did  they  wish  for 
its  introduction. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  quoted 
the  18th  and  19th  articles  of  union, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  die 
present  measure  was  no  infringe* 
ment  upon  that  act,  there  beinff  an 
express  reservation  that  regulations 
might  be  adopted  for  the  admini* 
fctration  of  justice,  consistently  with 
public  policy,  and  for  die  evident 
udlity  of  the  subject.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  court  of  session  into  three 
chambers,  and  the  establishment  of 
&  court  of  review,  were  questions 
of  public  policy,  respecting  which, 
parliament  had  undoubtedly  the 
power  of  deciding.  The  court  of 
session  had  formerly  established  re- 
gulations by  acts  of  sederunt  for  the 
more  speedy  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  it  were  absurd  to  suppose 
that  parliament  had  not  the  para- 
mount power  to  enforce  regula- 
'tions  for  the  better  administration 
of  j  ustice.  The  introduction  of  the 
tria}  by  jury  formed  part  of  the  re- 
solutions passed  last  session ;  and 
since  that  period  no  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  house  from 
any  part  of  Scotland  against  that 
part  of  the  plan  $  he  was  therefore 
Vrarranted  m  supposing  that  there 


was  no  objection  to  its  introduc- 
tion. 

The  earl  of  Mansfield,  after  mo- 
destly apologising  for  offering  him- 
self to  the  attention  of  the  house 
upon  such  a  subject,  expressed  him- 
self of  the  same  opinion  with  lord 
Melville,  and  cited  an  opinion  de- 
livered by  that  great  lawyer,  the 
earl  of  Mansfield,  that  the  intra- 
duction  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  Scot- 
land, so  far  from  being  adviseable, 
might  be  attended  with  much  ha- 
zard in  the  experiment :  so  total- 
ly unsuited  was  it  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  house  then  went  into  a  com- 
mittee, fro  formih  in  which  lord 
Eldon  gave  notice  that  he  sliould, 
when  tney  came  to  the  clause 
relative  to  the  trial  by  jury,  move 
that  it  be  omitted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  another  substituted, 
better  suited  to  answer  die  desired 
purpose. 

On  the  18th,  lord  GrenviUe  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  adviseable 
to  empower  the  committee  to  sepa- 
rate all  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
related  to  ti  ial  by  jury  from  the 
other  parts  which  related  to  the 
division  of  the  court  of  session  into 
three  chambers,  and  the  formation 
of  a  court  of  review.  With  this 
view  he  moved  to  postpose  the 
committee  to  Monday,  intending 
on  that  day  to  move  the  instruc- 
tions just  referred  to,  and  some 
other  amendments. 

Lord  Eldon  thanked  the  noble 
lord  for  having  thus  given  further 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that 
p«iit  of  the  subject,  which  was  in- 
volved in  considerable  difEcuhyi 
namely,  the  trial  by  j'iry.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  trial  by  jury 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  beneficial- 
ly introduced  into  Scotland,  but  it 
was  a  question  of  difficulty  how 
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tiiis  sbonld  be  dcmit  so  as  not  to 
prcxiuce  idjury  instead  of  good* 
With  respect  to. the  other  pan  of 
tbefvbject,  he  would  give  it  every 
CQOiidnattoa  in  his  power,  and  en« 
cexffm  tA  come  xd  that  results 
winch,  vfaile  in  his  judgment  it 
vrooid  tend  to  remedy  the  evil  diat 
existed, irottld  not  violate  the  act  of 
i^pioa  He  doubled  whether  the 
court  of iwiew  should  notbe  rather 
st»ight  ia  the  chsmibers  of  the 
coari  of  sessiont .  similar  to  our 
ccoR  c[  exchequer  chamber,  with 
relation  to  the  courts  of  Weetmin- 
sKrJzall,  than  rendered  a  distinct 
court,  soperior  to  the  court  of  ses^ 
acfly  whidi  he  was  inclined  to  think 
not  coiisntent  with  the  articles  of 
unioQ. 

The  lord  chaneellor  had  no 
doabe  dathe  should  be  able  to  con- 
gee their  lordships,  that  the  dif- 
^tiet  in  the  way  of  the  introduc* 
lion  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases 
HSto  Scodand  were  much  less  than 
wtre  apprehended  ;  that  it  would 
*ndeed  he  a  comparatively  easy 
•«lr,  aod  at  the  same  time  a  very 
^eficol  measure. 

Lord  Melville  thought  it  would 
^*i  watt  adviseable  to  have  only 
^wo  dumbcrs  in  the  inner  house, 
the  sole  hasiness  of  which  should  be 
'■^  Tcriew  the  decisions  given  in  the 
alter  house,  where,  from  the  larger 
P^n  of  time  allowed  to  the 
judges  for  transacting  business, 
liat  hminess  might  be  dohe  well. 
Iff  however,  it  was  determined  to 
>an  Aree  chambers,  he  thought 
thai  one  rf  those  chambers  should 
^  allotted  solely  to  the  business  of 
je  ooter  house ;  in  which  case, 
-2in  the  single  responsibiUty  at- 
^ched  to  the  judges,  every  thing 
ttat  could  result  from  efficiency, 
^  from  solemnity  of  decision, 
«»j?hi  be  expected. 

-Lord  Lauderdale  agreed   with 


the  noble  viscount  in  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  means  of  doing 
the  business  in  tlie  outer  house  in  a 
better  manner,  as  it  had  been  calco* 
lated  that  a  lord  of  session,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  othev 
business,  had  only  si xty»threc  hours 
bi  the  year  to  allot  to  that  in  the  out« 
er  house :  this,  however,  had  been 
provided  for  in  die  present  plan,  by 
which,  the  three  chambers  only  sit- 
ting alternately,  eight  judges  might 
be  allotted  to  the  business  of  the 
outer  house,  while,  according  to 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  vts-> 
count,  only  five  could  sit  there. 

Some  further  conversation  took 
place  between  several  noble  lords, 
the  greater  part  of  which  turned- 
upon  the  definition  oi  equity ^^  as  ap» 
piicable  in  England  and  Scotland* 
Lord  Eldon  having  cited  a  decision 
of  the  court  of  session  to  prove  the 
enlarged  discretion  exercised  by 
tliat  court,  although  not  having 
originally  an  equitable  jurisdiction  ;' 
lord  Kinnaird  considered  it  as  an? 
additional  argument  for  regulating 
the  proceedings  of  that  court.' 
Lord  Melville  conceived  that  the 
last  speaker  had  argued  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  aher  die  laws  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Holland  entered 
at  some  length  into  a  definition  of 
equity,  a  term  which,  in  the  En- 
glish sense,  he  considered  to  be  in<«' 
applicable  to  the  practice  of  the* 
court  of  session,  which  was  regula- 
ted by  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
without  any  of  those  rules  which  de- 
fined the  province  of  courts  of 
equity  in  England.  The  commit- 
tee was  postponed  to  Monday;  but 
it  did  not  sit  again  till  Saturday, 
March  25th,  when  lord  Grenville 
made  his  promised  motion,  and 
other  aniendmenta,  which  were 
agreed  to,  ard  the  committee  was 
to  meet  again  on  the  next  day :  but 
on  that  day  a  motion  was  made  by 
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lord  Hawkesbnry  to  suspend  the 
basiness  of  the  house  for  some  days 
in  order  tO'«fiect  a  change  in  the 
administration:  this  was  carried, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  on  die 
8c6ts  judicature  bill  till  the  16th 
of  April,  when  it  was  agreed  the 
committee  should  be  revived.  In 
some  conversations  it  appeared  that 
many  of  the  new  administration 
were  inclined  to- oppose  the  farther 
progress  of  the  bill. 

In  a  committee  on  theSOth,  lord 
Auckland  rose  and  expressed  bis 
surprise  at  the  sudden  change  of 
opinion  that  seemed  to  haire  taken 

Slace  among  a  great  number  of 
leir  lordships  respecting  the  merits 
of  this  bill.  Not  more  than  a 
month  ago  it  seemed  to  be  sane* 
tioned  hj  the  almost  universal  ap- 
probation of  the  house  z  now  some^ 
dimg  utterly  subversive  of  the 
principle  of  the  bill  was  set  up 
m  opposition  to  it,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  uniair,  unmanly,  and 
tticonstitutionaL 

Lord  Eldon  and  lord  Hawkes- 
btny  contended  that  they  had  never 
pled^d  themselves  to  supj^rt  the 
bill  m  all  its  provisions*  The  for* 
mer  moved  that  the  committee  be 
deferred  till  Thursday,  when,  if 
necessary,  he  would  move  that  the 
committee  be  postponed  for  three 
nveeks  for  the  purpose  of  aUowiM 
time  to  prepare  another  bill.  Lord 
Melville  said  he  should  then  move, 
that  the  order  for  the  attendance  of 
the  Scotch  judges  should  be  dis« 
charged. 

On  Thursday  tlie  22d,  the  order 
having  been  read  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  lord  president,  and 
other  judges  of  the  court  of  session, 
five  of  the  judges  of  that  court, 
namely,  the  ford  president,  the  lord 
justice  clerk,  lords  Glenree,  Cufien, 
and  Newton,  entered  the  house  and 
took  their  seats  i|i  chairs  provided 


for  tliem#  in  a  space  meloied  yipA 
railing,  without  the  bar.      ^ 

Lord  Erskine  entered  mto  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  biU  with  a  viwwof 
putting  several  questions  to  the 
judges  of  the  eooit  of  sessiom  ia  or* 
der  that  the  bouse  might  theooe  de» 
rive  ascfol  and  itnpoiiltni  in&nna. 
tion.     He   isaprased  upon  dbdr 
lordships  the  aecesttty  of  endia^ 
vouring  to  apply  90mt  snMdf  to 
the  great  evil  which  extslid  ia  the 
nnaft^r  of  appeals  bcongte  to  that 
house  from  Scedaodf  and  paxticu* 
larlydwrit  upoii  the  mcessity  6t 
separating  the  hpv  from  the  ha$ 
in  die  cotirtsbalowi  of  their  de> 
ciding  finally  iqpen  the  lattav  and 
leaving  only  the  fyrmtr  as  a  matter 
of  apjMal  to  that  boofe.    His  lend** 
ship  then  proposed  several  qaes« 
tions  to  be  put  to  the  judges. 

After  a  short  conversatioii  be> 
tween  several  of  the  lords  the  qnes- 
tions  were  amed  to,  and  were 
commnaicatea  by  die  lord  cha» 
cellor  to  die  judges,  who  were  rew 
quested  to  state  when  tbey  would 
be  read  V  to  answer  diem. 

The  lord  president  said  tiiec  be 
was  ready  to  gfve  in  his  answer 
that  evening ;  that  some  of  his 
brethren  wished  for  time  till  ihp 
next  day,  and  others  till  Monday  ; 
but  that  at  all  events  on  the  latter 
<iay  they  would  be  ready  to  atuwer 
them.  His  lordship  stated^  chat 
great  inconveniences  would  result 
to  die  administration  of  justice  in 
Stofland  by  detaining  them  long* 
er  than  Monday*— On  that  day 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Measure  was  lost. 

We  have  given  this  outline  of 
a  bill  that  was  deemed  of  great 
consequence  to  the  interests  of 
the  united  kingdom,  presuming, 
that  though  wandoned  for  the 
present,  it  will  hereafter  be 
brought  again  into  di^ussion. 
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Weretam  now  to  the  bouse  of  of  the.war  taies.    The  sum  of  ek» 
crnunonsy  where*  on  the  16tli  of  Ten  millions  might  be  annually  bor* 
V^xv2Tj9  upon  the  motion  of  lord  rowed  in  this  way,  or  thirteen  milli* 
Casdeieagh*  the  debate  upon  his  on  s,  if  necessary;  and  for  those  sums 
lordship^s  financial  resolations,  as  the  permanently    productive  war 
opposed  to  those  of  lord  H.  Petty,  taxes,  with  the  expiring  annuities, 
was  postponed  for  a  week ;  and  on  would  afford  ample  provisiopi  for 
the  qiRStni  being  put  for  the  house  five  years.     He  thought  the  war 
to  go  mo  a  committee  on  finance,  taxes  ought  not  to  be  pledged  to  a 
Mr*  Long  rose  to  make  some  ob-  greater  amount,  as  it  was  contrary 
serration,  which  lord    H.  Petty  to  the  policy  of  this  country.     He 
tiioogbt  had  better  be  stated  in  a  ought  to  consider  the  furious  ob» 
committee  t  to  this  jections  made  to  the  property  tax, 
Bir.     JLong  *  replied,   .  that    he  which  was  called  a  system,  not  of 
thought  it  more  regular  Xfi  pro-  taxation,  but  of  confiscation.    He 
cead  now,  as  his  ejection  went  ought  therefore  to  pause  before  he 
rather  to 'the  phneiple^  of  the  plan  pledged  this  and  other  taxes :    but 
than  to  the  detail.^  He^  observed,  if  he  had  j^eat  doubts  as  to  the 
however,  in  continuation,  that  he  propriety  ot  pledging  the  war  taxes 
did  not  object  even  to  the  principle  to  the  full  extent  proposed  by  the 
to  a  oertam  extent*    He  fully  ad-  noble  lord,  he  had  still  stronger 
mitted  that  it  was  highly  expedient  doubts    reiipccting    the    difa    on 
to  impose    no  new  taxes  for  the  which  the  plan  was  founded.    The 
pevsetit,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  noble  lord  supposed  that  the  war 
Tfass  was  hh  op!niod«  and  it  was  expenses  would  not  exceed  thirty- 
tanctioDed  by  that,  of  the  noble  two  millions  annually,  during  the 
lord's  predecessor.    N^  taxes  to  whole  period.     He  could  not  rea- 
any  mac  extent  woold  occsision  a  sonahly  conclude  that  Jiere  was 
very  neavy  pressure  on  the  people  fuiy  probability  that  this  would  be 
ft  iraeat.    Then  what  other  re*  the  east.    He  ought  to  have  ukea 
sovceswere  there?     There  w«re  into    sM^count   the    subMdies    that 
two^  namely,    ike  war  taxes  and  might  be  wanted,  and  tlie  deprecia- 
ble sinkh^  fund.   Hts  aoUe  firiend  txon  of  money  which    must  take 
(Castiocagh^  objected  to  the  plan  place  in  the  cours3  of  that  time. 
of  compoond  loasi| :   but  whether  The  right  lionoumble  geI^tle^tan 
the  ba rowing  was  from  the  con$o«>  thisn  suted  his  objection  to  the  sy« 
Wlated'fBnd,  or   the  war  taxes,  stem  of  (he  accumulation  of  the 
tbere  most  be  supplementary  loans,  sinking  fund,  and  providing  for  the 
To  a  oertain  extentt  therefore,  he  loans  at  five  p^r  cerJ,^  instead  of 
sawno  objectiao  to  borrowing  from  one  fer  cent.^  according  to  the  old 
the  war  taxes :  but  he  must  object  plan,  as  it  afforded  an  undue  ad- 
10  the  system  of  pled^ring  the  whole  vanuge  to  the  stock-holder,  at  the 
of  the  wsr  taxes^  mdependent  of  expense  of  the  public.     He  had 
tbe  property  tax^  and  at  last  the  great  objections  to  the  pUin  of  ac* 
prapexsy  tax  also.    The  noble  lord  cumulation  adopted  in  1802.     It 
ought  lo  borrow  only  on  such  as  never  was  the  object  of  the  original 
might  be  supposed  to  yield  their  propioser  of  the  sinking  fund  that  it 
fb&st  amoont  in  time  of  peace,  shmdd  be  allowed  \k>  accumulate  so 
He  aught  continue  the  war  for  fifre  as  to  extinguish  the  debt*    The  in- 
Tcars,  by  borrowiBg  on  this  potion  tention  was    prioclpally   to    keep 
6  down 
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down  the  debt,  so  as  to  prevent  tt  proceeded   on  erroneous  rroiinid&, 

from  becoming  inconvenient  to  die  vrhen   he  supposed  that  uiis  plan 

public.     For  the  proof  of  this  it  was  intended  to  legislate  to  twen- 

was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  ty  years, — it  did    no   fuch  thin^. 

plan  of  17BG.     The  maximum  of  It  tneiely  held  out  what  mi^htbe 

lour  millions  was  then  establijshedy  done  in  twenty  years,  certam  da^ 

and  after  the  fund  had  attained  to  ia  being  allowed.     It  did  nothing 

this,  then  the  intei-est  was  to  be  at  whatever   to   tie  up  the  haads  of 

^e  disposal  of   parliament:     so,  tlie   house,    or  to    prevent   tliein 

from  the  Year  1808,  200,000/.  of  from  adopting  such  alterations  as 

taxes  migl^t  be  taken  off  annually,  circumstances  might  render  neces- 

or  appli^  to  other  purposes,  as  the  sary.    It  was  no  disadvantage  to 

case  might  be.     He  did  not  object  argue  with  a  view  to  a  period  o£ 

totheborrowingfromthe  war  taxes,  twenty   years,    as   the    argument 

if  tills  should  be  confined  to  five  was  not  to  be  conclusive  or  bmding  $ 

years.    The  noble  Jord  imposed  no  but   to    satisfy  the  house  that  so 

new  taxes  fpr  the  first  three  years,  much  might   be  .done  in  twenty 

He  highly  approved  of  that,  not  years^   would   not  prevent    them 

merely   on   account  of  the  relief  from  excrcisine;  their  discretion  )tf^ 

which  it  afforded  to  the  people,  but  terward&      The  right  honoorable 

also  because  it  rested  upon  princi-  gentleman  agreed,   that  it  would 

pies  of  sound  policy :    for  by  tliis  be  tnconvcment   to    impose    new 

means  taxation  might  be  had  re-  taxes  at  present :    that  wa^  ooiace* 

course  to  with  great  vigour  after-  ded  by  the  noble  lord  aear  him» 

wards,  if  this  uiould  be  necessa-  and  by  the  general  voiceof  the  cowi* 

ry ;  and  besides,  this  circumstance  try,  not  only  by  those  who  merely 

would  have  the  best  effects  upon  wishedto  be  relieved  from  thepres- 

the  permanent  taxes.  If,  therefore,  sure  of  taxation,  but  geottcally  by 

the  period  had  been    confined  %o  those  who  looked  to  the  policy  of 

five  years,  he  could  have  had  no  ob-  the  thing.   It  didcertainly  a€5brd  a. 

jection  to  the  plan.  The  noble  loQrd  hope  that  recoi^se  xoigbt  Jbe  had 

might  have,  in  the  mean  time,  ob-  with  more  vigour  to  the  permanent 

served  the  progress  of  tlie  sinking  taxes ;  and  he  was  glad  the  rigbc 

fund,  of  tlie  war  taxes,  and  of  the  per-  honourable  gentleman  had  said  so, 

manent  taxes,  and  borrowed  upon  liecause  this  served  to  remove  the 

these  as  he    should    find  it  erpe*  objection  which  bm   Jiimsdf  had 

dient :     but    to   take  a  period  of  made  with  respect  to  the  amoant 

twenty  years,  and  to  proceed  upon  of  the  permanent  taxes.    The  sext 

the  supposition  tli;it  thrrty*two  mil-  point  that  called  for  obsenradoxl 

lions  only  would   be  reqniivd  for  was,  the  extent  to  which  the  war 

the  war  expenditure,    was   lo   )e-  raxes  were  to  be  pledged.      The 

gislate  on  grounds  the  most  ua«  right  honourable  gendeman  agreed 

certain  and  erroneous  tliat  could  that  it  w*as  a  proper  ditng  to  pledge 

possibly  be  conceived.  the  war  taxes,  butjiot  to  the  extent 

Mr.  Tiemey  rose.     The  riglit  proposed,  and  thought  that  it  was 

honourable    gentleman  who    had  latproper  to  have  a  five  ftr  cent^ 

just  sat  down,  objected  to  the  pe«>  sinking  fund,  instead  of  one  pcj^ 

riod  of  twenty  years,  and  thought  cmU  as  formerly :    hut  this  ^'as  en* 

tliat   the  fittest    stage   tp  stop  at  tireiy  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain 

was  ^\c  years :  but  hits,  reasoning  with  Jtbe  stockJUdar*    He  agreed 

^  with 
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r:li  his  ri^ht  honourable  friend, 
;L't  the  sinking  fund  ^vas  not 
iins^iaailf  intended  solely  for  the 
h:nc(il  of  the  stock-holder.  The 
nthle  lord  had  chosen  the  proper 
medlttm  hj  his  plan*  He  had 
given  tbc  stock-holder  the  benefit 
ff  the  fire  per  cent,  instead  of  one 
fer  citU  at  present,  with  a  view  to 
ilie  grot  loans  that  might  be  ne- 
ccsizry  afterwards,  so  that  the 
vbnk  wo  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coBwrr,  vrhich  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  sinking  fund.  It  was 
irtenid  to  facilitate  the  loans — 
•II' immediate  increase  of  the  sink- 
ag  fond :  that  was  the  reason  why 
w  j.irge  a  per  cfjitige  was  allowed 
Tti  first.  Why,  then,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  talked  about 
the  imprcoability  of  the  war  es- 
penditnre  being  confined  to  thirty- 
two  miflions.  Bat  his  noble  friend 
1:3d  not  pledged  himself  that  this 
•Uvnie  sbcmld  be  the  amount  of  the 
eipeodiniTe.  His  object  w;is  to 
vhcnv,  tittt  supposing  the  war  ex- 
penditure should  not  exceed  the 
p"c:ffloo$  snm  of  thirty-two  mil- 
'r.s  still  die  war  might  be  con- 
'I  vied  fer  so  long  a  time  witliout 
nnyad&ional  taxes.  This  was  a 
cL'-cDinstance  which  must  occasion 
lit'-rrfsbiDent  in  tbc  mind  of  every 
:  dividual,  and  must  cKcite  ama^e- 
^^t  From  one  end  of  Europe  to 
'^  other. 

Mr.  Rose  addressed  the  commit- 
'*-  nearly  as  follows :— I  am  aware 
'^  the  disadvantage  under  which 
y  erne  must  rise  in  this  rommit- 
'f^,  to  make  observations  at  :ill  un- 
•  ■  icrable  to  a  plan  which  liolds 
'  to  the  country  a  certain  pro- 
-<i  of  not  being  subjected  to  taxes 
"  titree  ye.u-s  to  come  ;  and  that, 
:•!  consider al>le  period,  such  as 
1  be  necessary  will  be  to  no 
''•♦iderable  amount.  Obiection?, 
-•-ever,  of    so  serious  and  inrioor- 
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tant  a  nature  press  on  my  mind 
upon  the  subject,  thar,  unless  they* 
i;haU  be  removed  by  the  noble  lord, 
they  will  compel  me,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  to  resist  at  least  thtf 
immediate  adoption  of  it,  especially 
on  the  basis  proposed  ;  and  under, 
a  persuasion,  that,  if,  contrary  to 
tlie  present  impression  upon  my" 
mind,  the  scheme  shall  be  found  tor 
be  a  good  one,  other  means  than 
those  proposed  must  be  devised  for.' 
carrying  it  into  effect.  High  eulo-* 
giums  were  bestowed  by  the  noble 
lord  in  the  course  of  his  openinjj 
speech,  on  the  system  of  the  sinking* 
fund,  and  on  the  one  for  raising 
large  sums  within  the  year,  towards 
carrying  on  the  war;  and  great- 
praise  was  very  liberally  given  tor 
the  incomparable  man,  (Mr.  Pitt) 
whom  this  country  and  the  world 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose, 
for  having  established  those  sy- 
stems. I  naturally  expected,  there* 
fore,  to  hear  some  proposal,  6imilar 
in  principal  to  those  :  the  resolu-* 
tion,  however,  under  our  con^ 
sideration,  is  the  converse  of 
that  principle,  as  it  not  only  has  % 
direct  tendency  to  interrupt  the 
prorrrcss  of  tlie  old  sinking  fund  in 
payiri^  of  the  present'debt,  but  an- 
ticipates our  resources  instead  of 
providing  new  ores.  The  truth  is, 
which  cannot  be  concealed,,  that  in- 
sirad  of  following  up  the  principle 
csmblished  and  acted  upon  by  my 
late  right  honourable  friend,  of  in- 
creasint^  the  sinking  fund,  and  di- 
minishing  the  debt,  it  is  (proposed 
to  adopt  on?,  which,  in  the  course 
of  its  ooeration,  will  have  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  sinking  fund, 
and  increasing  to  an  immense 
rimount  the  capital  of  the  debt. 
A»y  wise  and  practicable  plan  that 
colli d  be  devised  for  avoiding,  as 
fur  as  may  be  pnident,  the  ixnpos»- 
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tfon  of  taxes*  arising  out  of  the  sy- 
itcms  alluded  to»  mtist  be  re«eived 
vith  as  much  partiality  by  fne  as 
ly  any  member  in  this  house,  con* 
ttdering  who-  was  the  author  of 
Ackse ;  but  nothing  can  lead  me  to 
approve  of  any  diversion  of  the 
•ttktng  fund  from  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  now  applicable  by  la^, 
vithoot  all  the  consequences  of 
ittMt  having  been  previously  and 
vost  attentively  weighed.  I  wish, 
fewevei^  not  to  be  understood  to 
cxpmss  an  opinton»  that  in  no 
fossible  case  there  should  be  a 
d*version  of  any  part  of  the  sinking 
luttd.  Great  expectation  has  been 
keld  out  to  the  public  (whether 
yrudently  or  not  is»  perhaps,  not 
worth  inquiring  about)  of  an  ex- 
«nptiOtt  from  taxes*.  I  am  aware, 
too,  that  many  gentlemen  may 
think  we  have  done  enough  for 
yestertty»  and  that  we  should 
consider  of  some  relief  for  those 
who  have  already  made  gresit  sa- 
crifices and  have  cheerfully  sub- 
nkted  to  heavy  pressures:  but 
even  if  the  committee  shall  be  of 
that  opinton»  I  shall  still  contend 
that  thtf  mbde  proposed  for  af- 
fording that  relief  would»  in  its 
consequences*  be  most  mischi^ 
veii5»  I  am  anxious,  therefore, 
before  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is 
adopted,  that  sufficient  time  should 
be  allowed  to  consider  whether 
anv  other  can  he  suggested,  which, 
although  it  may  not  afford  all  the 
tdief  we  have  been  led  to  expect, 
may  at  least  avoid  the  dangers  I 
am  about  to  point  out,  and  be 
free  from  most  of  the  objections 
I  am  about  to  state.  In  the  view 
of  the  subject  I  am  now  taking, 
I  forbear  to  enter  on  detailed  ob- 
servations upon  the  tables  on  which 
'd)e  calculations  are  made:  the 
most  superficial  inspection,  how- 


ever, would  satisfy  any  one  of  the 
danger  of  the  plan  being  adopted 
without  further  investtgation.  ITie 
noble  lord  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  three  considerable  errors,  re- 
specting his  plan,  and  to  have  given 
no  weight  xi-hatever  to  ^the  im- 
portant consideration  of  what  pro- 
vision it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
for  our  peace  esublishment,  al- 
though he  mentions  ic  I  allude, 
1st,  to  the  assumption  that  each 
loan  will  be  paid  off  in  fourteen 
years,  by  its  accompanying  sink- 
ing fund  at  five  fer  cental  2d, 
that  the  war  taxes  will  be  suffi- 
ciently productive  in  peace  to  do 
what  jis  required  of  them:  Sd, 
that  our  war  expenses  will  be  kept 
so  low  as  38,000,0007.  As  to  the 
first,  the  noble  lord  proceeds  on 
an  expectation  that  tlie  three  ftr 
c$7ii$  will  be  stationary  at  GlOl,^ 
without  considering  that  the  sums 
so  raised  may,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will,  be  paid  off  with  the 
same  stock  at  80/.,  90/.»  or  at 
par»  There  can  be  no  doubt 
out  that  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  is  much  more  Lkely  to  be 
retarded  by  such  rise,  than  it  is 
to  be  accelerated  by  Aiture  loans 
being  made  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  stock.  These 
objections  struck  me. very, forcibly 
on  the  noble  lord  opening*  has 
plan,  as  I  observed  to  a  learned 
friend  near  me,  and  on  the  best 
suid  most  mature  reflection  I  have 
since  been  able  to  bestow  on  the 
subject,  I  am  seriously  confirmed 
in  them.  I  cannot  express  my*, 
self  too  strrmgly  respecting  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  part  of  uie  wur 
taxes  I  have  alluded  to  for  an  in- 
definite term,  according  as  die 
price  of  stocks  may  be,  under  a 
firm  and  clear  conviction  founded 
on  experience,  that,  witli  the  ex- 
ception 
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<q)tiofi   of  those   on   goods  and  tions  and  enacting  new  ontfSf  vft 

shippmgy  and  on  nmltf  (to  which  can  hereafter  eveti   continue  anr 

[  have   objections  of  a  difiereitt  part  of  them?  However  difficnU 

oaiixre,)  the  taxes  at  their  present  it  may  be  to  asoettatn  the  etact 

rates  vonld  so  lessen  the  lawfal  amount  of  that  establi^ment^  no 

consmnDtion  of  most  of  the  aiticles  one  will' doubt  for  a  moment  but 

on^di  diey  are  levied*  as  to  re-  that  ft  must  he  infinitely  Iztgef 

duce  the  old  duties  on  the  same  to  than  the  former  one.    I  will  state 

at  feast  as  great  an  extent  as  the  one  lower  than  I  am  sure  his  Itiai^ 

aoaoooc  of  the  war  taxes :  if  I  am  jesty's  ministers  can  entertain  the 

right  m  that*  the  revenue  would  pf  remotest  hope  of  its  being  teduced 

cotme  profit  nothing;  by  a  condnua-  to,  and  opposite  to  it  m  Ibeans 

tion  of  the  latter,  but  would  pro-  we  have  to  provide  for  it.  WUI  not 

bablynstaitt  a  loss.  Hete  the  hon.  the  providing  for  that  on  (alluding: 

gnitlasan  entered  into  a  variety  of  to  one  which  he  fi;ave}  a  psace  (n 

mlnacedetdSk  on  the  subject,  and  uothing  shall  be  done  towards  it  jit 

axfl,  U  r  had  no  other  reasons  to  the  mean  time)  furnish  sufficient 

ofer  amnst    putting  out  of  our  employment  for  the  wisest  apfdrca* 

r)ver  UK  war  taxes,  I  should  think  tion  ot  any  means,  without  ttie  ad* 

have  said  enough  to  induce  the  ditional  task  being  imposed  on  ua 

committee  not  to  decide  hastily  in  of  finding  substitutes  for  taxes  we 

bvonr  of  a  measure  which  cannot  are  now  about  to  approj^ate  i  Sir^ 

bedfectedwidiout  our  doing  so ;  exclusively  of  the  mistakes   and 

but  I  wi^  further  to  press  on  their  oversights  already  noticed*  there 

coasidenction,  that  any  substitutes  is  still  one  more  which  must  have 

for  those  tt  may  be  found  necessary  a  considerable^!  influence    on   the 

should  expire,  will  not  be  within  plan  before  us ;  1  mean  estimating 

our  grasp.  I  sdlude  to  the  necessity  the  future  war  expenditure  so  low 

of  looHnc^  to  a  provision  for  our  as  38,677»000/.  or  that  of  !808»  to 

peace  estulhhment :  it  is  observed,  which  sum  it  is  reduced  by  exclude 

mdeed,  in   a  paper  circulated  by  ing  subsidies  to  the   amount   of 

ZniniJters,  **  How  far  some  parts  of  1,500,000/.  .and  the  sum  requisite 

the  war  taxes  are  of  a  description  for  the '  loyalty  loan,  as  if  there 

to  lemain  in  force  after  the  war,  had  not  been  in  almost  every  veaf 

aod  what  xnaj  be  the  provision  to  of  war  extra  expenses  bevondthos^^ 

be  made    hereafter  for   a  peace  sums ;  such  charges  will  be  found 

esabHshiaenty     /probably    much  to  have  amounted  in  an  average  of 

hrgerdian  in  rormer  periods  of  the  last  ^twelve  years  to  2,744,(XX)/.t 

peace,)  are  considerations  which  at  on  an  average  of  the  last  seven 

present  need  not  be  anticipated !''  years  to  3,934,000/.,  and  in  the  last 

Aiewediento^utoureyesa^sunst  vear  to  5,188,000/.     The   lioble 

t  BtoatioQ  '^tch  (however  nope-  lord  will  hardly  tell  us  ^at  a  de-^ 

kss  the  present  prospect  Is)  we  may  termination  has  been  taken .  to  give 

beinwidtlnayearor  two?  Arewe  no  more  subsidies  to  priiwces  on  the 

ccwcotirdy  to  exclude  from  our  continent,  however  tempting  the 

^iWyfaikpil  the  prudence  of  di-  occasion  may  be,  notwitnstanding 

^eaiog  ootelves  ot  all  power  over  the  communicaSon  made  to  the 

taxes  Hiuch  we  may  want  for  our  French  minister  in  the  late  nego- 

eettabBsfament,  if  we  shall  tiation,  of  the  opinion  entertained 

br  cdfttfCiiig  existing  regular  by  our  ministers  of  the  rashness 

1907*  H                      and 
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and  Mlj.  of  furdier  cotlUion  to  well  intended  bj  the  noUe  lord  ai 

reduce  the  p/5wer  of  France  I    A  *  rplief  to  the^people  at   present^ 

moderate  and  regjonablc  atiowauce  will  prove  out  of  all  proportion 

for  unforeseen  expenses  will  una*  more  xsischievoustothe^permanent 

voidably  increase  the  supplemen*  prosperity  of  the  country*     My 

tarjr  loans,  and  will  compel  neces^  anxiety  for  her  prosperity  is  an* 

iarily  the  imposing  ta^es  to  a  con-  diminished,  which  cannot  be  felt 

Siderably  larger  amount  than  the  more    warmly  by  the  noble  lord 

poble  lord  has  led*  ps  to  expect.   If»  or  by  his  friends  at  ^le  treasury, 

on  the  degree  of  consideration  we  than  ^t  .is  hv  me. 

mi  e  Slewed  time  for  all  tlie  circum-  Lord  ^Henry  Petty  entered  into 

stances  X  have  alluded  to,  it  shall  be  a  long  vindication  of  his  plan*  and 

thought  expedient  to   decide  now  thus  concluded:    He   should  not 

on  pledging  a  part  of  the  iA*ar  taxes;  say  wnat  might  be  the  amount  of 

let  gentlemen  weigh  well  in  their  the  peace  establishment,  for   that 

nuucis,  whether,  reflecting  on  all  would   depend    on    the    state   of 

the  disadvantages  and  objections  I  France,   and  of  .  Europe ;  but  he 

have  stated  to    the  collection  of  could  look  with   confiflence  to  the 

those  under  the  management  of  the  resources  of  the  country  to  supply 

custo^fns  and  excise,  it  may  not  be  ample  means  for  providing  for  such 

desirable  rather  to  avail  ourselves  an  establishment.     He  complained 

of  the    income  tax   to  a  limited  that  the  noble  Iofd«  in  calculating 

amount.     I  am  aware  of  the  un-  the  comparative  effect  of  ^^  new 

popularity  of  that ;  notwithstand-  plan,  had  given  an  unfair  view  of 

ing  which,  under  all  the  disadvan*  the  question,  by  stating,  as  he  had 

tage   of   offering    suggestions    to  truly   done,    tlie   amount   of  the 

government^  I  am  willing  to  take  debt  created,  but  withholding  the 

a  full  share  of  it;  for  J  sincerely  be-  effect  of  the  sinking  fund  for  its 

lleve  that  every  man  who  spends  a  redemption.     As  to  the  plan  of  the 

reasonable  part  of  his  income,  v.  ill,  noble  lord,  contained  in  his  eighth 

at  the  end  of  the  year,  pay  less  in  resolution,  for  keei^ing  the  sinKinj? 

that*^  shape  than  by  any  taxes  on  fund    stationary  when   it   should 

consumption.     My  entreiity  to  the  amount  to  an  equality  with  tht 

noble  lord,  however,  is»  not  that  loan,  and  for  adding  the  interest  of 

he   will  relinquish  .  his  plan,  nor  the  sum  borrowed  to  the  amount  of 

even:  tliat  he  will  at  present  make  tljc  loan  in- each  yeatj  whilst  the 

any  alteration  in  the  detail  of  it ;  I  interest,   and   sinking  fund  upon 

beseech  him  only  to  limit  tlic  cx^  that  interest,  was  to  ba  defrayed 

periroent  to  the  present  year ;.  it  out  of  tlie   consolidated  fuud^  tij 

will  answer  all  his  parpo.sv*s  corti-  be  afterwards  replaced  out  of  the 

pletely  and    cffcctitally,  and  will  excesses  of  the    sinking    iund,.  he 

afford  liim  and  Ills  majesty's  other  considered  tliat  as  tlie  most  ruinous 

ministers  opportunit)'  to  consider  it  system  that  could  be  devised.    The 

more  fully  tnemsel^S  and  to  aJ.  sum  to  be  provided  in  the  first  year 

vise  with  others,  as  well  as  to  the  would    be    small  ;,    bat  wiihoui 

public  to  understand  it  beuer  than  troubling  the  comnultee  with   the 

We  do  now.    With  that  entreaty  inter meaiate      accumuladony      he 

I  shall  close  what  I  mean  to  trouble  shoudd  state,  that  bef(»re  th«  ex* 

the    committee   with;     observing  cessoe  should  accrue  ip  1^,1 6,  die 

*'^nly,  tliat  I  am  persuaded  v.Iiat  is  sum  to  be  provided  in  ^the  year 

"       '    would 
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vould be.^leveA inillioii^  tbe  ag- 
gregate sums  bo^owed  woiUd  he 
one  hondred    and   forty-eight  or 
tine  mflllotisy  and  the  charge  upon 
tlie  coasolidaCied   fund  would  be 
t  ve  inifldred    thousand '  pounds. 
Sach  a  sjstem  would  be  much  more 
rainous  dian  this  plan  of  supple- 
mentafj  loans.     The  general  re- 
sdc  of  thf ,  two  plans  wpuld    be, 
ibat  bj  the  noble  lord's  plan  the  • 
amout  of  ths  debt  created  would  . 
be,  m  180S,  273^0^31/.  with  a 
Unkmg  fund    of  8,960,987/. ;  and 
bj  the  new   plan*  the  amount  of 
ilie  debt  would  be  304,884,442/. 
with  a  unking  fund  of  19,368,000/. 
Sochattwitfaasznall  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  there  would  be  more 
ci}an  doable    the    amount   of  the 
smiing  fund.    As  to  the  other  plan 
oi  tbe  noble  lord*  it  departed  from 
the  minctple  of  giving  immediate 
reliei  to  the  country,  by  providing 
t/rat  we  shonld  go  on  as  at  present/ 
till  the  sinking  fund  should  equal 
me  amount  of  the  loan.     To  this 
he  had  a  fundamental   objection, 
because   it    proposed    to   lay    pn 
7^,000/.   taxes  annually,  ttU  the 
uakln^  fund  should  reach  the  as- 
sumed limit,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
urjversally  agreed,  that  all  taxation 
hxmld  be  avoided.     This  plan  did 
>rk  include  the  possibility  of  <'\n 
ircrcHse     of     expenditure,    which 
would   ovenun)    the    foundation 
I  p»m  which  it  rested.     An  increase 
•*  expenditure    would   create  an 
•".creasing  debt,  whiht  the  sinking 
*ind  would  be  stationary.    Having 
pr^xeeded     somewhat  fuither    ih 
i:.^  discttssion  gf  the  comparative 
Cf-rirs  of  the  system  he  had  the 
•  -  ^KKir  to  bi  ir^  forward,  and  tliat 
:^«mmcnded  by  the  opposite  side 
^'  tbe  honsct  the  noble  lord  dilajt^^d 
'Mn  the  benefits  which  his  syste^pi 
V- wised    t«  produce.      Amon^ 
^£t  advaa:^^6Sy  h^  stated  thatr  it 


was   peculiarly^  calculated  fo  oc- 
casion that  which  was  mo$t  im- 
portant in  a  country  like  this,  name- 
ly, to  keep  up  the  price  of  stocks. 
If  they  were  inclined  to  advance^ 
this  systenk  would  serve  to  promote 
that  advance  f  and,  .on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  upon  the  de- 
cline, this  system  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  must  operate  to  counter- 
act that  tendency.     Indeed,   the 
effects  of  this    system    upon   the 
stocks    had   been  already  experi- 
enced.   The  happiest  omen  of  its 
character  had  been  manifested  in 
the  rise  c^  stocks,  even  within  tKe 
period  that  had  elapsed  since  its 
original   proposition.     It  was,   in 
fact,  evident,  that  it  served  to  en- 
courage the  confidence   and  con- 
firm the  hopes  of  that  most  intelli- 
gent bodv  of  men,  the  moneyed  /b- 
terest,  who  were  not  to  be  deceived 
by  imposing  schemes  or  i^Uacious* 
calculations ;  who  were  not  likely 
.  to  attach  themselves  to  any  project, 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  which  was, 
according  to  the  gentlemen  on  tlie' 
opposite  banchy  perfectly  obvious. 
Another  eilcct,  of  this  system  woulid 
be- to  keep  diAvn  die  price  of  pto-» 
visions,  or  at  least  prevent  those 
fluctuations    in    prices    wh'ch    so 
mischievously,  tended  to  depreciate 
tb^  value- of  .motK»y.    Fof,  ,as  it 
precluded    adijitional  taxation,  it 
must  naturally  sex;ve  to   promote 
the  end  of  placing,  provisions  axvd 
other  articles  affected  'by  taxation, 
on  terms  more   easily  within   tl|e 
reach  of  government  and  the  peo- 
ple.    The    noble  lord  conclude 
with  observing,  that  tho^e  two  inn- 
.  ^rtant  effects  pleaded  most  power- 
fully for  the  adoption  of  the  system 
be  had  the  lionour  to  submitto  thoir 
consideration. 

Lord  Castlereagh  agreed  that  It 
was  most  desirabJe  to  alleviate  tlie 
burthens^  of  the  penple^  and  to  4']-- 

tl  ^  n$mi:>h 


fhmtsh  the  tay^5|  hUt  he  did  n6t    ed  fo  1>e  received  on  'tite  Ealloir. 

•  think  rile  itcyble  lord's  fJan  conkl    ing  Wednesday.  •  * 

•  do  the  one  or  the  other.   The  nohle 

lord  tee^ned  to  hare  discovered  die  On  the  ISth,  Mr.  Robson  &gi«e- 
philosophers'  stone^  and  to  hire  ably  to  notice  ilM^ted,  *<ll}at  a 
found  out  the  way  to  produce  return  be  made  to  patrlianent  of 
492,000»000/.  from  2|00(H000/. ;  all  buildings  hired  as  baktacks  or 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  result    lodgings  for  the  miUtary  in  Great 

•  vould  prove  that  the  noWe  lord  had    Britain,  from  the  first  of  Jantiary 
soent  a  great  deal  and  gained  no-    179S   to   the    first    of    .Itmiiary 

'  thing,     what  opinion    must    the    ISO?*** 

•  ciiurttry  how  entertain  of  this  sy-        Lord  Howick  did  Mt  ^tnA  lo 
'  stemi  if  the  noble  lord'^  statement  Avithholdany  ififbmiatioiithatcoiiki 

last  year  was  true,  when  he  spoke    be  conveniently  produced  on  the 

•'i^ith  despondency  and  dismay  of   subject ;  but  from  thd-  extent  and 

•our  resources,  which  he  had  de-    wordmg  of  the  bdnourable  gentle- 

'  scribed  as  exhausted  by  his  prede-    man^s  motion,  he  had  some  doubts 

cessors  in  office  ?  He  congratulated    of  the  practicability  of  obtaining 

the  noble  lord,   however,  on   his    the  returns  to  it  in  any  reasonable 

•  discovery  that  our  means  and  re-    tiinK     The  house  would  consider, 
-  sources  were  abundant,  and  would    whether  it  would*  be  expedienc  to 

in  a  short  time  be  flourishing.  order  the  accounts  now  called  for 

Mr.   Davies  Giddv  highly  ap-    to  be  produced  at  the  expense  of 

f  lauded  the  plan  of  toe  noble  lord    so  much  time  and  labour,  when 
H.  Petty).     He  had  made  somfe    the  attention  of  the  military  com* 

•  cakulations  upon  the  subject  hhn-    mission,  and  the  commission  ap* 
self,  and  had  taken  some  time  to    pointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 

'  consider  the  plan  which  that  noble  'military  commission  for  examinine' 

lord  had  laid  before  the  house ;  and  '  persons    upon   oath,    were    bow 

he  found  that  it    united    all    the    employed    in    investigating    th^ 

physical  and   moral    powers  that    subject. 

''were  necessary  for  the  attainment      Col.  Barry  admitted  that  it  won) 

of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,    be  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much 

It  .was  with  arithmetical   calcula-    possible,  the  use  of  temporary  bal 

tiohs  as  v^ith  the  machinery  used    racks.     But    when  it  was  fow 

'in  i^iechanics;  the  operating  power    necessary    to    march    a    body 

muU  be  proportibncti  to  the  weight    troops  to  a  particular  point,  "whi 

--or  sum  which  it  has  to  raise.     On    there  were  no  accommodations, 

this  principle  he  found  the  noble    was  necessary  to  liH'e  buildings, 

lord^s  systemtobe  coitect  in  allits    any   rent     that    should    be     d| 

/  parts,  with  making  only  the  ne-    manded. 

'Ce$sary  allowance    for   any  thing        Mr.  Rnbson  contended  that 

•  that  might  hereafter  nccidentally    papers  which  he  asked  for  migj 

•impede  the  operations  of  the  machi-    be  produced  in  Ohe  day.     In  I 

'  neiy.     It  also  possessed  the  moral    own  defence  he  should  say,  thai 

*'  po^'er  of  exciting  the  confidence    motion  which  he  had  the  honoi 

and  energy  of  the  people.  to  make  last  session,  relative  i 

The  resolutions  were  then  read    one  district,  had  produced  the  eflTd 

ahd^agreed  to ;  the  house  was  re-    of  lowering  the  rent  of  baiTncI 

<imed|    and    the   report    order-    in  that  district  one  hrif^  and  he  h: 
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aziglit  to .  «spect  %  similar  reduc*-  to-  visit  tke  sick-^to   prott^t   ihe; 

lioa  in  every  other  district.    Mr*  fatberles£-~to  assist  the  w44ow-— ta 

Robsaa'smocioawasnegailivecL  find  employment  for  the  health j< 

and  necessitous— and    x»   coxapelt 

On  the    19ch»  after   the  usual  work  from  the  ^issoUite .  and  ihe 

rontiseof  business  idle.     Sir,  these  plans  were  devis-' 

Mr.  Wliitbread  rose  and  sppke  ed  during  the  rcjign  of  Elia^beUi  i . 
a&  fsUows;— «Mr«  Speaker,  I  rise  the  glories  of  which  s^  stiU  vivi4 
to  substtt  to  the  consideration  of  in  me  annals  of  our  history.   They- 
this  hott^,  one  of  the  most  rator-  were  projected  and  cairri^d  ti^to  ex- 
cstcBg  propositions  which  ever  oc*  ecutioa  under  the  auspices  of  $ome- 
copied  die  aUei^tion  of  any  deli-  of  the  wisest  statesmen  th^t  ever-, 
hnatbre  ^^lerobly  upon  earth.    -  I  presided    in   the  councils  of  an?! 
wxsk  to  engage  you  in  an  atten(ipt  country.     They  were  not  tl^sud*- 
;itthesokitioiiof  thea^st-diffifiiui:  de9  production  of  one  partici^ 
of  all  political  BToblemss  namely,  peiiod.     They  had  occupied  the 
how  to  reduce  toe  sum  of  human  attention  of  the  legislature  during 
vice  and  misery,  and  how  to  ang*  the  whole  of  th^t  long  and  pro-, 
ment  that  of  human  happiness  and  sperous;  rem.  Fix>m  the  5th  to  the 
TirtQe,amongst  the  subject pf  this  14^ — to  the   ^Sth— ^o   tl^  S9th 
xeahn*    Sir«  this  attempt  has  been  down  to  the  i34  of  the  queen,,  we . 
often  and  fruitlessly  msulei  nevev-  find  a  constant  succession  of  <tsH 
thekss  J  do  not  think  the  success  of  tutes  besiring  testimony  to  thj^.^^^n-  ■ 
it  impossible. '  However  gre^  the  stant  direction  of  the  care  of  the 
dl£culty,  it  is  our  duty  to  endea-  ^veraqfient  towards  that  otject : 
TOUT  at  lean  to  overcome  it.  Sir,  I  till,  at  last,  the  work  wa$  corn- 
will  not  now  detain  the  house  by  plete.    But,  $ir,  as  if  it  wer0  to 
aatnvcstfgatiogaofthe  original  con-  confound  the  speculations  of  h.u^: 
ntution  of*  society  i  or  enter  into  man  wisdom,  and  to  humble  the 
theabstsAct  right  of  man  to  the  pride  of   man,    these    scheme^ 
succour  aud  support  of  his  fellow  reared  upon  a  foi^datioa  appattnt^ 
cmcures.    Whether  that  right  ex- .  ly  so  solid,  by  workmen  so  able* 
ist  or  not,  as  inctividuaU,  we  could  have  been  inadequate  to  the  object  • 
aever  refuse  relief  to  innoc^v^t  oir  they  had  ijU  view.    It  is  aa  asier* 
nea  to  guilt,  in  distress  |  neither, ,  tipn  now   pretty  generally  OMJe^ 
u  port  of  a  legislature,  could  we  that  the.  system  of  out  poor-bwi 
em*  be  brought  to  say  that  $\y:h  has  served  to  degrade  those  whom 
aisistaoce-  shau   not  be  attaini^^hle  it  was  intended  to  esalt^  to  destroy  . 
tinongh  the  medium  of  the  l9,w.  the  spirit  of  iadq)endence  through* - 
More   thjui    two   centuries   have  out/ our  landi  to  hold  out  hopet 
cbpsec^  sioce^  after  a  succession  of  which  cannot  be  realised  ^  to  en«  . 
dbfts  tending  to  the  s^une  endt  courage  idleness  and  vice  $  and  to 
*i)CR  wa%   embodied  Uip9n  your  produce  ^  superfluous  m^MUasioii 
%iias».book,,  this    gras^t  Christian  the  o^pring  of  improvidence*  and 
?naop2e,  '^tliat   you  should  do  tl^  eairlj   victim  of  misery  and. 
3Btn  «Aars  aa  you  would  that  want.    Thiit  which  in  specubnioii 
^itaajshpi^  dQ  uqtoyou."  What  .  ougjht  to  l^ve  been  our  glorv,  baa 
(^«X7  cmld  be  am^  deliftl^ful  ^  b^en  turned  to  our  reprateh.    A 
Asaaute*  yo«  undeKooli  to  feed  commimf  o£  this  houseiappotaM^ 
^hitfiflnPr*tD  ciodie  (^ iMked^r^  tQ  inquire  jnto  the  state  of  dw 
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ptHSt  cf  trelxnd,  (where  great 
wntchejjacss  is  said  to  prevail, }  stnd 
to  suggest  soiAe  remedy,  have 
Mtmnlj  rejected  the  system  of 
your  pdor-iaws,  as  likelr  not  only* 
to  be  exceedingly  oppressive  to  the 
lind-ownefi  but  t^  aggravate  the 
distress  of  those  for  whose  relief 
Aeywonid  be  enacted.  Sir,  there 
has  been  a  great  revolation  in  the 
jMiAlft  mind.  Til!  within  a  very' 
few  years  of  the  period  in  which  I 
2lni  speaking,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth 
was,  if  I  maybe  allowed  the  ex- 
jSresskm,  considered  as  the -bible  on 
thi^  subject*  Many  persons,  observ-- 
iftg  Ac  rapid  increase  of  the  bur- 
thens itnposed  by  tliat  statute,  have 
jiroiected  plans  of  reform,  and  the 
legi^cnre  has  adopted  many  new 
acts  :•  but  they  have  all  proceeded 
upon  the  same  principle.  No  one 
ever  ventured  to  surmise  that  the  * 
system  itselfwas  radically  defective 
a^  vjdous ;  and  even  the  last  pro- 
jector, Mr^  Pitt,  to  whose  benevo- 
lent intention  I  wish  to  bear  sincere 
testimoBy^  proceeded  upoii  the  sap- 
jpo&ftion  that  the  base  upon  which 
yre  had  so  long  stood  was  stable  and 
sound.  His  plan  proved  abortive, 
and  indeed  in  mo$t  of  its  parts  it 
waty  I  am  con^dent^  absolutely 
impraciieable.  Sir,  the  period  is  ' 
amved,  in  which  I  think  tt  seems 
by  cMim^n  consent  to  be  ad- 
niitted,  that  some  steps  must  be 
taken.  *  Y<)i>have  Itft^y  had  severe 
vfsitatioiis  from  the  hand  of  Provi- 
^itnce,'  which  have  soused  your 
attention  to  the  state  of  your  com- 
monity;  It  has  been*  said,  that 
those  cakmnties  have  been  greatly 
idcreafied  by  the  depression  they 
h^  occasioned  of  the  character 
of  jpar  kilxniring  poor.  It  *has 
been  said,  chat  necessity  having 
•ovisrcoma- the  honest  pride  v^hich 
fdHttarly  l»ithKeld  a  ifi^  from  re- 
^g  to  parochial  relief^  he  no 
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longer  cares  to  retoverWsitidepcn* 
dcnce,  but  now  voluntarily  resorts 
to  that  assistance  which  he  would 
before  have  indignantly  avoided.— 
That  such  was  die  effect  tloring 
the  continuance  of  scarcity  (and 
eten  since  it  has  ceased)  no  man 
dan  d^ny :  btit,  sir,  I'  am  willing 
to  believe,  and  not  without  ground, 
that  this  eflRect  is  gradnauy  wear- 
ing'off;  that  the  mind'  of  the 
labouring  class  is  recovering  its 
elasticity,  ahd  that  die  proper 
pride  of  independence  h^s,  in  a 
cfogree  nt  lei^t,  resumed  its  place. 
Sir,  by  the  accurate  returns  w)ktch 
have  erf"  late  years  been  laid  before 
parliament,  your  sitnatioh  is  ex- 
posed to  your  view.  The  spectacle 
is  indeed  fearful,  but  it  must  be 
contemplated.  In  order  to  cure 
xOf  wound,  we  must  know  iti  ex- 
act '  situation  and  depth.  By  the 
abstracts  then  upon  yt)ur  table, 
which  were  made  up  in  the  year 
1803,  it  will  appear  that,  upon  a 
population  in  England  and  Wales 
(exchisiveof  your amiy and  navy) 
of  8,870,000  souls,  not  less  than 
l',2S4,000  are  partakers  of  paro- 
chial relief.  That  is,  that  nearly 
one  seventh  part  of  your  popula- 
tion is  indebted  to  d)e  rest  ^pi^c^ly, 
or  in'pirt,  for  their  support ;  and 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  num- 
ber is  wholly  subsisted  without  any 
exertion  of  their  own.  Sir,  that  a 
remedy  for  an  evil  so  great,  and  so 
rapidly  increasing,  ought  inrunedi- 
ately  to  besought,  aH  wiD  be  ready 
to  agree ;  and  I  stand  up  before 
ycfu,  under  the  persuasion  that*  I 
shall  be  able  t6  propose  to  yon  mi- 

Sm^«n}ents,  regulations^  and  modi- 
eations  to  elKet  d^t  end^  which 
^1^  not  be  Ibuhd  wMly  unworthy 
of  your  attention.  However  smaU 
my  personal  claims  to  consider  atiou 
may  be;  1  am  sure,  in  the't!6ntem« 
pbtkMi  of  nytft^,  FriiaS'tneet 
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•i?h  the  AveuT  cfthh  bouse.    I 
desire-  no  suflport    fW>iii    my  best 
hieoAsy  btit  that  wbick  the  inents 
of  mj  plan  may  seem  to  deserve* 
1  un  sore  I  shall  encounter  no  op- 
position  but  thAt  which  its  dements 
extort;  and  I  am  equally  snre  that 
at  thb  moment  there  does  not  exist 
anind^ridnal  throughout  the  na» 
riooi  who  does  not  wish  me  success. 
Sir,  I    desire    heie    to   put  in-  a 
nt^onal  claim  to  your  attention,  by 
unuing  both  you  and  the  house, 
that  I  sun  no  visionary  enthusiast, 
seeltHig  after  imiversal  plenty  and 
comrbrt,  and  imagiqary  perfection*' 
I  know  the  laws  of  God  to  be  im« 
aratable,  and    bow    to  their  tin- 
controlJile  force.     I  believe  man 
to  be  bora  to  labour  as  the  sparks 
fiy  upwards;  that  a  certain  portion 
of  misery    is     inseparable   £rom 
Bortality;     and     that    all  plans 
kr  the  lodging*    clothing,   and 
ftec^g    of    all     mankind,    with 
what  maybe  called  comfort,  are 
quite  impossible  in  practice.     But 
here  1  must  stop  to  say,  that,  after 
the  most  anxious  and  patient  re«» 
search  into  the  state  of  society  in- 
these  kingdoms,   during    a  long 
period,  I  believe  the  situation  of  the 
lower  and  snore  useful  classes  to- 
be  better  in  every  respect  than  at 
^f  former  time ;  and  he  who  shall ' 
^JSBpt  to  perBti<<de  them  to  tlie^ 
t^OQtrary,    must    be  either    weak, 
Kt^brmed,    or  wicked.    Sir,  I 
have  in  view  tlie  practical  benefit 
^  mankind.   In  order  to  form  my- 
^  kit  this  day,  1  have  had  re* 
:(yQnt  to  piinciples  and  unerring 
^perience.     (Here  the  honoura^ 
:;eotleman  went  into  an  ela|K>tate 
^^^nifsion  of  principles  advanced 
^  Mr*  kialthus,  in  the  work  on 
P^^pidatton.]    Sir,  my  wish'  is  not  * 
t*  g«  rid  ci*  the  poor-lsws,  but  1 
tbtok,  by  taking  proper  $tep8^  they  ' 
^;  hereafter  MCOQie  sdmost  obso- 


lete ^  ^nkd  1  am  sanguine  enongl^ 
to  hope  that,  if  what  I  have  to  pn>* 
pose  should  meet  with  the  eoncnr- 
rence  of  parHament,'  in  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  they  would  bt 
little  ftsed :  but  I  would  have  such 
a  code  always  remain  upon  your 
statuie  book,  in  order  that  theri 
might  be  a  sure  and  legal  refiig^^ 
under  any  change  of  •circumst;(nces 
or  society,  for  indigence  and  di^ 
stress,  liie  principles  on  which  I 
would  proceed,  to  effect  this  most 
desirable  object,  are  these:  to  ex« 
alt  the  character  oE  tlie  labouring 
classes   of  your    community:  to 

five  the  labourer  consequence  in 
is  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
fellows :  to  make  him  &  fit  comr 
panion  for  himself,  and  fit'  to  Vitsod 
date  with  civilized  men :  to  excit# 
him  to  acquire  property,  that  h# 
may  taste  its  sweets ;  ;ind  to  give 
him   inviolable   security  for  that 
property,  when  it  is  acquired :  to 
mitigate  those  restraints  which  now 
conhne  and  cramp  his  sphere  of 
action :   to  iiold  out    a  hope  of 
reward  to  his  patient  industry  :  to 
render  dependent  poverty,   in  all 
cases,  degradation  in  his  eyes,  and 
at  all  times  less  desirable  thsm  inde- 
pendent industry.  Having  accom-* 
plished  this  fir-st  grand  objectv  I' 
would  endeavour  to    lighten  ihe 
burthens  which  must  inevitably  be 
borne,  by  making  their  distribn-* 
tion  more  equal.     I  would    pro*- 
pose  some  material  alterations  in* 
the  mode  of  affording  relief;  to  put' 
some  of  your  present  institutions* 
on  a  more  orderly  footingi,  and  to  * 
enabte  you  to  di&tinguid>  between* 
your  criminal  and  innocently  no* 
cessicons  poor.    In  pursuing'these  • 
objects  it  has.  been  been-  my  wish, 
and  I  hope  I  liave  succeeded^,  to* 
steer  clear  of  all   new  '  sources  ^of  • 
litigation;  not  to  disturb  any  of  i 
those    decisions  «f  the   coiuts  of/ 

H  ^  justice 
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Hisftic^  whidi   }i«fe  ffinotd  die  m  speaUttg  btfWe  •»  «te«nlblf  !w 

guide  far  the  condoct  of  iimgi»  toligliteiied  ai  tkftt  -wriiiclit  I  hai^ 

«cralt<»  and  thoee  intnitted  to  their  now  the  honour   to  addreM*  to 

care ;  and  not,  in  the  imaUest  de»  dwell  v^fMui  the  beneficial  effects  of 

gree»  to  alter  or  vary  the  antSent  the  geiMNral  difiusionof  know^edgei 

Soujidoriei  and   divisions  of  the  Ihai«of  late  heard  it  mafi^mflcent* 

InagdoDL    I  dioiild  fnither  addt  ly  said  from  the  chair  in  miiAi  you 

thaci  do  not  intend  to  regulate  for  preside*  that  this  house  would  at 

nay  of  those  phces  whose  coneems  all  tiof^s  open  iti  doors  wide  to  re- 

nre  provided  for  by  special  acts  of  eeive  the  petitions  of  the  people, 

parhament.— Sir,  there  is  another  Siri  I  would  borrow  that  expreis* 

pmciple  upon  which  I  wish  to  nro-  sion»  and  bid  you  throw  open  wide 

fcedt  and  m  which  I  hope  I  shall  the  portals  of  the  humati  «mder» 

obtain  the  unirersal  concurrence  standing   to  the  intfodaction   ef 

of  this  house ;  I  mean  that  of  non«  U^ht  and  knowledge,  in  order  that 

ixiter&raice  with  the  concerns  of  Tirtue  and  happiness  might  follow 

the  poor,  until  necessity  caUs  for  iv  in  their  train.    If  them  conld  ei- 

«^ir,  I  hold  diat  I  have  no  more  ist  a  doubt  sd>ottt  it  in  the  mind  of 

ijgbt  to  meddle  with  die  private  any  man  who  hears  me,  I  would  re« 

QMicems  of  the  labourer,  to  tell  iierhim  totbecont»kipkti^mofthe 

him  bow  he  shall  be  lodged,  or  fed,  character   of  savage^  uacivilized 

or  clothedf  than  he  has  to  interfere  raan,r— norei  helpless    than    the 

with  mine,  until  he  applies  to  me  brutes  amongst  which  he  obtains 

for  relief.    Then  the  right  beeins,  a  precarious  subsistence,  but  more 

^d  again  it  terminates  when  ne  is  dangerous  than  them  to  his  fellow 

again  able  to  provide  for  himself,  creatures,  because  under  the  in* 

I  am  as  sune  of  the  sound  policy  of  fiuence  of  malignant  passions  by 

the  doctrine  of  leaving  the  ppor  to  which  they  are  not  excited  or  tor- 

their  own  management,  as  I  am  mented*    Look  into  the  pages  of 

anre  of  the  right  they  have  to  be  diat  writer  whom  I  have  so  often 

so  left:  and  notwithstanding  the  ouoted  (Mr.  Malthus)i— see,  and 

instances  of  unthriftiness  and  disso-  shudder  at  the  description  of,  a  to* 

lute  selfishness  which  yine  witness  in  tally  uncivilised  human  beinfe  in 

somecharacters,generally speaking,  every  quarter  of  theworkbnon* 

they  jmanage  for  themselves  muot  the  northern  to  the  southern  extre- 

better  than  we  oould  manage  for  mity  of  the  glebe*     Trace  msn 

tbenv  Having,  sir,  however  unwQ.  from  that  rude  state,  step  by  stcp^ 

Iingly,  felt  myself  under  the  neces*  till  he  arrires  at  the  higbest  polish 

sity  of  detaining  the  house  with  this  c^  refinement  in  a  civilized  society, 

preliminary  matter,  I  shallnowpro-  such  as  that  in  which  we  have  the 

cetd  to  open  to  you]  the  details  of  good  fortune  to  live,  and  I  think 

the  plan  t  would  propose.    Sir,  I  you  will  be  compelled  to  ct>n^s, 

think  the  *  house  must  anticipate,  that  every  step  towards  civBiza- 

that  in  the  front  of  my  plan,  for  the  tion,  notwithstanding  the  adven* 

esahation  of  the  character  of  the  titioiis 'vices  which  undoubtedly 

labourer,  must  m>^  a  scheme  attend  its  psogress,  is  a  step  to- 

for  general  natiomii  education.  So  wards  morality  and  ordi^.^-Str, 

it  is  I  and  upon  its  effects  I  mainly  in  a  political  point  of  viaw^  no- 

nif  fn  the  consummation  of  my  thinr  can  possiUy  afford  greater 

wisbeik    Sir,  it  would  be  needless,  stability  to  a  popular  government 

6  .  than 
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Coatcmplate  igMfsnce  lu  Ae  haii4 
qC  cni&(  what  ardwMfaie  w€a|K)a 
4o«i   it  affordi   ifow   impot^ai 
4ocs  cnft  btcuot  before  aa  k^ 
ttmctBd  and   ealiffbteaed  ^uld* 
liiidcl-i-Sir»  view  the  imutflice  and 
cvfidqr  ef  iganaacei  toe  ▼iolea^A 
and  hooon  of  a  deluded  aad  bv* 
fiuitfe  mobi    dettn^i^g  Hs  vio 
tans  without  selectioa  or  remorse 
bsdf  ubimately  the  yicttm  of  its 
own  ia£itBacion  aad  guilt.— OhiU 
the  dftgracefol    scenes  ef  1790 
have  taken  place  in  this  metropolisf 
had  there  prevailed  amoBffst  yon  a 
general  system  of  natioim  educa* 
tion2  Sir,  I  think  none  of  these 
thoncoold  have  happened*  where 
the  ^i^t  of  knowledge  and  of  truth 
had  WMTerBaUy  beamed.     Sirs  I 
have  contended  fov  parliamentasar 
fcfonnin  this  houeef  and  1  am  stitt 
anncere  and  decided  friend  to  the 
teftgrnatian  of  parliament:  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  scheme 
could  be  devised^  ^  totally  unob* 
jcrrionable  in  its  meaas*  and  so  en- 
tirely efficacious  to  its  <^ct  of  in^ 
cieasiag  the  wity  of  tnis  houses 
as  die  groena  faiseractioa  of  your 
peofle.    Nothing  could  so  tend  to 
difiiim  die  lyrinciples  and  practice 
of  Cbiistianity.    You  tran^te  the 
icr^Qves  into  the  vulgar  tongue^ 
^  all  may  hstve  an  opportunity 
cf  kaowia^t  veighingf  and  follow* 
ia^  die  divine  precepts  they  con* 
tno.    Open  the  eyes  of  your  peo- 

fcthat  they  may  rea^  what  von 
e  so  wiitten»  and  your  work  is 
(faiXU^-  SJFy  I  have  the  greatest 
anborities  of  the  Uvin^  aad  the 
dndy  to  tecommend  what  I  pro* 
peie;  Added  to  thi6»  we  have  ex« 
anptt  and  experience  before  our 
cjcs.  Look  at  Scotland.  See 
het  enviable  state  ^^oUbb  regard  to 
ier  poor.  Tim  country  is  the 
li^^W  of  paMgytic   amongst  all 


who-have  visited  her»  on  nccotM 
9f  the  situation. of  her  labouring 
classes;  and  yet  she  has  youc 
system  ot  poor-laws;  the  enact* 
pants  are  the  same;  tbiey  are  still 
in  force,  they  have  Jbeen  in  ceneral 
usCf  they  may  be  and  are  stiu  often 
resorted  to;  and  time  was  when  the 
state  of  the  poor  on  the  other  side 
4^  the  Tweed,  as  I  shall  nre^ently 
show  yoUf  was  more  wretchedi  and 
their  violence  greater^  tlvia  wap 
almost  ever  known  in  the  sontbertt; 
nart  of  the  island.  No^,  the  poor^ 
laws  are  almost  totally  in  diausew 
and  all  i$  regularity  and  order* 
What  vrasthe  day-star,  tben»  whidt 
shone  forth  and  calmed  thei» 
troubles  ?-^£ducation«  I  proposer 
then,  sir,,  a  general  system  okta^ 
tional  education,  by  theestaUisb* 
meat  of  parochial  schoola^'-^-noe 
compulsory  upon  the  poor^  £ar 
that  would  destroy  its  object,  but 
voluntary  r^and  I  am  conndent  that 
it  will  soon  so  work  its  way,  that 
every  man  in  England  and  Wales 
wil]«  as  in  Scotland,  feel  it  n  dis* 
grace  not  to  have  his  children  in* 
structed.  Sir^  the  details  of  thia 
plan  wiH  be  found  in  the  bill  which 
I  shaU  ask  permission  of  the  house 
to  introduce:  and  I  say  nothing  of 
the  expense;  for  I  am  sure  no 
statesman,  who  views  the  impoxw 
tance  of  the  establishment  as  I  dew 
will  hesitate  oh  that  score  .alone  to 
adopt  it;  for  in  the  saving  of  poor's 
rate  it  will  repay  itself  a  hundt^ed* 
aad  in  order,  morality,. and. virtue* 
ten  .thousand  {bld*-*-Sir»  I  cannbt 
help  noticing  to  the  bouse,  that  thia 
is  a  period  particularly  favsourabls 
for  iha  institution  o£  a  national 
system  of  education  ^becanse  with* 
ia  a  few  years  ihere  has .  b^en  di^ . 
covered  a  plan  for  the  instruction 
of  >;ouib9  which  is  bow  iwoueht  to 
a  stale  of  great  perftction ;  napoi- 
ly  combining  rules,  by  which  the 

object 


18»  ■■ ." »  a  I'f  I  s  R  ;a- If  »  ':  * 

ibje«!t  b£  leafhmff  must  be  infal*    ihts  t  pr^pettypv^iriismtj of  statmg 
Kbly  attained  with  «rpeditkm  and    my  optnimis  reutive   to   what   I 
cheapnesis    and  holJing    Out  the    tlkmlc  niust  prore  a  great  practical 
fairest  prcfspect  of  ennnent  utility    benefit    to  this  country    and  ^€ 
to 'mankind*'  Sir,  the  meritorions    world.— -8ir»  the  next  step  ^iriiicfa  I 
person  with  whom  parts  of  the  plan    would  recommend  to  die  honse  to 
ef  education,  to  which  I  have  aU    uke  towitxis  the  desirafele  end  trf 
ludedf  have  had  their  rise,  who  has    exalttng^  the  tharaeter  of  \ht  la« 
also  had  the  good  sense  unoj^ten*    bourer ,  is  to  feneourage  htm  to  be* 
cationslyto  add  the  acknowledged    come  possessed  of  pit^peitf ,  that 
discoveries  of  <)thers  to  his  o^n,  is    he  may  taste  its  sweets;  and  to 
well  known  to  many  members  of  ^ife  him  full  security  for  the  pos* 
this  house,  and  to  a  large  part  of    sessiodof  what  he  shall  acquire.    If 
the  nation!  and  he  is  patronite^    ^  labourer -spend  the  whole  of  hit 
by  persons  oi  the  first  distinctiony*   eattiings,  he  necessarily*  becomes  a 
in  tnis  and  a  neighbouring  kin^--   dbarge  to  the  parish,  ^upon  the  first 
dow  ;•  be  hils  further  obtained  the    accident  he  meets  with,  or  the  first 
high  hohoiAr  of  the  royal  sanction    :<tt'.tck  of  sickn^s ;  and  if  hets  for* 
md    support.      The>   gentleman'   tunate  enough  to  escape  both»  the 
^om'I  mean  (o  point  out  to  you    burthen  is  only  suspended  till  ^ge 
'  is  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster.    Sir^  T   renders  him  incapable  of  work.     J^ 
know  that  he  has  been  the  object  of   great  pit^ponioii  6£  the  labouring 
Bittcb  opposttibn  from  bigotry  and    poor   thus  becomes  in   succession 
prejudice:  but  I  believe  him  to  be    claimante  upon  the  parish ;  and  this 
on  every  account  desenring  of  on-^    must  in  s<mie  degree  continue,  on* 
couragement'  and  protection  t  and'   til  the  poor  can  be  induced  to  lay 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  un*    by  sometliin^  m  health,  as  a  pro* 
founded  clamour  which  has  been    vision  for  sicknetfe  or  age.     Sodi 
raised  against  htm,  has  inino  de-    of  them  as  make  ^he  experiment^ 
^ee  prevailed ;  that  he  still  enjoys    lind  have  onse  felt  the  satisfitMtion 
Uiat  distinguished  and  discriminate- .   of  possessing  solnething   of  their 
ing  support  I  have  before  mention-    own,  ordin«uily  succeed  beyond  all 
ed  ;  and,  as  it  frequently  happens,    expectation.     Advanced  one  step 
that  what  was  intended  to  over*    towards  independence,  they  go  on 
turn,  has  tended  only  to  strengthen    to  improve  their  condition;   aa&d' 
and  support  him.    The  principies    in  this  class  are  found  some  of  the 
upon  which  he  proceeds  at  the  tree '  most  industrions,  frugal,  and  lae* 
school  in  the  Borough,  arc,  upon    rkorious  members  of  society.  That 
examination,  so  obviously  founded  •  so  few  are  found  to  make  any  sav- 
ia«ttlity  and  ccconomv,  that  they'   ing  may  in  a, great  degree  be  ac- 
must  prevail ;  and  will  finally,   I    counted  for,,  by  the  difiiculty    of 
have  too  doubt,  furnish  a  mode  of    putting  out  ^e  Itttle  they  can  ntise 
instruction,  not  only  for  this  coun-    at  a  time.    The  establishment  of 
tey,  bat  for  all  nations  advanced    friendly  societies  opens  a  very  ge* 
in  any  degree  of  ctvili2ation.^-*Sir,    neral  and  useful  resource :  adsT  I 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  introduce    am  glad  of  thi^  pebhc  opporttmity 
aay  enactments  into  the  bill  which    of  expressing  my  decided  appro* 
I«hall  propose  to  you,  compelling    bation  of  those  excellent   insdtu* 
any  particular  mechanical  mode  of    tions  ;  and  my  sense  bf  the  dbliga* 
instructions   but  I  have  thought    tion due to.tbe right Jion* gentleman 

opposite 
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i*ppa9te  tnrtie  (Mr.  Rose),  dndef  will,  withthd  tnterrention '  of  thfc 
%hcRe  luftpices   an   act  hiis'  been  post-ofHce»  gitF«  itn^ple  fjiciltties  to 
passed  for  the  regiibitfott,  supporti  ics    execauon.    Gentlemen    neal 
md  encouragement  of  those  socie«  Hot  betold*  that  the  perfection  it* 
ties,  tHiieh  foy  increasing  the  nnm*^  taniidd  {n  the  itianagement  of  fhaf 
ber  of  sobscHbers   to    them  has  great  macliinc  is  such,  as  tojM 
firofed  '  highly    betieBd^   to  the  the  fhost  easy  and  mpid  means  of 
country;   I  mean  the  'act  of  the  eommunicarion  with  the  metropolis^ 
SSd  of  the  king,  c.  54*.  But,  s?r,  it  isr  much  gre:Uer  indeed  than  muaUf 
to  he  observed,  that,  some  inslitu4  subsiks^  between  the  remote  parts 
Cioos,  such  sK  I  shMl  venture  to  sug*  ^  «&f'  connty   and    its   capital 
gest,  are  wanted  in  aid  of  the  ope-^  town.  '  Sir,  the  advantage  of  sack 
Tadotts  of  those  sooief  tes. '  I  would  a  plan  as  that  which  I  have  jiist 
propose  the  establishment  of  one-  sketched  one,  would  be  very  much 
^eat  national  institfitioiv  in  the'  increased,  if,  in   addition,  an  op- 
nature  of  a  bank,  for  the  use  and  portunity  were  given  to  tho^e  who 
advafltage  of  the  labouring  classes  might  Mridi  by  an  annual  payment 
adoae }  that  it  should  be  placed  in'  up  to  a  given  age,  to  purchase  an 
ibe  metropolis,  and  be  tinder  the;  annuity  for  the  remainder  of  their 
eoitool  ana  toanttjgemeat  of  pto^  ttves ;  or  to  insure  the  payment  of 
per  penons,   to  be  appointed  ac^  a  grots  sum  to  iheir  families  upon 
cording  to  the  provisions  contained;  dieir  death  ;  or  \ipOh  any  ^  those 
io  the  biM  I  shall  movie  for  leuve'to'  cilcuil^Me  events,   ^hich  are  the 
introduce;  diat  every  man    who'  usual  objects  of  insurance*     There 
iliail  be  certified  by  one  justice,  to  are  offices  in  which  the  higher  and 
his  own  kfiowledge,  or  on  proof,  to-  middle  classes  may,  by  proportional* 
nbsst  principally  or  along  by  the'  annuaVpayments,  make  a  provision 
wages  of  his  laboor.   shall  be  ht>  for  themselves    or  families ;   but 
hherty  to  refldit  to  'the  accountant  the  lowest  of  the  r^ui«ite  pay» 
of  the  poor's  fand,  (asiwo«kl  de^  ment^  are  above  the  reach  of  the 
signage  it,)  iff  notes  or  cash,  any  labourer  to  whom  such  a  provision 
^tnk  from  SOr.  upwfirds,'  but  not  is  still  more  i^ecessary.     I  would 
eKceeding  90/.  in  any  otu;  y<!tir,  nor'  dierefore  propose  that  at  the  same* 
moreinthewhole/than  ^00/.  That  place  there  should  be  esublishe^, 
OQce  in  every  week  the  remittances^  under  tlie  sanie   direction^  an.  in*- 
of  the  preceding  We^  be  laid  out  sitrance  OfHce  for  the  poor.     Such, 
is  ^e  3  per  cent,   comoli  dated  sir,  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
hank  annuities,  or  in  some  other  pkm'  I  would  propose,  to  en6oarage 
of  the  government*  sthcks,  in  the  the  labourer  to  acquire   property, 
name  of  commiss»onen»  to  be  ap>;  atid  to  secure  to  him  the  certain 
pointed:  to  avoid  all  mmuto pay^  atid    profirable    possession    of   it 
ments,  no  dividend  to  -be  remitted  wnen  acquired.     I  beg  the  patient 
tHlit  bhail  amount  to  10;.,  ^ndthfit  iKtentibn  of  the    house   a^d  the 
all  fractional  «nms  xmder  lOs.  be  country  to  the  consideration  of  rt; 
from  time  to-  time  ^^'nvested,  \t\  and  I  have  the  greatest  hope  of  a 
order  to  be  rendered  more  product  happy  effect  ftom  its  bcong  put  in* 
tive  towards  the  erpetiies'  of  ^4  ptactice.     If  the    poor  Mboald  -be 
officer'  The  fttei  witf  be  more  jhmid  to  avail  themsel^e*  of  !tt< 
3mpIydcttailed^l«dieliB}{Helf,aBd  any    extent,   the  adv'antages    tn 
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incakul^lUti  9fid  (h«  expense  at?  i^strktion  Th^re  fa  view  tbe.  pi«> 

fending  it  woul4  speedily  be  co«  ^rvatton  of  the  morals  of  the  coon* 

ten^d .«  if  it   shovlu  hot  succeed^  tryj  to  wt^ich  I  think  it  would  very 

^  trial  ^an  cost  but  littlef«-*«ThA  greatly  conduce.    [The    hoooor* 

9£«l  point  which  I  wish  to  ux^  tck  able  gtirtleman  proposed  a  noiober 

ib^  cpi^sidenition  of  the  hou^e,  is  pf  regulations  respectii^   Mrish« 

file  law  of  setilement.     [Keve  the  vestnee.  pavuh-rates^  4sc.  an  j  thesy 

bonour^le   gentkroaa    gave   an  rffening  to  certain  soci^ie$  ihH 

Kistorioal  aecDunt  of  the  law  of  offered  premiums  to  the  meritoricMm 

Q^t^leroeDt,]    By  the  laiv,  there^  poor»  he  said]    The  BedfinxMiire 

tQre»as  it  now  stands,  no  length  d  agricultvral    society  waff  formed 

i)(sidcHC&wil1  of  itself  gaiii  a  ^tle^  tmmedtat^y  after  the  pressure  of 

nfient.     Vexatious  .  removals   are  the  scatee  years*  and  I  eoofesa  tbat 

indeed  gveatly  diminishedi  by  the  at  the  time  I  assented  to  die  propo* 

humane  provisions  QfSS  Geo.  I  lit,  sition  fo(  prenaiuins  of  the  sort  I 

lOU  whereby  jt  is  enacted^  $hat  iwk  have  descnbe4»  I  did  not  entertain 

person  sliall   be  removed  «tiU  he  any  expectation  that  they  would 

shall  become  actually  chargeable*  ^erbe  adjudged.    How  asfoDish^ 

l}ut  no  settlement,  by  any  leikgd)  ed  and  dekghted  |h^  must  I  have 

of  Fesidence»  can  be  gainett-^ln  b^n,  is  I  truiiy  ^^91^  tp  find  swarms 

frequently  happens,  thereforet  that  of  candidates  for  the  i^ip^ction  of 

a  man  settled  by  bi^^*  <»*  who  ha«  t^eir  certificates  i  ^  tbo^  eertificates. 

a  derivative  settlement  by  apprqi*  baving  been  reqwed-  in  a  way  to 

ticeship,  or  service  early  in  life,  la  preclude  the  possibility  of  ftaud. 

9xed  ina  distant  pan  of  thekingi  Whjii  heartfelt  joy  was  experio^ 

doni^ill  age  renders  him  incapable  Qfd  by  the  great  and  e.ver«to-be-la» 

of  any  longer  getting  his  living  1  mented  personage,  who  at  ot|r  first 

and  he  is  Sien  removed  from  ^  meeting  distributed  tUe  ttwsitis  t» 

parish  which  has  had  all  the  bene-  the  successful  caudi4Ms»  tuatd  by 

fit  of  his  labour  in  active  lifc^  a^d  all  who  assisted  at  ibis  usflftl  iiH 

from    every   neighbourly  cosipec-  stitution  i    When  J  saw  tHe'hOEQCst 

tion,  to  lin^  and  die  where  he  glow  of  self«gnitificatien  bemmg 

knows  and  is  known  to  no  one ;  on  the  hiwed  counteaance  of  in- 

^nd  there  are  not  wanting  instances  dustrtous  kc>our  at  the  sij^t  ef  the* 

of  such  removals  after  hAy  years  unexpected  booni  the  tear  ofjop 

residence,  in.  a  parish. — I  propose*  tnckling  down  thatfiirrowed  cbeeka 

therefore,  in  addition  to  the  mea^s  irhich  nad  been   often  moiMned 

by  whieh  a  settlement  may  now  with  the  tear  .of  anguish  and  dt9* 

be  acquired,  tliat  a  residence*  as  appointment ;    I   could  not  beip 

a  householder,  for  5  years  in  any  exclaiming,  to  the  farmers  as«eni« 

parish,  without  being  chargeable  bled  round  me^  *f  Do  you  see  this 

to  that  or  any  other  parish,  shall  sight?  Could    79U    haY?  believed 

confer  a  settlement  on  any  house*  the  existence  ot  these  meot  if  they 

holder.  .  But  I  would  add,    that  had  not    been    ]uxHluced    before 

sBch  rigjit  to  settlement  should  be  your  eyes  ?  I«et  it  be  a  ksion  to  us. . 

forfeited  by  the  person    claimii\g.  The  idle*  the  pnxflig»le»  and  At 

it»ifbe  diiould  be  proved  to  .have  c)amQrous»  ^fupe  constantly  obtrad^ 

b^UCQUYicted^any  crime^or  to  ins;  thes^hee  ^ffim  eu^  noiii;e. 

have  incurred  )day  infamous,  pvmisb.-  They  deliraii<k  ilttiftte»  aod  faei^oe 

9MmK« during  the  pe(jo4.  .  fiy.t}u9.  u%  wd  W -dM^ptlO  judge  9nd 

•  .         >  CQpdemA 
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candonn  all  dieir  brcidirenin  con-  &tid  soiQetitnes  more  than  'tw^>  fa^ 
sequence  of  their  misconduct.  Vir-  miltes  are  crowded  into  a  cottagfe 
Kne  is  patient,  siYent,  and  unobsenr^  barely  sufficient  for  one.    Parents 
ed ;  it  bdiores  us  to  bring  her  in-  and  children  of  both  sexes,  aYid  of 
to  nodce^  and  re^Yard  her.    Maj  ^11  ages,  are  obliged  to  sleep  fA 
this  society  then  flourish  and  be  one  room,  to  the  injur/  of  their 
perptotidy  if  only  for  Ae  purpose  healthy  and  in  irrolation'  of  all  de* 
ofivwaMfing  meritorious  industry^  cency.      This    has  arisen    partly 
and  creating  in  the  labourers  an  froni    the    increased    expense    of 
emhtion  to  do  ii9t^\ ;  in  their  em^  building  and  repairs,  and  much 
jtoftrs  a  deteniMuttbn  to  do  their  Irom  the  increased  popnlation.    I 
da^  bjr  tfaam,  tdid  an  ^proved  ^ould    propo^   to    give   to   the 
opoioh  <lf  kuftH^  natuk^  P'    Sir,  '  parties  a  power  to  hv  out  in  build- 
tbtt  wfcidi  I  dicfn  contributed  to  ing,  sums  not  exceeding  a  linrit^ 
taitke  loealf  I  now  Wish  to  make  amount*    proportioned    to    their 
natkxkal  ^  aiid  ^om  experience  of  rates*    The  immediate  distress  for 
itt  benefidal  operation  on  a  sAiall  habitations  might  thus  in  some  de- 
scale, I  fffopose  it  to  your  adop*  gree  be  lessened,  and  the  coxnfoit, 
tiott  em  a  gctieral  one,  and  I  repeat  me  faeal^,  and  the  morals  of  th^ 
the  reinarK  I  have  inade,  that  if  it  poor  so  far  promoted.    Baft,  sir,  t 
bib,  ft  can  cost  tWitlAigt    if  it  ^ould  wish  parliament  to  direcr, 
ite<»ds»  it  mniit  be  cf  iaettiUubte  tbat  nH  cottage^  botlt  under  this 
iraloe*    Sir,  I  "^r&aid  next  adveit  {ower  should  be  let  at   fair  and 
Id  a  cirennistance  rdrf  nhzteriaUy  IbH  rents,  and  even  diat  the  c^er- 
^ctincehiiAg  the  beaKb  and  cottifbrt  leers,  in  letting  thb  cottages,  sh^ 
cf  thl»  poor»  and  which  certainly  obtain  for    the  pak'i!dies  to  ^^htch 
t«^ost«s   die   interference   of  m  the^  belong,  the  ben^t  of  the  com- 
Msbicure;    I  mean  the  bnilding  petition  arising  frOto  the  scarcity 
orcoctages.*^*Sir,  I  iiirouM  propose  of  dwellings ;  tor,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
to  revive  and  give  effect  to  the  Jiabtutions  of  the  poor  must  be  th^ 
power    formerly    given    to    the  -property  of  individuals,  who  justlr 
church^wardens  and  olrtoseers,  it  expect  a  reasonable  proHt  for  this 
building   cottage$ ;    to   whidi    I  pan  of  their  capital,  it  would  be 
vpovld  add  die  power  of  buyin|^  unfair  towards  them,  and  ultimate^ 
land  to  a  certain  ext/^t,  not  er-  ,4y  injurious  to  the  poor,  to  let  the 
ceedhig  perhaps  in  the  \riu)le  five  houses  built  by  the  parish,  at  less 
acres.    By  the  limitations  and  re-  than  the    private  proprietor   can 
ttiicttons  I  shaU  impose  upon  it,  aifibrd  to  take  fdr  his.    The  next 
I  am  not  aftaid  of  incurring  die  and  last  subject  on  'which  I  must 
opposition  of  those  Who  have  stsited,  detain  the  house,  is  one  of  primary 
that  the  scareity  of  habitations  is  importance,    and  comprehends    a 
the  only  preventive  check  to  that  vari^  of  detatto.^^ir,  I  mean  the 
morbid     increase    of  population,  mode  of  admitii^ering  relief 'to  die 
vhich  they  assert  it  to  be  the  dt-  poor,  the  qumtum  ol  reUef  to  bfe 
Teet  tendency   of  the    poor-laws  given,  the  distinction  to  be  taken 
to  produce*    Necessity   overturns  between  the  different  applicants  for 
theory,  and  is  paramount  to  con-  -relief,  and  the  method  of  employ- 
trot;  and  the  want  of  habitations  'mem  for  those^*ho  are  healthy  and 
for  die  poor  is  in  manv  places  so  capable  of  work.    I  must  set  out 
great,  that  even  in  villages,  two,  by- declaring,  what  I  believe  I  huw 

mentioned 


mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  mj,  sbaU  be  at  M4tid^— -fiify  I  wQl  not 
speech,  that  I  deem  it  of  moH  tronble  the  house  any  further,  there 
essential  imfortance  u>  m-M^t^  will  be  ainple  details  in  the  bUl ;  I 
the  character  of  itidependeht  in-  would  only  add,  thaV  foUowiog  up 
dustrv^  above  dependent  poverty  $  the '  principle  I  originally  laid 
and  ttiat  t  think  it  a  matter  of  in*-  dpwny  that  4^peiident  poverty 
justice  to  the  labouier,  who  is  should  not»  aa  under  the  work- 
^^ugg^^Rg  by  his  own  efforts  to  houM;  system  it  frequently  hap^ 
maintain  himfself  and  a  numetous  pens,  be  supported  at  a  greatjnr«x- 
£imtly  without  parochial  relief,  M>  pense  thaa  ind^eiident  indu&try 
place  the  mau  ik^ho  does  i)<>t  makf  <2ui  possibly,  iiyytjjyij  I  woaLd  re- 
such  efForts\  in. af  more  dcsinible  or  f^ulate  th^  quEWUitv  of ,  meat  and 
more  favourable  situation  as  t^  ,bn$ud  to  be  furoi^h^  W>  oadi  aor 
foody  lodging,  or  raiment.  To  dividual  in  health  mainiMf^  tn  ai 
age,  infancy,  and  sickness,  I  would  parisli  'house;,  takbg:.  care-  tKaC 
hold  out  the  handof  support*,  pro-  tberic  should  ^  ^  41  times  am 
tection>and  care,  widely  extended,  rumple  .su{>ply  of  other  wholesome 
filled  with  all  ,the  blessings  the  aiid^niurluous-fopd*— -Sir»  I  believe 
most  copious^charky ,  cottld  afibrd.  tliat  I  liave  gone,  through  all- the 
Sir,  the  impotetu  poor  are  to  be  pn:(tters\vhicbhav«^gge$tedtbem« 
coDsidered-under'th^  two  heads  of  sjeliifs  to  ine- in  ib^wide  range  of 
the  unfortunate  and  critnip^I,  for  ^he  poor-laws,.  s)s  fi^  to  be  regulat* 
ibe  purpose  o{  discriminationt  <if  pd^  aj^endedi  'or  en^ct^.  by  par«« 
doiiVg  jvstic<i  to.  .n|ifi(or.tunef  gnf^  liamenti  a^id  J  h^ve- advanced  ju^ 
of  punishing  profligacy. .  [Xbe  far  ia  diges^i^g  tliemt  :that«  I  hape 
nature  of  the  pimishinent;  6>v.  tb^  in  theG9urse[ofa  v^y-fewdays  to 
ci^imlnal,.  and  of  the  aid  to  thp  he*  abki  with  the  permission  of  the 
unfortunate, ,  is  amply  explakiedr;  li^ttsei^ta  present*  dien^-at  your 
.and  Mr.  W4  adds]  1  would  |Ch  bar  m  (be  shapf  of  a  bill.  In  this 
jnedy  one-  yery  great  grleviUlcf^  and  every  partpf  my  task,  Inm 
^hichprevaUs  as  much  to  the  di%  jindertlie,.fi^rpi^test  obligation  to  a 
advantage  of  paristiefi»  a/i  ^o  th^  vvjcry,  v^lua^le^'jirie^d,  {Mr»  Wit 
Oppression  of  tne  objects  i«lie«ed.  shire  of  Hit^hiii^  in  the  county  of 
I  mean  ^e  cusioiii  of  db^pviving  a  Jienford)  widl  «nown  :^nd  highly 
man  of  every  worldly  possessiotl  respected  by  severtd  members  of 
before  relic^f  isadminlster^d.-i'-^^il^  thehou,se.whiC>now  hi>ar^ne;  who 
I  would  propose!  in  ^ase  of  sich-  h^s  contributed  his  tstlents  nnd  es* 
ntsSf  or  other  great  emergen^y>  jperi^ce  10  rhe;  funherpnce  of  this 
that  the  possession  of  furniture,  great  work:  aiAd;!  am  glad  of  the 
tools  and  live  stock,  to  the  value  opportunity  >  forded  me  to  ex« 
of  dO/.,  andaqottage  sot  exceed-  press,  how  much  I  owe  to  his 
ing  tlie  annual  v^ue  of  5/.,  should  fri^dly  assistance.  I  submit  the 
not  preclude  tb^  possessor  frons  whole  with  the  most  perfect  de- 
xeceiving  relief*  Thus  s^  man,  ference  to  the'  wisdom  of  paxliis- 
vihof  as  the  )aw  now  standsi^  must,  ment,  to  be  adopted,  rejected,  cuxw 
by  tlie  acceptance  of  the  mosft  tailed,  or  amended^  as  shall  seem 
tiifling  assistance  be  overwhehiv  moft  expedient.  I  am  open'  t» 
tfd,  will  be  able  to  get  afloat  «gai|i  conviction,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
in  the  world,  and  recover  his  ia-  Icam  the  opinion  of  the  house  of 
dependence   when    t)M   visitation  commons  and   the   country )  for 

whic4 
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^kh  Dorpose  I  should  wish  that 
ti]e  billy  imn  iAtroduced,  should 
be  read  a  first  and  second  tunei 
2ai  committed  pro  fsrmd;  that  it 
should  then  be  priated,  and  gene- 
nllj  circulated;  and  that  after  the 
quarter  sessions  rt  should  be  taken 
into  further  coosidexation*    I  can- 
not, however,  refrain  from  saying, 
that,  tin  better  instructed,  these  are 
2II  /arourite    projects    with    me. 
Dofii^  die    hours     of    anxious 
though  and  laborious   investiga- 
tion which  I  have  passed,  I  have 
Iwn  chatmed  with   the  pleasing 
'.isoTi  of  the  general  melioration 
J  the  Mate  of  society,  and  the 
ereotttal  aad  rapid  dinvnution  .  of 
cs  buiihens.     In  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  education  I  foresee 
in  enligliteoed  peasantry,  frugal, 
jpJusawus,  sober»    orderly,    and 
c-^nteotejp  because    they    are    ac- 
quainted with  the  tyue  value  of 
trjpalitf,  sobriety,   industry,  and 
^''^tr.     Crimes    diminishing,   be- 
ciuse  the  enlightened  understand- 
■'if  aUiQTS  crime.    The  practice 
'-;  Giristianity  prevailing,  because 
i^?  mass  of  your  population  can 
^  vi,  comprehend,  and  fjpel  its  di* 
•^cwigin,  and  the  bciiuty  of  the 
'*''frjn« which  it  inculcates.  Your 
'  \^dom  safe  from  the   insult  of 
i"  enemy,  because   every   m;m 
-  a*s  the  worth. of  that  whicli  h^ 
•^ciileJ  upon-  to  defend.    In  the 
.•jvision  for  tlie  security  of  the 
^^''^i  of  the  poor  I  -see  encour- 
>imtnt  to  fruffality,  security  to 
f*  i-CTty,  and  die  Lirge  mass  of 
-^  people    connected  .with    the 
Ml»  aiuf  indjisohihly  bour>d  to  its 
:  -rvation.     In     the     enlarged 
•*  *er  of  acquiring  settlements,  the 
-^ur  directed     to.    those    spots 
-sre  labour  is  most  .wanted.  Man, 
;??>'  in  bis  increased    indepen* 
-2CC,  and   exempted  from    the 
^  of  being  driven  in  age  from 


tfaie  ^>ot:  where  his  devest  connexlf 
ons  ej^ist,.  and  where  he  has  used 
the  best  exertions,  and  passed  tho 
best  days  of  his  life.    Litigation 
excluded  from. our  courts^  and  har- 
mony reigning  in  our  difereiit  pa^ 
rochtal  districts.     In  the  power  of 
bestowing  rewards  I  contemplate 
patience  and  industry  remunerat- 
ed, and  virtue  held  up  to  distuic* 
tion  and  honour.     In  the  various 
detailed  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
rating,  and  the  equalization  of  the 
county. rate,  I  perceive  the  more 
^quitabie  distribution  of  a  neces- 
sary, but  henceforth  I    trust  de- 
cVeastng  burthen*     Itt^  the  conttt 
tution  of  .vestries,  the  ^  bene&  uni- 
versally resulting  .frOitL  arrange- 
ment, order,    and  ceconomy,  de- 
rived from  the  more  attentive  jnr 
spectionj  by  each,  of  the  genial 
concern.     From  the  power  to^  ex* 
empt  cottages    from  the   rate,  a 
great  relief  to  individuals  at  a  very 
trifling  expense  to  the  public.    I^ 
the  power  to  build  hal?i:ati6ns  for 
the  poor,  their  comfort  and  health* 
Xastly,  in  the  reform  o£  tlie  vort 
hquse  system,  and  the  po\yer  of 
discrimination  in  ^.dminisiex Ing  re* 
lief,     an    abanclonment    of   filth, 
slothfuLiess,  and  vice,  and   a  de.- 
sirable  and  marked  dlstiuction  bc^. 
tween  the   orofligate   and  the  in- 
nocwt.     It  It  were posiii ble  tb at  al} 
this  should  be  only  aa  illusion,, at 
least  it  is  one  tha^  h4s  cliarmcd  me 
through  the  laboms  I  have  under- 
gone for  my  couatry's  good.    But, 
sir,  if  the   opinion^  01   the  wisest 
mankind    are    not   altogetlier    i\lr 
founded,  if  the  test  of  practice  anl 
experience  does  not  in  this  single 
instance  fail  us,  what  I  have  pro- 
posed, corrected  and  improved  br 
the  wisdom    of   parliament,    will 
give  ease  to  those  who  •  contribute 
to  the  necessities  of  their    fellow 
sttbjeccc.,    and     diffuse    happines.^: 

over 
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trer  those  irtio  are  the  tminedr*' 
Irte  objects  of  its  cate.  Sii%  I  xiiove 
lor  leave  to  bring  in  a  biH,  *«  for 
Jrttrtftotitig  and  encottragtnj:  tn- 
ihzstrf  amongst  the  )abotirittg 
dasses  of  the  comnran^^  and 
the  reBef  and  regulation  of  the 
ciTttinial  and  tiecessitons  poor,** 
After  some  conversadonj  in  th« 


course  of  ^kh  die  highest  ealoM 
tvere  pa:ssed  on  Mr.  Whitbrea^ 
talents  and  zeal,  tiie  btli  was 
brotigbt  <in ;  but,  oveing  to  a  change 
6f  admtmstradon  and  the  disaoluA 
tion  of  parUaementy  it  ne^er  passed 
into  a  law :  >pre  shall  not  tberefere 
pursue  the  subject  any  fuTtheti 


iHJMiMi 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Bmaue  JbtfAaitrng  dehaied-^Sr  James  PwUeneifs  RuolmAmi  m  tht  Sut* 

jM^Dttaief  on  ike  Alolkim  rf  the  Slave-irmie^LfOTd  Percy's  Me^ 
Am  ia  aMM  Sietvenf. 

^^I^HE  abolition  of  the  slare-trade  stoclcs  was  at  die  highest  in  1790, 

X'  willand  ought  to  maloe  an  sera  when  the  three  per  cents  were  at 

in  6iur  politicaS  history:   it  wiU  96»  and  at  that  time  there   was 

transmit  with  honour  ue  names  scarcely   any   sinking  fund  ^  the 

ftf  an  aidministration  to  posterity,  price  of  stocks  was  therefore  not 

whidhy  diough  it  existed  hut  little  propordoned  to  the  amount  of  the 

snore  than  twelve  months,  eflfected  smlnne^  fund.    The   quantity   of 

m  purpose  for  which  all  the  respec^  capital  to  be  inrested  in  stock  was 

taole  and  imprejudiced  part  of^die  always  the  best  security  for  keeping 

nadon   had   been  ^strunltng  for  up  the  price.    It  was  agreed  <m  au 

nearly  twenqr  years.    Well  might  hands,  that  the  accumulatioa  of 

lord  GrenviDe  exclaim,  when  the  the  sinking  fund  should  stop  at 

Ainf  was  accomplished,  that  the  some  time :  he  thought  it  should 

parhament  had  performed  oneof  the  stop  now.    The  accumuladon  of 

most  glorious  acts  ^t  had  ever  debt  would  thus  be  prevented,  and 

been  £me  by  any  assembly  of  any  the  situation  of  the  stockholder  not 

nadon  in  die  world.  deteriorated.    The  honouxaUe  ba«< 

On  the  19th  of  February  lord  ronet  next  went  into  a  series  of  cal- 

Henry  Petty  moved  the  order  of  culations,  to  show  the  effects  of  the 

At  da^,  for  the  further  considera-  noble  lord's  plan,  and  his  own, 

don  of^diefinance  resolutions  { upon  contending,   that  the  comparison 

which  was  much  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Sir  James  Pulteney  contended  A  great  accumuladoftof  debt  would 

that  it  was  erroneous  to  suppose  beavotded,andthewartazeswottld 

any  violation  of  faith  towards  the  be  preserved  uncharged. 

stockholder,  in  diverting  the  sink-  Mr.   H.  Thornton   deprecated 

ing  fund  brought  into  the  marker,  equally  the  continuance -of  heavy 

but  from  ifce  proportion  of  the  sink-  taxation,  and  the  hnmediate  inva- 

hi^  fund  to  die  debt   untouched  sion  of  the  sinking  fund.    On  these 

within  the  year.    Tlie  price  o£.die  considerations  he  was  inclined  to 

appipve 
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approve  the  noble  lord's  plan,  and 
2  ?,  because  the  most  maturely 
-^.'711^6,  of  the  plans  brought  for- 
Tird  on  the  other  side,  approxi- 
irn.ted  rwy  nearly  to  that  of  tlie 
r.'.  Me  lord.  He  complained  of  the 
sUtcineni  of  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
iire  (Castlereagh)  ;  that  in  his  caU 
cuUdoQ  he  had  omitted  the  charge 
of  the  yearly  loan  of  eleven  mil- 
lions, which  would  require  the 
pirmcnt  of  interest  for  fourteen 
n:illions.  It  was  unpardonable  to 
li^l'ide  the  public  with  statements 
representing  the  charges  of  the 
ztT  plan  as  comparatively  burthen- 
stcne,  and  to  exclude  from  the 
^"nparatire  view  all  this  considera- 
te n  of  the  great  expense  of  interest 
belonging  to  the  plan  of  the  noble 
!  :d  opposite.  The  noble  lord's 
r'tnfor  taking  the  excess  of  the 
v^'king  fund  was  an  invasion^  which 
culcd  for  every  friend  of  the  sink- 
ing tiund  to  come  forward  in  its  de- 
t-:nce.  Here  the  honourable  gen- 
ilemm  went  into  a  history  ot  the 
pugress  of  the  sinking  fund  from 
j^5  origin,  showing  that  the  benefit 
t^enced  from  it  ought  to  bind 
y^  in  policy  and  gratitude,  to  pre- 
i'rre  the  source  of  all  these  advan- 
'  '?es ;  and  he  concluded  with  say- 
'  V'.  that  after  all  the  expenses  of 
■^'-r  late  unparalleled  exertions,  we 
^re  in  a  situation  to  pay  our  cur- 
[^t  expenses  to  within  two  mil- 
P  ns  and  a  half  of  our  present  year- 
ly charge.  This  fact  proved  a 
p^nud  contrast  with  the  state  of  the 
^y^Y,  who  after  every  scheme  of 
C'^fiscation,  of  diminishing  the 
"iblic  debt,  and  interest  cnarge- 
"Mt  npon  it,  of  paying  assignats,  of 
?' Jndcring  foreign  countries,  of  ex- 
ictmgfrom  allies  tribute  for  protec* 
^ ;^,  and  aD  other  ways  of  picking 
^■^  pockets  of  nations,  was  at  the 
^d  of  tfiese  violent  means.  He 
approved  highly  of  the  plan  of  the 


noble  lord,  as  avoiding  to  lay  any 
burthen  on  the  people  at  present, 
and  as  sparing  the  sinking  fund  till, 
the  time  when  better  aid  could  be 
derived  from  it. 

Mr,  Johnstone  said  the  debates 
on  this  subject  had  the  effect  of 
showing  the  public,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  wliich  had 
been  taken  at  38  millions,  would  not 
be  the  whole  of  the  expenditure^, 
and  therefore  of  removing  any  de* 
lusive  hopes  that  might  arise  from 
such  an  impression.     But  though 
the  noble  lord  could  not  have  ac- 
curately estimated  the  amount  of 
the  actual  expenui cures,  yet  an  ^^ 
creased  expenditure  ought  to  have 
been  provided  for,  and  he  under**' 
stood  that  they  were  likely,  even  ia 
the  present  year,  to  be  called  on 
for  a  much  larger  sum  than  any 
that  had  been  yet  mentioned.   The 
document  that  had  been  circulated 
to  the  public,  held  out  a  more  fa- 
vourable prospect  than  that  which 
was  borne  out  by  the  papers  before 
the    house,    upon   which    it    was 
founded.    That  paper  represented 
that  the  addition  to  the  debt  under 
the  proposed  system,  would  be  on 
the  average  of  ^0  years  three  miU 
lions  and  a  half,  whereas  it  would 
in  fact  be  four  millions  and  a  halff 
It  had  been  the  fashion  formerly  to 
trgue  for  the  necessity  of  relieving 
posterity  from  burthens,  but  now 
the  argument  was  to  relieve  the 
present  moment,  and  leave  the  bur« 
thens  to  posterity  :  to  this  he  had 
no  objection,  because  he  found  the 
systenrihad  not  been  prejudicial  to 
us,  so  far  as  concerned  the  bur» 
thens  handed  down  by  our  ances- 
tors.     But  he  had  an  objection  to 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the 
noble  lord's  (Petty)  plan,  which 
under  the  specious  garb  of  compli- 
cated details^  was,  in  fact,  only  to 
raise   two  millions   and  a  half  a# 

1  year, 
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jesLt^  over  the  amount  of  the  sink*  tory.    Thi>  relief  to  the  country 

ing  Auid*     The  honourable. gea-  was  wisei  in  the  hope  that  Provi- 

tlemsui  then  said*  that  if  eleven  dence,  which  had  so  often  signally 

millions  were  to  be  rai^d  annuallyi  assisted  thjs  country,  would  again 

in  addition  to  the  war  taxes*  and  interfere  in  its  behalf.    If e- dionot 

interest  to  be  provided  only  for  the  think  it  wisCi  bowevcTy    to  have 

difference  between  the  amount  of  stated  the  expenditure  of  the  coun* 

tiie  sinking  fund  and  the  loaU)  the  try  so  low  as  H%  n)iUioi>S|  because 

diflerence  between  the  sums  raised  if  any  addition  were  to  be  made  to 

by  this  plan,  and  that  of  the  noble  that  egipeuditure  it  would,  .create 

lardy  would  be  44  millions ;  and  disappomtment  to  the  public     He 

by  the  noble  lord's  plan  two  mil*  trusted  that*   if  such  an  addition 

lions    fifty-one  thousand    pounds  diould  be.  necessary*  it  would  In* 

permanent  taxes  would  be  imposed  duce  his  lordship  to  make  not  par- 

m  20  yearsy  while  by  his  only  one  simoniousbuticconoiaicalreUrench* 

million  seven    hundred   thousand  ments  in  the  |>ublic  expenditure, 

pounds  would  be  imposed,  and  the  It  had  been  said  tliat  the  sinking 

whole  of  the  war-taxes  would   in  fund  might  become  too  great ;  but 

the   former   case   be  mortgaged*  he  had  no  apprehensions  of  that 

which  in  the  latter  would  be  free*  description,  as  that  fund  had  been 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  there  was  a  intended  to  act  againt  the  debt* 

fallacy  in  the  last  gentleman's  rea-  and  he  wished  to  see.  that  reduced 

soning.    If  the  c;ovemment  were  as  early  as  possible.    The  appro* 

only  to  provide  ror  the  interest  of  priation  of  the  war  taxes  had  been 

the  excess  of   the  loan  over  the  stated   to  be  a    violation  of  the 

amount  of  the  sinking  fund*  and  pledges  ^ven  to  the  pi^bltc,  and 

to  provide  for  the  remainder  out  of  a  dis«^potntmeu(  of  their  reasonable 

the  proceeds  of  the  siiUcing  fiindt  hopes }  but  nece;($ity  called  for  it* 

that  fund  would  be  stationary  du«  and  it  was  only  to  be  feared  that, 

ring  the  war.    Should  the  war  last  under  a  pressure  of  future  circum- 

ten  years*  its  progress  would,  there-  stance%  the  minister  of  the  day 

fore*  be  interrupted,  and  the.  re^  might  make  the    additional    ap* 

demption  of  the  loans  would  be  propriatioa  of  four  per  cent,  the 

effected  in  S5  instead  of  45  years,  ground  of  .future   loajis^    If  the 

He  objected  to  all  the  projects  that  taxes  appropriated  ^M>uld  not  be 

had  been  proposed  as  substitutet  productive*  parliament  would  be 

for  that  of  the  noble  lord  opposite^  bound  tp  make  them  good.    But 

becaoie  they  were  all  founded  oft  he  thoti^ht  the  property-tax*  more 

the  principle  of  invading  the  sink-  equalised  between  the  Isioded  and 

iiq;  ftuidy  which  was  sacred*  and  moneyed  in^eres^  notdescending  so 

not  to  be  touched  except  in  case  of  low  as  at  preseot*  with  ^  allow- 

necessity.    The  plan  of  the  noble  ^D^e  to  fMsrsons  haying  small  in- 

Ibrd  am>rded  better  prospects   to  coiQes   with   large  families*,  and 

the  country  than  any  other,  be*  focSity  of  recovery  of  tb&  tax  when 

caiije  it  was  to  release  it  from  taxa-  proved  by  dme  who  had  Ao  right 

tioB  fivr  three  yean   without   di-  to  pay,  would  be  better  xetained 

mintihtog  its  resourses ;  and  these  tlian  the  other  war  taxes.    Taxes 

three  yean  were  likely  to  be  s&oro  which  came  by  a  circuitous  cmera* 

imppttanlt  than  the  same  number  tioo  were  felt  more  tlian  a  direct 

of  years  in  any  period  ^  oar  hi£-  tatjLf    But  if  any  tiling  could  keep 

6  dowA 
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down  the  price  of  articles^  and  large,  as  a  fitter  opporttinity  vrould 

msure  die  (Economical  expenditure  occur  when  that  noble  lord's  reso* 

proposed  by  the  noble  lord^  it  was  lutions  came.more  immediately  be<^ 

a  cessation  from  taxation  for  three  fore  the  house.    The  noble  lord 

years.  then  repelled  the  inshiuationt  that 

Mr.  Rose  obsenred,  diat  though  there  was  on  die  part  of  ministers 

the  iiononrable  gentlemen  stated,  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  to* 

thatitwottld  be  better  to  continue  wards  the  stockholder,  or  that  any 

the  property   tax  than  the  other  intention,  or  attempt  could  be  in« 

war  tu^  yet  he  apprehended  that  ferred,  from  their  conduct  in  the 

t^  appropriated  war  taxes  would  present  instance,  of  throwing  the 

fiot  redeem  the  loans  for  which  burthens  diat  now  pressed  upon 

^  might  be  moringed  in  four-  the  country,  on  the  shoulders  ot 

tm  yean,  but  womd  not  require  posterity. 

s  much  longer  time,  in  proportion  Lord  Castlereaeh  said,  that  on 
as  tbe  price  of  the  funds  would  a  future  day  he  should  call  upon 
rise,  and  with  this  impression  he  the  noble  lord  to  bring  forward 
thought  it  would  be  madness  to  any  arguments  that  he  could  state, 
pledge  die  war  taxes.  He  was  not  to  prote  that  his  plan  was  justifi- 
pre^ared  to  agree  to  any  one  of  able  on  the  principles  of  political 
the  many  projects  that  had  been  ceconomy.  He  should  also  prove 
sabmitted  to  the  house,  but  as  no  that  the  present  attempt  to  dispose 
nconTcnience  could  arise  from  the  of  the  excesses  of  the  sinking  fund, 
<^y  of  one  yeair,  he  pressed  the  contrary  to  the  laws  that  were  in- 
^^ccftaity  of  putting  off  the  final  tended  to  make  it  sacred,  would 
adoptioa  of  the  measure  till  next  afford  future  ministers  a  most  dan- 
»sion.  The  plan  of  the  noble  geroCts  precedent,  and  introduce 
lord  resembled  that  of  M.  Necker,  disorder  and  confusion  into  diat 
tjiich  had  been  the  chief  cause  very  system,  to  which  the  finances 
^  the  French  revolution.  He  of  thecbuntry  were  to  look  for  re- 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  gular  alleviation  and  support, 
give  a  silent  vote  on  the  subject,  After  some  conversation  be* 
considcrinflr,  as  he  did,  the  resolu-  tween  Mr.  Vansittart*  Mr,  Gan* 
tioas  of  the  noble  lord  fraught  ning  and  Mr.  O.  Johnstone,  the 
with  the  greatest  mischief  to  the  resolutions  were  read  a  second 
^ntry*  time,  and  agreed  to ;  and  bills  on- 

Mr.  Corry  and  Mr.   Perceval  dered  to  be  brought  in  punnatit 

Wi  spoke ;  after  which  thereto. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  took  a  rapid  Oft  tbe  fi6th,  lord  CastleKsigh 

strrey  of  the  di£Ssrent  ar^itaents  proposed  two  athet  resolutions  ill 

tost  had  been  urged  against  his  addition  to  those  formerly  mention^ 

fWi,  daring  the   evening.     He  ed,  the  object   of  whidi  was  t9 

"^  pcoticiihult  .entered  into  some  show,  that  the  noble  lord's  plaA 

P^tnns,   to   demonstrate  the  would   bear  as  little  coBiparitM 

*^cnni(aes  of  those  with  which  with  the  modifications  of  it  ixdiicM 

"*tt)blc  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  he  proposed  as  with  the  old  systete 

^wwMffed  to  support  his  reso-  A  third  resolution  was  to  sbo«^9 

^"w.    Upon  these,  however,  he  that  by  the  noble  lord's  mode  of 

iB9uU  not  think  of  entering  at  managing  the  sinking  fimd,  more 
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injury  Would  be  done  to  the  stock- 
holders than  by  die  former  sy- 
stem, or  either  of  the  plans  propos- 
ed by  hixx?.  Upon  the  fullest  con- 
sideration he  saw  no  reason  to  al- 
ter the  opinion  he  had  first  form- 
ed of  the  noble  lord's  plan,  and 
his  objections  to  it  were  rather  con- 
firmed and  increased  than  dimi- 
nished. 

The  further  consideration  of  the 
noble  lord's  resolution  was  then  de- 
ferred lor  a  fortnlgjit :  in  tl^e  mean 
time,  viz.  on  March  'id. 

Sir  Jiimeg  Pulteney  brought 
forward  some  resolutions  on  the 
same  subject,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
taxes  durln?  the  war,  and  to  mort- 
gage  tlicm  only  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  charge  the  war  debt 
on  tlie  taxes.  By  this  plan  there  would 
be  a  smaller  amount  of  permanent 
debtf  and  a  larger  sinking  fund 
created,  than  by  the  new  one  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  lord.  In  this 
case  the  supplementary  loan  would 
not  be  felt  during  the  war,  and  the 
amount  of  the  war  loan  would  be 
but'  eleven  millions  annually,  the 
interest  of  which  he  proposed  to 
provide  for  in  part  out  ot  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tlie  sinking  fund.  Before 
he  should  move  his  resolutions, 
fro  formdt  with  a  view  to  their  ly- 
in^  on  the  table,  till  they  should  be 
printed,  and  a  future  day  fixed  for 
taking  them  into  consideration,  he 
thought  it  not  improper  to  read  the 
las^  resolution,  containing  the 
comparison  of  the  two  plans.  That 
Resolution  stated,  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  twenty  years,  the  per- 
manent debt  by  the  new  plan  would 

be        £^iSMl^95 

By  his  plan    -    -    -    285,595.705 

Leavingadifferenceof  82,715,790 
The  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  by 


his  plan,  would  be  -/'14-,359,900 
By  the  new  plan       -     I2,768,90n 

Leaving  a  di fference  of     1 ,59 1 ,0()0 

The  total  amount  of  permanent 
taxes  th:it  would  be  required  by 
the  new  plan  would  be  2,05 1 ,000 
Byhisplan      -     •     .       1,985,228 

Leaving  a  balance  of  6S,7Tl 

.  Tliehonourable  baronet  conclud- 
ed by  moving  his  first  resolution. 
Some  more  conversation* took 
place  on  tlie  subject  of  Snance ;  but 
as  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took 
place  before  any  of  the  plans  were 
finally  adopted,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  enter  into  any  further  de- 
tails. U}>oji  tliese,  or  some  of 
them,  or  upon  some  modification 
of  one  or  more  of  tliese  plans  some- 
thing will  probably  be  hereafter 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
W  ithoutentering  upon  the  debates 
relative  to  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion, which  differed  but  little  from 
others  on  similar  occasions,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  the  discussions  in  the  bouse  oi 
commons  on  the  bill  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  which  had 
been  sent  from  the  lords»  on  thej 
23d  of  February. 

Lord  Howie  k   was  not  airaie 
at  this  moment  that  any  perse 
would  attenjpt  to  justify  the  pni 
ciple  of  the  slavfe-trade,  which  w: 
universally  admitted  to  be  inhi 
man  and  unjust,  as  well  by  thofl 
who  were  interested  in  that  b* 
barpus  traffic,  as  those  who  wei 
not.     The  African  slave-trade  vr, 
most  inliuman  and  unjust ;  and 
that  was  admitt^,  there  was 
occasion  to  dwell  on  that  part 
the  argument.     It  was  cniel,  ini 
much  as  it  was  an  incitement 
crimes  the  most  atrocious,  such 
kidnapping,  robbery,  and  murd^ 
and^sdl^ie  bad  passions  of  rapii 
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It  W2$  a  bar  to  the  civilization  of 
nua  on  an  extensive  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  middle  p:ws:is^e  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies,   there 
wi5  none  bold    enough   to  assert 
that  it  was  a  lazur7,  and  that  the 
iLiTts  were  ready  to  join  in  die 
cbncc  and  song,   and  the  tabor, 
and  offitr  np  prayers  for  their  de- 
liverers.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
the  house  had  heard  of  the  torments 
dt  the  middle     passage,   though 
there  were  one  or  two  individuals 
vho  differed  from  the  general  opi- 
oim.    Indeed  it  was  so  much  ad- 
mired,  that  one  person  had  assert- 
ed that  the  slave-trade  was  so  ex- 
celleat  a  thing,  that^  if  it  did  not 
exist,  he  would  propose  its  being 
carried  into  effiect.     It  was  said  it 
was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
the  holy  scriptures  ;  but  in  reply 
to  this  he  would  refer  to  the  prin- 
ciples of   the    Christian   religion, 
vhich  comprised  the  whole    duty 
iisan,    to  **  do  unto  all  men  as 
Toa  wish   they    should   do  unto 
70U."    As  far  as  relates  to  Africa, 
2nd  that  unfortunate  counti7,Mt 
conld  not  be  just  on  the  principles 
cf  humanity.     It  was,  however, 
attempted  to  be  shown  at  the  bar 
0^  the  house,  tliat  as  a  question  of 
policy  it  was  in  some  degree  just ; 
hut  he  contended  that  the  slave* 
trade  should  be  abolished  in  justice 
to  Africa,  in  justice   to  the  mer- 
chants, injustice  to  the  ship-owners, 
and  in  justice  to  the  character  of 
Great  Britain.     His  idea  of  justice 
^  that  this   country    was   not 
j^ified  in  violating  die  rights  of 
others,  by  the  perpetration  of  all 
Possible  wrongs,  and  therefore  he 
^^  protest  against  the  conclusion 
^ivm  by  the  friends  of  the  trade. 
i%  therefore,  it  was  shown  that  it 
*««  unjust,  as  being    an    inciter 
aicnt  to  robbery,  cruelty,  and  mur- 


der, there  was  no  practical  benefit 
whatever  that   should  'induce  the 
legi!,larure  to  countenance  it  for  a 
moment.     If  it  should  be  attended 
with  any  individual  inconvenience, 
the  house  must  endeavour  to  ac- 
complish a  great  and  general  good. 
But  he  did  not  diink  tnat  even  such 
would  be  the  case,  and  the  aboli- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  both    houses  of  parlia- 
ment.     The  next  point  of  view  in 
which  he  was  solicitous  to  co&isider 
the  question  was  as  to  its  policy, 
and  the  arguments  adduced  with 
respect  to  the  abolition  being  de- 
structive of  the  commercial  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,     fiis  lord- 
ship then  proceeded  to  a  variety  of 
calculatioiis  and  arguments  which 
most  satisftuctortly  proved,  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  commerce  would 
be  aiFected  in  the  most  trifling,  if 
in  any,  degree  by  the  abolition  of 
the  trade.     It  had  been  said  that 
the  'abolition  of  this  trade  wduW 
be  Tuinous  to   the  Britislf  navy  j 
that  he  denied,  but  he  insi.^ted  that 
the  abominable  trade  itself  opsertit- 
ed  to  do  it  a  greater  injury  than 
any  thing  else,  nor  couki  the  mid* 
die  passage  l>ill  obviai3fe  tlie  eviU 
that    diminished    the    number'  of 
British  seamen ;    it  provided    no 
remedy  against   the   effect '  of  cli- 
mate, of  hard  service,  of  had  air,  of 
the  cruelty  of  masters  of  ships  in 
that  trade,  or  of  any  of  those  disas- 
ters that  befel  men  whilst  On  shore, 
in  the  performance  of  their  obnoxi- 
ous services  in  the  kidnapping  the 
unhappy  Africans :  and  by  the  re- 
turns it  appears  that  the  nunfber 
of  deatlis  in  that  trade,   compared 
with  the  deaths  in  any  other*  trade, 
of  Briiish  seamen,  was  in  the  ratio 
of  eight  to  one.     His  lord  <hip  un- 
dertook next  to    prove   that  the 
West  Iiuiia  Negroes,  without  any 
new  importations,  and  with  proper 

I  :i  treatment, 
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txt9tag»ntt  wvnld  he  aUe  of  them- 
selves to  cultivate  all  tke  lands  we 
possess  these.  Hit  lordship  re* 
j^ated  various  instances  oi  die 
oraelty  practised  by  negro^drivers, 
which  being  particularly  felt  by  the 
ieqiales,  tended  considerably  to 
diminish  population*  and  contended 
that  kindness  and  humanity  would 
Mid  more  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  population  than  any  thing  else 
iij^  the  world.  He  deprecated  the 
idea»  chat  the  bill  would  be  pro«- 
ductive  of  revolt  and  disaffection 
In  the  islands;  and  illustrated 
this  by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
and  observations  i^ready  in  the 
public  recollection ;  and  be  com^ 
bated»  with  equal  success  and 
strength  of  argument,  the  insi- 
Buation  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  population  of  the  whites. 
Much  might  be  done  in  the  We^t 
Indies  by  machinery,  and  a  great 
deal  of  work  might,  be  •  dme  by 
whit|ss>  all  of  whidi  is  now  done 
^Y  pegfoes.  These  things  consi- 
demdi  it  weuld  be  allowed  that 
/  the  necessity  of  employing  tha( 
sun^ber  of  slaves  tbey  do  now^ 
may  be  obviated  to  a  very  ex- 
tensive degree.  It  was  also  urged 
ihat  ^  abolishing  the  slave-tiade 
was  doing  nothing,  miless  slavery 
it^lf  was  abolished."  This  he 
woitld  not  ^mit ;  but  he  believed 
HI  woi^d  allow,  that  when  the 
abolition  should  be  accomplished, 
the  other  as  a  natural  consequence 
would  follow  (  so  it  did  in  Greece^ 
^nd  Rome,  smd  so  it  did  in  £u- 
|;ope.  It  would  cease  by  degrees. 
It  had  subsided  almost  throughout 
America,  except  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolii^a,  and  there  it  was 
fiot  exfieqted  long  to  continqe. 
Another  argument  was  applied 
|o  as  little  purpose,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  house  would  agree  therein 
yrixh  him  in  thinking  so  too ;  and 


that  was,  "  that  if  Great  Britalii  ~ 

abandons  the  trade,  other  nations 
will  take  it  up.'*  He  was  convinced 
that  they  would  not.  Neither 
France  nor  Holland  would  vencoxe 
to  retain  it ;  nor  would  the  popu» 
lation  of  any  of  the  colonies  they 
have,  or  may  possess,  requixe  it. 
Denmarlf  may  abolish  it ;  all  £a« 
rope,  but  Portugal,  has  abandoned 
it,  and  it  was  very  .improbable 
they  would  attempt  to  revive  k. 
After  alluding  to  the  opinioiui  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the  sub- 
ject,* he  concluded  by  observing 
that  it  was  no  loi^ger  a  question 
of  party,  it  was  a  question  of  jus? 
tice 'and  humanity ;  it  was  befitting 
this  great  empire,  and  it  was  be* 
coming  that  house. 

General  Gascoyae  replied  to  the 
noble  lord-  He  re-fitoted  the  ar* 
gnments    that  h^ve  been  so  fxe- 

Sently  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
ve*trade;  denied  that  any  such 
mortality  as  that  asseited  by  the 
noble  lord  existed  in  the  ships  em- 
plopred  in  that  traffic,  and  com- 
plained of  the  tttjuitke  with  which 
the  friends  of  the  aboUtion  refiised 
to  hear  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  The  stake  was  tremendous. 
We  were  risking  the  loss  of  the  cor 
lonies,  and  the  loss  of  the  colonies 
would  be  the  downfidl  of  die  British 
empire. 

Mr.  Roscoe.-rl  cannot,  as  I  con- 
ceive, with  propriety  give  a  silent 
vote  on  this  occasion.  That  vote, 
sir,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  house  for  the  at^lition  of 
that  trade.  In  giving  this  vote,  i 
sl^all  at  least  satisfy  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  my  own  conscience. 
But  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  shall  at  the 
same  time  perform  my  duty  to  my 
constituents.  For,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  people  of  Liver- 
pool in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
l  must  beg  leave  to  inform  this 

house. 
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hoQse,  Aat  they  are  by  no  inean^ 

unannnous  in  sapport  of  the  trade 

in  qoestioii.     On  the  contrary,  a 

gn»i  and  respectable  body  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Liverpool    are    as 

adrenc  to  the  slave-trade  as  any 

other   persons^  in    these    realrns; 

and  I  shoold*  greatly  disappoint 

their  expectations,  and  their  wished, 

if  I  ««re  not  to  vote  for  the  abn^ 

litioa  of  that  trade.     After  the 

Irnajth  of  time  during;  which  thw 

snbject  has  been  constdercd  by  the 

*  .3on  at  larger  it  wonld  be  ]per- 

iftdj  mnecestary  for  me  to  di^uss 

L^  pnacipie  of  the  btlU  or  to  de- 

oifl  the  house  by  additional  argn- 

nena  in  its  favour.      Tliere  tf» 

lunrever,    one    argument    which 

has   always  appeared    to  me  sb 

flevt  so  conduMvei  and  so  short, 

that  I  win  ventare  to  state  1(4    Sir, 

the  African  slave-trade  has   aK 

ways  sab^sted  <inly  by  an  abuse. 

if  we  ^  pbce  the  hvman  race  ili 

*aj  Cur  and  reasonable  situation, 

a  we  pnmde  tiiem  whh  the  ne- 

cessariei  and  aocommodations  of 

%9  they  most  by  the  very  kw 

ot  their  natiiM  inevitably  increase. 

It  is  oaly,  thta»  because  the  slavte 

ia  oar   West     India  islands   ai^ 

aot  ia  that  proper  situation^  and 

»e  net  provided  with  the  j>ropeir 

neceoaries  of  lilt»  that  a  dimimi. 

bon  of  number  continually  octufs^ 

and  fjkt  davt-iflrade  becomes  ne- 

oscvf  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

^  sif«     the    bill   before   the 

house  will  not  oaly  prtvent  the 

^wther  piustcution  oc    the   trad* 

to  Afnca,    but    will    also  effect 

andier  gieat  and.  beneficial  por- 

pose,   not  contemplated  on    the 

^  of  the  bill;    it  will  itmaedi- 

vdj  and  necessarily  improve  and 

*J^a«a»  the    condition    of   the 

"am  in  the  West  Indies.    For,  as 

"«  as  the  planter  shall  be  con- 

voecd  that  he  cannot  make   ap 


the  deficiency  of  hiS  slaves  by 
purchase,  as  soon  as  he  can  no 
longer  act  upon  the  horrid  maxim 
*<  diat  it  is  better  to  buy  a  slave 
than  breed  one,"  he  will  then  bfe 
called  upon,  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  interest,  to  pay  that  attend 
tioti  to  the  comfort  and  aceoni* 
modation  of  his  slaves  which  is  so 
esientially  necessary  for  their  in- 
crease and  their  happiness.  In  di^ 
cussing  a  question  of  this  mag- 
nitude, affecting  so  great  a  por- 
^on  of  the  humam  race,  it  is  inm 
pos^ble  to  close  our  eyes  to  thaft 
p«t  of  the  wotld  which  has  snf> 
rertd  so  greatly  by  the  efiecu  of 
the  trade  in  qtiesdotk  I  mean 
the  coast  of  Anlc%  I  should  be 
sorry  la  accuse  this  country  hs  be- 
lt^ the  sole  caase  of  tin  state 
oT  ignorance  and  degtadation  In 
wbkh  that  immense  conthientyet 
remains.  But  I  most  be  albMred 
to  say,  that  if  we  have  not  been 
the  cause  ci  the  evil,  we  hat^ 
^  least  contributed  in  k  high 
degree  to  preyait  its  removal. 
When  we  eonsider  the  nature  of 
the  trade,  whan  we  refleec  diist 
the  objects  cf  onr  commerte  hav« 
been  om  fbHow-creattires ;  and 
thaa  the  aftticles  which  we  faavb 
furnished  ia  fecutn  have  been 
chiefly  fit-e*anti«raaaimmicioii,brafl« 
dy,  articles  of  distraction,  axticlis 
(Of -debaticheryi  I  camMCbut  hsic 
thnt  we  have  ki  a  great  degree 
contribvted  to  frretent  thait  cirl- 
lizacion  and  imptovement  in  A- 
frica,  which  might  otherwise  have 
tkken  place.^  Howevef  anxions  I 
have  alwars  been  for  the  ahoVU 
tion  of  tnis  traffit,  it  has  heeii 
my  uniform  opinion  diat  this  should 
be  effected  by  gradual  and  proper 
measures.  And  heie  I  beg  it 
muy  be  most  ^plicitly  under- 
stood, that  in  spe;^king  of  f^m^ 
dual  measures,  it  never  was  my 

1 4<  idea 
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idea  that    the    trade   should    be  who  ever  solicited  Justice  of  this 
.continued   for   the    advantage  of  house.     But,  sir,  there  is  another 
those    persons    who  are  engaged  compensation  of  a  much  higher 
in    carrying  it  on.      No,     sir,    I  and   better  nature  to   which    the 
would  not   continue  the  trade  a  merchants     of   this    country    are 
.month,    a  week,    a  day*  on  any  entitled.    That  compensation  is  to 
.«uch  grounds.     It    was  well  oh-  be    found  in  the  more  extended 
.served  on  a  former  night  in  this  trade  and  commerce  of  this  coun* 
house,  that  justice  is  due  to  all  try.     When  we  consider  the  im« 
persons,  as  well  to  our  own  coon-  .mense    revenue    which     we    are 
trymen  as  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  called  upon  to  payj  it  i&  evident 
I  fully  assent  to  this  observation.— r  that    the  time  is    arrived    when 
The    honourable  gentleman  then  we    must    avail    ourselves  of  all 
proceeded   to  consider  the  eflPects  our  resources :— -^^hcn  we  look  at 
of  the  abolition  as  it  affected  the  the  immense   power   acquired  by 
mercantile  interests,  and  proceeded  the  great  tyrant  of  the  continent, 
as  follows  :    Aild  now,  sir,  as  tp  .we   must   perceive  that  it  is  ne^ 
the  question  of  compensation    to  .cessary  to  oppose .  to  him  an  im^ 
those    persons    who  may    be  in-  .Inense    colonial  -power,   whereby 
jured  by  the  effects  of  the  pre-  we  may  maintain  and  enlarge  the 
'^nt  measure^  I  cannot  enteruin  maritime  strength  of  our  country, 
a  doubt  that  this  house  Will  be  Under    such     circumstances    we 
earnest  to  distribute  justice,  in  its  ovght  to  extend  ourselves  to  the 
^ropet-  degree  to  all  who  are  en-  east   and    to  the  NvesL      It    can 
titled  to  it..    The  trade  in  ques-  no  longer  be  coiStceakd  that  the 
•tion    has    be«n    long  oarlied  on  question  respecting  tbe  East   Ix^ 
.•with    the     concurrence     of     the  dies  is  now  ;SO  clojidy^opnnected 
country,   anod  under  the  sanction  with  the  safety.and  prosperity  of 
of  the  legislature,    and  has,    till  this  country,  that  they  can  scarcely 
the  present   time,    been   thought  be  separately  coxusidered»  nor  caa 
indispensably  neeessairy  to  the  cul-  it  be  supposed ..tl^al.' we. can  any 
tivatipn  and  prosperity  -of  our  cd-  longo:     allow    ourselves     to    be 
lontal    possessions.       If,  then»    it  crippled    in  this  essexuiii  branch 
.ibofild  hereafter  .^appear  that  the  of  our  commerce* .  L«t  there  be 
•persons  engaged  in* carrying. it  on  no  monopoly  but  the    monopoly 
should    sustain  an  actual  Toss,  by  of  the  country  at  large.    Sir»  I 
the  operation  oi  the  present  bill,  have  lone  lesided  in  uio  town  -of 
-^iicftalosa  of  ^ventwsil  or   pro-  liiverpoor :r-it    u^   now -upwards 
spectrve  profits^  vf hich  they  might  of  SO  years   since    I    first  mised 
have  derived  fro'm  continuing  to  sAy  voice  in    public    against  the 
carry  on  the   trad^  (for  to  such  traffic  which  it  is    the  ob^t  of 
a  claim  it  would  be  absurd    tp  <his  bill  to  abolish*      From  that 
.listen,)  but  a  real  and  substantial  Mae  I  have  never  concealed  my 
ioss,   by  not  being  able  to  witli-  sentiments    upon  it  in  nubUc  co- 
draw   thtir  capital    and    to  close  .inp^vate,    and  •  I    shall   always 
their    concerns   within    the   time  think  it  the  greatest  happiness  of 
limited  by  the  bill, — then  I  must  my  life,  that  I  nave  baud  the  ho- 
.assert    that    the  persons   making  nour  to  be  p^esient  on  thk  occa- 
.such   claims  are  as  well  entitled  sion,  and    to.  ^gipcpr  with  those 
to    compensation    as  any  persons  true  frienjjU  i^4\ii|U<^^  of  hdma- 
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nitr,  and,  as  I  most  firmly  believei  beings  from  home  and  country, 

cf  sound  policy,  who  havebrought  and    from    relations  and  friends, 

forv-urd  the  present  measure,  for    transportation  into  a  foreign 

Mr.Fawkes — sir,  I  rise  to  p)erfbrm  land;    but    shall    extend    my   in- 

a  solemn  but  voluntary  pledge  n)ade  quiry    to  tbe  means  aad    expedi- 

uj  Tny  consticaents,  that  I   would  ents  by  y?hich  they  are  obtained. 

mark  with   ray  express  reproba-  The  condition  of  savage  life,  we 

tion    a    traffic    the  most    unjust  should  think,   sir,    sufficiently,  de- 

aai   etecrable ;     a    trade    which  plorable,  without    employing   hu- 

ius,  during  the  whole  course  of  man    ingenuity    to    aggrav^ite  \t% 

xn/  existence,  «xcited  the  strong-  incidentiU  calamities.     We  should 

e>:  abhorrence   in  my  mind,  and  suppose  that  man,  instructed  man, 

10  resist  the  coDCinuahce  of  which  should  at  least  endeavour  to  avoid 

is  ^s  night  a  proud  and  satisfac«  increasing    the     mi'^eries    of    the 

tory    feelings    enhanced    by    the  untutoied,    and    not  ^pervert   the 

zraieful  recollection,. that  I  have  superiority  of  reason,  by  augment- 

beea  enabled  ta  join  with  my  ho»  ing   evils,  which  it  in  his  duty  to 

courable  colleague  {Mr.  Wilber*  d'^^*^b.     WiU  the  house  of  com- 

ibroe)  in  the  •aecomplishment   of  mons  tolerate  a  trafHc  commencing 

thit  object^  \7hich  was  the  steady,  in  injustice,  and  frequently  teimii 

uikmsgt    an«l    vircuous    aim    of  nating  in  murder?  Will  it  lend  its 

bis  pnvate  exertlom  and  his  pub*  countenance  to  a  system  commu- 

lie  duties.     The   hoble  lord  who,  nicating  misery  to  the  whole  conti- 

itith  his   wonted  eloqnence,   and  nenc  of  Africa,  and  entailing  in- 

Aaaasverable    rcasonhig,  •    nioved  delible  dishonour  on  the  character 

this  Mbject,     has^    I  trust,  fully  of  Great  Britain  ? — No  ;  the  time 

confinced    this     house,    that   the  has  at  lengtli  arrived,   whfn   die 

neasnie  which   be    supports  and  arm  of  the  slave-dealer  must  h» 

Kcommends   is    founded  •  on  thfi  arrested,  and  when  men  who  are 

true  principles    of  ^>  sound   and  anxious    to  grow  rich  must  first 

liberal  policy*     It  is  unnecessary  learn  to  be  humane.     Among  the 

for  me  to  follow,  that  noble  lord  many  attempts  to  justify  t!ie  ini« 

timmgb    the    clear    and    precbe  quitous  trafHc,    and  amongst  the 

statements  which  he  made,  or  to  variety  of  stuthoritics  cited  to  prove 

idrcrt  to  those    calculations  and  its*  propriety,  the   holy  scriptures 

ioierenoes,   which    were   so    ably  have  by  some  been  quoted.    That 

>nd  fairly    deduced. — ^There  are  ;he  divine  author    of  the   Christ 

ttiU  powerful  reasons  wihich  im«  tian    faitby    who  eiigaged  in  hii 

periottsly  sway  rtie  tO  support  the  terrestrial    mission   for  the  cxclu* 

aWitioo  of  this   trade  in '  slaves,  iWe    purpose    of    saving    sinners, 

*iJ  which  justify  every  oppodtion  and   who  authorised  by  his  pre* 

^  tbe  continuance   of  a  system  cepts,  as  he  sanctioned  by  his  ex« 

bottomed  op  iojust  ice  audi  nliuma*  ample,    the  sublime  and  benevo« 

^'    AnaCH^st    those    which    I  lent    maxim  of   «<  charity   to  aU 

^1  take  the  liberty  of    stating  men,"  that  his  exalted  dtspensa* 

td  the  house,  <h^  claims  of  plun*  tinns  should  be  perverted  into  a 

^«3td,   persecuted    Africa     shall  justification    of  a  monstrous,  un« 

^  be  forgotten.     Nor   shall  I  jiut,    and  inhuman    policy,  is  a 

'^tisfy  mysdf    with  viewing   the  principle   at  which  religion  shud- 

".^itttion  as  to  the  mere  circum^  tiers  and  morality  revolts.     It  is  a 

stance  of  dngging  those  unhappy  principle    hostile  to    our   piesent 

views 
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▼icws  and  future  expectations) 
it  disrobes  the  Gospel  of  its  pa-* 
my,  and  plunders  mankind  of  th«r 
hopes*  But  we  are  also  conscious 
liwt  slavery  has  been  coexistent 
with  tlie  formation  of  the  world, 
that  it  has  continued  through  all 
tfks  •  progression  of  succ^ibg 
a^es :  so,  I  answer,  have  other 
▼ices;  and  will  it  be  adtyiitted, 
that  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Bineteenth  century,  an  enlightened 
legislature  is  called  upon  to  sup- 
port a  system  of  iiijustice  and  per- 
secution, upon  fTnnsy  pretexts, 
arising  out  of  the  ignorance,  the 
arrogance,  or  the  criminal  pas- 
nons  of  former  ages?  One  task 
yet  remains  for  me  to  perform,  a 
task  from  which  I  only  shrink, 
convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  my 
talents  to  do  justice  to  the  deserv- 
ing object  of  my  panegyric.  Iri 
aniicipatine  the  result  of  this 
night's  debate,  I  naturally  look 
with  reverence  and  respect  to  that 
exalted  and  benevolent  individual, 
who  has  made  this  signal  act  of 
mercy  and  justice  the  leadine 
feature  of  his  public  life.  I  look 
with  feelmgs  of  pride  to  the  re- 
mit of  those  labours  to  which  my 
honourable  colleague  has  so  de- 
voted himself.  His  actions  stand 
not  in  need  of  individual  eulo- 
gium  ;  he  has  raised  a  monument 
to  his  fame,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  universal  benevolence* 

Suod  nonimberedax,iion  aquilo  iapottnt 
otset  diniere,  aut  ionumerabUit 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  tempomm. 

I  rejoice  with  him  in  the  find 
and  glorious  victory  which  he  is 
about  to  obtain.  I  rejoice  in  my 
country,  and  in  this  house,  for 
the  great  act  of  humanity  they  ap- 
pear willing  to  dbplay.  The  age 
m  which  we  live  teems  with  won- 
ders I*  and  in  the  events  which  arc 
daily  witnessed  by    Europe/i^ 


great  strtiggle  ftn-  its  liberties  ttiij 
take  place  on  English  ^utiJ. 
Let  us  not  go  forth  with  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  as  a  weight 
upon  our  hearts ;  but  rather  let(ns 
rid  our  country  of  the  sin,  and,  m 
the  adoption  of  this  act  of  legis- 
lative wisdom  and  justice,  recom- 
mended by  ^e  noble  lord,  make 
some  atonement  for  the  too  lonf 
injured  and  insulted  rights  of  ha- 
ananity. 

Lord  Mahon  tose,  and,  in  a 
maiden  speech,  addressed  the  house 
as  follows; — In  rising,  nr,  to  ad« 
dress  you  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  do  not  intend  to  trespass  feng 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  bonsei 
for  I  have  not  the  presumption  to 
suppose  that  I  can  add  any  thing 
to  what  has  been  so  ably  snd  so 
eloquently  atated  by  the  noble 
lord  who'  opened  the  debate.  I  am 
impelled,  however,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  deliver  my  opinioa  on 
the  subject  which  is  at  fttxht 
under  consideration^  and  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  ef  the  no^ 
interesting  and  importaitf,  that 
was  ever  debated  wkhin  these 
walls.  I  am  aware  that  thoo^h 
this  subject  has  been  ofteA  d<s* 
cassed»  though  it  has  received 
upon  many  former  occasions  die 
&irest  and  fullest  investi^tioii)  jet 
that  a  difference  of  opinion  utm- 
tonatdy  prevails  respecting  it.  ^  I 
dmly  lament,  sir,  that  diis  shoold 
be  toe  case ;  but  m  whatever  light 
the  subject  may  be  viewedi  and 
whatever  variety  of  sentiment  may 
prevail  upon  tfifferetit  noims,  i 
should  wish  to  believe,  mat  with 
respect  to  the  p-incipk  of  the 
slave-trade  there  covld  exist  but 
one  sentiment  in  this  house  and 
In  the  country.  To  excite  oar 
bdignation  and  abhorrence  it  is 
only  neceuary  to  know  that  man 
is   bought   and  sold  by  mafi.  ' 

compkuBi  sir,  of  the  principle  (^ 

die 
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tke  skre-ftrade,  of  the  principle 

which   is  iatiinatelf  and  insepa^ 

nkiLj  united  with  it*  of  the  fun* 

dainental  principle  upon  which  it 

tests*    ana  by^  which  alone  it  is 

np^orted.     The  principle  is>  tha^ 

BntUi  sotjects  ar^  allowed  to  tear 

bj  Ticdeiice  from  their  home  their 

fi^kw-creatures;  to  take  them  from 

dieir  iuailjf  and  from  their  friends, 

3iid  from  all  the  endearments  of 

social*  dlOilig^  not  of  ciTilized  life  ; 

ID  convert    them  from  freemen 

iato  slavis*  and  to  subject  diem 

{df  the  remainder  of  their   Kves 

to  the  arbitrary  will  and  wanton 

caprice  of  otljers.    I  would  ap^ 

pod  to  those  sentiments  of  justice* 

of   humanity*     of    benevolence* 

viuch  axe^  I  am  sure*  inherent  in 

ibe  beeasts  of  all  those  whom  I 

have  now  the  honour  of  addressing. 

I  would  call  upon  them  in  me 

same  of  suffering  humanity*  in 

(be  aaoie  of  an  oppressed  and  in* 

jored  nation*  in  the  name  of  those 

^ncQgf  which  have  been  sufferedt 

of  drose   r^hts   which  have  been 

f  kdated^  I  would  call  upon  them 

to  stop  this  odious  and  execrable 

tn£Bc*     It  is  a  traffic*  siv*  which 

las  been  forcibly  but  truly    de^ 

scribed  as  a  traffic  in  human  blood 

aad  tears*  in  misery  and  suffering* 

I  would  call  upon  the  house  to 

act  in  conformity  to  the  resolutions 

passed  in  the  last  sessioa  of  the  late 

parliament*  and  which  form  the 

foandation  of  the  measure  which 

u  Qov  prc^iosed.    And  here  I  beg 

tesTe  to  remind  the  house  of  the 

opinions  which  were   entertained 

Qpon  this  subject  by  that  illustrious 

'^tesxnan  Mr.  Pitt*  whose  loss  we 

^  (Seplore  |  to  whom  I  was  con- 

occtea  by  every  tie  of  blood*  of 

pnnte  friendship*  and  of  personal 

creation ;  and  whose  memory  I 

ibil  ever  cherish  ^^  sentiments 

df  love  aad  grafi^^^i^  This  gre*t 


man*  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  or  to  think  but  with  respect^, 
employed,  upon  many  occasions* 
his  sjdendid  eloquence  and  tran^ 
scendant  talents  in  urging  tlie 
adoption  of  thut  measure  waich  is 
now  proposed.  I  trust,  upon  all 
these  grounds,  that  the  house  is 
now  arrived*  after  full*  mature  and 
deliberate  discussion*  at  the  com* 
pletion  of  this  great  work*  the 
most  lu)nourable  and  glorious  that 
was  ever  consummated.  We  ape 
now  called  upon  to  decide  whethei^ 
We  will  sanction  the  continuance  of 
a  system  which  would  disgrace 
times  and  countries  the  most  bar? 
barons  and  uncivilized;  whether 
we  will  suffer  this  stain  to  UfnisH 
the  lustre  of  our  national  character ; 
whether,  when  we  complain  so 
often  and  so  loudly  of  the  injustice* 
violence*  and  oppression  of  our 
ei\enues,  we  will  suffer  still  greater 
instances  of  injustice,  violence*  and 
(oppression  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  ?  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  house  will  not  seprv 
rate  this  night,  that  tlie  members 
of  it  will  not  retire  l^me  without 
the  heart-felt  satisfaction  of  Ji^ 
charging  a  sacred  and  solemn  duty 
which  they  owe  to  ttiemselves,  to 
their  country,  and  to  tlieir  God«  . 
Lord  Milton  could  not  suffer  a 
subject  of  that  interest  to  pass*  with- 
out offering  his  sentin  lents  upoiy  it : 
his  opinion  was  confirmed  that  the 
slave-tmde  was  contrary  not  only  to 
justice  and  humanity,  but  also  to 
sound  policy.  As  loii^  as  the  trade 
was  continued,  Britain  would  be 
giving  a  premium  to  rapine  and 
murder,  and  preventing  the  prch 
gress  of  civilization  on  the  coast  oi 
i^rica.  Fiai  juutlilof  ruat  caslwi^ 
Though  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool may  suffer  some  loss*  let  this 
foul  stain  be  washed  from  the  char 
racter  q£  the  nation. 

Mr.  Braggo 
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'  Mr.  Braggc  Bathurst  recom- 
mended a  gradual  system  of  abo- 
lition by  heavy  fines,  to  be  annu- 
iilly  increased  for  six  years ;  the 
trade  then  to  cease  altogether.  He 
tx*ishcd  also  for  a  gradual  abolition 
in  proper  time,  first  substituting 
villenage  for  slavery,  and  thence 
proceeaing  to  complete  freedom. 
If  the  purchase  on  the  coa$t  of 
Africa  should  be  abruptly  stopped, 
he  dreaded  that  the  massacre  of 
the  slaves  brought  down  to  the 
coast  to  be  sold,  would  be  the 
result. 

Sir  John  Doyle  made  an  amusing 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  abolition, 
and  concluded  by  reciting  some 
shocking  instances  of  cruelty  to 
the  negroes  that  had  come  under  his 
own  eyes.  He  had  known  the  con- 
tempt of  these  poor  creatures  car- 
ried so  far,  that  when  one  man 
killed  two  negroes  belonging  to  an-^ 
other,  the  other  would  not  be  so 
imgenteel  ns  to  exact  the  fine  due 
by  law,  but  balanced  the  account 
centeelly  by  shooting  two  of  his. 
Abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
the  only  mode  of  securing  better 
treatment  for  the  blacks,  and  of 
rendering  tht»  colonies  flourishing. 

The  solicitor-general  made  a 
very  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of 
the  abolition  5  and  concluded  with 
a  fine  representation  of  the  grati- 
tude which  the  vote  of  that  night 
would  call  forth  from  posterity, 
and  of  the  happiness  which  many 
of  the  younger  members,  who  were 
present,  would  have  in  beholding 
what  they  had  anticipated  with  all 
the  generous  ar3our  of  youth,  ex- 
pressed by  some  of.  them  in  a  cor- 
responding glow  of  language,  the 
1)cnign  effects  of  this  measuie  upon 
the  negroes,  and  the  whole  pro- 
"perties  of  tJie  colonies,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large. 
When  he  looked  to  the  man  at  the 


head  of  the  French  monarchy,  sar- 
rounded  as  he  was  by  all  the  pomp 
of  power  and  all  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory, distributing  kingdoms  toliis 
family,  and  principalities  to  his  fol- 
lowers, seeming,  when  he  tat  down 
upon  his  throne,  to  have  reached 
the  summit  of  hum^n  ambitton, 
and  tlie  pinnacle  of  earthly  happi- 
ness ;'  and- when  he  followed  that 
man  to  his  closet,  or  his  bed,  and 
considered  ^  the  pangs  with  which 
his  solicitude  must  be  tortured,  and 
his'  repose  banished  by-  the  lecol- 
lectton  of  the  blood  he  had  ipillcd, 
aifd  the  oppressrons  which  lie  h;id 
committed ;  and  when  he  compared 
.with  tho^  P^Tigs  of  remorse  the 
feelings  which  must  •accompany  his 
honourable  friend  ,(Mr.  Wilbcr- 
force)  from  that  house  to  his 
home,  after  the  vote  of  that  night 
should  have  confirmed  the  object 
of  his  humane  and  unceasing  la- 
i)ours  ;  when  he  should  retire  i»to 
the  bosom  of  his  happy  and  de* 
lighted  family ;  when  he  should  lay 
himself  down  on  his  bed  reflecting 
on  the  innumerable  voices  that 
would  be  raised  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  to  bless  hira ;  how 
much  more  pure  and  perfect  felicity 
mun  he  enjoy  in  the  couseiovsnest 
of  having  preswved  so  many  na- 
tions of  his  fellow-cre*ctures,  than 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  com- 
pared him,  on  the  throne  to  which 
he  had  waded  through  slaughter 
and  oppression ! 

Mr.  Hibbert*— I  rise  very  re- 
luctantly, sir,  to  trespass  upon  th^- 
house  at  this  late  hour,  and  imme- 
diately after  a  speech  as  impres- 
sively eloquent  perhaps  as  any  tlwt 
was  ever  delivered  within  these 
walls  ;  but  extensively  connected 
as  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  wuh 
the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
and  having  now  for  the  first  time 

a  seat  in   this  hous^  during  ^^Y 
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debate  npcm  this  qucfstion,  it  mav 
be  expected  that  i  shouhi  not  let  it 
pass    with  merely  a  silent  vote'; 
and  I  will  hope  too,  that,  although 
the  subject  has  been  so  fully  and 
so  freqnenclf  canv assed  vi  ithin  these 
walls,  I  may  be  pardoned,  should 
1   appear,     thus     circumstanced, 
cither  to  recur  to  what  may  have 
been  amply  discussed,  or  to 'ques- 
tion what  may  have  been  generally 
admitted  in  the  course  of  former 
debaiies  in  this  house.     I  am  aware 
that,  in  declaring  my  connection 
with  the  West  India  trade,  I  sub- 
ject myself  directly  to  the  charge 
of  a  bias    of  interest,  which  we 
hare  recently  been  told  has  cloud* 
ed  the  understandings  and  blunted 
the  feelings  of  that  cuss  of  persons* 
Sir,  there  are  others  in  this  house 
who  can  better  judge  than  I  can, 
whether  my  understanding  and  my 
feelings  have,    in    fact,    been    so 
perverted,     and  whether,    in   ex- 
tending   relief   to  the    calamities 
which  in  this  life,    and    in    this 
country,   one    sees«   God    knows, 
olten  enough  occurring  around  us, 
I  am  or  am  not  as  prompt  and 
lealous  as    my  neighbours:    and 
jet,  sir,    I  must  say,  that    after 
more  than  25  years  extensive  con- 
oectioa    with    the   island    of  Ja^ 
msica,  dnrin|^  the  greater  part  of 
which    period    this    question  has 
agitated    the    public    mind,   and 
&  ddifaerations  of  the  legislature^ 
I  have,  as  impartiayy  as  I  knew 
how,  given  to  it  my  utmost  at- 
tention—derived, from  every  source 
I  could     command,    information 
concerning  it — endeavoured  to  ob- 
tiia  resT&s  consistent,  and  satis^ 
htxorj  to  my  mind — and  urn  still 
Wt  the  more  and  more  confirmed 
is  opposition  to  the  object  of  the 
W '  now  before  us*     I    cannot, 
however,   but    think  it  hard,   sir, 
that  West-India   proprietors  and 


merchants,  persons   not   destitute 
of  talents  and  education,.and  cer* 
tainly  having  the  means  of  being 
well  informed  on  this  subject,  are 
yet  in  a  manner  banished  from  the 
court,    while  their   interests    and 
their  properties  are  litigated  :  they 
are  not  allcwed  to  be  either  judge, 
jury,  witness,   or  party ;   for  they 
are  told  that  they   quite'  misuke 
their    own    interests,     and     that 
others  know  much  better  th;m  they 
do  what  is  good  for  them.     What* 
ever  concessions  may   hive   been 
made  by  those  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  debute,    I  cannot,  sir, 
grant  at  the  outset,  that  this  bill 
IS  unquestionably  grounded  upon 
humanity  and    justice,    and  then 
debate  it  as  a  matter  of  expediency 
and  policy.     There  can  be  no  dis- 
pute about  the  obligation  di  those 
great  principles ;  it   is  eternal  and 
immutable  as  is  their  n.iiurc ;   and 
if   you    admit    that    the  present 
measure  is  their  necessary  dictate, 
the  dispute   is  at  an  end.     Sir,  I 
will  meet  the  question  fairly,  and 
look    to  the  application  of  these 
great  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity.    Is  it  pretended,  that  the 
mere  possession,  or  use,  or  transfer 
of  a  slave  in  Africa  is  unjust  or 
inhuman  ?  Is  it  unjust  ?*-^By  all  the 
laws'  and  customs  of  Africa,  ex- 
isting from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
it  is  authorised  ;  zad  the  abstract 
ri^ts  of  man  clinnot  be  profitably 
applied  to  societies  existing  under 
established    laws.     What  is  con- 
sistent with  those  laws,  must  be 
accounted  just.    Is  the  same  thing 
in  Africa  inhuman?    Surely  not. 
We  have  abundance  of  evidence 
to    prove,    that   during    famines, 
which  are  frequent  in  Africa,  mul- 
titudes of  the  natives  fly  to  slavery 
as  a  refuge,  and  without  it  muat 
inevitably    perish:     and   suppose 
them,  at  such  times,  transferred 
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firoin  9,  poorer  to  a  tichu  insuter«>*>' 
is  that  mhaixian  i  I  could  not  bfut 
show  an  ezpretdon  of  dissent  tOil 
nighty  when  an  honourable  eentle* 
man  (Mr.  Fawkes)  so  positiTdy 
Idd  us  that  shiTery«  and  the  sale 
of  slaresy  were  feriiidden  by  the 
divine  law.  Sin  I  did  not  look 
for  this  part  of  the  discussion  | 
bat  as  it  has  been  brought  far* 
ward*  I  must  say^  that  in  the 
lacred  books  I  can  find  no  such 
authority*  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  slave-trade,  or  the  sale  of  men» 
is  spoken  of  mdiffierently  just  as 
other  trades.  The  New  Testament 
inculcates  justice  and  humanity  in 
every  station  s  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  interferes  with  no  political 
relations  whatsoever^  whetnerhigh 
or  low ;  inculcating  only  those  cm- 
ties  which  tend  in  every  condition 
of  life  to  make  men  happier  and 
better.  If  we  look  narrowly  there 
for  any  thing  that  refers  to  slavery, 
I  need  not  tell  the  honourable  gen^ 
tlemen  who  hear  me,  that  the 
Greek  word,  which  in  our  ver- 
sion is  every  where  translated  ser- 
vant, does  really  mean  slave: 
and  since  the  subject  has  been 
started,  I  shall  mention,  that  in 
^e  Epistle  of  P^ul  to  Philemon, 
Paul  sends  back  Onesimus  (whose 
very  name  bespeaks  his  station), 
who  vms  Hiilemon's  slave,  and  had 
nm  away  from  hb  master)  he 
sends  him  back,  I  say,  to  resome 
his  station,  without  one  word  ex- 
pressive of  his  disapprobation  of 
slavery,  or  in  vindication  of  One^ 
simus,  who  had  fled  from  it.  Sir, 
k  is  not  the  slave»trade,  but  the 
abuses  incident  to  that  trade,  to 
which  the  preamble  of  this  biH 
can  be  properly  applied.  There 
can  be  no  question  concerning 
ibe  injustice,  tnhumanityp  and  im- 
policy of  these  abuses  i  but  the  • 
yreomUe  of  the  faiD  as  it  stands 


is,  strictly  speaking,  untme,  and  is 
liable  also  to  many  other  objec- 
tions, Which,  at  a  proper  time, 
will  be  su^^ested  to  this  house. 
The  authonties  of  the  many  gteat 
and  eminent  men  who  have  op. 
posed  this  trade  in  parliament* 
nave  been  brought  forward ;  and 
the  noble  lord  (Howick)  has 
S4)pealed  with  triumph  to  the 
united  sentiments  of  tlrose  cmiiieut 
characters  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 
upon  this  subject.  Of  those  two 
great  men,  sir,  I  now  believe  that 
the  veneration  is  equal  on  botii 
sides  of  this  house ;  but  diis  was 
not  the  only  subject  upon  which 
their  opinions  were  in  unison.  Sir, 
I  recollect  more  than  25  jtzn 
ago,  sitting  ill  diatgaHery,  when 
their  eloquence,  like  die  streams 
of  two  mighty  rivers,  which,  from 
their  source,  had  hdd  a  separate 
course,  united  its  prodigious  and 
impetuous  volume  against  one 
common  barriex^--*the  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  this 
house  I  and  what  followed  ?  The 
house  was  delighted,  instructed, 
transported,  but  not  convinced. 
And  yet  was  there  any  doubt  that 
the  sute  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  was  unequal,  nay,  de^- 
fective  and  faulty  ?  Was  there  not, 
as  upon  this  question,  a  most  pre- 
valent and  clamorous  opinion  oat 
of  doors  ?  The  machine  too  was  in 
our  hands;  no  cooperation  was 
needed;  we  could  trace  effect  di- 
rectly to  its  cause }  we  could  sub^ 
stitute  instantly  the  new  fabric  for 
the  old  one ;  vdiat  was  it  dienthat 
slopped  our  hands}  Sir,  the  house 
acknowledged  the  evil,  but  dreaded 
the  remedy.  Itwasthesentiflnent 
of  tbe  majority  in  that  day» 

*•  Raihcr  to  bear  the  lUi  cber  hsd# 
Than  fly  to  othen  iriucb  tbiy  ksicW 
not  of'" 

and  they  added  one  instance  more 
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to  BMftf  vHA  are  on  record^  ns 
wbicfa  SI  wise  and  caatious  legislsi- 
IKie  has  felt  itself  bound  to  delaf 
ibe  Ttmedy  of  aa  acknowledged 
fv3»  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and 
of  the  ffveaiest  orators  within.^^ 
The  noble  lord  (Howick)  mighc 
have  spared  himself  the  proof  c^ 
tbe  smaD  comparative  value  of  the 
Afikan  part  of  the  trade  ;  it  has 
been  sttdnced  by  successive  acts 
of  parliament  into  the  mere  means 
of  necessary  supplr  to  the  popula« 
Urn  of  our  old  colonies ;  and,  had 
ooc  those  colonies  seen  abolition 
nspended  over  their  heads,  their 
sap^y  would  have  been  much 
imalier  than  Che  average  of  late 
years  shows  icto  have.been.  There 
h,  in  hieit,  ftir,  no  encouragement 
to  dw  extension  of  cultivation  in 
the  eolonies,  under  the  expense  of 
pwchasin?  negroes  for  that  pur* 
pose :  and  a  hasty  and  somewhat 
lapiovident  importation  and  puri» 
chueof  negroes  has^  been  here  and 
thevs  occasioned  by  the  dxead  of 
inmediate  abolition*  I  do  not 
bcScve  that,  were  you  to  remove 
tint  dread*  our  old  colonies  would 
nqatie  amiually  more  than  7000 
impofied  slaves:  and  looking  to 
this  limited  trade  as  necessary  for 
die  wrijEtf«  of  the  colonies,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  a  population  of 
aboat  600,000  slaves,  auxeady  ex« 
miag  there;  looking  to  it  as  sub^ 
jectto  wise  and  humane  regnla* 
^oQs,  bdowing  to  the  British  trade 
akne,  ana  vmich,  I  think,  sir, 
thonid  not  have  been  opposed— 
(those  who  opposed  them»  how« 
cvWi  were  jealous  of  aa  inter- 
fatDce,  tbe  extent  and  full  pur«> 
pn  of  which  they  could  not  fore* 
tte;)  looking,  also,  sir,  (and  this 
^  oaterial)  to  what  is  and  has 
Wa  die  state  of  society  in  Africa^ 
^  the  piactice  there,  I  cannot 


think  that  this  remnant  of  the  trade* 
thus  existing,  and  for  these  pur« 
poses,  calls  upon  us  for  its'  aboli* 
tion. — After  various  other  topics, 
of  considerable  interest,  and  ably 
discussed,  the  honourable  gen- 
'  tkman  continued  :  There  is  not 
vet,  sir,  any  distinct  understand- 
ing whether  this  bill  is  or  is  not  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  provision  of 
compensation  for  those  whom  its 
operation  may  injure ;  and,  unless 
some  pledge  to  that  effect  be  glvea» 
I  must  consider  that  the  injus* 
tice  it  may  inflict  upon  individuals 
is  a  hjT  argument  against  its 
principles.  The  noble  lord  (How> 
ick)  has  stated,  that  it  has  not 
been  usual  for  parliameat  on 
similar  occasions  to  provide  com- 
pensation  '^prospectively  ;  and  yet, 
sir,  in  those  recent  instances  in 
which  the  .legislature  judged  it  (it 
to  interfere  i  merely  with  antient 
usages  (noc  with  rights  established 
unc&r  acts  of  parliament)  for  the 
sake  of  effec  ting  improvements  in 
the  port  of  London — I  mean  in 
the  West-lm  Ha  and  London  dock 
acts^— a  provi'slon  of  prospective 
oompensationi  uaost  liberal  in  its 
extent,  is  mac  le  for  everv  descri|>> 
tion  of  persons  to  whose  loss  or  iu- 
jury  diose  bills  might  operate. 
This,  sir,  is  wl  at  we  have  done ; 
and  let  me  st  xtt  sl  case  which 
may  haq>pen,  nt  vy,  which  probably 
will  happen,  if  the  spint  of  re- 
form be  consist  ent.  There  are, 
sir,  in  this  country,  and  more 
especially  in  the  t  orthem  counties^ 
many  large  faccO|  ries  built,  where 
S  or  400  persons  i  re  often  confined 
toj^ther  employed  in  the  spinning 
or  cotton  and  sil  k :  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  siry  and  there  are 
many  in  this  house  who  can  con- 
firm it,  that  those  4  ^sublishments, 
although  highly  adv;  mtageous  in  a 
commercial  view,  an  •'  fatal  both  to 
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the  health  and  to  the  morals  of  his  niake  a  sacrifice  tfaMt  is  to  coit  w 
majestr's  subjects :  now,  sopposing  moch,  and  to  profit  others  litde 
that  tne  philanthropic  spirit  were  or  nothing.  "But."  say  thef, 
to  be  extended  to  tliem,  and  their  ^  there  is  connected  with  the 
further  extension  at  least  forbidden  ;  slave-tra^e  much  abuse  and  much 
supposing  we  were  to  say,  **  We  inhumanity,  and,  at  all  events,  wc 
pretend  not  to  interfere  with  what  will  wash  our  hands  pf  any  share 
exists  already  ;  keep  the  labourers  in  it ;  we  will  have  "nothing  to  do 
you  have  got,  V(e  will  not  emanct-  with  that  which  is  either  the  off- 
pate  them,  they  are  not  fit  for  spring  or  the  parent  of  vice." 
emancipation,  they  are  corrupted  Gentlemen  should  consider,  sir, 
and  disordered,  and  incapable  of  how  far  tliey  would  follow  thii 
the  regular  duties  of  life;  but  not  principle,  and  whtthcr  it  would 
one  more  ruddy-cheeked  boy  or  lead  them  :  it  would  certainly  go 
blooming  girl  -shall  you  seduce  the  length  of  suppressing  the  li- 
from  their  ignorant  and  deluded  censing  of  alehouses,  and  the  con- 
parents,  and  immure  in  your  pu«  tinuance  of  lotteries  :  can  the  mis* 
trid  haunts  of  vice  and  disease :— •  chiefs  with  which  these  arc  con* 
tell  us  not  of  your  ventilators  nected  in  society  be  doubted?  Iff 
and  your  artificial  gases;  the  thing  sir,  I  were  inclined  to  attempt  the 
'is  contrary  to  first  principles,  and  feelings  of  gentlemen  in  this  bouse 
it  must  be  discontinued :"— Now,  with  a  pathetic  story,  I  couldshow 
can  we  believe  that  he  who  had  them,  and  at  no  great  distance 
just  built,  at  a  considerable  ex-  from  the  metropolis,  an  indus* 
pense>  one  of  these  factories,  and  trious  mother  wiui6  or  8  childreu, 
had  partially,  or  not  at  all,  sup-  their  countenances  pale,  their  limbs 
plied  it  with  labourers,  would  not  emaciated,  and  their  bodies  swoln 
m  this  case  call  aloud  for  compen*  with  famine,  picking  up  a  scanty 
satton  ?  and  could  tiiat  compen«  and  insufj^cient  subsistence  by  the 
sation  be  justly  devied  to  him?  only  labour  which  such  feeble  hands 
And  yet,  sir,  the  siik  and  cotton  can  execute,  while  the  father  of 
factor  has  not  greater  legislative  this  family,  he  who  ought  to  sup- 
authority  to  plead  than  has  the  port  them,  is  taking  what  is  called 
West-India  planter  for  his  establish-  a  plunge  at  the  neighbouring  ale* 
ment;  nor  is  the  supposed  case  house,  spending  the  fruits  of  one 
which  I  have  put:  of  the  former  week's  labour,  and  mortgaging 
harder '  than  the  real  one  of  the  that  of  another ;  and  this  after 
latter,  after  this  bill  passes  j  and,  having  carried  away  the  leathern* 
independently  of  the  general  case,  bag  from  the  cottage  roof,  which 
there  are  individual  cases  of  pecu-  contained  tlie  pence  and  sixpenceSf 
liar  *  hardship,  those  of  minors,  of  the  hard  savings  of  the  year  (saved 
lessors,  and  o£  proprietors  of  to  pay  .  the  rent  at  Lady-day)» 
estates  under  trust,  whose  estates,  and  having  sunk  tlie  whole  ol  »t 
imtnediately  after  this  bill  passes,  with  one  of  those  itinerant  pro- 
will  either  be  considerably  deprc-  pagators  of  ruin,  who  now  invade 
ciated,  or  of  no  value  at  all.  the  privacy  of  your  remotest  vil- 
There  are  sonne,  sir,  who  will  ad-  la^es  with  a  cart  stock  ovei 
mit  the  truth  of  many  of  the  con-  with  lottery  bills.  This,  sir,  is 
siderations  I  have  urged :  they  not  a  fictitious  nor  an  uncommon 
will  admit  tliat  we  are  about  to  case,  and  yet  our  philanihroplbU 
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h  ndt  make  it  the  theme  of 
declamation  or  the  object  of  reform; 
Thsii  coo  near  ^nd  coo  obvlods 
:  c  them ;  their  aim  is  more  di- 
stant ;  their  scope  is  larf^er ;  the 
'pirit  of  modem  reform  do^s  not 
'^U  sir,  like  the  rational  pria- 
ciple  of  self-lore  so  beautifully 
liftaibed  hj  the  poet»  which  first 
pats  the  centre  in  motion,  and 
then  eitjnds  itself  in  progressive 
circles  of  beneficence  to  the  extre* 
miies;  the  spirit  of  modem  re* 
fTin  attacb  at  once  the  connects 
i'g  dnin  of  the  system,  and,  if 
v^'t^  whole  do  not  fall  to  pieces  at 
■*-  touch,  it  works  inwards  till  it 
^tes  die  centre.  I  must,  for  the 
frasons  I  have  given,  vote  against 
^i  second  readmg   of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce,  in  a  speech 
<-  sdngnished  for  splendour  of  elo* 
'.  ^ace  and  force  of  argument,  re*. 
filed  to  the  several  objections  urged 
igaiiut  the  measure.  To  those 
"^^0  sought  for  all  die  evils  to  be 
■mi  in  the  darkest  recesses  of 
^  country,  in  the  remotest  quar* 
'cr  of  Europe,  or  in  the  page  of 
'■-Cory,  he  observed  that  they 
v^ught  tkem,  not  for  the  purpose 
^  removing  them ;  no,  but  with 
1  Tiew  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
■:•  ISC  of  commons,  to  lay  them  to 
**-r  bosomi,  and  to  let  them  and 
'^5  slave-trade  pair  off  together, 
^•e,  say  the  advocates  for  thisabo* 
^  3ible  tra&:,  will  allow  all  the 
•7'^  that  we  have  recited  to  te* 
^aondistm-bed,  if  ydu  will  give 
^'  ^it  tlie  slave-trade.  The  ho- 
'  "^le  mtleman  pronounced  an 
*«§:aotemogium  Upon  the  display 
*  cbaracicr  and  talent  which  the 

isehad  that  night  witnessed  on 

-^  «4e  of  humanity  and  justice, 
^'i  panicoiarly  on  the  part  of 
-younger  meddbers;  whose  loftr 
*^^  liberal  sentiments,  rtcommend- 
'-  and  enforced  by  the  elevation  of 
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their  rank  and  the  purity  of  their 
conduct  must  tend  to  produce  the 
happiest  effects  upon  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Such  an  indica- 
tion of  mind  and  feeling  must 
afford  gratification  to  any  reflect* 
ing  man,  and  diffuse  the  most 
salutary  lessons  throughout  the 
country  ;  must  show  to  the  pea* 
pie  that  their  legislature,  sknd 
especially  the  higher  order  of 
their  youth,  wci^e  forward  to  assert 
the  nghts  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  to  vindicate  tlie  dause  of  the 
oppressed  i  and  tliat  where  a  pnic* 
tice  was  found  to  prevail  inconsist* 
ent  with  humanity  and  justice,  no 
consideration  of  profit  could  recon- 
cile them  to  its  continuance. 

Lord  Percy,    and  others^  sup* 

ported  the  motion  /  after  which,  the 

question  was  called  for,  when  there 

appeared  for  the  abolition  iiHtS 

Against  it-    •    .    •    *      W 
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The  bill  went  through  its  va^ 
nous  stages,  and  vtjls  triumphantly 
passed  with  some  amendments  on 
the  16th  of  Marchi  These  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  lord's  on 
the  i{2d ;  when  lord  Grenville 
rose^  and  congratulated  the  house 
on  having  performed  one  of  the 
most  glorious  acts  that  had  evef 
been  done  by  any  assembly  of  any 
nation  in  the  world;  Oh  the  25th 
of  March  it  received  his  majesty's 
sanction^  and  was  complete. 

When  the  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-ttrade  had  passed  so 
many  of  itis  stages  as  to  insure 
success*  a  young  nobleman  of  di- 
stinguished I'ank  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  principle  still  further* 
and  not  only  to  abolish  the  trade^ 
but  slavery  itself.  He  felt  that  a 
scheme  ovght  to  be  devised  to 
K  render 
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render  the  U^es  of  the  ensbyed 
Africans  more  comfortable  and 
more  respectable;  and  to  set  at 
liberty  their  children.  For  this 
purpose,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
lord  Percy  rose,  in  pursu^ince  of 
the  notice  he  had  ^ven,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  m  a  bill  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  his 
majesty's  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  His  lordship  expatiated 
very  feelingly  on  the  wanton  cru- 
elties exercised  on  the  unhappy  ne- 
groes in  the  plantations,  as  deve- 
loped  in  ihe  late  discussions.  The 
object  of  his  bill  was  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  horrors,  at  the 
very  idea  of  which  every  man  in 
that  hotise  must  shudder.  If  it 
had  been  established,  as  he  trusted 
it  had  been  established,  that  the 
slave-trade  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  hum:mity, 
and  s«und  policy,  and  that  there- 
foieSt  ought  to  be  abolished ;  it 
necessarily'  followed,  that  slavery 
iiself  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  justice',  humanity,  and  sound 
policy,  and  ought  aiio  to  be  abo 
lished.  It  was,  however,  by  no 
meiins  his  intention  to  propose  an 
immediate  abolition;  what  he  had 
in  view  was,  that  die  children  of 
slaves  horn  after -a  certain  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  should 
be  free;  and  thus  a  gradual  and 
ultimately  a  total  •ithiction  of 
this  barbarous  usage  would  take 
place.  On  the  question  being  put. 
Lord  H.  Petty  said,  although  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  re* 
apect  the  motives  and  participate  in 
Ine  feelings  cf  his  noble  friend, 
yet  he  deprecated  any  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  the  present  rocmient. 
IW  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
«nd  cfnancipatjon  of  the  slaves, 
were  two  distinct  questions;  and 
it  had  always  been  maintainedf 
by  the  leading  characters  in  that 


house,  that,  in  considering  Ae  one, 
the  other  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  their  contemplation.  To 
emandpate  the  negroes,  would 
not  be  to  add  to  their  bappinns, 
even  if  tlie  legislature  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  property  of 
the  colonies.  All  that  could  be 
done  by  this  country  with  safety 
and  effect  had  been  done.  He  put 
it,  therefore,  most  respectfully,  but 
most  strongly,  to  his  noble  friend, 
either  to  withdniw  the  motion  for 
a  bill  to  abolish  slavery,  or  to 
concur  in  the  previous  question, 
which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
move. 

Sir  C.  Poole  deprecated  the  dis- 
cussion as  most  dangerous^  but 
was  glad  the  motionhad  beenmade, 
as  it  would  open  the  eyes  of  all 
who  were  connected  with,  or  inter- 
ested in,  tlie  West  Indian  islands. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  made  the  di- 
stinction between  the  abolition  of 
the  trade,  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  As  to  the  latter,  he 
and  his  friends  not  only  abstained 
from  proposing  it,  hut  were  ready  to 
reject  such  a  proposition  when  made 
by  others.  He,  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  were  satisfied  with 
having  gained  an  object  which  was 
safely  attainable ;  they  had  always 
declared,  what  he  now  repeated, 
that  the  sole  point  which  they  bad 
in  view  was  the  abolition  of  th^ 
slave-trade,  and  iKit  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves.  The  enemies 
of  the  abolition  had  always  con- 
founded these  two  objects:  the 
friends  of  the  abolition  had  always 
distingnished  tKem. 

Mr.  Herbert  said,  if  a  hope  re- 
mained that  the  colonies  might  be 
saved  ,it  must  be  shown  that  thehouse 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  the 
proposal  for  emancipation* 

Mr.  Sheridan,  after  die  anxious 
ei&pectation  which  ht  had  the  pre- 
ceding 
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•edine  nj^fit  expressed,    that  the  foot,  but  he  would  sny,  thai  of  the 

Mil  tften  passed  was  but  llie  pre-  man  who  expressed  piedsure  at  the 

i.'rble  of  the  ultimate  measure  of  hope  of  seeing  so  large  a  portion 

rmandpadon,    thnusht    that    he  of  the    human    race  freed  from 

ii.ould  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  !n-  the  shackles  of  tyranny  it  ought 

emssttncy  in  giving  a  silent  vote  rather  to  be  said,  that  he  had  dis- 

en  the  present    question.      With  played    the   pennon  of  an  angel 

these  sentiments  he  need  scarcely  than  the  cloven  foot  of  a  dzmon. 

Mr,  that  the   noble  earl   had  his  It  was  true,  no  immediate  connec- 

ihanki  for  having  directed  the  at-  tion  existed  between  the  abotition 

tniiion  of  the  house  to  this  im-  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  abohtion 

fortant  sDbject,  even  at  that  eariy  of  slavery,  but  the  same  felings 

period.    The    noble   earl's    state-  must  be  roused  by  the  considera- 

(f^E    had    been    misrepresented,  tton  of  both  questions ;  and  he  who 

He  bad  ne»er  proposed  to  enfran-  detested  the  one  practice  must  also 

cliiic  the  living  negroes:  his  n:ea-  detest  ttie  other.     He  did  not  like 

sate,  as  he  onaerstood  him,  was  to  to    hear    the  term   property    ap- 

tiimmcnce   with  infants  born  aftLT  plied    to    the    subjects  of  a  free 

i  period,    which  would  remain  a  country.     Could  man  become  the 

natter  of  future  parliamentary  di&-  property  of  man?    A  colony  ema* 

rnisioo.      The  planters  were  en-  naiing  from    the  free  coiutitutiJh 

'^tled  to  fair  dealing  on  this  sub-  of  England  must  carry  with  it  the 

KL    If  the  house  meant  to  say,  principles  of  that  constitution,  and 

:h3i  by  abolishing  the  slave-trade  could  no  more  shake  off  its  welU 

I^■^  had  done  all  that  duty  de-  known  allegiance  to  the  constitu- 

ntaJed,  and  that  they  would  leave  tion  than  it  could  shake  off  its  alle- 

'.e  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  giance  to  t!ie  sovereign.  He  tniited 

'^e  hazard  of  fbrttiitous  circum-  tl:.tt  the  planters  might  be  induced 

ninces,  let  them  be  explicit,  and  to  lead  the  way  on  the  subject  of 

^r  to ;  bat  if  tbete  lurked  in  any  emancipation  ;    but  he  cautioned 

lua'i  mind  a  secret  de^re  to  pro-  the    house    against  beiar  too  san- 

^Kd  in  that  business,  a  secret  con-  guine  on  this  subject.     Were  the 

<i;twn  that  more  ouzht  to  be  done  planters  themselves  always  resiu^nt 

.  on    the    islands,   he   should   hav« 

;  greater  hopes ;  but  it  was  not  pro- 

1  bable    that    because     cargoes    of 

■  human  misery  were  do  longer  to 
be  landed  on  their  shoies,  thia  be- 

■  cause    thnr  eye*  wore  to  be   no 
lunger  glutted  with  the  (<gbt   of 

;  Iniinaa    sudering,    or    tlieir    ears 

,  pierced  with  the  cries  of  htunuA 

r  distraction,  in   any  further  impor- 

i  tation  of  negroes,    that  the  tlw^ 

•  drivers  would   S'lon    forget    tb^ 

>  filled  habits  of  brutality,  and  learn 

1  to  tre^t  the  unhappy  wretches  ia 

:  their  charge    with    clemency  and 

;  co[iipas)ioa>       Slavery  would  not 

1  wear  itself  out,  it  would  beconi9 
K  2                  more 
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more  rigid,"  unless  the  legislature 
became  more  vigilant,  and  remind- 
ed the  planters  of  the  new  duty 
that  had  fallen  upon  them,  of  rear- 
ing the  young  slaves  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  might  be  worthy 
of  freedom.  Advening  to  a  quo- 
tation from  Cibbon,  he  contended, 
that  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies 
was  unlike  any  other  slavery ;  it 
was  peculiarly  unlike  the  slavery  of 
antient  days,  when  the  slaves  fre^- 
quently  attained  to  the  highest 
dignities ;  JEsopf  Terence,  and 
Seneca  were  slaves.  Was  there  a 
possibility  that  any  of  the  unfortu- 
nate negroes  now  in  the  West  In- 
dies should  emulate  such  men  ?  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  slaves  in  a  mass  ;  but 
that  it  was  not  dangerous  to  give 
it  to  them  in  detail,  ,was  sufficicmtly 
proved  by  a  little  pamphlet  that 
had  been  put  into  his  nands  the 
preceding  night,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  a  Mr.  David  Barclay, 
to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  spoken, 
who  had  himself  been  a  slave-owner 


in  Jamaica,  who,  regretting  tbat 
he  had  been  so,  on  a  bequest  of 
slaves  being  made  to  him,  emanci- 
pated them,  and  caused  them  to  be 
conveyed  to  Pennsylrania,  where 
they  were  properly  instructed,  and 
where  their  subsequent  exem- 
phu-y  conduct  was  the  general 
theme  of  admiration.  W^ith  thb 
fact  before  him,  should  he  be  told 
that  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
abolishing  slavery  ?  No,  he  would 
never  give  it  up.  He  would  ex- 
claim with  tlie  poet, 

«  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my 

gt  ound. 
To  fan  me  when  I  sleep,  and  tressblr 

when 
I  wake,   for  all  that  human  linevs 

boii«rht 
And  uld,  have  ever  eam'd." 

After  some  exphmation  from 
Mr.  Wilbei  force,  and  a  conv^&a- 
tion  between  Mr,  P.  Moore  and 
others,  the  house  was  counted  ;  and 
there  being  only  35  members  in  it, 
the  speaker  immediately  adjourned, 
and  there  the  subject  resu* 


CHAPTER  V. 


Ltffd  Howick*s  Notice  of  the  Mutiny  Bill — Grant  to  Maynoeth  College 
discussed — Debate  on  Ijnd  HouHcrs  Bill  for  Relief  to  the  Catholics  and 
other  Dissenters^^The  Subject  resumed,  and  deferred — Debate  on  Mr. 
Bankes*s  Motion  on  rcversumary  Sinecures — Delate  in  the  House  ofLoriL 
on  Lord  Hawkcshury's  Motion  for  an  Adjournment — Debate  in  the  Covi^ 
mans  on  the  same  Subject, 


FEBRUARY  20th.  In  the 
house  of  cojimions,  after 
some  of  the  ordinary  business  had 
been  transacted. 

Lord  Howick  moved  the  read- 
ing of  the    order  for  the  ^q»4 


reading  of  the  mutiny  billon  TuesJ 
day,  with  a  view  to  move  the  pobt- 
ponement  of  this  order  to  a  future 
day.  The  propriety  of  this  post- 
ponement fhthc  absence  of  his  right 
Honourable  friend  (Mr.  Windham) 

would, 
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ir^uldyhe  hatl  no  doubt,  be  readily  that  the  question  laf  within  a  very 
idmitted.  But  there  were  other  narrow  compass  : — whether  the 
^S'ecls  which  rendered  further  de-  Roman  catholic  was  to  go  abroad, 
iaynecessary,ia  order  to  afford  time  form  foreign  connections,  involve 
for  the  preparation  of  some  ad*  himself  in  foreign  relations,  and 
ditional  clauses  which  it  was  intend-  bring  home  foreign  afFecttons  to  his 
cd  to  bring  forward.  It  would  country ;  or  whether  he  was  to  re- 
He  remcnibeiYd,  that  in  the  year  main  in  his  native  land,  and  acquire 
1791  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  the  instruction  he  was  there  to 
Irish  mutiny  bill,  allowing  catho-  disseminate  ?  If  this  could  be  as 
iics  to  hold  a  certain  rank  in  the  well  effected  in  the  college  of  Dub- 
vmj,  and  this  clause  it  was  now  lin,  he  should  rejoice  at  it,  for  he 
proposed  to  make  general.  It  was  would  ever  wish  to  see  the  catholic 
also  proposed,  that  all  catholics  in  and  the  protestant  walking  hand  in 
the  army  should  be  allowed  the  hand  togetlier ;  he  would  wish  to 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. —  have  them  actirj;  in  such  a  co- 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  practice  operation  as  to  have  in  common 
ilready;  but  it  was  understood  the  oi\e  general  impulse,  and  the 
tilt  it  would  afford  much  more  one  grand  end ;  but  the  expense 
satisfaction,  if  it  were  made  the  of  instruction  was  complained  of: 
hvr.  In  addition  to  these  there  what  was  the  expense?  13,000/. 
veie  other  clauses  of  less  moment,  and  what  was  got  by  that  sum  ?*  the 
which  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  instruction  of  three  millions  and  a 
the  house.  Such  were  the  reasons  half  of  people ;  this  would  be 
^ch  urged  the  noble  lord  to  more  than  ceconomy ;  irwould  be 
inore  a  further  postponement  of  worse  than  parsimony :  keep  the 
this  measure.  Roman  catholic  at  home;  hpme 

On  the  same  day,  when  the  re-  education  will  promote  allegiance ; 

snludoQs  which  had  been  formerly  foreign  education  can  engender  no 

^scnssed,    and   which     voted    a  great  loyalty ;  kept  at  home  and 

gTMt  to  Maynooth  college,  were  taught  to  love  his  country,  he  must 

read,  revere  its  government. 

Mr.  Perceval  objected  to  the  sum,  Mr.  Bankes  thouj^ht  the  institu- 

wJ  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  tion  highly  impolitic,  and  main* 

s^  vas  to  be  devoted,  on  account  tained  that  Catholicism  in   Ireland 

<^  its  augmentation.    The  Irish  should  be  discouraged  rather  tbaa 

parfi^roent  voted  only  «,000/.  and  upheld. 

cow  not  liKs  dian  13,000/.  was  re-  Some  other  members  spoke  both 

quired;   but  he  objected  to   the  for  and  against  the  motion;  when 

▼ay  |n  which  it  was  to  be  expend-  it  was  agreed  to. 

«i:  it  was  to  be  laid  out  in  build-  On  the  4th  of  March  the  same 

^  which  mode  of  expenditure  subject  called  forth  a  new  debate, 

coold  only  be  the  seedsof  additional  in  which  Mr.  ftrceval  and    Mr. 

Q^WHiiture  ;  for,  if  new  buildings  Bankes  were  the  only  opponents ; 

^  raised,  they  must  be  maintain-  but  in  favoiu'  of  the  catholics,  lord 

^  Howie k  and  lord  Mahon,  sir  John 

.  This  prodaced  some  conversa-  Newport,  Mr.  Gnitcan,  and   Mr. 

'on  between  different  persons,  after  Wilberforce  took    nart,   and  the 

^^Jch  resol  \ iti  on  whs  passed. 

Mr,  Grattan  said,  he  conceived  On  the  next  day,  in  pursuance 

K3  of 
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of  the  soHce  alrea^  referred  to, 
lord    Howick   rose    to  raov«  for 
leave  to  bring  in.a  biD  for  securing 
to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  army 
or  navy,  upon  their  taking  an  oath 
prescribed  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  for  leaving  to  them,  as  far  as 
convenience  would  admit,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  respective  religi- 
ons.    He  should  have  hoped  that 
such  a  proposition  was  not  likely 
to  meet  with  much  opposition*  He 
should    have   imagined,  that   to 
sutei(  to  be  a  desirable  object  for 
all  governments  io  unite  every  de- 
scription of  persons  living  under 
them  m  their  own  defence,  was  to 
state  a  position  whidi  would  admit 
of  no  dispute.    If  any  addition* 
al  weight  could  be  given  to  the 
stiengui  of  this  position,  it  would  be 
by  considering  it  as  applicable  to  the 
present  time.  Was  it  prudent,  was  it 
politic,  uHen  we  were  contending 
with  such  a  powerful  enemy,  to 
prevent  a  large  portion    of   the 
population  of  the  country  from 
contributing  to  the  cori[unon  de- 
fence ?  A  great  proportion  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors   (particularly 
of  the  latter)  were  catnolics  $  and 
was  it  fitftng  that  parliament  should 
not  allow  mat  by  right  which  was 
already   allowed  by  connivance? 
By  the  law  which   passed  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  in  1793,  the 
catholics  were   allowed   to    hold 
commbsions  in  the  army,  and  to 
enjoy  those  privileges  in    Ireland, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill 
that  he  meant  to  propose,  to  com- 
municate generally  to  the  catholics 
of  tftis  country.    The  bill  vrould 

fo  to  admit  persons  of  every  re- 
gions persuasion  to  serve  in  the 
army  and  navy,  without  any  con- 
dition but  that  of  takins^  an  oath 
particolarizea  tn  the  bill.  Of 
tourse,   if    this    indulgence  was 


granted  to  catholics  It  was  o«« 
necessary  to  state  that  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  grant  it  to  any 
other  set  of  dissenters  from  the 
established  church,  unless  some 
danger  could  be  shown  wluch  h^ 
did  not  at  present  see.  The  pro- 
visions of  tiie  bill  would  tberdfore 
extend  to  persons  of  all  religions 
persuasions.  What  had  particu* 
'larly  drawn  the  attention  of  his 
majesty's  government  to  this  sob* 
ject  was,  the  strange  asomaly 
which  existed  in  coosequeoce  of 
the  act  passed  tn  Ireland  in  1795, 
by  which  the  Roman  catholics  in 
that  country  were  enabled  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  to 
attain  to  any  rank  except  that  of 
commander  in  chief  of  tike  forces, 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  or 
general  on  the  staff.  They  might 
rise  to  be  generals,  but  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  generals  on  the 
suff.  The  effect  of  this  permission 
so  granted  to  the  catholics  ia  Ire* 
land,  was  a  most  striking  incon- 
gruity ;  for  if  a  catholic,  who  was 
bylaw  qualified  to  serve  in  die 
army  of  Ireland,  should  be  brought 
to  this  country  by  any  circumstances 
which  demanded  the  presence  in 
this  country  of  the  r^inteot  in 
which  be  served,  he  woiSd  be  dist 
qualified  by  law  from  remaining 
in  the  service,  and  would  have 
only  this  alternative,  either  to  con- 
tinue  in  the  service  contrary  to 
law,  and  thus  subject  himself  to 
the  penalties  and  forefeitures  con- 
sequent  thereon,  or  to  Tclinqwio 
a  profession  in  which  he  had  risen 
to  the  rank  that  he  might  hold, 
either  by  the  sacrifice  rf  his  for* 
tune,  or  more  prc^iably  by  a  suc^ 
cession  of  meritorious  senrices, 
such  as  proved  him  qualified  to  de« 
fend  the  prosperity  and  assort  the 
honour  ot  the  country.    So  absurd 

aa  ihconyenienoe  ^mst  \fe  rem^^*' 

ea« 
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%d»  It  m%  felt  to  be  an  iticonveni* 
cnc«  when  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land   were   teparate  nations,  and 
had   separate    parlianlents  ;    and 
wiien  tl^  9ct.  of  1793  was  proposed 
ia  t^  Irish  parliament^  it  was  de* 
dared*  that  a  similar  proposition 
•hoald  be  nude  in  two  months  in 
the  pafiiament  of  Great  Britain. 
This  was  distinctly  promised  ;  lord 
Clare  in  the  honse  of  peers,  and 
]rrd  Buckinghamshire  in  the  house 
of  commons,  dtstincdy  stated,  that 
it  was  thettttendonof  his  majesty's 
enveninicnt,   with  all  convenient 
dispatch,  to  propose  a  similar  bill 
in  the    British  parliament*     The 
measure  which  he  was    about  to 
submit  to  the  judgment   of  the 
boose  was  calculated  to  rents  ve  the 
inconveiiicficey  and  to  reconcile  the 
iccongniity  complained  of,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  the  British  goyemment,  by  re<- 
^imagthe  pledge  to  which  he 
had  allodied.     Toe   beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  Irifch  act  were  imme- 
diately Mu  smd  had    since    been 
ftill  more  apparent,  while  not  the 
syehtest  inconvenience  had  result- 
cd  from  it.     The  shores  of  Epfvpt 
and  the  pkrins  of  Calabiia  were  de. 
C'sive   proofs    of  the    advantages 
«h>chwehad    derived  iirom    that 
set,  as   they    were    also  decisive 
proofs  ef  the  valour  and  patriotism 
of  tho«  distinguished  heroes,  who» 
by  their  gallant  exertions,  had  de- 
terred and    obtained  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  their  country.     After 
otber  very  strong  arg«imcnts»  his 
lordship  said  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  proposed  measure  only 
enabkd  his  majesty  to  appoint  such 
pcnoQs  to  situations  of  high  im- 
porrance.  Their  appointment  must 
^i^peod  upon  the  executive  govem- 
Aieut,  who  of  cotu'se  would  avoid 
>r.y  dangerous  or  improper  use  of 
tbeiraumority.    In  addition  to  the 


advanta^  of  ehabling  the  eonntfy 
to  avail  itself  of  the  whole  extent 
of  its  population,  without  any  of 
those  restrictions  which  operated 
merely  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content, and  to  damp  that  ardour 
which  might  otherwise  be  so  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  public 
service,  tlie  proposed  measure,  in 
addition  to  these  thing's,  provided 
for  all  who  should  enter  his  ma- 
jesty*s  service  the  free  and  iinre-* 
strained  exercise  of  their  reri\>ion, 
as  far  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
their  military  duties,  'lliis  was 
the  whole  extent ;  it  held  out  no 
encouragement  to  them;  it  establish- 
ed no  institution  for  their  support 
or  increase.  Tlie  abolition  of  re- 
strictions in  point  of  rank  would 
place  before  the  sons  of  tlie  gentry 
of  Ireland  those  fair  objf^cts  of 
ambition,  it  would  open  to  them 
that  career  of  glory,  the  pursuit  of 
which  was  synonymous-  witli  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire.  On  the  common- 
alty of  Ireland  the  measure  must 
have  a  powerful  effect,  by  afford- 
ing a  salutary  check  to  the  increas- 
ing superabundant  population  of 
that  country,  as  it  would  induce 
numbers  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  his  majesty,  even  of  those  who 
by  their  own  discontents,«nd  by  the 
artilices  of  others,  had  so  lately 
been  urged  into  insurrecSiion  and 
rebellion.  The  ndble  lord  conclu  J^d 
with  moving,  «<That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  enablhig  his 
majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  all  his  liege  subjects  in  his 
naval  and  military  forces,  in  the 
teanner  therein  mentioned.'* 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  althongh  he 
would  not  at  presets  enter  into  a 
debate  on  the  proposed  bill,  yet,  a5 
the  principle  of  it  was  one  which  he 
felt  it  bis  hounden  duty  to  oppos(% 
be  thought  it  rij^ht,  even  in  the  first 

R  1  insunct*. 
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insunce«  to  |ppri|t  the  npblff  lord 
of  the  nature  of  hi|  objections,  and 
to  call  the  $eriotts  attention  of  the 
housc,andof  the  public,to  oneof  the 
xnost  importa^it  and  most  danger- 
ous measures  that  had  ever  been 
ftubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature.  It  was  not  so  much 
to  the  individual  measure  that  he 
objected,  but  to  the  system  of 
which  it  fprmed  a  part,  which  was 
powingday  after  day ,  and  ihreaten- 
nig  to  expand  into  the  mpstalarnv 
ing  magnitude.  If  it  was  desirable 
to  preserve  anything  of  our  antient 
and  venerable  establishments,  it 
could  only  be  (effected  by  making 
a  stand  against  every  fresh  attempt 
at  innoyation.  To  what  did  the 
proposed  measure  tend  ?  With 
any  degree  of  gonsistency^  its  sup- 
porters cpuld  not  stop  short  of 
abolishing  all  the  tests  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  interpose 
in  defencf  of  our  religipus  esta- 
blishment.  The  proposed  measure 
was  a  partial  repeal  of  the  test 
act,  founded  on  arguments  '^hich 
went  to  the  repeal  of  that  act. 
From  the  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced at  the  present  day,  a  man 
might  almost  be  led  to  suppose, 
that  one  i-eligipn  was  considered  as 
good  as  thp  other,  and  that  the  refor- 
mation was  deemed  only  a  conyeni*- 
ent  and  political  measure.  He  wa$ 
far  from  ascribing  indi{Ference  on 
this  point  to  the  noble  lord,  who, 
he  was  sure,  gave  the  preference 
where  it  w^s  justly  due ;  but  the 
noble  lord  had  $aid,  that  it  ap- 
proached to  a  spirit  of  persecution, 
for  parliament  to  hesitate  in  ap- 
propriating the  fund&of  th^  country 
to  the  support  of  those  who  preach- 
ed a  dqctrine  subversive  of  the 
leligion  of  the  country.  He  might 
be  wTong ;  it  ipi^u  be  policy  so 
p  dispose  pf  the  natiopal  rey^nue ; 


it  might  be  cabled  far  hj  the  tnit 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  Ginstian 
toleration.  He  certainly  did  not 
th^nkitwas.  He  had  as  great  a 
regard  for  true  toleration  as  any 
man.  He  would  never  restrain 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  vor. 
ship  in  any  individuaJi  for  lie 
cQuld  not  conceive  that  one  man 
could  commit  a  greater  crime 
against  another  than  by  such  aa 
interference.  The  present  question 
was  simply  this,  whether  the  lc» 
gislature  would  give  up  the  pro- 
testant  ascendancy  in  Irdandi  or 
whether  they  would  make  a  stand, 
and  say,  ♦•  We  have  already  done 
every  thing  that  toleration  requirei 
and  that  the  catholics  have  a  right 
to  demand.*'  Undoubtedlyi  ^uch 
a  declaration  would  be  the  dictate 
of  sound  policy  and  discretion. 
In  one  of  his  statements  the  noble 
lord  had  palpably  contradicted 
himself;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  uie  house 
believe,  that  the  army  and  navy 
were  crowded  with  catholics,  and 
then  he  recommended  diat  they 
^ould  have  a  fiee  admission.  With 
respect  to  the  proposition  for  the 
fipee  eiperoise  of  religion^  it  V^ 
unnecessary  ;  for,  if  it  were  thought 
proper,  his  majesty  might  intro- 
duce  such  a  regulation  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  war.  But  if  it  were  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  legislative 
provision,  the  utmost  confusion 
must  ensue.  One  soldier  would 
go  to  a  methodist  chapel»  smother 
to  a  presbyterian  conventicle,  a 
thirci  to  a  Roman  catholic  church ; 
in  short,  to  every  placet  of  worship 
but  a  protestant  one ;  for  it  was 
curious  enouj^h,  that  there  was  » 
^  be  no  legislative  provision  for  the 
protestants  to  go  to  the  church  of 
JEngland.  These  were  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  excite  the 
iealousv  and    apprehension  of  the 
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home  and  of  the  conntiy ;  but  he 
was  not  so  anxious  to  call  their  at- 
tendon  to  the  particular  measure 
n<3w  proposed,  as  to  the  principle  of 
mnoTatiooy  which  was   gradually 
increasing  I  and  was  much  more 
formid^Se,  thus  stealing  on  by  de^ 
frees,  than  if  it  were  fairly  ex- 
posed in    all    the   magnitude  to 
which  it  seemed   intended  that  it 
ibould  arrhre.     In  that  case,  the 
notice   of  parliament    would    be 
strongly  attracted  to  the  subject ; 
ic  woald  take  it  up  in  an-extensive 
point  of  view  ;  it  would  determine 
apon  it  deliberately,  and,  he  trustp- 
ed,  nisely.     Hie  consequences  of  a 
iccrm  he  should  not  be  apprehen- 
sire  about ;  but  these  gradual  ap- 
proaches were  dangerous,  because 
each    bj  itself  was   not    deemed 
vorthy  of  notice.     It  should  be 
considered,  however,  &at  even  if 
they  were    little    in    themselves, 
their   consequences  were  not  so. 
For  his  own  party  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  parii^ent  allowed  their  ae- 
cnmnlation,  it    would    ultimately 
hiTe  ^t  extorted  from  its  weak- 
ness, which  its  wisdom  would  be 
desrons  to  withhold. 

Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  con- 
^dexed  it  a  misfortune    to    have 
beard  the  speech  that  had  been  de- 
livered   by    the   honourable    and 
learned  gentleman  who  had   just 
sat  down:  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing, diat    it    appeared  to  him  to 
savour  much  of  opinions  long  since 
obs(4ete,  and  to  breathe  a  kind  of 
spirit  fitter  for  the  darker  ages,  than 
for  the   liberal    and    enhghtened 
times  in  which  we  at  present  lived* 
Was  it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day 
bj  ^  into  formal  proof  of  the  im- 
policy, the  madness  of  intolerance  ? 
Wjtf  it  necessary  now  to   prove, 
that  it  ever  defeated  its  own  end, 
^d  contributed  to  establish  v^hat 


it  had  conspired  to  overthrow  ?  He 
hoped  that  it  was  not ;  and  yet  the 
speech    of    the   honourable    and 
learned  gentleman  would  lead  the 
house  to  suppose,  that  that  gentle- 
man himself  entertained  doubts  of 
a  truth,  he  might  say,  universally 
assented  to,  and  confirmed  by  tat 
successive  experience  of  ages.    Afl 
that  was  asked  in  the  present  ii^ 
stance  was  a  boon  of  a  limited  ex- 
tent :  and  it  was  only  in  case  of 
more    being  asked,  or  being    at- 
tempted  to  be  granted,  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
argument  would  have  its  effect. 
In  short,  the  whole  question  re- 
duced itself  to  this,  whether  the 
exact  boon  now  asked,  was  such  as, 
if  granted,  could  render  the  catho* 
lies,  either  in  this  country  or  Ire- 
land, the    objects  of  iealousy  or 
distrust?  In  vain  would  it  be  to 
expect  allegiance  from  those,  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  told,  that 
they  were  unfit  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  that  allegiance ;  or  to  look  for 
attachment  from  those,  who  were 
not  to  receive  any  support  firom 
tlie  government  of  the  country. 

Along  and  animated  debate  took 
place,  after  which  the  bill  was  read 
the  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  again  that  day  se*nntght«— « 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Iddi 
that  the  subject  was  again  re* 
ferred  to;  when 

LordHowickaddressed  the  house 
nearly  as  fpUows : — 

Sir,  since  I  had  the  hpnour 
of  introducing  into  this  house  a 
bill  for  allowing  dissenters  of  every 
description  to  enter  into  his  ma^ 
jesty's  service,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, circfumstances  have  oc- 
curred which  have  twice  induced 
me  to  move  for  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading  of  that  bill, 
I  now  rise  to  state,  that  the  saine 

circumstances 
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circumstances    still    continue    to 
operate,  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
funepared  to-morrow  to  propose  the 
Afcond  reading.     Not  being  able 
to  ascertain  on  what  day  k  may  be 
in  my  power  to  proceed  with    this 
bill,  I  think  it  consistent  with  my 
public  dutyto  make  this  statement, 
m  consequence  of  which  the  order 
<£  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
will  be  dropped,  to  be  revived  as 
the  house  may  think    fit.     I  am 
aware,    sir*   that  this    intimation 
must  attract  much  observation,  and 
that  the  house  and  the  public  will 
natuvally  expect  some  information 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  it. 
All  I  caa  now  say  is,  that  I  must 
beg  their  indulgence  :  I  am  not  at 
present  authonzed«  nor  would  it 
accord  with  my  duty,  to  enter  into 
;my  explanation  on  the  subject.-— 
"Whenever  the   proper  time  shall 
come^  I  can  assure  the  house,  tliat 
po  man  will  be  more  ready  than  I 
shall  be  to  state  fully  that  which, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  I 
feel  bound  tm  withhold.     J  there* 
fore  must  confine  myself  to  giving 
notice,  diat  I  shall  not  move  to- 
niorrow  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Roman  catholics'   army  and 
navy  service  biU. 

It  was  now  well  known  that  his 
inajesty  was  forming,  or  had  al* 
ready  selected,  a  new  administration 
and  had  induced  Mr.  Perceval  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  tlie  exchequer  $  it  was  intended 
to  secure  to  him.  Jar  life^  the 
lucrative  sinecure  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  salary  attached  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer. 
The  house  of  commons,  however, 
alarmed  at  this  innovation,  passed 
the  resolution,  "  That  no  office, 
place,  employment,  or  salary,  in 
any  part  of  his  maijesty's  domini- 


cms,  ought  hereafter  to  ht  gmtirf 
in  reversion.''  This  resolution  was 
proposed  by 

Mr.  Bankes,  who  introduced  it 

to  the  notice  of  the  house  by  ay* 

ing  that  he  was  not  maxe  that  it 

was  liable    to    any  objection.    It 

came  recommended,  not  by  his  in» 

dividual    authority,   but   by  the 

sanction  of  the  coonnittee'  oif  the 

house  appointed  ^  to  examine  and 

consider   what    regulations    and 

checks   have  been  e8tod>lished,  in 

order    to    control     the    semal 

branches  of  the  public  expenditure 

in  Great  Britain  and  Ireund,  and 

how  iar  the  same  have    been  ef<- 

fectual,  and  what  further  nseasures 

can    be   adopted     for     redndng 

any  part  of  die  said  expenditure^ 

or    dirainishlttg    the    amount    of 

salaries  and  emoluments  withoot 

detriment  Co  the  public  service.'* 

It  occurred  to  the  committee,  in 

furtherance   of  the  object    cozn- 

mttted  to  its  care,  that  grants  of 

offices  in  reversion,  thou^  not  ex« 

ceedin^  the  grants  that  had  been 

made  m  former  times,  ought  to  be 

restricted,  and  put  a  stop  to.    In 

Ireland,  which  had  lately  become 

nnitedwith  this  country,  and  was 

equally  entitled  to  attentioti,  the 

practice    of    granting    reversions 

prevailed  to  an    iTifinitiely  gseater 

extent.  The  practice  was  am  abuse, 

so  far  as  it  prevailed,  and  it  was  an 

a|>use  likely  to  be  extetuied,  if  some 

timely  check  was  not  imposed  upon 

it.    'He  was  therefore  directed  by 

the  committee,  as  its  chairman,  to 

move  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Yorke  gave  every  possible 
credit  to  the  motives  of  his  ho- 
nourable friend  and  of  the  commit- 
tee,  and  yet  he  felt  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  assenting  to  this 
motion.  The  doubt  in  his  mind 
was,  whether  the  antient  and  ac 

customed 
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castomed  practice  ought  tobe  alter- 
eii,  whetij  as  stated  by  his  honour- 
able friend  himself,  it  had  of  late 
been  bat  little  abused.  It  was  a 
uvovjite  maxim  with  him,  not  to 
diange  established  usages,  unless 
be  saw  some  strong  reason  for  it. 
This  granting  of  offices  in  reversion 
bid  been  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  croivn  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
warding  services;  and  hitherto 
it  had  in  £i€t  been  a  saving  to  the 
puUic  ;  for,  unless  these  offices 
could  be  given  in  this  manner,  ser- 
TJces,  if  they  were  rewarded  at  all, 
jxRist  be  rewarded  by  a  erant,  and 
a  double  burthen  woiud  thus  be 
hid  upon  the  public.  The  object 
of  this  motion*  as  had  been  stated, 
was  ondottbtedly  of  the  greatest 
importance;  and  yet  the  house 
vas  called  upon  to  decide  on  it  at 
ODce.  The  notice  had  only  been 
given  the  preceding  day»  and  given 
in  mch  a  manner,  mat,  till  he  came 
down  that  day,  he  did  not  exactly 
koowtbe  purport  of  it.  He  hoped, 
iheiefibffe,  that  the  house  would  at 
least  take  more  time  to  consider  of 
i^ 

Lord    Howick    gave  his  most 

cordial  support  to  &  motion.  He 

sawnothine  in  the  arguments  of 

the  ri^t     nonoarable    gentleman 

who  spoke  last,  to  induce  him  to 

think  it  ought  to  be  postponed. 

Tbrnotice  gnren  yesterday  in  one 

rf  the  fullest  houses  of  the  session, 

lad  particularly  marked    by  his 

(lord  Howick's)  saymg  he  weuld 

•upport  the  motion,  and  adding, 

vhat  be  repeated  now,  that  not 

Nse    single   .reversion  had    been 

given  away  by  the  present  admini* 

s&ation,  though  some  very  valua- 

hlc  ones  had  lallen  in,  was,  in  his 

opbion,  as  ample  a  notice  as  could 

c«  desired.    It  had*  however,  been 

stated  in  objection  to  what  he  then 

^t  that  fome  o$ces  had  been 


granted  in  reversion  in  the  court  of 

chancery.  What  he  had  said  ought 
to  be  understood  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  subordinate 
departments.  The  fact,  with  re- 
spect to  these  reversions  in  th^ 
court  of  chaticery,  was,  that  the 
present  lord  chancellor  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  grant  the  reversion 
of  two  small  offices  in  his  court  to 
a  person  who  had  been  his  clerk, 
while  he  was  in  such  distinguished 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  who,  los- 
ing that  employment  by  his  pro- 
motion to  the  seals,  would  be 
wholly  unprovided  for  without  this 
grant  in  reversion.  This  was  the 
only  grant  in  reversion  that  had 
beeil^made,  tJiough  a  tellership 
had  fallen  in.  No  custom  should 
be  allowed  to  sanction  a  thing, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  correct  men 
of  all  ages  was  improper.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  argue  the  im«f 
propriety  of  the  practice  now; 
many  better  opportunities  would 
occur  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
bill  that  would  be  introduced  on 
the  resolution.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  this 
would  reduce  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  reward  sendees,  and  that 
it  would  increase  the  expense  of 
those  rewards,  by  rendering  it 
necessary  to  make  all  remunera- 
tion the  subject  of  present  grantf 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  looked  but  slightly  on  this 
matter,  or  he  would  have  found, 
that  grants  of  reversion  had  usually 
been  made,  not  to  meritorious 
servants,  but  to  persons  who^ 
from  tlieir  tender  age,  could  have 
rendered  no  services  whatever. 
The  grant  of  reversions  was,  in  fact, 
an  abridgment  of  the  means  of  re- 
warding public  servants ;  for  if  the 
holder  or  the  office  dropped,  the 
reversioner  stepped  in,  and  prevent- 
ed its  being  ^ven  to  a  meritorious 

servant. 
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instance!  to  ipprtit  the  tiphin  lord 
of  the  nature  of  hit  objections,  and 
to  cull  the  serious  attention  of  the 
housciandof  the  public»to  oneof  die 
xnost  importa;;(t  and  most  danger- 
ous measures  that  had  ever  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature*  It  was  not  so  much 
to  the  individual  measure  that  he 
objected)  but  to  the  system  pf 
which  it  formed  a  part,  which  was 
erowingday  after  day ,  atid  threaten- 
ing to  expand  into  the  most  alarms 
ing  magnitude.  If  it  was  desirable 
to  preserve  anything  of  our  antieiit 
and  venerable  esublishments,  it 
could  only  be  effected  bv  m4king 
a  stand  against  every  fresn  attempt 
at  inno7aiion.  To  what  did  the 
proposed  measure  tend  i  With 
any  degree  of  qonsistency*  its  sup- 
porters cpuld  not  stop  short  of 
abolishing  all  the  tests  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  interpose 
in  defencf  of  our  religious  esta* 
blishment.  The  proposed  measure 
was  a  partial  repeal  of  the  test 
acty  founded  on  ars^unients  '^hich 
went  to  the  repeal  of  that  act* 
From  the  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced at  the  present  day^  a  man 
might  almost  be  led  to  suppose, 
that  one  i-eligipn  was  considered  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  that  the  refor* 
mation  was  deemed  only  a  conyeni*- 
ent  and  political  measure.  He  was 
far  from  ascribing  indi{Ference  on 
this  point  to  the  noble  lord,  who, 
he  was  sure,  gave  the  preference 
where  it  'v^'as  justly  due ;  but  the 
noble  lord  had  ^aid,  that  it  ap- 
proached to  a  spirit  of  persecution, 
for  parliament  to  hesitate  in  ap- 
propriating the  funds  of  the  country 
to  tne  support  of  those  who  preach- 
ed a  dqctri^e  subversive  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  He  might 
be  wrong ;  it  niight  be  policy  so 
to  dispose  pf  the  natiopal  revenue ; 


it  might  be  called  fien*  by  thetnit 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  Christiaa 
toleration.  He  certainly  did  not 
think  it  was.  He  had  as  great  a 
regard  for  true  toleration  as  any 
man.  He  would  never  restrain 
the  free  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  any  individuuf  for  lie 
could  not  conceive  that  one  man 
could  commit  a  greater  crime 
against  another  than  by  such  an 
interference.  The  present  question 
was  simply  this,  whether  the  le« 
gislature  would  give  up  the  bto- 
testant  ascendancy  in  Irelandi  or 
whether  they  would  make  a  stand, 
and  say,  ♦•  We  have  already  done 
every  thing  that  toleration  requires 
and  that  the  catholics  have  a  right 
to  demand.*'  Undoubtedly,  such 
a  declaration  would  he  the  dictate 
of  sound  policy  and  discretion. 
In  one  of  his  statements  the  noble 
lord  had  palpably  contradicted 
himself;  for,  in  the  first  *place,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  tne  house 
believe,  tliat  the  army  and  navy 
were  crowded  with  catholics,  and 
then  he  recommended  that  they 
^ould  have  a  fi  ee  admission.  With 
respect  to  (he  proposition  for  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  it  was 
unnecessary  ;  for,  if  it  were  thought 
proper,  his  majestY  nsight  inuo- 
duce  such  a  regulaDon  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  war,  But  if  it  -wtire  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  legiskitive 
provision,  the  utmost  confusion 
must  ensue.  One  soldier  would 
go  to  a  methodist  chapel»  another 
to  a  presbyterian  conventicle,  a 
thirci  to  a  Roman  catholic  church ; 
in  short,  to  every  place  of  worship 
but  a  protestant  one;  for  it  was 
curious  enough,  that  diere  was  to 
^  be  no  legislative  provision  for  the 
protestants  to  go  to  the  church  of 
tngland.  Tliese  were  considera- 
tions which  ouglit  to  excite  the 
jealousv  and  apprehension  of  the 
•*  "  ^^      '  jiouse 
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hmst  snd'of  the  coantiy ;  bnt  he 
was  not  so  anxious  to  caU  their  at- 
tisitioii  to  the  particular  measure 
novproposed,  as  to  the  principle  of 
innoTationy  which  was  gradually 
increasing;  and  was  much  more 
formidaUey  thus  stealing  on  by  de^ 
frees,  than  if  it  were  fairly  ex- 
pc<ed  in    all    the    magnitude  to 
vhichit  seemed   intended  that  it 
sbnldarrnre.     In  that  case,  the 
r.ot!ce  of   parliament    would    be 
strongly  attracted  to  the  subject ; 
it  voald  take  it  up  in  an -extensive 
point  of  view  ;  it  would  determine 
upon  itddiberately,  and»  he  trust- 
ed, wisely.     The  consequences  of  a 
«tonn  he  should  not  be  apprehen- 
snre  about  ;  bnt  these  gradual  ap» 
proaches  were  dangerous,  because 
each  bj  itself  was   not    deemed 
worthy  of  notice.     It  should  be 
coDsidiered,  however,  &at  even  if 
they  were    little    in    themselves, 
tkeir  consequences  were  not  so. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  parliament  allowed  their  ae- 
ojmulation*  it    would    ultimately 
bve  that  extorted  from  its  weak- 
ness, which  its  wisdom  would  be 
desirous  to  withhold* 

Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  misfortune    to    have 
beard  the  speech  that  had  been  de- 
iiveted    by    the   honourable    and 
learned  gentleman  who  had   just 
sat  down:  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing, that   it    appeared  to  him  to 
sarour  much  of  opinions  long  since 
ob^lete,  and  to  breathe  a  kmd  of 
spirit  fitter  for  the  darker  a^es,  than 
i'>r  the    liberal    and    enlightened 
('mes  in  which  we  at  present  lived* 
Was  it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day 
i/>  *;o  into  formal  proof  of  the  im- 
policy, the  madness  of  intolerance  ? 
Was  it   necessary  now  to    prove, 
tliat  it  ev^  defeated  its  own  end, 
^(i  contributed  to  establish  v^hat 


it  had  conspired  to  overthrow  ?  He 
hoped  that  it  was  not ;  and  yet  the 
speech    of    the   honourable    and 
learned  gentleman  would  lead  the 
house  to  suppose,  that  that  gentle- 
man himself  entertained  doubts  of 
a  truth,  he  might  say,  universally 
assented  to,  and  confirmed  by  mt 
successive  experience  of  ages.    Afl 
that  was  asked  in  the  present  in» 
stance  was  a  boon  of  a  limited  ex- 
tent :  and  it  was  only  in  case  of 
more    being ;  asked,  or  being   at- 
tempted  to  be  granted,  diat  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
argument  would  have  its  effect. 
In  short,  the  whole  question  re- 
duced itself  to  this,  whether  the 
exact  boon  now  asked,  was  such  as, 
if  granted,  could  render  the  catho* 
lies,  either  in  this  country  or  Ire- 
land, the    objects  of  iealousy  or 
distrust?  In  vain  would  it  be  to 
expect  allegiance  from  those,  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  told,  that 
they  were  unfit  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  that  allegiance ;  or  to  look  for 
attachment  from  those,  who  were 
not  to  receive  any  support  from 
tlie  government  of  the  country. 

Along  and  animated  debate  took 
place,  after  which  the  bill  was  read 
the  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  again  that  day  se*nnight«— « 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Idtii 
that  the  subject  was  again  re* 
ferred  to;  when 

Lord  Howicl^addressed  the  house 
nearly  as  follows : — 

Sir,  since  I  had  the  hpnonr 
of  introducing  into  this  house  si 
bill  for  allowing  dissenters  of  every 
description  to  enter  into  his  ma^ 
jesty's  service,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, cirdimstances  have  ocr- 
curred  which  have  twice  induced 
me  to  move  for  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading  of  that  bill, 
I  now  rise  to  state,  that  the  sanoe 

circumstances 
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circnnifltaiices    still    continue    to    fms»  ought  hereafter  to  hm  j^nriRcj 

operate,  and  that  I  shall  not  be    in  reversion/'    Thisresokoionwai 

funepared  to-morrow  to  propose  the    proposed  bj 

second  reading.     Not  being  able        Mr.  Bankes,  who  isitTodTiced  it 

to  ascertain  on  what  day  it  may  be    to  the  notice  of  the  house  by  lay* 

in  my  power  to  proceed  with    this    tng  that  he  was  not  awasie  that  it 

billy  I  think  it  consistent  with  my    was  liable    to    any  objection.    It 

public  duty  to  make  this  statement,    came  Tecomnunded,.  not  by  his  in* 

m  consequence  of  which  the  order    dividual    authority*    but   by  tfa» 

«f  the  day  for  the  second  reading    sanction  of  the  committee' rf  the 

will  be  dropped,  to  be  revived  as    house  appointed  ^to  cjramtneand 

the  house  may  think    fit.     I  am    consider   what    regulations    aod 

aware»    sir*   that  this    intimation    checks   have  been  established,  ia 

must  attract  much  observation,  and    order    to    control     the    several 

that  the  house  and  the  public  will    branches  of  the  pnblfc  expenditore 

natuxally  expect  some  information    in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  lad 

with  respect  to  the  motives  of  it.    how  far  the  same  liave    been  ef* 

All  I  caa  now  say  is,  that  I  must    fectual,  and  what  further  meaiarei 

beg  their  indulgence :  I  am  not  at    can    be    adopted     for     redncing 

present  authorized^  nor  would  it    any  part  of  liie  said  expenditure, 

accord  with  my  duty,  to  enter  into    or    diminishing    the    amount  of 

9uiy  explanation  on  the  subject.-*-    salaries  and  emoluments  witbont 

"Whenever  the  proper  time  shall    detriment  Qo  the  public  service.** 

come,  I  can  assure  the  house,  that    It  occurred  to  the  committee,  in 

no  man  will  be  more  ready  than  I    furtherance  of  the  object   com* 

shall  be  to  state  fully  that  which,    mitted  to  its  care,  that  grants  of 

under  the  present  citcumitances,  I    offices  in  reversion,  though  not  ez? 

feel  bound  tm  withhold.     J  there-    ceedtn^  the  grants  that  had  been 

fore  must  confine  myself  to  giving    made  m  former  times,  ought  to  be 

notice,  diat  I  shall   not  move  to-    restricted,  and  put  a  stop  to.    la 

iQorrow  for  liie  second  reading  of    Ireland,  which  nad  lately  become 

the  Roman  catholics'   army  and    united  with  this  country,  and  vas 

navy  service  bilL  equally  entitled  to  attention,  the 

It  was  now  well  known  that  his    practice    of    granting    reversiooc 

inajesty  was  f:>rming,  or  had  al-    prevailed  to  an    irixnitely  gteater 

ready  selected,a  newadminiftration    extent.  The  practice  was  am  abuse, 

and  had  induced  Mr.  Perceval  to    so  far  as  it  prevailed,  audit  was  an 

accept  of  the  office  of  chancellor    ^^use  likely  to  be  extended,  if  some 

of  the  ezchequ^ ;  it  was  intended    timely  check  was  not  imposed  upon 

to    secure    to   him,  /ffr  life^  the    it.    »He  was  therefore  directed  bj 

lucrative  sinecure  of  chancellor  of    the  committee,  as  its  chairman,  to 

the   duchy  of  Lancaster,  in    ad-    move  the  resolution* 

dition  to  the  salary  attached  to  the        Mr.  Yorke  gave  every  possible 

chancellorship  of  the   exchequer,    credit  to  the  motives  of  his  hp- 

The  house  of  commons,  however,    nourable  friend  and  of  the  commit- 

alarmed  at  this  innovation,  passed    tee,  and  yet  he  felt  a  good    deal 

the  resolution,  "That    no   office,    of  difficulty  in  assenting  to   this 

place,  employment,  or  salary,  in    motion.     The  doubt  in  his  mind 

any  part  of  his  majesty's  domiui-    was,  whether  the  antient  and  ac 

customed 
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customtd  practice  ought  tobe  alter* 
cJ,  when,  as  stated  by  his  honour- 
able friend  himself,  it  had  of  Ute 
been  but  little  abused.  It  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  him,  not  to 
change  established  usages,  unless 
he  saw  some  strong  reason  for  it. 
Tots  grantm^  of  onxces  in  reversion 
bid  been  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
garding services;  and  hitherto 
it  bad  in  fact  been  a  saving  to  the 
public  ;  for,  unless  theiie  offices 
could  be  given  in  this  manner,  ser- 
T'ces,  if  they  were  rewarded  at  all, 
most  be  rewarded  by  a  grant,  and 
a  doable  burthen  womd  thus  be 
bud  ispon  the  public.  The  object 
of  this  motion,  as  had  been  suted, 
vas  oadottbtedly  of  the  greatest 
importance;  and  yet  the  house 
was  called  upon  to  decide  on  it  at 
OBce.  The  notice  had  only  been 
given  the  preceding  day,  and  given 
ia  such  a  manner,  that,  till  he  came 
down  that  day,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  the  purport  of  it.  He  hoped, 
dierefere,  that  the  house  would  at 
least  take  more  time  to  consider  of 
i^ 

Lord    Howick    gave  his  most 
cordial  support  to  the  motion.  He 
sawnotfai^  in  the  arguments  of 
ibe  right    hcmourable    gentleman 
vbo  spoke  last,  to  induce  him  to 
tbiak   it   ou^t  to  be  postponed. 
Tbrnotice  grven  yesterday  in  one 
of  die  fiiUest  houses  of  the  session, 
aod  particularly  marked    by  his 
{lord  Howi<:k's)  saymg  he  weuld 
aipport  the  motion,  and  adding, 
WW  he  repeated  iiow,  that  not 
^Hif    single   .reversion  had    been 
given  away  by  the  present  admini^ 
itration,  though  some  very  valua- 
ble ones  hadrallen  in,  was,  in  his 
D|»nion,  as  ample  a  notice  as  could 
be  de^red.     It  had,  however,  been 
^uted  in  objection  to  wliat  he  then 
^9  that  fome  o$ces  had  been 


granted  in  reversion  in  the  court  of 

chancery.  What  he  had  said  ought 
to  be  understood   of   the   govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  subordinate 
departments.     The  fact*  with  re- 
spect to  these  reversions  in    th^ 
court  of  chancery,  was,  that  the 
present  lord  chancellor  had  advised 
his  majesty  lo  grant  the  reversion 
of  two  small  ofiices  in  his  court  to 
a  person  who  had  been  his  cleiir, 
while  he  was  in  such  distinguished 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  who,  los- 
ing that  employment  by  his  pro- 
motion   to  the    seals,   would   be 
wholly  unprovided  for  without  this 
grant  in  reversion.    This  was  the 
only  grant  in  r inversion  that  had 
beeil^madc,   tliough  a  tellership 
had  fallen  in.     No  custom  should 
be    allowed    to  sanction  a  thing, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  correct  men 
of   all    ages    was   improper.      It 
was  not  necessary  to  argue  the  im«« 
propriety    of  llie    practice  now; 
many  better  opportunities  would 
occur  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
bill  that  would  be  introduced  on 
the  resolution.    The  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  had  said,  that  this 
would    reduce    die  power  of  the 
crown  to  reward  ser^ces,  and  that 
it  would  increase  the  expense  of 
those    rewards,    by    rendering   it 
necessary  to  make  all  remunera- 
tion the  subject  of  present  grant. 
The  right  honourable  gentiemaii 
had  looked  but  slightly  on  this 
matter,  or  he  would  have  founds 
that  grants  of  reversion  had  usually 
been  made,    not    to    meritorious 
servants,    but    to    persons   whO| 
from  their  tender  age,  could  have 
rendered     no    services    whatever, 
Thegrantof  reversions  was,  in  fact^ 
an  abridgment  of  the  means  of  re- 
warding jpublic  servants ;  for  if  the 
holder  or  the  office  dropped,  the 
reversioner  stepped  in,  and  prevent- 
ed its  being  given  to  a  meritorious 

servant. 
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servant.  H«  could  not  say,  wh^er 
grants  in  reversion  had  been  more 
or  less  frequent  in  late  years  ;  but 
several  grants  had  been  made  in 
late  years,  and  particularly  tn  Ire- 
land. He  gave  his  cordial  support 
to  the  motion,  and  he  wished  the 
house  to  go  still  further,  and  to 
come  to  a  resolution  against  the 
granting  of  any  office  for  life,  not 
usually  so  granted.  If  any  thing 
of  that  kind  had  been  done,  or  was 
in  contemplation,  he  thought  it 
highly  proper  for  the  house  to  in- 
teriisre,  and  to  prevent  it,  by  ex- 
pressing its  decided  disapprobation. 
Mr.  Plumer(of  Hertford)  rose 
and  said :  I  wish,  sir,  that  this 
measfire  had  been  brought  fblhvard 
forty  years  ago.  This  has  been 
httlierto  my  sincere  desire ;  and  I 
therefore  give  the  motion  now 
made  my  most  hearty  assent.  Hav- 
ing said  thus  mudi  upon  the  mea- 
sure itself,  T  cannot  help  embra- 
cing this  opportunity  of  paying  a 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  present 
administration  (I  say  present,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  still 
in  office),  as  I  really  think  they 
have  shown  every  disposition  to 
benefit  the  country  by  their  judi- 
cioos  measures,  and  their  avoiding 
the  practice  of  former  administra- 
tions, of  granting  reversions.  Upon 
this  occasion,  too,  I  have  another 
observation  to  make,  which  is 
this :  in  coming  down  to  the  house 
this  day,  I  have  heard  a  report, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  ;  I 
have  heard,  sir,  that  the  new 
government  which  is  now  forming, 
or  to  be  formed,  have  aj^recd  to 
give  to  an  honourable  an^  learned 
member  of  this  house  (alluding  to 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  not  tnen 
in  the  house),  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life, 
in  order  to  tempt  that  gentleman 
to  take  a  plaice  in  the  n^w  govern- 


ment. Upon  this  I  may  observe, 
that  if  men  of  great  abilities  arc 
not  satisHed  wim  the  rewards  at- 
tached to  the  situations  which  his 
majesty  chooses  to  appoint  them 
to  hold  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  if  they  do  not  think  the 
usual  compensation  sufficient,  they 
ought  not  to  accept  of  office  at  all. 
I  do,  however,  at  all  events,  enter 
my  protest  most  solemnly  against 
the  measure  of  giving  a  man  a 
situation  for  life,  m  order  to  entice 
him  to  occupy  another  which  may 
be  more  fleeting  and  temporary. 

Sir  John  Newport  wished  tlw 
resolution  had  been  adopted  a  year 
sooner.  The  house  would  not 
then  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  now  was,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  Irish  offices,  which 
had  been  reported  as  proper,  some 
to  be  abolished,  and  some  to  be 
reformed,  and  which  could  not  be 
touched  in  either  way,  on  account 
of  the  interests  of  the  several 
reversioners,  ' 

Mr,  Johnstone  approved  of  the 
motion,  which  was  perfectly  cnn. 
sistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
had  always  acted,  and  he  thoaght 
it  was  a  happy  omen  of  what  wight 
be  expected  from  the  exertions  of 
the  committee  of  which  he  ^\'as 
chairman.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, tliink  a  mere  unauthenti<^ated 
rumour  a  sufficient  justification  for 
what  had  been  said  of  an  honour- 
able and  leamed  gentleman  not 
now  present^  tlie  whole  tenour  ot 
whose  life  had  shown  his  preference 
of  public  principle  to  private  ad- 
vantage. He  could  not  help 
observing,  too,  that  those  who  had 
been  most  clamorous  in  cheering 
the  reflections  cast  on  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  were 
members  of  a  family  which  was 
loaded  witli  wealth  derived  from 
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public  snecures.  -  He  wi^ed,  with 
ihe  honooxable  gentleman  on  the 
ioQTf  chat  the  resoluuoanow  be- 
fore the  house  had  been  adopted 
ionj  years  ago»  aod  then  that 
familf  would  not  now  be  drawing 
t)0,0(X)l/.  a-year  from  the  labour  of 
(he  public.  But  however  eager 
they  had  hitherto  beea  for  places 
zad  pensions,  he  was  glad  that  at 
last  they  had  found  it  expedient  to 
chaiige  their  tone. 

Mr.  Henry  Martin  (of  Kinsale) 
^4  he  so  fully  coincided  in  the 
propriety  of  the  resolution  now 
kfore  the  house*  and  felt  it  so 
ficcessary  to  counteract  a  syi^em  so 
siischieTOUS  as  that  which  had  been 
alluded  to  this  night,  that  he  should 
BowgiTe  nottcet  that  he  would  to- 
morrow move  an  humble  address  to 
h%  majesty*  praying  that  he  would 
^  graciously  pleased  not  to  grant 
an)'  place  ia  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, or  elsewhere,  for  life,  which 
had  hitherto  been  usually  held  by 
the  possessors  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure.  (Hear !  near  1  from  all 
parts  of  the  nouse. )  Several  other 
^atkraen  spoke ;  when  the  resolu* 
tion  was  canied. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  submit  his  motion  to  the  house ; 
asd  he  had  to  regret  that  this  Usk 
bd  not  fallen  into  abler  hands. 
He  felt  that  he  had  little  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  and 
trusted  that  some  eentleman  of 
greater  talents  would  come  for* 
vird  to  support  the  question  which 
he  looked  upon  as  his  duty  tb  bring 
Qoder  the  consideration  of  the 
house.  But  before  he  should 
(mtcr  into  the  grounds  of  his  mo- 
pon,  or  of  the  propriety  of  bring- 
^'^  it  forward,  he  wished  to  clear 
»*ay  every  suspicion  that  he  was 
^iua:e4  by  any  motives  of  hostility 


towards  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  ( Mr.  Perceval  \ 
who  was  the  object  of  it.  With 
that  gentleman  he  had  tne  pleasure 
and  tile  honour  of  being  long  ac« 
quainted,  and  he  entertained  tlie 
highest  respect  for  his  alTilities  and 
character.  Much  as  he  was  at« 
tached  to  the  honourable  persons 
who  composed  his  majesty's  late 
administration,  he  could  assure  the' 
house,  that  in  bringing  forward 
this  motion  he  was  actuated  by  no 
party  motive.  He  wislied  also  to 
show,  that  in  doing  this  he  was 
not  doing  any  thing  th-.it  would 
trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  From  the  year  1G(>0  to 
the  present  time,  there  appeared 
but  two  instances  in  which  the  of- 
fice of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  to  which  liis  motion 
particularly  applied^  had  been 
granted  for  life.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry,  which  he  had  been  able  to 
make  upon  so  short  a  notice,  was. 
that  it  had  not  in  any  other  instance 
been  granted  for  life  within  thiit 
period  of  147  years.  This  would 
satisfy  the  house  that  this  motion 
for  an  address,  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  this  place  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  would  nut  interfere 
with  his  royal  prerogative.  The 
first  instance  in  which  it  had  beea 
granted  for  life  was  in  1717*  whell 
It  had  been  granted  to  lord  Lech* 
mere,  who  had  fora  long  time  filled 
the  office  of  attomey-generaL  He 
should  establish  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  cases.  In  that  instance, 
the  person  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  when  all  the  avenues  to  hi« 
profession  were  shut  against  him, 
and  it  was  thought  right  to  give 
him  some  provision  for  life  in  re- 
ward of  his  services.  The  next 
instance  was  in  1782,  when  the  place 
of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan« 
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instancei  to  #pprt|t  the  npU^  lord 
of  the  nature  ot  liif  objections,  and 
to  cull  the  serious  attention  of  the 
housc»andof  the  publiCfto  oneof  the 
xnost  importaf^t  and  most  danger- 
ous measures  that  had  ever  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
legislature.  It  was  not  so  much 
to  the  individual  measure  that  he 
objected,  but  to  the  system  of 
which  it  fprmed  a  part,  which  was 
erowingday  after  day ,  and  threaten- 
ing to  expand  into  the  mpst  alarm? 
ing  magnitude.  If  it  was  desirable 
to  prefer  ye  anything  of  our  amient 
and  venerable  establishments,  it 
could  only  be  effected  bv  making 
a  stand  against  every  fresh  attempt 
at  innovation.  To  what  did  the 
proposed  measure  tend  i  With 
any  degree  of  consistency*  its  sup- 
porters cpuld  not  stop  short  of 
abolishing  all  the  tests  which  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  interpose 
in  defencf  of  our  religious  esta- 
blishment.  The  proposed  measure 
was  a  partial  repeal  of  the  test 
acty  founded  on  arguments  ^hich 
went  to  the  repeal  of  that  act* 
From  the  arguments  that  were  ad- 
vanced at  the  present  day,  ^  man 
might  almost  be  Jed  to  suppose, 
that  one  religion  was  considered  as 
good  as  the  other,  and  that  the  refor*- 
mation  yv^s  deemed  only  a  conveni- 
ent and  political  measure.  He  wa$ 
far  from  ascribing  indiiference  on 
this  point  to  the  noble  lord,  who, 
he  was  svire,  gave  the  preferen$:e 
whei*e  it  was  justly  due ;  but  the 
n^le  lord  had  said,  that  it  ap- 
proached to  a  spirit  of  persecution, 
for  parliament  to  hesitate  in  ap- 
propriating  the  fundsof  the  country 
to  the  support  of  those  who  preach- 
ed a  dqctrine  subversive  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  He  might 
be  wiong ;  it  xpiglit  be  policy  so 
p  dispose  pf  the  national  revenue ; 


it  might  be  cabled  for  hj  the  tr«t 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  ChristiaB 
toleration*     He  certainly  did  not 
th'nkitwas.    He  had  as  great  a 
regard  for  true  toleration  as  any 
man.    He    would  never  restrain 
the  free  exercise  of  relifl;ious  wor« 
ship    in    any   individuui   for  he 
could  not  conceive  that  one  man 
could    commit   a  greater  crime 
against  another  than  by  such  an 
interference.    The  present  question 
>yas  simply  this,  whether  the  ler 
gislature  would  give  up  the  nro- 
testant  ascendancy  in  Irdand,  or 
whether  they  would  make  a  stand* 
and  say,  '*  We  have  already  done 
every  thing  that  toleration  requires 
and  that  the  catholics  have  a  right 
to  demand.*'     Undoubtedly,  such 
a  declaration  would  he  the  dictate 
of  sound   policy  and   discretion. 
In  one  of  his  statements  the  noble 
lord   had    palpably  contradicted 
himself;  for,  in  the  first  .place,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  Uie  house 
believe,  tliat  the  army  and  navy 
were  crowded  with  catholics^  and 
then  he  recommended   that  thejr 
^ould  have  a  fiee  admission*  With 
respect  to  ^e  proposition  for  the 
free   eiceroise  of  religion,  it  "was 
unnecessary ;  for,  if  it  were  thoi\ght 
proper,   his  majesty  might  intro- 
duce such  a  regulation  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  war^    fiut  if  it  were  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  legislative 
provision,    the  utmost    confusion 
must  ensue.    One  soldier  would 
go  to  a  methodist  chapel,  another 
to  a  presbyterian   conventicle,  % 
third  to  a  Roman  catholic  church  ; 
in  short,  to  every  place  of  worship 
but  a  protestant  one;  for  it  was 
curious  enough,  that  there  was  to 
^  be  no  legislative  provision  for  the 
protestants  to  go  to  the  church  of 
England.     Tliese  were  considera- 
tions which  ought  to    excite    the 
jealopsy  and    apprehension  of  the 
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house  and  of  the  ccmntry ;  but  he 
was  not  so  anxious  to  caU  their  at- 
tention to  the  parcicuiar  measure 
now  proposed,  as  to  the  principle  of 
nmovauon»  which  was  gradually 
increasing}  and  was  much  more 
formidal^,  thus  stealing  on  by  de* 
grees,  than  if  it  were  faiiiy  ex* 
posed  in    all    the    magnitude  to 
which  it  seenoed   intended  that  it 
siraiild  arrive.     In  that  case,  the 
notice   of  parliament   would    be 
strongly  attracted  to  die  subject ; 
h  would  talte  it  up  in  an^ztenstve 
point  of  view  $  it  would  determine 
upon  it  deliberately,  and,  he  trust- 
ed, wisely.     The  consequences  of  a 
itonn  he  should  not  be  apprehen- 
sive about ;  but  these  gradual  ap» 
proacheswere  dangerous,  because 
each   bj  itself  was   not    deemed 
worthy  of  nouce.     It  should  be 
consickred,  however,  that  even  if 
they  were    little    in    themselves, 
their   consequences  were  not  so. 
Forhis  own  partf  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  parliament  allowed  their  ae- 
cumnlation*  it   would    ultimately 
have  diat  extorted  from  its  weak- 
aessy  which  its  wisdom  would  be 
desirous  to  withhold* 

Lord  Temple  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  misfortune   to    have 
heard  the  speech  that  had  been  de- 
livered   by    the   honourable    and 
kanied  gentleman  who  had   just 
sat  down:  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing, that    it    appeared  to  him  to 
savour  much  of  opinions  long  since 
oh«>lete,  and  to  breathe  a  kind  of 
spirit  fitter  for  the  darker  a^es,  than 
K>r  the    liberal    and    enlightened 
times  in  which  we  at  present  lived* 
Was  it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day 
*<»  j^o  into  formal  proof  of  the  im- 
policy, the  madness  of  intolerance  ? 
Was  it  necessary  now  to   prove, 
that  it  ev^  defeated  its  own  end, 
and  contributed  to  establish  v^hat 


It  had  conspired  to  overthrow  ?  He 
hoped  that  it  was  not ;  and  yet  the 
speech    of    the   honourable    and 
learned  gentleman  would  lead  the 
house  to  suppose,  that  that  gentle- 
man himself  entertained  doubts  of 
a  truth,  he  might  say,  universally 
assented  to,  and  confirmed  by  the 
successive  experience  of  ages.    Afl 
that  was  asked  in  the  present  in- 
stance was  a  boon  of  a  limited  ex- 
tent :  and  it  was  only  in  case  of 
more    being  asked,  or  being    at- 
tempted to  be  granted,  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman's 
argument  would  have  its  effect* 
In   short,  the  whole  question  re- 
duced itself  to  this,  whether  the 
exact  boon  now  asked,  was  such  as, 
if  granted,  could  render  the  catho* 
lies,  either  in  this  country  or  Ire- 
land, the   objects  of  iealousy  or 
distrust?  In  vain  would  it  be  to 
expect  allegiance  from  those,  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  told,  that 
they  were  unfit  to  ei^y  the  benefits 
of  that  allegiance ;  or  to  look  for 
attachment  from  those,  who  were 
not  to  receive  any  support  from 
tlie  ffovernment  of  the  country. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  took 
place,  after  which  the  bill  was  read 
the  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  again  that  day  se*nnight.— « 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Idtii 
that  the  subject  was  again  re* 
ferred  to;  when 

LordHowickaddressed  the  house 
nearly  as  follows : — 

Sir,  since  I  had  the  hpnonr 
of  introducing  into  this  house  a 
bill  for  allowing  dissenters  of  every 
description  to  enter  into  his  m»f 
jesty's  service,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, cirdimstances  have  oc- 
curred which  have  twice  induced 
me  to  move  for  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading  of  that  bill, 
I  now  rise  to  state,  that  the  sazne 
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circnniscaiices    still    continue    to 
operate,  and  that  I  shall  not  be 
fyrepared  to-morrow  to  propose  the 
second  reading.     Not  being  able 
to  ascertain  on  what  day  it  may  be 
in  my  power  to  proceed  with    this 
1»lly  I  think  it  consistent  with  my 
public  dotyto  make  this  sutement, 
m  consequence  of  which  the  order 
«f  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
will  be  dropped,  to  be  revived  as 
the   house  may  think    fit.     I  am 
aware,    sir,   that   this    intimation 
must  attract  much  observation,  and 
that  the  house  and  the  public  will 
natuvally  expect  some  information 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  it. 
All  I  can  now  say  is,  that  I  must 
beg  their  indulgence :  I  am  not  at 
present  authorized,  nor  would  it 
accord  with  my  duty,  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  on  tlie  subject.-«- 
Whencver  the   proper  time  shall 
come»  I  can  assure  the  house,  diat 
?io  man  will  be  more  ready  than  I 
shall  be  to  state  ftilly  that  which, 
imder  the  present  circumstances,  I 
feel  bound  tm  withhold.     J  there- 
fore  roust  confine  myself  to  giving 
notice,  that  I  shall  not  move  to* 
IBorrow  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Roman  catholics'   army  and 
navy  service  bilL 

It  was  now  well  known  that  hb 
inajesty  was  forming,  or  had  al* 
ready  selected,  a  new  administration 
and  had  induced  Mr.  Perceval  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  tlic  exchequer ;  it  was  intended 
to  secure  to  him,  /cr  hfe^  the 
lucrative  sinecure  of  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  salary  attached  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer. 
The  house  of  commons,  however, 
^l^rmcd  at  this  innovation,  passed 
the  resolution,  "That  no  ofHce, 
place,  employment,  or  salary,  in 
uny  part  of  his  majesty's  domini- 


ims,  ought  hereafter  to  he  gnntri 
in  reversion."  This  resohxtion  vss 
proposed  by 

Mr.  Bankes,  who  introdncsd  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  house  by  ssy« 
tng  that  he  was  not  vKsaee  that  it 
was  liable    to    any  objecdon.    It 
came  recommended,'  not  by  his  iiu 
dividual    authority,    but  by  ^ 
sanction  of  the  committee'  m  the 
house  appointed  ''to  examintasd 
consider   what    regulations    and 
checks   have  been  esublisbed,  ia 
order    to    control     the    several 
branches  of  the  puUfc  expenditnre 
m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
how  far  the  same  have    been  ef- 
fectual, and  what  furthisr  measures 
can    be    adapted     for     redncing 
any  part  of  uvt  said  expendituiei 
or    diminishing    the   amount   of 
salaries  and  emoluments  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service.'* 
It  occurred  to  the  committee,  in 
furtherance   of   the  object   com* 
mttted  to  its  care,  that  grants  of 
offices  in  reversion,  thou^  not  ext 
ceedin^  the  grants  that  had  been 
made  m  former  times,  ought  to  be 
restricted,  and  put  a  stop  to.    la 
Ireland,  which  had  lattely  become 
united  with  this  country,  and  whs 
equally  entitled  to  attention,  the 
pmctice    of    granting    reversioDS 
prevailed  to  an    tTifinifeely  gfeater 
extent.  The  practice  was  an  abusey 
so  far  as  it  prevailed,  and  ft  was  an 
a^use  likely  to  be  extended,  if  some 
timely  check  was  not  imposed  upon 
it.    •He  was  therefore  directed  by 
the  committee,  as  its  chairman,  to 
move  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Ydrke  gave  every  possible 
credit  to  the  motives  of  nis  hp- 
nourable  friend  and  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  yet  he  felt  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  assenting  to  this 
motion.  The  doubt  in  his  mind 
was,  whcdier  the  aatient  and  ac- 
customed 
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costomed  practice  onght  tobe  alter- 
ed,  when,  as  stated  by  bis  honour- 
able friend  himself,  it  had  of  late 
been  but  little  abused.  It  was  a 
favourite  maxim  with  him,  not  to 
diangc  established  usages,  unless 
he  saw  some  strong  reason  for  it. 
This  granting  of  oraces  in  reversion 
h^  been  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
varding  services;  and  hitherto 
it  had  in  fact  been  a  saving  to  the 
public  ;  for»  unless  these  offices 
coald  be  gived  in  this  manner,  ser- 
vices,  if  mey  were  rewarded  at  all, 
most  be  rewarded  by  a  grant,  and 
adouUe  burthen  would  thus  be 
bid  upon  the  public.  The  object 
of  this  motion,  as  had  been  suted, 
vas  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest 
importance;  and  yet  the  house 
was  called  upon  to  decide  on  it  at 
once.  The  notice  had  only  been 
given  the  preceding  day,  and  given 
ifi  such  a  manner,  that,  till  he  came 
down  that  day,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  the  purport  of  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  house  would  at 
least  take  more  time  to  consider  of 
it. 

Lord  Howick  gave  his  most 
cordial  support  to  the  motion.  He 
sawnothiiafi^  in  the  arguments  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  to  induce  him  to 
think  it  on^ht  to  be  postponed. 
Thrnotice  grven  yesterday  in  one 
of  tbe  fullest  houses  of  the  session, 
and  particularly  marked  by  his 
(lurd  Howi^rk's)  saying  he  wtuld 
support  the  motion,  and  adding, 
what  be  repeated  now,  that  not 
oae  single  .reversion  had  been 
given  away  by  the  present  adminl. 
uration,  though  some  very  valua- 
Ue  ones  had  fallen  in,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  as  ample  a  notice  as  could 
be  desired.  It  had,  however,  been 
iuted  in  objection  to  wliat  be  then 
md,  that  ^me  o$ces  had  been 


granted  in  reversion  in  the  court  of 
chancery*  What  he  had  said  ought 
to  be  understoud   of  the   govern- 
ment, and  not  of  the  subordinate 
departments.     The  fact,  with  re- 
spect to  these  reversions  in    th^ 
court  of  chancery,  was,  that  tbe 
present  lord  chancellor  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  grant  the  reversion 
of  two  small  offices  in  his  court  to 
a  person  who  had  been  his  clerk^^ 
while  he  was  in  such  distinguished 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  who,  los- 
ing that  employment  by  his  pro- 
motion   to  the    seals,   would  be 
wholly  unprovided  for  without  this 
grant  in  reversion.    This  was  the 
only  grant  in  reversion  that  had 
beeil^made,    tliough   a  tellership 
had  fallen  in.     No  custom  should 
be    allowed    to  sanction  a  thing, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  correct  men 
of  all    ages    was   improper.      It 
was  not  necessary  to  argue  the  im- 
propriety   of  the    practice   now; 
many  better  opportunities  would 
occur  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
bill  that  would  be  introduced  on 
the  resolution.    The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  said,  that  this 
would    reduce    die  power  of  the 
crown  to  reward  sencices,  and  that 
it  would   increase  the  expense  of 
those    rewards,    by    rendering   it 
necessary  to  make  all  remunent- 
tion  the  subject  of  present  grant. 
The  right  honourable  gentkmaa 
had  looked  but  slightly  on  this 
matter,  or  he  would  have  foundf 
that  grants  of  reversion  had  usually 
been  made,    not    to    meritorious 
servants,    but    to    persons   wh0| 
from  their  tender  age,  could  have 
rendered     no    services    whatever. 
The  grant  of  reversions  was,  in  fact^ 
an  abridgment  of  the  means  of  re- 
warding public  servants ;  for  if  the 
holder  ot  the  office   dropped,  the 
reversioner  stepped  in,  and  prevent- 
ed its  being  given  to  a  meritorious 
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servant .  H«  could  not  say,  whether 
grants  in  reversfoii  had  been  more 
or  less  frequent  in  late  years  ;  but 
several  grants  had  been  made  in 
late  years,  and  particularly  in  Ire- 
land. He  gave  his  cordial  support 
to  the  motion,  and  he  i^ished  the 
house  to  go  still  further,  and  to 
come  to  a  resolution  again5:t  the 
granting  of  any  office  for  life,  not 
usually  so  eranted.  If  any  thing 
of  that  kind  nad  been  done,  or  was 
in  contemplation,  he  thought  it 
highly  proper  for  the  house  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  prevent  it,  by  ex- 
pressing  its  decided  disupprobation. 
Mr.  r^umer{of  Hertford)  rose 
and  said :  I  \vish,  sir,  tha(  this 
measure  had  been  brought  foYrvard 
forty  years  ago.  This  has  been 
hitherto  my  sincere  desire ;  and  I 
therefore  give  the  motion  now 
made  my  most  hearty  assent.  Hav- 
ing said  thus  much  upon  tlie  mea- 
sure itself,  T  cannot  help  embra- 
cing this  opportunity  of  paying  a 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  present 
administration  (I  say  present,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  still 
in  office),  as  I  really  think  they 
have  shown  every  disposition  to 
benefit  the  country  by  their  judt- 
doQs  measures,  and  their  avoiding 
the  practice  of  former  administra- 
tions, of  granting  reversions.  Upon 
this  occasion,  too,  I  have  anotner 
observation  to  make,  which  is 
this :  in  coming  down  to  the  house 
this  day,  I  have  heard  a  report, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  ;  I 
have  heard,  sir,  that  the  new 
government  which  is  now  forming, 
or  to  be  formed,  have  agreed  to 
give  to  an  honourable  an ^  learned 
member  of  this  house  (alluding  to 
Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  not  then 
in  the  house),  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life, 
in  order  to  tempt  that  gentleman 
to  take  a  pl^ce  in  the  new  govern- 


ment. Upon  this  I  may  observe, 
that  if  men  of  great  abilities  arc 
not  satiaHed  witn  the  rewards  at- 
tached to  the  situations  which  his 
majesty  chooses  to  appoint  them 
to  hold  in  the  government  of  their 
country,  if  they  do  not  think  the 
usual  compensation  sufficient,  thev 
ought  not  to  accept  of  office  at  all. 
I  do,  however,  at  all  events,  enter 
my  protest  most  solemnly  against 
the  measure  of  giving  a  man  a 
situation  for  life,  m  order  to  entice 
him  to  occupy  another  which  may 
be  more  fleeting  and  temporary. 

Sir  John  Newport  wished  this 
resolution  had  been  adopted  a  yeat 
sooner.  The  house  would  not 
then  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  now  was,  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  Irish  offices,  which 
had  been  reported  as  proper,  some 
to  be  abolished,  and  some  to  be 
reformed,  and  which  could  not  be 
touched  in  either  way,  on  account 
of  the  interests  of  the  several 
reversioners,  * 

Mr,  Johnstone  approved  of  the 
motion,  which  was  perfectly  con^ 
sistent  with  the  principles  on  which 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
had  always  acted,  and  he  thought 
ttwas  a  happy  omen  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  exertions  of 
the  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, tliink  a  mere  unauthentitiited 
rumour  a  sufficient  justification  for 
what  had  been  said  of  an  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  not 
now  present,  die  wnole  tenour  of 
whose  life  had  shown  his  preference 
of  public  principle  to  private  ad- 
vantage. He  could  not  help 
observing,  too,  that  those  who  had 
been  most  clamorous  in  cheering 
the  reflections  cast  on  the  honour- 
able and  le:irned  gentleman,  were 
members  of  a  family  which  was 
loaded  with  wealth  derived  from 

6  public 
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public  sineciiriBs.  He  wished,  with 
the  hoRourabk  gentleman  on  the 
fioor,  that  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  house  had  been  adopted 
f^jtj  years  ago*  and  then  that 
family  would  not  now  be  drawing 
60,0(X)t/.  a-jear  from  the  labour  of 
the  public.  But  however  eager 
they  had  hitherto  beea  for  places 
and  pensions^  he  was  glad  that  at 
last  they  had  found  it  expedient  to 
change  their  tone. 

Mr.  Henry  Martin  (of  Kinsale) 
aid,  he  so  fully  coincided  in  the 
propriety  of  the  resolution  now 
before  the  house,  and  felt  it  so 
necessary  to  counteract  a  system  so 
mischievous  sis  that  which  had  been 
alluded  to  this  night,  that  he  should 
BOW  give  pottce,  that  he  would  to- 
morrow move  aahumble  address  to 
kis  majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
W  graciously  pleased  not  to  grant 
any  place  ia  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, or  jelsewhere,  for  life,  which 
bad  hitherto  been  usually  held  by 
the  possessors  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure.  (Hear !  near !  from  all 
parts  of  the  nouse. )  Several  other 
^tlcmen  spoke ;  when  the  resolu-> 
uon  was  carried. 

On  xbe  next  day,  Mr.  Henry 
Martin  rose,,  pursuant  to  notice^ 
to  submit  his  motion  to  the  house ; 
and  he  had  to  regret  that  this  task 
had  not  fallen  into  abler  hands. 
He  felt  that  he  had  little  claim  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house,  and 
trusted  that  some  gentleman  of 
greater  talents  would  come  for- 
^rd  to  support  the  question  which 
he  looked  upon  as  his  duty  tb  bring 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
house.  But  before  he  should 
enter  into  the  grounds  of  his  mo- 
tJon,  or  of  the  propriety  of  bring- 
^n?  it  forward,  he  wished  to  clear 
i*ay  every  suspicion  that  he  was 
actuated  by  any  motives  of  hostility 


towards  the  right  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  ( Mr.  PfcrcevaU 
who  was  the  object  of  it.  With 
that  gentleman  he  had  the  pleasure 
and  me  honour  of  being  long  ac- 
quainted, and  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  his  al^ilities  and 
character.  Much  as  he  was  at-» 
tached  to  the  honourable  persons 
who  composed  his  majesty's  late 
administration,  he  could  assure  the' 
house,  that  in  bringing  forward 
this  motion  he  was  actuated  !>y  no 
party  motive.  He  wished  also  to 
show,  that  in  doing  this  he  was 
not  doing  any  thing  th:it  would 
trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  From  the  year  KiGO  to 
the  present  time,  there  appeared 
but  two  instances  in  which  the  of- 
fice of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  to  which  his  motion 
particularly  applied,  had  been 
granted  for  life.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry,  which  he  had  been  able  to 
make  upon  so  short  a  notice,  was. 
that  it  had  not  in  any  other  instance 
been  granted  for  life  within  that 
period  of  147  }'^ars.  l*his  would 
satisfy  the  house  that  tliis  motion 
for  an  address,  that  his  majesty 
would  he  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  this  place  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  would  not  interfere 
with  his  roysd  prerogative.  The 
first  instance  in  which  it  had  beea 
granted  for  life  was  in  1717»  when 
It  had  been  granted  to  lord  Lech* 
mere,  who  had  fora  long  time  filled 
the  ofHce  of  attomey-generaL  He 
should  establish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cases.  In  that  instiince, 
the  person  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  when  all  the  avenues  to  hi« 
profession  were  shut  against  htm» 
and  it  was  thought  right  to  give 
him  some  provision  for  life  in  re- 
ward of  his  services.  The  next 
instance  was  in  17rf2,  when  the  place 
of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 
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caster  had  been  granted  for  life  to  for  the  terricei  performed.  Dot 
lord  AshbuTton.  He  was  anxioas  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
to  state  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  man  was  to  have  another  sitnatton, 
find  on  the  subject.  Gentlemen  ^ich  was  in  itself  a  place  of  great 
xnnst  not  suppose  him  ienorant  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  mere- 
die  cases  that  bore  upon  his  motion,  fore  he  could  have  no  claim  to  the 
But  under  what  circumstances  had  grant  for  life  of  such  an  office  as 
that  noble  lord  received  this  office  ?  that  of  the  chancellorsliip  of  the 
He  had  filled  the  office  of  solid  tor-  duchy  of  Lancaster.     Were   the 

feneral ;  had  been   long    at   the  gentlemen  who  were  to  become  his 

ead  of  his  profession ;  and   had  majestv ^ministers  to'  be  tempted 

distinguished  ntmself  in  that  house  by  such  means  to  accept  offices, 

as  much  as  Ae  learned  gentleman  which   were    generally  objecit  of 

opposite,  but  in  a  far  different  man-  honourable  anu>iiion  I  He  did  nor 

ncr.     He  had  distinguished  him-  mean  to  confine  his  motion  to  the 

self  in  the  support  of  the  rights  of  particular  case,  but  rested  it  upon 

the  people,  and  of  the  authority  of  general  principles,  to  extend  to  all 

parliament ;  in  which  way  he  had  such  offices  pending  the  existence . 

never  heard  of  the  learned  gentle-  of  that  conimittee,  from    whose 

man    having    distinguished    him-  labours  he  was  convinced  the  house 

self.    That  noble  lord  having  got  and  the  public  service  would  derive 

a  peersige,  when  all  the  law  offices  so  much  benefit.  Hismocfonwould 

were  lull,  it    had  been    thought  not,  at  all  events,  be  liable  to  the 

right  by  the  persons  with  whom  he  objection    mode  to   a    resolution 

had  acted  in  parliament,  to  give  moved  the  jpreceding  diiy  by  the 

htm   the     chancellorship    of    the  chairman  ot  the  committee,  and 

duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life.     But  recommended    by  the  committee, 

it  had  not  been  granted  to  him  to  that  it  was  an  innovation,  because 

induce  him  to  accept  another  office  in  the  course  of  147  y^ars  thero 

of  honour  and  emolument.      It  appeared  but  two  instances  in  which 

was  granted  for  services  already  the  place  had  been  granted  for  Hfe. 

performed*     He   did    not   know  An  addi-ess  had  also  been  voted  of 

whether  the  committee  at  present  a  similar  nature  oii  a  former  oc- 

mquiring  into  what  offices  ou^t  to  caston,  wich  which  his  majesty  had 

be  abolished  or  regulated,  might  complied,  and  had  been  graciously 

«ot  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  pleased  to  reply  that  he  would  not 

Burke,  that  this  office  ought  to  he  grant  the  office  for  life,  and  he  had 

altogether  aboli^ed.    But  he  did  never  since    so   granted    it.     It 

diink  that  it  would  become  a  ques-  might  be  said,  that  he  had  taken 

tion  in  that  committee,  how  far  the  house  by  surprise.     It  ill   be- 

the  grant  of  places  for  life  was  a*  cameliim  to  speak  of  himself^  but 

grievance.  For  his  part,  he  looked  every  man  who  knew  htm,  must 

upon  such  grants  as  equally  griev-  know  that  he   was   incapable   of 

amces  with  we  graats  in  reversion,  taking  the  h<mse  by  surprise.  The 

and  was  of  opinion,  that  no  person  motion  had  arisen  out  of  the  dis^ 

should  grant  places  except  during  cussion  the  preceding  day,  and  the 

his  own  life,  unless  for  distinguish-  delay  of  a  few  hours  might  have 

•d   services.     In    such    cases,  he  rendered  it  nugatory*    It  might 

would    admit    the   propriety    of  also  be  asked,  why  he   had   not 

grants  for  Iife«  as  a  remoneiutioiv  brought  forward  the  motion  under 

the 
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ihe  late  adminifttration  ?  To  this  and   that   no  ttncertaih  nmonn 

he  should  answer,  that  they  were  should  usurp  the  place  of  facts*    It 

incapable  of  anj  such  proceeding,  was  unquestionably  true,  that  he 

because  they  had  shown  no  dispOdi«  had  received  an  oiler  from  his  ma>> 

lion  to  grasp  at  everything  they  jestyof  the  cliancellorship  q{  the 

could  secure ;  because    they    had  exchequer,    accompanied    with  a 

shown  the  disinterested  principles  grant  of  the-  chancellorship  of  the 

upon  which  they  acted,  by  abstain*  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life  ;  and 

mg  fifom  granting  any  places  in  that,  but  for   his  learned  frlcnd^i 

reversion.     The    honourable    and  notice,  he  should  at  that  moment 

l&uned  gentleman  concluded  by  have    been  in  possession  of  both 

tnoring,  ^  That  an  humble  address  those  situations ;  his  learned  friend^ 

be  presented   to  his  nxaj'-sty,  that  therefore,  was  not  chargealjle  with 

he  would  be  graciously  pleased  not  surprise  in  bringing  forward  his 


togrant  the  ol^ce  of  chancellor  of  motion  at    so    short  a  notice,    as 

the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  any  otherwise  the  season  of  it  would 

other  office  not  usually  granted  for  have  gone  by.     He  was  not  in  the 

life, for  any  other  term  than  during  house  the  preceding  evening :  but 

pleasure.*'  understanding  that  such  a  notice 

The  honourable  J.  W.  Ward  had  been  given, — ^instead  of  ap- 
rose  to  second  the  motion,  to  which  proaching  his  sovereign  for  the 
he  gave  his  full  and  cordi;d  appro*  purpose  of  receiving  his  appoint* 
hanon.  Grants  of  this  description  ment  to  office^  he  had  approached 
appeared  to  him  unconstitutional  him  with  a  rcquest  that  the  ap* 
nnder  all  circumstaoces.  They  pointmcnt  might  not  take  place  on 
had  the  efect  of  raiding  up  a  race  that  day,  that  he  might  have  au 
of  men  to  live  upon  the  wealth  of  opportunity  of  addressing  the  house 
the  public,  and  to  make  them  alike  pn  the  £ubject ;  and  still  more, 
tadependmt  of  the  sovereign  who  that  his  majesty  might  not  be  fet^ 
might  promote  them,  and  of  the  tered,  in  consequence  of  any  ad- 
people  by  whom  the  means  were  vice  that  the  house  might  think 
tiippMed  for  their  support.  As  the  proper  to  offer  him.  TJiis  request 
grant  of  places  for  life,  therefore^  was  accompanied  with  an  assu* 
had  such  a  direct  tendency  to  de-  ranee,  a«  his  majesty  had  b?en 
prire  the  crown  of  the  pow*er  of  pleased  to  think  that  he  could  be 
pODishing  weak  or  wicked,  and  of  an  useful  servant,  that,  wh;itever 
rewarding  its  meritorious  servants*  might  be  the  pleasure  of  his  ma* 
the  motion  for  the  address  should  jesty  in  consequence  of  any  address 
have  his  warmest  support.  from  that  house,  though  it  should 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  he  had  felt  so  deprive  him  of  the  chancel Hirship  of 

anitoustobepresentat  the  discussion  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  formerly 

of  this  que^ion,  tliat  he  had  delayed  offered,  it  would  not  in  the  slight- 

accepting  tlie  ofBce  which,  but  for  est  degree  abate  his  wish  to  serve 

the  notice  given  by  the  honourable  his   majesty.     It  would  tliereforo 

gentleman  the  preceding  night,  he  Be  a  serious  subject  for  the  con« 

should  ere    this  have  held*     He  sideration  of   the  house,  whether 

thought  it  bis  duty  by  his  presence  in  the  present  state  and  crisis  of  the 

to  take  cartv  that,  if  the  house  country,  and  when  all  the  circum«. 
thought  nt  to  address  his  majesty,  ^  stances  coiuiected  widi  the  new  ar«. 

it  ^ould  be  ou accttrate  statements*  rangemeac  were  before  thcm>  when 

they 
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thej  recollected  that  the  object  of 
forming  a  new  administration  vras 
to  preserve  the  establishments  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  the  re^ 
li^on  of  it,  whether  they  would  be 
disposed  to  throw  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  majesty  in  form- 
ing a  new  administration,  when  he 
conceived  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
only  labouring  to  preserve  the  con* 
stitutien  of  the  country*  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  thought  that 
he  ought  to  leave  the  subject  to  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
house  ;  and  that,  as  it  particularly 
related  to  himself,  he  should  with* 
draw,  after  having  put  the  house 
In  possession  of  his  sentiments :  but 
faetore  he  withdrew,  he  should  re- 
peat, chat  whatever  might  be  their 
lietermination  on  the  subject  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  what- 
ever sacrifices  he  might  be  called 
upon  to  make,  no  services  that  he 
could  be  called  upon  to  render  to 
his  majesty  should  in  the  present 
situation  of  afiairs  be  withheld. — 
Mr4  Perceval  then  made  liis  bow, 
and  left  the  house. 

Lord  Henrv  Petty  said»  that  if 
the  salary  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  were  not  sufficient,  it 
might  be  recollected^  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  other  of- 
fices wnich  might  be  given  as  a 
reward  for  services^  when  those 
sef'vices  should  have  been  actually 
performed ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
giving  away  the  means  of  reward* 
mg  great  services,  merely  to  induce 
persons  to  become  members  of  an 
administration.  He  considered 
that  it  was  a  most  serious  and  un^* 
constitutional  attack  on  the  most 
important  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  to  deprive  it  of  all  power 
and  means  of  rewarding  great 
public  services,  by  taking  the  best 
places  and  gifts  that  it  was  in  the 
pewer  of  me  crown   to  bestow^ 


before  any  of  those  services  had 
been  perfoi^ned.     He  thought  that 
the  crown  ought  not  to  have  been 
advised  to  limit  its  powers  and  pre* 
rogatives  in  this  manner*    Upon 
the  subject    of  the   alienation  o£ 
crown  lands,  it  had  been  alvrays 
observed,  that  in  whatever    pro* 
portion  the  crown  gave  away  to 
individuals  its  possessions  and  its 
right,  in  that  proportion  it  became 
weaker  )  and  it  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  lucrative  offices.  If  thejT 
were  all  given  away  directly  or  in 
reversion  to  one  set  of  ministers^ 
the  crown  left  itself  without  that 
patronage,  and  power  of  rewarding 
great  services^  which  it  ought  to 
possess.    A  recent  and  very  re^ 
markabte  case  had  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  corroboration  of  this 
opinion.    On  an  arrangement  that 
was  then  proposed,  this  very  place 
was  offered  to  lord  Sidmouth,  who 
had  rendered  considerable  service 
during  his  long  and  meritorious 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  speaker. 
Lord  Sidmouth  declined  it,  and 
said  he  cOuld  not  bring  himself  to 
be    the    instrument  of  alienating 
from  the  crown  the  means  of  re» 
warding   greater    public    services 
than  he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  per-» 
form.     It  was  not  as  a  testimony 
in  favoiur  of  lord  Sidmouth  that 
he  mentioned   this,  for  the  noble 
lord  required  no  such  testimony  of 
his  disinterested  conduct;  but  he 
mentioned  it  merely  for  the  inform 
mation  of  those  members  wiio  were 
not  previously  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance.    The  principle  upon 
which    lord  Sidmouth  refused    it 
applied  with  much  greater  strength 
to  the  present  case;  besides^  it  was 
known,  that  there  Was  a  committee 
of  the  house  now  constituted,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  considering 
what  useless  and  anecure  offices 
might  be  abolished ;  and  as  it  Ivas 

possible 
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possible  that  the  committee  miE^ht 
consider  this  to  be  among  the  Tium- 
ber,  he  diought  that  it  should  not 
be  tbas  disposed  of,  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  all  usage,  before  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  was  pro- 
nounced upon  it. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
manner  in  which  this   motion  was 
i'lpponedf  and  his  astonishment  at 
the  honourable  and  learned  quarter 
•.vhence    it    originated,    when   he 
recollected  that  the  honourable  ar.d 
Warned  gentleman   who    bro'i;i,]it 
forward  tiie  motion  was  acquainted 
N~ith  the  talents,  integrity,  and  dis- 
interestedness of  his  right  honour- 
able  friend.     The   value    of  the 
chancellorship   of   the    duchy   of 
Lancaster  did  not  exceed  *2,000/. 
per  annum ;  and  was  this  too  large 
aa  equivalent  for  the  fruits  of  his 
right  honourable  friend's  profes- 
wonal  exertions  ?  The  noble  lord 
had  talked  of   the  committee   of 
miaace,  as  entitled  to  inquire  into 
die  state  and  utility  of  the   office 
now  in  question.     The  noble  lord 
ought  to  have  known,  that    that 
office    belonged  to  his  majesty's 
privy  purse,  and  therefore  could 
r  jt  possibly  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  that  committee.     Before 
<te  sat  down  he  could  not  help   ex- 
f  ressmg  his  surprise,  diat  thcf  noble 
iord  (Howick)  had  fixed  upon  to- 
^JVirrow  for  a  certain  important  ex- 
planation^  when  that   noble    lord 
aijst   have  been  aware,  that  the 
Irkdiag  persons  most  interested  in 
ih^  discussion,  and  who  had   their 
^nrj  to   tell,  must   by  that  time 
*ba?e  vacated  their  seats  by  accept- 
ing the  nevr  appointments. 

Mr.  Sharpe  said,  that  if  he  were 
to  jcdge  from  the  specimen  just 
p»ea  to  liie  house,  he  should  not 
tipect  that  tlie  new  administration 
•^icald  be  good  at  making  corvin- 
lb07. 


cfng  speeches.  He  could  not  help 
seriously  expressing  his  surprise  at 
the  assertion  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  tliat 
there  was  no  diiTercnce  between 
the  present  case  and  that  of  lord 
Ashburton.  It  was  painful  to 
him  to  enter  into  any  personal 
comparison,  but  he  hnpivi  tiic 
house  would  acquit  him  of  any 
invidious  motive.  Mr.  Dannlnir 
was  most  indi-niitablv  at  t.^  o  hc.ia 
of  his  pr;)f?<:bion.  H?  was  sliut 
out  from  the  vrreat  pmolurrents  of 
such  a  situation,  bv  bcin?^  advanced 
to  the  upper  house.  As  to  the 
ricrht  ho:K?ir?.hle  gentleman  in 
question,  the  le-i«^t  .he  could  say 
was,  that  that  ri'/ht  honourable 
gentleman  certainly  was  not  at  the 
iiead  of  his  proiVssion.  Pie  (Mr. 
Sharpe)  had  repeatedly  in  tlie 
course  of  not  a  very  short  life, 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  juror, 
and  yet  ithad  been  his  great  misfor^' 
tune  never  once  to  have  had  his 
understanding  enlightened  by  the 
professional  ex ertio!is  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  would 
^o  further  ;  for  the  truth  was,  that 
the  abilities  of  the  i*^ht  honourable 
gentleman  were  not  known  until 
he  had  got  into  an  ofHcial  situati^Jn. 
It  mignt  be  asked.  Why  did  he 
enter  into  this  unpleasant  compari- 
son ?  Because  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  that  house,  and  to  the 
country,  to  know  what  was  the 
real  extent  of  the  professional 
sacrifices  made  by  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman.  He  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  rtioniber  of  the 
finar.ce  committee  above  «:tairs  *^o 
often  alluJeJ  to ;  and  wlien  he 
saw  that  on-?  of  tlje  first  btcp$  of 
tlw!  new  aJmini.stnition  v/as  to 
grasp  at  so  considerable  a  sinecure, 
at  the  same  tin)e  that  he  saw  ihem 
so  far  descend  as  to  endeavour  to ' 
justify tliemselves  bv  recriniijiation, 

L'  it 
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It  would  make  him  more  cautious^ 
find  encourage  him  to  prosecute  his 
labours  with  greater  diligence,  in 
order  that  the  report  might  be 
made  before  that  premature  ex- 
tinction which  he  foresaw  was  in- 
tended for  tlic  present  parliament* 
The  honourable  gentleman  con- 
cluded with  expressing  his  entire, 
concurrence  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Montague  spoke  against  the 
motion,  and  Mr.  Henry  Thorn^ 
ton  in  favour  of  it.  After 
which, 

Mr.  Johnstone  said  he  could  not 
refrain    from    some    observatTons 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  honour- 
able gentlemen  tliemselves,  when 
they  were  taking  credit  for .40  much 
purity  and  dismterestedness.     He 
would  ask,  how  they  could  recon- 
cile with  tliose  assumptions,  the  in- 
decency   of  pressing    upon   that 
house,  on  their  first  accession  to 
office,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  niffht, 
two  successive  stages  of  a  bill  for 
enabling  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of   the   late   administration  (lord 
Grenvillc)  to  hold  as  a  sinecure  the 
office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
with   large   emt^luments  annexed, 
and  tlie  duties  of  which  were  to 
be  done  by  another ;  and  this  at 
the  same  time  that  anotlier  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  family  en- 
joyed tlie  tellcrship  of  the  exchequer 
with  emoluments  almost  incalcu- 
lable ?  How  could  tliey  reconcile 
with  this  boasted  purityy  the  ex* 

S ^ordinary  increase  made  in  the 
lary  of  first  lord  of  the  admindty, 
lately  enjoyed  by  another  branch 
o(  that  noble  family,  and  this  not 
avowed  to  parliament  in  an  open, 
manly  way,  but  effected  by  a  secret 
fund  i  How  could  that  right  ho» 
nourable  gentleman  reconcile  to  his 
purity  the  calling  on  the  house  for 
8,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  further 
continuing  the  commission  of  naval 


inquiry,  and  not  say  a  wotd  about 
his  own  salary  ?  With  respect  to 
the  committee  of  finance, for  which 
those  honourable  gentlemen  took 
so  much  credit  to   themselves,  so 
far  from  their  having  the  merit  to 
originate  the  measure,  it  was  rather 
forced  upon  them  by  the  patriotism 
of  his  honourable  friend  opposite 
to  him  (Mr.  Biddulph)  ;  but  when 
the  late  ministers  found  the  mea- 
sure was  too  popular  to  be  resisted, 
riie  noble  lord  (Petty)  adopted  it, 
and  claimed  that  as  his  own,  which 
he  had  no  right  to  arrogate.    Tlic 
honourable      gentlemen     boasted 
much    of   their    ceconotnical   ar- 
rangements; but  what  had  they 
done  for  the   country  in  effect? 
They  had  indeed  appointed  com- 
missioners   of    accounts    without 
number  ;  but  what  had  these  ef- 
fected ?  The  West  India  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  so  long  ap- 
pointed, at  large  salaries,  had  not 
even  yet  sailed  upon  their  mission ; 
and  as  to  the  army  accounts,  nothing 
apjieared    to  have    been   effected 
there.  Such  had  been  the  conduct  of 
these  patrons  of  reform !  In  short,  he 
apprehended  that  whenever  those 
honourable  gentlemen  should  come 
to  state  what  they  re.illy  had  done, 
their  explanation  would  be  some- 
thing like  what  occurred  betweeft 
general  Stanhope  and  general  Wal- 
pole  upon  a  former  occasion,  name- 
ly, nothing  better  than  mutual  re- 
proach  and  mutual  recrimination. 
Those  men  were  the  fathers  of  the 
house  of  commons  at  that  day, 
and    the    house,  in    pity  to   their 
nakedness,    turned     their    backs 
upon  them;  and  so  he  hoped  they 
would  do  upon  these  honourable 
gentlemen* 

Mr.   Sheridan   said,  that  h  was 

not  the  first  time  he  had  observed 

in  the  honourable  gentleman  who 

had  just  3ac  down,  an  eagerness 

^  to 
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to  attack  the  late    administratinn 
and  its  friends,  though  certainly 
the  present,  like  every  former  at- 
tempt, evinced  rather  an  avidity  to 
attack  than  a  powder  to  be  offensive. 
Xhe    honourable   gentleman  had 
arraigned  the  late  ministry  for  hav- 
ing: abandoned  their  public    pro- 
fessions.   Having    made    snch   a 
charge,  the  onus  of  the  proof  lay 
-with    the  honourable  gentleman  ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Sheridan)  defied  him 
to  produce  any  instance  in  which 
the  Jate  ministers  had  for  a  moment 
shrunk  from  the  principles  which 
thej'had  profisssed,  not  merely  on 
their  coming  into  power,  but  du- 
rinj:^     the    continuance   of     that 
pavrer«     They  were    dented   the 
credit  of  the  committee  of  finance. 
I>id  they  not  support  it,  and  en- 
courage it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  ?  What  had  been  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  committee  ?  CEcono- 
mj.     And   what   had   been    the 
avoiNred  principle  of  the  late  mini- 
sters ?  CEconomy.    Was  he  called 
cm  for  an  instance,   he  would  in- 
stance the  reduction  of  the  staff; 
he  li^ould  instance  the  barrack  de- 
partment; he  would  instance  the 
redoction  ef  the  department  of  the 
commissariat.     He  would  ask  the 
hoooitrable  gentleman,  if  his  noble 
friend  near  him  Hord  H.  Petty) 
did   not    pledge    nimself,  at   the 
outset  of  his  administration,  to  the 
adoption  of  every  practicable  plan 
of  reform  and  retrenchment  in  the 
priblic  erpenditure,  and  if  he  had 
ikot  followed  up  that  pledge  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  official  autho- 
rity ?    The  honourable  gentleman 
wished  to  deprive  his  noble  friend 
of  aO  claim  to  the  merit  of  origi- 
nating' the  committee  of  finance, 
and    to    attribute    the    whole    to 
another     honourable    gentleman, 
^Mr.  Biddulph,)  from  whose  merit 
it  was  by  no  means    his  wish   to 


detract ;  but    he  would  say,  that 
his  noble  friend,  in  adopting  that 
measure  with  a  view  of  giving  it 
greater    extension,    by  no  means 
wished  to  deprive  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  first  proposed  it, 
of  the  credit    of  originality :  but 
surely  his  noble  friend  was  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  having  promptly 
adopted  the  suggestion  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  indifferent 
fron)  whom  it  might  proceed.-— 
Mr.  Sheridan  adverted    to  many 
other  topics ;  and  at  length  speaking 
of  Mr.  Perceval  he  said,  it  w»  ejc- 
tremely  painful  to  him  to  malfe 
any    comparisons  that  might  be 
thought  to  wear  an  invidious  aspect 
to  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
but  he  recollected  that  eter  since 
he  was  a  vtien^eT  of  that  house  he 
was   mostly  in    <^ce.    He   had 
been  attorney-general  under  Mi". 
Pitt,   and   solicitor-general  under 
lord     Sidmouth  :    and    here  he 
begged  leave  to  pay  his  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  upright^  pure,  and 
honourable  conduct  of  that  noble 
lord,  as  it  had  been  explained  this 
night,  when,  unde)-  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  rai^ht  have 
had  the  place  for  life,  which  it  was 
now    in  contemplation  to  confer 
upon  the  new  chancellor  of  th^ 
exchequer,    had   his     honourable 
scruples  permitted  him  to  become 
the  instrument  of  limitation  to  the 
prerogative  and  constitutional  in- 
fluence of  his  royal  master.  During 
the  short   period    of   the   learned 
gentleman's  opposition,  the  air  of 
diis  side  of  the  house  did  not  seem 
to    agree  with    him,  and  he  was 
now  go;  back   to  the  balmy  and 
blissful  atmosphere  of  the  treasury, 
bench.    The  honourable  member 
had   asked,  Will  you  deprive  his', 
majesty  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
services  in    that    office  for  which 
he  had  been  qualified  ?    Now  re- 
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ally  be  was  of  opinion,  th  It  if  gen-    lords,    lord  Hawkcsbnrf  moved, 

:  tlemcu  on  tlie  opposite  side   pos-    that  th«  house,  at  its  rising,  should 

bcsscd  any  thing  at  all,  tliey  were    adjourn  to  Wednesday  se'nnight. 

•swarming  with  chancellors  of  the         Lord  Grenvillc  rose  for  the  pur- 

Gxchcqucr.      Even    a    nohlc  lord    pose  of  stating,  as  far  as  he  was  ae- 

and  a  gallant  general  had  lately    quainted   with    them,  the    causes 

•proposed  their  plans  of  iinancc  to    whichoccasroned  the  recent  changes 

.the  house;  why  not  make  either    in  his  majesty's  councils.      Then- 

-.of  tliem  chancellors  pf  the  exche-    lordships   would     recollect,     that 

.  quer  ?     .Why  not  make  the  gal-    when  some  of  the  admtnistration 

lant     generjil     attorney-general  K  oi  which  he  formed  a  part,  fonnd 

Among  all  their  financiers,- not  one    it  necessary  to  retire  srx  years  ago, 

•could  befour;dto  HU  the  ofiice,  but    they  did  not  explam  the  motives 

a  gentleman  who,  though  a  very    of  their  reagnation.    The  cons6>« 

.ficquenc  speaker  in  the  house,  hsul    quence  ^^'as,  that  misrepresentation 

.never,  to  his  knowledge,  uttered    took    place,  and  their  characters 

one,  word  on  the  subject  of  finance    suffered.    To  avoid  similar  raisre* 

4a  his  Ijfe.  presentation  he  should  eikter  into 

Several  other  gentlei^en  spoke    a  vindication  of  his  character,  the 

on  thf  subject ;  when  the  address    .gi*eat  object  nc  had  in  view.     At 

was  -cat-ried    by    a  .  inajority    of   the  'period  he  adverted   to^  •  their 

9^9   there  being  Cor  it   2Q^,   and    lordships    knew    that    the    great 

.against  .iti  115.     While  tiUe  sup-    statesman  who  was  then  at  the  head 

.porters' . of  the  addrOsS'Were  in  the    ijf  hij».0i:^jesty'5  councilsv  thoof^ht 

lobby,  or^er  w;^s,calledi  ar.d.loid    «t  his, duty  to  propose  that  parlia- 

Howirk  addressed  them  as  loj  lows:    JJaent   riiould  grait  ^  great  indnl- 

Centlemen,- I   undirstund  that  it    gences  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland. 

is  intended  to  propose,  to-mo-rovr,    i)Uch  profosjils  not*  meetings  with 

%hut  the  hou34'  ihunW  lit  its  riblng    the   approbation  of  his   majesty, 

adjouni  for  a  mu<:h  longer  tinie    that  siatesman  withdreiv  from  the- 

than  is  Usual  at  thb  period  of  tlie    gOvennnfuti  and  his  Inrdsliip    ac- 

sessirm,  or  ihan  I  think  comistent    companied  him.     Tlie  wme  ophii- 

with  tlie  present  state  of  aifarrs,  or    on.  was    al.y>  entti tamed    by  hi? 

with  any  views  of  the  public  in-    illasuions     rival,    that    luminary 

terest.     The  adio'irnment  which  is    v.}iOf>elos?  the  c<iuntryhad  to  dr^- 

\o  be  proposed  IS  to  next  Monday    plore   in  the  coiuse  of  the  year. 

fortnight.     It  is  my  inteiiiion,  on    Hiji  lordship  was  of  a  similar  opi- 

the  grounds  I  have  mentioned,  to    niou  ;•  and  if  he  erred,  it  w^s  in 

oppose  that  motiont  and  to  pro-    common  with  liiesetjiet^-o  greatest 

nose  by  way  of  amendment,   uxi-    statesmen  whicJi  any  country  ever 

Jes«,  as  I  hope,  it  may  be  proposed    produced:      On    tliree    questions 

by  somebody  else,  that  no  longer    only    did   these    statesmen    agree 

adjournment  should  take  place  tlian    during-  the  course  of  their  ion^^ 

till  Monday  se'enQight  at  furthest,    politicvil  lives.     These   wci-e     the 

As  there  will  certainly  be  a  divi-    sinkixig  fund,  the  abolition  of  the 

sion  upon  this  question,  and  in  all     slave  trade,  and  what  is  called  tlio 

j>r<^ability   an  early  one,  1  hope    catholic  question.      Two  of  thfese 

gentlemen  will  feel  the  propriety    had  been  carried  ;  the  first  as  soon 

ttf  a  full  and  early  attendance.  as  it  was  proposed,  and  the  secoml 

March  S^6th,  in   the    hou^e    of    after  gtndt  deUy,  and  having   to 

encounter 
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encounter  every  species  of  aitifice 
and  misrepresentation.     The  third 
rested  upon  snch  grounds  of  jus- 
tice and  policy,  that  lie  cotild  not 
conceive  how  any  one  who  iinder- 
st<"oJ  the  interests   or"  the  cotnitry 
cciild  oppose  it.     On  a  former  oc- 
cab^on,  he  h<id  sacrificed  objects  of 
ambtion  and  gnitihcuti!>n,  and  he 
was  ready  to  make  such  sacrifices 
agiin.     He  dtd  it  upon  the  princi- 
ple? that  four  millions  of  subjects 
were  10  be  governetJ   by  concilia- 
tion and  kindness,  and   not  by  in- 
tolenmce  and  exclusion.     Different 
overtures  v.cie  afterwards  made  to 
him  for  his   assistance.      His  an- 
swer invariably  was,  that  his  sove- 
reign might  command  liis  services, 
but  he  never  wen  Id  Tf^linquish  the 
privilege  of  speaking  liis  mind  on 
the  question.     An  oppv>rt unity  af- 
terwards arose,  when  the  catholics 
of  Ireland   w^ished    to   have  their 
cnse  taken  into  consideration- They 
d'd  him   the   honour  of  selecting 
him  to  present  ilieir  petition,  which 
he  willingly  accepted.     Upon  the 
event  of  the  motion  ,whicli  he  tlien 
made,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  trouble  the  house  with  any  ob- 
i»frvatior.s.     The  majority  who  re- 
iectcd  it  could  not  be  understood  as 
hiving  given  a  lasting  pledge  that 
they  would   not  accede    to  it.     A 
ft"iv  njomhs  after  this,  the  country 
was  deprived  of  the   great  stares- 
man  who  was  at  the  head   of  his 
majesty's  councils.     The  king  sent 
for  him,  under  the  impression  that 
lie  might  be  useful,  not  in  supply- 
ing the  loss  of  that  great  man,  fen- 
that  was  impossible,  but  in  forming 
another  administration.     In  form- 
irg  that  administration,  he  did  re- 
commend such  persons  as  he  con- 
^dered      to    entertain     sentiments 
most  congenial  to  the  constitution, 
QOit  of  whom  were  known  to  be 
friends  to  the  principle  of  granting 


everv  irid'jlTcnce  to  the  catholi'«j, 
AS^iC'i  thev   \v6vc   kno-.vn  to  ent.T* 
tiiin  such  sentimorj!?,  could  ho  con- 
ceive  th-.it  ther    v.'ould   be  c.illed 
upon  to  exercise  ihcir  duty  in  any 
other  mudc  th.m  the   constiiuiion 
rcrinired,  v.hicli  \va^,  in  tlie  wo-ds 
of  (.heir  oath,   to  give  "full,  fair, 
and   open   counsel    to   tbeir   sovc- 
reijn,"  and   to  advise  him,   upon 
all    occasions,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments?     No  ide.i  wus  ever  ht'ld 
out  10  them,  ih.it   there  was   any 
cbjoction  to  the  concessions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cathnhcs.     Far  from 
It,     Within  these  few  dav^evcn,  he 
had   auihonty    to   say,  that    they 
came  into  council  wirh  their  j'ldj^- 
mcuts  unfettered.     He  v/ould    nt 
the  same  time  acknowledge,  that  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  press  any 
measure    of    that    nature,   except 
necessity  required  it.     He  did  en- 
tertain hopes,  that  such  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  .nii9;ht  be  given  to 
the  catholics  by  liis  majesty's  re- 
preventative    in     Ireland ;  he    did 
hope  that  they  would  fii'.d  that  se- 
curity   in   tlie   constiti^ri-ju  of  the 
cabinet,  that  they  wouid  not  think 
It   necessary  to    stir  the  question. 
His  object,  and  the  object  of  tliose 
who  acted  with  him,  was  to  knit 
tojrether  all  classes  of  his  ina;esry's 
subjects  in  that  country  bv  a  mild 
and  conciliating  government.     He 
entertained  hv^pes,  that  such  a  sy- 
tem  would  supersede  the  nccc^^slty 
of  agitating  the  question,  r  uLicu- 
larly  when  it  was  known  there  were 
objections  to  it  in  a  certain  quarter, 
tliat  it  would  be  strongly  opposed 
in  parliament,  and  that  there  was 
not  any  prospect  of  success  for  a 
considerable  time.  Accord  I  nglyil^oy 
tO(^k  measures  to  prevent  the  revi- 
val of  the  question,  and  they  sue* 
ceeded  last  year.    *Snme  symptoms*, 
however,  cf  that  disturbed  stale, 
which  in  his  opinion  could  be  best 
L  iJ  prevented 
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prevented  by  that  measure,  broke  sure,  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
cut.    To  the  honour  of  the  noble  day ;  a  country  rising  rapidly  in 
duke  who  represented  his  majesty,  manufactures,    in    commerce,    in 
they  were  composed,  not  by  having  agriculture,  and  more  rapidly  still 
recourse  to  harsh  measures,  but  by  in  population.     He  thought,  and 
civil  Justice  alone.     The  attention  did  still   think,  that  the  greatest 
of  mmisters  was  soon  after  called  service  a  statesman  could  render  a 
to  the  situation  of  Ireland,  by  the  country,  would  be  to  conciliate  an4 
representation  of  those  who  had  engage  the  population  in  defence 
the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  and  support  ot  it.     Until  such  a 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  that  system  should  be   established  for 
country.    Other  circumstances  had  Ireland,   until  the  gentlemen  and 
also  occurred,- which  induced  them  higher    orders    of   the  yeomanry 
to  depart  from  the  determination  should  have  access  to  the  army  and 
they  had  formed.    The  total  de^  navy,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
struction  of  the  power  of  Prussia,  that  they  would  give  this  support, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  power  Could  this  be  possible,  where  the 
of  France,  in  points  particularly  exercise  of  their  religion  was  not 
dangerous  to  this  country,  made  secured  by  law,  but  where  it  was 
it  the  more  necessary  for  them  to  dependent  on  the  caprice  and  or- 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  ders  of  one  man,  and  the  obedience 
strengthen  the   country.     It   was  of  another?    It  was  to    provide 
their  duty  to  look  to  two  contin-  against  these   dangers,  to    repair 
gencies — peace  between  France  and  this  injustice,  that  ministers  turned 
me  continent,  and  a  continuance  their  attention  to  the  subject  last 
of  the  war  with  England.     What,  summer,  and  that  they  determined 
in  such  a  situation,  would  be  their  to  propose  opening  the  army  and 
best  course  of  policy  ?    Would  it  navy  to  the  religious  dissenters  of 
not  be  to  augment  this  force,  and  all  denominations.    With  this  view, 
dimmish  whatever  danger  might  be  thought  the  meastire  now  be- 
be  apprehended  from  any  part  of  fore  tlie  otiier  house  necessary.  The 
the  empire  ?    What  more  effectual  law  respecting  catholics  was   dif- 
mode  could  they  adopt  of  doing  ferent  in    England   and  Ireland, 
that,  but  by  pursuing  such  mea-  Fourteen  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
sures  as  would  induce   the  supers  necessary  to   advise  his  majesty, 
abundant  population  of  that  coun-  that*  certain  indulgences  should  be 
try  to  enlist  m  the  army  and  navy  granted  to  the  camolics  of  Ireland* 
of  the  empire  ?    Such  was  the  po-  who  was  pleased  graciously  to  re- 
licy  of  lord  Chatham,  with  respect  commend  them  m>m  the  throne, 
to    the  Highlands  of    Scotland.  The  parliament  of  that  country. 
That  great  statesman  recommend-  notwithstanding  any  apprehensiox^s 
ed  tliat  every  exertion  should  be  which  might  have  been  reasonably 
made  to  induce  the  people  of  this  entertained  respecting  the  protest- 
particular  part  of  the  country,  to  ant  establishment,  s^^reed  to  open 
engage  in  tne  service  of  the  united  the  army,  and,  as  far  as  in  them 
i^ingaoni ;  and    the  happy  conse-  lay,thenavy,  to- the  catholics.  The j 
quences  of  his  advice  were  soon  passed  the  bill,  with  the  substance 
evinced  in  the    disappearance  of  of  which  their  lordships  were  all 
^very  symptom  6f  discontent  and  acquainted.    The  offices  of  coxn- 
iurbtilence.    Such,  in  some  mea*  mander  in  chiefj  master-gempral  of 
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the  erdtmcef  and  general  of  the  army,  but  that  they^  should  onlr 
staff,  were  alone  excepted  ;  to  all  be  admitted  to  the  lower  ranks  ? 
other  military  employments  they  What  was  to  be  thought,  if,  after 
were  eligible.  Subject  to  these  having  long  and  faitlifuUy  served 
restrictions,  his  majesty  was  en-  the  country,  they  were  to  have  the 
abled  to  give  commissions,  both  door  shut  upon  them,  and  be  told, 
civil  and  military.  Such  were  the  "  Though  you  have  long  served 
words  of  the  act  to  catholics.  In  me,  though  the  soldiers  have  con- 
time  of  war,  there  was  always  one  fidence  in  your  talents  and  bravery, 
or  more  naval  stations  in  Ireland,  yet  still  there  is  something  in  your 
and  whatever  vessels  were  there  belief  which  renders  it  impossible 
were  as  much  subject  to  the  laws  for  me  to  trust  you?"  Was  this 
of  Ireland,  as  they  were  to  those  of  the  argument  of  a  statesman  ?  If 
England  at  Portsmouth  or  Chat-  in  the  happier  days  of  1793,  when 
ham.  No  instance,  however,  of  Ireland  was  not  so  lilcely  to  become 
such  appointments  or  conmiissions  the  theatre  of  war  us  it  now  is,  it 
happened.  What,  in  consequence  had  been  found  necessary  to  make 
of  this  contradiction  in  the  law,  these  concessions  to  the  catholics, 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  reasons  for  doing  so  at  this 
present  ?  In  case  of  invasion,  it  moment  were  infinitely  stronger, 
peihaps  might  be  necessary  to  shift  Every  motive  called  upon  their 
troops  from  one  part  of  the  empire  lordships  to  give  the  boon  liberal- 
to  the  other, — an  advantage  which  ly ,  and  to  take  care  that  the  strength 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  and  security  of  the  country  should 
maincainin^  a  gresit  and  burthen*  not  be  paralysed  and  fettered  bv 
some  nulitary  establishment  in  local  restrictions.  The  next  dif* 
hoth.  If  an  Irish  regiment  should  ficulty  related  to  the  naval  service* 
be  suddenly  called  over, — ^the  mo-  which  it  was  impossible  could  be 
ment  it  landed  at  Chester,  or  Li-  limited  in  the  manner  settled  by 
verpool,  every  catholic  oflScer  in  it  the  Irish  act.  The  object  of  the 
would  be  placed  under  the  dis-  Irish  act  was  to  open  the  navy  as 
agreeable  necessity  of  continuing  well  as  the  army,  and  in  order  to 
to  serve  in  the  daily  violation  of  facilitate  that  intention,  instructions 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  coun-  were  sent  from  this  country.  As 
try  he  came  to  defend.  He  would  the  law  now  stood,  a  ship  mio;ht  be 
be  called  upon  to  do  acts,  every  commanded  in  the  harbour  of  Cork 
one  of  which  might  be  questioned,  by  catholic  officers;  and  were  slie 
and  for  which  it  might  be  demand-  in  the  course  of  service  to  be  order- 
ed of 'him,  "Are  you  authorised  ed  to  Portsmouth,  she  could  not. 
by  law  to  do  this  act  f*'  Was  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  in 
there  any  thtn^  so  monstrous  and  any  bill  that  was  to  be  brought  in, 
^snrd  to  be  found  in  the  legisla-  to  open  the  naval  as  well  as  the 
iHre  code  of  any  country?  To  military  profession.  There  was 
^Ijr  a  remedy  to  this  manifest  In-  one  other  point  remaining,  which 
consiscency,  was  the  object  of  the  it  was  impossible  their  lordships 
late  adnbiistracion  $  but  how  was  should  overlook.  In  the  year  1778 
it  to  be  done?  Were  they  to  adopt  a  law  passed  in  Ireland,  to  enable 
the  words  of  the  act  of  171>3f  and  the  protestant  dissenters  of  that 
uy  chat  it  was  fit  that  catholics  country  to  hold  employments  of 
^"^umld  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  any  kind,  civil  as  weU  as  military, 
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without  any  restnVtioti.  Here  the 
l:uv  was  quite  difFcreiU.  No  dis- 
senter could  huld  a  pLice  with  nut 
takin^?  the  s;icramerit:U  test  within 
a.  certain  time.  If  the  Irish  law 
was  adopted,  he  meant  the  law  of 
179^,  would  nor  the  English  di'?- 
senter  have  a  right  to  say,  "  Upon 
what  principle  of  justice  do  you 
exclude  me,  while  you  are  a  friend 
to  the  catholic  ?"  For  his  part,  he 
was  so  much  a  friend  to  both,  chat 
he  would  huve  no  cii:» linction  n:;idt?, 
as  far  as  rcr-^ardcd  naval  or  mili- 
tary employuent.  It  was  therefore 
tlieir  opinion,  tliat  if  any  bill  was 
brought  forward,  it  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  include  persons  of  all 
religious  persuasions;  and  such 
was  the  opinion  that  he,  for  one, 
thought  it  necessary  to  submit  to 
his  sovereign.  In  submitting  that 
measure  to  him,  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  had  been  observed.  The 
draft  of  tlie  dispatch  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  relative  to  the  com- 
munications which  he  was  to  have 
with  the  catholics,  was  submitted 
to  his  majesty,  and  met  with  his 
approbation.  This  draft  recited^ 
that  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment die  army  and  navy  were 
laid  open  to  tlie  people  of  that 
country,  and  did  tlien  propose,  that 
it  should  be  in  his  majesty's  power 
to  give  commisbioijs,  subject  to  a 
certain  oaih.  They  pointed  out 
the  diflFerence  between  the  law  of 
1793,  and  that  which  they  meant 
to  propose  ;  and  having  done  that, 
they  conceived  that  they  had  done 
all  that  was  necessary.  After  some  ■ 
objections,  his  maj('sty  gave  his 
consent,  that  tlie  measure  should 
be  proposed,  and  authority  was 
given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
communicate,  by  his  secretary,  to 
the  heads  of  the  catholics,  that  the 
army  and  navy  should  be  opened 
to  Lhem.     In  that  interview  it  was 


asked,  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  restriction  respecting  ge- 
nerals on  tlie  btaff  should  be  done 
away ;  and  it  was  answered,  in  the 
words  C'f  the  dispatch,  that  it  was. 
The  lord  lieuteuiint's  dispatch,  stat- 
ing these  circumsr-ances,  was  sent 
to  his  najesty  for  hh  perusal,  and 
returned  without  any  remark. 
The  draft  of  another  dispatch,  in 
answer  to  this,  was  also  sent  to  the 
icing,  and  returned  without  conir 
ment  or  observation  of  any  kind. 
What  were  they  to  conclude  from 
tills,  but  that  his  majesty  approved 
of  these  dispatches  ?  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  do  more  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  opinion?  WT^at 
must  be  their  feelings,  then,  when 
they  see  libels  circulated,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  they  have  delud- 
ed their  sovereign !  The  measure 
was  proposed  by  lord  Howick,  a 
man  of  as  high  and  punctilious  ho- 
nour as  ever  lived,  and  he  would 
not  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  con- 
ceived that  he  had  full  authority  to 
do  it.  That  noble  person  came 
from  the  conference  with  a  perfect 
conviction,  that  he  had  permission 
to  propose  it.  He  was  at  the  very- 
time  waiting  at  tlie  door  to  he  ad- 
mitted, and  lord  Howick  told  him 
distinctly  as  he  came  out,  that  he 
had  authority  to  propose  the  mea- 
sure to  parliament.  He  had  an 
interview  with  his  majesty  imme** 
diately  after,  at  which  he  did  not 
mention  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
there  a  word  said  to  hino.  He 
would  ask  their  lordships,  whether 
the  circumstances  he  mentioned 
did  not  autliorisc  the  conclusion  he 
had  drawn  from  them.  The  busi- 
ness was  accordingly  opened  by 
lord  Howick  on  Wednesday  the 
4th  of  March  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  II th  that  he  understood  some 
misconception    ezistcdt     On    that 
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day  he  learned  tliey  had  been  mis- 
Uken,  and  that  his  m:ijesty's  con- 
Sflitvould  be  withheJci.  Nothing 
more  p;i5sed  than  expressions  of 
diiapprobation  on  one  side,  and  of 
conctrn  on  the  other.  Much  dis- 
ciissioii  took  phice  on  the  next  day 
^ong  those  who  were  friendly  to 
the  measure.  They  found  {hey 
bad  proposed  a  measure  not  agree- 
able to  bis  majesty,  and  they  canie 
to  a  resolution,  for  which  he  did 
cot  know  they  were  perfectly  exi- 
cusable,  to  withdraw  pans  of  the 
bill,  ar<d  to  submit  it  with  modtfica- 
tioivs.  They  proposed  to  his  ma- 
jest?  to  be  allowed  to  nriodify  the 
bill  lo  that  of  1793,  a  proposal 
which  was  received  with  gracious 
condescension.  Upon  reflection, 
they  found  that  the  difficulty  re- 
specting the  dissenters  w^s  insur- 
inonntable ;  and  accordingly  they 
stated  in  writing,  that  as  they  could 
not  alter  the  bill  as  tliey  wished, 
they  requested  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  drop  it  altogether, 
rezhaps  thieir  lordships  would  think 
they  had  gone  too  far  in  consent- 
ing to  drop  a  measure  which  they 
conceived  necessary  for  tlie  safety 
of  the  empire.  His  answer  was, 
they  wished  to  accommc  date  their 
conduct  'O  the  feelings  of  his  nia- 
j«ty.  The  measure,  however, 
\i"as  before  parliament,  where  it 
received  the  warm  approbation  of 
many  persons,  and  it  was  out  of 
tlieir  power  to  stop  the  discussion. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  be  allowed  to  drop  without 
discussion,  and  without  ministers 
being  called  upon  to  account  for 
their  conduct.  Had  they  allowed 
the  bill  to  drop,  still  the  measure 
would  come  before  parliament  in 
toother  shape,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  explain  themselves,  and 
«ai«  why  the  same  conciliating  po- 
licy, which  they  recommended  ou( 


of  office,  was  not  followed  whoi^ 
they  were  in.  They  therefore  felt 
it  to  be  indispensably  necessary — ^he 
would  use  the  very  words  they 
employed — humbly  to  submit  to 
his  majesty  a  representation  as  to 
tlieir  future  conduct.  They  did 
not  state,  that  they  must  reserve  to 
themselves  the  liberty  of  submit- 
ting to  his  majtfsty  such  measures 
as  they  thought  necessary  with  re^ 
spect  to  tlie  catholics,  but  of  sub- 
mitting them  to  his  majesty  for  his 
decision.  They  also  reserved  the 
privilege  of  explaining  themselves 
whenever  this  subject  should  be 
brought  before  parliament.  The 
answer  was  a  gracious  acceptance 
of  what  they  had  proposed,  ac- 
companied with  an  expression  of 
regret,  that  any  necessity  should 
arise  for  avowing  such  opinions  to 
parliament.  To  their  utter  asto- 
nishment, hcTwever,  they  were  soon 
after  called  upon  to  give  a  written 
pledge  that  no  further  concession 
to  the  catholics  should  be  proposed. 
A  more  painful  condition  could 
not  have  been  imposed  upon  any 
set  of  men. — What  would  be  their 
situation,  if  they  were  to  be  bound 
by  their  oaths,  and  fettered  at  the 
sitme  time  by  a  written  engage- 
ment? Were  they  to  withluJd 
that  advice  which  they  might  deen^ 
necessary  for  the  safety, .  nay  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  con- 
stitution ?  Could  it  exist  if  such 
a  principle  were  recognized,  as 
that  ministers  were  acting  upon  a 
written  pledge  of  the  nature  he  had 
stated  ?  Suppose  the  existence  of 
Ireland  at  stake, and  ministers  were 
called  upon  to  account  for  their 
conduct,  was  he  to  justify  himself 
by  saying  "  Oh  1  that  corner  was 
torn  out  of  the  map  of  the  empire 
which  was  committed  to  my  keep- 
ing."    Would  not  the  recognition 
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of  such  a  principle  strike  at  the 
▼ery  root  ot  the  constitution»  over- 
turn the  maxinit  'that  the  kin^  can 
do  no  wrongi  but  tliat  his  ministers 
couldy'  and  re-establish  that  mon- 
«irous  and  diabolical  principle,  by 
which  a  sovereign  was  brought  to 
fhe  bar  of  his  subjects.  He  would 
not  take  up  more  of  their  lord- 
ships' time.  When  it  pleased  his 
jnajesty  to  call  him  to  his  councils^ 
he  accepted  the  invitation,  not  as  a 
matter  of  enjoyment,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  duty.  He  would  assure  his 
successors,  whatever  they  might 
think,  that  they  neitlier  came  to 
*  a  bed  of  roses,*  nor  have  tliey 
left  one  behind  them.  As  to  Ire^ 
Jand,  he  would  say,  that  if  any 
other  system  was  adopted  there 
than  that  which  was  so  happily 
pursued  by  his  noble  friend  near 
him  (lord  Hardwicke),  and  the 
iioble  duke  who  succeeded  him, 
that  country  would  be  in  immense 
danger.  If  ever  those  religious 
;tainK>sities  were  revived,  which 
had  produced  such  extraordinary 
exertions  of  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment, it  would,  ke  feared,  be 
impossible  again  to  allay  and  com- 
pose them. 

Lord  Sidmouth  observed,  tliat^is 
there  were  circumstances  stated 
which  made  the  misconception  ex- 
traordinary, he  begged  for  tlie  in- 
dulgetKe  of  their  lordships  while 
he  stated  his  view  of  the  part  in 
which  he  had  any  interference.  The 
dispatch  of  the  9th  of  February,  to 
which  his  noUe  friend  alluded, 
contained  the  advantages  granted 
to  the  Irish  catholics  by  the  act  of 
l79S,  but  did  not,  as  appeared  to 
him,  go  beyond  the  concessions 
made  at  that  time.  When  the 
proposition  was  first  mad^  respect- 
mg  the  present  question,  it  appear- 
ed to  him,  on  noature  consideration, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of 


the  case,  one  of  two  cimnes  must 
be  adopted ;  either  to  repeal  the  act 
of  1793,  or  to  extend  its  provisions 
to  this  country.  Havmg  been 
acted  on  in  Ireland  for  some  time, 
and  considering  also  that  the  union 
had  sanctioned  it^  for  these  reasons 
he  was  induced  to  concur  in  adopt- 
ing it,  not  merely  with  a  view  of 
assimilating  the  laws^  but  that  the 
benefits  of  that  act  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  catholics  of  England. 
In  this  there  was  nothing  new,  the 
whole  was  dear  and  intelligible. 
It  was  thus  understood  by  himself^ 
it  was  so  understood  by  those  who 
acted  with  him  in  office ;  and  he 
might  observe,  particularly,  that 
it  was  so  understood  by  the  noble 
viscount  (Howick),  whom  he  could 
never  mention  without  feeling  the 
highest  respect  for  his  character* 
and  die  utmost  veneration  for  his 
liberality,  honour,  and  goodness  of 
heart.  On  the  subsequent  com- 
munications which  took  place  on 
this  subject,  he  would  not  say  a 
single  wopd,  because  he  had  not 
been  present  at  the  discussion  of 
the  minutes  on  which  they  were 
founded.  With  respect  to  the  me- 
rit of  the  general  question  affecring 
the  cathonc  body,  he  should  readi* 
ly  as  on  former  occasions  say,  that 
he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  grant  of  power  to  the  catholics 
would  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
our  constitution,  by  infringingupon 
the  church  establishment,  rower 
was  a  trust  for  the  preservation  of 
our  rights  and  privileges,  which 
would  be  annihilated  by  yielding 
it  to  the  catholics.  He  was  a 
friend  to  toleration ;  he  would  kl 
the  cath(dic$  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  179t5 ;  but  on  that  be 
thought  a  stand  should  be  made 
against  further  encroachments*  Oa 
coming  into  office  he  had  not  com* 
promised  his  principles^  nor  de- 
parted 
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parted  finom  hts  feelings  and  Yiews  great  minister  had  paid  to  tbe 
of  the  catholic  questioQy  though  he  wishes  of  his  king,  on  ia  question 
hadentertainedahope  that  it  would  which  involved  scruples  of  con> 
Dcver  again  be  brought  forward.  science  in  his  ro7al  breast.  He 
Lord  Hawkesbury  was  sure  that  agreed  with  the  noble  viscount* 
akhough  some  difference  of  opinion  that  if  we  had  not  som^  steady  and 
might  exist  between  him  and  the  permanent  policy  with  respect  t^ 
Do3e  viscount  ( Sidmouth)^  yet  that  this  subject,  it  would  be  constantly 
tKey  would  agree  in  preserving  the  occupying  our  attention ;  he  did 
barriers  of  the  church  establish-  notnKantosay  that  the  laws  should 
ment.  He  certainly  wished  to  remain  unaltered,  but  he  contended 
avoid  all  discussion  on  this  sub^  that  tliere  were  fundamental  p^in- 
ject,  but,  under  existing  circum-  ciples  which  should  not  be  altered* 
stances  he  found  it  impossible,  much  less  should  they  be  violated* 
Aware  of  tlie  situation  in  which  he  The  right  of  petition  was  a  funda* 
might  be  placed,  he  had  requested  mental  principle ;  the  trial  by  jury 
his  sovereign's  leave  to  enter  into  was  another  }  tlie  independence  of 
tbe  discussion  if  it  should  take  the  judges  was  a  third;  all  of 
place,  and  accordingly  obtained  it*  which  were  held  inviolable  at  this 
Before  he  entered  into  particulars,  ,  day.  He  conceived  that  it  wa^ 
he  should  observe  that  trie  catholic  equally  clear,  that  our  protestant 
question  was  not  new,  but  one  establishment  was  a  fundamental 
which  underwent  long  and  serious  principle,  as  sacred  as  any  other^ 
discussion,  after  which  it  was  re-  and  much  more  dangerous  to  be 
jected  by  a  great  majority :  but  meddled  with.  We  might  make 
the  noble  baron  (Grenville)  told  changes  in  the  forms  ot  the  law» 
thar  lordships  the  distinction  which  and  modify  the  establishment  of 
should  be  taken  between  this  ques-  the  army,  but  we  could  not  touch 
tionat  present  and  in  1793,  adding  religion  or  its  establishments,  with- 
the  duty  which  the  change  of  times  out  endangering  our  very  existence : 
had  imposed  on  his  majesty's  go-  if  there  existed  one  tiling  in  the 
venunent.  As  the  noble  baron  wide  circuit  of  political  regulation 
had  mentioned  what  he  conceived  which  was  unchangeable,  it  regard- 
to  be  the  line  of  his  duty,  he  would  ed  our  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
state  his  view  of  public  duty  by  With  respect  to  the  question  itself^ 
instancing  the  conduct  of  that  great  he  could  say,  that  he  had  listened 
man  now  no  more,  (Mr.  Pitt^  who,  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  baron,  in 
though  he  went  out  of  omce  on  the  hope  of  hearing  some  explana- 
this  very  question,  yet  on  his  re-  tion  ot  tlie  benefit  which  the  mea- 
tom  did  voluntarilv  state  to  his  sure  mi^ht  produce- to  the  empire} 
majesty  that  he  would  never  bring  but  in  hxs  expectation  he  was  much 
the  subject  under  his  royal  con-  disappointed.  Did  not  the  nobl? 
iideration.  Whence  did  this  dis-  baron  know  tliat  this  bill  would  by 
position  arise,  but  from  a  laudable  no  means  satisfy  the  cathcdics  of 
•ttlentlon  to  the  conscientious  feel-  Ireland ;  that,  so  far  from  produ-^ 
ings  of  his  sovereign  ?  He  did  not  cing  tranquillity  and  satisfaction,  it 
state  this  with  any  view  of  casting  wt>uld  only  excite  their  hopes  and 
the  smallest  reproach  on  the  noble  increase  their  demands  ?  What  did^ 
haion,  whose  conduct  was  di£Ferent,  we  sav  to  the  catholics  by  grant^ 
bat  to  show  the  regard  which  a  ing  this   measure?    Not  that  we 
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made  political  concessions  a»d  refu- 
sed to  give  them  the  sword,  but  we 
told  them  that  we  gave  them  the 
sword  and  refused  every  thing  else: 
what  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  to  fumisli  persons  with  the 
means  of  asserting  what  we  wished 
them  not  to  attain  ?  And  yet  this  was 
the  tendency  of  the  catholic  bill. 
He  conjured  tlieir  lordships,  there- 
foie,  to  weigh  with  the  utmost  dc- 
Jiberation  the  effect  of  this  mea- 
•ure,  and  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  may  arise  from  pass- 
ing it  into  a  law.  In  his  mind  it 
was  a  mere  partial  measure,  from 
V^hich  no  good  whatever  was  like- 
ly to  result,  though  it  might  be 
productive  of  a  vast  deal  of  mis- 
chief. His  lordship  then  repeated 
those  remarks  made  by  lord  Sid- 
mouth  respecting  the  Iriiih  act  of 
17^3,  and  added,  that  at  that  time 
the  catholics  fiad  no  notion  of  ask- 
ing for  the  extension  of  power 
which  this  bill  would  grant  to 
them.  They  asked  for  certain 
concessions,  which  the  Irish  par- 
liament granted  to  them.  In  fact, 
it  was  saying  to  them,  You  sliall 
have  such  and  such  political  con- 
cessions, you  shall  have  rank  in  the 
army  to  a  certain  extent,  but  be- 
yond that  you  shall  not  go.  This 
clearly  was  the  ground  on  which 
his  majesty  meant  to  act  towards 
them,  and  accordingly  acquiesced, 
with  some  reluctance,  in  adopting 
the  act  of  1793,  for  the  nurpose  of 
making  it  general.  Nothing  could 
be  more  clear,  from  the  course  of 
the  transaction,  than  that  this  was 
the  object.  But  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  clauses,  when  his 
majesty  understood  the  whole 
scope  of  the  measure,  his  marked 
disapprobation  was  expressed ;  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  resolv- 
ed by  ministers  to  withdraw  it  air 
togetheri  aecompamed   with   cvo 


reservations.    The  first  reserved  ro 
the  noble  baron  and  the  noble  vis- 
count (Howick)  the  liberty  of  de- 
livering their  opinions  in  firrour  of 
the  catholic  petition,  if  it  should 
come  before  tne  house ;  the  second 
was  a  reservation,  by  which  they 
might  be  at  liberty,  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  submit  this,  or  any  subject  con- 
nected  with  it,  to  his    majesty's 
perusal.  Their  lordships  could  not 
forget  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
parties  to  every  contract.    These 
were  the  propositions  on  the  one 
side;  but  in  what  situation  would 
his  majesty  have  been  placed  if  be 
had    submitted  ?     The    objection 
stated  by  him  in  the  first  instance, 
induced  his  nunisters  to  withdraw 
the  measure:  but,  under  the  cir- 
aimstanccs  of  the    case,  all  the 
odium   would  be  attached  to  hii 
majesty,   while  the  whole  of  the 
popularity  would  belong  to  his  mi- 
nisters,— at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  be  exposed  to  its  re-intro- 
duction, perliaps  at  a  time  when  it 
might  be  difficult  for  him  to  oppose 
it    with  any   considerable    effect. 
He  conceived  that  the  placing  of 
his  majesty  in  such  a  predicament 
was  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and 
indeed   subversive    of  the  British 
monarchy.     If  tliere  was  not  unity 
in  the  government,  it  could  not  last 
long.     Considering  the  subject  in 
this  point  of  view,  die  sovereign 
had  resolved  to  change  his  inini- 
sters,     He  could  state  for  himself, 
that  he  tliought  the  difference  had 
been  settled  after  ministers  offered 
to  withdraw  the   bill :    he  could 
further  add,  that  the  first  ceruin 
intimation  he  had  of  the  intended 
change  was  from  his  majesty,  on 
whom  he  waited,  in  obedience  to 
his  gracious  commands. 

Lord  Moira,'  lord  MelviUci  lord 
Holland,  and  lord  Caemanrony  de- 
livered 
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livered     their    sentiments;    after       Adjourned  to    Wednesday  th« 
which  lord  Erskine  said,  he  con-    eighth  of  Aprih  •' 

ceived  ^lat  the  catholic  question  # 

had  very  little  connection  with  tlie        On  tlie  same  day,  in  the  house  of 
JTibject  really  before  the  house.  He    commons,  lord  Howick  rose,  and 
himself  had  differed  from  the  ma-    spoke  in  substance  as  follows : — ^I 
joricy  of  his  late  colleagues  on^  tlie    think  it  may  be  permitted  to  me  t6 
subject  of  the  catholic  bill,  and  they    take  this  opportunity  of  giving  td 
had  acted  towards  him  in  the  most    ifae  house  tlie  explanation  which  i 
delicate  and    honourable  manner,    promised  on  a  former  night.     To 
They  had  not  called  for  his  atten-    begin  wi  Ji  the  period  of  the  for- 
dance  when   the  subject  was  dis-    mation  of  the  late  administration. 
cussed  in  the  cabmet.     If  he  was    It  was  perfe<;tly  well  known,  tha( 
not  friendly  to  the  bill,  still  more    there  were  many  who  were  called 
vould  he  have  thought  it  unwise    to  be  members  of  iti  whose  opuiion« 
and  tnezpedient  to  have  pressed  it    And  whose  principles,   upon  whit 
upon  his  majesty.     But  it  certain-    is  generally   called    the    catholic 
\t  was  the  undoubted  right  of  his    question,  bad  been .  recently  jnani'« 
majesty's  late  mtnisters  to  propose    fes^edj  in  the  most  autbeotic  way 
whatever  might  seem  to  them  most    that   it    was    pQssjble,    by    their 
conducive  to  the  general  'welfare ;    speeches  and  their  votes  in  parjia- 
2nd  they  had  acted  in  a  candid,    ment.     But  no  stipulation  wa^  re« 
honourable,  and  na9nly  manner,  in    quired   of  them  at  that  tinie»  oor 
expressing  their  (sentiments  to  the    was  \i  hinted  at;  and  if  such slipu-n 
king,  and  declaring  to  come  undee    lations  had  been  required,  his.  ma* 
any  pledge  with  regard  to  their    ieny's  late  ministers  would  have 
fucore   conduct.    A    silent  aban«    neld  it  inconsistent  with  their  ho-*' 
donment  of   the  measure    might    nour  and  with  their  duty  to  have 
have  been  construed  into  a  com*    accepted  of  ofiice.     At  the  s^me 
plete   abandonment,     and    would    time  tliat  our  opinions  were  well- 
have  been  a  dereliction  of  chose    known  upon  the  catholic  question,) 
^iews  which  they  had  espoused  and    we  too  were  aware  of  die  great  dif- 
snpported.     He  certainly  lamented    ficulties  which  would  oppose  any 
that  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to    fnVther   concessions  ito  the  claims 
demand  a  pledge;    and  that  the    of  the  catholics;  and  came  into 
comins;  in  of  the  present  ministers    government  with  a  sincere  and  ar-' 
l^ecniea  to  show  thit  .they  acquiesced    dent  desire  to  avoid,  as  much  ai 
in    it.    It   would    now   be  appa*    possibK%  the   introduction  of  any 
rent  to  the  catholics,  that  no  re-    question  on  the  subject.     We  hop- 
lazauoQ  of  the  restrictions  under    cd  tliiit,  without  agitatin;^  a  ques- 
which  they  were  placed  was  to  be    tion  which  w^e  knew  would  be  so 
expected,  and  they  might  thus  have    repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his  ma- 
pccourse  to  more  violent  measures   j^^sty,  we  might,  by  a  prudent  nnd 
^haaihey  have  thought  of  before,    conciliating  government  in  Ireland, 
He  concluded  by  observing,  that,    keep  the  c.uholic  question  for  a 
^  his  opinion,  tlie   late  ministers    long  time  at  rest.     At  the  end  of 
<3<«rved  the  thanks. of  the  house,    last    year,    however,   serious  dis— 
^  of  the  country,  for  refusing  to    turbances  broke  out  in  the  west  of 
^''^  .themselves  by    the  pledge    Ireland.     Those  disturbances  in- 
•hkh^msreqiiired  of  them.  creased  to  a  very  serious  magni- 

tude; 
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we  were  indoted  to  abandon  th«  the  purest  motivts.  Of  the  kite* 
bill,  and  the  words  ^  for  his  ma-  Tolenc  intentions  of  his  majesty  for 
iesty's  decisioin'^  were  altogether  the  interests  of  bis  people  hi  this 
left  out.  The  object  of  this  oxniv-  transaction^  so  far  as  he  is  person- 
cion  was  easily  intelligible.  It  ally  concerned*  I  cannot  enteitiin 
served  to  give  a  false  oolonr  to  the  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  of  his  ad- 
transaction^  and  was  calculated,  Tisers  1  can  say  nothing*  But  I 
therefore,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  will  appeal  to  this  house,  and  the 
the  writer,  who  thought  proper  to  country,  whether  such  an  obliga- 
piibli&h  an  artful  znacilation  of  a  tion  could  be  patientlv  diseossedi 
confidential  paper.  much  less  subscribed,  by  any  maa 

IVith  re^rard  to  the  propriety  of   who  ever  entertained  a  correct  no* 
inserting  this  minute,  I  would  ap<«    tion  of  public  duty,  or  who  was 
peal  to  any  man  of  right  feelings    susceptible  of  a  feeling  worthy  of  a 
whether,  in  justice  to  the  king  and    respectable  public  station.    Need  I 
to  ourselves,  we  could  abstain  from    add,  that  this  proposition  was  such 
recording  the  ground  upon  which,    as  my  colleagues  and  myself  found 
we  acted.    I  say,  nothing  can  more*    it  utterly  impossible  to  assent  to  I 
stronj^ly  manifest  our  deference  for    and  having   respectfully  cowmn- 
the  kmg's  opinion,  and  our  dispost-'    nicatcd  our  dissent  from  it  to  the 
tion  to  act  with  frankness  and  can-    king,  we  the  n^xt  day  received  an 
dour  towards  his  majesty,  tlian  tliis    intimation  from  his  majesty  that 
precise  minute ;  which  only  meant    he  must  look  out  for  other  minl- 
to  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right    sters.     These    ministers   he   sue* 
which  belongs  to  any  individual,    oeeded  in  finding ;  and  on  Wed- 
member  of  parliament,  of  bringing,    ncsday  last  my  colleagues  and  I 
forward  any  measure  which  he  may    delivered  up  the  seals  of  oflice  to 
think  necessary  for  the  public  in-    his  majesty, 
terest.    But  what  will  the  house        In  tne  statement  I  have  made  I 
diiiik  of  a  proposition  being  di-    have  shown,  I  hope  to  tlie  satisfac- 
stinctly  made  to  us,  tantamount  to    tion  of  the  house,  these  three  im« 
an  absohite  surrender  of  that  right  ?    portant  facts:  1st,  That  the  bill 
Not  comented  with  the    sacrifice,    referred  to  was  not  proposed  in  tiiis 
which  I  have  so  often  menticxied,  to    house,  until  his  majesty  was  fully 
the  feeUngs  of  the  king ;  it  was  ac-    apprized  of  it ; — 2dly,  That,  wlut- 
tuallf  proposed    to  us,  not  only    ever  misunderstanding  mi;^hthave 
that  im  should  withdraw  theiatter    arisen,  the  fault  was  not  with  us,  as 
part  of  the  minute,  but  also  substi*    his  majesty  was  afforded  ample  op- 
tute  in  its  place  a  written  nbliga-    portunity,  in  the  documents  laid 
tion  of  a  directly  opposite  nature,    before  him,  said  in  his  comnmni* 
pledging  ourselves  never  to  bring    cations  with  us,  completely  to  un- 
forward  again  the  measure  we  had    derstand  the  object  of  the  bill  }~* 
abandoned;  nay  more,    never   to    and  Sdly,  That,when  wefoutKlthe 
pit4>ose;  any  thing  connected  with    bill  was  disagreeable  to  his  ma- 
the  catliolic  question.     Much  as   jcsty's  feelings,  we,  in  def^ence  to 
this  propodtion  may  astoni^  the    these  feelings,   immediately  aban- 
boufie,  1  fed  futly  satisfied,  Irom    doned  it;    accompanying  that  a* 
tbe  opportunity  which  my  ofiicial    bandonment  by  a  written  minute,, 
communication  has  afforded  me  of    frankly  intimating  to  his  majesty 
iudgiag.of  the  nature  of  his  opini*    our  future  intentions,  expresstngt 
\  that  his  majesty  is  actuated  by    however,  our  resolution  of  submit- 
ting 
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tm^  those  intentions  at  all  times 
**  for  his  majesty's  dedsion  ;**  and 
declining  a  compact  which  was  lit- 
tle likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
him,  as  to  be  honourable  to  us.— 
If  his  majesty  should  authorise  his 
present  ministers  to  lay  before  the 
house  any  further  information  or 
documents  on  this,  subject,  it  will 
afford  me  considerable  gratifica- 
tion. Every  discussion  of  die  mat*- 
terwill  be  entirely  agreeable  to  me. 


Mr.  Brand  give  notice,  that  he 
would,  on  Monday  fortnight,  move 
certain  resolutions  expressive  of 
his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
late   administration,    and    of  the 

f  rounds  upon  which  his  majesty 
ad  been  advised  to  dismiss  his  late 
servants,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  A- 
pril  8. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

His  Majtstifs  Answer  to  his  Faithful  Commons — Petition  from  Sion  CoU 
l^t^Dehaie  on  Mr,  Brandos  Motion  respecting  the  New  Jdminisircu- 
^, — Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  Subject — Mr.  LtfttU^ 
tmCs  Motion  on  the  same  Subject — Thanks  to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  ^c. 
— inr  Chrittopher  Hawkins  ordered  to  be  prosecuted — Speech  on  the  Dm- 
sobuion  of  Parliament. 


APRIL  8th,  the  house  of  com- 
mons  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
jnumment ;  the  new  administration 
having  taken  their  seats,  and  about 
30  sew  members  having  been  sworn, 
lord  George  Thynne  informed  the 
house  from  the  bar  that  his  ma« 
Jesty  had  been  waited  upon  with 
the  address  of  the  25lh  of  March, 
praying  his  majesty  not  to  grant 
any  o£ce  during  life,  which  was 
not  usually  so  granted ;  and  that 
bis  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  re'- 
turn  the  following  gracious  an> 
Jvwer: — "  His  majesty  acquaints 
hi^  faithful  commons,  that  he  will 
take  ihe  subject  of  their  address 
ii'to  bis  most  serious  consideration, 
and  thinks  it  proper,  at  the  same 
t^me,  to  inform  them,  that  he  has 
thought  it  fit  to  provide,  that  in 
the  grant  now  to  be  made  of  the 
otSce  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
1807. 


Lancaster,  the  office  shaU  be  con- 
ferred only  during  his  royal  plea- 
sure. His  majesty  assures  his 
faithful  commons,  that  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  powers  with  which 
he  is  intrusted  by  law  to  grant  cer- 
tain offices  for  life,  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown,  his  conduct  will  at  all  times 
be  governed  by  an  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  public  interest."  On 
the  following  day,  April  9,  a  pe- 
tition was  presented  from  the  Lon- 
don clergy,  meeting  at  Sion  Col- 
lege, against  the  extension  of  liber- 
ty to  tSe  Roman  Catholics,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
After  some  other  ordinary  busi- 
ness, 

Mr.  Brand  rose  for  tlie  purpose 
of  bringing  forward  his  promised 
motion,  and  addressed  the  huuse 
as  follows: 

M  «•  I  rise, 
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I  the  slanderers  h^id  bi'cn  stai J,  at  U'ssE 
I  mb-  umil  the  ir.gcnuuus,  n;anl}-,  ehJ 
:C  of  great  nadi'iiul  impoitiini'c,  liinnr-i^us  stattncnt  of  the  noble 
d  involving  ill  it  questions  of  ihe  loril  (Howick)  liud  gor.c  abroad, 
Dst  scnoiis  constitutional  consi-  and  rcniloret!  ihum  cnntfmjitiblc 
ration.  '  And  in  doing  so,  sir,  I  and  harmless.  Sir,  [hat  s:aten:^nt 
nnot  help  expressing  ni)' sincere  enahlcd  me  to  form  a  clear  and 
gret  that  a  dutv  of  such  moment  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  condjct 
d  not  devolve  J  upon  some  mem-  of  the  late  ministers,  immcdiatdy 
r  more  competent  to  discharge  previous  to  tlitir  departure  from 
than  the  Lunible  individual  power;  and,  as  1  consider  the 
lo,  in  his  7.c:il  !nr  the  constitu-  questiiin  upon  that  part  of  thtir 
in,  washccdle«of  the  difficulties  conduct  as  involviuff  great  consti- 
lich  his  inferinrit)' must  in  such  tutional  principles,  f  have  foregone 
undertaking  h:ivc  to  contend  mj-  original  intention  of  going  at 
;ain!t.  Eut,  sir,  however  in-  large  mto  the  general  merits  of 
equate  I  mav  pnive,  I  have  to  their  adminislratiuu,  and  shall 
I'jurc  the  houre  not  to  attribute  confine  inj-^elf  to  a  brief  consi- 
e  leeblcncss  of  the  advocate  to  deration  of  that  conduct  which  hai 
ewe.dnesso!  the  cause,  but  rather  been  thesubiect  of  so  muchdiscus- 
;  it  be  dispored  to  conclude  that,  sion,  and  to  the  principles  by  which 
a  becoming  icnse  of  the  great-  it  appears  to  have  been  requlated. 
.S3  of  the  (jues'.ini  and  cf  the  tri-  I  prt'sume  then,  sir,  I  shalj  not  be 
inal  fills  rre  with  di'r-:;iy,  so  thought  to  have  stated  a  very 
ould  the  indulgence  of  this  house  hazardous  proposition,  when  I  as- 
ntribute  to  remove  it.  .Sir,  1  ten,  that  if  the  law  has  tal;en 
uld  lip-ve  wished  to  have  staid  icsr'cn.'.ilility  fiom  the  executive, 
nsc  foul  cah.inmrca  that  prcume J  it  hits  recurcd  the  people  by  attach- 
tli  equal  ignor:i:nre  n;.d  malice  iiig  that  responsibility  to  the  ser- 
prejudge  ;md  to  condemn  the  v^nts  of  the  crown.  Independently 
Olives  that  iiifliitiiC'd  the  con-  th?n  of  all  constitutional  conside- 
ict  of  his  majpUy's  late  servants,  ratioi^s,  1  would  ask.  Is  it  consist- 
far  as  that  conduct  related  to  cm  with  common  sense  or  common 
e  iir.ririunate  nii^underitanding  justice  to  eiact  a  written  pledge 
at  hd  to  thiir  di^mi-^al;  and  resiriciivc  cf  t3ic  free  eiercise  of 
i";,  sir,  not  upon  the  jTineiple  of  judgment,  from  tliose  men  who  arc 
pferiin;^'  any  nne  ministry,  or  of  alone  to  be  respcnsiblc  ?  Is  it  rea- 
hciii;;;  to  any  <:(»:  pi'rtv,  but  sm^.^ble  to  expect  that  men  should 
ion  tlu'gii-at  and  !i-.i.-!':>l.rn  con-  i'i-;'j;e  themselves  to  urC  contrary 
rtion,  tl-.it  the;  iLiin-iH'-iiHl  pro-  rn  ilie  dictates  of  their  cwn  judS" 
galion  pf  surh  ^lilncjl■r■:,  hciv.  r..c\.x,  when  ihcv  only  can  sulier 
er  grr;.s  or  fat?e^  tend:  in  ;in  :trd  iu- piini-^hed 'for  iliat  conduct 
ii-niii,tj  d'-.'T-ee  to  vt'.r.c  the  rf  which  they  disa-iprt*.'?  ?  But.sir, 
hlie  ■li.iud,'  :u;d  ll:-.i^  !■>  ;!Esail  wiitn  crn-idered  ir,  a  coivtiti'.tional 
'liiical  ir.tegnty  iniisvery  aourc;  point  of  vicV,  the  question  is  only 
-  tlicy  hive  but  cn.pty  notions  oi'  Ir-'.s  ^.bsurd,  because  it  is  mon 
rgrentm.-s  ?s  n  pcoi.lc,  '.vho  do  ;i!.itmin;;.  If  the  crown  is  not 
t  understand  that  puMicvi;tue  rcsiionsjule,  and  if  the 'crvanls  of 
national  secnrity,  |  repeat,  the  crown  nre  alliiweil  to  plcJ^s 
■icf.iic,    sir,    tliat'l    wish   5uch  themwlves  to  the  executive,  what 

becomes 
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')ccomesof  that  responsibility  which  seller,  as  stated  hy  lord  Coke,  re- 
•^  in  itself  the  be.it  pre->crvarive  of  quires  him  trt  advise  **  trc.-ier.illy  in 
tJe  constitution.     If  the  kin?  is  not    all  thin;;s  rliAt  mav  b?  to  th  j  kiivj:'!» 


t-^ponsible  by  law,  and  his  mini- 
^::ts  are  not  responsible  by  virtue 
ct  certain  initiatory  pledges,  I 
^^o'llj  ask,  where  is  the  people's 
'ecLTitr  ajrainst  the  evils  of  bad 
C  vcrnmcnc  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
V--'-'on  the  exerci.e  of  the  prcro- 
;:''no ;  tlic  kin^  has  an  undoubted 
•  c;ht  t3  appoint  his  own  servants, 
*•  vic'ct  his  ov\ai  counsellors,  to 
-ivancs  his  ministers  to  dignities, 
<^:  :o  liismiss  them  from  his  service ; 


honour  and  behoof,  P.nd  to  tlic 
good  of  his  re-ilnis,  lor  J. ships,  and 
subjects,  without  partiality  or  ex- 
ception of  persons,  not  leaving  or 
eschewing  so  to  do  for  aiTection, 
love,    meed,    doubt,    or  dreid   of 

!^ir. 


t* 


i.  h\% 


any  person  or  persons. 
in  my  humble  opinion,  brings  the 
question  wl.liin  the  narrowest  com- 

the    late 


pa«:s.  Could  tlie  late  ministers, 
consistently  witli  the  oath  they  h.id 
taken  as  privy  counsellors,  have 
^■:t  I  maintain  that  the  king  has  subsciibed  the  pledge  required  of 
•t  a  right  to  restrict  the  range  of  them?  Here,  then,  sir,  will  I 
tx'ir  advice,  or  to  control  the  leave  It  to  the  house.  I  shiill  not 
*•'►*<?  exercise  of  their  judgments,  now  enter  into  a  detail  ofthccon- 
i^  nest  men,  who  truly -understood  duct  of  the  l.«:o  administration  ;  in 
t-^ie  public  good,  who  were  loyal  my  review  of  it,  I  find  nothluiJ:  to 
to  their  king,  and  just  to  their  censure,  and  mucli  to  applatid. 
c.jr.tTT,  could  not  listen  for  a  It  is  not  for  me,  sir,  to  remind  this 
^-iTicnt  to  any  pledge  that  went  house  of  their  services;  it  is  not 
•>  restrain  them  from  offerln.n:  such    for  me  to  tell  this  house  tli;it  th*»t 

admiuistiation,  in  the  hour  of  their 
dismissal,  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence   of    parliament.      I   have 
now,  sir,  only  to  thank  tlic  house 
for  their  indulgence,  and  to  move 
**  That   it   is  con'rary  to  the   fust 
duties  of  tlie  confidential  scrv:m:s 
of  the  crown,  to  restrain  themselves 
by  any  pledge,   expressed   or   im» 
plied,   from  ou^ring   to    the  kir.g 
any  advice    which  the   course    r-f 
circumsMnccs   m  iv  render   neces- 
sary, for  the  welfare  and  security 
of  any   part   of  his  majesty's   ex- 
tensive empire." 

Mr.  La]7ibe  rose  to  second  the 
motion  of  his   hor.oinable   friend, 


'-ivice  as  they  from  time  to  time 

*X-^ht  in  their  consciences  tliink  it 

te^ssary   to   propose.     But   such 

•n  were  not  to  be  compared  vviih 
0  politiciil  adventurers  who,  in 
*^^:r  eager  pursuit  of  power  and 
"  -  Aliment,  were  not  ashamed, 
*■  'ie  they  pledged  themselves  to 
L-  crown,  to  protFer  their  invaiid 
-*-  -' ty  to  a  deluded  people.  Sir, 
V-'i  the  responsibility  of  die  king's 
.V  vmts  there  can  be,  in  the  house, 
*  :  one  opiaion,  and  though  I  do 
'  ^t  at  all  think  it  necessary  to  ob- 

-ie  longer    upon  your  valuable 
'' "-,  by  attempting  to  demonstrate 
titutional  principles   that  may 


ti.J 


^5- SO  justly  termed  aiiomatic;  yet;  from  which  at   no  time   c^uld  he 

"nl    consider    how   intimately  willingly  withhold  his  support ;  but 

-  sacred   duty  of  a  privy  coun-  which   at  the  present  moment  he 

'-'^jr  is    involved  in  the   present  thought   a    question   of  vital  im- 

:  ^^tion,  I  cannot  abstain,  taking  portance  to  the  constitution ;   :ind 

i  n  tills  point  of  view,  from  sub-  had  his  speech  even  been  less  clorir, 

-vt'ng  to  you  one  further  obscr-  eloquent,     and     satisr.u:tory,     he 

'-tioo.     The  duty  of  a  privy  cuun-  (Mr.  L.)   sliould   not  have    vcn- 
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tared  to  obtnidc  :tt  length  upon 
the  inJiilpence  of  the  house  :  for 
though  tnc  subject  was  of  the  Jirst 
magnitude,  yethe  thought  thespiiit 
of  the  question  lay  xviihin  a  very 
'  narrow  compass.  The  rumours  of 
an  intended  change  of  administra- 
tion, and  which  so  much  agitated 
the  public  mind,  he  for  one  most 
deeply  Lmicnted  to  trnd  reali/.cd  j 
moie  especially  as  their  dismissarl 
was  said  to  be  in  consequence  cf 
their  declining  to  abdicate  a  rrght, 
or  ratl.er  a  duty,  so  important  as 
that  of  advising  the ir  sovereign  m 
all  public  matters  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment  and  con*;ciences. 
He  was  seriously  ajucerried  to  see 
remored  from  the  councils  of  their 
sovereign,  the  men  who  were  such 
able  props  to  the  constitution  at  a 
iroment  when  then*  services  were 
so  necessiiry  ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  house  would  be  wanting  to  its 
ot\'n  dignity,  if  rt  deferred  to  ex- 
press its  opinion  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject. Tlie  constitution  of  this  realm 
required  ihat  the  king,  in  exercising 
the  functions  of  government,  should 
take  the  advice  of  the  two  great 
o.nncils  i>f  ihe  natron,  the  houses 
of  lords  und  commons.  But  the 
slow  progress  as  well  as  publicity 
of  their  deliberations  would,  in 
many  instances,  destroy  that  se^ 
crecy,  and  interfere  widi  that 
promptitude  and  dfspatch,  so  often 
necessary  to  the  success  of  die 
measures  of  the  government.  It 
had  been  adopted  as  a  principle 
coetal  witli  the  constitution,  that 
the  rfeht  and  duty  of  both  houses 
to  aovije  the  sovereign  might  be 
deputed  to  a  selection  from  the 
members  of  both  houses,  chosen 
fy  his  majesty  as  his  privy  coun- 
sellors, by  whose  advice  every  act 
of  the  government  was  supposed 
to  be  guided  f  and  thus,  as  far  as 
was  pcs«;ihle  inahi^tnaniostitation, 
4 


to  give  to  the  free  govermncnx  of 
Enghmd    all    the    advantages   of 
secrecy  and  dispatch  which  belong 
to  an  arbitrary  monarchy.     But 
what  surety  did  the  country  possess 
that  this  duty  would  be  honcstlf 
performed  by  those  men  who  could 
restrain  themselves  by  a  pledge  to 
withhold    then-    advice    from  his 
majesty,  upon  any  occasion,  how- 
e^•cr  imponant  or  indispensable  to 
the  security  of  hfs   majesty's  do- 
minfons  ?    What  security  had  the 
country  against  such   men  givinc; 
their  sovereign  the  worst  advice ; 
or  how  could  the  people  be  secure 
of  their  liberties,  imder  the  govern- 
ment of  men  who,  for  the  sake  of 
pos«.cssing    power,     couki    violate 
then*  duty  to  their  sovereign,  break 
their  oiiths  as  privy   counsellors 
and  risk  their  responsibility  as  mi- 
nisters? By  such  men,  mischievous 
measures  might  be  advised,  which 
the  wrsdom"  of  parliament  could 
never  repair  ;  indeed,  neftlier  par- 
Hamcnt  nor  the  country  could  pl^ce 
any  reliance  on   men  who  ctmlJ 
pledge  themselves  to  withhold  the 
salutary   advice   from    their  sove- 
reign, which  they  wei  e  bound  hj 
their  oaths  and  their  duties  in  all 
cases  to  give.     Sir  Edward  Coke 
had  said,  that,  in  the  qoaint  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  it  was  the  wisli 
of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  that 
had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England,  Henry  VIII.,  that  his 
privy  counsellors  should  leave  all 
simulation  and  dissimulation  at  the 
porter's  lodge,  when  they  came  to 
cotmcil.     In  hrs  remark  upon  tins* 
he  had  said,  that  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth  alone  should  re;icli  the 
royal  ear.      But  what  was  to   be 
the  securit}'  cf  the  people  of  tlvis 
cmmtry,     if     the  doctrines    iiow 
broached    should   bs  cstahl'shcd  t 
The   country  and  the   parliaircut 
might  say  to  tl>emsclvcs,  that   Iris 

majesty's 
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majesty's  ministers  were  carrying 
on  their  measures  for  reasons 
known  to  them,  but  uhich  they 
could  not  divulge  consistently  with 
their  oaths  as  privy  counsellors. 
If  such  a  doctrine  as  that -of  the 
pledge  required  were  to  be  allowed 
I)  p.iss,  or  to  be  sanctioned,  the 
C(ui3ti'^:':ion  would  be  at  an  end. 
Muis'.ers  might  be  men  of  rank 
and  Lilents,  but  by  signing  such  a 
p:v.\lge,  they  would  resign  tlieir 
uuty  as  honest  counsellors  of  the 
crown ;  and  if  the  bouse  were  to 
sit  silent  on  such  a  question^  it 
would  abandon  that  constitution 
which  it  was  its  pride,  its  duty^ 
and  Its  glory  to  maintain*  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  defend. 

General  Crauford  said,  "  1  rise, 
ttr,  with  all  that  diffidence  which 
a  person  naturally  feels  when  he 
offers  himself  for   the   first   lime 
to    the  notice    of  so   august    an 
assembly  as  this ;  ^i\d  that  diffi- 
dence u  extremely  increased  by  a 
consciousness  of   my  inability   to 
jio  justice    to  a  subject  of  such 
importance  as  that  now  before  the 
house.     But,  sir,  on  this  most  mo- 
fl)eiuou$  occasion,  it  is  impossible 
•^r  me  to  give  a  silent  vote;  and 
1  am  partwrularly  desirous  oi'ex- 
pUinJcg    the  motives  which  lead 
nic  now    to  differ  from  his  mii- 
j-sry*s  late  n^nisters,  with  whom  I 
iised  u>  act,  and.for  many  of  whom 
I  have  long  ejitertaineJ  tlie  highest 
Ptspcct  and  esteem.     The   present 
znotion,   sir,   contains  an  abstract 
proposition,  which  canivjt  be  dis- 
cussed    to     jmy  useful     puipose 
separately  from  its  applloatioa ;  it 
«^'i^  arisen  immediately  out  of  the 
*ate  change  in  his  majesty^s  coun- 
t'is.    Though   quite    abstract    in 
appearance,  it  has  undoubtedly  a 
fcirospectivc  view  in  this  instance, 
-h1  we   must  take  it   back  to  its 
''^rce,    and    couple  it   with    the 


causes  that  led  to  the  removal  of 
his   majesty's  late  ministers  from 
otfice,  before  we  can  properly  en- 
tertain the  discussion;  we  must  not 
be  led  away  by  an  abstract  tlieory 
from  the  real,  though  disguised  ob- 
ject of  the  present  motion.   I  must 
beg  leave,  sir,  to  make  one  or  two 
preliraiiuiry     observations,      from 
which  I  tliluk  there  can  be  but  few 
dissentient   voices ;    namely,    tliat 
adverting  to  the  deep  rooted  and 
most  conscientious  scruples   which 
have  been  long  known  to  exist   m 
the    royal  mind,   with  respect  to 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities  to 
which  the    Rom:m   catholics    are 
now    subject;    scruples  that  have 
the  most  religious,  aud  I  must  say 
the  most  constitutional  foundation, 
because  they  arise  from  the  most 
sacred  doubts,    as  well  as  to  the 
admissibility,  in  a  religious  sense, 
of  giving  such  extensive  latitude  to 
the  coronation  oath,  as,*  in  a  poli- 
tical  sense,  of  deviating  so  widely 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  from  doubts 
too  of  the  expediency  of  the  mea- 
sure, in  immediate  lelatioa  to  the 
welfare  and  liberties  of  tlie  empire 
in  general,  for  which  his  majesty 
has,  invariably,  during  the  course 
of  a  very  long  reign,  evinced  the 
utmost  paternal  sohcitude^  Advert- 
ing, I  say,  to  tliese  circumstances, 
the  subject    of  remcviug    catholic 
disabilities,  never,   in  my  opinion, 
should  be  brought  before  his  ma- 
jesty without  the  most  indispensable 
necessity,  an  urgency  so  irresistible 
a6  absolutely  to  involve  the  safety 
of  tl^e   empire.      My  ncit  obser- 
vation, sir,  is,  tliat  in  the  suppo- 
sition of   such  an    extreme  case, 
when  it  ra^ight  appear  quite  indis- 
pensable to  submit  the  subject  to 
his  xJlaiesiy's  considei-ation,  it  be- 
hovr^  those  who  may  then  be  tiie 
advisers  of  the  crown,  to  take  the 
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utmost  pains  to  explain  the  matter 
most  fully,    to  place  ic  in  all  its 
views,  to  shew  ail  its  bearings  and 
pO->sible  consequences,  and  to  pro- 
voke such  a  deliberation  upon   it 
in  the  roynl  mind,  as   entirely   to 
obviate   the  possibi.iry   of  niiicon- 
cepticn,  to  niake  it  clfar  beyond 
all  possibility    of  doubt,    that  the 
king    is  completely    aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  measure  to  which 
his    ccnscnt  is   asked ;    and    after- 
^vaitls,  if  anv  unn.reseen  circum- 
stances  arise,  to  make  an  extension 
t£  the  (r'gin.illy  proposed  mcMsuie 
necessary,  another    diiCiission  and 
explanation  equally  ample  and  ac- 
curate, ar.d  dcttiilcd  with  the  lirst, 
shoiilJ  be  resorted  to,  in  order  most 
caiefuily  to  prevent  ary  rrisunder- 
standint^HVom  this  variaiicn.     His 
majes'y's  late  ministers,  however, 
thou^jht  oiherwise,  and  acted  upon 
that  i-pir.ion.     x^Iter  much  discus- 
sion, Lis  i5i;ijcsty  was  at  last  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  his  reluctant 
assent  to    t'.e   propcstd    meas»ire. 
It  h  not  dniitd  tliat  the  consent  was 
positive  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  most  rclnctanu      Now, 
sir,    whence    did    this   reluctar.ce 
ari.se  ?    Undoubted] y  not  irom  any 
disinclinaticm    on  the   part  c>f  his 
majes'"y  to  di'-pense  justice  th:on;»h- 
out  t^'iis  empire,  with  the  mou  ex- 
tenJeJ,  most  liberal,  and  most  in> 
partial    hand,  certainly  not   from 
any  v/ant  of  paternal  solicitude  of 
the   cenderest  nature   {ov  the   uni- 
v.'Tsul    weif.ire,    prospci'ty,    tran- 
qa'llity,  and  hu'j'j  iness  o.^   his  sub- 
jeci^.     The  whole  of  his  mi'jesty's 
inD.t    ]^eni'r.:':it    it'en,   i\\n\   the 
Hrst  hf  ur  cf  it  t(>  th'3  nrcsi"'U,   has 
b'.'jn  one  p^rcat  uniiUern'^ted  pi  oof 
oi"  the  coijir  irv.     Ihit,    ^''i\    I   C(in- 
cci^e  t\ts  ic'.ucance  cl:'i  ii  /  ro  have 
^r'^t•ll  troin  a   conv'c'/r  n    that   the 
r.'. usuro  was    not   nec/^^ary ;  and 
t::r*t     ir.finite    practical      mischief 


« 

might    probably  ensue  from    ant" 
tating  the  question  of  the  cathoiic 
disabilities  at  all,  because  it  might 
give  ri^e  to  pretensions  and  claims 
which  his  majesty  would  find  it  his 
indispensable  constitutional  diityto 
resist.     [Tlie  honourable  member 
here  went  into  an  elaborate  histo- 
rical discussion  ot  the  Dus»na  s,  and 
c(;ncluded    wiih  saying]    His  ma- 
jesty, sir,  in  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
cceuirig  has  displayed  the  greatest 
forbearance,  endeavouring  by  every 
m.eans  in  his  power  to  obviate  the 
necessity     of     removing    his   l.i:e 
ministers ;    and  he  did  not  resort 
to  that  extremity,  until  they  maJe 
it  quiie  impossible   for  him  to  act 
otherwise,     consistently   with  any 
regard  for  his  constitutional  duty. 
\\  hen  I  come  to  consider,  sir,  the 
coLduct  of  his  majesty's  lace  mi- 
n'sters    since  their    removal  from 
oHice,  it   does  indeed  astonish  mo 
mc^re   than   I    cau  express.     This 
attempt,     direct   or   hidirect  does 
not    signify,    it    is  equally  an   at- 
tempt,   therefore,     sir,     1   repeat, 
this    attempt  to    resist  the    indi^j- 
putable    right    of  the  crown,  this 
disclosure  to  parliament   of  what 
till  now  was   ever    considered    as 
confined  within  the  insurmountable 
limits  of  inviolable   secrecy,    tins 
arraigning,    as  it  werc,  the  sove- 
reign   at    the  bar  of  parliament, 
to   account  ibr   his    constituiior'al 
exercij-e  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
is,  in  my  mind,  as  reprehensible  a 
proceeding  as  has  occurred  in  this 
country  siiice  the  Revolution  ;  and 
I  must  sAV,  sir,  tliat  it  meets  with 
my  nu\st  unqualified  condcnnialion^ 
In    taking  tlie  part  that   1    do,  'jir, 
I  feel  that    I   am   conscienliously 
dlschari^ing  my  duty  as  a  member 
of  pailiam'ent.     I  feel  that  1  itni 
actuated  by   a  just  sense  of  what 
I  owe  rC  patriotism  to  my  country, 
and  of  loyally  to  tny  king,  without 
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\he  one  being  diminished,   or  ihe  late    ministers  h.id    consented  to 
other  unconstitiitronally     exagge-  withdraw  the  bill,  bur  that  did  not . 
ntedy   by  that    extreme  personal  appear  to  him  to  have  any  thin;:;  to 
a:tachment    which    I   have    ever  do  with  their  removal  from  ollice. 
borne  to  the  most  benign,  the  most  It     was   their    refusal  to  give    a 
paternal,  the  best,  the  most  patri-  pledge  not  to  advise  his  majesty 
otic   of  sovereigns.      I  feol,    sir,  upon  the  subject  that  had  caused 
that  I  am  standing  forward  in  d^-  their    removal,    and  if    they   had 
fence   of    the    due    constitutional  signed  that  pled:^e,  there  was  no 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  disgrace  and  reproach  which  they 
crown  against  an  attempted  inva-  would  not  have  merited.     Such  a 
sion,  which,  if  it   were  to  prevail,  pledge  would  have  made  the  king 
might  ultimately  cause  our  govern-  absolute,  and  removed  the  respon- 
ment  to  degenerate  into  a  tyrannical  sibility   of  his  ministers.     He  ap- 
oligarchy  or  a  factious  democracy,  proved  of  the  me:isures  of  the  late 
and  we  might  then  bid  adieu  to  ministers,  and  sincerely  regretted 
ihit  blessed  constitution,  the  glory  their  removal   from   o'iice.      Bat 
of  England  and  admiration  of  the  that    regret    might     perhaps     hs 
W{;rld;  we  might  then  bid  adieu  to  lighter,    if    they    had   been    sue- 
that  enviable  political    existence,  ceedcd  by  mcii  of  talents  or  abi- 
which  is  the  honest    pride,    and  lities.     But    wor?    not   their  suc- 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  con-  cessors   the  dregs  of   a  disgraced 
scioDs  superiority,  of  every  Briton  ;  administration  ?  Wore  they  not  the 
vrc  might  then  bid   adieu  to  that  persons  who  had  held  tlie  seals  of 
invaluable      inheritance      handed  office  for  a  few  hours,  on  a  former 
down  to  lis  by  such  ancestors   as  occasion,    in  their  possession,  and 
r.o  other  people  have  to  boast  of;  carried  tliem  back   again   in    ac- 
and  we  might  soon  be  fettered  by  knowledgment  of  their  owii  imbe- 
the  galling  despotism,  or  tossed  in  cility?  Hewished  the  house  to  con- 
the  boisterous  whirlwind  of  demo-  sider  what    might  be    the  conse- 
cratic  fury.     I  trust,  sir,  that  we  quence  of  their  administration  in 
shall  avert  such  horrid  evils,  and  Ireland.     If  tliey  continued  to  act 
that  we  shall  prove,  by  the  vote  of    upon  the  principles  of  the  system 
tliis  night,   tliat  we   consider  the  upon  which  they  had    come    in, 
crown  as  now  standing  forward,  in  their   measures  would   lead  to   a 
the  most  paternal  and  most  patri-  separation  of   the   two  countries. 
<'tic  manner,  to  support   the  best  Such  would  be  the  consequences  of 
rights  of  the  subject,  by  uphold-  the  administration    of  those  who 
ingamain  pillar  of  the  cnnstitution,  professed  to  come  into  office  as  the 
the  fall  of  which  would  involve  the  supporters  of  constitutional  prero- 
whole  fabric  in  indiscriminate  ruin,  gatives   of  the  crown,  and  the  ex- 
it only  remains  for  me,  sir,  to  say,  isting  establishments  of  the  church 
that  1    shall    vote    most    heartily  and  stiite. 

2'^un5t  the  present  motion;    and  Mr.  Whitshed   Keene  expressed 

I  must  make   an  ample  apology  his  regret  to  be  forced  to  vote  on 

to  the  house  for  taking  np  so  much  tlie  question,  but  fel*-  compcU^^d  to 

of  their  time,   which  might  have  vote   against  die  miction,  because 

been    better    employed    than    in  he  thought  it  amounted  to  an  is^ue 

bearing  me."  between  his  mnjesty  and  his  Lite 

Mr.  Ord  was  sorry  his  majesty's  ministers,  at  the  bar  of  tliat  house. 
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The  catholic  bill  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  j  bat  as  it  had 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion, 
he  should  say  upon  it,  that  though 
he  was  a  friend  to  the  mostunitmit- 
ed  toleration,  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  any  grant  of  power  to 
them. 

Mr.  Wharton  objected  to  the 
motion  on  two  grounds ;  the  one» 
the  words  in  which  it  was  couched ; 
the  other,  the  line  of  argument 
which  the  honourable  seconder 
had  taken.  Another  point  on 
which  he  opposed  the  motion  was, 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  house  to  entertain 
the  discussion  of  any  abstract  pro- 
position whatever.  Many  abstract 
propositions  might  be  considered 
incontrovertible,  except  when  they 
were  applied  to  new  cases;  and 
surely  no  case  could  be  more  new, 
than  that  an  administration  should 
lend  its  weight  in  parliament  to 
measures  which  had  not  only  not 
received  tlie  concurrence  of  the 
king,  but  to  which  his  majesty  had 
expressed  an  absolute  repugnance. 
No  abstract  proposition  was  more 
true,  than  that  it  was  highly  crimi- 
nal in  subjects  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  sovereign.  But  sup- 
pose that  another  king  James  the 
second  were  to  arise,  VVould  they 
not  be  justified  in  doing  so  ?  Any 
unconstitutional  measure  of  the 
king  to  restore  popery,  would  jus- 
tify what  would  otherwise  be  un- 
justifiable. Supposing  that  the 
king  might  have  ministers,  who, 
by  advising  that  papists*  acknow- 
ledging the  power  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, should  be  admitted  to  the 
highest  oHices  of  tlie  state,  should 
tacitly  decLire  the  immediate  an* 
cestors  of  the  king  usurpers ;  suie- 
ly  in  that  case  his  majesty  would 
be  perfectly  right  in  requiring  from 
such    ministers    a   promi^    that 


such  advice  should  not  be  repeat* 
ed.  • 

Mr.  Fawkes  declared  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  question  was  simply 
Wliether  or  not  we  were  any  longer 
to  adhere  to  the  bntish  constitution- 
Under  all  the  ci:  cumstances  of  the 
case,  he  thought  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had   acted  discreeuy  in 
withdrawing  the  Roman  catholic 
bill ;  but  he  must  at  the  same  time 
say,  that  in  abandoning  the  btlU 
they  had    paid  all  the  deference 
that  Was  due  so  the  scruples  of  an 
august  jvcrsonage,  to  whose  feel- 
ings the  bill  was  repugnant.    Had 
they  proceeded  one  step  further, 
had   they  signed  any  pledge   for 
their   future    conduct,    had  they 
ceased  for  one  moment  to  be  the 
unfettered   advisers    of  their   so- 
vereign in  tlie  present  state  of  the 
Britisli  empire,  they  would  have 
been   lost  beyond  all  hope  of  re- 
demption to  ail  sense  of  decency 
and  shame,  and  have  acted  in  the 
most  unconstitutional  and  unjustifi- 
able manner.     The  responsibility 
of  ministers  was  the  security  of  the 
privileges  of  tliis  country,  and  di- 
siinguished  it  from  every  other.   If 
those  ministers  were  no  longer  free 
agents,  where  was  this   responsi- 
bility to  be  found  ?    If  they  tied 
themselves  down  to  give  that  advice 
to  the  crown  whicli  should  be  only 
palatable  to   it,  in  what  a  state  of 
danger    might     the    country   be 
speedily  placed !  He  was  astonish- 
ed, he  was  terrified  at  the  language 
of  the  present  day  upon  this  sub- 
ject.    Such  was  not  the  language 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our 
great   deliverer,  when    the    great 
councils  of  the  nation  recommend- 
ed to  him  to  dismiss  his   Dutch 
guards,  and  when  a  refusal  on  his 
part  might  have  reproduced  those 
scenes  which  had  once  delugjed  the 
country  with  blood.    The  respon- 

ftibility 
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xibilitjT  of  ministers  was  one  of  the  the  protestaat  establi^'iixneat  was 
best  safeguards  of  the  constitu-  endangered.  He  would  keep  that 
tion ;  and,  that  once  destroyed,  point  in  view  in  what  he  had  to  say; 
though  the  mace  might  lie  on  the  for  as  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
table,  still  the  essence  of  the  con-  the  safety  of  the  empire  depended 
stitution  could  not  be  said  to  be  on  our  connection  with  Ireland, 
preserved  ;  if  the  great  land-  so  he  was  convinced  that  our 
marks  were  once  gone,  we  sliould  salvation  depended  no  less  upon 
in  vain  look  for  the  constitu-  the  stability  of  our  protestant  e  sta- 
tion, lishnient;  and,  therefore,   he  was 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Curwen,  an    enemy    to    every    thing   that 

and  Mr.  Tumel  spoke  for  the  would  have  a  tendency  to  injure 
original  motion,  and  sir  Thomas  -  that  establishment. .  If  there  were 

Torton  aud  Mr.  Fuller  against  it,  grounds  for  apprehension  on  that 

after  which  score,    nothing    could    be    more 

Mr.  Plunkett  (attorney  general  proper  than  to  ring  ;^n  alarm  oa 

for  Ireland)  considered  this  ques-  the    subject ;   but,   on   the    odier 

tjon  as  important  in  tlie  abstract;  hand,  nothing  could  be   a  greater 

but  ten-fold  more  imperious  when  crime  than  to  ring  such  an  alarm 

viewed  in  connection  with  the  late  when  tliere  were  -no  real  grounds 

ineasare  which   was    supposed  to  for  it.      He  would  not  say  that 

lead  to  the  dismissal  of  his    ma*  they  who  rung  this  relieious  alarxn 

jesiy's  servants.     The  honourable  asserted    what    they  knew  to  be 

baronet  (sir  T.  Turton)  who  had  faLe  ;  but  he  must  say  that  tlier 

spoken,  had  asserted,  that  the  re-  shewed  a  want  of  discretion  whica 

solution  went  to  attach  blame  to  completely  proved  their  incapacity 

bis  majesty.     He  was  most  anxious  to  hold  the  reins  of  government, 

to  deliver  himself,  and  those  who  The  alarm  was  rung  through  the 

concurred    in   opinion  with   him,  coimtry ;  and  if  it  had  been  con- 

from  such   an  imputation ;  for  he  fined    to  placards   on    the  walls, 

Had  the  highest  respect  fox  his  ma-  pointing    out   the   terrors  of  die 

je^ty,  and  believed  him  to  be  utterly  pope,   and    tlie    dreadful  evils  of 

incapable  of  doing  any  diing  of  popery  ;  if  it  had  been  confined  to 

himself  which  was  not  called  for  the  introduction  of  choruses  into 

by  the  interests  of  his  people;  and,  concerts  of  ancient  music,  and  the 

tiierefore,  those  who  had  secretly  singing  of  catches    and    glees  in 

advised  him   had  done  a  double  favour  of  the  constitution  in  church 

injary:  first,  in  inducing  his  ma-  and  state,  the  matter  might  have 

jesty  to  believe  that  he  was  acting  been    passed  over.     But   no    one 

contrary  to  the   interests    of  his  serious  thing  had  been  attempted. 

people;  and  next,   in  persuading  The    peace  of  the    university   of 

mm  to  demand  an  unconstitutional  Dublin  had  b^en  diiiturbed  by  a  per* 

pledge.     Those  who  had  led  the  son  for  whom  he  had  great  respect. 

fadier  of  his  people  to  believe  that  The  person  he  alluded  to  was  the 

SQch  a  pledge  was    proper  to  be  chancellor  of  the  university  (the 

<iemanded,    and    who    persuaded  duke  of    Cumberland,)   who  en- 

Him  that  the  protestant    establish-  deavoured   to   procure  a  petition 

meat  was  in  danger,  had  taken  from  this  seminary  against  the  bill 

upon  themselves  the  respoiuibility.  brought  into  tlic  house  in  favour  of 

The  house  had  yet  to  learn  bow  the    catholics.     Nothing   but    an 

act 
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act  of  divine  power  could  keep 
things  as  they  Vfcre.  If  the  catho- 
Ircs  were  told  that  they  had  no 
hope  from  die  crown,  if  they  were 
told  that  they  could  not  proceed 
to  state  their  wishes  and  their  grie- 
.vances  in  the  constitutional  way, 
they  would  do  it  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional way.  What  an  hon.  baronet 
(sir  T.  Turton)  had  said,  with  re- 
spect to  political  prophecies,  was, 
he  conceived,  equally  unfounded 
and  unparliamentary.  He  had 
said,  that  those  who  uttered  these 
ptophccies  had  the  wish  to  accom- 
pliJi  their  fulfilnient.  He  (Mr. 
Piunkett)  was  ready  to  meet  what- 
ever obloquy  he  n)ir/,ht  experience 
on  account  of  his  prophecies.  He 
denied  the  inference  drnu-n  by  the 
hon.  baronet.  He  had  in  Ireland 
j^ledjcs  too  dear  to  trifle  with  the 
peace  of  that  cr.nntry.  He  owed 
the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  crown 
for  the  conriJence  which  had  been 
reposed  ip.  him ;  he  had  no  feeling  of 
hostility  with  respect  to  the  present 
administration— he  was  under  no 
pledge  to  the  late  ministry— he  had 
only  the  desire  to  do*  his  duty  ;  and 
he  declaimed  that  he  regarded  the 
situation  of  Ireland  with  a  degree 
of  terror  and  alarm  which  he  could 
not  find  words  to  express.  I'he 
danger  might  not  be  immediately 
felt ;  but  It  was  threatening,  al- 
tliough  it  might  be  secret.  It  was 
not  when  it  actually  arrived  that 
we  were  to  consider  the  means  of 
overcoming  it ;  the  means  of  pre- 
venting it  ought  to  be  considered 
before-fiand.  A  momentary  calm 
ought  not  to  lull  us  into  security, 
for  the  calm  would  be  deceitful. 
He  felt  that  we  were  walking  ♦•/><r 
rjucs  suppcsitos  e':neri  dfigs^.'*  If  the 
impression  should  go  forth  among 
the  catholics,  that  the  persecuting 
spirit  was  to  be  revived  ;  if  such  a 
line  of  distinction  was  to  be  suffer- 


ed to  exist  between  the  two  cown^ 
tries  ;  the  very  existence  of  the  na- 
tion, he  was  persuaded,  would  be 
in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
the  state  would  be  shaken  to  its  very 
centre.     He  had  now  discharged 
his  duty,  and  whatever  might  be 
tl^e  consequences  of  a  want  of  con- 
ciiiatory  measures,  that   reflection 
would  afford  him  some  consolation. 
The    chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer (Mr.   Perceval)  agreed  that 
the  consequences  which  might  be 
dreaded  from  any  measures,  ought 
to  be  freely  stated.     But  wlien  he 
allowed  that    freedom  to   others, 
and  put  the  best  construction  en 
their  motives,  he  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  similar  freedom  should  be 
allowed  to  himself,  and   that  his 
"motives  should   receive   the  same 
liberal  construction.     If  he,  there- 
fore, however  cnoneous  his  opini- 
on might  have  been,  thought  that 
the  measure  lately  introduced,-— a 
measure  which  the  late  ministers 
represeLidd  as   so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  aiid    which 
they  had  notwithstauding  this  aban- 
doned,— if  he  thought  that  it  was 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution, it  oughtnot  to  be  imputed  to 
him  that  he  had  attempted  to  raise 
an  unnecessary  alarm,  orthat  hehad 
only  party  objects  in  view.  He  had 
stated  before,  and  he  now  again 
stated,  tliat  the  measure  appeared 
to  him  to  be  attended  with  extreme 
danger  to  the  established  religion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gent,  had 
made  an  animated  appeal  to  those 
who  had  always  professed  them- 
selves to  be  the  friends  of  religion ; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  how  there 
could  be  any  thing  unconstituti- 
onal or  improper  in  procaring^  ad- 
dresses in  favour  of  the  protestant 
religion,  by  those  who  thought  the 
measure  wi^s  calculated  to  under- 
mine that  religion.      He  agreed 

that 
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that  It  was  improper  to  make  use 
oi  his  majesty's   name    for  party 
I'Urposes,  or    to   influence    disciu- 
ihis  in  thai  house,  as  had  bcjn 
done  on  the  present  occasion  in  a 
ra.inuer  absolutely  unprcccd.^iUtd. 
i'!ie   endeavour    to    procure    atl- 
da'sses  in  this  case  was  not  unconsti- 
tiirioiial:  but  he  was  extremely  de- 
sirous to  come  to  the  question.  As 
lotlse  merits  of  the  late  rniuistry, 
liis  opinion  of  their  measures  liad 
b;en  stated  on  different  occasions. 
But  he  could  not  confine  himself 
nerely  to  the  words  of  the  motion, 
"ihn  proposition    was    itself    one 
which  would  be  genei'ally  admit- 
ted ;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  am- 
r.eciion  wi:h  other  circunisiances, 
and  especially  the  dismissal  of  his 
nujesty's  late   ministers.     It   was 
u  :t  tlie  expression  only  that  was  to 
b?  considered,  but  the  implication  ; 
I  Tit  must  be  implied  that  the  dis- 
missal of  tlie  lare  ministers  was  an 
^ct  deserving  of  censure.     The  im- 
plication was  clear  when  the  mo- 
ii'm  was  coupled  with  the  staie- 
nK*ntof  thc^noble  lord  (Howick), 
r-.ative  to  a  pledge  required  and 
refused,  and  the  consequent  dismis- 
iiil  oi  the  ministers  ;  but  more  par- 
I'ci^larly  so  when   the   words   re- 
iptxting  the  impropriety  of  grant- 
I'.t^  a  pledge,  "  either  expressed  or 
ir.j^lied,"  were  considered,  ivhich 
must  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
present  ministers.     But  it  was  im- 
jwisible,  injustice  to  the  sovereign, 
-:  hi  WAS  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
aiid  arraigned,  [a  loud  cry  of  hrarl 
h.irf     ordiT  /     order!}     tliat    the 
ff-oition  should  be  considered  with- 
•  it  a  reference  to   circumstances. 
He  felt  him:.eif  under  great  embar- 
r«»?ment  on  this  occasion.     They 
»aid  that  his  majesty  was  not  cen- 
*i'<ible,  but  his  advisers.     Now,  it 
^»*vUconiraryto  the  fact,  that  hisma- 
jebty  acted  in  thiscase  incoiisequcnce 


of  any  advice;  he  denied  that  any 
advice  was  given  him  on  tliis  point; 
[_hfar!  hcur  !"}    He  did  not  mean  as 
to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  but 
as  to  the  pledo;e.     He  would  after- 
W'.irds  ni.ilntain  the  propriety  of  re- 
quiring that  pled.j^e  ;  but  as  far  as 
he  knew  and  believed,  no  advice 
had   been,  in   fact,  given    on    thi.^ 
point.     Fnit  he  approved  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  was  reiuly  to 
be  respoTisible   for  it;  though   lie 
was  obliged  to  state  the  fart  ex- 
actly as  it  was.      As  to  secret  ad- 
visers, he  asscried,  tliere  were  rone 
such  while  the  ministers  continued 
in  office  ;  when  they  were  dismiss- 
ed,   his   majesty    had,    of  course, 
consulted   others.     Now,    in    con- 
sidering this  question,  v.  ith  a  view 
to   the    circumstances,   he    would 
take  three  peiiods  into  view;  first, 
when  the  assent  was  eiven  to  the 
hill ;   second,    when   the  bill    was 
brought  fo'ward  ;  and  third, 'when 
it  was  withdrawn.     As  to  the  first, 
the  important  part  was,  what  must 
liave    been    the   understanding   of 
his  m.ijf?sty  when  he  gave  his  as- 
sent to  the  bill.     His  majesty  could 
only  have    had  in   contei/ipl.iiion 
tlie   extension  of  the   Irish   act  of 
1793  to  this  country.     That   ap- 
peared from  the  reasoning  of  the 
dispatch  sent  to  his  majesty,  which 
went   to  the    anomaly  of  having 
such  an  act  in  the  one  conntry  and 
not  in  the  other,  and  to  the  pledges, 
that  had  been  given.     The  words 
"  any  military  commission,"  must 
have  been  understood  as  applying 
to  that  reasi^iiing,  as  it  was  after- 
wards thought  necca'sary,  in  hring- 
in!^:  in  ihe  bill,   to  add  the  word 
'•  appointments."   His  majesty  had 
withdrawn    what  had    been    con- 
sidered as  a  reluctant  assent  to  die 
additional   provisions  of    the  bill,^ 
and  stated  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  go  one  step  further 
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than  the  act  of  1793»  hoping,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  would  re- 
lieve him  from  all  fuitiicr  trouble 
on  this  point.  But  it  was  not  his 
majesty  only  who  understood  the 
measure  in  this  way  :  even  the 
person  who  was  to  propose  it  la- 
boured under  the  same  misunder- 
standing, and  it  was  not  clear  tliat 
they  themselves  intended  to  go 
furtlier ;  for  the  Irish  chancellor  of 
tlie  exchequer,  in  answer  to  a  pro- 
posal for  adjounnng  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  two  days, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  Irish 
members,  said  that  there  was  no  par- 
ticular occasion  for  the  attendance 
of  the  Irish  members,  as  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  mea- 
sure. But  this  was  not  all ;  for  no 
less  than  three  cabinet  ministers 
refused  to  concur  in  the  measure, 
wi^en  they  understood  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  to  be  carried,  he  meant 
lords  Sidmouth  and  EUenborough, 
and  the  lord  chancellor.  Ihe 
lord  chancellor  was  not  even  sum- 
moned to  the  council ;  and  thus  the 
particular  adviser  of  the  king's 
conscience  xvas  excluded,  in  a  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  which  it  con- 
cerned him  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed. It  was  known  from  die 
first  authority,  that  the  person  who 
was  tO'procui-e  tlie  king's  assent 
did  not  understand  the  extent  to 
which  the  measure  was  to  be  cai*- 
ried.  But  this  was  not  all ;  even 
the  Irish  secretary  had  his  doubts 
about  ity  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  quite  clear  that  his 
majesty  had  only  the  act  of  1793  in 
contemplation.  Here,  therefore,  he 
would  close  tiie  iirst  period,  having 
established  this.  That  his  majesty 
was  certainly  not  apprised  of  the 
extent  to  vrhich  the  measure  was 
intended  to  be  carried.  The  next 
period  was»  that  In  which  the  bill 
assumed  the  form  in  which  it  was 


brought  into  the  house,  when  a  re« 
luctant  assent  was  understv)od  to 
have  been  given  to  it.  And  here, 
when  the  Irish  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived, it  was  ascertained  that  the 
design  of  the  catholic  petition  had 
not  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
this  measure.  It  was  ascertained 
how  the  demands  of  the  catholics 
grew  out  of  the  relaxation  of  tlie 
laws  respecting  them.  It  was 
supposed  that  tliis  would  content 
them  ;  but  it  was  understood  from 
the  Irish  chancellor,  that  it  would 
not,  and  that  there  were  two  or 
three  otlier  particulars  which  they 
required.  They  wanted  to  bie 
sheriffs,  to  be  admitted  to  corpo- 
rations, and  to  be  king's  council. 
This  being  the  case,  in  the  com- 
municatioa^  with  his  majesty  a 
proper  explanation  was  not  given  ; 
and  though  there  was  no  intention 
to  deceive,  yet  there  was  a  highly 
blameahle  neglig^cnce  on  tlie  part 
of  ministers,  riis  majesty,  how- 
ever, being  averse  to  the  bill,  they 
attempted  to  amend  it,  and  then 
agreed  to  withdraw  it.  And  here 
commenced  tlie  third  period.  It 
appeared  to  klm,  that  tlxose  who 
objected  to  a  geneml  pledge  over- 
looked the  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution on  the  part  of  ministers. 
They  had  recommended  the  mea- 
sure as  indispensable ;  they  said 
thiit  not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost  ; 
and  yet  they  agreetl  to  withdraw 
it ;  and  this  they  called  «  a  sacrifice 
of  private  feelings  lo  public  duty.** 
It  was  the  oddest  sacrifice  of  pri<> 
vate  feelings  to  {.ublic  duty  he  had 
ever  heard  of,  to  abandon  a  meu* 
sure  which  they  had  repi-esented 
as  indispensable  that  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  abandon  tlieir 
places.  How  did  the  crown  and 
ministers  stand  on  that  occasion  ^ 
They  introduced  a  measure  which 
they  had  considered  as  essential  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  then 
consented  to  withdraw  it.     Who 
tras  to  be  responsible  for  that  ?     If 
the  minister  was  compelled  to  act 
contraiy     to    his   judgment,   this 
brou^^ht  in  the  sovereign  as  the  re- 
sponsible person-     The  king  never 
stood  in  such  a  situation.     Mini- 
sters stated  that  they  would  declare 
on  the  catholic  question  that  their 
sentiments  remained  the  same  as 
ever,  and  this  threw  the  responsi- 
bilitv  on  the  sovereign.     Was  that 
constitutional?     However,    as  to 
this,  the  sovereign  only  expressed 
his  regret,   but  ministers   further 
stated,  that  they  would  from  time 
to  time  bring  the  subject  before 
him.  They  were  to  do  this,  though 
they  knew  that  this  was  not  a  com- 
mon   opinion,    which    he    miijht 
cliange,   but    a    rooted    principle 
v.hich  he  would  never   abandon. 
With  respect  to  tlie  pledge,  which 
it  WAS  insinuated  that  the  present 
ministers  must  have  given  as  the 
condition  of  their  coming  into  of- 
fice, he  could  assure  the  house  that 
his  majesty's  present  ministers  had 
come  into  office  unfettered  by  any 
pledge  whatever. 

Nfr.  Gnittan  spoke  for,  and  Dr. 
Duigenan  against  the  motion. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  said,  he 
should  leave  to  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite riord  Castkreagh)  to  st:itc 
to  the  nouse  what  had  been  pro- 
mised to  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  to  assign,  if  he  was  able  to  do 
so,  his  reasons  for  now  abandoning 
them :  he  had  no  desire  to  revive 
any  animosities  on  account  of  re- 
ligious differences  of  opinion.  The 
<iuestion  now  before  the  house  was 
one  which  involved  most  impor- 
tant constitutional  doctrines :  it  was 
highly  interesting  to  the  people  at 
large,  and  as  interesting  to  the  so- 
vereign himself  as  to  any  of  his 
subjects.     It  was,  however,  a  ques- 


tion, which,  although  it  contained 
an  abstract  proposition,  was  neces- 
sary to  be  brought  before  tlie  house, 
because  it  referred  to  a  principle 
which    had   been    recently   acted 
upon.     The  true   question  before 
the  house  was,  whether  or  not  it 
was  constitutionally  justifiable,  or 
rather  whether  it  was  not  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour,  in  any 
minister  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majesty,  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge, 
that  he  would  not  offer  any  advice 
to  his  majesty   which   might  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  essential  to  the 
interest  of  the  e^ipire.     He  con- 
ceived, that  if  any  minister  should 
give  such  a  pledge  to  the  crown,  it 
would  be  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour in  such  a  minister  to  give 
it,  and  that  the  house  would  neg- 
lect  its  duty,  and  betray  its  trust, 
if  it  did  not  impeach  such  a  mini- 
ster for  giving  such  a  pledge-     He 
could  not  heip  thinking  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  more  importance 
to  the  king,  in    another  point  of 
view,  than  to  any  of  his  subjects ; 
for  if  his  counsellors  were  to  pledge 
themselves  not  to  advise  his  ma- 
jesty upon  any  particular  subject, 
when  it  might  happen  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  offer  him  advice,  the 
most  alarming    effects  might  be 
produced  from  that    pledge.     A 
question  more  important    to    the 
crown  than  the  present  was  hardly 
possible  to  be  conceived :  indeed, 
the  doctrine  he  had    heard    that 
night  led  him,  from  the  great  re- 
spect he  had  for  the  understand- 
ings of  the  gentlemen  who  main- 
tained it,  to  suspect  that  all   he 
had    formerly   heard    concerning 
the  proper  privileges  of  a   mem- 
ber   of    parliament,    all   he    had 
heard  of  the  duties  qf  a  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  the  crown,  all  he  had 
hitherto   reading,  and  all  he  had 
been  thinking  ofthe  principles  of  the 
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stitutioii,  and  all  he  had  read  Mr.  Whitbrcad  ahd  lord  Howkfe 

constitutional  aiidioriutf!>,  had  for  it,  after  which 

II  entirely  wrong  5  fur  he  had  Mr.  secretary  Cannin;;  rose  a^ 
ays  uiiderstoi  d  the  doctrine  to  inidu:  a  loud  call  for  tlic  (juestion 

tliat  the    king    cnuld    do  no  from  the  oppositiun  bcDclies.    He 

iDg ;    and  he    tiad   uiulcrsiood  was  not    surprised   on    a   motion 

t  maxim   to  be  one   in  which  brought  forward  (orthe  piirpo«eof 

security  of  die  public,  and  that  turning  out  an  adminiiiiatton,  iliat 

the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  lliose  who  supponeJ  it  blioultjwish 

wn,  were  united,  and  a   maxim  to  diowu   by  clamour  what  thoie 

vhich  both  these  pcints   ma-  miuiiitcrs  had  to  say  in  tltcir  de> 

iaUy    dppinded ;    for,     by  tliis  fence.     Eiit  liowever  rc'ucunt  he 

t  of  pledj;e,  tlie  whole  n:iture  of  might  be  to  trespas:;  on  the  time  of 

rcni'onsiliility  of  siate    atT^iirs  thchoust^  at  that  Lite  hour,  and  in 

uld  betaken  awjy;  there  would  the  eshauslcd  state  of  the  house, 

no  security  ^gainit  the  most  he  shi  iild  not  be  detened  by  ch- 

itoroiis  iulcir.iiins  of  irrc;pr.nsi-  moor  from  oilcring  what  he  had 

advisers;  liir  ministers  would  10  uti<e  in  hit  vindicaiion.     The 

.  be  ansvieiablc-r  and  could  not  ni^Me  loid's  speech  seemed  to  place 

answerable,    for     ai^y     advice  hi:;i  in  a  state  of  retro  spec  live  re- 

iJi  they  did  not  give  ;  and  they  spoubibiiily  for  counsels   which  lie 

ihl  u'li   cive    t!i;it  W'hich   they  could  not  he  acquainted  widi,  and 

Ddpled,iri;j  to  withhul;!.      Tins  for  th;it   dismisi;U   which   was  tlie 

Her    was  till'    more  alarmir.^,  conse<|ue;ice  of  his    own  suiciJal 

en  hek-,iriii  from  the  right  hon.  act.  If  he  were  to  foljow  the  coun>c 

'  chaticcjior  of  the  exchet^utr,  liiat  had  been  pursued  up  to  ilic 

t  he  thnught  there  were  cases  S|vec]i  of  the  noble  lord,  he  should 

eicin  his  iii.;jos(y  acted  widiout  contend,  what  had  not  been  denied 

,- advice  wii^iLcvcr.     Now,  with-  on  eidier  side,  that  this  c^uestion 

:  mciinin'^  10  inv<plve  his  majesty  was  an  issue  between  tlie  king  aad 

any  kind  ol  ceniure,  this  doc-  his  hie  ministers.     Tii^  was  die' 

le  went  to  cliaige  his  majesty  first    instance  since    the  tinte   of 

h  the    greatest    censure,      liut  diaries,  that  a  sovereign  had  been 

right  hon,  rent,  said,  tiiat  tlio  brougiu  to  the  bur  of  parliament; 

lent  motion  went  to  bring  his  The  late-ministers  had  by  iheii  own 

jesty  to  tJie  bar  of  U::it  Imuse.  acts  rendered   their  disroisial  un- 

e;c  was  no  desire  whatsvcr  to  avoidable,  and  lie  denied  that  he 

lude  his  majesty  in  any  ceusare  or  any  of  his  colleagues  had  giren 

what  luid  b^cn  diiue,    nor  had  any  cuunscl  on  liic  occasion,  or  had 

s  motion  any  siich  tendency  j  on  intrigued  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

'  contrary,  it  h;id  a  direct  ten-  into  their  places.    On  tlie  contrary) 

icy  to  protect  tlie  king,  and  to  they  had  laboured  to  prevent  the 

ipnrt  tiie  niaiim  that  iic  could  confusion    that  ensued  from   die 

no  wrong,  which  could  never  measures  that  had  been  adopted- 
done  by  allowing  any  of  his  mi-  In  whatever  way  the  bill  should  be 
;ers  to  cr.tcr  into  a  pledge  not  to  disposed  of,  he  didnot  think  ildesi- 
;r  him  advice  upon  any  given  rablethatachangeof administration 
jcct.  '  should  take  place  in  consequence 
Wr.  Balhurstand  sir  Peter  Mnr-  of  it.  But,  w.'ienhis  sovereign  wai 
'  spoke  against  die  motion,  and  without  a  ministry,  and  had  called 
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r!pnn  him  for  his  services,  he  did 
not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  lo 
^'ithhold  them.     Nor   d-d  he  la- 
ment die  part  he  hud  taken.     As 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused  a 
rhan^^e  of  government,  he  did  not 
tliink  that  there  was  any  intention 
to  deceive  his  majesty.     He  should 
not  impote   bad    motives  to   any 
n.ii ;  bnt  thouQ^h  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  deceive,  there  was  too 
much  misunderstanding  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  transaction.     When 
hii  majesty  had  declared  that  lie 
T^'ould  not  go  a  step  beyond  tlie 
act  of  179.S,  it  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  his  ministers, 
and  they  should  then  have  distinct- 
ly explained  what  was  meant  to  be 
conceded    by   the  measure.     For 
his  part,  he  should  prefer  granting 
to  the  catholics,  what  was  refused 
br  the  bill,  and  withholding  what 
the   bill    conceded.      He    would 
sooner   give    the  civil  distinction 
than  the  sword.    As  to  the  call  of 
the  noble  lord  upon  him,  he  should 
answer,  that  he  did  wish  to  form 
his  conduct  on  the  model  of  that 
prat  man,  his  late  right  honour- 
able  friend  (Mr.  Pit:)'.   The  noble 
I'lrd  had  assumed  that  he  was  of 
tl'ie  same  opinion  wirh  hiniself  on 
the  subject  of  tliis  bill,    but  the 
Bohle  lord  had  no  right  to  judge 
of  him  but  from  his  public  votes  in 
parliament*     He  had  given  but  one 
vote  on  this  question,  and  that  was 
in  1 804',  with  Mr.  Pitt,  against  the 
catholic  petition.     But  the  conduct 
f^t  his  late  right  hon.  friend,  whsa 
H'j  went  out  of  office,  because  he 
Could  not  carry  tlie  great  measure 
h*  proposed,  could  not  be  bettor 
1 -istraf^d  than   by  comparing  it 
T^th  that  of  the  late  ministers.  The 
r»j*ht  hon.  sccreiaiy  here  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  stipu* 
Utions  claimed  by  the  late   mini- 
sters, that  tliey  should  be  allowed 
to  recommend  one  policy,  whilst 


they  pursued  anorher.     The  terms 
upon  v.'hich   they  wislied  to  hold 
tli;iir  offices  were,  that  they  should 
be   allowed  to  propose    measures, 
that  diey  mi^srht  afterwards  aban- 
don them.     The  yearly  moving  of 
the  question  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  an  unfair  division  of  the 
popularity      and     odium.        The 
odium  would  be  great,  and  all  Ml 
upon  tiJC  crown;  the  benefit  would 
be    small,  and   tliat  the   catholics 
miglit  have ;  but  the  whole  of  tlie 
popularity    the    ministers  were  to 
have.    The  noble  lord  had  told  him 
of  the    niiijority  {le  should  have, 
and     of     tiie    vexatious    motions 
that    were    to    follow:    But  wliy 
waste  his  majorities?     If  sufficient 
to  carry  vexatious  motions  to  em- 
barrass his  majesty's  government, 
they  would  a  fortiori  be  sufficient 
for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's  sub^ 
jectsj  the  ncbb  lord  ought,  there- 
fore, to  carry  his  original  measure. 
It  had  been  said  that  iv}  notice  had 
been  given  of  an  exculpatory  state- 
ment, till  after  several  partial  pub- 
lications had  takin  place;  but  this 
b3  denied. — The   no!)le  lord,  said 
the  ri;^ht  hon.  j-zjcretary,  lias  chosen 
to  insinuate  that  the  king  had  in 
fact  some  secret  adviser,  and  that 
the    communication    beLwoen   his 
majesty  and  those  who  are  now  in 
his  councils,   bcf:^an   much  earlier 
tlian  we   are  willing  to  avow.     I 
know  not  whether  it  is  intended  to 
extend  these  insinuations  to  all  the 
members  of  the  new  administration, 
but  as   expressions   have   dropped 
from  many  gentlemen,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  which  appear  to 
convey  Liat  c]iirg2  of  intrir^ue  and 
secret  cabal,   1  thnik  it  riglit  to  say 
distinctly  for  myself,  and  I  say  it 
with  equal  confidence  for  my  right. 
hon.  U-'':\\d    (xMr.   Ptrceval)    near 
me,  and  for  the  noble  duke,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  his  majcsry't,  go- 
vernment, that  not  only  we  have 

not 
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not  to  answer  for  any  secret  or  un-  day  subsequent  to  my  making  this 
Fair  attempts  to  obtain  the  sitita-  communication,  ray  intention    to 
tion  we  now  Hold,    but  that  we  do  good,  though  not  ultimately 
did,  each  accordine  to  our  mea-  successful,  was  at  least  not  wholly 
sures  and  opportunities,  exert  our-  without  effect.      Precisely  of  the 
selves  fairly  and  honestly  to  pre-  same  sort  was  the  conduct  of  my 
vent  the  mischief  which  might  be  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Perceval) 
apprehended,  as  likely  to  attend  a  towards  that  part  of  the  govern* 
change  of  administration  in  the  ment  with  whom  he  had  opportu- 
present  circumstances  of  the  conn-  nity  of  communication.    With  re- 
try.    If  when  the   kingdom   was  spect  to  the  noble  duke  at  the  head 
left  without  a   ministry,  and  the  of  the  administration,  I  can  stat«« 
coimtry    without    a    government,  with  full  confidence,  that  the  first 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  obey  the  intercourse  which  he  had  with  his 
call  made  upon  us,  we  were  not,  majesty  on  this  occasion,  was  taken 
however,  so  rash,   so  presumpcu-  advantage  of  on  his  part,  not  for 
ous,  or  so  blind,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  purpose  of  inflaming    dtflrer<« 
objects  of  ambition,    to  the  real  ences,  and  incurring  or  precipitat- 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  times,  ing  a  change,  but  of  advising  and 
as  to  labour  and  intrigue  for  so  pe..  anxiously    recommending    a    full 
rilous  a  succession.     For  myself,  and  amicable,  and,  if  possible,  a 
I  confidently  aver,  that  on  the  first  satisfactory  explanation.  I  rentttre, 
intimation  which  I  received,  from  then,  fearlessly  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  which   I  believed  to  be  house,  whether  we  can  be  justly 
unquestionable,  of  the  strong  dif-  charged  with  having  taken  any  un* 
ference  of  opinion  subsisting  be-  due  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
tween  the  king  and  his  ministers,  which  led  to  the  late  change.    Our 
I  took  the  determination  of  com-  only  crime  in  this  respect  is,  that 
raunicating  what  1  had  learnt,  and  when  the   difference  between  his 
I  did  communicate  it  without  de-  majesty  and  his  late  servants  be* 
lay,  to  that  part  of  the  late  admi-  came  irreconcileable,  and  when  it 
nistration,  with  which,  in  spite  of  was  obvious  that  tliat  administra* 
political  differences,  I  had  continu-  tion  must  go  out,  we  would  not 
ed,  and  with  which  (so  far  as  my  consent  to  join  with  them  in  push« 
own  feelings  are  concerned),      I  ing  our  sovereign  to  the  wall,  by 
still  wish  to  continue,  in  habits  of  reducing  him  to  the  altemattTC  of 
personal  friendship  and   regard,    I  taking  inem  back  upon  their  own 
'Communicated    it  for  the  express  terms,  to  be  at  their  mercy,  or  of 
purpose,  and  with  the  most  earnest  leaving  the  country  without  a  go- 
advice  and  exhortation,  that  they  vernment. — But,  sir,  w^ien  I  con-* 
should  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  tend  that  we  are  not  resp«rasiblef 
such  an  explanatian  and  accom-  and  cannot,  in  common  sen$e,  he 
modation  on  the  subject  as  should  held  to  be  so,  for  acts  which  wen? 
prevent  matters  from  going  to  ex-  done  many  weeks  before  our  com^ 
tremicies.     And  it    has    been    no  ing  into  office,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
small  satisfaction  to  me  to   find,  posed,  however,  that  I  should  feel 
in  the  correspondence  which  I  have  any    reluctance   to  take  my  full 
srnce  had  an  opportunity  of  read-  share  of  responsibiUtyy   for    thut 
ing,  til  at  as  the  first  attempts  at  ex-  part  of  the  king's  conduct  which 
plunalion,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  is  connected  with  the  correspond 
appear  U)  have  been  made  on  the.  dence  between  his  majesty  and  hie 

y  minUters. 
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•nilnistersi     Far  frotn  it.     I  should  ivanton  and  unjastifiiWe  atra!^- 
indeed  be  proud  to*  be  associated,  ment  of  the  personal  conduct  of 
in  any  degree,  with  his  paaj^sty's  the   king,  may  not  be  more  thap 
bhare  of  that  correspondence.  And  compensated  by  tlie  advantage  of 
painful  as  the  whole  of. (his  discus-  this  display  of  his  personsil  quali- 
sion  has  been,  painful  as  it  muf  t  ties.     And  while  we  *  regret  that 
be  to  every  .man  who  values  not  those  Qualities  should  have  been 
the  forms  only,  but  the  essence  of  put  to   such  a  trial,  the   country 
our  consiitution,  tQ.see  the  king  will  rejoice  in  the  hope  which  arises 
brought  here,  as  it  were  in  person,  .  from  tlie  ^manner   in  whicli  that 
to  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  this  trud. has  been  sustained,  t;hat,  after 
house,  it  is  some  consolation  to  re-  having  for  nearly  half  a  contury 
flact,  tliat  from  the  bar  of  the  house  watched  with  unceasing  care  an4 
uf  commons  th^re  siiU  lies  an  ap-  paternal  anxiety  over  the  interests 
peal  to  th^  tribimal  of  the  country. .  and  hapi^iness  of  his  people,  he  xAsif 
h  is  a  great  consolation  to  every  yet,  under  the  prot^tion  of  pro- , 
loyal  mind  to  fe^l,  ^hat,  in  propor-  vidence,  add  to  that  length  of  life, 
tion  as  the  sovere)<^n  has  been  made  and  to  that  series  of  labours^  many 
most   upconscituiionally.  responsi-  many    years   more,   of  care  and 
ble  in  his  own  person,  he  must  in-  anxiety  certainly/  but  of  protecting 
evitably  become  per^oaally  better  and  efficient  care,  and  of  anxiety 
kaown  {o  his  people.     And  when  vigorous  and- active  for  tlie  benefit 
that  people  shall    see  their  sove-  ofnis  people.     For  the  advice  of 
reign,  full  as  he  is  of  years,  and  la-  restoring  lord  Melville  to  his  ma>^ 
bouring  under    heavy "  afflictions,  jesty's  councils,  I_  am  ready  to  take 
yet  retaining,  in  the  vjgour  of  a  my  full*  share    of  responsibility  ; 
greea  old  age,  soundness  of  judge-  but  I  think  that  such  a  recommcn- 
ment,  a  promptness  aad  vivacity  of  dation  would  have  come  with  a  bet- 
intellect,  which  have  enabled  him  ter  grace  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  contend  singly  in  this  painful  (Mr.  Whitbread)  and  his  friends, 
concioversy  .^gainst  the  united  tUr  wHo  conducted  a  late  prosecution 
leots  of^»ll  his  ministers;    when  against  that  noble  lord  to  a  for- 
thej    shidl     see    him    displaying  tuuate   acquittal.      I    shall    only 
powers  as  fit  as  those  of  any  of  trouble  the  house  with  one  word 
those  ministers,  or  of  any  other  more.  Whatever  maybe  die  issue  of 
man  that  hears  me,  for  the  discus-  the  division  of  this  night,  or  of  the 
lioa  of  the  most  perplexing  ques-  series-  of  divisions  with  which,  if 
tions,  and  the  conduct  of  the  most  successful,  it  is  to  be  followed ;  his 
diffiodt  affairs ;  perhaps,  sir,  I  say,  majesty's  ministers  are  determined 
whoa  all  this  ^all  be  made  mani-  to  stand  by  their  aovereign,  even 
fest  to  the  people,  suid  when,  by  though    circumstances  should  oo» 
this  manifestation,  all  these  sinister  cur,  m  which  they  may  find  it  tlieir 
and  disheartening  rumours,  which  duty  to  appeal  to  the  country. 
sometimes  accident  and  sometinies  jlord   Henry    Petty    observed, 
industry   propagates  dirough  the  .that  however  that  house  miglit  be 
country,  shall  have  received  their  attacked,  however    it     might   be 
decisive    confutation,  >  perhaps    it  threatened,    whatever  unc6nstitu- 
aay  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  tional  language  might  be  used  to- 
inconvenience,  the  hazard,  and  tlie  Wiirds  it,  ne  relied  on  the  manly 
unconstitutional  tendency  of  this^  constitutional  spirit  and  iinderstand- 
1807.  N                      ing 
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hxg  of  the  house,  that  ito  luch  m-  threat  "which  had  been  thrown  «iif 

timidation  could  induce  it  to  'sur-  that  evening— -a  threat  unexamplecf 

render  a  constitutional  principle,  in  the  annals  of  parliament     The 

A  great  constitutional  wrong  had  result  of  the  division  waB^* 
lieen  done,  and  the  house  would        For  Mr.  Osbprn's  amend* 


act  consistently  with  what  was  due    ment 

to  its  own  character,  by  declaring        For  the  original  motion-        22& 

%*\t\k   firmness    its    sense    of  that  -_ 

wrong.    The  only  mode  by  which        Majority  for  ministers  S2 

gentlemen  on  the  other  side  defend-  ■■■    ■ 

ed  the  question  on  their  side,  was        In  the  house  of  lords*  on   the 

by  a  repetition  of  the  mn-state-    ISth  of  lApril,  the  marquis  of  Staf- 

ments»  which  had  already  been  re-   ford  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 

peatedly  contradicted  and  disprov-    house  respecting  the  consequences- 

^d.     If  it  were  once  admitted  ^s  a  •  of  the  late  changes  in  his  majesty's^ 

.  principle,  that  a,  king  had  a  right    councils.     However  he  lamented 

to  demand  ofhis  ministers  apiece,    th^t  change,  he  had' more  to  la- 

that  they  would  not  again  trouble    ment  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  and 

iiim    with  any   advice  connected    the  nature  oi  the  advice  whicE  in* 

u  ith  that  subject,  tlien  truly  would    duced  his  m^esty  to  make  it.     For 

the  protestant  esublishment  be  in    advisers  in  so  critical  a  meamire 

danger.     For    his  own  part,   al-    hb  maj\esty  most  undoubtedly  had,. 

though  he  believed  that  the  mo*    whoever  those  advisers  might  be. 

tion  of  his  hon.  friend  would  be    He  earnestly  deprecated  ul  such 

carried  that  nic^bt  by  a  majority,    pernicious  attempts,  which  could 

he  did  not  betieve  that,  had  the    never  be  ventured  on  widiont  ha- 

catholic  bill    been  persevered  in»    zarding  the  most   perilous  conse- 

the  influence   of  the  late  govern-   quences  to  the  country.    Varicyus 

ment  exerted  at   that  Jtime  could   causes  had  been  assigned  fcM*  ^e- 

have  secured    its  adoption.  sudden  change  that  had  occurred 

The  qtiestion  being  called  for,  the    in  the  administration,  but  one  o£ 

house  divided  on  the  amendment    them  was  sufficient,  in  hi*  mind*  to 

to    the    original  motion,  namely,   justify  those  who  had  been  dismiss* 

that  the  other  orders  of  the  da^  be    ed  from  office.    It  allso^he  thought* 

now  read.    While^  i^e  opposition    iustified  him  in  submitting  the  €61^ 

members  v^ere  in  the  lobby,  lord    lowing 'motion  to  their  lordships^ 

Howick  requested  their  attention :    The  noble  marqun  then  conclucied 

lie  stated  that  there  were  two  mo-    by  moving  that 

tions  before  the  house;  the  first,       '«  This- house^  febliiM^die  neees* 

tliat  the  other  erdersof  the  day  be    sity  of  a  firm  and  stable  admini«^ 

f  ow  read,  upon  which  they  were    stration  at    tiiis    very    important 

then  divicUng,  and  upon  which  it    crisis  of  public  affiurs,  resolve,  tha.t 

was  pretty  certain  they  would  be    it  is  impossible  to  view,  without 

in  a  majority ;  the  second  would  be    the  deepest  regret,  the  change  thatt 

upon  the  original  motion.     Should    has  recently  taken  tf^ct  in  his  niR*^ 

they,  as  he  trusted   they   would,   jesty^s  councils,  wnich    regfet    i^ 

negative  the  first,  and  carry  the    considerably  increased  by  the  causes 

original  question,  it  would  then  be    to  which  that    change   has  b«m 

perhaps  necessary  to  propose  aa    ascribed,  it  being  the  opinion  oC 

address  to  the  tbronO}  to  meet  the    this  house^  that  it  is  the  first  dtit^ 
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tf  thempon^blc  ministers  of  the  dissensions,  and  produce  the  most 

trwn  not  to  restrain  themselves  deplomble  consequences,  and  for 

br  any  plcdj^,  eiprefscd  or  im-  which  there  was  not  the  tlightesc 

piled,  from  giving  an^  advice  to  reasdn  arising  oat  of  the  conduce  of 

his  majesty,  which,  to  ihe  best  of  the  late   ministers.      Those  mini- 

th  sir  judgement,  the  course  of  eir-  sters,  anxious,  from  the   best  mo- 

cnmitances  may  render  necessary  tives  of  policy,  that  the  whole  po- 

for  the  honour  of  his    majesty's  puUtion  of  the  empire  should   be 

crown,  and  the  sccttrity  of  his  do'  effective  towards  its  defence,  wisli- 

ninions."  ed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 

Lord  Aberdeen  considered  it  25  bill  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament 

an  attempt  at  a  justitlcation  of  the  in   1793   to  tliis   country.      They 

conduct  of  the  Ute  adninistratton  i  afterwards  fonnd  that,  if  merely 

■  conduct  that,  in  his  opinion,  did  that  measure  was  adopted,  dissenl- 

iodced  require  a  justification  !  but  crs  would  be  excluded  from  those 

tie  did  not  think'  that  either  the  privilege*  which  were  granted  to 

notion  so'  snbrhitted,  or  the  efforts  catholics  ;  it  was  therefore  deemed 

luking  to  accomplish  thit  oWect,  necessary  to  include  dissenters,  and 

would  oavo  such  an  effect.     Much  open  the  army  ^d  navy  to  both 

lad  t>een  caid  nbout  secret  advice  classes. 

Md  secret  advisers ;  but  he  could         Lord  Erstinc  snid,  he  was  anx- 

take  upon  him  to  say,  that,  in  a  ious  to  address  their  lordships  early 

Batter  of  such  great  and  Impor-  in  the  debate,  he  having  recently 

tint  momem,  the  kin^    was  per-  been  honoured  with  the  confidence 

fi'ctly  capable  of  adopting  the  con-  of  hin  majesiv,  and  I'laving   been 

dua    which,   he  would    say,    he  one  of  his  majesty's  late  conRden- 

kappily  pursued,  without  the  aid  ti^il    advisers.      He  ridiculed   the 

«f  any    encrior  advice   or   secret  idea  of  danger  arising  to  the  church 

advisers  whatsoever.    If  an  address  or  state  from  grantme  the  propos- 

.L ij    !._    ;_.i .1 .  1 ■ ^_  .v_   __.!.  _ir__  .    L- 


dtould  be  carried  to  the  crown  on  ed  concessions  to  the  catholic 
the  subject  intimated,  his  majesty's  was  convinced  there  was  no  such  ' 
answer  woald  be, dxat  hli  own coti*  danger:  the  ground  of  his  objec- 
icienea  was  the    monitor  and  the  tions  to  the  measure  he  had  for- 
adviser.    This  would  be  the  sincere  merly  stated.     He  was  ajso  con- 
and  ready    replj  of   his  majesty,  vinced  that  the  catholic  quesuon 
<riuch,  in  his  opmion,  would  oe  as  had  nothing  in  fact  to  do  with  the 
Rady  and  complete  an  antwer  to  dismissal  of  the  late  ministers;  he 
4e  advocates  of^this  motion  as  they  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
or  any  man  living  conM  reqnire.  weresecret  advisers  about  the  lung 
Under  die  imptilse  of  these  con-  whose  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
nkntions,  ana  vidi  the  view  that  law  ministers,  and  diat  the  catholic 
walls  question  was  eagerly  seized  as  tl)B 
pre-  pretest.     There  were  wheels  with- 
111  wheels  in  the  political  machine  ; 
ntss-  there  were  as  many  wheels  in  It  as 
ange  in  a  sillc-mill,  and  the  traces  of  ad- 
ma-  vice  might  be  found,  when  the  se- 
that  cret  adviser  could  not  be  discover- 
rhich  ed.     He  firmly  believed  that  there 
j^ious  had  been  these  secret  advisers  about 
N2  th« 
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the  kin^.     If  any  noble  lord  stated  warn  the  king,  and  admonish  fctrti 
upon  his  honour  that  he.  did  not  against  enacting  it  ? — Why  did  not 
give  any  such  secret  advice,  he  vr-as  the  same  scrupfes  then  prevail  that 
bound  to  believe  that  declaration,  now  exist  ?    The  reason  was  self- 
nor  should  he  make  jany  insinua-  evident: — it  was  because  the  in- 
tion  to  the  contrary  o£  such  decla-  terest  of  these  secret  advisers  did 
ration,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  not  then  lead  that  veay. — ^E^ually 
should  expect   belief  to  a  similar  uiKonstitutional     and     dangerous 
t^tclaration  made  by  himself:  and  was  it  to  state,  that  the  sentiments 
as  he  would  not  do  that  which  he  of  liis  majesty  were  immutably  bos' 
could  not  himself  suffer,  so  the  same  .tile  to  granting  any  furtlier  conces- 
with    rt?f,peci:   to    any  honourable  sions  to  the  catholics.     Were  three 
gentleman  who  made  a  similar  de-  millions  of  people  to  be  told,  that 
claritioiV.     He,  however,  could  not  under  ,  no  circumstances  whatever 
'help  declarirfg  his  belief  that  such  would  ajiy  furtlier  concessions  be 
advice  had   existed,    although   it  made  to  diem;  that  the  mind  of 
might  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im-  their     spyereign  *  y(aji    immutably 
possible,  to  prove  it.     He  could  made  up  not  to  gnint  them  any 
not  avoid  expressing  his  astonish-  furtlier   concessions?     Would  not 
ment  at  the  explessions  used  by  *  such>i  doctrine  be  pregnant  with 
the  noble  lord  (Aberdeen)  when  he  tlie  utmost  danger  to  the  state? 
gave  to  the'  house   an  answer  as  Such  a. doctrine  was,  in  every  point 
coming  from  his  majesty  t«  their  of  view,  most  unconstitutional ;  the 
supposed  address  :    but  he  could  opinions  ,of  the  king^  could  not  be 
tell  that  noble  lord,  that  were  the  rmmutably  fixed  against  any  par- 
same  assertion  made  elsewhere  it  ticular  measure,  the  king  being  aU 
would  be  nothing  short  of  sedition,  ways  constitutionally  open  to  ad- 
and  the  question  on  that  principle  vice  from  his  ministerst  according 
would  be  discussed  in  a  di^erent  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
way  in  the    great  hall  adjacent,  country  might  be  placed.    He  re- 
*'Such  an  answer   from    the   king  verenced  the  conscientious  scruples . 
would  amount  to  tliis :  it  woulo,  of  his  majesty  on  this  subject,  but 
contrary   to    the   established  and  he  maintained  that  the    measur^ 
known  law  of  the  land,  take  all  the  which   had  been  alluded    to  had 
responsibility  off  from  the  advisers  nothing  to  do  with  the  coronation 
of  the  crown,  and  charge  it  upon  oath.     By  that  oath  his  majesty 
his  own  headj     ^uch  had  been  bound  himself  to  govern  according 
said  about  the  coronation  oath ;  but  to  the  laws  andcustomsof  the  realm, 
he  would  state  a  part  of  that  oatli,  and    every  measure    that   might 
and  then  ask,  where  were  all  those  *  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
scruples  now  urged,  when  the  ca-  try  must  become  a  subject  of  con- 
tholic  bill  passed  in  1793  ?  The  sideration.     It  had  been  said  by 
-coronation    oath  solemnly  avows  the  noble  earl  ( Aberdeen}  that  mx- 

*  the  intention  of  preserving  the  laws  nisters  abandoned  the  bill,  altliougb 

•  and  customs  of  this  realm.    If  the ,   they  considered  it  indispensably  ne- 

hiws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were  Qessary.   He  denied,  however,  that 

robe  violated  by  the  passing  of  the  it  was  brought  forward  as  a  mea- 

law  in  1793,   why  was   that  law  'sure  of  indispensable  necessity:  o^ 

pas«cd  ?  or  rather,  why  did  riot  the  the  contrary,  it  was  brought  for- 

wiino  '^■ccrct  advisers  come  forth,  ward  as  a  measure  of  expediencyi 

*  and 
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«nd  was  mthdrawn  when  it  wm 
I  tnJetstood  that  hit  majestj  was 
kaiiie  to  its  further  progress.  That 
I  thelace  ministers beUeved  they  hid 
his  majesty's  approbation  of  the 
meisure,  &ere  could  be  no  doubt. 
His  noble  friend,  one  of  the  secre- 
Qriej  of  state,  who  saw  bis  majes- 
tr  on  the  subject,  belicTnl  that  his 
majwtj  had  given  his  consent,  -And 
Instated  it  to  his  colleagues.  When 
il  was  discovered  that  there  ^ad 
been  a  misunderstanding,  an  at- 
tempt was  immediateiy  made  to 
nwdify  the  bill,  and  it  was  afcer- 
*ards  withdrawn.  Of  the  uncon- 
^ulional  nature  of  the  pledge  dc- 
nanded  he  could  have  no  doubt. 
If  a  pledge  could  be  demanded  in 
one  instance  it  misht  in  others,  un- 
til no  subject  was  left  for  ministers 
to  advise  the  king  upon.  He  there- 
fore approved  ofthe  motion. 

Lard  Boringdon  saw  no  ground 
inr  entertaining  the  question.  The 
Stst  rea<ion  was,  that  the  tendency 
<uul  result  ofthe  motion,  if  carried, 
wuutd  be  the  inculpation  of  the 
Inng  personalty ;  and,  Sdly,  he  did 
not  think  there  existed  any  neces- 
liiy  for  such  a  proceeding.  He 
^'■ii  not  surprised  that  the  late  mi- 
nisters should  have  been  anxious  to 
juiiify  tbeonelves  to  the  public  j 
tuejr  had  obtained  Isave  u>  do  so ; 
i>ut  surely,  when  they  availed  them- 
selves of  this  compliance,  the  mat- 
ter should  have  been  suffered  to 
:est  with  their  explanation ;  a  sa- 
lted barrier  was  broken  down,  a 
ifrin- 

who, 


;hts 


majesty  to  adopt  a  measu?-!;  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  and  his  cnii- 
science  t  he  could  not,  however, 
absolve  them  from  iliat  want  of 
prudence  and  management  which' 
should  govern  men  through  life, 
even  fln  ordinary  pcairrences.  Hi* 
m;;jesty  did  not  demand  a  pledge 
from  his  Lite  ministers  without 
good  reiison  ;  for,  when  they  had 
resolved  to  abandon  the  catholic 
measure  altogether,  they  accompa- 
■nied  their  declaration  with  a  reser- 
vation which  imposed  on  his  ma- 
jesty the  necessity  nf  requiring  a 
pledge.  He  confessed,  that  in 
having  made  such  a  demand  he 
saw  nothing  unconstitutional  or 
dangerous.  Great  apprehension 
seemed  to  be  entertained  rcspcet- 
in-;  the  effi^t  which  this  change 
might  produce  in  Ireland ;  but  lie 
did  not  entortain  as  gloomy  views 


claims  had  not  been  defeated  by 
party  intrigue  or  eab.ils,  but  that 
the  obstacle  was  the  honpst  and  con- 
scientious  feeling  of  lliat  sovereign, 
from  whom  tliey  had  received 
many  substantial  favours  iii  the 
course  of  a  long  reign  :  lie  trinred, 
therefore,  that  their  conduct  w<  uld 
be  marked  by  obedience  tothcl.iws 
and  attachment  to  their  sovereign. 
Lord  Kinnaird  rose,  and  in  a 
very  animated  manner  called  the 
attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
consolation  held  out  to  Ireland  by 
the  noble  lord  who  had  just  s.it 
down.     That  noble  lord  had  heen- 

f;enerous  of  his  professions  of  hii 
oyaJty  to  his  majesty's  person,  and 
yetthatnoble  lord  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  the  population  of  Ireland, 
that  were  it  not  for  their  king,  they 
would  have  been  then  in  the  en- 
joyment ofthe  acknowledged  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  British  sub- 
jects. He  conld  not  be  brought 
NS  to 
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inktliat  melt  a  doctrine  could  d»efn>tlv«  with  a  character  japnn 

e  sliglitesC  degtee  tend  to  pro-  and  perfect  ai  that  of  the  iu>ble 

'  loyalty  in  Ireland.    It  tiad  Kcretan*.    The  nbble   lord    wha 

insinuated  thatjthe  late  ml.  spoke  latt  had  uotiired  the  late 

rs  and  their  adnerenis    trere  ajdininbcration  freely  for  their  >U 

influenced  by  fnctiouamotiTes,  leged  remissness    with  recpect  to 

It  had  been  also  tald,  that  the  continental  eipediooni.— Th«  oh. 

int  were  an  untried  misixtry.  jection  calne  with  an  ill  grace  from 

dissenti'd  equally   from   both  a  noble  lordi  who  had  himself  been 

Dsiiions.  It  u-otild  be  preiump-  a  principal  agent  in  planning  and 

n  him  to  vindicate  the  late  mi-  forwarding  these  ill<contiived  and 

rs  from  the  charge  of  Action,  unfortunate    expeditions  which  sa 

le  present  instance  it  was  un-  largely  contributed  to  establish  the 

jiary;  they  were  well  l;nown  power  of  the  enemy,  and  fiacilitatft 

deieivedly  popular.      As   to  the  subjugation  of  Europe.      He 

present  miiiisters,  he  denied  strongly  condemned  the  mean*  that 

they  were  altogether  untried,  had  been  n»orted  to,  to  set  up  and 

ty  the  noble  duke  at  the  head  maintain  Ae  infatuated  cry  of  the 

egoveniment  could  notbesald  ,  "  church  in  danger,"  and  coneend- 

'  untried ;  the  noble  duke  was  ed  chat  a  ministry  obliged  to  resort 

inly  late  in  liie,  and  perhaps  to  such  piilful  expedients  R3cn  m 

us   not  to  be  hoped   that  he  undeniohie   proof   of  their   own 

Id  for  the   remainder  of  his  wretched     imbecility.      He     was 

profit  much  by  eKperieiice.  afraid  that  latent  Intrigue  had  de< 

0  the  noble  secretary  for  the  privtid  his  majesty  and  the  country 
■  department  (lord  Hawkes-  lyf  the  scrrices  of  a'm'rBistTT  alike 
),  who  could  be  so  fbrcetful  eminent  in  purity  and  in  talent, 
at  noble  lord's  talents  and  sue-  Sccretadvisers  had  robbed  England 
in  diplomacy,  as  to  say  that  of  lord  Chatham's  abilities ;  and 
inhle  lord  had  not  been  tried  i  the  alluston  was  not  the  lets  apt, 
right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  when  it  was  remembered  diai  that 
ct  thitf!)reign  department  had  very  lord  Chatham,  notwith stand- 
already  tried  ;  and  surely  Jt  ing  the  existing  prejudices  of  the 

lot  to  be  denied  that  the  noble  day,  put  arms  mto  t)>e  hands  of  the 

not  a  member  of  thnt  house  Jacobites,  and   sent  them  abroad, 

t1cre:igh},  who  was  now  xcic-  li's   lordship    concluded   hj  sup* 

for  the  war  and  eolonief,  had  porting  the  motion. 
trii.'d,  and  tried  sufficiently :         I.ord    Stdinouth  feh  It  a  vpry 

noble  loriJ   hjj  proved  that  painiul  Unty  imposed  on  him  to  be 

uld  liave  no  f>reat  difficulty  obliged  Co  opposethe  motion  of  his 

tcring  into  piedgt^s ;  tlie  noble  noble  friend  (margois  of  Stafibrd)', 

Bras  in  this  respect  ever  will-  uttd  to  give  hb  nopport  to  dw  if~' 

ind  competent;  he  could  not  tion  of  adjournment.     He  bad 4 

id  to  be  a  person  of  very  ob-  ser*ed,  in  the  course  of  the  debu 

e   opiuiiins,  ibey  were  often  that   soiwe  things  connected  wkh 

1  to  be  convcniciilly  variable:  this  subject  hacfbeen  misnpretent- 
t  the  same  time  he  (lord  Kin-  ed  or  misconceived  t  he  wish^cl 
)  had  his  doabtt  that  even  thercforetosettheirlordshipsri^t. 
resent  ministry  would  be  very  His  lordship  then  eotervd  inlo  a 
nu   of  entirely  commicUng  detail  oi  the   £icU  xqd   ctrcum- 

(tanciss 
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ic  cnse  ;from  wliich  ha  if  it  be  not  equally  criminal 

OK  concltision  us  on  a  Iciist  in  some  considerable  c(«; 

iron,  namelj',  thai  the  culpable  conduct  in    the    pre 

^luctantly   assented  to  minhters,  th^it  they  have  nt  I 

lie  first  instance;  thai  virtoully     assumed    th?    mun 

it  at  th^t  tiitre  to  con-  ment  of  public  affairs,  on  a 

;  more  tliaii  the   pro-  diiioti,  thtit  they  will   not,  if 

;  act  of  1TW3.  and  that  protection  of  hit  majesty's  cr 

had  explicitly  declared  and  th.e  salvation  i>l  the  em 

uld po inrtheithan that  depend  on  it,  presotne  to  mer 

rdship  passed  an  ealo-  to  their  royal  master,  ferhap; 

d  Howicic,  and  a  hieh  unly  topic  that  it  was  their  it 

■n  the  conduct  of  the  Jniv  to  advance,  and  streng 

idford  in  the  gotern-  hytheirrecDmmendation?    W 

reUnd, I  placed,   as   hit  not  a  foiiiearance  to  urge  at 

lecn,  is  a  situation  of  tliat  might  possibly  be  mosl 

difficalty ;  and  after  sentialty  interesting  to  the  gei 

alions  on  the  gowern-  wclf;ire  of  tlie  sovereign  and 

1  Camden,  which,  he  people,  be  highly  criminal  in 

was  good,  and  that  Ae  servants  of  the  crown  i     If  his 

itbarity    and   Injustice  jesty'a  late  ministers  had  giv 

|)luce  during  that  noble  pledge  of  the  nflture  that  had 

nistration  did  not  arise  demanded  of  them,  wonld  they 

stem,  his  lordship  con-  then  have  given  up  the  eierci 

Icclaring,  that  he  must  their  own    ]udgemi>nt,  for  v 

[>position,  the  tendency  alone  they  could  be  deemed 

Mt  to  attach  blame  to.  spon<^blc  ;  and  would  they  no 

^,  or  to  infringe  hifi  ■  such  a  base  surrender  oi  their 
lesponsibility  be  justly  liable  ic 

of  Lauderdale  appeal-  peaciimenti — If  his  majesty's 

lordships'  own  recol-  sent  ministers  have  denied  the 

to  «'hat  had  been  the  mts>iion  of  such  a  principle  as 

parliament  in  the  best  they,    unqoestionaMy,    when 

ar  history.      Did   not  change  in   his  majesty's   tou 

hen  consider,  as  indeed  was  occasioned  by  a  refusiil  t( 

cknowledged  principle  ter  their  judgement  for  ever  t 

titution,  that  the  legal  and  seal  up  their  lips  upon  a 

lie  adviicn  of  the  crown  ticular  question — when    this 

responsible  for  every  known  to  be  the  case,  nnd  wh 

was  done  by  the  mon-  ynt  not   attempted  to  be   dt 

when  the  ling  thought  that  the  principle  upon  whidi 

alee  an  act  entirely  to  a  refusal  was  given  was  truly 

givixw  a  certificate  un-  siitutional,     nost    unquestioi 

han^  as  an  indemqifi-  those  noble  lords  who  susce 

ninislers  for  their  con-  his  majesty's  late  ministers  ii 

Dt  parliament  maintain,  fice  oug4it  to  have  declared  t 

anaddition  tohiscrinte,  selves,  sndlet  ^eir  sovereign  1 

1  thni  surrendered   his  what    was    their  ooinion   on 

intibility  i     I<et     noble  great    constLtutional  question 

dei  thni  for  a  moment,  thcr  did  «o,  it  wai  a  tnattei 
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could  eadly  be  proved^  that  they  was  gtateful  to  his  noble  fnoA 

did  so  in  so  many  (erms.     If  they  who  proposed  it :  but  he  most  say> 

did  not  so  declare  themselves,  they  without  affectation,  that  he  regrett 

accepted  of  office  with  at  least  the  ted  the  dismissal  of  the  late  initiiskry, 

implication  of  a  pledge  of  the  a*  because  they  had  a  system  in  train 

mount  that  had  beien  spoken  of»  which  was  working  for  the  best 
and  were  highly  culpable ;  but  if '  interests  of  the  country.     He  said 

they  entered  on  office  with  a  po-  nothing  of  himself,  but  only  looked 

sitive  stipulation,  they  were  guilty  at  the  talents  of   his  coUeagoes, 

of  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  con-  whose  unwearied  exertions  and  en- 

stitution,  for  which   they  are  ant  lightened   views  afforded  the  best 

swerable  to  parliament.  hopes  to  the  country  :  but  if  be 

Lord  Mulgrave  denied  that  the  regretted  the  l^ss  which  the  conn- 

.jponfidcntial  advisers  of  the  crown  try  would  sustain  from  their  dis* 

had  a  right)  on  every  occasion,  to  missal,  be  felt  that  regret  doubled 

act  stricuy  according  to  their  own  when  he  considered  by  whom  they 

opinion.     This  was  m  a  great  mea-  were  succeeded.     He  did  not  mean 

sure  to  be  regulated   by  circum-  any  disrespect  to  them  individuaU 

stances  ;  and  if,  on  sach  a  question  ly,  but  looked  at  their  system,  the 

as  that  which  was  now  the  subject  grounds  of  tljeir  conduct,  and  the 

of  their    lordsliips'    consideration',  unconstitutional    doctrines    which 

the  servants  of  the  crown  shotild  they  held.     With  regard,  to  the 

happen  unfortunately  to  differ  in  origin  of  the  difference  between  his 

opinion  from  their  roy^  master,  it  majesty  and  his  late  mini&Qers,  he 

was  their  duty  to  retire.     It  was  a  wpuld  not  enter  upon  it,  as  he  had 

general  maxim  in  the  British  con-  stated  it  before,  -.vith  the  permission 

sLiiution,  th'^ttthe  advisers  of  the  of  his  sovereign;  and  he  felt  it  the 

crow(i  should  give  such  advice  ao-  less  necessary,;  because  that  state- 

cording  to  the  best  of  their  own  ment  had  not  been  shaken  by  any 

free  and  unbiassed  judgement ;  but  thing  now  said,  though  some  at* 

human  institutions    were    not  so  tempts  bad  been  made,   as  on  a 

perfectly    whole    and  entire  that  former  occasion,    to   garble  and 

there  could  not  be  the  least  excepr  misrepresent,  by  taking  detached 

tion  to  such  a  general  principle,  parts  of  it.     Upon  a  fa^ir  view  of 

Several  other  noble  lords  spoke  at  ^   the    circumstisinces    connected 

length  both   for  and  against  the  ^th  this  transaction,  he  was  satist 

question:  after  which  Sed  that  no  candid  man  would  see 

Lord  Grenville  rose  and  observ-  any  thing  to  justify,  or  even  ez- 

ed,  tliat,  late  as  the  hour  was,  be  cuse,  the  reproaches  so    liberally 

must  state  as  shortly  as  he  could  heaped  upon  himself  and  his  coU 

the  groui\ds  on  which   he  would  leagues.     With  the  question  now 

support  the  present  motion,  whidi  under    discussion,    however,   that 

must,  in  his  opinion,  be  voted  for  .transaction     had    no     connection 

by  every  man,  unless  hq  was  con-'  whatever*     For,  when  the  period 

tented  to  ro  away  with  the  jmpres«  did  arrive  that  misunderstanding 

sion  that  me  constitution  was  com*  as  to  the  bill  referred  to  was  found 

pletely  overturned.     He  did  not  to  exist,  and  the  bill  in  consequence^ 

say  that  their  lordships  nmst  feel  was     abandpned,   the.projpositiou 

themselves  bound  to,  vote  for  the  was  made  which   called  for  this 

l^rst  part  of  the  mo(ion|  tl)o4gb  )ie  rnqtipn,    As  tp  the  dilemipa  put 

'         ,          ^  respecting 
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respecting  this   ababdonment,  hd 
begged  to  make  one  sliort  oliservaK 
tioR.    A  noble  lord  on  the  other 
Etde  (Mal^rave)  htid  asked  vrhy 
the  bill  abandoned  should    have 
been  at  all  pro(>o9ed  if  not  neces* 
aiji  and,  if  so  necessary,  it  should 
have  been  abandoned^    But   he*^ 
would  beg.  that  noble  lord  to  put . 
the  dilemma  to  some  of  the  .per* 
sons  connected  with  him^  to  those 
vho  seceded  in  1801»  Jbut  particu- 
larly to  put  it,  for  ihstance,  to  lord 
Castlereaghy  who  had  so  particu* 
larly  pledged  himself  to  the  catho- 
lic question — who    had^    in    fact, 
brought  that  question   from   Ire- 
land with  him.     With  regard   to 
the  coronation  oath^he  would  ask, 
whether  there  could  be  any  man 
la  that  house  who  had  front  enough 
to  maintain-  that  after  the  Irish  act 
bad  been  sanctioned,  which  allowed 
the  catholics  to  hold  certain  cora- 
jnbsions,  it  would  be  a  violatwn  of 
that  oath  to  allow  them  to  hold  the' 
rank  of  generals?    The  idea  was 
quite  untenable,  as  indeed,  in  his 
judgement,  was  every  other  propo»> 
lidon   which    would    impress  an 
opinion,    that  to  concede  to  the 
claims  of  the  catholics  would  at  all 
interfere  with  that  general  system 
vhich  the  coronation  oath  bound 
the  king  to  maintaint    The  noble 
lord,  aner  a  variety  of  profound 
obsenrationsy  whidi  we  regret  that 
the  limits  of  our  plan  do   not 
allow   us  to   follow,    ri;>probated 
in  strong    terms  the  artifices  re^ 
£orted  to  by  ministers  and  their 
adherents*  to  excite  a  fanatical  spi*. 
rit  in  the  country.     He  showed, 
that  so  far  from  the  present  mini*- 
^ters  bein^  uniformly  approved  of 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  noble  lord  (MuU 
grave)  stated,  that  that  illustrious 
person  had   on    many    occasions 
joarked  v^ry  particularly  his  dis- 
•tpprobation  of^  the  greater  p;irt  of 


them,  and  quoted  the  ihstsmces  in 
which  he  condenmed  the  conduct 
of  same  of  them,  particularly  lord 
Hawkesbury  when  presiding  at 
the  foreign  department;  The  noble 
lord  remarked  upon  the  explana- 
tion which  he  had  laid  before  the 
house  with  respect  to  tlie  catholic 
bill,  and  the  pledge  required  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
concluded  with  stating,  that. from 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration was  formed,  and  the 
persons  of  which  it  was  composed, 
he  could  not  think  of  givmg  it  his 
sfipport. 

llord  Hawkesbury  replied  to 
lord  Grenville,  and  contended  that 
the  whole  of  the  statement  made 
by  that  noble  baron,  and  of  the  de- 
bates to  which  that  statement  gave 
rise,  were  proceedings  altogether 
irregular  and  unparliamentary. 
The  noble  baron  had  accused  him 
and  his  colleagues,  of  being  the 
first  set  of  ministers  wh6  had 
shrunk  from  responsibility,  and 
meanly  endeavoured  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  wings  of  their 
sovereign.  He  would  tell  that 
noble  baron,  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  the  first  ministry, 
who,  in  order  to  cloak  their  own 
misconduct  and  absurdities,  had  so 
strangely  ventured  to  arraign  the 
personal  contact  of  his  majesty  at 
their  lordships'  bar.  He  acted 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  conscience 
in  accepting  a  place  in  the  present 
government ;  and  as  long  as  h^  was 
conscious  of  acting  upon  such 
pounds,  he  should  never  shrink 
from  the  responsibility,  to  what- 
ever extent  it  might  be  carried,  to 
which  his  ofHcial  situation  made 
him  liable.  He  had  always  been 
averse  from  granting  any  further 
concessions  to  the  catholics,  -  and 
even  from  cherishing  any  such 
hope  in  their  minds.     It  was  that 

hope 
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hope  whidi  kept  Ireland  in  a  ftate 
of  continual  fernieiitanfll  agitaiion, 
aiyi  uiftil  it  was  laid  asleep,  thctv 
ivocild  be  no  permanent  trasquiliiti' 
ia  that  couiurf« 

Earl  Camden,  the  ear!  of  Mo«ra« 
^rd  Eldon,  an<i  tile  duke  of  Nor- 
folk spoke  ;  when  the  question  ^at 
•artied  in  behalf  of  the  new  ad* 
ministr&tion  by  a  majority  of  81. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  Lyttleton,  in 
the  hoi^se  of  commouS,  brought 
forward  a  resolution  of  a  n;iture 
somewhat  different  from  that 
moved  by 'Mr.  Brandy  but  evident- 
ly with  the  iazne  view  of  trying  the 
strength  of  tlie  new  administration. 
The  nonourable  mover  concluded 
a  5hort  but  very  neat  and  pcrspicu- 
pus  speech  with  moving,  *<  That 
this  house,  considering  a  firm  and 
efficient  admini^iration  as  essential- 
ly  necessary  at  the  present  crisis, 
^els  the  deepest  regret  at  the  late 
change  in  his  majesty's  councils.*' 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hibbert;  a  long  and  extremely 
vrarm  debate  ensued^  whidi  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  detail,  hav*- 
ing  given  already  such  ample  ac- 
counts of  the  debates  in  both  nouses 
on  a  similar  subject^  and  which  oc- 
curred only  two  days  before.  The 
division  did  not  take  place  till  haUl* 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  numbers  were  2^  and 
l9Sf  leaving  a  majority  of  46 
in  favour  or  the  ne>^  administra- 
tion. . 

On  the  lOth  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  moved  and  carried  in  both 
houses,  to  sir  Samticl  Auchpiuty, 
void  the  officers,  &c.  under  his 
command,  for  the  skill  and  valour 
^ich  they  hud  displayed  in  the 
capt^ire  of  Monte  ^dco. 

On  the  Iftht  in  the  house  of 
pcersy  the  subject  of  the.  eourts  of 


justice  in  Scotland  was  discQssrd  | 
and  on  the  same  day,  ia  the  com* 
nons,  Mr.  Whitbnod's  plan  re. 
specting  the  poor  laws  'occasioned 
a  long  conversation :  to  these,  with 
their  results,  we  have  ali^dyre* 
ferred  in  a  former  chapter. 
^     Of  the  remaining  business  of  dw 
session  the  most    important  part 
was  the  expulsion  of  sirChristopher 
Hawkins  for  bribery,     A  motion 
was  also  mado  and  carried,  for  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him 
to  direct  the  attorney-general  te 
prosecute  sh*  Christopher  Hawkins, 
and  eighteen  other  persons  of  the 
committee  of  electors  of  Pem'hyn, 
who  had  fixed  the  price  for  which 
their  votes  were  to  be  sold,  and 
who  had  invited  sir  C.  Hawkias, 
by  a  dejpatation,  to  purchase  them. 
On  tne  ^th  the  session  and  the 
{Huiiameiit  were  put  an  end  to  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  lord  chan" 
cellor  ia  his  majesty's  fiame»  de* 
daring  that  himself  and  the  lords 
commissioners  were    commanded 
CO  state,    ''That    his   majesty  is 
anxious  to  recar  to  tlie  sense  of  his 
people,  while    the   events   which 
nave  recently  taken  place  are  yet 
fresh  in  their  reci^lection.  His  ma- 
jesty feels,  diatin  resorting  to  diis 
measure,  nndcr  the  present  cifcnm- 
stances,  he  at  once  demonstratts 
bts  own  conscienttons  persnaston  of 
the  rectitade  of  those  motives  apda 
which  he  has  acted^  and  affords  to 
lifs  people  the  best  opportunity  of 
testifying    dieir  determination  to 
soppoit  him  in  every  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  his  crown,  which  is 
conformable  to  the  sacred  oblira- 
^ons  under  which  they  are  hdd, 
and  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  the  secarky  of  the 
<M)n9titution/*  The  speech  at  large 
will  be  fotmd  among  die  Pnblic 
Papers  in  another  port  of  this  vo- 
lunoe.    • 

CHAI^ER 
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ikw  Parliament^Speakerehottn — Hit  Me^tst^s  Spnch^^His  M[^est^9 
Masage-^Mr.  Perceval's  Motion  on,  ptirmte  &lls — Debute  on  ikeFi^ 
nance  Cemmittee — Petition  against  Mr.  Mills  from  his  Creditors^Mr. 
WkiihreaSs  Motion  on  the  State  qf  the  Nadon^Dehaie  on  Lord  Cock- 
renews  Motion — Report  of  the  Committee  qf  Privilcges^^Mr,  W^kit bread  s 
Motions^^Motian  On  tie  Irish  Insurrection  BUl^Lord  Cochrane* s  Motion 
on  Naval  Abnses-^His  Mafesty's  Message  em,  the  Settlement  vf  Progmore 
on  the  Qtteat^Mayneotk  CoUe^e-^  IFhitbread  on  the  Poor^^Lord  Vaitle* 
reagh's  MUkary  Piast^Debate  on  the  hish  Insurrection  Bi/l — Debate 
in  ikeHousaof  Lords  on  the  Office  Reversion  BiU*^ItetMtrd  to  Dr,  Jen* 
ner^Mr.  SheridasCs  Motion  on  the  State  tf  Ireland 

THE    new    parliament   leett  form  no  expactetion  of  displacing 

sinmsoned  to  meet  on  Mon-  their   opponents   from   the   seats 

^jhuat  2SL    Havinff  already  in  which  they  had  been  chared  with 

the  oommeacemmt  of  the  present  occupying  not  in  the  movthonour- 

Yoloioe  giveaa  pretty  full  aeconnc  able  manner.    By  the  votes  on  this 

of  all  the  forms  vsed  at  the  assem-  queition  it  was  evident  that  the 

hiittff  of  a  new  hofise  of  commons ;  majority  of  both  houses  felt  very 

of  toe  mode  of  choosing  a  speaker,  difterently  on  the  subject.  The  de- 

vith   various    other     interesting  bates  were  anim^ited  and  intere^ng, 

topics,  it  would  be  tedious  again  bat  we  feel  that  the  limits  of  our 

tOjM)  over  the  same  ground.    It  volume  will  oblige  us  to  pass  over 

wiflf  be  sufficient  to  observe,  thdt  these  and  others  during  the  short 

Mr.  Abbot  was  xe-elected  speaker  session  of  aboot  seven  weeks,  with 

hf  the  onanimom  concurrence  of  merely  laying  before  the  reader  the 

tkekmie*  Aftm' this, and  thesweou*.  result,  reserving  the  detail  of  de- 

ieg  in  of  members  in  both  houses,  bates  to  the  great  public  questions 

chepailiament  met  on  the  Wth ;  which  were  discussed  during  the 

vhea  the  lord  chancellor,  in  his  sitting  of  parliament, 

najesty*^  natne^  deKveied  a  speech  June  S7th,  sir  Sanmel  RomiHy 

fi  considen^  kngth,  which  wtti  ptescwted  a  petition  from  190  per* 

beftoad  among  the  Public  Papers  sons  Confined  for  debt  in  the  kioe's 

in  another  pan  of  the  ^volume ;  bench  prison.    They  were  ready, 

an  address  was  moved  in  the  t^per  he  said,  to  ^tve  up  all  their  pro* 

kottse  by  the   earl  of  MansQeli^  peny  t6  then-  creditors,  who  re- 

and  in  the  hpoas  oi  commons  by  fused  to  consetu  to  their  being  set 

lord  Htoarkf  which,  aiber  debates  at  liberty  <m   such   terms.    One 

sf  considerable  fei^tii,  was  carried  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  num- 

by  large  majorities,  viz.   i«i   the  her  had  fanulies  dependent  npos 

boast  of  lori^  by  160  agssust  67,  them  for  support,  and  the  number 

and  in  the  commoitt  950  were  for  of  their  children  amoanted  to  three 

tbe  address,  am^  195  against  it.  fanndred  and  forty-seven.      The 

ftom  ihis  day  lhft«f9«iitMi|i  tonld  petition  prayed  a  reviskm  of  the 

laws 
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laws  of  debtor  and  creditor.     It  the  bills  so  pending  at  the  dissolo* 

had  been  said^  that  he  had  it  in  con*  tion,  to  their  former  stages,  with- 

templation  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  pi}t  ^c^tional  fees.     It  remained 

and  amend  these  laws  ;  but  fie  had  only  to  obviate    the    expease    c^ 

no  such    intention,   for    he    had  agencf,  and  the  attendance  of  wit- 

aot  been  able  t6  discover  any  ef-  nesses  'in   town.    This-tvits   the 

fectual  remedy  fcr  the  .very  great  principal  object  of  the  resolurion 

eyil  complained  of«    He  then  mov*  which  he.meant  to  piopose,  wiikh 

ed  that  it  might  lief  on  the  table ;  was»togiv«an  instmcrion'co  die 

which  vrtL^  (Ordered.  committee  to  *  which  every  petitfon 

•  On  the  .s»me    day  lord  Castle-  for  a  private  bill  should  be  referred* 

l}eagh    brought   down  a  message  to  inquire  whether  any  petition  bad 

from  his-fnajestyi  stating  that  his.  already  beem  presented  in'  the  late 

majestyy  being  desirous  of  confer-  session,  from  die  same  pardes,  on 

zi^g  $0QKiejsJgnal  mark  of  his  favour  the  sam^  subject ;  and  if  so,  that 

ana  approbation  q^  zaajor-^oeral  the  minutes  o£  the  evidence,    ta- 

Stuart  for  his  eminent  services  in  ken  before  the  committee  on  that 

the  glorious  battle  of  Maida,  re*  former  petition,  should  be  evidence 

«>nMnended  to  his 'faithful  ix>m<*  before  toe  said  committee';  and  so 

moos  to  jiake  provision,  for  secur-  in  like  manner  with  respect  to  pri- 

vag  to  htm  during  the  term  of  his  vate  |>ills  founded  on  such  petitions, 

natural  life  an  annuity  of  1000/.'  allowing  the  committee  to  call  for 

per  annum.    Which  on  the  29th  further  evidence,  if  necessary, 

wa&granted.  This    motion  was  opposed    by^ 

On  the  same  day  ,the  speaker  lord  Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Curwen, 
acquainted  the  house*  that  an  ^c-  and  lord  Howick ;  die  last  of  whom 
count  had  been  prepared  of  all  said,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
private  bills  pending  at  the  time  consent  to  the  measure  now  pro- 
of the  late  dissolution,  with  the  posed  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
several  stages  in  which  they  were  occasioned  by  the  dissolution.  The 
on  the  27th  of  April.  .The  ac«  magnitude  of  die  inconyeniences 
count  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  might  welA  be  estimated,  from  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed.  After  e^Uiaordinary  nature  of  the  remedy 
which  proposed^    That  remedy  went  to 

The  chancellor  of  the^ exchequer  suspend,  and  -repeal  £br  tl.e  timc^ 
(Mr.  Perceval)  rose  to  submit  .a-  the  formj.by  which  the  privileges 

motion,  which  he  hop^d  would  re-  c^  tb^?  h6u^   of    commohs,    the 

move  aJl  the  inconveniences  afiect*  lights-  and  the    property  of   tlie 

ing  private  bills,  arisiiig  from  the.  people,  were'^ec^ared  and  piiotect<* 

late    dissoluticm    of    parliament.*  ed«    Hoivever  highly  he  nught  be 

Those  chiefly  complained  of  were,  disposed  to  commend  the  liberality 

the  delay,  and  the  additional  ex-  oif  the  cWk%>it  was  not. a  very 

pense.    The  delay  of  two  months,  pleasant    siluation  .  in  which    to 
lie  hoped,  could  not  be  attended,  place  the.housp  ortthe  icomitry,  to 

with  any  material  inconvenience;  make  them ,. dependent   on   Uiat 

and  as  to  the  expense,  it  would  be  liberality.    .. 

obviated  in  one  of  lis  branchesi  by  His  Ipirijabip  w^^s.  anssweredby 

the  liberality  of  the  officers,  who,  Mr«  Pj^pev^l;  .^ter  which 

according  to  the   precedent   esta*  Mr*. .  Rp^e  *  apd    others    spoke 
blished  in  1 784^  agreed  to,  a^vance^  t(2,: .t]^«  .q^fi^iqn^  4.1?hicb   ^^^    s^* 

length 


lengtli  carried   by  %  majority  of  ixoC.  press  the  ^ppointpent-of.eidier 

eighty-eight.  of  his  honourable  friends.:  and  as 

the  npble  lord,  who  had  ori^nally 

On  the  50th,  after  ihuch  busi-  recommended  the  committee,  had 

ness  of  less  importance,  the  chan-  not  appointed  any  person  in,  office, 

cellor of  th^  exchequer  rose  to  move'  he  should  adhere  tohi^  precedent* 

for  the  renewal  of   the  "  finance  He  could  not  help  here  palling  Xo 

committee."      In   recommending  the  recollection  of  the  house,  the 

the  proposition  he  had   to  submit  njanner  ^i  \Vhtch  the    committee 

to  the    house,  it  was  unnecessary  liad  been  originally  appointed,  .s# 

for  him  to  enlarge  iipdn  the   im-  different  from  any  committ^  ih^t 

pittance  of  such  inquiries  to   the  had  ever  been  appQiated  m  parl^i- 

public  interest,  because  no  differ-  ment,  and    composed,  dlmp^t  ex-» 

ence  of  opinion  existed,  no  objec-  clusively  of  one  de.scription  of  per- 

tion  was  felt  to  the  revival  of  \thc  sonj.  l,here  were  only  two  persons 

committee.      The   only    question  upon  it,  who  could,. be   suppose<]^ 

upon  which   any  diflFerence  would  ifrom  their  parliamentary  conduct* 

arise  was,  as  to  the  appointment  of  friendly  to  th^  present  administra.- 

the  committee,    and  the    persons  tion ;  three  others  were  not  biasse^ 

whom  the  house  might  think  proper  towards  either  party ;  and  all  the 

to  select.     He  had  reason  to  tliink  rest  were  such  as  would  be  disposed 

that  a  difference  of  opinion  would  to  view  subjects  in  the  same  light 

prevail  on  this  subject,  because  He  with  tlie  nobl6  lord.     A  committee 

had,  on  a  former  night,^  heard  ex-  so  appointed  cpuld  not  be  impar- 

pressions  from  the  other    side  6f  tial,  or  answer  the  expectations  of 

ihe  house,  that  the  gentlemen  die  re  the  bous.c  or  the  public     As  he 

would  be  disappointed,  if  all  tlie  did  not  mean  to  i^nlarge  tlie  num- 

membera  of  the  former  committee,  ber  beyond  twenty-five,  the  num- 

who  were  now  members  of   the  "her  of  which  the  former  committee 

house,  should    not  be  appointed,  had  consisted, '  because  tliat  was  the 

He  was    so    sensible  of  the   inex-  greatest    number  that  could   con- 

pediency  of  such  an   appointment,  veniently  assemble  for  business,  he 

that  though   he  should  propose  to  meant  to  exclude  some  of  the  for- 

ccntinuc  some  of  the  members  of  mer  members,  in  order  to  introduce 

that  committee,  he  should  leave  others,  for  the  more  impartial  con- 

*ut  othcrs,*in  order  to  make  room  stitutiun  of  the    committee.    The 

for  the  introduction  of  members  five  that  had  been  removed  by  the 

of  a  different    description.     The  event  of   the    election,  were    not 

noble  lord  opposite  (lord  Howick)  enough  for  that 'purpose,  and  the 

had  said,  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  would  in  its  discretion  decide 

committee  ought  to  be  appointed,  upon  that  point.     In  the  appoint- 

eicept  two ;  his  honourable  friend  ment  uf  the  committee    also,  he 

{Mr,  S.  Bourne)  and  the  honour-  meant  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 

able    baronet    (sir  H.    Mildmay)-  noble  lord,  by  giving  the  preference 

who  had,  on  the  pieceding  day,  to  the  appointment  of  it  openly,  to 

nude  the  statement  in  his  justifi-  a  ballot.     It  was  his  opinion,  diat 

caiion  from  the  charge  which  had  the  appointment  by  .ballot  was  in 

been  imputed  to  him.     He  should  general  lo  be  preferred.^  Nothing 

lollow,  tlierefore,  in  that  instance,  could  be  more  invidious  thah  the 

the  advice  of  the  noble   lord,  and  discussing  whetlier   any  particular 

'  Individual 
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indivlduat  wis  a.  proper  person  to 
be  ^>pomted  on  the  committee; 
and  also  the  fitness  of  persons  to 
act  together  upon  such  a  com- 
mittee,  could  be  better  consulted 
by  individuals  making  out  their 
lists  for  a  ballot.  Tie  had  acceded, 
however,  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
noble  lord,  because  he  would  there^ 
by  get  rid  of  any  suspicion  that 
any  thing  was  intended,  which  they 
"were  afraid  to  avow  openly.  The 
lite  ministers  had  expressed  them- 
seWes,  in  the  first  appointment  of 
the  committee,  very  much  at^rse 
to  the  grant  of  places  in  reversion : 
there  was,  however,  one  instance  to 
which  attention  had  been  called, 
of  their  having,  a  short  time  before 
they  went  out' of  office,  appointed 
to  offices  in  reversion  of^a  mos): 
extraordinary  nature:  be  alluded 
to  the  appointment  of  a  collector 
and  surveyor  of  customs  m  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  place  not 
then  in  the  possession  of  bis  ma- 
jesty. These  were  reversionary 
grants,  to  take  place  upon  an  un- 
icertain  contingency,  and  made  by 
those  gendemen  who  appeared  to 
be  so  nice  on  this  subject.  He  had 
on  a  former  occasion  stated,  with- 
out giving  any  opinion  upon  the 
propriety  of  appointing  such  of- 
ficers, the  nomination  of  three 
hundred  surveyors  of  taxes.  The 
•nomination  was  founded  on  a  repre- 
sentation from  the  commissioners 
of  taxes,  made  in  March  180f5, 
but  the  appointment  could  not  take 
place  till  the  business  was  submitted 
to  parliament.  When  the  dissolu* 
tion  took  place  in  October,  with- 
out any  sanction  of  parliament 
having  been  obtained  for  these  ap- 
pointments, the  persons  were  de- 
signated to  the  ofliices  in  the  way 
the  noble  lord  had  said  on  a  for- 
mer night :  members  of  parliament 
waked  on  the  minister,  they  were 


received  civilly,  and  the  promises 
made.     But  the  parliament  met  in 
December,  and  sat  scmie  mondis  \ 
the  meajiure   for    sanctioning  the 
appointment  was  not  brought  for- 
ward I  and  the  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite,   when*  they  lost  the 
power  of  performance,  were  com- 
pelled to  revert  to  the  condoling 
letters  which  he  had  before  alluded 
to.    This  circumstance  would  in- 
duce tlie  house  not  to  place  implicit 
or    peculiar    confidence    in  tliose 
gentlemen  who  viewed  every  thine 
m  the  same  light  with  the  late  ad- 
ministration.     Another    appoint- 
ment m^de  by  the  late  administra- 
tion was  that   of    gazette-writer, 
created  by  patent,  for   Scodand, 
with  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum. 
This  office  had  been  before  divided 
between  the  editors  of  three  news- 
papers.    He  wished  the  honoar- 
abie  gentlemen  to  hear   his  state- 
ment, and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
business  of  the  office  was  performed 
by  these  three  pek-sons,  without  any 
expense  to  the  public^  though  they 
made  a  profit  of  200/.  a  year  by 
thepubbcations  in  their  newspapers. 
These  persons  had  been  turned  out 
bf  their  employment,  and  an  ap- 
pointment by  patent  given  to  the 
present  possessor;  and  he  should 
ask  whether  ^y  gentleman  believ- 
ed, that  ithis  had  been  done  widi 
any  other   view  dian  to  give  the 
place  tO/  that   person.    He  should 
not  dwell  in  'detail  upon  aU  the 
acts  of  the  late  administration,  but 
he  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  they  could  mean 
by  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
of  medical  hiripprudence.    He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  ignoranl 
of  the  duty  of  that  professor,  and 
could    not  comprehend  what  was 
meant  by  the  science  he  professed. 
There  had    also  been  three  new 
shexiSs  appointed  in  Scotland,  with 

salaries 
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txkti€S  of  between  250/.  and  300/. 
a  year,  on  ^  division  of  counties, 
where  the  duties  were  before  ex- 
fenced  as  in  one  shricvaliy.  These 
were  some  of  the  many  acts  of 
the  late  adnimistrauon, which  would 
be  likely  co  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the.committee.  An- 
other appotntmeuty  which  wa5 
equally  censurable,  was  the  grant 
of  a  pension*  during*  pleasure,  of 
400/.  a  ^ear,  to  a  civil  aud  criminal 
judge  m  Scotland*  This  grant 
}Ad,  no  doubt,  not  been  carried 
into  efiecC{  but  it  was  owing  to  the 
4oabts  entertained  by  the  person 
who  was  to  carry  it  into  effect  in 
«kotland»  as. to  its  legality*  He 
dK>iild  not  go  through  the  other  ex- 
ceptionable appointments  made  by 
these  gentlemen!  as  he  had  stajted 
enou^  to  show,  that  those  who 
thought  exactly  with  them  were 
not  to  be  exclusively  confided  in* 
He  should  next  proceed  to  read 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  pro« 
posed  to  be  appointed  as  the  com- 
mtttoe,  entreatmg,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  house  would  excuse 
him  from  being  a  member  q{  it, 
according  to  tlie  usage  by  which 
any  member  who  proposes  a  com* 
mittee  became  IitmseU'  a  member 
of  it.  The  following  were  the  gen* 
llcmen  he  proposed : 

Of  the  former  committee. 

Mr.  Bonkesy  Mr.  Cavendith, 

Mr.Biddulpb«  Mr.H  Thornton, 

Mr.  Shaw,  Af  r.  Ryder, 

Laid  H.P<tty,  Mr.  Calvert, 

Lord  A.  Hamilton^  Mr.  H.  Combe, 

Mr.  Gtattan,  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Addtogcont 

Not  of  the  former  committee. 

]^tr.  H.  Browir,  Mr.  Pole  Camr, 

^.Joddrcll.  Mr.  Mills, 

Mr.  Wharton,    '  Mr.  Rutherford, 

Mr. Sumner,  Mr.  Ellison, 

Mr.  Wigram  t,  Mr.  Brogdcn, 

Mr.  L.  Foftet,  Mr.  T.  Baring. 

He  conc!ui!<*d  by  moving,  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  8x^ 


amin6  the  regnl&tioni  made  for 
.controlling  the  tapendtture  with 
respect  to  offices,  hovr  far  these 
had  been  effectual,  and  what  yrz3 
further  necessary  to  secure  the  ob*- 
ject  in  view. 

Lortl  Henry  Petty  said,  that  it 
had  been  impossible  for  htm  not  t» 
admire  the  ^ingullr  cando\ir  and 
moderation  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  in  moving 
for  a  committee  of  this  nature  had 
shown  a  charitsible  disposition  to 
save  them  some  labour  and  trouble 
in  the  execution  of  their  doty,  by* 
a  gross  and  partLitl  statement  of 
matters  that  might  come  before 
them.  When  he  said  **  gross  and 
pardal,"  he  did  not  mean. to  say 
that  the  statement  was  intended  to 
he  so,  iMit  that  it  proceeded  hem  a 
bias  towaris  a  particular  party,  of 
which,  however,  the  right  honoor- 
able  jrentkman  ought  to  have  beea 
suffiaently  anfvarev  not  to  have 
prejudged  x^itters  which  might 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  very 
committee  for  the  appointment  of 
which  he  vras  moving.  The  ngl.t 
honourable  gentleman,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  had  the  other 
day  deprecated  a  decision  upon  a 
charge,  for  want  of  a  single  docn^ 
meat,  though  a  full  notice  had 
been  given  ;  and  yet  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  for  an  opinion  upon 
charges  respecting  which  all  the- 
documents  were  wanting,  and  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  given ; 
and  that  too  in  cases  which  must 
depend  upon  special  circuntstimtes, 
and  where  even  the  dates  must  be 
of  importance.  Under  all  these 
disadvantages,  however,  and  witlin 
out  any  notice  till  now,  that  any 
charges  were  to  be  brought  against 
him,  he  would,  as  tar  as  his 
recollection  enabled  him,  refute 
the  charges.  One  of  them  related 
10  the    appointment  of  a  comp* 
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n-   snd  collector  for  Buenos  self  to  the  public  service,  sai  it» 

!S.     Would  it  not  be  supposed  die  promotion    of  the  intereftsof 

this'jre^eriion,  as  he  called  it,  Winirg  and   knowledge.    Mr.D. 

td  have  been  immediaiely  on  Stewart  was  one  of   the   most  df- 

|ip(»ntment  a  burtbeo  to  the  stin^uidied  characteR  of  the  age, 

ic  ?  It  was  tbeiefore  a  gross  and  had  peifoimed  his  impoTtant 

Lor  candour  in  the  rijrlit  ho*  duties  in  the  most  zealous  and  bo* 

able  gentleman  not    to    hiTe  nnuiable  manner.     Yet  his  salary 

d,  mce  he  brought  the  a&air  did  not  anioui^t  to    much    more 

ard  at  this  time,  that  the  bur-  than  100/.  a  year.     It  vas  thought 

would  only  commcnoe  in  con-  right,  considering  the  bighimport- 

ence  of  the  possession  of  the  ance  of  his  services  in  tne  depan* 

;,  and  that    the    appointment  ment  of  science  and  literature,  to 

without  .salary.      i'he    want  grant  him  this  appointment,  which 

uch  officers  had- been  severe-  he  might  enjoy   withotit  any  en- 

;k  when  the   place    was  firrt  croachinent  en  his  other  avocations. 

n,  and    this    was   the  reason  It  was  not  on  such  men  that  tlie 

they  were  apptunted  to  act  in  puMie  Tnoney  was    in   danger  of 

itihouUjbe  reialcen.     Thea  being  wasted.     The  appointment 

right    hoooarahle    gendeman  was  certainly,  as  the  right  honoiTr- 

Ttedtothe  suiveyorsdf  .tates,  able  {gentleman  had  stated,  tajcen 

acicnowk-dged   that  the    sug-  out  ot  the  hands  of  the  editors  of 

nil  had  come  from  the .  board  the  newspapers,  where,  no  doubt, 

lies.     Bntbe  t»elieved  that  the  he  would  have  tontinned  it  in  pre- 

was,  thai   tlie    appointments  fiTence,     That  was    the    sort  of 

not  actually  taken  place  until  litemture    which    they  cultivated, 

natter  ^ould  be  submitted  to  That  wnstheir  science!  Thegentle- 

ament.     Some  notices  might  man  who  received  it  from  the  laic 

been  given,  but  he  had  heard  ministers  had  no  claim   whatever 

several  recommendations  had  upon  diem,  except  that  of  uncoin* 

received;  to  which  the  answers  mon  merit  in  a  department  of  the 

been,  that     nO    appointment  last  importance  to  the  public  and 

d  take  place  till   the  measure  the  human  race.     When  the  pre- 

finally  adopted.     Thiswasthe  sent  government  could   find  such 

of  the  case,    as    far  as    his  another  man,  he  certainly  would 

lory    served    t'l"   at  present,  not  object  to  their   being  equally 

1  regatd  to  the  appointment  of  Lberal.       The    right    honourable 

ga/ette-writcr  in  Scotland,  it  gentleman  had  talked  of  a  pension 

one  that  ought  to  be  excepted  to  a  civil  and    criminal  judge  in 

)f  tlie  general  rule.     It  was  a  Scotland.     Wiihtlieciicumstances 

that  p^culiady  depended  on  of  tliat  case  lie  was  not  B!:quaini- 

iwii  circumstance  ;  and  when  ed,  and  therefore  could  say  nothing 

;  were  examined   it  must,  ajv  tespccting   them  at  present.     He 

obvious  to  every  candid  and  wouldnowsaya  few  wordsastotlie 

:U  mind,  tliat  no  blame  cotild  formation  of  this  committee.    The 

:h  to  that  instance.-    This  ap-  right  honourable   gentleman    had 

tmcnt  had  been  conferred  on  a  anticipated  his  wisli,  in  having  the 

m  eminent  for  talents,  litera-  eoiun^iitce  appniiitcd  openly,  and 

,  and  science.  Ho  had  through  in  excluding  all   persons  iu  office 

ig  course  of  life  devoted  himi  ynder  jjoveramciit.     He  had  also 

anl!cip.iu:d 
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tnticipated  it  as  to  the  honoarable  itcular  predilecttorr  for  the  gentle* 

baronet,  af  ntnst  whom  a  charge  men  who  formed  the  last  commit* 

now  depended.    This  led  him  to  tee  ;  for  thoagh  he  had  made  the 

advert  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  motion,  in  consequence  of  which 

been  members  of  the  former  com-  the  committee  had  been  appointedy 

mittee,  and  had  done  their  duty  in  they  had  not  been  named  by  him.^ 

the  most  zealous  and  honourable  He  could  assert,  however,  that  the 

riianncr.     Why  were  so  many  of  spirit    of  candour,  of  justice,  of 

these  excluded?  The  rigot  honour*-  inquiry,    and    of   imjpartialtty  by 

nble   gentleman   had    maintained  which  they  had  been  actuated,  had 

that  tne  dissolution  was  not  in  any  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  exceed* 

degree  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ed.  It  would  have  been  impossible 

Cling  an  end  to  the  committee  of  for  any  person  unacquainted  with 

nee.'    If  that  was  the  case,  why  the  gentlemen  who  composed  it,  and 

should  not  the  former  members  be  who  only  judged  from  their  con* 

appointtd  as  far  as  xhut  could  pos*  duct  there,  to  have  discovered  the 

sibly  be  done  ?  Why  not  leave  the  political  creed  of  any  one  o^  them* 

committee  as  much  as  possible  in  The  only  act  they  had  done  was 

tbe  same  state  as  before  i  After  that  of  instructing  their  chairman 

tnming  all   the   members  of  the  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU 

former  committ^  who  were  in  the  to  prevent  the  granting  of  oflioei 

present  parliament,  with  the  ez-  in  reversion. '   It  mie;ht  have  been 

cepcton  of  the  two  already  men-  supposed    they  mignt  have  done 

tioned,  he  would   still  have  had  more,  but  a  great  part  of  tlieir 

eight  to  supply,  and  this  might  time  had  been  occupied  in  sending 

surely    have    satisfied  him!     He  about  and  making  inquiries.    Thjt 

must  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
house,  whediersomeof  those  who  *  Perceval)  seemed  (o  think  that  ^e 

^ere  left  out  hnd  not  merited'  con^  committee  last  appointed  <was  for 

fidence  by  the  diligence  and  fidelfty  investigating  the  accounts  of  one 

^h  which   they  had    dosie  their  set  of  men,  and  that  xphe  appoint* 

duty.    He  concluded  by  rending  ed  by  him  for  investigating  the  ac* 

tiitrnam^  (tf  the  following  persons,  counu  of  another  set  of ,  men.    In 

«ho,  he  saidt  ought  ail  to  bive  acting  so,  he  surely  did  himself 

been  in  the  list  t—  essential  inju'-y.     If  he  wished  th« 

Mr.  H.  TlKjmtaD,     Mr.  LatnU,  ^'*  ^  a^Y  ^"^ure  committee  to  bm 

Mr.  Bafikeii,             Mr. Whitbrcad,  esteemed  acts  of  fairness,  impar* 

I^ordMahon,            Mr.  Bro|^den,  tiality^  and  justice,  for  Cod'i  sake 

Mr.  Biddulph,           Mr.  Culvert,  let  them  go  forth  as  the  acU  of  th^ 

Lord  A.  Hamiltony    Mr.  Western,  ^r^,^^:*.*.!!     --'   *   -^^               •  ..  j 

Mr.  Cavendish,          Mr.Shasr.  f^^^'^^V^    ongiqilly    appomted. 

^  This  could  alone  satisfy  the  public* 

He  prcfK»ed  that  the  right  ho*  ^l^e  names  proposed  by  The  ri^il 

coumble  gentleman  should  t n  the  honourable  gentlejnan   were,   no 

&Tit  place  |;>ropo9e  the  names  re-  doubt,  iuneiceptionable   in   them^ 

tsineti  of  those  «rho  had  been  in  selves^  At  a  proper  time  he  ^ouli 

uie  fonner  commiuee,  to  wMch  take  an  Qpj>ortanity  of  proposing 

there  would  be  no  Qbjetiion»  and  die  name' of  a  person,  sir  Francis 

2^e  rest  afterwards.  Burdett»  kn^wn  to  entertain  Uif 

Mr.    Sidciulph  ..said,   he  cculd  keenest  sense  qf  public  wrongs,  andl 

;pi  be  supposed  to. have  aajj^ax-  wha   was  paiiicul^V^ly  seiS^ui  in 

1^7.  ,          O        ^            hif 
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his  desire  to  alleviate  the  burtlien<; 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Brand  conceived,  that  tl)e 
house  was  called  on  to  appoint  such 
A  coamnittee  as  would  satisfy  the 
anxious  wishes  of  an  expecting  and 
oppressed  people.  He  might  be 
presumed  to  think  well  ol  tliose 
sien  who  composed  his  majeKy's 
latef  government,  of  whose  conduct 
he  h.id  hitherto  approved,  and  to 
many  of  whom  he  iras  bomid  in 
the  firmest  ties  of  regard ;  but  if 
the  accusations  aeainst  them  should 
•be.trUe,  he  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  support  an  inquiry,  investl* 
||ration>  and  acctuation  against 
.them*  W  hen  he  looked,  however, 
on  the  treasury  bench,  and  saw 
that  there  were  not  two  on  it  who 
liad'  not  pensfons^  reversions,  ex* 
^  pectiincies  for  themselves  and  their 
families  and  friends,  he  wished  to 
see  a  general  and  fair  inquiry.— 
This  he  asked  in  the  name  ot  his 
eonstituents  and  of  an  expecting 
people.  He  wished  that  a  fair,  or 
mt^ier  an  accusing,  committee 
should  be  appointed.  If  those  with 
whom  l>e  had  hfilierto  acted  should 
differ  from  him  in  tlm,  he  should 
think  it  high  time  for  him  to  leave 
them. 

Mr.  Camiinq;  had  no  doubt  that 

the   honourable    gentleman    who 

spoke  last,  delivered    the  gevtnine 

Sentiments  of  hismind,  in  thnAing 

V/ell  of  the  gentlemen  with  w.V'rn 

he.  was  connected,  and    thut    he 

would  nUo  thii^,  that  the  fairest 

aird  most  useful  conimrttee  could 

be  formcTd  from  among  them.     As 

1K>    pitrt    of  the    conduct   nf  the 

house,   however,  was  wanting  to 

d)OW  that  there  are  parties  in  it,  he 

i^w  no  danger  in  .  acting    in   the 

present    case   on    those    practical 

j|rounds  by  which*  their  conduct 

was  in   generitl    regulated.    The 

^biip»  k^w  welli  that  i  a  paclp 


feeling  pervaded  the  public  life  ani^ 
public  conduct  of  the  members  ot 
this  hc5use#    It  woi>ld    be  ridicu- 
loits,  tlierefore,  as  wcQ  as  improper, 
to  endeavour  to  blind  tlie  public 
mind,  by  pretending,  on  an  occa- 
sion like,  tne  present,  that  all  dieir 
usual  habits  and  feeling   forsooic 
tliem.    Hie  best  way  was  to  ap- 
point persons  of  dtnerentwayso^ 
thinking,  lest,  if  all  of  one  party> 
their  prejirdices  might  lead  them, 
without  regard  to  the  real  merits 
of  a  case,  au  to  incline  one  way. 
Here  the  honouraUe  gentleman  re^ 
ferred  to  the  sxmt  topics  discussed 
by  Mr.  Perceval,  ana   then  added, 
that  the  fioble  lord  had  alluded  to 
the  share  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
had  had  in  tlie  Anti-jacobin.  Ht 
(Mr. Canning >  felt  no  shame  of  the 
prmciules  oftnc Anti-jacobin,  how- 
ever he  might  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed    at   his  own    individual 
share  in  tl)e  work.    The  noble  lord 
had  said,  that  the  place  of  gazette- 
writer  was  not  a  new  place,  but 
had   formerly  belonged,  to  thrcs 
newspaper  printers  in  Edinburgh. 
There  was  then  no  salary  to  the 
office,  so  there  was  no  pret^ce  for 
saying  it  was  not  a  new  place.  The 
late  government    bad   also  mads 
a  professor  of  medical  jurispru* 
deuce.     He   could  alone  account 
f(^r  such  a  non>>nation  by  supposing 
tlr«tt,  after  some  long   dcbtite,  in 
the  swell  of  insolence,  and  to  show 
how  far  they  could  go,  they  had 
said, «  We  v^ill  show  them  what  we 
can  do  ;  we  will  create  a  prcfessor 
of  medicil  jurisprudence!*    The 
noble  lord  had  fiaid,  however,  that 
ne^'spapcrs  wae  the nnly  ^lecies of 
literature  which  found  hivour  with, 
the    present    ministers.     He,    for 
one,  could  say,   that   lie   felt  n 
predilection   of    the    kind.      Bu 
would  the  noble  lord  venture  t 
sayi^  that  thcrejvas  no  .ivcwspapes 

«due' 
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vhtch  received  marks  of  £tvdur  seem  fit,  and  of  acting  onl^  rfC-  - 

durine   the    late    administration  ?  cordiner  to  the  judgment  of   the  • 

that  Aere  vras  not  a  newspaper  in  houstf?  There  was  one  pointf  in 

LoAdon   which    boasted    ct '  the  fact,  upon  which  the  late  committed 

pnrity  and  uprightness  of  its  prin-  had   not   entirely  made   up  their 

ciples;  which  professed  to  breathe  minds;  it  was  but  justice,  thereJ  • 

the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  cert-  fore,   that  an  opporLuntty  should  > 

stitatlon ;  which,  in  all  pTX>babiiity,  bfe  given  them  fliat  they  might  be' 

^'zs  at  this  moment  manifesting  its  enabled  to  come  at  that  final  de- 

i^^partiality,   by  endeavouring  to  termination.     The  particular  point 

shottr  with  how  much  fah*ness    it  to  which  he  alluded,  was  that  of 

f^uld  state    what   was  passing'  in'  a  discovery  w^hich  was   made  by 

thi< house;  and  the  proprietor  of  the   commif^ee  of  some  abuse   in. 

"thich  had  been  apporntetl  to  one  the  office  of  the  paymaster-general, 

of  die  public  b<*ards?  The  right  At  the  time  when  that  discovery 

Honourable    gentleman  concluded  was  made,    no   apprehension  wa§ 

H;'  declaring,  that  he    should  not  entertained  of  the  sudden  drssolu- 

hvt  objected   to  the  name  of  the  tiou   of  parliament    which    after* 

^ionourable     gentleman     opposite  wards  took  place.     Under  the  im- 

(Mr.  W.Ward)   standing- on  the  pression  that  they  were  likely  to 

committee ;  but  had  he  seen  the  sit  much   longer,  they  came  to  a 

name  of  a  person  who  had  signed  resolution  not  to  deliver  in  their 

2  warrant  for  a  pension  of  400/.  report,  as  to  the  facts  on  which 

per  annum    to  one    of  the  civil  their  discovery  rested,  until  they 

jodges  of   Scotland,  standing  oil  should  have  hit  on  the  means  that 

thatlist^  he  should  have  objected  would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  a 

i<^  ir.  recurrence    of  similar  abuses   in 

Mr.   Bankes  observed  that,   as  future.     Upon  that  point  they  had 

'lie  finance  committee  was  a  com-  not  come  to   any  determination ; 

mitt'^e    of  inquiry  only,  and    had  but  for  his  own  part,  he  believed, 

rot  the  power  of  acting  upon  what-  that  the  only  radical  cure  for  such 

^'er  might  be  die  result  of  their  an  evil  was  the  speedy  passing  of 

•nvestigatton,    he  did  expect  that  accounts.     But,  as  the  committee 

^'t  a  single   member   of  the  late  had  not  come  tb  any  determination 

committee  would    have   been  ex-  on  that  head,  that  was  one  reason 

♦"Inded  on  the  re-appointment    of  why  he  wished  that  the  same  per- 

'••    What  danger,  he  would   ask,  sons  should  be  again  appointed  t(S 

*=•«  there  to  be  apprehended  from'  an  office  which  they  had   already 

ij'te  same  persons,  that  had  already  most  honourably  filled.     But,  ex- 

^'-mvn  themselves  to  be  both  able  elusive  of  this  consideration,  there? 

v.i  incest!  tous   in  the  pursuit  of  was    another,    namely,    that    the 

f'Hese  inquiries,  continuing  to  in-  zeal,  ability,   industry,   and    inte- 

V-'re,  and  to  report  the  evidence  grlty,  which  he  had  already  witness 

«^hich  they  received,  togetlier  with  ed  in  the  former  members,   had 

L^w  opinion  thereon,  to  the  house,  juch  weight  upon  his  mind,  that 

^hen  the  house  would  afterwards  he  in  fact  regretted  that  any  ofte  of 

^J-ivethepowerof  judging  for  itself  their  names  should  be  omitted  on 

•^f^n  the  evidence,  and  of  agree-  the  present  occasion  i  but   he  was 

'?or  disagreeing  with  their  com-  most  peculiarly  sorry,  he  must  say, 

'^^ttee  as  U>  th«ir  discretion  might  at  seeing  the  name  of  an  honour. 

O  2  able 
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able  fMtd  (Mr.  Sbarpe)  omitte<i» 
z$-  he  bad  been  one  of  the  most 
aQtivei  the  emtnendy  useful  servant 
to  the  publie  in  the  former  com*^ 
mittee:  a  gendemans  to  whose 
acuteness  and  industry  thj»  house 
and  the  public  were  principally  fn» 
^ebted  for  the  discoveries  which 
were  made  in  the  first  report.  But 
as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
confident,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  fair,  candid^  and  rmnartial 
nian,  that  those  who  had  already 
given  up  a  good  deal  of  their  tinsie 
and  bent  their  mind  to  inquiries  of 
the  nature  which  was  spi)ken  of, 
must  be  infinitely  better  qualified 
to  enter  on  such  inquiries  in  the 
present  oarliament,  than  any 
other  gentleman  whatever  who  haiis 
not  heretofore  turned  his  attention 
that  way. 

Mr.  Sliarpe  acknowledgedf  that 
he  felt  die  full  force  of  the  two 
compliments  which  had  lieen  paid 
him.  To  his  honourdble  friend 
(Mr.  Bankes)  he  %vas  extremely^ 
thankful  for  the  very  handsome* 
manner  in  which  he  had  mention- 
t:d  his  name.  To  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  he  had  also  rea- 
son to  express  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  which  they  had 
done  him  ;  for  he  consiidei-ed  it  to 
be  as  high  a  compliment  as  those 
gendemen  could  bestow,  when 
liftey  thought  proper  to  express  their 
objection  to  him  by  the  omisision 
of  his  name  in  die  new  lLst«  I'iiere 
was  one  fact,  however,  v  ith  which 
he  thought  it  right  that  he  should 
acquaint  the  house  ;  that  was,  that 
if  he  should  not  be  again  cliosen  a 
member  of 'the  finance  committee, 
and  should  those  that  were  to  be. 
the  chosfetj  people  of  the^ew  mii^ir 
rtry  ai]tem)jit  to  spvpress  any  state-* 
ment  of  evidence  that  had  already 
been  entered  on,  it  was  some  ^on- 
sohition  to  hmi  to  have  it  to  sayi. 


that  ht  had  in  his  owa  hands  t 
number  of  extracts  and  minutes 
from  the  intended  ret>ort,  whicb 
he  pledged,  himself  to  bring  for« 
ward  whenever  he  should  see  any 
necessity  for  domg  so*  But,  la 
point  of  fact>  he  had  much  rather 
that  be  should  not  be  again  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  the  finance 
committee,  as  he  would  now  stand 
in  a  very  difierent  situation  from 
that  in  which  be  fonnerly  act- 
ed. 

Lord  Howick,  after  a  very  aUc 
speecbi  adverting  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  honourable  genueman 
(Mr.    Biddulph)  reladve  to  the 
propriety  of  appointing  sir  Francis 
Burdett  as  one  o^  the  members  of 
this  cottvnitteey  took  occasion  to 
observe^  that,  although  he  could 
tnsure    die   house    there  was  no 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  more 
adverse  to  die  general  conduct  of 
that  person  than  he  was*  aUhough 
no  man  was  more  the  subject  of 
that  person's  attack,  and  mat  of 
the  ]Mttty»  if  such  they  coutd  be 
call^,  who  acted  with  him,  still 
he  would  advise  the  adoption  of 
the  honourable  gentlenaan*s  sug- 

festioa.  "  It  would  be  recollected 
y  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  timess  that,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  always  made 
(said  the  noble  lord)  to  connect  us 
wkh  this  person's  psuty»  there  was 
no  party  in  •the  country  more  ob- 
noxious to  them  than  that  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  act. 
Tliis  gentleman,  it  will  h^obscrv- 
ed,  stands  forward  as  the  enemy 
of  public  abuses,  and  I  would  re- 
commend ministers  to  keep  a  va- 
cancy open  for  him  m  this  com- 
mittee.    There  he  w^  have  an 
opportunity  of  inquiring^   into  the 
abuses  of  which  he  complainsy  and 
proposing  the  remedy  m  9  mudi 
more    proper    way  than  he  has 

bithcrte 
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KAerto  done,  or  attempted  to  do.  individuals  of  which  tt  was  com* 

I  should,  therdfore,  wish  to  have  posed,   muse  be  universally  con- 

hm  afforded  the  opportunitgry  a^  sidered  as  incapable  of  being  in« 

thoagh  I  happen  to  be  so  obnoxious  fltienced  in  their  inquiries  by  any 

to  his  attacks,    probably    not    so  prejudices    whatever.    When   the 

much  from  the  hnpaise  of  his  own  result  of  this    inquiry  should    be 

mind,  as  in  consequence,  of  the  in-  laid  before    the  hou$e,-^when    ic 

citement  of  others.'*  should  appear  that  this  distinguish* 

Mr.   Biddulph    observed,    that  ed  hudj  had  completely  done  their 

ht  was  actuated  wholly  by  public  duty,  it  would   be    then    for  the 

motives  in  proposing  die  honour-  house  to  consider  t^e  duty  w^ich 

ible  baronet's  name,  and  that  he  remai^ned  for  it  to  perform ;  name** 

acted  without  any  respect,  without  ly>  what  reward  was  due  for  such 

any  connection  whatever  with  the  useful    exertions ;   and  also  what 

honourable  baronet.     But  having  further   reward  was  due    tp  the 

perceived   that^  the     honourable  great  and  scientific  individual  to 

baronet  had  a  quick  sense  of  public  whom  mankind  was  indebted  for 

wrongt    smd   was    anxious  to  re-  this  important  discovery.     Aftfft 

move  it,  he  thought  him  a  very  fit  a  few  other  remarks,  the  honour- 

penon  to  be  appointed  a  mend>er,  able    gentleman    concluded  with 

and  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  moving  an  address  to  his  majesty, 

committee.-— The  committee  was  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  order 

aj^Knnted,  comsistmg  of  the  mem-  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  rojral 

bers  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  college  of  physicians  respecting  the 

the  exchequer.    They  were  order-  state  of  vaccine  rnocuUuion  in  the 

^  to  proceed   on    dieir  inqniries  united  kingdom,  to  be  laid  before 

iminediatdy,.  and  to  report  from  the  house. 

time   to  time,    as    they  deemed  Lord  H.  Petty  wa<s  happy  to 

meet.    Tlie  minutes  tnken  before  congratulate  that  house,  the  public* 

the  ibrmer  committee  were  referred  and  humanity,  upon  die  beneficial 

to  their  consideration.  effects    of    vaccination,    now    so 

fully  confirmed    by  die  high    ati* 

July  1 .  Mr-  Huskisson  adverted  thority  of  the  disdngnished  body 

to  the  order  made  in  the  last  par-  to  whom  the  modon  related  ;  and 

liament,  for  referring  the  invesd-  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 

gntion  of  the  question  on  vaccina-  sentiment   the  house    hid   heard 

tion  to  the  coUe^  of  physicians,  from  the  honourable  mover,  a&^o 

for  the  purpose  ot  procuring  infor-  the  propriety  of  making  an  ade- 

mation.     In  cofisequen<;e  of  such  quace  compensadon,  not  only  t6 

order,  and  of  the  diligence  and  those  the  result  of  whose  inquiry 

dos^nqniry  of  the  eminent  body  must  give  sadsfacrion  to  the  ceun- 

to  vhich  it  reierred,  the  most  im-  try,  but  to  that  great  man  whose 

pardal  information  had  been  ob-  discovery  had  communicated  hap> 

Uined  \    and   he    was    pectiliarly  piness  to  nations,  znd  who,  in  order 

happy  to  state,  that  the  value  of  to  propagate  the  benefit  of  his  dis. 

this  great  discovery,  that  its  effi-  covery,  must  necessarily  have  in^ 

dency  in  forming  a  complete  pre*  curred  considerable  labour  and  ex* 

^'WHion,  was  fully  established    by  pensc, 

the  authority  of  this  eminent  bod  v ;  The  motion  was"  agreed  tOt    Ad-" 

^ich,  itjom  its  character  and  tne-  journed. 

0  3  Mr. 
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able  ftittnd  (Mr.  Si]aT|)«)  omitted,  that  ht  had  in  his  ovd  baadi  ■ 
ai-  he  had  bacn  one  oC  the  mcut  nuniber  of  cnracts  and  minutH 
active)  the  emtnently  oieful  lervaot  from  the  intended  refion,  which 
tothe  publie  in  the  jbrmer  com-  hcpledeed  himaelf  to  bring  fot- 
mittee  :  a  gentleman,  to  whox  ward  trhcnevcr  he  should  tee  an^ 
acutenest  ana  industry  the  house  necenitr  for  doing  to.  But)  in 
and  the  public  were  principally  in*  point  of  facti  he  had  much  nther 
^bttd  for  the  diKOTcriei  which  that  he  shoold  not  be  again  ap> 
were  made  in  the  tint  repon.  But  pointed  to  serve  in  the  finance 
U  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  he  was  committee)  as  he  would  now  itand 
confident,  it  must  be  obviom  to  in  a  very  different  cituat'ron  from 
every  fair,  candid,  and  impartial  that  in  which  he  formerly  act- 
tnan,  that  thote  who  had  aJieady    ed. 

girm  up  a  good  deal  of  their  time  iMtd  Hewiclc,  after  a  very  aUt 
and  bent  their  mind  to  inquiriei  of  tpeechi  adverting  to  the  sugnstion 
the  nature  which  was  spoken  of,  made  by  the  hoaonrable  gentleman 
must  be  infinite))' better  qualified  {Mr.  B>d<inl{A}  relative  to  the 
to  enter  on  such  inquiries  in  the  propriety  of  appointing  sir  Francis 
preaent  parliament,  than  any  Bnraett  asone  of  the  memben  of 
other  gentleman  whatever  who  has  this  coa«iiittee«  took  occasion  to 
not  beietolbre  turned  his  attemioa  observe,  that,  althoogb  he  could 
that  way.  ftHore    the    house    there  was  no 

Mr.  Sliarpe  acknowledged,  that  genikman  on  the  other  side  more 
be  felt  the  full  force  of  the  two  adverse  to  the  general  conduct  of 
compliments  which  had  liecn  paid  tliat  person  than  he  was,  although 
him.  To  bis  honoumble  friend  so  man  was  more  the  ^nhiect  of 
(Mr.  Uankcs)  he  wm  «trcnie1y__  that  person's  attack,  and  that  of 
thankful  for  the  very  handsome'  the  party,  if  such  they  couTd  be 
manner  in  which  he  h>td  mention^  called,  who  acted  with  hiai,  still 
cd  his  niiRie.  To  the  gentlemen  he  would  advise  the  adoption  of 
on  the  other  side,  he  had  also  rea-  the  honourable  gentleman's  sug- 
km  tocipress  his  ackiuwlei^imeiit  gestioa.  "  It  would  be  recollectni 
of  the  kindnoss  which  they  had  b/  any  person  acquaioted  with  the 
done  him  t  fw  be  considered  it  to  history  ufthetimesi  that,  itotwith- 
be  as  high  it  cnmpliniem  us  those  standing  the  attempts  always  made 
jtentlemen  could  bestow,  when  (said  the  noble  lord)  to  connect  us 
#iey  thought  proper  to  express  iheir  with  this  person's  paiiy,  there  was 
objection  to  him  by  Uie  omission  no  party  in  (the  country  more  ot^ 
of  his  name  in  the  new  list.  Tliere  nouous  to  them  than  that  with 
was  one  fact,  however,  k  ith  which  which  I  have  the  honour  to  act. 
lie  thnught  it  rijfht  that  he  should  This  ^ntlcman,  it  will  b^^scrv- 
acqu^int  the  house  i  that  was,  tbut  ed,  stHnds  fonrard  ai  the  enemy 
if  he  should  not  be  a^uin  cliosen  a  of  public  abuses,  and  I  would  re- 
mcmber  of -the  hnaiicc  committee,  comrnend  ministers  to  keep  a  va- 
nnd  iihoiild  thoiie  that  were  to  be  cancy  opea  for  him  m  this  com. 
the  chos^peoplc  of  the"newmini-  mittee.  There  he  will  have  an 
stry  atjemjit  to  suppress  any  state-  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
ment  of  evidence  tiut  had  already  abuses  of  wliich  he  complains,  and 
been  entered  on,  it  was  some  con-  proposing  the  remedy  in  »  tnuch 
soIatioB  to  hmi  lo  have  ii  to  say,    more    proper    way  than  he  has 

hithcrte 
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e,  or  attempted  to  do,  individuals  of  which  it  was 

lerefotei  wish  to  have  posc^t,   must  be   universallf 

I  the  op[>orttinitr>  aU  sidered  as  incapable  of  beir 

?pen  lobe  so  obnoxious  flue  need  in  their  inqiliries  b; 

ks,    probably    not    so  prquJices    whatever.     Whei 

die  hnpulse  of  hi^  own  result  of  ihi«    inquiry  shoul 

onsequence.  of  the  in-  iaid  before    the  house,— -whi 

others."  should  appe.ir  that  thisdistin; 

[ulph    observed)    that  ed  b^idy  had  cumpktely  done 

aied  wholly  by  public  duty,  it  would    be    then    fo 

reposing  the  honour-  house  to  consider  the  duty  i 

*s  nanie,  and  that  he  remained  for  it  to  perform ;  v 

It  any  respect,  wiihotit  ly,  what  reward  was  due  for 

on  whaterer  with  the  useful    exertions ;    and  also 

baronet.     But  having  further    reward   whs  due    u 

lat^  the     honourable  fC'cat  and  scientific   individu 

a  quick  sense  of  public  whom  mankind  wai  indebtei 

was    anxious  to  re-  this  important  discovery, 

thought  him  a  very  fit  a  few  other  remarks,  the  ho 

appointed  ft  member,  able    gentleman    concluded 

ote  the  objects  of  this  moviiig  an  address  to  his  ma 

-The  committee  was  that  he  would   be  pleased  to  i 

ojisistin^  of  the  mem-  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 

d  by  the  chancellor  of  ctdlegc  of  physicians  respectin 

FT.     They  were  order-  Mate  of  vaccine  rnoculation  ii 

!d    on    tlicir    inquiries  united  kingdom,  to  be  laid  b 

,■  and  to  report  ^m  the  house, 
oe,    as    they   deemed        Lord  H.    Petty  was  hapj 

minutes  taken   before  congratulate  that  house,  the  pi 

immittee  were  referred  and  humanity,  upon  die  bem 

ideration.  effects    of    v-.icci nation,    no* 
fully  confirmed    by  tlie  high 

r.  Hnski^son  adverted  thority  of  the  distinguished 

made  in  the  last  piLr-  to  whom  the  motion  rehited  ; 

referring  the  invest!-  etpressed  his  concurrence  in 

e  quest  it  )u  onvaccina-  sentisoent   the  house    hid    I 

collej^  of  physicians,  from  tiie  honourable  mover, 

)se  of  procuring  infer-  the  propriety  of  making  an 

co9>eqi!e'.i<;e  of  such  quate  compensation,  not  on! 

of  the  diligence  and  those  the  result  of  whose  ini 

of  the  eminent  body  must  give  satisfaction  to  the  i 

eterred,  the  moit  im-  try,  but  to  that  gre.^t  man  v 

(nation  h.id  been  ob-  discovery  had  communicated 

.    he    w;ls    peculiarly  piness  to  nation;,  and  who,  in  i 

,te,  that  the  value  of  to  propagntc  the  benefit  oif  hi 

iscovery,  that  its  efli-  covery,  must  necessarily  liav 

ining  a  complete  pre-  curred  considerable  labour  ar 

fully  established    by  pensc. 

of  this  eminent  body;         Themoiion  was' agreed  to. 

iti  character  and  the-  journcd. 
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JuIfS.  Mr.  Huskis«on>afterbrief.  rightly*  botl>  those  respectibb  XDei 

.  'x  coQintenting  on  the  error  xvbich  had  t^^cn  a  leading  part  in  op^ 

;hestated{h^d  occurred  in  the  warrant  .posing  tlie    memorable  job  with 

granting  Mr.  Pons^nby  4»000/.  per  v  hich  tlie  right  honourable  clun^ 

annum    on  .receiving    the    seals,  cellar  of  the  exchequer  thought  to 

jnpved»  that  copies  qyf  all  the  war-  have    commenced  his   nimisterial 

•rants  granting   pensions  to  chaar  jcaree^t  apd  which  that  enenty  to 

^cellors  in   England  and    Ireland*  jobs     would    have    carried    intp 

since  the  year  ISOlj  be  laid  b^^fore  effect,  had  it ,  not  be^  for  the 

the  house.  virtue    q{    the    lat^    parliament. 

Lord    How{ck    said,   that  |he  Let  it    be   remembered  too,  that 

house  coj^ld  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  pfosecptor  of.  lord   Melville 

jthe  qualificj^tious  proposed  by  the  was    excluded    from    that  com- 

honourable    gentleman    for    dis-  mittee ;  and*  above  all,  let  it  not 

charging   the    duti^   of  inquiry*  be  forgotten,  that  tiie  substitute  of 

He  (Mr.  Huskisson)  was  perhaps  that  gentleman  Wits  one  who  had, 

the  be&t  qualified   of  any  gentle-  in  tliat  prosecution,  taken  a  widely 

jnan  upQn  that  (tl)e  ^p^asury )  bench  different  part.     And  if  all  that  be 

for    conducting    an    investigatign  but  a  pretence,  who  might  vilh 

into  the    nature    of  grants ;  that  more  justice  be  charged  with  mis- 

.there  .c*Quld  not  bs  found  among  leading  the  public  ?  As  to  the  tn- 

the  present  mnnisters  one  who  did  sinuations  which  he  was  so  mifch 

not  hold  spme  place*  or  had  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  genr 

in  exp^ctaace  some  contingency ;  tlemen  opposite^  against  tlie  Ikte 

yet  among  them   all    surely  none  ministers*  he  had  only  to  repeat, 

•could  l^  found  .better  qualified  for  that,  he  challenged  inquiry.    Let 

correcting  aU  errors  with  respect  them    not    insinuate*    but   spe;ik 

40    granUt  than    the    honourable  openly*  and  if  they  brought  satis* 

{;eiideman«    A^  tp  Mr.  Ponsonby*  factory  evidence  against  his  own 

jail  T^ho  knew  that    distinguislied  brother*  upon  that  evidence  should 

char^icter  jjoieyr  that  he  would  be  he  convict  him.     Peculation  was  a 

incapttU^    of  holding    any  thing  charge  that  the  most  rash  or  mo&t 

which. hie  could  not  hold  with  ho-  inveterate  enemy  of  the  late  mini* 

iiour.^nd  with  justice,  and  that  he  sters  dare  not  even  insinuate  against 

^rould  scorn  to  avail  himself  of  any  them.    Amon^  tlieir  many  afieged 

error  or  informality  that  might  crimes,  peculation  was  not  to  be 
have  crept  hit)  tlie  grant  $  but  it ,  found ;  they  scorned  its  grossness 

must  be  obvious  to  the  public  that  as    they  abhorred  it*    It   might, 

this  was  nothine  mpretnan  a  pre*  perhaps,  serve  oulytOTevivd  un- 

tence  to  divert  Uie  attention  of  the  pleasant  recollections*  to  attempt 

public  from  the  Qnance  cq^vimittee*  to  apply  such  language  to  all  those 

from  tlie  meai^s  to  which  ministers  connected  with  die  present  mini* 

had  resorted  to  spcure  their  own  sters,  notwithstanding  the  blunder- 

lOajority  in  that  commjttj^  (He;ir!  ing  accusers.     He  (lord  Howick) 

hear!)     Their  rejection   of    Mr.  had  his  fears  that  thisblunderer  was 

bii'djrpe  anjd  Mr.  Lambe*  who  had  too  shrewd  by  half  in  the  produc* 

been  the  most  active*  roo^t  vigi.  tion  and  application  of  his  proofs 

)ant*  and  attentive  men  on  that  to  the  charges  that  house  had  pre» 

committee— -too  vigilant,  too  active,  ferred  before  the  first  tribunal  in 

'perhaps^— for*  if  he   remembered  the   copntry.    Sorry  was   he   tp 

witness 
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vitn^ss  the  genera!  spirit  of  attack  •  MnlPonfoflby  did  not  wiA  fcr  W 

and  recrimination  fostered  within  unlimited    grant.      He,  however^* 
diut  house";  it  was  not  a  season  for  .  had  done  no  more  than  his  dutyim 

it ;  but'  when  one  party  was  con-  bringing    ibrward    this     subject^ 

tinually   thhowtng   out   dark  and  There    was  tio  "ground  now  ibr 

ambiguous    hints,   threatening  to  calling  for  the  warrant,  and  there^ 

expose  a  something  here,  and  to  fore  he  mored'  that  the  order  fbr 

detect  a  something  there;  peHiaps  its     production    should     be    dis* 

the  best,  the  most  manly  way  to  charged.     This  was  agreed  to. 
resist  such  rague  attacks,  was  by 

boU,  CKpress^   and  direct  opposi-        July  6.  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstoiie 

tion ;  to  answer  hints  by  facts  and  presented    a    petition    from    Mr. 

^senseless  .  cries*'  by  a  demand  for  Charles  Elliot  of  New  Bond*street» 

immediate  inquiry.  against  a  member  of  that  houses 

Mr.  Huskisson,  in  explanation,  wiio  had  been   in   cnstodv  of  the 

denied  tha^  he  had  said  any  thing  marshal  of  the  king's  bencn,  for  a 

in  the  slightest  degree  derc^gatory  debt  due  by  him  to  the  petitianer, 

to  the  late  chancellor  Portsonby,  when  he  was  returned  to  the  pre- 

for  whom  he  professed  the  most  sent    parliament.      The    petition 

Amfeigned  respect.  stated,  that  in  the  course  of   hit 

'fhe  motion  was  thea  agreed  to.  business  two  bills  of  exchange  had 

come   from   Mr.  Mills    into    the 

July  3.  Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  hands  of  the  petitioner,  which  had 
his  regret  that  the  noble  lord  been  respectively  dishonoured; 
(Howick)  who  had  mken  a  con-  that  Mr.  Mills  was  also  indebted  in 
siderable  share  in  the  discussion  considerable  sums  to  the  petitioner, 
respecdng  the  late  chancellor  of  for  work  done,  goods  soldj  skind 
Ireland's  pension,  was  not  now  in  money  advanced  ;  that  in  lact 
the  house.  He  had  received  such  Michaelmas  term  the  said  Mr. 
information  as  satisfied  him  th^t  Mills  had,  upon  process  out  of  the 
the  pension  was  in  fact  granted  court  of  king's  bench,  been  taken 
^ith  such  limitations  as  were  usual  into  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of 
in  sBch  cases,  viz.  that  it  should  the  said  coiirt;|  but  entieped  a*  rfiam 
cease  on  his  being  elevated  again  demurrer,  which  he  afterwards 
tothe  chancellorship  (or  any  ofllice  abandoned;  that  ih  last  Trinity 
of  equal  value  with  the  pension),  term  the  petittoner  had  obtained 
He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  vjudgment  for  1,013/.  but  that  ex- 
world  to  cast  any  imputation  on  ecution  had  been  stayed  by  a  writ 
the  character  of  any  man  without  of  error  brought  by  die  said  Mr. 
full  grounds,  and  least  of  all  on  Mills,  *  to  evade  justice,  and  in 
the  character  of  one  who  had  held  order  to  escape  the  payment  of  his 
an  office  of  inch  importance.  He,  legal  debts ;  that  as  no  bail  can  be 
therefore,  lost  not  a  moment  in  taken  to  an  action  pending  a 'Writ 
doing  him  and  others  justice  in  this  of  error,  the  said  Mr.  Mills  wsis-  in 
transaction.  He  was  satisfied,  cnstody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
that  though  tlie  clause  of  limitation  king's  bench,  >when  he  was  tt- 
^u  not  in  the  warrant  here,  it  was  turned  to  the  present  parliament 
a  mistake,  for  in  the  warrant  issued  as  a  representative  for  the  boimigh 
hy  the  Irish  government  it  was  of  Saint  Michael's ;  that  tkt  pc- 
insette4.  It  clearly  appeared,  that  titioner  was  informed  that  Mr.  Mills 

.04  ha4 
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lltd-tt  lA  cem^v^htioli  to  »pflf  Ms  abtlities  to  the  satisfactc^rjpor* 
fpt  kit  liberatioTi  to  that  hefase,  he  formance  of  the  duty  he  had  an* 
hrt^ifi^  A  cofisidttnible  colonial  denakeiu  It  had  ever  been  his  opint« 
jgefettj  in  the* West  Indies,  with  on,  that  it  was  much  better  to  leave 
•  view  10  Mfitbdniw  from  the  junV  the  proposition  he  bad  to  submit, 
^fiction  of  the  coisrts,  and  for  die  to  the  support  of  such  arguments 
ynrpoie  of  evading*  justice  ;  that  as  he  could  urge  in  its  favour,  or 
under  these  circumstances  the  lord  to  be  borne  out  by  its  own  intrinsic 
chaneellor  would  not  grant  the  value,  than  to  make  any  attempt 
writ  ••  Ne  exeat  regno  ;"  that  if  to  conciltate  by  such  means  the  al- 
ike said  Mr.  MUltf  shbold  be  tiis-  tendon  of  the  house.  But,  on  thp 
charged  out  of  the  custody  by  that  present  occusion,  whether  from 
bouse,  the  petitionee  v:ou\d  be  that  diffidence  which  must  be  pro* 
Hreatly  injured  ;  and  that  the  pe»  duced  by  the  duubts  and  suspicions 
tiontr  therefore  prayed  that  ho*  that  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  as 
HOtttable  house^  that  ijt  would  be  to  tlie  motives  of  public  men ; 
pleased  to  take  such  measures  on  whether  from  t|^  natur^^nd  effect 
Jtkt  premises  as  to  its  wisdom  of  tliose  debates  that  had  lately 
ehoidd  seem^  meet,  and  that  the  taken  place  in  tliat  house,  which 
petitioner  might  be  heard,  by  hinv  were  so  little  calculated  to  exalt 
aelf  or  his  cotsnsel,  to  pvove  the  the  character  of  parliament  in  the 
facts  and  allegations  in  his  petition,  estimation  of  the  public ;  whether 
This  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  from  the  difficulties  and  dangen 
on  the  table,  as  were  also  similar  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time^ 
peticions preset|ted against  thesame  or  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  si- 

Kitleman,  by  lord  Binning,  from  tuation  of  public  af{a\^ ;  whether 

omas   Allen    of    Bond-street  j  from  any  one,  or  from  a  combina- 

and  by  Mr.  P.  Moore,  from  a  cro-  don  of  all  those  causes  it  proceed- 

ditor  to  the  amount  of  19»200/«  ed,  he  confessed  that  he  had  never 

felt  the  same  diffidence  m  address* 
Mr.  Whitliread,  in  pursuance  of  ing  the  house,  nor  the  same  necessi- 
his  notice«  rose  to  submit  his  modon  ty  of  solicidng  its  indulgence.  The 
to  the  house.  He  was  not  alto-  proposition  which  he  had  to  make 
gether  unaccustomed  to  address  was  one  that  would  tend  to  restore 
uiat  house  updninteresdiig  and  im-  mvity  of  debate,  which  had  of 
poFtaac  questions,  and  he  had,  hue  been  so  much  departed  from 
during  the  number  of  years  that  in  that  house,  to  call  them  back 
he  had  enjoyed  .the  konour  dF  a  from  that  personal  acrimony,  and 
seat  in  parliament,  proposed-  many  those  mutual  charges  and  recri- 
matters  of  moment  for  its  consi-  mination,  which,  without  promodng 
deration.  Some  of  the  propositions  the  interests  of  the  public*  were  so 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  origi*  little  creditable  to  the  character  of 
nate  had  met  with  a  fiirourable  re«  parliament,  and  to  direct  their  at- 
ception  from  that  house,  but  much  tendon  to  the  means  of  averting 
the  greater  mumber  of  them  had  the  dangers  that  threatened  tM 
been  rejected.  On  all  these  oc-  country,  and  of  retrieving  the 
CMonshe  never  thought  it  riffht  to  fallen  fortunes  of  this  great  em- 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  theTiottBe  pire.— Here 
hf  any  apologies  for  his  own  in-  Mr.  D.  Browne  moved  the  stand- 
tuScieftcy,  or   the  inadequacy  of   ing  order  for    the   ekchision  of 

strangen; 
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sluagcniin  eoasequenoe  «>f  which  viction  of  ike.  fact  that  tht  iiath^f 
the  gallnrjr  was  immeUiately  clear-  pea^e  wa«  oiAy  to  be  ioufid  famitk 
tdf  and  strangers  wert  not.te-  the  arch  of  vie  tor  y  9  be  Had  nadofi^ 
admiited  during  the  renaainder  |»ut  the  ukimate  is9ie  of  the  coo^ 
of  the  debate.  It  was»  however*  test  would  he  honourable  to  the 
asserted  that  Mr.  Whithread  took  ceuntry.  With  a  conviction  of  these 
afterwards    a  comprefaeasive  bat    truths  or  bi(  mindi  and  for  a  va* 

'  aggravated  view  of  the  internal  and  rietjr  «f  reasonSf  which  he  alleged 
external  situation  of  the  empire ;  with  great  eloquence,  he  was  $• 
referring  all  ineans  of  security  and    far  firom  giving  his  support  to  the 

'  preservation  to  the  retttra  of  the    motion*  that  he  should  move  «<that 
ute  ministers  to  power,  and  pro-    chb  house  do  now  adjourn/' 
phfsying  every  evil  from  the  co»>        Sir  Arthttr  Pigot  answered  Mc. 
liuuasce  of  tht  present  administrap    Milne$»  and  was  foDowed  by  Mr. 
tion  in,  office.    After  dwelling  at    Henry  Smith  and  Mr.  Montague.* 
great  length  upon  all  the  various        Mr*  Wilberforcct  we  are  fvuther 
topics  which  so  large  a  question    informedi  went  at  large  into  the 
afforded  him  '.an   opportunity  ol'  question  with  his  usual  ability,  and 
loaching    upon,    the   honourable    juleged^  that  he    would  give   hit 
gentlemao  concluded  by  moviag    support  to  any  specific  subject  of 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to    inquiry,   but   mu«t   withhold  his 
ioqaireintc  the^tateof  the  natiotk.    assent  to  the  esublishment  of  a 
Mr.  Milnes,  it  was  understood,    committee  on  principles  that  com- 
answeredMr.  Whithread*  He  stated    prebend  every  subject  of  consid^ra* 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  would  be    tion  real  or  imaginary,  which  mutt 
vague  and  delusive  |  that  it  was    consume  much  valuable  time  with-* 
an  attempt,  to   censure  the   late    out  producing  proportionate  good, 
change  oi  administration,  aUd  to    He  strongly  exhorted  the  nobility 
embwass  the  measures  of  govern*    and  gentry  of  Ireland  to  use  their 
meat :  that  many  of  the  grounds    exertions  to  instruct  and  improve 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  ho-    the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
aoarable  |;entleman  for  going  into  ^  country ;  observing,  that  it  would 
dse  committee,  had  equally  existed   go  farther  to  preserve  the  security 
during  the  continuance  of  the  late    and  peace  <^  that  part  of  the  em- 
administration,  when  no  such  w   pire,  than  any    political  measure 
tice  had  been  made  by  the  ho-    that  could  be  proposed. 
Dourable  gentleman  or  ms  friends.        Lord  Milton  supported  the  ori- 
Mr.  Milnes  represented  the  state    ginal   motion;   as  did  also  lord 
of  the  country  to  be  such  as  re-    Hawick,  Mr.  W.^mith,  and  some 
jailed  the  exertions  and  tfte  united    other  members. 
energies  of  all  descriptions  of  its        Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Croker,  the 
saluects,  which  it  was  the  object    chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
«f  mis  motion  to  distiact.    Look-    Mr.  Canning,  supported  the  amend- 
ing to  oiir  resources,  to  the  patrio-    ment.      After  a  short  reply  the 
tism  and  valour  of  our  <oottatry,  he    house  divided : 
saw  nothing  to  fear,  but  mach^  to        Foir  the  amendment         •    322 
e^ect.    We^  we  to   counteract       Against  it      •        -        •     136 
the  exertions  of  our  allies  by  ex-  ~ 
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IS  evince  bf  our  conduct  a  eon-    ,  July  7th.    The  speaker  u  ~ 


the 
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'ihiB  haute  that  he  h:id  received  a 
iacter  from  Oecrge  Gal  way  Mills, 
%fiq.Va  xnembeF.of  that  house; 
•i^Hiich  he  read  to  the  housej  iind 
ms  itL  substance  ^  follows  : 

6th  Jiihs  Temple-Place, 
'    Blackfrtars  Road;>  • 

-Sir^— I  have  toinfera^ybci,  ^at 
previous  to  my  beings '  elected  to 
lerve  in  the  present  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  St.  -Micliael's  'm 
Cornwall,  i  was  detamed  in  eostodr 
of  the  marshal  of  the  >kihg*s  bencn 
prison,  by  virtne  of  a  writ  had  on 
mesne  fntcas^  I  huve  dierefov^ 
sh*,  with  due  respel;t,tO'- submit, 
through  you,  to  tlie*  h^use,  my 
claim  to  die  privileges  dtnnexedto 
all  its  members,  that  I  maynpthlfe 
now  vritfaheld  from  atteadiag  Ttiy 
duties  in  paiiiaroent. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  &c. 
Georob  GitwAV  Mills. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
thought  It  right  to  leler  to  what 
•the  house  haa  formerly  done  in  a 
aimiiar  case,  and  proposed  that  the 
case  of  Mr.  Steele  in  the  year  1775, 
as  it  appeared  on  the  journals, 
should  now  be  read.  Accordingly 
the  clerk  read  at  the  table  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  15th  Decehmer, 
I775i  as  entered  on  the  journals; 
-that  the  speaker  had  acquainted 
the  house  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  sic^ned  H.  Steele,  from  the 
•isle  of  Man,  in  substance  as  fol* 
lows>— 

Sir,— I  find  that  tliere  has  been  a 
call  of  the  house*  Not  having 
seen  a  public  paper  for  this  some 
time  back,  t  did  not  till  now  know 
•of  the  call ;  but'had  I  even  been  in 
due  time  af^risod  of  it,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  answered  it  in  person,  as  I 
iVas  under  an  obligation  to  attend 
a  bw  court  on  account  of  a  process 
for  a  debt  which  I  have  disputed. 
.1  applied  to  the  duke  of  Portland. 


His  gracfe  consulted  the  attdrtKff 
and  solicitor  general ;  who  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  house'  was  the 
best  jud^e  of  its  own  privileges, 
and  with  r*?sp'ect  to  my  case  there 
were  no  precedents  by  which-  they 
{the  counsel ^  6ould  be  borne  out  in 
giving  atf  opmion. 

I  have  the  hen6ar  to  be,  &c. 

H.  Steele. 

It  was  then  ordered  by  the  hoti|^ 
that  said  letter  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  privileges.  The 
ehancellorof  the  exchequer  thought 
•fliat,  after  what  the  house  had 
'heardj  it  Avould  be  better  to  pur- 
sue the  same  plan}  and  therefore 
moved  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  MSh 
'be  referifed  to  a  committee  of  pri. 
vlleges;  that  tlie  several  petitions 
presented  to  die  houss  relative  to 
the  said.  G.  G.  Mills  be  submitted 
to  the  said  committee;  and  that 
^he  said  committee  do  sit.  the  next 
day.    Ordered. 

Lord  Cochrane  rr)se  and  said,  b^ 
woujd  not  have  come  forward  with 
the  motion  he  was  now  about  to 
offer,  if  there  had  been  any  6t]ier 
mode  of  brinpiiig  a  sense  of  shame 
-upon  tliose  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  live  upon  the  country,  at  a  time 
when  its  burthens  were  scarcely 
tolerable ;  at  a  time  when,  if  the 
•new  system  of  finance  had  not  af- 
forded a*  relaxation  from  any 
further  increase  of  taxes,  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  discover  any  taxes  tha^ 
could  be  borne ;  a  state  of  thinf^s 
approacliing  fast  to  the  arra  of  a 
national  bankruptcy.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Ife  thought  it  wouki  be 
•  doing  essential  service  to  the  coun- 
try to  expose  the  places,  pensions, 
aifd  emoluments,  held  by  members 
.  of  parliament,  and  bi^tr  immediate 
connections.  He  did  not  wish  nj 
diminish  the  proper  patronageg  nor 
to  Kmirthe  rewards  of  services,^r 

the 
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of  public  servanl*.    Hh  field  of  inquiry  could  h: 

ttiAt  no  p:irt  of  die  pub-  duced  to  any  of  the  k 

should  be  paid  except  adopted    by    commiiK! 

Joiie.     It  was  not  the  house.     The  pUces  he) 

It  the  abuse,   that  the  bers  of  parliament    w 

mplained  of.     The  ad-  known,  and  the  pensio 

%  in  the  public  print*,  either  regularly  l.ild  o 

■he  purchase  and  sale  of  every  session,  or  may 

liament,  were  with  the  motion  of  any  mtiTiber. 

Qund  for  believins;  that  Mr.  Curwen  had  hopi 

Sc  w!ts  but  the  entrance  lord's  motion  would  h 

ipE  trade:  such  wai  the  without  a  dis».>rKiT<g 

he  constituents  held  to  had  hoped  some  mca? 

dates  nn  the  hustin^^s.  be  taken  to  put  an  enJ 

ity  views  iJiAy  be   Jm-  graceful  scenes  th:ic  h;i 

]im,    :.s  they    were  to  subject  of  such  discrt'dii 

>  wished  for  such  inves-  nation  and    recriniin;it 

jut  he  was  actuated  by  nights  since.     It  was  u 

notives,  and  he  hoped  that  there  was  no  preced 

iniiRous  concurrence  of  precedented  state  of  th 

It  was  proper  to  sliow  a  stronger  ground  for 

that  there  was  nothing  gation.     When  theexig 

icter  and  habits  of  those  times  was  such  as  to 

■osed    ibe    house,    that  exertion  of  every  arm, 

concealed.    He  thei«-  precedent  was  not  to  bt 

I,  that  a  committee  be  bar  to  the  satisfaction 

to   inquire   and  report  pubtic  mind.     The   fii 

a,  salaries,    or    emolu-  roittee  had  an  extensiv 

ived   Irom  the    publiC)  inquiry  before  it,  and  o 

by  members  <^  parlia-  tulTi;r  a  day  to  elapse 

r  wives  or  dependants,  porting   something.      ' 

.  trust  for  them,  in  pos.  mittee  w^s  not  constltn 

leversloni    tliroughouc  as  he  thought  it  should 

of  his  majesty's  domi-  as  the  change  was  made 
objection  to  the  gentlf 

irane  Johnstone  second-  duced.     Tlie  practice 

oik  pensions    witliout     the 

ikes  thought  the  infor-  the  treasury  or  exchec 

lired  by  Sie  noble  lord  stronger  ground  of  inqi 

1  many  respects,  but  it  it  was  recorded  on  the  j 

neither  practicable  nor  the  seats  in  the  house  i 

ass  the  order  in  its  pre-  and  iold  like  bullocks  ii 

.    There  was  no  prece-  market  (HomeTooke 

h  an  order  on  the  jour-  ft  was  too  much  to  End 

;h  the  house  had  frc-  the  noble  lord    for   a 

lught  it  right  to  inter-  newspaper     advertisen 

:heck  the  cii:essiTe   or  had  hoped  tint  the  ol 

iistribution  of  salaries,  the  late  chaiiCL-Uor  of 

ad  eipoluments  derived  resif^n  his  pcn-i(j\i,  if 

fmblic.    So  extensive  a  ag^iii  hold  aa  oIHl-^  of 
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cnt, -««wld  have  produced  k  titeted  with  memberi- d"  parllh 

csponding  efi'ect  od  the  bolden  aient,  would  be  to  lead  to  an  rod. 

emioiu  opposiu,  and  t)iat  ihej  leu  list  of  personii  from  which  no 

lid  hare  resigned  their  pciuiont  practical  result  could  be  derived. 

Ic  they  bela  ibcir  ofiicei..  He  OSicers  in  the  army  and  navy,  fer 

iplained  that  the  power  of  the  instance,  and    on    the    half   payi 

va  had  greatly  increased  since  would  be  included.     If  the  autttr 

ad  been  declared  to  be  already  was  referred  to  the  conuninee,  it 

K^ve;  and,  at  a  friend  to  the  might .  inquiic  not  only  into  the 

KKratic  purt  ofthc  conitituiion,  p^nsioni  hdd  by  members  of  par< 

wished  to  tee    that    ecccitive  iianieut,  wb<;h    would  be  distio' 

'cr  redaced  within   proper  IW  guiJied  by  the  names,  but  into  ail 

i.     The  excess  of  power  ren-  pensions  by  whomsoever  held.  The 

id  it  insecure  ;  and  when  tlie  lists  of  pensions  and  places  may  be 

lence  of  ccvruption  uid  weak-  had    from    the    difieient    depart, 

iwas  combined  with  the  opera-  mentsi  but,  if  d>e  inqniry  of  the 

.  of  that  excessive  power,  the  committee    was    deemed   satisfac- 

gCT  '  was    enhanced,    and   the  tory,  he  saw  no  objection  to  it. 
chief  .aggraTaied.    To  refuse        Mr.  John  Smith  stated,  that  be 

it  an  inquiry  as  this  would  be  had    hud    much     commuDicatioa 

k>  the  bouM  more  mischief  than  with  his    constituents,  who   were 

ibe  abuse  of  all  the  amnptat^  numerous  and  an  opinion  certwO' 

societies  could  do.  ly  pteva^ed  among  ibem,  that  the 

It.  Whitbread  hoped,  diat  ai  bouse  of  commons  was  noc  *o  lo- 

^e  was  no  doubt  that  an  opinion  dependent  as  it  ought  to  be.    He 

railed    at  to  the   eiistence  of  wished  that    the  present    motion 

ch  coriuption  in  the  house,  the  should  be  agreed  to,  that  the  pnb- 

[ion  would  be  so  framed,  as  to  lie  might  see  that  the  pensions  and 

ite  that  opinidn,  or  at  least  to  places  to  members  of  parliament 

w  in  what  degree  and  in  what  were  much  fewer  than  tbey  ina- 

ance   it  was  warranted.     Tlie  fpned  them  to  be.     He  could  not 

(ct  of  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  coincide  with  his  honourable  friend 

to  place  under  one  collected  behind  him  (Curwen)   respectiif 

-'  a  mass  of  information  now  the  eiiension  of  the  inAuence  of 


iched,  and  in   many  instances  tlie  crown.     He  thought  it  wcndd 

:cessible.     If  the    motion    was  be  very  imprudent  indeed,  Ki  di- 

!ired  to  the  committee  of   fi-  minish  the  power   of  the  crown, 

ice, widi  an  instruction  to  inquire  especially  at  a  moment  like  the 

I  and  Tepott  upon  the  matter  present,  if  certain  reports  (proba* 

tained  in  it,  the  report  would  bly  the  armiktice  between   France 

bably  be  of  a  most  useful  de-  and  Rmsia)  which  he  had  heard 

ption.  on   his  way  to  the  house  should 

The  chancelW  of  the  exchequer  pnjve«ruo.     When  we  were  sur* 

1,  no  opposition  would  be  made  rounded  by   so  many  dangers,  (le 

he  motion,  if  the  noble  niover  did  not  wish  to  have  that  power 

old  assent   to    a  modification,  diminished,    any    more   than   he 

h  as  was  suggested  from   the  wished  religious  cries  to  srsrail, 

er  nde.     It  was    his    wish   to  which  tended  to  produce  disunion 

e  9II  possible  information.    To  amongst  ns  at  a  moment  irtten 

1  for  9  return  of  all  those  coiv  mnanlmity  was  to  necessary.    He 

thought 
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thoQght  the  agreeing  to  the  mo* 
lion  would  do  a  great  deal  ofgood, 
and  coold  not  possibly  do  harm^ 

Mr..W.  Sintxh  was  atixtous  to 
rise  after  his  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  J.  Smith),  who  had  qx>ken 
abont  weakening  the  power  of  the 
crown.  No  one  would  wish  to 
weaken  the  constvf  utional  power  of 
the  crown,  but  it-  was  proper  to 
destroy  any  corrupt  influence  that 
it  might  possess,  as  this  would 
strengthen  its  real  power,  as  far  as 
\t  lasted  on  public  opinion.  The 
noble  lord  wished  for  a  list  of  the 
pensions  to  members  of  parliament, 
and  not  for  a  general  map,  and  he 
aw  no  good  that  could  arise  from 
patting  the  hdose  to  the  trouUe  of 
extracting  this,  list*  He  did  no( 
ame  with  his  honoueable  friend 
(Mr.  Kuikes)  that  thematter  ought 
10  be -referred  to  the  committee  of 
finance,  as  that  committee  had 
abondance  of  bminesfr  already. 

Mr.  Wilberforce^  after  adverting 
to  the  integrity  and  mdependence 
ef  fab  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Banker),  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  should  have  said  any  tning  on 
ibe  pesent  occasion,  which  might 
have  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to 
prevent  inquiry.  It  was  highly 
gratifying  to  him,  and  must  be  so 
to  dK  noble  lord  (Cochrane),  to 
see  that  this  motion  was  received 
with  general  approbation,  and  that 
there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any 
difference,  except  as  to  the  form. 
He  thought  the  mo4e  proposed  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchecjucr  the 
most  proper,  but  differed  from  him 
as  to  mt  grants  by  the  crown, 
which  might  be  examined,  though 
not  malignantly  nor  inTidionsly. 
Several  other  gentlemen  spoke ; 
after  which  the  question  was  put 
and  negatived.  Mr.  Perceval's 
araendaaeot  was  then  debated,  and 
cairied*  ..    ,       ^. 


July  8th«  Mr.  Rose*  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  pri* 
vileges  on  the  case  of  Mr.^  Galwa^ 
Mills,  a  prisoner  in  the  king*s  bench. 
The  committee  had  found  that  Mr. 
Galway  Mills  was  a  prisoner  is 
the  king's  benchf  as  stated  in  his 
ktter ;  that  he  was  a  member  6f 
the  house ;  that  they  had  searched 
the  precedents,  and  had  resolved 
diat  die  said  Mr.  Galway  Mills 
was  entitled  to  privilege  of  parlia«> 
ment ;  and  that  the  committee  had 
not  entered  upon  the  constderacion 
of  the  petitions,  as  nothing  therein 
contained  could  alter  the  nature  of 
the  report.  He  concluded  hf 
moving,  that  the  house  do  agree 
with  uie  resolution  of  the  com» 
mittee. 

Mr.  P.  Moore,  as  a  member  of 
the  coomiittee,  felt  it  his  dutj  to 
miake    some  observations  on   the 
case,  and  also  as  a  member  of  this 
house  who  had  presented  one  of 
the  petitions.     He  trusted  that  the 
house  would  have  a  due  regard  to 
•  its  own  dignity  and  honour,  which 
ought  to  be  more  dear  to  it  than 
bare    privilege.     He    had    stood 
forward  as  a  mediator  between  the 
parties,   but  his  labour  had  been 
fruitless,  because    this  honourable 
gentlem;jln  would  not  stand  by  his 
own    propositions.      Creditors    to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds    had  presented    petitions 
and  these  were  more  to  the  extent 
of  six  thousand  pounds^  who  were 
ready  to  present  themselves  if  it 
could  be  of  any  use.     The  hotise 
therefore  ought,  while  intent  on 
their  own  privileges,  to  afford  pro- 
tecrion  to  the  creditors.     As  far 
as  he  had  at  a  short  notice  exa-* 
mined  the  precedents,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  one  that  exactly  met 
the  case.     There  was  one  allega- 
tion in  the  petitions  that  merited 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and 
«  that 
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riiaiC- W2^  that  this  seat  vas  pro.  that  there  vrere  foor  or  fiveintfitf; 

cured  with  a  view  to  escaping  out  kind's  bench,  only  watting  i&r  the 

•I'  the  country  and  to  defraud  the  decuiion  of  this  house  on  this  case^ 

creditors.     It  was  painful  to  liim,  in  order  to  have  recourse  to  the 

who  had  been  in  some  degree  in  same  expedient  fpr  eluding  justice. - 

babiu  of  intimacy  with  Mr«  Mills»  He  entreated  for  th«  honour  and 

to  be  obliged  to  speak  thns.     But  credit  of  the  housct  tjiat  before  an. 

such  was  thcsituatton  of  the  house,  order  was  made  to  discharge  Mr.. 

and  they  ougln  to  look  to  it.     It  Galway    MiUs    out   of    cu&tody* 

was  stated  that  the  object  of  Mr.  these  petidohs  should  be  referr»d 

MiUs  was  to  provide  a  temporary  hkck  to  the  commttteef  or  that  the 

protection  in  order  to  escsuse  to  the  house  should  take  the  matter  hito 

West  Indies,  and  to  defravid  ht&  its  firave  and  serious  consideration, 
creditors.    He  thoueht  that  in  a-       Mr.  Ellison  (one  of  the  com* 

case   so  glaring,  when  the  pro**  mittee)  said  that  they  had  been 

Jertyat  stake  was  so  great,  th^  bound  down  by  the  precedents^ 
ouse  oueht  to  pause  before  they  and  were  forced  to  make  this  re^ 
j^ranted  the  protection  of  privilege^  port,  the  nature  of  which.  covJd 
m  defiance  of  justice.  Tlie  com-  not  be  altered  by  any  thin^  that 
mittee  stated,  that  tliey  could  not  could  be  proved  by  the  petitioners. 
^  into  the  allegations  of  the  peti-  Of  course  it  would  have  been  idle 
tions;  but  the  nouse  would  con*  to  have  gone  into  the  case,  llie 
sider,  before  it  admitted  as  legisla-  committee  entered  upon  the  inves- 
tors those  who  had  no  object  in  tigation  witli-  a  full  sense  of  the 
view  but  to  elude  the  ends  of  jus*  foul  and  scandalous  nature  of  the 
tice.  As  he  had  presented  one  of  business,  provided  the  allegations 
the  petitions,  he  intended  to  sub-  could  be  proved ;  but  they  were 
mit  a  proposition  on  die  subject.  completely  tied  down  by  the  pre* 
jVJr.  Rose,  in  reply  to  the  ob«  cedents.  But  die  transaction  was 
servation  that  there  was  no  prece-  such,  if  die  allegations  were  prov- 
dent  in  point,  maintained  that  the  ed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
precedent  of  Mr.  Basset  was  di-  any  honourable  man  could  sii  in 
.rectly  in  point*  Mr.  Basset  was  the  same  house  with  a  man  of  this 
in  custody  on  mesns  procesSf  and  the  sort.  If  the  subject  should  be 
determination  of  the  committee  taken  up,  it  must  be  in  a  general 
upon  it  was,  that  he  was  entided  way*  .  He  agreed  that,  if  there  was 
to  privilege.  Under  these  circum-  any  duty  mote  solemn  dian  an* 
stances,  the  committee  dipughr  it  other,  it  was  that  the  members  of 
waste  of  time  to  go  into  the  alle-  parliament  should  stan4  vrdl  in 
gations  of  the  petition.  the  public  ojHnion ;  but  at  present 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  (a  the  ^committee  had  no  power  to 
member  of  the  committee)  aj^reed  come  to.  any  other  decision. 
that  the  precedents  were  all  m  fa-  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
vour  of  the  report ;  but  he  thought  observed,  that  the  pomt  roust  be 
that,  considering  the  reflections  cast  decided  on  the  ground  of  general 
upon  a  member  of  this  house,  a  pivilege.  No  fault  could  possibly 
special  report  ought  to  have  been  be  found  with  the  report  of  the 
made  on  this  subject.  It  was  dread*  commictee,  who,  thougii  the  allega* 
ful  to  think  what  t^  might  be  tions  should  be  proved,  could  only 
n^ade  of  this  privilege.    He  heai4  report  at  Uiey  Ind   doner.    The 

committee 
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committed  had  or.ly  •  to'>  a^fiertafai 
the  facts,  whether  he  was  a  mem- 
ber,  and  whether 'he  was  in  cnu 
tddf  f  If  he  was  in  cnkodvy  and 
a  member,  his  discharge  followed, 
according  to  the  Imowir  lxw$  of 
parliament.  Therefore  the.  house 
mutt  conctir  in  the  resol&tion. 

Mr.  Wiiiiam  Smith  observed 
that  it  was  not  a  law,  bnt  a  privi* 
lejre  of  parlianaent,  which  it  might 
dispense  wtdi  or  not,  as  it  thought 

£  roper.  Therefore,  though  the 
Dtne  should  give  ic  up  in  tlii^  case, 
it  hj  no  means  followed  that  it 
must  do  M  in  other  cases.  If  fmud 
was  proved,  the  guikr  person 
OQ;^ht  QOt  to  be  allowed  to  take 
adviintRge  of  his  or: n  wrong.  The 
commiwce  were  perfectlf  right  in 
their  report,  but  it  was  for  the 
house  to  consider  the  allegations. 
These,  indeed,  were  not  proved, 
knt  there  was  a  prayrr  in  die  pe* 
titions  for  ixrrmission  toprovethem* 
The  privileges  of  the  house  existed 
enlf  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
tnd  nested  on  nQ  other  foandiition. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  a  s^reater  genornl  mischief 
woald  result  from  giving  up  this 
privilege  in  particular  mstances, 
than  from  maintaining  it  in  its  full 
extent?  The  resolution  was  put, 
and  carried  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Rose  then  moved,  that  Mr. 
Mills  be  discharged  out  of  custody. . 
Ordered. 

July  9th.  The  bill  for  prevent- 
ing che  granting  offices  in  rever- 
mn  was  read  a  thix'd  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose,  in  ptirsu- 
2nce  of  his  notice,  to  move  for 
loave  to  brine  m  a  bill  fbrestabltsh* 
iog  parochuu  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  the  cdncation  of 
the  ehildren  of  rfic  poor*  When 
^  brought  the  bill  before  the*  last  ^ 
pai&nunt,  he  had  aot^  expetted  . 


to  have  met  xnthjanyiOf^NDsition^ 
bm  the  measure  had  experienced  aa 
opposition  from  a  'qhaxter  irom 
which  he  least  expected  it.  Ficm 
the  adJitionid  experience  whtck 
every  contested  dection  gaveihim^ 
of  judging  of  the  character  of  tht 
poor,  he  was  only  the  more  con- 
firmed  in  his  original  opinion^  that 
instruetson  was  the  best  security 
we  could  have  of  their  peacefiU 
demeanour. —Leave  giren* 
'  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  tl^t  he  had 
another  bill  wliich  he  nnisc  also 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in.  In  the 
last  parliament  he  bad  divided  his 
plan  into  foiu*  heads ;  two  ia£  which 
he  intended  to  postpone^  and  the 
other  two  to  press  upon,  the  con* 
sideration  of  tne  house.  He  should 
now  move  for  leave- to  bring  in  a 
bill  *'  for  the  eneotiragement .  of 
industry  amoi^  die  labouring 
classes  of  society^  and  for  the  re* 
lief  and  regulation  of  the  necessi* 
tous  poor.''  In  this  bill  he  had 
left  out  a  cl'.mse  which  was  in  the 
lust,  and  had  produced  a  great  dif- 
ference in  opinion.  The  clause 
was  for  giving  power  to  the  parishes 
to  build  cottages  for  the  poor.  Al« 
though  he  considered  that  such  a 
provision  would  be  very  useful, 
yet,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
of  others  who  thought  diffierently, 
he  hiid  struck  k  out.— -Leave  was 
given tobring  in  the  biU. 

Sir  A.WeSesley  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  tlie  more 
efiectual  prevention  of  insurrec* 
tions  and  disturbances  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  provisions  was  one  for 
pieventing  the  administering  ua* 
lawful  onths,  and  another  which 
empowered  the  lord  lietxtenant.  to 
proclaim  any  county  or*dbtrict  to^ 
be  out  of  tlie  king's  peace,  which 
was  reported  to  him,  by  the -mar 
gistrates,  as  in  a  state  of  insurtco* 
tion  or  of  4<^ngerous  combinatic^^ 

Ther- 
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There  w»  aoother  put  of  tke  btU«  mcwnu  of  the  puf  and  d 

vhieb  would  go  to  prevent  imrao*  of  the  militiat  ami  of  the  9rmj  tx* 

terpersoasfrom  having  arms*  The  traordinariesy  wer^   re(erred»-r-*« 

node  by   which  this   would  be  7d3»7  KM.  were  then  voted  towards 

done,  woold  be,  by  obltpng  peo*  the  defraying  of  the  army  extraor* 

pte  to  register  their  ftrms,  and  by  dsnaries  in  IQOS  not  provided  for 

preventing   the  forging  of  ptkes.  by    parUannentt     2J9SWXk    for 

The  bill  he  now  moved  for  kave  to  the  army  extraordii|arie»  of  1807» 

bring  in^  was  almost  precisely  si«  tod  the  sum  of  600*0001  for  Ire* 

milar  to  anact  which  hrspredecea*  laiid»  for/  the  same  yean    Report 

iors  in  office  had  intended*  ordered  to  be  received  to*morrow. 

July  10th.  Lord  Cochrane  rose  Mr.  Whithmid  having  moved 

to  make  his  promised  motionoftn-  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 

qutry  into  a  variety  of  naval  abuses,  reading    of  the  parochial  school 

of  which  he  complained,  respect*  bill,  a  debate  took  places"  in  which 

mg  ships  being  sent  to  sea  in  an  the  members  sevendly  went  .over 

improper   state   of  repair,  badly  their  former  ground.    A  division 

victualled,  and  without  sufficient  took  place,  wnen  there  appeared 

ammunition ;  and  tliat,  for  want  for  the  second  reading        •      47 

of  proper   attention  to  the   sick.  Against  it     •       y        •        13 

many  brave  fellows  had  been  lost  -» 

to^tbe- country;  all  of  which  he  Majority        •        -       >        34 

attributed  to  the  late  commander  '    The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

in  chief  (earl  St.  Vincent)*  and  par*  brought  down  a  message  from  his 

ticularly  the  latter,  as  he  would  not  majesty,  which  was  read  from  the 

suffer  a  bhifS  to  remain  in  port  more  chair,  in  substance  as  foIlows»-^ 

than  five  days  to  take  in  fresh  pro*  That  his  majesty  being  anxious  to 

visions,  or  the  men  and  officers  to  settle  Fro^ore  house,  aiid   thp 

go  ashore.  lands  adjoroing,  on  the  queen  do- 

Sir  S.  Hood  and  admiral  Harvey  ring  her  natural  life,  and  after  her 

opposed  the  motion ;  and  admiral  demise  on  the  princesses,  recom* 

Markham,  at  considerable  length,  mended  to  hb  faithful  commons  to 

vindicated  the  conduct  of  earl  St.  s^dopt  such  speedy  and  effectual 

Vincent.  measures  for  carrying  the   same 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  into  effect  as  to  them  may  seem 

Und  Mr.  Windham  also  opposed  most  fit.     It  was  ordered  that  the 

die   motion ;  considerine  diut,  if  .  said  message  be  referred  to  a  com* 

the  alleged  grievances  hiid  exist-  mitteeofthe  whole  house  toHSior* 

ed,  an  application  oup^t  Hist  to  row:  and  finally  agreed  to. 

have  been  to  the  admiralty.    After  July  14.    Mr.  Cochrane  John* 

some  further  discussion,  the  mo*  stone  rose,  pursuant  to  notice^  to 

tion  was  negatived  without  a  di»  move  for  certain  papers  relative  to 

vision.    The  Irish  insurrection  bill  the  clothine  of  the  army,  and  army 

was  read  a  first  time.  '  agency.   His  object  was  to  appoint 

Julv     19th.    Mr.     Whitbread  a  ooard  far  dothii^  and  agency» 

brottgnt  up  his  poor  biUs,  which  and  to  aboUsh  the   incongruous 

were  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  practice  of  maldiig  tailors  of  co* 

to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  lonels.    By  diis  measure  he  would 

se^nnight.    The  house  went  into  a.  ^  show  diat  a  saying  of  two  per  cent, 

committee  of  supply,   to  which  on  20  milltoaiK  uag^  be  made  tp 

2  the 
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?he  pbblic.      He    concluded    by     ditional  expense  had  already  been 
leading  his    motions   tor   various    actually  incurred.     Therefore,  al- 
paperj.    After  a  few  words  from  though  he  did  not  wish  that  this 
Mr.  Rose  and  Mr*  Windham,  the  burden  should  be  permanently  en- 
motions  were  respectively  put  and  tailed  on  the  public,  he  proposed 
carried.  to  allow  such  addition  for  the  pre- 
Lord  H.  Petty  rose  to  move  the  sent  year,  as  circumstances  might 
order  of  the   day,  lor  the   house  seem    to    require.      He    therefore 
resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  moved  that  the  sum  of  13,000/.  be 
the  acts  relative  to  the  redemption  granted  for  this  purpose,  from  Ja- 
of  the  national  debt,  with  a  view  nuary  1807  to  January  1 808.  This 
cf  proposiiig    certiiin    resolutions  occasioned   a  long  and  warm  de- 
•ipprobatory  of  the  system   of  fi-  bate,  but  the  motion  was  at  length 
nance  introduced  in   the  last  ses-  agreed    to.     In    a    committee  of 
sion.    This   occasioned  a  conver-  ways   and    means,  the  war  taxes 
sation  of  some  lengtli,  in  the  course  amounting  to  19,800,000/., the  pro- 
of which  the  arguments  of  both  fits  of  the  lottery    amounting  to 
parties  for  and  against   the  new  178,000/.,    171,185/.    the    surplus 
^vstem  were  repeated  ;  which  were  of  grants  for  1 B06  ;  and  1 39,000/. 
^  often  before  the  public  last  par-  the  profits  of  the  fourth  lottery, 
liament.  The  motion  was  negativtd  were  voted  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
v.iihout  a  division.  Huskisson,  for  the  service  of  the 
•'aly  15th,    The  house  resolved  current  year,  two-thirds  of  the  last 
into  a  committee  of  supply  ;  when  vote  to  be  for  England,  and  one- 
't  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  third  for  Ireland.     The  pay  and 
•'ir.  Huskisson,  '  that  a  sum  not  clothing  of  the  English  and  Irish 
eiceediug  5()(>,300/.  be  granted  for  militia  were  also  voted, 
the  service  of  the  barrack  depart-        July    18th.     Mr.    G.    Galway 
incnt  for  the  year   1806.      That  Mills  (released    from    the    king's 
f^ie  sum  of  811,600/.  be  granted  bench  prison)  took  tlie  oaths  and 
tor  the  extraordinaries  of  the  com-  his  seat. 

^.issary  department  for   the  year        Mr.  Whitbread  moved  die  second 

*806.  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  more 

^  Mr.    Foster,    after   mentioning  elFecLually  relieving  the  poor.    On 

'  .u  for  Maynooth  college,  which  the  question  being  put, 
^»  ia  originally  destined  for  the  edu-        Mr.  Men  is  said,  that  although 

tdt'oa  of  200  priests  of  the  Roman  he  admired  a  great  many  parts  of 

catholic  persuasion,  8000/.  had  at  the  bill,  yet  there  was  much  still 

V::it  time  been  granted,  but  for  in  it  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 

^hich,  dttring  the  last  parliament,  prove.  As  the  law  at  present  stood. 
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'00/.  additional  had  been  grant-  no  man  was  considered  as  actual- 

t^w  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  ly  a  pauper  until  he  became  in  a 

*^^e   establishment    from    200    to  state  of  die  most  abject  and  mise- 
^pt  and  also   for  the  erection  of  ,  rable  w^retchedness,  until  he  has 

^i'Jltional    buildings,    (which    in-'  parted  with  his  all,  until  he  has  not 

^ease,  however,  had  been  made  left  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  a  farthing 

^Mthout     any   documents    having  in  his  pocket.    This,  he  thought, 

'  '*(?n  before  die  house, )  stated,  that .  was  carrying  our  ideas  of  pauperism 

3  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  case,  infinitely    beyond    the   bounds   of 

-e  had  found  that  part  of  this  ad-  common  policy,  as   well  a«  com- 

1807-  'P  nioH 
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mar.ity,  ;inil  he  confessed  was  a  subject  of  such  weat  impor- 

[)g  shnulj  be  done  U>  xe-  tanee,  that  he  ilio'uMl  It  were 
lis  evi],  Tliere  were  many  better  they  should  decide  well  than 
jjties  in  the  existing  laws;  that  they  should  decide  quickly, 
me  time  It  would  be  equal-  He  had  heard  the  opinions  of  many 
dship  upon  the  industrious  magiMratcs  in  the  country  respect* 
f  sociuly  to  be  buitliened  ing  this  bill,  and  he  was  sonj  to 
Jdilionul  taxation.  The  say,  the  majority  of  them  did  not 
■ble  geiitleman  entered  in-  think  so  favourably  of  it  as  he  did. 
rneral  principle  cf  the  mea-  Yet  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
d  hoped  that  time  and  op-  taken  in  this  bill  to  avail  ourselves 
;y  would  be  afforded  to  of  the  existing  charitable  insiita- 
t  unobjectionable.  After  cicns  for  education.  Means,  he 
;bate  llie  moiion  was  carri-  thought,  might  be  found  to  com-  ■ 
the  bill  committed  for  die  bine  them  better  with  the  seneral 
y;  when  education  proposed  in  the  biU.  Tlie 
i.  Bourne  thought  that  tlie  schools  should  not  be  made  entire- 
sory  education  proposed  by  ly  free,  but  it  should  be  loade  the 
was  liable  to  many  incon-  interest  of  the  masters  to  obtain  as 
ies.  It  would  not  be  gene-  many  scholars  as  possible.  He 
Led  upon  with  Zealand  good  thought  that  this  was  more  pecu- 
id  in  that  case,  how  could  liarly  required  in  Ireland,  and  that, 
Iteudi'd  with  beneficial  cf-  perhaps,  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Ho  should,  therefore,  pre-  poor  there  the  very  existence  of 
intar/  education,  and  for  this  country  depended,  Heihought 
rpose  he  should  propose  a  that  instruction  would  confirm 
mrporting  "That  it  should  their  attachment  to  this  country, 
'ul  for  the  rhurch-warden  and  show  them  the  value  of  the 
^rseers  of  any  parish,  with  connection.  No  man  was  more  a 
of  the  parlsliioners,  to  friend  to  educating  the  poor  than 
b  a  school  or  schools  for  the  himself;  but  he  hoped  the  house 
ion  ot  the  poor,  to  be  sup-  would  adopt  such  a  mode  as  would 
out  of  the  rates,  under  meet  the  wishes  a,nd  opinions  of  the 
Ies  anB  regulations  as  they  country  at  large, 
liinfc  proper."  Should  tliis  Mr.  Whitbrcad  said,  that  hi* 
>e  adopted,  he  did  not  wish  object  was  to  give  every  person  a 
topassintoalawduiing  the  right  to  claim  the  keys  of  know- 
session,  but  merely  Uiat  it  ledge,  and  to  prevent  education 
le  submitted  to  the  country,  from  being  dependent  on  charity 
(Vilberforce  reasoned  on  tlie  alone.  He  was  surprised'  to  hear 
y  of  delay,  before  the  house  tliL-  Iton.  gentleman,  at  the  eom- 
i^any  decision.  No  man  niencement  ofhis  speech,  express 
re  strongly  convinced  than  a  diilidcnce  in  delivering  an  0(H- 
>f  the  utility  of  education)  niun.  He  had  supposed,  that  bit 
his  opinion  he  was  the  mc>re  mind  had  been  so  turned  to  every 
ed  by  lately  observing  the  subject  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
ing  inferiority  of  the  peas-  -  that  he  would  have  been  the  man 
r  the  south  and  west  to  tlic  most  prepared  to  ^ive  a  de- 
'  the  north  of  England,  cidtid  opinion  on  the  subject.  In 
idncattonwas  general     It  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  w-ts 

however 
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however  agreeably  relieved,  by  next  session,  and,  in  the  mean 
hearing  him  emphatically  declare,  time,  be  circulated  in  the  country, 
that  <<  the  diffusion  of  Icnowledge  it  would  be  no  better  than  so  much 
was  the  greatest  possible  blessing  waste  paper;  and  that  next  ses- 
to  a  nation/'  He  was  sure  that  sion  the  same  arguments  for  delay 
be  had  always  hoped  that  another  would  be  again  urged.  Should 
race  of  men,  for  whom  he  had  so  the  present  amendment  be  carried, 
strenuously  laboured  (the  Africans),  he  should  despair  very  much  of 
voald  be  in  time  benefited  by  the  ever,  at  any  future  period,  accom- 
gospel.  But  how  was  it  to  be  plishing  hi&  object.  After  a  short 
aifitised,  unless  people  had  so  much  debate  the  amendment  was  carried ; 
education  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  ?  the  bill  was  passed  August  5th, 
How  was  any  knowledge  to  be  and  carried  to  the  house  of  lords, 
obtained,  if-  the  very  keys  of  that  where  it  was  thrown  out. 
bowledge  were  withheld?  He  July  22.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
daimed  It  as  the  birthright  of  every  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he 
subject  of  the  united  kingdom,  had  the  honour  to  give,  rose  to 
that  those  keys  of  knowledge  should  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
be  given  them.  The  honourable  the  military  measures  which  his 
gentleman  had  appeared  to  think  majesty's  ministers  thought  it  their 
that  it  was  of  the  last  necessity  duty  to  propose;  a  subject  at  adl' 
that  the  poor  of  Ireland  should  be  times  important,  but  perhaps  never 
edacated.  If  this  were  so,  surely  so  important  as  at  the  present  mo- 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  mentous  crisis.  It  had  been  to 
teminded  the  honourable  gentle-  him  a  subject  of  considerable  uneasi- 
non,  that  we,  who  were  only  so-  ness,  that  the  production  of  these^ 
joumers  on  earth  for  a  short  while,  measures  had  been  somewhat  de- 
most  legislate  for  the  passing  ge-  layed  by  his  own  personal  indisposi* 
aeration,  as  well  as  for  posterity ;  tion  j  but  there  were  other  and 
3nd  that,  if  the  measure  were  al-  more  serious  causes  which  had  in- 
lowed  to  be  of  great  importance,  duced  government  not  to  be  hasty 
>t  should  not  be  unnecessarily  de-  in  bringing  them  forward.  His 
layed.  The  honourable  gentle-  majesty's  ministers  could  not  but 
niajn  who  spoke  last  would  under-  feel,  on  coming  into  office,  that  the 
stand  him  when  he  said,  that  the  event  of  the  campaign  on  the  con- 
hill  seemed  now  to  be  iii  the  hands  tinent  which  was  then  opening, 
^  the  gradual  abolitionists.  He  whether  r  favourable  cr  disastrous, 
^d  no  doubt  that  the  present  was  likely  to  present  to  the  obser- 
daose  would  be  supported  by  those  vation  of  parliament  the  truest 
^  wished  to  get  rid  of  die  bill  motives  for  exciting  them  to  exer- 
^  any  means.  It  was  absurd  to  tion ;  motives  mucn  more  power- 
^i  of  compulsory  education ;  ful  than  any  which  the  statements 
^^  was  no  power  which  could  of  government,  could  otherwise 
compel  persons  to  learn.  The  bill  produce.  He  could  also  assure 
^cntmerely  to  compel  the  establish'  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
^ents  of'schbols,  and  when  they  opposite,  that  his  majesty's  mini- 
*ere  established,  certain  he  was  sters  were  anxious  that  their  return 
that  education  would  necessarily  to  office  should  not  be  marked 
follow.  He  was  convinced  that  if  with  any  undue  impatience  to  sub- 
thehill  was  to  stand  over  for  the  vert  the\plans  of  their  predeces- 
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sors*      If  tlic  late    admiuistratton  to  the  wants  of  the  conntry,  bet 

allowed,  when  they  were  in  office,  that  for  every  thing  of  that  de- 

that  the  military  strength  of  die  scriptton  a    regular   and  efficient 

country  was  inadequate  to  its  ob-  force    must    be   substituted.      In 

jects^  how  much  more  so  must  it  submitting  to  parliament  what  had 

now  be,  when  it  was  hardly  pos-  occurred  to  his  majesty's  ministers 

sihle  to  turn  our  eyes  to  any  quar-  as  most  expedient  on  this  subjecti 

ter  in  which  the  interests  of  Great  he  hoped  they  would  not  expect 

•Britain  were  not  at  stake  !     If  the  amy  peculiar  novelty.    He  acknow- 

sphere  of  action  were  great,  when  pledged  that  he  had  aot  made  any 

the    right    honourable  gentleman  very  great  discovery :  he  had  in- 

was  in  power,  how  much  was  it  ex-  deed  avoided  every  tiling  tlrat  ap- 

jtended  at  the   present    moment !  peared  mighty  ingenious,  ^because 

We  had  now  to  support  new  prin«  he  knew  very  well  that  on' all  sub- 

ciples  of   policy,  and  to  feed  so  jects,    and  especially  on  military 

much  larger  an  army  employed  on  subjects,  these  ingenious  and  com- 

foreign  service.     In  the  army  at  .plicated    theories,   although  they 

home,  also,  we  were  called  upon  might  look    extremely    well    on 

cither  to  make  a  great  e^rt  to  paper,  were  fovnd  to  be  sadly  de* 

render  the  second  battalions  of  our  iicient  when  attempted  to  be  put 

regimems  efficient,  or^^with  a  due  into  practice.     He  "was  persuaded, 

regard  to  ccconomy,  to   abandon  whatever  bis  opinion  of  the  mill- 

them  altogether.     He  was  appre-  tary  plans  of  the  righn  honourable 

hensive,  however,  that,  should  they  gentleman  might  be,  that  at  all 

-be  aibandoncd,  the  weakness  which  times,  and  in  a  state  of  war  above 

marked  them  would  chanictcrise  all  other    times,    it  vras  infinitely 

the  first  battalions,  and  that  the  better  to  adopt  the  military  estt- 

first  battalions  would  soon  become  blishm^ts  of  the  country  as  ihey 

as  inefficient  as  it  was  so  deeply  to  stood,  and  to  fortify  and  support 

be  lamented  that  the  second  bat-  them,  than  to  weaken  and  Arow 

ta lions  now  were.     It  was  impos-  them  down  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 

sible  to  look  to  the  general  aspect  stituting  some  speculation,  of  whicli 

of  Europe,  and  to  tne  returns  on  experience  alone  could  prove  the 

the  table,  by  which   it  appeared  superiority.    There  seemed  to  be 

how  large  a  portion  of  our  force  this  simple  alternative  on  which  to 

was  employed  abroad,  and,  even  decide:  if  we  were  to  raise  a  great 

on  the  most  superficial  view,  en-  numberof  men  by  ballot,  the  coim- 

tertain  a  d«ubt  of  the  ncces:»ity  of  try  must  be  called  upon  either  lo 

great  exertions  indeed,  if  we  were  submit  to  a  ballot  for  men  direct 

desirous  of  preserving  our  security  for  the  regtdar  army,  or  to  sub- 

at  home,  and  of  not  abandoning  mit  to  a   ballot  for  men  for  the 

our  military  greatness  abroad.     If  militia,  with  the  view  of  our  draw- 

the    necessity    were    disputed,  he  ing  from  the  militia  that  aid  which 

was  prepared,  and  stated  his  per-  the  incomplete    regiments  of  the 

sonal  responsibility  to  prove  (could  line  required.    Having  detailed  the 

he  do  so  without  divulgine  that  grounds  on  which  the  measure  ta 

which  ought  not  to  be  Qivulged),  be  proposed  had  been  adopted,  it 

hy  the  most  satisfactory  and  un*  became  necessary  to  state  the  ex^ 

doubted  details,  that  no  volunt:iry  tent  of  the  levy.     At  the  termira* 

<>r  other  local  force  was  adecjuute  tion  of  fire  years  service,  all  men' 

balloted 
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the  militia  were  en-  of  the  Iriih  militia  cstublishment, 

eir    Jisclwrge.      Tht  rather  than  to  lake  two  (il'ihs   of 

iments    proved,    that  the  British  miUtia  and  a  h;iif  of  the 

hcT  nert  to  the  sue-  Irish  militia; became,  ;is  s.'veral  of 

,  between  five  and  six  the    mihtia    re^'iments    were    not 

he  militia  would  be  so  completely    (illed    tip,    the    latter 

leir  liischargc,  beside  mode   ivniiM    wcalren    tJiem    loo 

nduced  by  other  cir-  much.     In  one  word,  hy  the  pro- 

-le  was  aniious,  when  posed    plan,     tlie    British    militia 

f  ballot  was  agitated,  would  lem.iin  at  three-fifths,  and 

[he  house  the  expudi-  the  Irish  milirij  at  one-halt',  of  its 

din;;  not  only  a  cover  present   estnLlishment.     The  men 

iency,  and  this  waste,  to  be  raised  by  ballot  ivere,  as  he 

;  a  number  of  super-  before  stated,  for  tliree  objects  i  ,to 

or  whom  the  officers  cover  the  waste  in  the  militia,  to 

riilitia  would  be  suf-  snpply  ihe  deficiencies  occasinnfd 

3ul(t  render  any  furtJl-  by   so  great    a   transfer  from   ths 

■  tv-o  or  three  years  militia    regiments  lo   the  rec;ulir 

essary;  so  that  a  se-  army,  ana  to  provide  a  body  nf 

be  given  to,  the  line,  supernumeraries  larije  enouj^h   to 

ual  ballot  would  not  prevent  the  speedy  recurrence  of 

ictition  with  their  or-  thebalbt.     To  cifeet  these  objects, 

ling.     In  looking  to  it  haii  been  thonj;ht  better  to  men- 

fmen  which  it  would  lion  a   proportion,  rather  than  a 

riitEB  for  these  pur-  defined  noniber.     As  th?  law  at 

luestions   offer  them-'  present  stood,  his  majesty  was  im- 

onsidemtion:     What  powered  to  call  on  the  counties  to 

len  could  the  militia  ballot  for  a  snpplemcniiiry  militia, 

e  ?  and  what  number  amounting,  in   Great    Britain,   to 

earmy  indispensably  2i,000  men,  viz.  2f),non  in  En;;. 

it  in  a  state  of  ade-  land,  and  4,000  in  ScoLknd.     As 

y  i  that  was,  to  place  the  number  of  the  supplementary 

ent,    including     the  mihtia    was  exactly    half    of  the 

ions,  on    its    proper  established  militia,  so  it  had  been 

iving    duly  weighed  deemed  advisalilc  to  prop^'se  that 

lis  majesty's  ministers  the  counties  should  be  called  npon 

[  all  those  men  now  for   a   supplementary  militia  and 

le   militia  exceeding  a  half,  making  36,000   men    for 

the  mihtia  establish-  Great   Britain,   besrdes    Sfiao  for 

at  firitain,  and  one-  Ireland.     Allowing  for  the  neces- 

itia  in  Ireland,  should  sary  waste,  this  would  add  at  least 

to  the  line.     By  this  3S,000  men  to  tlie  gross  military 

about   21,700    men  force  of  the  country,  and  2S,00U 

led  from  the  militia  men  to  the  regular  army  ;  leaving 

ian,  and  about  7,000  with  the  militia  a  large  body  of  su- 

litia   cf  Ireland.      It  pemumcraries,  sulBcient  for  a  long 

ighi  better  to  propose  period  to  release  the  standing  army 

excess   above    three-  from  the  embarrassments  which  a 

itish  militia  establish-  ballot  must   occasion;  and,  when 

excess  above  one-half  peace  should  arrive,  instead  of  not 
P  3                   having 
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having  any  militia  at^J!,  the  coun- 
try would  possess  a  militia  of 
36,000  men,  and  would  only  have 
to  raise  the  diilerence  between  that 
number  and  the  full  establishment, 
namely,  a  fourth,  or  t^'elve  thou* 
sand  men.  Having  thus  stated 
the  extent  to  which,  in  the  present 
public  exigency,  it  had  been 
thought  wise  to  carry  the  increase 
of  the  regular  army  from  tlie  mi- 
litia, he  observed  that  no  pains  had 
been^  spared  by  his  majesty's  go- 
yemment  to  digest  a  mode  of  trans- 
ferring the  men  from  the  militia  to 
the  line,  more  free  from  the  objec- 

•  tion  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  devised,  more  palatable  to  the 
officers  of  the  militia,  and  less  like- 
ly to  hurt  that  just  pride  in  their 
different  regiments,  which  they  so 
laudably  entertained.  He  had  al- 
ways advised  that  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  volunteer  corps 
shoiila  be  upl^eld,  until  some  other 
decisively  superior  establishment 
ceuld  be  discovered  as  a  substitute. 
His  majesty's  present  government 
had  re-established  the  system  of 
inspection  of  the  volunteers  :  with- 
out that  system  it  was  impossible 
that  any  principle  of  ajconomy 
could  be  observed,  that  any  security 
could  be  enjoyed  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  funds  appro- 

'  priated  to  various  parts  of  the 
volunteers  service,  or  that  the  vo-. 
lunteer  establishment  could  be 
kept  in  an  organized  state*  It  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  encourage  volunteer 
corps,  not  to  substitute  permanent 
service  for  their  drill  days,  for  that 
in  most  cases  would  be  inconve- 
nient, and  in  many  impracticable, 
but  to  pass  those,  drill  days  in  ex- 
ercises from  home.  It  would  then 
be  seen  which  of  those  who  entered 
into  volunteer  corps,  did  it  for  the 
S9ike  of  exemption,  or  for  other  mo- 


tives.    If  parliament  should  thbk 
fit  to  adopt  any  subsequent  mea- 
sure on  this  subject,  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  not  shrink  from  it. 
Let  them,  however,  be  deliberate 
in  their  undertaking,  recollecting 
the  old  saying,  "the  more  haste 
the  worse  speed."    The  noble  lord 
here  entered  into  a  brief  recapitu- 
latTon  of  his  arguments.    He  had 
been    called  upon  to  propose  to 
parliament,  in  a  time  of  exigency, 
a  measure  adequate  to  meet  tliat 
exigency,    and'  which     therefore, 
whatever  its  nature  might  be,  was 
open  to  strong  and  plausible  objec- 
tions, since  it  must  be  one  of  great 
burden,  /^nd  imposing  great  sacri- 
fices  on  a  country  which  had  already 
borne  great   burdens    and  made 
great  sacrifices,  not  with  patience 
only,  but  with  pleasure.  ^But  he 
was  convinced  that   the  country 
would  feel  now,  as.  it  had  alv^ays 
felt,  that  those  who  pr(»osed  these 
burdens  were  its  best  friends,  be* 
cause  they  were  proposed  for  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  conn* 
try.     On  subjects  of  this  nature, 
considerable    difficulty  existed  in 
givihg  a  preference  to  one  among 
various  measures,  all  standing  on 
the  ground  of  solid  argument  and 
ingenious  reasoning  ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  house,  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  had  the  honour  to 
submit  to  them  was  the  result  of 
the     most    anxious   consideration 
from  the  earliest  period  after  the 
acceptance  of  office  by  his  maje&» 
ty's  ministers.    They  had   nniade 
the  bejt  proposition    they  could* 
had  disturi>ed  as  little  as  possible 
the    existing    establishment,    and 
had  not  allowed  themselves  to  en- 
ter the  field  of  military  discovery. 
Unquestionably  the  militia  service 
would,'  for  a  time,  be  disturbed* 
but  it  would  soon  recover  itself ; 
and  he  was  sure,  that  when  the 

officers 
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efficers  of  the  militia  considered  the  period  pf  bringing  forward  the 

that  the  men  taken  out    of  ~  the  measure,  as  a  case  had  not  been 

znilitia»  for  the  advantage  of  ihe  shown  that  proved  that  a  dispose* 

couatry,  were  only  those  men  who  able  force  or    28,000    men  to  the 

Blast  soon  have  been  discharged  line  vras  wanting:  he  considered 

by  lawy  and  that  in-  lieu  of  them  the  measure  of  ballot  as  highly  ob- 

they  would  receive  fresh  and  abun-  jectionable. 

dant  materials  for  rendering  tlie  Mr.  Yorke  entered  at  much 
militia  efficient  both  in  peace  and  length  into  the  critical  situation  of 
ivar,  they  would  give  their  cordial  this  country;  and  insisted  that  a 
support  to  the  measure.  It  was  a  single  false  step  might  now  be  our 
consolation  to  reflect,  that  tlie  his-  ntier  ruin.  He  considered  the 
tory  of  this  country  did  not  afford  measure  proposed  as  one  of  pecu- 
an  instance  in  which,  when  the  liar  efficacy;. but  objected  to  the 
public  mind  was  called  upon  to  balloting  of  36,000  men  to  supply 
encounter  difficulties,  it  was  not  tlie  vacancies  in  the  militia.  He, 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Britain  however,  reminded  the  house,  thiit 
to  rise  superior  to  every  obstacle,  there  was  no  great  army  kept  up 
and  never  to  be  so  strong,  or  so  di-  by  any  country  in  the  world,  with- 
stinguished,as  after  the  pressure  of  out  some  degree  of  compulsion, 
distress.  That  individual,  who,  It  was  by  compulsion,  in  its  strict- 
unfortunately  for  the  world,  had  est  form  of  conscription,  that  the 
acquired  such  an  ascendency  on  person  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  continent,  was  little  aware,  France  was  able  to  conquer  al- 
ibat  by  that  very  ascendency,  he  most  the  wiiole  of  Europe ;  and  in 
wascrcatinginihis  country  a  power  order  to  oppose  him,  we  must  at 
to  which  the  world  might  ultimate-  least  preserve  that  power  which 
\j  look  for  deliverance ;  and  that  the  constitution  of  this  country 
out  of  the  necessity  which  his  gave,  us  by  ballot.  Tne  greatest 
inordinate  ambition  produced,  exertion  which  the  country  could 
the  military  character  of  Great  make  would  be  barely  sufficient ; 
Britain  would  probably  be  raised  but  certainly  it  was  no  time  to 
to  a  greater  height  tlian  any  to  throw  a^vay  any  of  the  means  of 
^ch  it  had  hitherto  attained,  exertion  which  had  formerly  been 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  ob-  resorted  to.  He  proceeded  to 
serving,  that  he  should  divide  the  comment  on  the  plan  brought 
measure- into  two  bills;  and  that  if  forward  by  Mr.  Windham,  which 
the  bill  for  which  he  was  about  to  he  considered  as  both  inefficient 
move,  should  not  be  ready  for  de*.  and  dangerous  ;  and  he  thought 
livery  to  members  on  that  night,  that  the  late  ministers  must  have 
of  which  he  was  somewhat  appre-  been  insane  to  have  sent  such  a 
hcnsive,  he  should  not  press  the  force  as  that  under  general  Craw- 
second  reading  on  Friday,  but  pro-  ford  to  a  distant  climate,  after 
pose  that  it  be  postponed  to  Mon-  the  battle  of  Jena  had  been  lost. 
dzj.  He  then  moved  for  leave  to  .  Mr.  Bathurst  commended  the 
^ring  in  a  bill,  for  allowing  a  plan  of  the  late  ministers;  and 
certain  proportion  of  the  militia,  in  niade  some  strictures  upon  lord 
Great  Britain,  voluntarily  to  enter  Casllereagh  for  not  introducing  his 
:iito  his  majesty's  forces.  measure  sooner. 

Sir  G.  Warrcnder'  objected   to         Mr.  ^  Windham    said,    that   if 
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the  2*5,000  men  vere  prevailed 
Bpon  to  enter  immediately  into  the 
regular  army  from  the  militia,  he 
could  not  see  that  there  would  he 
any  important  accession  of  real 
strength  until  thejr  places  could  be 
well  supplied ;  ijior  did  he  see  what 
great  good  would  result  from  it, 
tinless  ministers  could  bespeak  their 
invasion  at  their  own  time,  and 
tell  Bonaparte  tliat  he  must  not 
come  until  all  those  new  balloted 
meji  were  trained,  and  fit  to  op- 
pose him.  The  noble  lord  need  not 
nave  taken  much  pains  to  assure 
the  house,  that  there  was  nothing 
ingniiious  or  original  in  his  plan, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  ever  since 
the  year  1796,  increasing  the 
militia  by  ballot,  and  then  draft* 
ing  from  them  to  the  line,  was  the 

,  constant  resource  when  a  consider- 
able  addition  was  necessaiy  to  the 
regular  force.  The  additional 
force  act  had  completely  failed  be- 
fore he  had  moved  for  its  repeal. 
I'hc  men  that  it  did  raise  were  an 
enormous  expense  to  the  country, 
and  would  be  had  on  much  cheap- 

^  cr  terms  if  no  such  bill  had  ever 
j)assed.  As  for  the  plan  which  he 
brought  forward  in  the  last  session, 
so  far  from  producing  it  as  a  gf and 
specific  or  nostrum,  the  character 
tnat  the  true  practitioner  would 
give  of  it  was  tnis,  that  he  had  told 

•  the  country  that  there  had  hitherto 
been  too  much  quackenr>  too  much 
bleeding,  purging,  cupping,  and 
other  violet  remedies  j  and  that 
all  that  he  proposed  was,  that  the 
country  should  be  left  a  little  to  its 
own  real  strengtlr  and  constitution, 
which  he  was  sure  had  enough  of 
thesv'D/jf  natuta  to  recover  from  the 
situation  in  which  all  the  doctors 
had  placed  it.  He  only  $aid,  that 
in  a  free  country,  if  you  wished  to 
have  an  army,  yotL  should  make 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  desirable 


for  men  to  embark  in ;  bat  alt  diat 
we  were  to  hear  of  in  the  pretent 
bill,  were  ballot  and  bounty. 

After  some  further  debate,  in 
which  the  secretary  at  war,  Nfr. 
Bathurst,  Mr.  S.  Lefevre,  Mr. 
Herbert,  lord  Howick,  lord  H, 
Petty,  Mr.  Whitbread  and  sir  A, 
Wellesley,  briefly  spoke,  the  two 
bills  were  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordercfd  to  be  read  a  second  xxtts^ 
on  Monday  ;  and,  after  much  dis- 
cussion and  son^e  alterations,  were 
passed  into  a  law. 

The  house  went  into  a  commit* 
tee  on  the  Irish  insurrection  Kill, 
A  short  conversation  took  place  on 
aif  amendment  proposed  last  night 
by  sir  J,  Newport,  which  was  nega* 
tived  on  a  division. 

For  it  29— Against  it  53. 

On  the  clause  for  empowering^ 
magistrates,  in  the  night  time,  to 
break  into  houses  suspected  of  be- 
ing  inhabited  by  seditious  pers^is, 
along  conversation  arose  on  the 
wording  of  it. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  said,  that  tho 
rules  of  decorum  demanded  that, 
at  least,  time  should  be  afforded 
the  poor  females  of  the  family  to 
put  themselves  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
seen  by  male  visitof  s  of  die  descrip- 
tion likely  to  storm  a  cottage  in 
the  dead  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Laing  expressed  himself 
hostile  to  the  clause,  and  averse  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill  in  erery 
shape,  especially  as  being  in  hi^ 
opinion  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Grattan  considered  the 
power  which  was  committed  ta 
magistrates  as  very  dangerous, 
however  ilecessary,  particularly 
as  the  execution  ot  it  Would  pro- 
hably  be  Entrusted  ^o  the  mo5t  de^ 
sperate  fellows  in  the  country. 
Should  they  be  authorized  to  break 
into  a  house,  and  even  into  the 
b.edTroom   of  a    lady,  after    any 

time 
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at  might  seem  reasonable  to  Mr.  Perceval  agreed  to  the  pro. 

thit  wow'd   bring  such    an  piiety  of  such  a  clause ;  and  Mr. 

on  the  hill  as  wouM  destroy  Croker  then  drew  up  a  clause,  pro- 

rpo&es    intended.       Female  viding    that    the    person  ia  whose 

v^  might  then    receive   in-  house  such  arms.  Sec.  were  found 

niich  would  never  be  for-  coneealed,  should  bo  found  guilty, 

or  forgiven ;  and  to  talk  of  unless  he  were  able  to  prove  that 

isation  for  which  would  be  such  arms  were  tliere  placed  with- 

jus.       He,    therefore,    was  out    his     knowledge.      The    bill 

i    that    an    interval  of  ten  fmallv  passed  both  hou'^es :  which 

i  should   be    appomted  to  gave  rise  to  a  motion  on  the  state 

beforetliey  were  auihoriied  of  Ireland- by   Mr.    Sheridan,  to 

I  the  house.  which  we  shall  refer, 
solicitor-gene  raj  (Mr.  Plo- 

upponed  ilie  introduction  of  house  of  lords. 
jrds    "  a  reasonable  time," 

ding,  that  were  tJie  magi-  August  4th.  Lord  Arden   rose, 

tied  down  to  any  set   time  on  the  second  reading  of  the  office 

they  made  their  entrance,  reversion  bill  being  moved,  to  op. 

It  happen  that  they  would  poseit.     He  considered  it  as  tctally 

ime    for    preparations    for  unnecessary,  and  as  a  very  inde- 

or  defence  being  made  witli-  centattack  upon  the  consticutional 

fio«se,and  whichtliey  them-  preror-ative  of  the  crown.f    Some 

[night  perceive,  without  be-  reasons,  he  thought,  ought  to  have 

rmitted   by  the   law  to  an-  been  shown  for  proposing  so  extra- 

■,  it'  they  wen;  in  every  case  ordinary  a  measui  e ;  but  no  ground 

t  to  wait  ten  mimiies,     A  had  been  assigned  for  it,  except  a 

1.  then    took  place,    when  very  eitra ordinary  and   uncalled- 

ippcared  For  the  words  "a  for   resolution  of  a  committee  of 

lb le  time"  standing  part  of  the  house  of  commons.     He  could 

luse,   71 — Against  it  30—  not  hdp  recollecting   the  singular 

ty  tl.  ■  circumstances  under  which  that  re- 

j.    Newport    moved,    as  a  solution  was  adopted  by  the  bouse 

that  the  magistrate  should  of  commons.  Before  such  an  at- 
ged  to  communicate  to  the  tack  had  been  made  on  tlie  crown, 
leutenant  the  names  of  the  it  ought  to  have  been  shown  that 
I  appointed  by  them  to  search  some  unconstitutional  exercise  had 
,  in  the  space  of  three  days  been  made  of  the  practice  cf  grant- 
heir  appointment,  under  the  ing  places  in  reversion :  this,  how- 
r  of  100/.  ;  which,  after  a  ever,  had  not  been  done,  and  he, 
discussion,  was  agreed  to.  therefore,  should  vote  against 
!  clause  punishing  the  con-  the  further  progress  of  the  bilh 
rntof  arms,  &c.  l.ord  Grosveuor  regretted  tJiai 
d  Howick  obseryed,  that  none  of  his  majesty's  minister* 
night    be    found   concealed  were  present,  and  was  sorry  to  see 

me  precincts  of   s\   house  the  bill  opposed  by  any  noble  lord 

It    the    knowledge    of     the  connected  with  them.     The  noble 

.    He  therefore  wished  that  lord   then'  showed  the  advantaf;e 

clause  should  be  introduced  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  public 

^dng  such  persons.  would  obtqin  ^7  the  abolition  of 

tlie 
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reversions.  He  observed,,  that 
these  places  were  frequently  grant- 
ed to  children,  and  that  the  mini- 
.stersof  the  day  had  no  means'  of 
rewarding  persons  grown  gray  in 
the  public  service,  it  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  give  pensions  to 
such  persons,  and  thus  the  public 
burthens  were  greatly  increased.   - 

Lord  JLaudcrdalc  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  state  of  the  benches 
opposite  to  him.  The  public  would 
learn,  with  feelings  of  astonishment, 
that  on  a  question  of  so  much  im- 
portance his  ms^esty's  ministers 
had  thought  proper  to  absent  them- 
sel^ves,  while  their  most  immediate 
connections  came  down  tp  oppose 
it.  Though  every  noble  lord  acted 
from  his  own  sense  of  duty,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  public 
not  to  suppose  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  sent  down  their  friends 
to  oppose  a  measure,  though  they 
were  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
against  it  themselves. 

Lord  Melville  concurred  with 
the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  in 
one  sentiment.  ^He  thought  with 
him,  that  his  majesty's  ministers 
ought  to  have  been  present  to  de- 
fend the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
which  this  ybill  attempted  to  in- 
fringe. He  believed,  however, 
that  their  s^l^sence  was  not  owing 
to  any  ignorance  of  its  progress, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  they 
viewed  it  in  the  same  light  as  he 
did :  but,  since  so  much  had  been 
said  of  their  absence,  he  would 
ask,  what  had  become  of  the  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  watch  over 
this  bill  with  a  parental  attention  ? 
He  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  bill  until  he  s;iw  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  house  yesterday,  but 
upon  reading  it,  he  imipediately 
determined  to  oppose  it.  He  could 
not  consent  to  such  ^^iU  as  the. 


present,  nor  could  he  for  a  Bicnnent 

consent,  that  after  a  benefkent 
reign,  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
such  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  prerogative  and  influence 
of  a  beloved  and  addred  mon- 
arch. He  was  far  from  believing 
that  the  public  feeling  was  interest- 
ed in  this  bill  in  the  way  the  noble 
lord  had  represented,  and  did  not 
think  this  a  period  in  which  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  ought  to  be 
abridged. 

Lord  Holland  replied  to  lord 
Melville  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length.  He  assure^  the  noble 
viscount,  that  he  was  much  misin- 
formed if  he  did  not  know  that  the 
public  feeling  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  thb  bill,  and  in  the 
measures  of  which  it  might  be  rx?- 

farded  as  laying  the  foundation, 
ie  could  not  help  thinking  that  its 
rejection  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  present  administration,  and 
deprecated  the  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  it  in  so  thin  a  house.  He 
should  therefore  move,  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow^ 
and  he  would  pledge  himself  that 
the  noble  lords  on  his  side  the  boose, 
to  whom  the  noble  viscount  had 
a}luded,  would  then  be  found  in 
their  places;  for  their  absence  was 
entirely  owing  to  an  opinion  im- 
pressed upon  them,  that  this  bill 
was  so  very  popular,  that  it  was 
impossible  any  could  be  found  to 
oppose  it. 

The  question  was  put  on  the 
amendment,  which  was  negatived, 
and  the  bill  was  afterwards  lost,  it 
being  carried  on  a  division,  15  to 
9,  that  it  be  read  a  second  >tinie 
this  day  three  months.  A  protest 
was  entered  on  their  lordships* 
books,  which  will  be  found  among 
the  Public  Papers. 

July  29.  Mr.  Perceval  prtfaced 

his 
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his  motion  for  an  additional  grant 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  by  observing,  that 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  process  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  if  his  discovery  acted  as 
a  preventative  of  the  small-pox» 
which  was  satisfactorily  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians»  its  benefits  could  hardly  be 
characterized  in  terms  sufficiently 
strong  and  expressive.  After  an 
inquiry  so  ably  conducted  by  the 
college  of  physicians,  the  result 
bad  been  found  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory^  and  he,  therefore, 
should  now  recommend  it  to  the 
committee,  £hat  Dr.  Jenner  should 
receive  another  erant  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  additional  to  the 
former.  He  then  took  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  contents  of  the  report 
before  the  house.  It  showed  how 
xnuch  preferable  vaccination  was 
to  the  practice  of  inoculation^ 
both  in  respect  to  its  great  com- 
parative security,  and  its  being 
iree  fix>m  those  dangers  and  incon- 
▼eniences  which  were  so  frequently 
attendant  on  the  latter  practice. 
It  appeared  that  one  in  six  died  of 
those  who  took  the  small-pox  in 
the  natcu^  way ;  and  of  those  who 
received  the  disease  by  inoculatico 
only  one  in  three  hundred  died. 
This  certainlj  demonstrated  the 
rast  utility  of  inoculation :  but  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
advantages  of  vacciiiation ;  for  it 
app^ed  that  in  164,381  cases  of 
▼accination,  the  deaths  only  a- 
monnted  to  three,  which  was  oilly 
equal  to  one  death  in  54,000  cases : 
out  of  the  above  immense  number 
of  cases,  only  56  had  been  after- 
wards seized  with  the  small-pox; 
in  66  cases  disagreeable  eruptions 
bad  appeared ;  in  24  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful :  in  all,  179  cases  where  its 
efiects  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
These  were  all  the  inconveniences 


resulting  from  ^ccination,and  they 
were  infinitely  smaller  in  propor- 
tion than  the  deaths  that  would 
have  been  caused  by  inoculation  in 
the  same  number  of  instances, 
even  takins;  it  for  granted  that 
tho^e  who  had  the  small-pox  had 
really  been  vaccinated, — ^which  was 
extremely  doubtful,-^while  the 
eruptions  might  proceed  from 
other  causes,  and,  being  latent  in 
the  system,  might  be  brought  out 
in  that  particular  instance.  But 
not  only  was  its  utility  experienced 
in  this  country,  it  extended  its 
benefits  through  the  whole  world. 
He  had  heard  a  ridiculous  objec- 
tion, namely,  that  this  discovery 
'woidd  produce  a  superabundance 
of  population,  which  in  a  late 
work  had  been  shown  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  so  many  disorders. 
But  he  was  convinced  that  every 
gentleman  who  heard  him  would 
say,  that  wherever  there  wtis  life, 
it  ought  by  all  possible  means  to 
be  preserved.  No  sum  of  money 
could  be  an  adequate  reward  for 
such  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
human  race;  but  still  the  science, 
the  industry,  and  the  disinterested, 
ness  of  Dr.'  Jenner  were  entitled 
to  a  certain  reward  from  his  coun- 
try. He  therefore]  moved  that 
the  sum  of  10,000/.  be  paid  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  as  a  reward  for  his  dis- 
covery of  vaccination. 

Mr.  Morris  moved  for  20,000/. 
instead  of  10,000/. ;  which,  after 
some  debate,  ^k^s  carried. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account 
of  the  debates  in  parliament  with 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  on  the  ISth  of  August; 
the  nature  of  which  tlie  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  stated  in  a 
very  argumentative  and^  eloquent 
speech : — My  object,  says  he,  is  to 
awaken  the  house  to  what  I  con- 
ceive. 
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eetve,  with  deferencev  to  be  x  Just 
seiMe  of  its  duty,— to  procure  from 
k  a  pledge  that  an  inquixy  will  be 
iostituted,  aftd^  tlnss  tohold  ont  to  the 
people  of  If^land  some  prospect 
of  redress,  some  assurance  Of  the 
frieiKfly  deposition  of  the  legisla* 
tare.  That  inquiry  is  necessary> 
HO-  man  can  deny ;  and  without 
lull  mformatkm,  I  must  say,  that 
k  is  not  becoming  in  us  to  take 
sneh  serious  measures  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  We.  hare,  in  fact, 
fceert  legislating  for  that  country 
Bpon  hearsay  and  authority  alone, 
nd  mark,  with  much  more  of 
hearsay  and  authority  against  than 
for  the  cause  you  have  pursued  ;— 
si)  this,  too>  while  you  have  had 
Ae  means  of  ample  inquiry  within 
your  reach.  Upon  what  grounds, 
then,  do  you  shrink  from  that  in- 
quiry ?  It  is  preposterous  to  pretend 
that  you  fly  from  it  because  you 
apprehend  danger  from  discussing 
the  affisiirs  of  that  country.  It  is 
eur  duty  to  inquire  upon  such  an 
occasion,  and  we  should  not  shrink 
from  that  duty  through  any  objec- 
tion to  the  trouble  that  niieht  at- 
tend it,  or  Arou^  any  idle  fear 
of  danger ;  but  •  least  o£  all 
^roug^  a  timid  apprehension  of 
the  troth. 

Widi  regard  to  die  motives  which 
have  urged  me  to  stand  forward 
Qpon  this  occasion,  I  have  bees 
prompted  to  it  by  duty  and  by 
Kelmg; — my  object,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  and  my  country, 
without  exciting  any  passion  or 
flattering  any  prejudice.  I  hope  I 
may  take  credit  for  being  as  httle 
hiclined  as  any  man  to  the  use  of 
mflammatory  langtiage ;  as  little 
disposed  to  promote  sedition,  of 
mutiny,  or  disaffection.  For  this, 
I  think,  I  am  entitled  to  take  cre- 
dit. There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man 
more   strongly  convinced  than  I 


am,  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
two  islands  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  connection.  I 
am  quite  assured,  that  if  there  be 
any  party  in  Ireland,  of  any  de» 
nomination,  whibh  would  advocate 
an  opposite  principle,  that  party 
is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  that  country,  and  should  call 
forth  the  vigilance  and  vigour  of 
the  law.  But  I  must  say,  8iat  all 
appearances  are  against  the  belief  , 
of  any  such  disaffection,  much  less 
of  organized  treason.  Indeed,  if 
I  could  imagine  an  observer  totally 
free  from  pmudice  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  his  inference  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  be  of  quite  an  opposite 
tendency. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the/e  ex- 
ists a  French  party  in  Ireland  ;  but 
when  was  it  that  such  party  did  not 
exist  in  that  country?  Since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  those  foul  and 
tyrannous  measures  which  origi- 
nated in  national  jealousy,  political 
prejudice,  or  religious  dissension^ 
but  particularly  tl>e  latter,  which 
drove  catholics  of  high  spirit  frmn 
tiicir  native  country,  numbers  of 
snch  exiles  feimd  an  asylum  in 
France ;  and  hence  a  correspond- 
ence between  them  and  their  re- 
lations in  Ireland,  which  naturallj 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  French 
party  in  Ireland,  and  an  Irish  party 
m  France.  But  the  existence  of 
such  a  party  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  insisted  upon  as  a  justification 
for  the  oppressive  laws  it  was 
quoted  to  support.  For,  what 
policy  could  be  more  mischievous 
and  inhuman,  than  perseverance 
in  the  same  persecuting  measures, 
which  originally  created  that  party? 
Let  the  state  or  Ireland  be  inquired 
into,  let  persecution  and  imustic* 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  French 
party  will  soon  ceaa^to  exist*  The 
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came  of  emigration  and  exile  from 
Ireknd  has  been  considerably  dt*- 
minished  under  the  auspicies  of  our 
present  most  gracious  sovereign ; 
but  stiil  a  great  deal  remains  to 
be  done  to  reconcile  to  their 
country  the  great  body  of  the 
Irish. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  took  a  com- 
prel>ensive  view  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
landy  and  contended  that  all  its 
faults  were  owing  to  ourselves,  and 
that  with  all  its  faults  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  measures  of  seve- 
rity lately  passed.  *^As  to  the 
conduct  which  ought  to  be  pursu- 
ed with  respect  to  Irdandi  don^t 
lee  it  be  imagined  tliat  I  should 
not  desire  to  nave  a  strong  armed 
ibrce  in  that  country.  1  would 
have  such  a  force  stationed  there, 
much  as  I  rely  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  people*  But  this  force  should 
be  the  protectors  and  advocates  of 
the  people.  It  should  not  be  placed 
there  to  act  as  execatienersy  but  as 
a  guard  of  honour  upon  the  con-, 
stitation,  the  liberty,  and  the  pro* 
peity  of  the  people :  and  su^h  an 
army  would  serve  still  more  to 
render  the  bills  I  have  referred  to 
quite  unnecessary  ;— -because,  if 
invasion  or  rebellion  should  take 
place,  the  peace  of  the  country 
would  be  vested  in  the  army.  For 
it  is  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in 
such  cases,  to  put  the  countrv 
under  martial  law,  and  in  such 
cases  only  can  martial  law  be  ne- 
ceisary,  particularly  if  you  keep  a 
large  force  in  the  country.  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  then,  is 
fully  competent  to  meet  any  real 
daitter  without  these  bills,  which 
are  m  fiict  nothing  but  martial  law 
in  masquerade.  It  is,  however, 
pretended  that  these  acts  are  only 
to  continue  for  a  certain  time  ;  that 
diey  only  involve  a  suspension  of 
the  constitution,  in  which  the  peo- 


ple have  a  reversionary  interest.  But 
I  do  not  know  when  the  suspenstoo 
is  to  cease.  It  began  in  1795,  and 
since  then  it  has  continued  without 
interruption,  and  the  lease  ha^  jusc 
been  renewed  for  three  years  long- 
er. I  am  of  opinion  that  a  peopte 
who  can  submit  so  long  to  such  a 
measure,  must  be  tolerably  well 
prepared  for  slavery :  indeed  it 
cannot  he  difficult  to  reconcile  them 
to  die  loss  jof  freedom.  In  renew- 
ing this  lease  to  government  of  the 
Irish  constitution,  ministers  would 
not  attend  to  the  advice  of  my 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Grat- 
tan)  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
lease.  No:  where  his  authority 
suited  their  views,  they  adopted  it# 
and  took  shelter  under  it;  but  when 
that  authority  was  against  them» 
they  rejected  it." 

Here  Mr.  Sheridan  entered  into 
a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  se- 
veral members  of  the  present  cabi- 
net with  respect  to  the  catholic 
question,  and  contrasted  those  who 
formerly  promised  so  nmch  to  the 
catholics  witli  those  who  had  lately 
endeavoured  to  put  an  eternal  bar 
to  their  hopes,  and  who  rabed  the 
cry  of  "  No  popery."  There  were 
some  of  the  latter  who  were,  no 
doubt,  actuated  by  conscientious 
motives.  He  was  most  sincerely 
disposed  to  do  credit  to  the  motives 
of  his  majesty,  and  had  no  doubt 
he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  pre- 
cepts of  conscience.  In  his  ho* 
nourable  mind,  he  was  confident* 
there  existed  as  much  abhorrence 
of  the  authors  of  any  cry  which 
could  disunite  and  distract  his  sub- 
jects, as  any  man  in  the  Aatioo 
could  feel.  He  had  no  hesiution 
in  ;ayin^,  that  those  men  who 
would  raise  any  thing  like  eternal 
obstacles  to  the  views  of.  the  catho- 
lics, must  act  disagreeably  io  him* 
whose  scruples  upon  the  subject 

might 
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might  be  removed  by  time  and 
considerattoiu  The  right  hon.  ^^« 
tleman  concluded  this  pai^t  of  the 
subject  by  referring  to  tne  conduct 
of  the  late  administration,  whose 
promptitude  m  dropping  the  bill  re- 
specting^ the  catholics  he  approved, 
perhaps  much  more  than  he  did  of^ 
their  original  introduction  of  it. 
"  I  thint"  says  Mr.  S.  *<  they 
began  at  the  wrong  end.  They 
should  have  commenced  the  mea- 
sure of  redress  in  Ireland  at  the 
cottage,  instead  of  at  the  park  and 
the  mansion*  To  have  gone  first 
to  the  higher  orders  of  the  catho- 
lics, to  have  sought  to  make  them 
judges,  and  peers,  and  commoners 
I  do  not  know  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing, had  it  taken  place,  would  not 
rather  have  served  to  aggravate 
discontent,  as  it  might  have  been 
construed  into  a  design  to  divide 
the  Interests  of  the  catholics.-  Sure 
I  am,  that  with  a  view  to  serve  or 
to  conciliate  the  catholic  popula- 
tion, I  mean  the  poor,  the  peasan- 
try, its  effect  would  be  nothing  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  quite  a  mock- 
ery ;  it  would  be  like  dressing  and 
decorating  the  topmasts  of  a  ship, 
when  there  were  ten  feet  water  in 
the  hold,  or  putting  a  laced  hat 
on  a  man  who  had  not  a  shoe  to 
his  foot.  The  place  to  set  but  at 
)n  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  thr:  peo- 
ple, is  the  cottage.  The  distressed 
state  of  the  peasantry  must  be  first 
considered,  and  above  all  the 
tythes. 

I  haveheard  it  said,  and  have  been  - 
always  shocked  at  the  assertion, 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  mipht  be 
comfdrtable  if  they  would,  if  they 
chose  to  be  industrious ;  and  that  it 
*  is  idle  to  attempt  any  improvement 
of  their  condition.  But  what  palpa- 
ble evidence  do  the  Irish  pea<;ants, 
wherever  you  meet  them,  afford 
of  the  falsehood  of  their  slanderers ! 


Can  any  men  exhibit  more  of  enter- 
prise than  those  peasants,  in  com- 
ing to  this  country  in  search  of 
employment,  or  more  of  afii^tion 
for  country  and  £imily,  in  return- 
ing home  with  the  pittance  they 
earn  here?  Is  it  not  manifest  to 
every  one  of  you,  that  the  chaise 
of  indisposition  to  ihdustry  cannot 
apply  to  those  poor  men,  who,  in 
fact,  do  all  the  •  hard  work  of  this 
metropolis  ?  When,  then,  the  Irish 
exhibit  such  a  character  in  this 
country,  it  is  impossible  that  such 
a  difierence  at  home  as  sonve 
gentlemen  assert  to  exist,  can  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  than  gross 
misrule.  If  I  were  proposing  thisb 
inquiry  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
I  should  expect  your  acquiescence 
in  it.  But  in  the  difficulties  which 
now  surround  the  country,  the 
claim  is,  in  my  mind,  irrestistible. 
I  know  it  has  been  long. the  hack- 
neyed cant,  that  such  and  such  is 
the  most  perilous  period  the  cotm- 
try  has  ever  knownf  But  without 
any  such  cant,  without  any  exag- 
geration whatever,  I  defy  any  man 
to  show  me  a  period  in  our  history 
so  full  of  peril;  and  where  shall 
we  look  for  aid  ?  I  am  sick  of  con- 
tinental alliances,  of  hearing  about 
the  magnanimous  Ale3Banaer,  &c. 
&c.  When,  however,  I  look  at 
the  conduct  of  that  sovereign,  tri- 
umphing at  Petersburg  upon  ac« 
quisitions  of  territory  plundered 
from  Prussia,  her  ally,  to  whom* 
were  he  really  magnanimous,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  given  terri- 
tory^ I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
turnings  to  the  continent  for  any 
thing  to  confide  in  for  our  exis- 
tence. When  I  look  at  France, 
not,  as  Mr.  Burke  described  it,  a 
blank' in  the  map  of  Europe;  but 
when  I  see  nothing  almost  but 
France  ;— when  I  look  to  the  state 
of  the  East-Indies,  and  to  that  of 
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0 — I  find,  indeed,  that 
rou  pledged  yourselves 
to  the  state  of  property 
ids,  and  very  properly 
ihen  you  thus  pledge 
)  inquire  as  to  the  pro- 
;  West-India  planters, 
h  for  me  to  -propose  a 
you  will  take  into  your 
1,  not  the  property  of 
but  their  allegiance, 
rights  ?^When  I  look 
r— but,  in  mentioning 
■,  I  should  be  sorry  if 
It  all  to  speak  in  terms 
1  encourage  a  disposi- 
render  that  privilege 
innot  surrender  witli- 
ming  our  maritime 
importance  [—when  I 
Tiewed  the  state  of  our 
inncctions,  and  allii^s, 
appearance  so  gloomy ; 
nable  that  I  should  ask 
It  your  statute  book, 
iy  the  means  of  con- 
alliance  of  your  own 

ch  menacing  danger 
js,  I  cannot,  without 

reflect  upon  the  man- 
!i    you    employ  yoiir- 

party  charging  the 
vhr  ■orrid—"Yotl  did 
No,  butyou  did  worse" 
I  raised  more  recruit^ 
' — '■  No,  but  it  did 
'  men  were  recruiting 
',  and  the  only  object 
ts  to  criminate  each 
nnot  patiently  think  of 
^uabbles,  while  Bona- 
i-,f.ii 


'  the 


.urrounding  France, 
lat  iron  frontier,  for 
dand  childish  ambitiim 
ic  fouricentli  was  so 
•  ith  kingdoms  of  his 
1, — securing  the  grati- 


tude of  higher  minds  as  thi 
age,  and  the  fears  of  otl 
pledges  for  his  safety.  His 
ordinary  fortifications.  Hi 
tello  towers  are  his  allies, 
and  sceptres  are  the  p.-tlisai 
his  entrenchments,  and  kin 
his  sentinels.  In  such  a  s 
the  world,  then,  and  with  s 
enemy,  viewing  this  enur 
the  only  remaining  subject 
ambition  to  destroy — sure 
policy  of  looking  to  all  tl:e 
of  strengthening  yourselves 
obvious  to  require  comment 
me  then  exhort  you  to  consii 
means  of  rendering  that  e 
really  serviceable  to  you. 
heard  of  subsidies.  Your  si 
to  Prussia  were  considerabl 
mount,  and  yet  quite  unproi 
in  effect.  Why  don't  you 
dii:e  Ireland?  And  all  the  f 
I  ask  for  her  is  your  conf 
affection  and  justice  to  her 
These  I  call  on  you  to  grai 
fore  it  be  too  late.  If  you 
to  see  the  danger  that  m 
and  will  not  consider  in  di 
about  the  means  which  I  f 
to  you  for  providing  agains 
is  a  bad  symptom.  1  hefirst  i 
ter  of  courage  is  to  look  at 
with  a  dauntless  eye,  and  il 
to  comtiat  it  with  a  dauntles: 
If  with  this  resolution  we  fn 
dangers,  history  will  do  jii; 
our  feelings  and  character, 
ever  may  be  the  exertions 
success  of  the  formidable 
who  would  destroy  us,  orol 
who  succeed  to  his  powe 
views.  The  honest  hiitori 
not  fail  to  yield  a  just  trit 
OUT  reputation.  If  faithful  t( 
selves,  if  united,  wo  shall  ii 
two  little  islands,  to  which, 
an  altar.  Freedom  has  flown 
iuge,  be  able  Lo  Sght  with  ; 
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Talorons  fiiry  of  men  defending  man's    firmaess,  and    a  ))atriot's 

a  violated  sanctuary.     The  rieht  lore.     He  heartily  coincided  vitii 

honourable   gentleman  concluded  him  in  his  sentiment;  it  was   in 

^ith  moTing—  the  application  of  that  sentiment 

**  That  uie  house  will,  imme*  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 

•  diately  on  the  nrieeting  of 'the  ensu-  ^om  him.     He  could  not  agree 

ing  session  of  parliament,  proceed  with  his  right  honpurable  friend 

to  take  into  their  most  serious  and  diat  there  were  no  jiUt  grounds  for 

'  si^emn  consideration  the  state  and  the  passing  of  the  Irish  arms  bill 

condition  of  Ireland,  in  the  anxious  and  the  Irish  insurrection  bill.    He 

hope  that  such  measures  and  reme-  had  v^ted  for  the  insurroctioa  bill, 

dies  may  be  safely  adopted,  in  re-  because  he  did  not  think  that  the 

gard  to  the  discontents  alleged  to  evil  apprehended   could  be  suffi- 

exist  in  that  country,  as  may  ren-  ciently  counteracted  by  the  tardy 

dcr  unnecessary  the  continuance  of  operation  of  the  common,law«  Mr. 

tho^  provisions  which  the  legisla-  Orattan  here  went  into  a  review  of 

ture  of   the  united  kingdom  has  the  question  of  tlie  necessity  for 

deemed  It  expedient  reluctantly  to  those  bills.     Speakingof  the  catho- 

adopt  at  the  close  of  the  present  lie  question,  he  expressed  his  assent 

session,    and    the   permanence  of  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  reasoning  on  that 

which  would  be  a  violation  of  the  subject.    The  parliament  have  no 

rights   of   the  people  of  Ireland,  rignt  to  impose  their  religion  on  a 

and  a  subversion  ot  tlie  spirit  and  people  wlio  obey   faithtuUy,  and 

practice  of  our  conslitution."  fight  ardently  in   behalf   of,    the 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  tliat  *iotwich-  laws  that  it  enacts.  No  one  set  of 
standing  the  large  drafts  of  troops  men  can  justly  dictate  to  another 
which  had  (jeen  made  from  Ire-  tlie  creed  of  their  own  orthodoxy- 
land,  there  was  still  a  sufficient  no  government  has  a  right  to  ob- 
number  left  for  its  defence.  He  trude  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
could  not  approve  of  the  allusion  himian  mind,  to  decide  between 
made  to  those  acts,  as  requiring,  in  its  God  and  its  responsibility.  But 
submission  to  them,  that  the  people  if-(continTjed  Mr,  C.)  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  surrender  their  of  Ireland  sec  their  situation  with 
liberties  for  ever  ;  nor  could  he  a  mind  truly  great, — ^if  with  a  dig- 
suppose  thdt  the  house,  after  adopt-  nified  compassion  they  pity  and 
«ng  them  on  the  most  mature  de-  forgive  the  pitiable  virulence  of 
liberation,  would  commit  the  in-  party  animosity, — if  they  forget 
consistency  of  passing  a  resolution  every  thing  but  themselves  and 
conveying  the  strongest  disappro-  what  they  have  been,  and  what 
balton  of  what  it  had  so  recei^tly  tliey  have  done,  in  1779,  when 
done.  He,  therefore,  moved  the  they  got  a  trade,  and  in  1802, 
previous  question.  when  they  got  a  constitution ; — if 

Mr.  Grattan  complimented  his  Ireland   but   remember  this,  and 

right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Shcri-  look   to  the    present    momentous 

dan),  who  had  upon  that  night  re-  crisis  with  the  eye  of  a  gallant 

asserted  his  claim  to  the  due  ap-  general,  and  a  high-minded  nation, 

plause  of  past  times,  and  the  dis-  then  will  she  best  reiute  the  calam- 

mterested  admiration  of  impartial  nies   of  ignoiance;  she  will   not 

posterity.  He  had  evinced  a  states-  turn  aside  from  the  cause  of  Great 

Britain, 
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fentainy  of  Europe,  andtfaeglobei  making  the  Irish  catholic  a  fiee> 

to  listen  to  the  moody  mutterings  man. 

of  any  shabby  mutineer.  Frencn  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Herbert 
politics  are  their  own  remedy,  recommended  to  the  right  honour* 
Ireland  need  not  look  to  Holland,  able  mover  to  leave  out  the  words 
where  commerce  invited  plunder,  that  seemed  to  reflect  upon  parluu 
bak  could  not  glut  it.  Ireland  ment  for  passing  the  late  bills  rela- 
need  not  look  to  Genoa,  where  y  ve  to  Ireland, 
prostration  was  the  result  of  an  ill-  .  Lord  W.  Russell  spoke  on  be- 
placed  ^d  hasty  confidence.  She  half  of  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Lock- 
need  not  look  to  Italy,  where  all  hart  against  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  re* 
that  was  made  sacred  by  time,  by  -plied.  ^ 
habit,  by  national  prejudice,  by  On  a  division  there  were  for 
religion,  served  only,  hj  the  rich-  Mr.  Sheridan's  mouon  1^3 
ness  of  the  spoUs,  to  heighten  the  Against  it  -  •  79 
splendourof  the  conAagration  that  r  -^  v 
consumed  them.  Let  her  remem-  /'rtday^  Auitut  14. 
ber  that  she  has  qualified  herself,  in  At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Quarme, 
pursuit  of  the  rights  she  has  ob-  the  deputy  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
tained,  by  the  freedom  that  sought  summoned  the  house  to  attend  ia 
and  the  allegiance  that  acknow*  the  house  of  peers  to  hear  the  com^ 
ledged  them.  Ireland  has  fought  missions  read  for  giving  the  royal 
bolaly  and  faithfully  to  secure  to  assent  to  several  bills,  and  for  |m* 
.England  the  constitution  Ireland  roguing  parliament, 
so  naturally  wishes  to  share  the  The  speaker,  accompanied  by 
blessings  of ;  but  she  will  continue  the  members,  immediately  pro- 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  she  has  ceeded  thither ;  and  on  their  return 
done  in  die  pursuit  d[  a  legitimate  he  read  a  copy  of  his  majesty's 
objeet,  by  legitimate  means.  Let  speech,  which  will  be  found  amonp 
it  be  for  you  to  answer  her  accord-  the  Public  Papers,  and  the  gende- 
ingly,  and  let  no  narrow  policy  men  immediately  separated.  Tk^s 
prevent  you  from  making  the  ended  the  sessions. 
Ixish    protestants    a    people,   by 
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AloUtioH  of  Hie  Slave  Trade— AUempl  to  render  Freehold  Propetig  TtaMe 
fur  Simple  Contract  Dells — Contideration  of  Ike  Pour  Laws — /Vopojrf 
Miasures  of  Reform — System  of  Finance —jiduuntagcDUs  Nrgotiation  aj 
the  Loan — Suspension  ig/'lhe  Practice  of  granting  Offices  in  Reversion-— 
Siluiition  if  Ireland — Importance  vfconctlialing  it — The  Caikotic  BUh- 
.  Its  u-ise  Provisions— Its  Impediments  and  Alar.domHent— Conduct  of 
Ministers  on  tltis  Suljecl — Their  Resignation — (Question  of  PteJges — 
,  Gtneral  Remarks  on  the  Proceedings  of  Ministers—  DusoUition  of  Par- 
liament— Outcry  against  it — Alarm  for  the  Church  Establishment — Cry 
of  A'o  Pbprry — lis  Effeilol  Bristcl—at  Liverpool — Lord  GrenvUUt 
Letter  lo  Dr.  Guskia— Contest  for  Yorkshire— for  Westminster^ Indis- 
crelion  of  Mr.  Pauil — Duel  letween  Mr.  PauUand  Sir  Francis  Burdetl 
—Lftlers  of  Mr.  Tooke—UnsoitLlted  Choice  of  Sir  Francis  Burdetf  for 
IHstminsler — Conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane — Saddin  Advance  upon  lie 
Poll,  of  Mr,  Sheriilaii— Return  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lord  Cochrane — Sin- 
gular Address  of  Sir  Francis  (0  the  Electors-— Trial  of  Strength  between 
ihe  old  and  new  Ministers. 

DNE  of  the  first  efforts  of  iRe  posing  of  them,  would  have  had 
ir.inistry  in  the  present  year,  to  sustain  from  their  conquerors 
as  directed  to  the  redemption  of  '  the  inflictroh  of  the  most  horrid 
leir  pledge  on  t3ie  subject  of  the  tortures  j  and  who  would,  there- 
liolition  of  the  slave-trade.  The  fore,  invariably  prefer  a  life  of 
Lscussionsof  the  last  twenty  years  slavery  (o  a  certain  and  cmrl 
ave  exhibited  this  interesting  topic  death,  and  consider  Uiemselvw  as 
1  every  possible  point  of  view,  of  extricated  by  their  purchasers  freni 
istice,  humanity,  'and  policy,  the  fiings  of  relentless  eoeniies. 
"he  efforts  of  die"  virtuous  aiilltlie  Others,  and  by  far  iJie  greater 
isci  during  tins  period,  were  in  nimibcr,  wlio  admitted  its  injus- 
Imost  incessant  conflict  with  the  lice,  and  deplored  its  inhumanity,  ^ 
ruggles  of  the  pitjudieed  and  insisted  on  its  p<>]itical  eKpedicnty.  j 
iterested.  Some  of  theadvocates  Without  the  importation  of  freyi 
>rthe  continuance  of  this  loatli-  slaves  it  was  stated  to  be  impossible 
ime  and  disgraceful  traCic,  even  to  keep  up  the  negro  population 
arrowed  their  argtiments  in  its  of  the  West-India  colonics,  and 
ipport  from  religi'in,  and  con-  those  dependencies  now  so  admi- 
dered  tliose  who  were  engaged  In  rably  prodiittive,  and  so  import- 
as  the  autlioriifd  esccutots  of  ant  and  indispensable  a  source  of 
vine  vengeance.  Many  endt-.i-  national  sirenjjih,  would  be  totally 
>ured  to  prove  thatthelradc,  wiili  iocap.ible  ol  cultivation.  But 
hatever  evils  it  might  occasion-  [■.opntatinn  (ionrishes  in  the  labori* 
ty  or  even  necessarily  beconncct-  ous  classes  of  every  community, 
1,  was,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  when  t!iey  are  not  overworked, 
advantageous  to  the  subjects  of  and  their  food  is  nourishing  and 
iriio,  being  generally  prisoners  sufficient,  more  than  in  any  other: 
WW,  but  for  tills  mode  of  dii-  and  if  the  slaves  in    the    British 

toioniw 
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colonies  require  annual  ipiporta*  maintensince  of  families^  will  in« 
tions  to  preserve  tbei^  number^  spire  gratitude  and  patriotism. 
this  must  inevitably  be  occasioned  From  the  extreme  iiumiliation  of 
by  the  scanty  nourishment  ajid  personal  slavery,  and  by  such 
eitreme  hardships  to  which  they  gradations  as  will  preclude  all 
are  exposed,  and  which  alone  danger  of  those  convulsions  which  " 
could  counteract  the  universal  have  occurred  in  some  of  the  West 
tendencies  of  nature  Under  favour-  India  islands,  and  are  irrelevantly 
able  circumstances.  These  were  held  up  as  a  warning  against  all 
in  fact  the  circumstances  which  innovation,  the  negroes  will  at 
required  new  drafts  to  be  perpetu-  lengtli  attain  that  improved  situa- 
ally  made  on  Africa,*  and  con-  lion  in  which  die  clasning  interests 
tributed  to  keep  that  devoted  of  tyrants  and  slaves  will  no  long- 
quarter  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  er  exist ;  and  they  will  contribute, 
barbarism  and  desolation.  Accord-  with  the  most  ardent  loyalty,  to 
in^  to  the  degree  in  which  tlie  ma-  the  defence  of  theii* country,  enjoy- 
najjement  of,  slaves  in  the  West  ing  tlie  protection  and  blessings  of 
Iiidies  has  been  attended  with  less  its  government,  and  even  sharing 
rijour  and  injustice,  the  proporiion  in  theibrmation  of  its  laws^  These 
of  the  births  to  the  deaths  among  prospects  will  satisfy  the  judicious 
them  has  invariably  advanceo.  friends  of  humanity,  and  may 
Considerations  of  humanity,  and  well  supersede  the  claims  of  youth- 
meliorated  regulations,  have  in  the  ful  politicians  on  behalf  of  abso- 
iew  last  years  brought  these  very  hite  and  immediate  cmancipa- 
t*arly  to  an  .equality,  and  it  is  tion ;  to  which  undoubtedly  the 
impossible  to  doubt,  that,  when  the  abstract  principles  of  justice,  so 
African  market  is  completely  clos-  much  insisted  upon  by  many 
ed,  the  interest  of  the  slave-holder  throughout  the  discussions  on  this 
H'ill  lead  him  to  adopt  tliat  subject,  directly  lead.  But  actual 
treatment  which  will  secure  to  him  circumstames  will  ajrways  operate 
frrm  his  own  promises  a  supply  upon  the  mind  of  the  enlightened 
equal  to  every  possible  demand,  and  experienced  statesman,  more 
Thus  the  abolition  of  the  trade  strongly  tlian  theories,  and  prac- 
will  not  only  eflFcct  its  origiaal  ob-  tical  results  be  more  steadily  con- 
nect, but  will  prove  the  most  bene-  te?nplated  by  hrm  than  moral  or 
ncial  of  all  regulations  th^it  could  metaphysical  abstractions, 
be  devised  for  the  mitigation  of  By  the  annihiiatiorx  of  this  trade, 
negro  bonda^  in  the  coloni(is.  the  country  has  at  length  ex- 
Men  deaf  to  the  claims  of  justice  pun^^ed  the  most  disgraceful  stain 
will  listen  to  the  call  of  interest.  upo:i  its  charactf  r.  It  will  at  some 
Those  who  have  no  sentiments  of  future  period  be  scarcely  conceiv- 
hsmanity  will  be  contn51ied  by  able,  that  such  a  mass,  of  wisdom 
the  calculations  of  arithmetic,  and  effort,  and  for  so  long  a  period. 
The  restrictions  on  the  personal  should  have  been. required  to  be 
liberty  of  thene  degraded  men  kept  in  motion  for  termina«^ing  a 
must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  re-  tra/Iic  so  exceppanablo  even  in 
laxed.  The  rights  of  property  will  policy,  and  so  odious  for  its  in- 
be  gradually  and  increasingly  ex-  humanity  ; — that  a  nation,  perhaps 
leaded  to  them.  These  aad  otlier  .  the  niOst  enlightened  and  moit-vif-j 
eccoBragements,    requisite.  19  tiie  .tugusoa  the  globe,  sLoulri,  ih  the 
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nineteenth  4:entar7  of  the  Christian    boundless  prodiplity»  may  cut  off 
XT9,9  have  tolerated  and  legalized    all  the  reasonable  demands  of  hit 
a  commerce  in  human  bloody  a    creditors  upon  this  estate  to  which 
species  of  merchandize  by  whidi    they  had  looked  up  as  a  security^ 
an  immense  portion  of  the  world    and  devise  it  miincumbered  to  tay 
was  devoted  to  desolation*  or  pre-    individual  who  may.be  the  object 
served  in  barbarism^  and  which,    of    his    attachment  or   caprice, 
by  the  depravation  of  morals,  the    The  source  of  the  confidence  of  creJ 
waste  of  seamen,  and  tbe  drain  of    ditors.  is  thus  completely  dried  up. 
capital  it  occasioned,  was  scarcely    That  property  is  thus  permitted  to 
less  injurious  to  the  oppressor  than    be  transferred  to  another,  to  which 
the  victim.    Difficulties  at  a  di-    they    alone    have    a   teasonable^ 
stance,  lilce  hills  upon  a  remote    though  not  a  legal,  claim.    It  is 
horizon,  appear  far  inferior  td  their    singular  that,  hia  i^ation  whichfair- 
actual  magnitude.     But  there  will    ly  boasts  of  the  g^etal  conformity 
always  exist    persons   capable   of   of  its  legal  institutions  to  the  sug< 
forming  a   due  estimate  of  the    gestions  of  reason,  xhh  irregularity 
merit    of '  those  who    Iiave    per*    should  exist ;  and  that  it  should 
severingly  struggled  acrainst  esta-    moreover  be  peculiar  to  the  systtra 
blished  crimes  t  who  will  duly  es'-    of  English  law.     It  is^  however^ ^ 
timate  all  the  weight  of  opposition    a  remnant  of  that  order  of  things 
that  cotild  be  derived  from  opulent    in  which  all  land  was  held  ofa 
guilt,  and  mistaken  patriotism,  and    superior  liege,    and  the   relatioo 
apprehensive  policy,  and  the  diffi*    between  the  vtissal  and  the  lord 
cuity  of  establishmg  in  one  aee,    rendered  its   alienation  hnpracti- 
by  a  series  of  arguments,  pnn-    cable.  This  relation  has  long  since 
ciples,  the  truth  of  which  is,  as  it    ceased,  but  the  inconvenient  and 
were,  intuitively  discerned  by  that    embarrassmg     consequence     still 
which  succeeds.    With  observers    continues  to  dkgrace  the  national 
of  this   description,  the  ministry    code    and  impede  the  course  of 
who  effected  the  abolition  of  the    substantial   justice.    To    remedy 
slave-trade,  whatever  other  mea^    this  'inconvenience    and  mjustice, 
sures  Qiay  be  justly  charged  upon    was  an  object  well  worthy  of  at- 
them  as    political  errors  or  d^in-    tention  to  all  who  wished'  that  the 
quencies.  Will  ever  be  considered    system  of  national  law  should  ac* 
as  deriving  from  this  act  no  ordi-    quire  all  that  purity  which  tends  tr> 
nary  merit.  excite    admiration   and    dispense 

Under  the  auspices  of  admmt-  happiness.  The  tradesman  who 
stration  an  attempt  was  made  in  gives  credit  to  the  man  of  landed 
.parliament  to  render  freehold  pro-  property,  in  case  of  the  deceuse 
perty  liable  for  the  discharge  of  of  his  debtor  without  leaving 
simple  contract  debts,  as  well  as  provision,  in  property  of  other 
for  special  securities,  a  measure  descriptions,  for  the  dischargee  of 
called  for  by  natural  equity,  and  what  he  owed,  has  no  remedy  for 
which  could  scarcely  give  offence  obtaining  his  demand.  Yet  the 
€0  any  who  were  not  taore  fearful  same  system  of  law  enforces  the 
of  change  than  thevwere  desirous  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
of  justice.  By  the  law  of  England  tradesman  himself:  his  stock  is 
the  jiossessor  of  a  freehold  estate,    sold,  often  for  less  than  h:ilf  its 

.  after  iiiTQlving  himself  in  debt  by    value:    hit  person  is  exposed  te 

the 
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noisome  confinenient  a  mnterlnl  object  of  the  plan.    Tb«'. 

I,  where  he  may  pass  reform  of  parish   rttcs,  at  present 

r  of  his  days  almost  so  strikingly  unequal,  was  anotlier 

out    pity    and    hope,  point  nf  particular  attention.    The 

t    inequality  and  in-  measure  included  also  a  prohibition 

rence  most  deciJadly  of  any  future    erection   nf  work- 

iiion;  and  the  attempts  houses,    or    houses   of    industry, 

s  purpose,  but  which  and  all    kinds   of  institutions  for 

ircumstanccs  render*  compulsory  labour  on  the  poor. 

did  credit  to  their  ait-  The  raising  of  cottages  for  the  most 

I  this  Insiaiiee,  endea-  esenipUry   among  them,  at  very 

derlaw  what  it  should  moderate  rents ;  the  establishment 

nscript  of  reason.  of  a  national  bank  for  receiving. 

ion  of  the  poor  was  the  savings  of    their   income,    at 

to  w'liicli  the  national  simple  or  compound   interest  j  to- 

this  year  strongly  di-  geiiier  with  an  insurance  oSicc  for 

is    subjiict    has    long  tlie  security  of  small  siims  by  way 

notice  of  the  legisla*  of  annuity,  were  also  leading  fea- 

ist  be  acknowledged  tures  of  this  compreliensive  and 

ntwicli  diHiculty,  and  important measui'e.     On  a  subject  - 

rienced  and  enlighten-  which  has  such  a  multitude  of  beat- 

[  fcMward  any  plans  ings  as  the  regulation  of  the  poor, 

5    eicisting  evds  only  a  subject,    in    tlie    complexity  of 

n.     Few   persons  are  which,  minds  of   the   first  order 

mttosuggfstremedies  have    ever    felt    thcmsclires,  to  a 

abuses  and  djitiesses  certain    dcpree,    bewildered,    and. 

B,     so    unfortunately  been    infiiiittly  more    prompt    lo 

m,  than  the    gentle-  deplore  the  disease,  than    to  pro- 

til  the  approbation  of  nounce  on  the  remedy,  it  would 

members  of  admini-  ill  become  any  to  decide  without 
>duced  it  to  parlia-  great  deliberation.  It  is  something,- 
ution.  By  an  early  and  not  inconsiderable,  to  «cite 
educationitwas  pro-  the  general  investigation  of  ae- 
[r.  V^liitbread  to  in-  knowledged  evils,  and  thus,  fay 
idren  of  the  poor  in  concentrating  upon  them  the  re- 
ading   and    writing,  flections  of  mnny  understandings, 

knowledge  of    their  put  them  in  the  best  train  for  re- 

izens  and  Chrisaans.  moval  or  mitigation.     It  is  possibly, 

ittlementwas  intend-  that  the    sanguine    advocates  for 

ansiderably  modified,  Mr.  Whitbre;id's  plan  may  expect 

frated,  in  a  great  de-  too  much    from    the    diffusion  of 

ose  restrictions  which  that  deforce  of  knowledge  in  soci- 

mosc  injuriuusly  on  ety,  which  .tlonc  can  be  procured 

classes    ot  the    com.  by  the  national   system  of  cduca- 

iroiting  tlie  scope  of  tion  proposed  by  h.     The  passions 

,  the  ardour  of  their  ?nd  violences  of  the  well  educated, 

J  the  chances  of  their  the  excesses   of  the    enlightened, 

lis  tribulion  of  rewards  the  ferocity  of  even  priests   and 

,0    should  distinguish  legislators,    in  every  age,   forbid 

J  their  diligence,  w:is  i!it  hope  of  that  extreme  advantage 
y  3  from 
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ft»m  the  prevalence  of  that  very 
limited  inforpiation  flowing  from 
the  institutions  contemplatedywhich 
numbers  fbndly  anticipate.     Such 
savings^    moreover^   from  the  in- 
come of  the  poor  as  may  furnish* 
from  t2ie   interest^    any    material 
assistance  to  th^r  means ;  valuable 
reserves    against  futurity,  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  supplies,  after 
extreme  exertion,  seem   so  inade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  day. 
Trill  appear  to  many  scarcely  to  be 
expected.    The  object  of  the  pro- 
poser of  the<;e  suggestion?,  how- 
ever,  and  of  those  with  whom  he 
Vfos   politically  united  on   this   as 
well  as  on  other  subjects,  cannot 
be  doubted  to  be  highly  laudable. 
Whatever  Opportunities  might  be 
supplied  for  partial  rejection,  or  for 
modification,  on  a  subject  of  such 
comprehensive   extent   and   inevi- 
table p^plexity,    the   attempt  to 
cJiffiise  relief  and  comfort  among 
the  poor,   to   promote  a  spirit  of 
decency,  independence,    and    pa- 
triotism among  the  lower  orders 
of  the    community,    was    highly 
meritorious  ;  and  the  extensive  dis- 
oussions  arising  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject,  though  termi- 
nating,   for    tne    present,    in   no 
adopted   act    of     legislation,  can 
scarcely  fail  at    least  to   prepare 
the  way  for  important  and  valu* 
able  changes  of  the  actual  system, 
at  no  very  distant  period. 

Few  circumstances 'excited  more 
interest  or  were  received  with  a 
more  cordial  welcome  than  the 
ministerial  plan  of  finance  for  this 
year.  The  great  produce  of  the 
war*tazes,  tne  accumulations  of 
the  sinking  fund,  the  speedy  ex- 
piration  of  annuities  gi-anted  in 
payment  of  former  loans,  and  tlie 
prosperous  state  of  the  permanent 
revenue,  the  continuance  of  which, 
in  its  actual  st^te,  is  assumed  s^ 


fully  to  be  depended  upon,  con* 
stitute  the  foundation  on  which  this 
plan  is  erected.     For  the  present, 
and    each    of  the    two  following 
years,  tlie  war  loan  is  stated  at 
twelve   millions  ;     for   the    year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ten  it  is  as- 
sumed at  fourteen  j  and  for  each" 
of  the  ten  years  ensuing,  should 
the  war  continue  to  the  end  of  that 
period,   at   sixteen    millions.    To 
provide  for  the  eventual  discharge 
of  these    various    loans,   the  var 
taxes  are  pledged  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,   upon  each  loan,  five  of 
•which  will  secure  the  payment  of 
the  interest,  while  the    remaining 
five  accumultite  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  tlie  liquidation  of  the  capital. 
The  deficiency  arising  in  tlie  dis- 
posable revenue  of  each  year,  from 
this  application  of  the  war  taxes,  is 
to  be  filled  up  by  supplementary 
loans,  upon  the  system  which  has 
been  for  some  years  adopted,  cf 
one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  towards 
the  sinking  fund.     The  interest  of 
these  lo^^ns  will  be  provided  for  up 
to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eleven   by  the  intervening  expira- 
tion of  annuities.     Till  this  period, 
therefore,  the   war    may  be  con^ 
ducted  without  the  imposition' of 
new  burdens ;  ai>d  for  the  ten  years 
immediately  following,  by  the  im- 
position  of  such   only  as  will  be 
required    to  provide  interests  for 
the  supplementary  loans,  and  which, 
of  course,  will  lie  extremely  light 
and  trifling. 

Those  who  recollected  the 
gloomy  tone  of  ministers  on  their  ^ 
advance  to  power,  and  their  repre- 
sentations of  succeeding  to  dilapi- 
dated hopesand  resources, might  be 
excused  a  smile  at  the  official  state- 
ment displayed,  on  the  opening  of 
the  present  measure,  of  ihe  vari- 
ous, productive  and  unparallcWd 
sources  of  natiopal  wealtlj,  which, 
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notwithstandinff  their  extreme  co- 
piousness, might  be  relied  upon  as 
being  eqiuilly  stiible,  resub^in;^  from 
none  of  tliose  precuriou's' circum- 
stances by  which  tlie  prosperity  of 
kingdoms  is  suddenly  elevated  and 
depressed,  but  originating  In  judg- 
ment and  f()resignt^  in  order  and 
industry,  in  the  ^vise  maxims  of  the 
government,  and  the  unremitting 
energies  of  the  people-  This  repre- 
sentation of  the  extent  of  the  public' 
means  was  highly  gratifying  ;  and 
those  who  now  so  highly  extolled 
thcni,andhad  but  recently  described 
Ciem  as  incompetent  to  the  urgency 
of  the  tjmes^  and  likely  soon  to 
terminate  in  absolute  failure  and 
ruin,  were  easily  pardoned  the  in- 
consistency with  which  they  were 
so  justly  chargeable  on  presenting 
tlie  nation  with  a  plan  of  providing 
for  its  wants,  which  involved  no 
additional  burdens  for  the  actual 
year,  and  promised  so  long  an 
iulerval  before  nevV  ones  would  be 
required. 

The  difficulty  which  had  been 
latterly  experienced  in  the  im- 
psition  of  new  taxes,  botli  by  Mr. 
r^tt  and  his  successors  ;  the  foniier 
Cii  whom  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  a  tax  upon  agriculture,  while 
the  latter,  in  die  preceding  se^ion, 
were  driven  from  various  stations, 
and,  amidst  all  tlie  suggestions  of 
invention  and  experience,  c(5uld 
xarccly  adopt  one  which  did  not 
stem  exposed  to  invincible  objec- 
tions, rendered  the  experiment  of 
iome  subbtituie  for  ncyv  taxati'^ 
at  least  highly  desirable.  The 
continuance  of  the  war  taxes,  be- 
yond the  period  originally  limited, 
iippears  in  several  other  respects 
Aiio,  independently  of  the  above 
general  consideraiiou,  more  cli- 
^y^'-e  tlian  laying  new  burdens  on 
^  people.     In  the  collection  of 


new  taxes,  considerable  losses  are 
invariably  incurred,  until  govern-* 
ment  has  had  time  to  detect  the' 
evasions  of  artifice,  and  effectu- 
ally to  counteract  them  j  and  the. 
deficiencies  thus  arising  must  be 
made  good  by  further  imposts.. 
When  taxes  have  been  in  operatioa 
for  a  nuniber  of  years,  evasion  is^ 
practised  with  less  facility;  their 
produce,  therefore,  is,  of  course^ 
greater  and  more  ffscertainablej, 
and  tlieir  pressure  upon  the  people 
at  large  approaches  more  to  tliai 
equality  which  was  contemplated 
by  tlie  legislature,  and  which  it  i^ 
desirable  they  should  attain  as  near- 
ly as  possible.  With  respect  also 
to  taxes  which  have  -existed  for  a 
series  of  years,  their  inflacnce  on 
tlie  operations  of  business  and  the 
oeconomy  pf  private  life  is  settJcd 
and  ascertained.  Men  have  suited 
their  arrangements  to  tlic  emergency 
of  circumstances.  Tlic  fair  rise  of 
tlie  article,  in  proportion  to  the 
impost,  as  it  passes  tlirough  all  its 
stages  between  its  growtli  and 
consumption,  is  accurately  defiiv 
ed.  The  embarrassment  and  con- 
/usion  ill  ways  attendant  on  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  and  increased 
taxation  of  any  article,  its  more 
than  correspondent  advance  in 
price,  tlie  extravagant  profits  mad6 
by  those  who  happen  to  be  large 
holders,  and  the  piT)portionate 
.losses  to  tliose  whose  stock  is  ex- 
hausted, deraugemcnis  of  method 
in  private  families  until  new  re- 
,trenchmcnts  are  adopted  and  in- 
^oiponited  into  the  system  for  the 
supply  of  new  demands  j — all  these 
circum.stances,  which,  trifling  as 
some  may  diicm  them,  involve  in 
the  rnass  of  society  a  vast  extent 
of  inconvenience  and  confusion, 
are  avoided  by  substituting  the  pro- 
tnictlon  ol  old  taxes  for  tJie  im- 
>      Q  \f  pooition 
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4)Osittott  of  new  ohes.    And  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  war  tiuces, 
which  bear  particularly  hard  on 
commerce,  such  as  the  four  per 
cent,  tonnage  duty,  and  the  export 
duty;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
ihesCf  and  others  which  are  least 
politic,  will  be   first   discharged. 
And  as  it  will  require  between  four 
and  five  years  to  absorb  even  one- 
third  of  the  war  taxes  upon  this 
new  system*  there  can  be  no  reason 
tp.  apprehend    that  a  return    of 
peace  will  not  occur  in  full  time  to 
permit  the   immediate  abandon- 
ment of  whatever  is  most  justly 
and  particularly  obnoxious  in  them* 
Though  the   excellence    of  any 
measure  of  finance  is  by  no  means 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  cordiality 
with  whtcn  the  public  receive  it, 
'and    that  will  always   be    most 
popular  the  pressi;re  of  which  is 
least  direct  and  immediate ;  in  the 
presitot    instance    the    pooularity 
arising  from  the  measure  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  most  to  have  been  the 
attendant  on  wisdom.    The  public 
were  gratified  by  ministers,  with- 
out any  ground  of  imputation  on 
the  firmness  and  duty  of  the  lat* 
ter,  and  the  most  amproving  com- 
pUcency  was  a  resiut  of  the  most 
jttdicious  policy. 

The  favourable  impression  made 
by  the  new  method  of  supply  was 
immediately  obvious  upon  tlie 
funds,  which  advanced  very  con- 
siderably, and  gave  the  minister 
an  opportunity  of  negotiating  a 
loan  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
would  have  been  obtained,  had  the 
old  system  been  persevered  in. 
The  profit  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  attending  sc  negotia- 
tion, by  uie  holders  of  the  previous 
loan,  the  comparative  smallness 
•f  the  present,  and  the  aniijaation 
and    elasticity    produced    in    the 


money  market  by  the  recent  mea« 
sures  of  finance,   contribut;ed    to 
excite  a  n^ore  tlian  usual  compe- 
tition.    The    three  strong  parties 
which  had  united  on  the  thx^ee  last 
loans,  endeavoured  each,  separate- 
ly, to  monof^olize  the  present,  Vut 
were  oblieed  tp  yield  to  the  su« 
perior  biddings  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Stock-exchange.  For  every 
hundred  pounds  in  money,  these 
gentlemen   offered   to  accept  70/* 
consols,  TO/,  reduced,  and  10/.  12r* 
Sd* ;   terms  on  which  the  mini- 
ster was  justified  in  congratulating 
the  country,  and  which  rendered 
the   contract  to  the  holders  of  it, 
though  not  so  lucrative  as  other 
engagements  of  this  nature  have 
occasionally  been,  by  no  means  an 
affair  of  loss,  and  afibrded  an  op- 
portunity, for  a  long    period,  df 
disposing   of  omnium  to  certain 
advantage. 

The  conduct  of  ministers  with, 
respect  to  public    occonomy  was, 
on  the  whole,  very  far  from  fault* 
less,  but,  in  sevend  instances,  drew 
down  the  etdogium  even  of  their 
general  opponents.    With  .respect 
to  the  abolition  of  sinecure  places, 
they  professed  themselves  ready  to 
follow  up  the  principles  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  on  public  accounts, 
which,  at  several  periods  since  tlic 
American  war,   have    suggested, 
and  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
valuable  reforms.     In  the  customs 
and  excise,*  nearly  all  the  sinecure 
places  had  been  abolished,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  representations  of* 
these  successive  committees;  and 
in  the  office  of  the  exchequer,  the 
-e^ipensive  post  of  great  chamber- 
lain had  been  annihilated.     The 
fees  of  auditor  and  teller  were  ex- 
tremely reduced;   and   so   much 
had  been  accomplished,  that  com- 
paratively little    remabed  to  be 

\  done. 
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■eine  reformers  Indeed,  sion,    with  the  express   and   ppr- 

d(>wn  as  a  ma^im,  that  ticular  view  that  no  unnece«ary 

:ua!  serrice  is  perform-  impediment  might  be  thrown  in  the 

;r  labours  and  benefiti  way    of    any    alterations     which 

previonsly  displayed,  might    be    thought    requisite   on 

should    be    conferred,  mature   investigation*  gave  gr*at 

find   considerable   oc-  general  satisfaction.     At  the  same 

their  time  and  their  in-  time  it  must  be  stntcd,  that,  in 

It  in  every  wise  goyem.  varioui    appointments  which  will 

lOmywill  be  carrfully  be  hereafter  adverted  to.theaplen- 

■om  degenerating  into  did  profes^ioni  of  ministers  were 

is  no  profusion  of  tlie  by  no  means  steadily  adhered  to, 

;y  to  provide,  either  in  and   trconomy   appeared  but   to» 

ces  nr  hy  pensions,  (the  obvtouily  sacrificed  loipatronage. 

hich    mode,  however.  The  political    situation  of    the 

r  the  best,)  for  the  re.  empire,  in  consequence  of  the  3p* 

se  who  have   deserved  grandiiemei>t    of  Frnnce  upon  the 

ir  country.     The  pub-  continent,  rendered  the  union  of 

■,  dignity,  and  interest,  its  members,  and  the  concentration 

that  those  who    have  of  its  energli^,  now,    more   than 

:ed  their  best  days  to  ever,     desiiiible.      Almost    every 

)f  the  ration,  and  who,  regular  power   in  Europe  was  pro. 

isiie   splendour  or  ex-  s!rate  at  the  feet  of  Bonapatte,    Ho 

'ir  establishments,  have  was  surrounded  with  kingdoms  of 

'  to  accumulate  a  fund  his  own   formation,    and    at   tJio 

mities  of  age  and  the  head  of  which  were  men  who  had 

nt  of  families,  should  fought  under  his  biinncrs,  or  were 

ircesforsatisfying  these  attached  to    him  by  bir.od,    and 

:laim5.     These  claims,  whom  gratitude  and  policy  bound 

cing  compensated,  vi'ijh  indissolubty  to  his  interest.       ''j''he 

to   the   rewards    and  complacency  with  whicli  he  sur- 

conferred,    r^lher    to  veyed  hiselevalion  seemed  impaired 

;    than  parsimony,   all  only  by  the  circumstance  that   the 

)«ld    be  denounced  as  Uritishcmpire  appeared  both  dfter- 

[penditure.     The    can-  mined  and  able  to  oppose  his  pro- 

'xplicitn^s  with  ^ich  jects.     Here,  amidA  all  the  devas- 

ples  were  maintained  in  tation  and  convulsion  produced  bf 

by  the  chancellor   of  his  ambition,  a  barrier  was  erected 

ler,  and  tlie  disposition  agai.ist  which   the  waves  of    his 

Kcisions  manifested  to  fury  weic  impotent  and  dissipated. 

ly  desirable  reduction  of  Here,  nor  withstanding    some    un- 

id    carry  onward  that  happy  deviations  from  the  general 

eforni  in  the   manage-  system,  was  an  asylum  for  justice 

!  public  revenue  which  and  a  sanctuary  for  freedom.    Tlie 

■enewed   under  his  ad-  combinationof  firmness  and  pow« 

),'  merited  and  obtained  here  eichibited,  inspired   him  with 

B  praise.     The  assertion  the  mfist  dftcermined    and  unmiti- 

he  same  minister,  that  gated  aversion.     His  other  adver- 

Xainment  of  power,  no  saries  he  appeared  to-  consider  as 

been  granted  ii»  rever-  unworthy  to  enter  th*  lists  with 

him. 
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himy  and  he  would  occa^onallj  that  government   which  -permrtf 

E'  J  or  ridicule  theif  folly. .  But  their  operatiou.     In  such  circun^- 

i  cpmments  on    the  opposition  stances  the  attenUon  of  ministers, 

displayed   by  tliese    islands,  indi*  was  very  n^turallv  directed  to  the 

cated  die  p^ng^  of  mortiBed  pride,  productioiii  of  national  unanimity 

^;nd  baffled  e^orts.-  They  implie4  and  harmony*    They  knew*  that 

liidi^    deep-rooted     jealousy    and.  Sy  concessions,  which  expediency 

b^tre^  which  iron)  such  an  «adver-  no  longer  existed  for  withholding, 

sary  nms,%  he  regarded  as  equal  to  they  should  suppress  tl^ie^  murmurs 

the  most  glowing  panegyric^   His  of   discontent,    and    conv^   die 

fcopes  of  success  appeared    built  lethargy  of  indifference  into  the 

rafy  on  our  dissensions.    <No  .en«  activity  of  jvillin^  service,  and  tlius 

^cavoiiis  were  left  untried  to  kindle  procure  a  reinforcement  of  strepgjh 

these  into  a  flame,  and  direct  it .  to  equal   to  all  the  pressure  '.of  the 

K^,  purposes.     The    nnfoitunate  crisis.    They  ki^w  that  .the  vigor- 

snomaliefi  existing  in  .the  dlstrihu-^  pus  hand  will  ever  follo'^'  the  cent 

tion  of  rights  or  privileges  >imong  ciliated  hearty  and  that  all  tliecom* 

^irarious  classes  of .  the  united  pulsory    conscriptions  of.  usarpa- 

liingdomy  were  urged  witli  all  the  tion  are  inSnitely  inferior  to  those 

energy  of  hostility  as  well  as  truth,  voluntary  exertions    which    origi- 

To  work  up  the  spirit  of  distaste  nate  in  the  gratitude  and  happiness 

and  itntatto9»  which  may  ^Iways  of  a  free  people*    The  situation  of 

be  expectea  to  exist  in  those  classes  Ireland  in^this  peint  of  view»  was 

of  the   con^munity    who    labour  the    principal    object   of   regurd. 

iinder  considerable  disabilities  and  And    not  only  general  policy  but 

yrivationsy  and  are  denounced  as  particular  profession ,  and  engage- 

imdeservin^  of  national  confidence,  ment  appeared    strongly    to    call 

liad  been  his  perpetual  aim^  as  well  upon   ministers  to  direct  their  at> 

iu    that   of    his    predecessors    in  tentiontuthlspartof  thecmpireyas 

power.     And    although    such    as  during  a  course  of  long  aud  active 

are  animated  with  the  true  spirit  opposition  they  had  eloquently  ad- 

d  loyalty,  and  enlightened  on  the  vocated  the    claims  of  tlie   grea^ 

motives  of  human  action,  will  dts-  proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

dain  the  thought  of  being  impress-  whether  in  a  season   of  peace  or 

cd  by  the  interested  and  malignant  war  had  urged  tliem  with  ardour. 

invectives  of  an  enemy^  and  will  Consistency*    therefore,    appeared 

persevere  in  duty,  though  unable  to  require  that  something  should 

to  attain  its  full  honours  and  re-  be  attempted  by  diem  on  this  sul> 

ward«,  it    cannot  be   denied  that  ject     upon     their    attainment  of 

ordinary  minds,  undisciphned  by  power.     Accordingly,  in  March  a 

education,  and  sore  from  feeling,  bill  was  hrouglit  into  the  house  of 

are  likely  from  such  representations  commons,  which,  without  having 

lo  receive    an    injurious    taint. —  for  its  object  what  was  then  called 

Whether  their  wrongs  are  repre-  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics, 

siented  by  a  friend  or  affectedly  de-  was  adapted  to  give  tliem  great 

plored  by  ,an  enemy,  tliey  will  be  relief   and  sati^action. «    An  act 

jQurried  away  by  the  predominant  Jiad  been  passed  in  1 793,  by  tlie 

feeling  that  Uiey are  serioiift  wrongs,  Irish   parliament,    by  '  which  the 

9Uid  will  experience  a  correspond*  catholics    of    Ireland    had    been 

ing  diminution  of  attachment  to  enabled  t^  hold  any  rank  in    die 

army 
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vmy except  that  of  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  forces,  master*general 
of  the  ordnance,  or  general  on 
the  staff.  No  similar  act  had  been 
passed  by  the  British  parliament ; 
tb(r  consequence  of  which  was, 
tl)at,  if  any  circumstances  demand- 
ed the  presence  of  an  Irish  regi- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  its  officers  * 
would  be  disqualified  by  law  from 
rcraaining  in  the  service,  and  must, 
therefore,  either  subject  themselves, 
on  continuing  in  it,  to  certain  con- 
sequent penalties,  or  must  xelin- 
qiiislj  a  profession  to  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  to  which 
alone  they  could  look  for  respect- 
able subsistence  and  family  esta- 
blishments. It  had  been  distinctly 
promised  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  Irish  act,  that  this  inconsistent 
cj  should  be  corrected  without  de- 
lay. This  pledge,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
day,  had  not  been  redeemed.  It 
\vas  an  object  of  the  present  bill,  to 
do  away  so  absurd  an  incongioiity 
in  tJie  law.  It  was  intended,  more- 
over, by  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed, to  permit  persons  of  every 
religion  to  serve  in  the  navy  as  well 
as  the  army.  This  had  beeft  in- 
deed a  stated  object  of  die  measure 
pledged  to  be  introduced  into  the 
British  parliament  to  follow  up  the 
Irish  act  above  mentioned ;  nor 
does  it  nppear  that  any  reasonable 
objection  t<»  tliis  permission  could 
cxiikt,  which  would  not  also  apply  to 
the  army,  both  departments  of  the 
war  establishment  of  tlie  country 
seeming,  with  respect  to  danger 
or -advantage,  on  this  question,  to 
be  on  a  precisely  similar  footing. 
Besides  tliis  extension  to  the  navy 
which  the  bill  contemplated,  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  act  wit^  re- 
gard to  generals  on  the  staff,  ma- 
fcer-g«neral  of  the  ordnan^e^  and 


commander  in  chief  of  the  forces, 
were  to  be  removed,  as  of  no  adw 

vantage,  and  operating  very  seri- 
ously to  inconvenience  and  injury. 
By  placing  impediments  in  the 
career  of  merit,  and  precluding  the 
possibility  of  advance  beyond  a 
certain  extent  of  promotion,  -even 
after  a  course  of  tne  most  faithful 
and  distinguished'  services,  they 
checked  that  amhition  which  must 
ever  be  the  companion  of  valour, 
and  reduced  to  discouragement 
and  despondence  those  who  de* 
served  all  the  anihiation  of  hppe^ 
and  all  the  rewards  of  glory.  The 
bill,  moreover,  provided  for  the 
free  and  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  religion  by  the  catholics,  who 
should  enter  into  his  majestv's 
service,  so  far  as  this  should  not  in- 
terfere with  military  duties;  and 
all  the  privileges  or  rights  whida 
it  afforded  to  catholics  were  to  be 
extended  to  other  classes  of  dis- 
senters. 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
that  this  measure  would  have  an- 
swered the  most  sanguine  vv'ishes  of 
ministers.  The  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland,  having  the 
path  of  honour  and  promotion  thus 
laid  open  to  them,  would  have 
entered  it  with  alacrity.  No  legis- 
lative obstruction  existing  to  their 
attainment  of  the  higliest  rank, 
they  would  have  pressed  on  in  the 
pursuit  with  all  tlieir  clftiracteristic 
ardour  and  energy,  panting  with 
emul.ition  for  those  distinctions 
which  were  no  longer  withlicld  by 
legal  anatliemas.  Tlie  sentiment^ 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society^ 
almost  unifcrmly,  take  the  tone 
of  those  above  tliem ;  and  with 
regard  to  sectarian  feelings  and 
considerations,  perhaps  this  adop- 
tion h  absolutely  universal.  The 
complacency  and  gratitude,  there- 
fore, which  would  have  animated 
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tjie  principals  of  the  catholic  body- 
in  Ireland)  in  consequence  of  these 
concessions,  \vould  have  operated 
'  most  beneficially  through  the  whole 
mass.  .Vast  numbers  following 
the  example  of  their  stiperiors 
would  have  crowded  to  the  ban* 
ners  of  the  empire,  eager  to  attest 
their  satisfaction.  The  poptilatioti 
of  Ireland,  now  disproportionally 
large  with  respect  to  tne  slate  of 
its  cultivation,  capi^al,  and  nianu^ 
tactuv^s,  would  have  directed  its 
superabundance  into  those  chan^- 
nelsof  national  defence  and  hos- 
tility which  the  emergencies  of  the 
crisis  so  loudly  demanded.  The 
complete  assimilation  of  their 
privileges  with  those  of  tlieir  fel- 
low subjects  would  .have  been 
waived,  by  a  generous  nation,  to  a 
period  in  which  government  might 
attend  more  easily  to  internal  ar*- 
rangements,  and  in  which  prejudice 
might  be  allayed  $  and  the  interval 
before  this  period  of  completed 
freedom,  might  have  been  .ex- 
pected to  be  employed  in  every 
manifestation  of  order  and  loyalty. 
The  insinuations  of  the  enemy 
could  no.  longer  have  been* poured 
intoany  ear  ofdisaffi^ction}  and  it 
would  have  been  an  object  both  of 
the  thankfulness  and  policy  of  tliis 
susceptible  people,  to  have  exhibit- 
ed themselves  as  equally  industri- 
ous in  arts,  orderly  in  manners, 
and  unconquerable  in  battles  ;  and 
to  have,  if  possible,  wearied  out,  by 
the  display  of  every  civil  and 
m  ili tar )^  virtue,  the  last  traces  of 
protectant  suspicion. 

The  objections, to  a  measure  thus 
promising  the  most,  advantageous 
results,  may  be  resolved  hito  that 
dread  of  Innovation  which  influences 
minds  of  uncommon  strength  as 
well  as  weakness.  Innovation  has 
URdoubtedly  led  to  the  most  vio- 
^'^nt  :uid  convulsive  movemcatSy  in 


which  institutions  the  most  vmhicA 
and  venerated  have  been  swept 
away,  and  horror  and  masacre  h^ve 
in  difSerexit  degrees  characterized 
every  devolution  of  power  through 
a  long  series  of  r^pid  changes. 
Yet  a  comprehensive  survey  will 
discover  that  such  evils  have  been 
often,  if  not  ever,  imputable  to  the 
want  of  previous  innovation ;  to 
that  continuance  of  unnecessary 
and  oppressive  restriction,  and  that 
connivance  at  experienced  abuse, 
which  have  eventually  exhausted 
the  patience  of -the  suffereiti,  and 
urged  on  to  remedies  more  despe- 
rate than  the  disease.  It  must,  at 
all  events,  be  universally  admitted, 
that  without  innovation  human 
afFairs  must  necessarily  be  retro- 
grade or  statidnary,  and  the  de- 
tected errors  and  ascertained  abuses 
of  former  times  must  be  permitted 
to  stain  and  darken  every  succeed* 
ing  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits 
lilily  to  result  from  this  measure, 
it  soon  became  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  objections  to  it  existed  in  a 
quarter  to  which  the  British  public 
naturally  look  up.  with  respect  and 
deference.  Ast  the  highest  rank 
was  never  yet  known  to  absolve 
from  human  infirmity,  there  can 
be^  no  cause  for  surprise  that  a 
sovereign  should. think  it  necessaiy 
to  reject  tlie  very  means  best  adapt<^ 
ed  to  accomplish  his  wishes  for  his 
people^s  happiness.  Whenever 
such  an  event  occurs,  however,  tfe 
cannot  fail  to  be  deplored.  Uni- 
form panegyric  on  royal  wbdom 
and  virtue,  will  be  employed  only 
by  those  whose  attachment  is  ma^t 
questionable.  Tho$e  who,  de- 
spising the  sy  cophaincy  of  adulation, 
express  their  genuine  sentiments 
with  decorum  and  explicitne$s, 
possess,  at  least,  that  sincerity  ^^d 
manliness  of  character  which  ani 

essential 
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essential  to  jj^enuine  loyalty ;  and,  kneasure  to  the   house;   fciraim* 
combitiing    in    their     statements  stances  had  occurred  which  seem- 
honest  feeMnp  with    due   respect*  ed  to  render  tlie  extension  of  it  iit 
win,  by  i  judicious  prince,  be  con*  several    respects  highly  expedient, 
sidered  as  far  more  securely  to  be  Alterations      were     conseqnently 
depended  upon  than  the  extreme  made ;  which,  although  not  afFect- 
and  perpetual  encomiast.     These  ing   the  principle  of    the  hill,  it 
genuine  friends   to  the  sovereign  must  have  been  presumed  would 
consider   it  of    importance    that,  give  it  a  very  different  aspect  in  tlie 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  judgment  of  his   majesty-     If  de- 
that  grand  machine  in  the  manage-  ference  or  fidelity  obliged  ministers 
ment  of  htiman  affairs,  opportu^  to  apply  for  his  assent  to  the  intro- 
nity  should  be  offered  to  the  most  duction   of  the   orijT^in:il  qualitied 
elevated    individual    for    the    re*  measure,  and  even  that  assent  was 
vision  of  his  opinions.     They  will  so  difficult  to   be  procured,  there 
neither  blush  nor  tremble  to  de-  appears  no  less  obligation  to  have 
clar^,  that  they  regret  the  existence  informed  him  of  alterations  which 
of  any    circumstances    which  in-  were  afterwards  considered  expo* 
duce  die  father  of  his  people  to  dicnti  and  to  which  there  was  too 
thmk  it  necessary  that  disabilities  great  reason  to  presume  he  would 
should  b€  Connected  with  merits  refuse  his  sanction.    Thisinforma- 
and  that  they  will  incessantly  look  tion   was,  indeed,  actually  com* 
forward  to  the  time  in  which  he  niimicarod.     A  detailed  di.<patch, 
will  see  no  objection  to  give  a  full  containing  the  modiiications  of  the 
legal    capacity    for    services  and  bill,  was  submitted  for  the  king*s 
honours  to  men  who  are  teady  to  inspecrioni      But    ministers  mri<Jt 
khed  their  blood  for  th^  security  of  have  been  sufficiently  expeil/'nced 
his  throne,  and,  while  daring  every  in  oflfice,  to  know  that  what  is  thus 
peril  in  his    cause,  natorauy  con-  communicated   Is  cerwlnly  often, 
sider  themselves  as   possessirig  no  if  not    in    most    ca^es,  never  ex- 
vain    title  to  be   precluded  from  amined :  that  hi5  majestf,  In  fact, 
his  suspicions  and  to  participate  hi$  neither  does  nor   can  peruse  the 
favours.                                   '  various  and  voluminous  documents 
»    Having  said  thus  much  on  the  which,in  compliance  with  establish- 
general  propriety  and  advantage  ed  and  deferential  forms,  are  per- 
of  the  measure  itself,  as  a  restilt  petually  presented    to   him ;   and 
of  liberal  poKcy,  any  obstacles  to  that,  when  mutual  confidence  pre- 
tfae  execution  of  which,  where^fr-er  vails  between  the    king   and   his 
occurring,  are  sincerely  to  be  la-  ministers,  his    majesty  justly  re- 
mcnted,   it    appears  necessary  to  gards  the  detailed  examination  of 
observe,  that  the  credit  which  mi-  papers  as    superfluous.       It   was 
nisters  deserved  for  forming   this  obviously,    therefore,     incumbent 
plan,  was  most  unfortunately  im-    upon  ministers,  in  the  case  under 
paired    by  their    conduct  with  a  ^  consideration,  not  to  content  them- 
view  to  its  execution.    The  consent  selves  with  a  mode  of  information 
of  his  majesty  to  the  introduction  which    they  had   every  reason  to 
of  a  bill  similar  to  the  Irish  act  suppose   might    be   inefFectual.— 
had    been     obtained    from    him.  They  ought  'ft  iiave  been   solici- 
tbougfa  with    reluctance.     Before  tous  to  communicute  to  the  king, 
the  ^aggestxatig  however,  of  the  orally,all  those  circumitance&whi en 

had 
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Iiad  suggested  the  expedtence  of  to  entertain  high  hopes,  and  aftei* 
aoodifieationsy  and  to  have  entered  having  fully  developed  their  plan 
fully  ar\d  minutely  into  the  ezten**  to  the  house,  thought  it  pteferable 
son  of  that  plan  Which  had  been  to  abandon  the  measure  altogether, 
at  first  presented.  This  does  not  rather  than  revert  to  the  original 
appear  to  have  been  performed,  proposition.  .  . 
It  is  stated,  indeed,  by  tlie  mini-*  It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose 
ster  particularly  concerned,  that,  at  tliat  some  portion  of  irritation 
the  close  of  an  audience  and  in  now  operated  in  both  parties^  each 
the  progress  of  casual  conversa*  having  been  disappointed,  and 
tton,  some  interrogatives  t£  the  the  sovereign,  there  is  t»o  much 
Inng  produced  a  statement,  which  reason  to  apprehend,  having  been 
tvomd  not  it  should  seem  have  misled.  Such  a  state  is  always 
been  otherwise  made,  of  certain  more  easily  aggravated  than  heal* 
differences  between  die  original  ed.  Ministers,  in  withdrawing  the 
and  the  altered  bill,  but  that  for  measure  as.  already  mentioned,  re- 
the  details  of  these  his  majesty,  was  quired  that  a  declaration  should  be 
at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  minuted,-  in  which  they  reserved 
dispatches  which  had  been  previa  the  power  of  expressing  their 
ously  sent  him.  Expressions  of  ge-  opinions  on  the'  subject,  and  of 
neral  disapprobation  of  die  measure  suggesting  any.  measure  on  i  t  which 
were  employed  by*  his  majesty,  in  future  they  niiglit  deem  expe- 
such,  it  may  be  presumed,  as  he  dientjthc  declaradon  beingi  at 
had  from  the  beginning  manifest*  tlie  same  time  accompanied  with 
cd  to  it,  and 'which  by  no -means  a  profession  of  their  sincere  wish 
Necessarily  implied  his  full  know**  to  consult .  the  personal  ease  aiid 
ledge  of  its  actual  extension ;  and  comfort  of  '  his  majesty,  '  This 
which  are  admitted  not  to  have  requisition,'  it  must  be  ackaow^- 
excited  itt  ministers  any  idea  of  ledged,  wore  more  the  appear- 
abandentng  it.  Indeed,  *  at  this  ance  of  wayward  petulance  than 
period)  k  does  not  appear  that  the  of  wisdom^  -Though  intimation 
king  was  by  any  means  avyare  of  had  been  given  of  -a  wish  that  the 
the  extent,  of  the  intended  bill ;  subject  might  not  be  breught^forv 
and  a  proper  explanation  on  the  ward,  no  pledge  for  diistorbear« 
part  of  his  servants,  who  ou^ht  ance  had  been  demanded;  and, 
not  to  have  waited  for  the  con-  consequently,  the  right  -of  5ug- 
clusion  of  an  audience  and  for  his  gesting  ^ measures,  which-  the  .  ex-> 
majesty's  questions  on  the  subject,  pedleii^zy  of  ctrcumstiiaees  might 
must  have  superseded  the  neces-  .dictate,  still  remained.  The  in- 
sity  of  referring  to  repeated  and  troduction,  therefore,  of  this  mi* 
lengthened  dispatches.  Within  a  jiuted  reserve,  not  conferring  any 
short  tim^  after  die  introduction  of  right  whieh-  did  not  previously 
the  'bill  to  the  house,  however^  exist,  was  ^Itogcdiet  unnecessary, 
the  king  became  fully  acquainted  Its  novelty  was  calculated  to  alarm 
with  the  nature  of  its  new  pro-  attention.  The  professions  of  re- 
visions, and  resolutely  declared  his  spcct  with  which  it  was  connect* 
dissent  from  them.  He  decidedly  ed,  were  ill  c^Ucukted  to  do  away 
objected  to  any  extension  of  the  that  irritation  which  it  was  adapt- 
act  of  1793:  and  ministers,  after  ed  to  .excite.  It  exhibited  on  the  pSh; 
having  led  the  people  of  Ireland  of  its  authors  m^  .over  jsolicitude 

for 
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for  self-Vindication  in  connection  question,  which  does  not'  ext^  fa 

with  little  respect  for  the  sovereign's  the   connection   of  ordinary    life, 

dignity,  and  carried  tlie  air  df  me-  This,    however,    it   is   presdmedy 

nace  much  more  than  of  deference,  will  be  more  than  they  can  accom- 

At  this  proposition,  therefore,  plish ;  and  if  stipulations  be  at  nH 
so  indelicate  and  indiscreet,  his  admissible,  the  question  whether 
m  ijescy  appears  nataralW  to  have  they  be"  verbal  or  written  <jaii 
tuken  the  aUrm ;  and,  considering  certainly  be  reg^irded  as  of  nO  con- 
that  the  most  scrupulous  forbear-  sequence  whatever,  no^  at  all 
ance  need  not  be  exercised  to-  afFecting  the  right  to  make  re- 
wards servants  whose  declarations  strictions, .  but  meixily  the  faci- 
of  respect  seemed  connected  with  lity  to  attest  aaid  verify  them, 
acts- of  defiance,  he  not  only  re-  The  power  of  the-  sovereign  to 
fused  hts  consent  to  such  a  record  limit,  in  various  respect^  those 
as  that  required,  but  in  his  turn  in-  whom  he  may  select  fqr  his-Service, 
siited  on  a  written  assurance  from  includes  nothing  more  .f^midable 
ministers,  that  they  would  never  than  his  unquestionable  power  of 
again  propose  tiie  measure  whicli  choosing  and  dismissing  them.  And 
was  abandoned.  This  demand  the\  check  upon  this '  prerogative 
was  resisted,  as  incompatible  \vith  lies  not  in  any  imagined  illegality 
their  honour  and  duty.  The  in  his  entering  into  conditions  with 
breach  had  nfow  extended  too  far  his-servants,  but  hi  that  substantial 
to  admit  of  being  closed ;  confi-  power  possessed  bythe  parliament 
dence  was  mutually  impaired,  and  cjf  withholding  supplies,  and  of 
sensibility  was  incurably  wounded ;  impeachment  ior  crimes  and  mis- 
and  the  necessary  consequence,  the  demeanours  in  bar  of  the  royal 
resignation  of  ministers,  almost  pardon  on  conviction.  The  king 
immediately  occurred,  is  personally  presumed  incapable  of 

With  respect  to  thd  question  of  crime,    and   no  object,  therefore, 

pledges,  there  were  many  who  did  of  punishment :  he  .  acts,   consd- 

not  hesitate  to  represent  the  royal  tutionally,  only  by  his   servants ; 

(demand  as  decidedly  unconstitu-  and  in    every  act  6f  misgovern* 

tionaL    That  the  king,  however,  'tnent    tliere     exist    between    the 

bis  a  right  to  choose  and  to- dismiss  throne  and  tlie  victims  of  abused 

his  own  servants,  is  indisputable,  authority  persons  amenable  to  the 

With  this  right  no  otiier  branch  of  laws.     Thus    the  inviolability  of 

the  state  has  the  slightest  participa-  the  monarch,  which  adds  dignity 

tion.    That  such  a  right  includes  and  stability  to  govern njent,  is  not 

in  it  a  power  of  stipulation  with  only  preserved,  but  rendered  essen- 

the  persons  called  upon  to  assist  the  tially  contributive  to  that  security 

throne,  might  naturally  be  inferred  of  die  people^with  which  it  might 

from  the  ordinary  similar  relation  in  theory  be  most  supposed  to  in- 

of  principal  and  servant.  Indeed  the  terfere,  as  the  power  and  splendour 

intended  and  obvious  analogy  be-  of  a'  throne  would  too  frequently 

tween  the  two  cases,  seems  to  render  place  its  possessor  beydndi  the  reach 

it  necessary  for  those  who  deny  such  of  those  inflictions  owhich  mtty  be 

a  power  to  prove  their  assertion,  by  extended   wiihuut    difficulty  to  a 

producing  some  positive   and  ex-  fellow  subject.     If,  in  a  moment 

pi#fe  restriction  on  this  political  re-  of  precipitation,  whi.«li  in  thesetimes 

Ution,  with  respect  to  the- point  in  canaever  ,bappeni  -the.  sovereign 

dispenses 
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disptfnsel  wttfa  that  mmisteiial  teteKing  topic  ,of  the. catholic  t>ili 
agency  ^hich  the  constitution  or  they  attempted  t«  impose  upon 
always  presumes,  and  appears  per*  his  confidence.  Their  fall  from 
sonally  on  the  stage,  he  places  povref  eicited  no  strcmg  sensations 
himself  in  circumstances  the  more  m  the  public  mind  oftriumph  or 
critical  as  no  express  provision  r^ret<  Several  of  their  acts  aj>d 
has  contemplated  them ;  and  in  e^rts  have  been  mentioned,  in  this 
the  silence  of  law  the  roll  of  pre-  review  of  events,  in  those  terms 
cedents  may  be  consulted  by  an  of  admiration  which  they  were 
indi^;naut  people  moit  eager  to  thought  to  merit,  and  on  several 
gratify  their  vengeance^  than  pre-  of  them  even  their  most  determine 
ci&ely  to  appropriate  ih(;ir  punish-  ed  political  opponents  freely  be- 
ment.  "Wnether  stipulations  tb«n  stowed  their  approbation.  Their 
shall  be  enforced  or  yielded  to,  opponents,  however,  were  at  least 
appesu'S  no  question  relating  to  the  equally  eloquent  on  topics  of  a 
constitutionj  which  satisfies  itself  very  different  character.  Without 
with  establishing  the  responsibtli-  adopting  any  of  the  violence  of 
ties  of  ministers,  with  whatever  policicaf  invective  and  party  tri« 
views  they  may  have  engaged,  umph,  it  may  not  be  improper 
and  by  whatever  restrictions  Uiey  '  to  observe,  that  the  arrogant 
may  have  sufiered  themselves  to  ha  claims  advanced  by  the  late  mini- 
bound.  The  yielding  to  these  sters  to  something  like  a  concentra- 
must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  tion  of  national  property,  lespecta- 
discretion,  as  well  as  the  imposing  bility,and  talent  m  themselves, were 
of  them.  How  far  they  are  to  be  ac-  very  fairly  held  up  to  popular  ridi- 
ccded  to  will  be  determined  by  indi-  cule  or  indignation.  Their  intcr«» 
viduals  according  as  these  restric-  .  ference  in  tne  election  of  Hamp- 
tions  afiPect  what  they  deem  import-  shire,  and  other  places,  was  not 
ant  and  fundamental  principles  ;  as  particularly  creditable  to  those  who 
'  no  one  would  object  to  being  bound  had  di$>tinguiahcd  themselves  for  a 
to  a  conformity  to  those  maxims  long  series  of  years  as  the  advp. 
he  had  previously  adopted  as  the  cates  for  free  representation.  A- 
guides  of  his  conduct ;  and,  in  the  midst  their  triumphant  exposure  of 
eontiugency  of  a  change  of  opinion  the  negligences  or  prolusion  of  then: 
from  these  maxims,  Uie  remedy  is  predecessors,  they  occasionally  ap- 
ever  within  reach^'  and  the  power  of  pcared  more  solicitous  tQ  acquire 
lesignation  precludes  tlie  possibility  the  fame  than  the  merit  of  real 
of  dishonour.  ceconomy.  The  large  number  of 
With  respect  to  the  late  mint-  auditors  and  examiners  of  accounts* 
sters,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  under  various  designations,  witli 
ability,  and  one  of  their  most  un-  vfery  considerable  salaries,  seemed 
^pular  characteristics  was  their  more  an  afiair  of  patrotutge  than 
assumption  of  a  monopoly  of  expediency.  The  announced  tn-> 
^talent,  it  appears  impossible  to  tention  to  establish  three  hundred 
•vindicate  them  from  a  charge  of  surveyors  of  taxes  with  eoasider- 
weakness,  without  subjecting  them  able  incomes  >  the  appointment  of 
:to  an  imputation  of  a  more  serious  a  fuH  suite  of  custom-house  officers^ 
nature.  >^  They  were  either  not  in  contemplation  of  the  recapture 
aware  of  the  ground  on  whtdi  they  of  Buenos  Ayres,  an  event  ^i^ch 
«tood  with  Us  majesty,  on  tlie  in-  never  actually  occurred ;  th»  pen* 

sioa 
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sfen  of  a  convicted  jtidge  ;  die  in-    equal  proportions  to  the  machinery 

itimtion  of  that  sincjular  establish-  of  government ;  aftd  that  the  termi* 
ttent  a  professorship  of  medical  hatiori  of  their  power,  which  was 
jurisjfrudence,  were  provisions  more    observed  with  cniotiotis  of  indiffdr- 

necessary     to     secure     adherents  fence,  was  scarcely  entitled  tb  those 

than  requm^d   for  the   public  ser-  of  regret. 

vice.    Inadequate  attc  .:ion  to  the        After  a  petiod  of  suspense  arii 

affairs  of  the  continent,  on  which  agitation,  Siich  as  must  be  eicpeCted 

it  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  oircur  on   so  comprehensive  a 

by  them  that  a  conflict  was  passing*  change,    the  nances    of  the  neW 

most  interesting  to  Great  Britain,  ministers  were  announced  on  the 

as  well  as  the  civilized  world  at  twenty-fifth  of  March.     The  earl 

large,  fnust    also  be   imputed  to  of    Westmoreland    became    lord 

them.   Penurious  remittances  were  privy  seal ;  and  tlie  duke  of  PorU 

substituted   for  those  liberal  sup-  land  first  lord  of  tlie  treJastlry.     Mr. 

plies  which  the  emergencies  of  the  Canning,   lord  HawlceSbury,   and 

occasion   required ;  and  while  the  lord  Castlerfeagh  were    appoint(*d 

allies  of  England  were   straining  secretaries,  respectively, for  foreign 

every  nerve  against  the  most  for-  affairs,  the  home  department,  and 

midable   adversary  they  ever  en-  war  and  colonies.     Lord   Eldon 

countered,  British  blopd  and  trea-  resumed  the  office  of   lord  high 

sure  were  applied  to  the  common  chancellor.      Mr.    Perceval    Wiis 

cause  with  a  penury  which  excited  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 

the  disgust  ot  friends  and  the  sar-  lord  Chatham  master  of  the  ord- 

casms  of  enemies.      Their  expe-  nance ;  lord  Camden  pre^dent  of 

ditions  will  be  the  subject  of  future  the  council ;   and  lord  Mulgrave 

observations.  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  A  trial 

Too  mnch  might  possibly  be  between  tlie  nev^ly  appointed  and 
expected  from  men  who,  during  a  the  recent  ministers  speedily  took 
lone  and  energetic  opposition,  had  place  in  the  house  of  cotrimons  ; 
displayed  eminent  abilities^  and  previously  to  which  the  latter  ex- 
sng^ested  comprehensive  reform^,  pressed  themselves  with  the  highest 
and  pictured  a  most  prosperous  and  confidence  of  tlie  superiority  of 
bappy  state  of  the  British  empire,  numbers,  but  of  which  the  event 
which  must  inevitably  result  from  defeated  their  hopes,  convincing 
such  plans  as,  it  was  intimated,  them  that  power  had  quitted  them 
they  were  fully  competent  to  de-  with  oflice.  The  majority,  how- 
vise  and  accomplish.  The  glowing  ever,  on  the  part  of  their  succes- 
prediCtions  of  an  opposition  were,  sors  was  not  by  any  itieans  so  great 
too  credulously,  expected  by  many  as  tiieir  wish,  and  indeed  theit- 
on  ilieh-  attainment  of  power  to  be  reasonable  desire.  The  proba- 
converled  into  substantial  facts,  bllitv,  therefore,  of  a  dissoliltion  of 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  parliament  was  almost  immcdiate- 
^hat  not  only  over-wrought  ex-  ly  held  out  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  tlie 
pectaticns  were  defeated,  but  that  event  of  administration  finding  any 
ftose  which  might  be  reasonably  impediment,  fiom  the  nuft^ber  of 
^tertaiited  were  disappointed ;  that  their  opponents,  to  tlie  dispatch  cif 
g^  was  in  a  grent  degree  counter-  business:  and  this  menace  i^a§ 
acted  by  evil;  that  wisdom  and  im-  Very  soon  afterwards  cafri<<d  bxt,6 
^cility  seemed  applied  in  almost  ^ftVct, 

>W.  R  This 
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This  proceeding  was  arrtigned  a  dissolution  had  themselves  adopN 

by  the  late  possessors  of  autliority  ed  the  measure  soon  after  their  at- 

in  terms  oJ  no  ordinary   energy,  tainment  of  power,  while  jwirlia- 

It  was  denounced  as  impolitic,  un-  ment  had  a  considerable  remainder 

constitutional,  and  a  mere  wanton  of  its  natural  duration  yet  to  run, 

abuse  of  power.    The  inconveni-  and    wliile     their    majority    was 

'  ences  which  many  corporations  and  ample,  and  equal  to  every  reason- 
individuals  must  sustain  in  conse-  able  demand.  Thi^  ample  ma- 
quence  of  protracted  bi«Mness,  and  jority  was  by  no  means  yet  at  the 
the  renewal  of  processes  which  had  command  of  their  followers. — 
|>een  nearly  terminated,  were  ag-  Obstacles  might  have  been  thrown 
gravated  with  all  the  force  of  ex-  in  the  way  ofpublic  business.   Sur- 

.  siggeration ;  and  confusion  and  prises  might  have  been  effected ; 
ruin  were  described  as  the  almost  and  incessant  and  nearly  equal  con- 
inevitable  consequences  of  tmsiing  tests  would  have  prevented  that 

*  the  affiiirs  of  government  to  mei\^  acquisition  of  public  estimation 
who  had  commenced  their  career  and  public  conndence  which  are 
by  such  a  (feed  of  mischief.  Yet  essential  both  to  the  happiness  and 
his  majesty  hud  only  exercised  tlie  the  success  of  government.  It  was 
power  indisputably  vested  in  him  undoubtedly  a  serious  inconveni- 
by  the  constitution,  and  referred  ence  to  those  who  are  considered 
to  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  the  as  independent  members,  that  they 
late  transactions  of  his  govern-  should  be  so  speedily  csdled  Bpon 
ment.     Such  references,  upon  im-  again  to  put  in  motion  the  ezpen- 

•  portant  charges,  to  ascertain  the  sive  macninery  of  an  election.  It 
public  feelings,  are  undoubtedly  was  no  less  seriously  calamitous, 
subjects  of  congratulation  instead  tliough  the  case  was  certainly  not 
of  censure;  and  one  of  the  wor^t  so  generally  deplored,  to  odiersy 
indications  of  the  worst  times  in  who  had  recently  purchased  seats 
British  history,  was  the  indifference  at  an  expense  which  they  could  ill 
oravei^sion  manifested  by ^the  throne-  afford,  to  be  obliged  to  abandon 
to  these  appeals  to  the  people,  their  hard-earned  distinctions,  or  to 
These  intercourses  between  the  renew  them  bv  still  more  dreadful 
crowh  and  subject  are  eminently  and  nearly  ruinous  embarrassment, 
conciliating  and  beneficial*  They  The  evil  of  delayed  business  and 
must  be  considered  as  evincing  a  increased  expense  to  corporate 
disposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  bodies,  and  private  persons,  was 
sovereign  to  attend  to  the  general  also  not  inconsiderable  ;  and  the 
sentiment.  In  critical  and  momen-  mterruption  of  industry,  and  the 
tous  seasons,  they  will  inevitably  licentiousness  and  mischief  jnevi« 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  tably  to  be  expected  on  such  occa- 
this  attention ;  and  in  tlie  unforeseen  sions,  were  not  to  Se  introduced  for 
possibility  of  a  conflict,  where  it  light  and  trifling  causes.  But  the 
is  desirable  there  should  ever  ex-  case  involved  only  a  choice  of  dif* 
1st  the  most  cordial  attachment,  ficulties :  and,  had  no  dissolution 
will  decide  the  victory  where  every  occurred  or  been  pxpected,  the 
friend  to  freedom  must  wish  to  see  king  would  have  been  reduced  to 
it  rest.  In.  addition  to  this,  it  may  the  alternative  of  restoring  those 
W  remarked,  that  the  persons  now  persons  to  power  Vrhom  he  regard- 
so  loud  in  their  invectives  against  ed  as  ur.deserving  of  his  confidence, 

and 
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■n  was  every  reason  popular  inflammation.    ThM  igno- 

eference  to  the  senti-  rjncewhicli  mustylmost  necess;irll)" 

people  would  enable  exist  in  tlie  lower  classes  ot  society, 

tcluUed.     Every  Ad-  is  conneccnl  witji  a  susceptibility 

moreover,  naturally  of  fanaticism,  which   the  ze^l  of 

fies  to  provide,  within  the  weak,  oi  tin.- insinuations  of  the 

limits,  for  its  own  artful,  m^y  kindle    without   diffi- 

d  to  work  as  much  culty.     Jiut  the   policy  VTJiich  can 

lith    its  own  insiru-  stoop  to  solicit  tlie  basest  passions 
of  the    people,  must    deserve  de- 

iTours  on  the  part  of  nunciation   and    abiiorrence  i  and 

listration,  therefore,  the  m.m  who  sets  fire  to  his  dwelU 

public   mind,    w'ere  ing,  with  a  view  to  fraud  or  depre- 
ss, however,  of   the  dution,  is  not  more  criminal  th;in 

totally  without  sue-  such  moral  incendiaries.    The  cau- 

y  of  the  church  being  tion  hold  out  in  the  royal  speech* 

ch  was  First  startedin  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 

Mr.  Perceval,  on  die  with  respect  to  popuLir  irritation, 
of  the  catholic  bill,  was  wisely  introduced;  and  may 
I  in  his  address  to  his  be  presumed  to  have  been  tlie  sug- 
t  Northampton,  pre-  g>-'stion  of  those  less  apprehensive 
e^election  after  enter-  of  the  dangers  of  popery,  or  more 
,  was  urged  with  in-  scrupulous  about  agitatinjthe  pub- 
more  energy  than  lie  mind  on  a  subject  upon  which  it 
eagerly  adopted  by  had  been  ofienwuund  up  to  phren* 
lad  more  zeal  than  sy,  than  ihe  chancellor  of  the  ei- 
;;  and  by  many  others  chequer.  This,  and  the  increased 
re  interested  than  hu-  information  and  tolerance  of  the 
K-ere  evenmenof  rank  iuperior  and  middle  classes  of  sof 
.whose  apprehensions  ciety,  prevented  any  exteniive  in- 
',  appeared  equally  Jury  from  ttie  application  of  so 
liose  which  actuated  critical  an  engine  of  policy.  The . 
Its  in  the  reigns  of  prudence  of  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
[ary.  Their  terxitied  on.  this  occasion,  deserves  'con- 
et  before  tfaem  a  re-  siderable  commendation;  and,  bad 
:  fires  of  Smithfield,  the    pulpit    repeated  the  cries  of 

mummeries  and  mis-  peril  and  alarm,  the  consequences 

.    the    intrigues   and  might  have  resembled  those  which 

ich  the historymf form-  occurred  in  this  metropolis  In  one 

.  connected  with  the  of  die  most  disgraceful  periods  of 

ion  i  and  no  gratitude  its  ann-.ds. 

i   great  to  tliose  who  At  Bristol  the  populace  were  ex- 

■d    this  happy  nation  cited  to  a  hiyh  pitch  of  resentmenc 

jvation-  of  such  hor-  against  one  of  tnetr  representative* 

cases,   however,    it  who  had  voted  with  the  late  ad- 

owledged,  were  feW(  ministration  oij  tJie    catholic  bill. 

;  occurred  of  pnsons  His  election  was,  indeed,  secured; 

fe,  who,  actually  ridi-  but  the  ceremony  of  chairing  com- 

ry  of  danger,  availed  mencrd  amidst  the  silence  of  dis~ 

f  it  for  the  purpose  of  gust,  and  the  gloom  of  malignant 
R  2            itriuiion. 
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irritation.     These  symptoms  were  popaUr  candidaTe.     In  the  city  of 

speedily  followed  by  the  rudest  ex-  London  a  decline  of  [hat  interest 

pressions  of  abuse.     After  a  very  which  h^  formerly  predominated 

sl'.ort  interTal  the  procession  n-a9  for  alderman  Combe  wai  strikingly 

tntempted    by  stmies    and  brick-  ofeervaijle.      In    addition  to   the 

bats,  and  the  situation  of  the  mem-  fourlate  representatives,  alderman 

ber  and  thnse  yrho  attended  him  Hiinkey  started  as  a   new  candi- 

becamc  highly  perilous.     Instead  date,  and  with  a  prospect  of  Jue- 

ef  daring  flie  full   violence  of  an  cess,    -.vhich  excited  the  strongeii 

«icasperated    mob,    by  a   cnntina*  hopes  and  eiertions.    His  exertions, 

ance    of    the    ceremony,    it    was  ,  indeed,  were    ton    gj  -jut    for   his 

deemed  preferable  to  leave  it  in-  strength,  and  induced  a  complaint 

complete  j    and,   by    a    precipitate  wliieS,  after  a  very  rapid  progress, 

and  skilful  retreat,  the  full  violence  carried  him  off  in  ;he  midst  of  an- 

Of  these  enraffsd  devotees  to  pro-  ticipaied    honour    and    triumph  ; 

ttstantism,  which  would  probably  furnishing  a  characteristic  illustra- 

have   terminated    in    some    h.cu  lion  of  the  pathetic  remark  of  Mr. 

catastrophe,  was  hapiiy  av.iided.  Burke,    "  What  shadows  we  are. 

At  Liverpool  the  tideofpopu-  and  what    shadows  we  pursue  I"" 

larity'ran    strongly  against    Mr.  The  election  of  alderman  Combe 

Roscoe,  whose  success,  in  a  pre-  was  thus  secured :    but  he   sinod 

vious  and  recent  instance,  afforded  considerably  the  lowest  upon  tlie 

so  high  a  gratiScalion    to  all  the  poll, 

fevers   of  leaminu    and    taste,  of  Iq    Yorkshire    the   contest  was 

Ceral  respectability  and  enlarged  carried  on  witli  imeiamfJed  vigour 

canity.      The     indications     of  and  expense.     Mr.  Fawkes,  one  of 

public  feeling  announced  that  state  the    late  representatives,  declined 

of  exasperation  in  which  a  contest  standing  on  the  present  occasion, 

of  many  days    could    not    be  pre-  alleging  the  state  of  the  countrT' 

<«med   possible    without    circimi-  to  be  such,  that  his  exertions  could 

nances  accompanying  it,  at  which  be  of  little    or  no    benefit :  Ian- 

every  feeling  heart,  however  alive  gufige   which,  in  lire  very  worst 

to     personal      attachment,    must  times,    ill    becomes  the  firm  and 

(brink  with  horror.     The  ftnati-  enltgSrened  patriot,  whose  grand 

ciim  of  the  multitude  appeared  in  and  invariable  maxim  it  should  be 

fiill  power,  and  ready  for  the  sum-  never  to  despair  of  the  common- 

tnons  of  those  who  seemed  too  in-  wealth;  and  who  should  console 

dined  to  give  it  activity  and  scope,  himself  with  the  hopes  and  obser- 

and  little  delicate  -ivtrh  respect  to  vation  of   the   immortal    Mihois 

any  means  that    might    .iscertaln  that  no  well-directed  effort  will    be 

their   triumph.     In  such  ci^cum-  lost.     In  the  present  period,   er- 

Stances  Mr.  Roscoe  withdrew  his  celled  by  none  in  the  history  of  the 

pretensions.  British  empire  for  the  security  at- 

In  Surrey  lord  John  Rns^cll  was  taching  to  ibe-most  valuable  rights 

nnable  to  carry  his  election.     In  and  privileges,    this   tone  of  lie- 

NotthumSerland     lord     Howick,  spondence  is  particularly  undignifl- 

after  representing  this   his  native  ed.     Ingenuousness    would,    per- 

county  for  a  sciies  of  twenty  years,  haps,  have  substituted  a  pmden- 

«asob!iged  to  resign  his  preten-  tiai  reiisonfordecHniugthecomest, 

aonstoa  mbreoputentanda  more,  somewhat  pretvmblc   to   this   of 
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a  fasti  Jiobs  and  overwrought  sensi* 
bilitj  of  patriotism ;  nor  could 
any  individual  have  been  blamed 
for  avoiding  a  conflict  in  whLchy  if 
he  had  met  with  what  would  have 
been  denominated  success,  the 
means  of  comfortable  independ* 
ence,  and  family  estaUishmefuts^ 
must  have  been  ertrecRely  impair- 
ed, if  not  completely  expendedt  to 
obtain  faistriomph. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Wilberlbrce 
entertained,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge,  very  considerate 
anprehensions.  He  was  determin- 
ed not  to  expose  himself  to  the  im- 
putation oi  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der a  seat  in  the  house  of  comnions 
subservient  to  the  repair  of  a  dii- 
lapidated  fortune.  Those  who 
scight  consider  his  election,  there- 
fore, as  an  object  of  correspond- 
ing utility^  were  called  upon  by 
htm,  with  konest  and  manly  firm- 
ness, to  supply  the  resources  for 
tke  expense  that  must  inevitably  be 
incurred.  A  liberal  subscription 
was  accordingly  instltuited  in  York- 
shire, London,  and  other  places, 
and  a  very  considerable  sum  was 
thus  raised.  The  other  candidaies 
vtre  lord  Milton  and  the  honour- 
jd>le  H.  Lascelles,  They  wete 
men  of  high  respectability  and 
opulent  connections.  The  imme- 
diate relations  of  each  had  fixed 
dicir  ambition  so  perscveringly 
upon  success,  as  to  anticipate  the 
Rec.!;jsary  absorption  of  immense 
property  in  the  conflict.  Notwiih- 
standing  t]ie  limitations  of  the 
Grcnville  act  and  the  preclusion  of 
that  vast  expenditure  which  used 
to  attend  the  system  of  open  houses, 
2  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
calculated  upon  by  each  of  these 
two  candidates  as  requisite  to  defray 
the  expense  of  conveying  votes  to 
the  hustings  :  and  this  sum  may, 
upon  fairpresumptioni  be  conclude 


ed  as  not  more  tftan  adequate  to 
^Udemaads.  The  political  topics 
by  which  the  elections  in  other 
pkces  were  affected  had  litde  or  na^ 
infiuence  on  this.  But  a  topic  ou 
which  the  large  county  of  York- 
shire was  .  particulso'ly  in&erestedt 
decided  the  contest  in  favour  of 
Isrd  Milton.  T2^  progress  whidi 
certaia  branches  of  machinery  iathe 
wooUcHi  business  had  made  in  the 
county,  had  excited  gre^  appre* 
heasions  among  those  manufac- 
mrers  whose  capital  or  prejudices 
prevented  their  adoption  of  those 
methods  c£  abridging  labour ;  and 
scone  proceedings  ha^i  occurred  im 
parliament,  m  which  the  represen* 
tativos  were  inevitably  called  vpon 
to  deliver  their  opinions.  Both 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  LasceUes 
had  rendered  themselves  unpopu- 
lar by  the  part  they  took  when  the 
c]Tiestion  was  agitated ;  not  hesitat- 
ing to  acknowledge  themselves  ad- 
vocates for  tliose  mechanical  im<* 
provements  upon  which  domestic 
acconEunodation  and  foreign  trade 
so  n>aterially depend.  This  error>  in 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  redeemed 
by  his  long  connection  with  the  re- 
presentation of  the  county»  aiui 
by  that  general  estimatio^i  through- 
out the  kingdom  which,  on  vari- 
ous accounts,  attached  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  which  would  have 
thrown  an  imputation  on  the  coua* 
ty  that  could  dismiss  a  representa- 
tive of  sucii  tried  moderation  axKl 
intiegrity ;  of  stich  inflexible  per- 
severance and  disinterested  hn« 
manity.  Widi  all  the  re^cta- 
bility  attached  to  Mr.  Lascelles,  he 
did  not  occupy  so  commanding  an 
eminence.  He  might,  thereSnc, 
be  more  easily  ptmished  by  the 
>  manufacttsrers  of  Yorkshire  for  his 
local  delinquencies.  Lord  Milton 
had  never  been  in  circumstances  to 
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rcquiTc  his"  comxnfttmg  himself  on 
the  si^hject.  This  was  a  circum- 
stance of  most  decided  advan- 
tage to  his  lordship.  To  the  dis- 
gust excited  by  that  correct  per- 
formance of  duty  at  "which  senators 
should  ever  aim,  resulting  at  once 
from  an  enlightened  mind  and 
honest  heart,  the  loss  of  the  elec- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lascelles* 
may  justly  be  ascribed.  The  Cir- 
cumstance, however,  most  consol- 
ing under  defeat  is,  in  all  cases, 
the  possession  of  that  merit  which 
thould  have  ensured  success. 

The  Westminster  election,  gene- 
rally so  productive  of  interest  and 
adventure,  did  not  on  this  occasion 
vary  from  its  usual  character.  On 
the  rumour  of  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  Mr.  Paull  expressed 
his  intention  of  standing  as  a  can- 
didate for  this  city.  He  was  en- 
couraged by  the  near  approach  to 
•success  which  be  had  obtained  in 
a  former  instance,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  much  of  that  popu-' 
iarity  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
it.  At  the  particular  request  of 
this  gf  ntlenian^  sir  Francis  Burdett 
consented  to  be  present  at  the  day 
of  election,  and  put  him  in  nomi- 
nation. Sir  Francis  himself,  on 
the  first  annunciation  of  a  disso- 
lution, disclaimed,  in  an  address 
to  vthe  electors  of  Middlesex,  all 
intention  of  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  any  scat  in  parliament. 
The  situation  of  public  affairs  was 
considered  by  him  as  desperate.-*- 
The  omnip9tent  meansof  corruption 
were,  he  said,  in  possession  of  the 
public  spoiler.  All  parties  were  evi- 
dently stniggling  only  for  plunder, 
^o  syllable  was  whispered  of  the 
rights,  welfare,  and  independence 
cft  the  people ;  and  every  attempt 
to  bring  them  forward,  was  stigma- 
tized as  treason.  All  struggle  was, 
on  thtse  aixoants,  deemed  vain  by 


him ;  and  he  begged  to  declitie  aD 
parliamentary  exertion  till  the  ar- 
rival of  that   period,  which    wa* 
rapidly  approaching,  when  regene- 
ration would   be   effected   by  cor- 
ruption   having     exhausted     the 
means  of  corruption.     After  this 
public  notice,  it  was  not  perhaps 
v;rith  perfect  consistency  that  sir 
Francis  consented  to  interest  hixn- 
self  in  the  election  of  any   other 
person.     He   appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  incong^ity, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  involved 
in  it  only  by  the  importunities  of 
Mr.  Paull,    and  the  attention  of 
particular  regard  and   friendship. 
Mr.  Paull,  however,  relying  upon 
this  esteem  of  the  baronet,  in  an 
advertisement  for  a  dinner,  to  be 
connected  with  arrangements  re- 
specting the  choice  or  nomination 
of  proper  persons  for  the  represen- 
tation   of  Westminsttr,  took  the 
liberty  of  stating,  that  sir  Francis 
would  be  in  the  chair.    This,  so 
far  from  being  authorized  by  the 
latter,  had  not  even  been  indmat- 
ed  to  him.     His  surprise,  there* 
fore,  at  the  appearance  of  such 
an  advertisement,  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  his  displeasure  lit- 
tle inferior    to  his   astonishment. 
He    immediately    communicated 
these  feelings  to  Mr.  Paull,  by  ex- 
press.    The  notice,  however,  that 
sir  Francis  would  preside  at  the 
dinner  Was  repeated  in   the  public 
papers  on  the  ensuing  day,  *  and. 
the  advertisement  appeared  to  sir 
Francis  so  drawn  as    to  imply  a 
dissembled  wish  of  being  elected 
to  parliament,  notwithstanding  his 
professions  to  tlie  contrary.    The 
appearance  of  this  advertisement 
was  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
'  dinner  took  place,  and  no  alterna- 
tive was  left  but  to  dispatch  a  con* 
fidential  friend'  to  the  gentlemen 
assembled,  to  explain  to  them  the 
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circumstances  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Bardett  Jones,  therefore,  was  re- 
qaested  to  proceed  from  Wimble- 
dan  to  town  with  a  letter  to  the 
meeting,  in  which  sir  Francis  stat- 
ed, that  the  advertisements  alluded 
to  were  inserted  without  any  com- 
munication with  him,  aijd  should 
never  have  been  published  had  he 
been  furnished  with  the  means^  of 
preventing  them.  Mn  Paul!  ob- 
senred,  that  nothing  could  be  furth- 
er from  bis  intention  than  to  in- 
volve his  friend  in  inconsistency, 
or  to  give  him  the  slightest  dis- 
pleasure ;  that  the  principles  of  sir 
Francis  vrere  the  guides  of  his  po- 
litical conduct;  4ind  that  he  con- 
ceived a  faithful  adherence  to  them, 
would  lay  the  best  claim  he  could 
id  Vance  to  the  support  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster.  After  tlie 
breaking  up  of  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, an  advertisement  ^•as  sent  by 
him  to  the  morning  papers,  stat- 
ing, that  sir  Francis  nad  consented 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  at 
ibe  Crown  an4  Anchor.  This 
statenoent,  if  correct,  would  un- 
doubtedly mitigate  the  conduct  t)f 
Mr.  PauU,  who  might  hastily  con- 
sider the  difference  not  very  ma- 
terial to  the  baironet,  whether  he 
were  in  the  chair  or  not.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  communication  to 
the  meeting  made  by  Mr.  Burdett 
Jones,  Mr.  Paull,  notwithstanding 
tbe  respectful  terms  in  which  he 
Jpoke  at  that  meeting  of  sir  Francis, 
and  his  disclaiming  the  least  idea 
of  hurting  his  feelings,  after  the 
iireaking  up  of  the  party  and  mak- 
ing certain  arrangements,  went, 
in  extreme  agitation  and  at  a  very 
laic  hour,  to  Wimbledon.  He 
arrived  at  about  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  when  sir  Francis  and  his 
family  had  for  some  rime  retired  to 
fcsi ;  and  driving  to  thehouse,  knock- 
*<1  up  the  servants,  and  communi- 


cated on  paper  to  the  baronet  the 
cause  of  his  visit,  and  the  request 
of  an  explanation.  What  speci- 
fically passed  in  these  circum-' 
stances,  so  calculated  to  aggravate 
rather  than  allay  irritation,  does 
not  appear.  The  communication 
was  carried  on  merely  by  notes, 
and,  after  a  considerable  period 
spent  in  the  exchange  of  these,  an' 
appointment  was  at  length  made 
to  meetf  within  a  few  hours,  in  a 
neighbouring  wood,  and  adjust  the 
business  by  an  affair  of  honour.' 
The  meeting  accordingly  took 
place;  sir  Francis  in  the  mean 
time  having  prpcured  for  his 
second  captain  Gawler.  Mr.  Paull 
was  seconded  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  a 
gentleman  but  little  known,  and 
wliose  inexperience  in  affairs  of 
til  is  nature  was  connected  on  the 
present  occasion  with  some  blun- 
ders and  negligences  which  excited 
no  little  ridicule.  See  p.  128  of 
Public  Occurrences.  To  the  prin- 
cipals, however,  in  the  concern^ 
the  result  of  the  business  by  no 
means  wore  an  aspect  of  this  de- 
scription. The  first  fire  having 
taken  place  without  *the  smallest 
injury,  Mr.  Paull  Was  questioned 
by  captain  Gawler  whether  he  was 
satisfied,  and  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative; on  which  both  parties  fired 
again,  and  each  shot  took  effect, 
Mr.  Paull  being  wor.nded  in  the 
leg,  and  sir  Francis  in  tlie  thigh. 
The  fever  and  confinement  occasi  on- 
ed  to  both  were  of  long  duration, 
and  the  situation  of  Mr.  Paull,  in 
particular,  was  considered  by  his 
medical  attend:mts  as  extremely 
critical.  Although  the  public  were 
destitute  of  means  to,  form  a  clear 
and  full  estin^iate  of  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  from  what  actually 
transpired,  from  appearancer  strt V- 
ing  and  impressive  they  almost 
unanimously   agreed  in  censuring 
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Mr.  PaaU  Cot  indfoorum  and  bm-  aiKe  had  prompt^  hm  to  tal« 
^ity;  to  which  some,  in  allusion  away  the  life  of  hk  benefactor | 
to  his  sacond  -fir^  in  the  ^eld,  did  t]\ai  two  attempts  for  tin*  pQrjpose 
hot  scri^ple  to  add  tlie  spirit  of  had  not  ab^lc4  the  spirit  of  rt:* 
jnalignity  ^nd  revenge.  In  con-  venge, and  th^vhc  $tiU  looked  fw- 
Sfquence  of  this  general  feeling,  ward  widi  malignant  exuhatioa  to 
the  estim^tiop  in  which  he  had  been  die  period  in  which  it  would  be 
previously  held  by  many  wa$  com?  completely  gratified.  Tliese  let* 
pletely  destroyed.  From  being  ters  appealed  to  many  written  with 
considered  by  them  the  man  of  li-  a  coarseness  of  language*  aa  as-* 
bcral  sentiments  and  ir^genuous  perity  of  manner,  ^d  a  destitutioa 
purposes,  a^  a  pillar  of  th^  state,  of  feeling,  by  no  means  creditable 
and  a  regenerator  of  the  constitu-  to  their  author.  Sir  Francis  vas 
tion,  he  sunk  into  an  object  of  ge*  extolled  as  a  man  superior  to  every 
peral  aversion,  or,  what  was  equal-  other.  Mr,  PauU  was  described  a^ 
ly  fatal  to  th#  grand  aim  of  his  one  who  had  always  appeared,  to 
ambition^  into  decided  iuMgnifi-  the  writer,  a  man  of  dark  designsj^ 
cancc.  And  though>  in  opposi-  and  an  unsafe  depository  of  fricnd- 
tion  to  the  request  of  tliose  few  ship  |  as  a  man  whom  he  had 
who  still  adhered  to  liim,  after  his  rather  tolerated  tlian  esteemed  \  as 
being  abandpncd  by  U^e  public  and  one  who  had  partaken  of  the  aun 
his  own  commiltecs,  he  persevered  tlior's  convivialities,  rather  in  con- 
In  not  withdrawing  his  pretensions  sequence  of  impertinent  intiusion 
as  a  candid;; to  for  Westminster,  than  regular  invitation ;  a  st«ite- 
thc  number  of  votes  which  he  oU-  mentextiemely  inconsistent  with  ccn 
t;iincd  formed  a  mi&erable  contrast  tain  letters  s;iid  to  have  been  written 
to  that  state  of  the  poll  which  the  by  Mr,  Tqpkc  to  Mr.  PauU  himself, 
tast  clecUun  hatl  enabled  him  to  which  we^republislyd  by  the  friends 
exhibit.  of  the  latter  in  his  vindication. 

While  i^fr.  Paull  was  thus  op^        While  Mr.  Paull  was  thus  ex- 

pressed  not  merely  by  the  anguish  hibiting  an   iiistance   of  the  fatal 

of  his  wound,  but  by  the  more  tor-  effects  attendant  on  disingenuous- 

turing   retrospect  of  impaircil  esti-  ness  and  precipitancy,  of  the  want 

mation    and    blasted    hopes,    Mr.  of  that  good  sense  in  the  conduct 

Home  Tooke  published  two  let-  of  life  which  is  far  preferable  to 

terstothe  electors  of  Westminster,  the  possession  eyeu   of  tlie  most 

in  which  he  advanced  against  Mr.  distinguished    talents,    the  torrent 

I'auU  an  imputation  of  the  most  of  popularity  flowed  with  a  r;ipid 

sordid  iind  atrocious  crimes.     He  and  increasing  course  inbehiilf  of 

stated    that  the  grand    object   of  sir  Francis.      The  eiTors  of  his  po- 

Mr.  Paiill  in  connecting  sir  Fran-  liiical  life  seemed  absorbed  by  those 

cis's  name   ^ith  his  own,  in   the  recent  circumstances  in  which  he, 

election     for    ^csi:;ninster,     had  appeared  as  tlie  injured  benefactor, 

been  to  indiicp  the  baronet  to  make  as  a  man  who  had  been  embarrass- 

a  common  cause  wJth  him,  and  in  ed  by  his  kj'ndnesscs   and   endan- 

^he  expectLition  of  derivin^jj  a  full  eered  by  his  friendships,  and  whose 

iupply  of  those  pecuniary  demands  life  had  neaily  been  the  foifeit  of 

wi:h  whicfe  a  contest  for  thai:  city  his  virtues.     In  the  course  of  a  few 

is  necessarily  attended  J  lhat,'being  days  after  the  commencement   of 

baffled  in  this  design,  his  venge-  the   poll,  his  najne  vas   attended 
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with  fuch  a  numbtr  of  votes  as 
placed  him  beyond  all  the  efforts 
of  competition.  Of  the  other  can* 
didatesy  Mr.  Elliot  persevered  for 
a  considerable  time  without  being 
aUe  once  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  ana 
seeing,  at  length,  ne.irly  an  Tmposr 
tibilitv  of  succttM,  though  he  nad 
poHed  a  great  number  of  votes, 
letired  from  the  conflict.  This 
fW)w  rested  between  Mr.  Sheridan 
mid  lord  Cochrane,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  the  start  on  the  canvass, 
|UKi  T^ras  exerting  himself  with  ex« 
treme  activity  before  the  prudenco 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  would  permit  him 
to  decide  upon  being  put  in  no- 
mination. Thus,  a  vast  number 
of  votes  which  would  have  been 
given  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  had  he  de- 
cidedly stood  forward  at  an  early 
stage,  were  engaged  by  lord  Coch- 
tane.  The  vulgarity  of  language 
which  marked  his  lordship's  ad* 
dresses  from  the  hustings,  was  a 
striking  feature  in  the  proceedings 
d  this  period  of  agitation.  It 
seems  to  have,  been  tliought  that 
BO  expressions  could  be  too  coarse 
for  such  an  audience,  that  no  me«> 
taphor  could  have  been  deemed 
unseemly,  and  no  profaneness  in* 
decorous;  and  it  was  at  once  a 
novel  and  an  edifying  spectacle,  to 
observe  a  Covent  Garden  populace 
lecturing  a  noble  lord  into  purity 
and  decency  of  language.  In  the 
course  ot  his  diurnal  addresses,  his 
lordship,  also,  repeatedly  took  the 
liberty  of  remarking  with  the  se* 
verest  reprehension  upon  the  na- 
val administration  of  lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  of  stating  what  he  term- 
^  facts,  reflecting  in  the  liighest 
decree  on  the  cnaracter  of  the 
noble  earl.  This  singular  attempt 
to  convert  an  election  mob  into  a 
tribunal  of  impeachment,  in  which, 
however,  no  opportunity  existed 
to  tb^  ^defendant  of  repelling  the 


charge,  was  regarded  as  high!/ 
unoecoming ;  and  after  9omf  maiw 
ly  and  liberal  suggestions  of  Mn 
Sheridan,  this  proceeding  was  at 
kngdi  abandoned.  Notwithstand*> 
ing  these  improprieties,  howevert 
his  lordship's  interest  appeared 
fimily  established  from  the  begiiw 
ning  of  the  contest,  and  the  raioar 
and  success  of  his  exertions  agakttt 
the  common  enemy  seemed  t9 
operate  as  more  than  a  balance  to 
his  indiscretions.  Mr.  Sbertdaii 
began,  as  already  intimated,  under 
extreme  discouragement,  whic}i> 
for  many  days,  met  with  only  alight 
alleviation.'  To  those  who,  lameiit«> 
ing  the  irregularities  of  tliis  gentle- 
man's private  conduct,  have  been 
accustomed  tb  admire  his  elegant 
tns^,  his  brilliant  wit,  and  above 
all  that  intiexible  patriotism  from 
which  no  temptations  of  poverty 
have  induced  niQi  to  swerve,  and 
which,  in  moments  of  national 
dagger,  has  led  him  to  break 
the  ties  of  pany,  that  he  might 
exert  himself  with  Aill  scope  and 
energy  for  the  salvati(Mt  of  the 
s:;ite ;  it  was  not  a  little  grating 
to  persons  of  this  description  to 
see  preferred  to  him,  men  eidier  of 
ordinary  talents,  or  untried  prin. 
ciples,  or  indiscreet  ardour.  Im 
the  progress  of  the  election  thi| 
sentiment  of  regret  coosiderablf 
extended  ;  and,  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  contest,  Uie  advances 
made  by  him  were  such  as  to  show 
that  the  public  were  still  alive  to 
his  political  merits,  and  to  excite 
even  some  faint  hop#  of  his  sue* 
cess.  Though  the  votes  of  Mr. 
Elliot  were  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable in  number,  Mr.  Sheridan 
stood  third  upon  the  poll ;  a  circunv 
stance  which,  towards  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  conflict,  became  the 
sole  object  of  the  exertions  of  his 
friendsi  as  he  thus  obtained  a  pro- 
spect* 
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spectt*  on  any  legal  impedinient 
being  proved  to  the  return  of  lord 
Cochrane^  ^ivhich  was  thought  by 
BO  means  impracticable,)  of  at« 
taintng  that  distinction  which  was 
the  fair  object  of  his  ambition. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  lord 
Cochrane,  having  been  returned 
hj  the  high  bailtn,  the  chairing  of 
hts  lordship  immediately  took 
place.  That  of  sir  Francis  was 
necessarily  reserved  for  a  future 
period,  as  he  was  at  the  time  of 
the  election  closely  confined  to  his 
apartment  from  thet  effects  of  the 
late  duel*  As  his  election  also  had 
taicen  place  in  very  peculiar  cir« 
cumstances,  (he  never  having  ex- 
hibited himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
being  in  fact  for  several  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  poll 
ignorant  even  of  his  nomination, 
in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  the 
faculty  attending  htm,^  it  was 
thought  proper  to  celebrate  so 
singular  an  election  widi  peculiar 
distinction;  and' some  time  sub«> 
tequently,  this  cdebration  actually 
took  place.  See  'Public  Occur- 
rences,  p.  15B,  ' 

Of  the  late  ministry,  Mr.  T. 
GrenviUe  was  the  only  commoner 
in  the  cabinet  who  resumed  his 
situation  for  the  place  which  he  had 
previously  represented*  Mr.  Wind* 
aam  declmed  standing  for  Norfolk* 


Lord  Henry  Petty  was  linsncctes*^ 
ful  at  Cambridge,  and  lord  Howick 
found  it  prudent  .to  withdraw  his 
pretensions  from  Northumberland. 
Indeed  the  object  intended  by  the 
new  ministers  in  the  dissolution  ap- 
peared to  be  effectually  gained. 
They  acquired  that  accumulation 
of  power  which  prevented  any 
impediment  of  their  measures*  and 
gave  them  that  command  and  con- 
fidence, without  which  it.is  impos- 
sible for  any  administration  to  se- 
cure public  estimation,  or  dispatch 
of  business. 

During  the  short  session  which 
followed,  mutual  recrimination 
took  place  between  tlie  parties  with- 
out any  particular  circumstanced 
to  excite  interest.  No  attempt  vras 
omitted  by  ministers  to  mitigate 
the  inconvenience  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  late  interrupdon  of 
public  business,  and  in  a  snort  pe- 
riod these  were  found  by  no  means 
so  embarrassing  or  extensive  as  was 
originally  apprehended.  Alter  va- 
rious vehement  debates,  and  an 
assiduous  attention  to  b«isiness,  the 
particulars  of  which  tare  related  in 
another  part  of  this  volume,  the 
session  closed  and  ministers,  reliev- 
ed from  that  attendance  on  the 
house,  were  at  liberty  to  apply 
mere  fully  to  the  offices  ef  their 
respective  departments^ 
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CHAPTER  IX- 

Jlffairs  of  the  Continent — Exertions  tfthe  Emperor  of  Russia  after  theBal*. 
tie  of  Pultusk — Reinforcements  of  the  French  Army — ff^r  in  Silesia-^ 
Prince  of  Pless  appointed  Governor  of  thai  Province — Superseded  by  Baron 
Kleist — Courage  and  Loyally  of  the  Governor  and  Troops — Provuionary 
Government  of  Poland — State  of  Austria — Attack  of  the  French  by  tfie. 
Russians — Battle  of  Mohrungen — Battle  of  Eylau — Its  indecisive  Re* 
suit  Siege  of  Dantzic — Its  Bombardment—Three  Attempts  to  storm  U 
'^Efforts  for  its  Relief  ^Its  Surrender — State  qfthe  War  in  Pomeranla 
— Stralsund  invested  —Sorties  of  the  Swedes — Their  Success  and  Indls* 
crelion  —Their  Defeat — ArmUtice— Resolution  of  the  King  to  conduct 
the  JVar  in  Person — His  sinpilar  Conference  with  Marshal  Brune — His 
Preparations  for  active  Hostility — State  of  the  Turkish  IFar-^Grounds 
of  it  against  Russia— Successes  of  the  Russians — Ineffectual  Attempt  of 
the  Enslish — Success  qfthe  Servians — Army  of  the  Grand  Vizier — Its  lit^ 
subordination — Blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles — Distress 
of Constantinopbs — Disgust  qfthe  Janizaries ^^Their  Mutiny  and  Re* 
I  ellioa— Dethronement  of  Selim — Toted  Defeat  qfthe  Turkish  Fleet-^ 
Dangers  qfthe  Turkish  Empire— State  of  the  Grand  Armies  cfier  the 
Battle  qf  Eylau,  arid  during  tlie  Siege  of  Dantzic — Caution  of  Bonaparte 
— Attack  on  the  French  by  thfi  Russians— Loss  of  Gutstadt  and  Liehtadt 
by  the  French — These  Positions  recovered  —Retreat  qf  the  Russians — 
Battle  of  Friedland — Loss  and  Rout  qf  the  Russians — Evacuation  qf 
Koningsberg — Retreat  to  Tihit — Armistice — Imperial  Interviews  on  tJte 
Niemen — Treaty  qf  Peace  between  France  and  Prussia — Treaty  between 
France  and  Russia. 

THE  battle  of  Pultusk,  which  own  admission  five  thousand  mens 

took    place ,   between    the  that  general  Kamenskoy's  having 

French  and  Russian  armies  on  the  departed  on  the  morning  of  that 

^th  of  December,  an^l  which  was  day  for    Ostrolenka,  leaving  the 

described  in  the   French  bulletins  command  of  the  army  to  him,  had 

as  most  decisively   favourable  to  given  him  the  good  fortune  of  thxx^ 

Bonaparte,  terminating  in  the  loss  beating  the  enemy  ;  that  the  non* 

of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  the  arrivalof  general  Buxhovden,  who 

enemy,  and  their  retreat  through  had  been   so  long  expected,  had 

a  vast  extent  of  country,  was  re-  prevented  him  from  following  tip 

presented  by   the    Russians  in  a  his  victory ;  and  that,  althou^)i  tht 

totally  different  light.     In  a  dis-  total  want  of  forage  and    provi- 

patch  of  general    Benningsen    to  sions  had  obliged  him  to  retreat  to 

the  king  of  Prussia    at  Konings-  Kozaw,  he  had  not  been  niolested 

berg,  that  officer  states,  that,  in  in  his  retreat  by  the  enemy.     Ge- 

an  attack  made  upon  htpi  by  gene*  neral  Benningsen's  dispatch,  how- 

ral  Juchett  with  a  force  of  fifty  ever  was.  strongly   animadverted 

thousand  men,  the  enemy  ,were  re-  upon  in  the  official  reports  of  the 

pulsed,'  and  lost  according  to  their  French,  who,  from  a  comparison  od' 

circum* 
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circnmstsmces,  must,  certainly,  be 
supposed  to  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
Tantages»  though  they  may  easily 
be  conceived  to  have  overstated  it. 

A  suspension  of  warlike  op^ra^ 
ffon  existed  for  some  time  after  the 
battle,  arising  from  the  difficulty 
ef  procuring  supplier,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  at  this  season  of  the 
fear.  Vigilance  and  preparation, 
bfwever,  were  on  botn  sides  con- 
nected  with  this  sitate  of  comp:ira- 
tive  quiescence;  and  no  means 
ipere  omitted  by  them  to  qualify 
themselves  for  those  grand  shocks, 
to  whFch  Eiurope  now  looked  with 
painftil  suspense  for  the  decision  of 
Its  fate. 

The  approach  of  the  French  to 
the  dominions  of  Russia,  which 
bad  long  b^eld  the  war  desolatin 
other  countries  'while  its  own  ha 

•  been     deemed  invulnerable,    ex- 

•  cited  in  tlie  government  that  rea- 
sonable apprehension  which  sug- 
gested the /discussion  of  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  protection. 
A  general  armament  was  ordered 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  be 
raised  in  a  certain  proportion  to 
iheexisting  population,  according  to 
which  the  force  to  be  levied  wouKt 
aniouiit  ta  apvsirds  of  600,000 
laeny  who  were  on  any  requisite 
•ntergcnc  y  to  be  ready  to  support  the 
regular  troops  of  the  empire.  Thi» 
pun  was  however  wisely  suggested 
aad  admirably  calculated  ior  its 
double  purpose,  to  supply  the  waste 
of  battles  beyond  the  frontiers  of  die 
cocnlry,  and  to  render  any  attempt 
at  making  an  impression  on  Ru&. 
ara  itself  u  matter  highly  critical  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  that  sliould 
attempt  it»  and  connected  with  the 
bare  possibility  of  ultimate  success. 

Hie  levies  on  paper  were  far 
from  precluding  tlie  actual  airival 
of  new  additions  of  strength  to  th« 
Ru»ian  geoeral;  nor  was  Bona- 


parte  by  any  means  less  attentive 
to  the  arrangements  required  by 
his  situation.  Recruits  were  per- 
petually sent  off  from  the  interior 
of  France  to  the  se*t  of  wart  an4 
an  anticipated  conscription  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  put  in  requisition, 
immediatly  to  be  trained  jvnd  dis- 
ciplined m  readiness,  though  not 
immediatvly  to  be  marched  to  the 
theatre  of  war. 

In  the  mean  while  prinire  Joroine 
was  successfully  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  war  in  Sdesra. 
Ilie  proclamation  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  brave  inhabitants 
qF  this  province,  though  by  no 
means  attended  with  tliosc  results 
which  bad  been  fondly  expected, 
was  not  wholly  inefficient.  By 
the  exertJoijs  of  the  prince  of  Pless, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province,  a  con- 
siderable corps  was  collected  fi*om 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  various 
fortresses,  which  appear  to  have 
derived  some  increase  of  force  from 
the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the 
people  at  large.  The  troops  of 
the  kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Ba- 
varia were  employed,  under  prince 
Jerome,  to  reduce  them,  and  ahoiit 
thr  beginning  of  the  year  inflicted 
on  them  a  severe  defeat.  After 
this  event,  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  greater  pait  of  his 
army  appeared  to  the  prince  of 
Piess  to  be  their  rapid  dispersion^ 
by  detachments,  into  difievent  for- 
tresses; a  plan  which  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  him,  abandon- 
ing to  the  enemy  some  of  his  ar- 
tillery and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  his  baggage.  On  the  8th  of 
January  the  city  of  Breslaw,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  regularly 
besieged,  surrendered  to  the  ene- 
my, who  had  begun  ta  baiter  in 
breach. ,  Its  magazines  were  con- 

stderable^  and  its  garrison  deBkd 

before 
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krfofe  prince  Jerome  five  tlymisand  siegifig  enemy,  had  been  sarrco* 

five  hundred  men,  his  prisoners  of  dered  almost  upoQ  the  first  f um- 

War.    The  other  fortresses  in  Sile-  mens. 

sia  were  speedily  invested.     Brie^  While  Silesia  was  thus  in  a  state 

capitulated  in  a  shorttime,Schwied-  which    must  ensiare  its  rednctioii, 

nit2  soon  followed    the  example,  unless  the  fortune  of  var  shoui^ 

The  prince  of  Pless,  who,  with  die  exhibit  a  most  important  reverse 

corapttratively     small    portion    of  on  the  principal  theatre  of  hostility, 

troops  he  had  retained  under  his  Bonaparte  was  employed  in  prc>- 

command,  was  driven   from    the  secwting  tlie  sieges  of  Stralsund, 

positions  of  Frankenstein  and  Neu-  Colberg  and  Dant/.ic,  the  posses- 

rohde  by  general  Le  Febvre,  took  si<m  oF  which  last  particnliirly  he 

refuge   in  Glatr,   and   was    soon  justly  deemed   of  extreme  conse- 

afterwards  suspended  in  the  com-  quence.     The  idea  of  the  restor»> 

mand  by  baron  Kleist.     The  ac-  tion  of  die  kingdom  of  Poland  was 

tivity  and  energy  of  the  new  com-  apparently  abandoned.     Whether 

mander  kept  all  the  troops  under  it  was  tliat,  having  been  repeatcct- 

prince    Jerome    in  sufficient    em-  ly  deceived    by   sovereigns,  their 

ploy.     An  attempt  was  rn.ide  un-  pledges  were  no  longer  received 

der  the  direction  of  the  baron  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  coaiitr|' 

surprise  and  retake  Brcslaw,  and,  witli  any  confidence ;  whether  pd- 

in  conticqiience  of  the   cowardice  licy  was  speedily  found  to  reqaiie 

of  a  dcrachment  of  Satons,  who  the  renunciation  of  a  project  by 

were  ordered,  together  with  a  Ba-  Bonaparte  which  he  really  had  io- 

Tarian  force,    to    counteract    the  tended  to  accomplish;  or,  whether 

attempt,  it  had  nearly  succeeded,  the  boasted  constitution  of  Poland 

The  siege  of  Niesse,  before  which  had  no  hold  on  the  poor  man*s 

prince  Jerome  was  encamped,  oc-  heart  to  nerve  his  hand  for  its  re- 

ciipied  a  very  considerable  time  ;  covcrry ;  it  sufficiently  appears  thafc 

and  altliough  this  and   the  other  few  of  the  Poles  contributed  t©  in- 

foitresses    were   at  length  forced  crease  the  French  armies ;  and  that^ 

'to  a  capitulation,  the  bravery  and  for  the  restoration  of  Poland  in  its 

j)erseverance    of   the    troops   and  former  integrity,  was  substituted  m 

coftiroanders  employed  in  their  de-  government    of   the  Prussian  '  di- 

fence,  did  no  little  credit  to  their  stricts  of  it,  accompanied  with  no 

loyalty    and    firmness.     By    their  specious  pretensions  to  liberty  and 

prolonged  exertions  in  the  defence  independence,   though  judiciously 

of  these  places  :m  object  highly  enou;!^h  contrived  as  a  provisional 

desirable  w^ts  effected,  the  deten-  administration. 

tion  of  a  great  body  of  force  from  The  representations  of  Austria, 

joining  the  immense  mass  of  the  whose  military  establishments  were 

enemy  in   Poland,  and  a  striking  now  on  a  footing  of  high  rcspec- 

contrast  was  exhibited  to  that  pre-  tability,  could  nut,  it  ma^y  be  pre- 

cipitanon  and  baseness  with  which,  sumed,  be  safely  neglected.     She 

in  otlier  provinces   of  the  unfor-  had  a  formidable  army  in  Gallicia 

tunate  Prussian  monarch,  fortresses  convertible  to  the  emergency  6f 

impregnjAle    from     their     situa»-  circumstances,  and  capable  of  al- 

tion,  smd  furnished  with  means  of  most  indefinite  increase  from  the 

protracted  defence,  and  evea  for  existing  regularity,  ceconomy,  and 

considerable  annoyance  to  a  bs-  resoorcei  of  her  establishments.  In 

the 
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the  situation  ^f  Bonaparte  the  in-  and  adopted  by  the  consdtntloifp 
terposltion  cf  this  force  nii;;ht  be  which  was  prevented  from  esta^ « 
supposed  capable,  not  merely  of  blishment  by  the  interposition  of 
preventing  the  reestabllshment  of  tPirce  of  the  rec^ular  governments 
the  monarchy  of  Polandi  but  of  of  Eurojpe,  (who  thus  disgrace* 
cutting  off  his  return  to  France,  fully  exhibited  a  precedent  for  those 
and  thus  subverting  for  ever  the  revolutionary  violences,  which  they 
fabric  of  ambition  which  he  had  have  since  so  bitterly  inveighed 
fieen  so  many  years  in  raising.  But  against,  and  so  sincerely  deplored ;) 
the  perils,  and  labours,  the  achieve^  were,  with  respect  to  the  ipass  d 
ments  and  glories  of  so  long  a  Polish  population,  merely  mitiga- 
period,  were  not  thus  rashly  to  be  tions  of  slavery.  The  establish- 
irentured  for  an  enterprise  of  tri-  ment  of  these  was  scarcely  an  ob- 
Sing  importance  to  him.  Nor,  in-  ject  sufficient  to  compensate^  in 
deed,  with  respect  to  the  Poles  the  estimation  of  the  lower  classes 
themselves,  if  the  restoration,  mere-  of  this  nation,  for  the  difficulties 
1y,  of  what  they  had  possessed  and  dancers  which  might  occur 
Itad  been  actually  accomplished  for  in  its  attainment.  Indeed  the  ha- 
them,  would  their  situation  have  bit  of  bondage  has  probably  pro- 
derived  from  it  that  improve mont  duced  in  them  a  bupine  acquies- 
vthich  many  fondly  imagined.  The  .  cense  in  its  pressure ;  and  it  would 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet  has  given  be  with  extreme  difficulty  only^ 
an  interest  and  embelh'shment  to  that  they  could  be  induced  ta 
the  topic  of  Polish  freedom,  amidst  rouse  themselves  to  shake  off  a 
the  captivationof  which  we  forget,  load,  which,  in  consequence  of 
for  a  moment,  the  facts  of  history,  having  perpetually  borne  it,  they 
By  a  reference  from  the  page  of  have  almost  ceased  to  perceive, 
iancy  to  that  of  truth,  the  charm  is  The  apprehension  which  Aus- 
instantly  dissolved.  In  no  period  tria  might  entertain  on  this  sub-- 
of  tlie  annals  of  the  Poles,  has  the  ject,  naturally  so  interesting  to  her, 
blood  of  freemen  circulated  in  was  thus  effectually  allayed,  and 
their  frame.  The  dominant  power  her  hostility  precluded,  by  tlie  sa- 
had^  consisted  in  a  rank  oligiirchy,  crifice,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
trampling  equally  upon  the  ihronc  emperor,  of  an  object  which,  per- 
and  the  people,  productive  of  end-  haps,  in  /act,  he  never  intended  to 
less  local  conflicts,  and  periodical  accomplish,  and  started  merely 
national  convulsions,  in  the  course  vA\h  a  view  to  conciliate  the  in- 
of  which  the  cultivators  of  the  habitanis.of  a  country  in  which  he 
soil  were  scarcely  more  respected  mi^ht  be  critically  situated,  or  to 
than  the  brute  companions  of  their  facilitate  recruits  and  supplies  to 
labours.  This  was  the  substituted  his  army,  and  afterwards  to  make 
system  for  that  sacred  freedom,  a  merit  of  the  concession  of  it  to 
which,  wherever  it  prevails,  glows  tlie  representations  of  a  ftiendly 
in  the  heart  and  kindles  in  tlic  eye  power..  And  though  for  the  de-^ 
of  its  votaries,  and^  with  an  en-  tention  of  Brennau  some  allegatioa 
ergy  never  exhibited  by  that  long  was  perpetually  alleged,  more 
depressed  and  abject  nation,  con-  specious  than  sincere;  or  ratlier, 
cumes  every  impediment  in  the  indeed,  less  calculated  to  impose 
way  to  independence  and  glory,  upon  the  Austrian  cabinet  than  to 
Even  the  improvenients  projected  preserve  the  appearances  of  deep- 

>      nuni 
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mm ;  this  dcteiition,  leading  as  It    of  cabinets  are  explored  with  dif« 
mHst  to  some  degree  of  irritation,    ficillty>  and  their  mere  professions 
was  thought   proper  to  be  over-   of  attachment  are  certainlv  little  to 
looked.    In  the  situation  of  Bo^    be  relied  upon.     Austria,''howerer, 
naparte,  some  pledge  for  tlie  ned-   had  felt  what  it  was  to  fall  under 
traiity  of  Austria  must  have  beeti    the  weight  oftheenergies  of  France* 
admitted  to  be  highly  important  to    Shejnight,  at  the  same  time,  not 
him,  and  poliiical  expediency,  pro-    bear  so  strong  a  spirit  of  .revenge 
bably,  was  considered  as  palliating    and  antipathy    as  vr^s  imagined 
conduct,  which,  in  common  times    against  an  enemy,  who,  after  over- 
would  have  admitted  of  no  miti-   running  her  provinces  and  capital, 
gation.     On  the  subject  of  A  us-    by  no  means  inflicted  the  extre- 
tria  it  may  be  furtlier  observed,    mity  of  vengeance,  and,  though  he 
that  the  exertions  of  the  archduke    detained  much    of  his    conquest, 
Charles,  in  his  chief  military  su-    also  restored  much  which  he  could 
perintendence  of  the  empire,  were    never   have    been    compelled    to 
incessant  and  invaluable.    Those    abandon.      She    was,     morfover, 
whose  conclusions  were  generally   aware  of  the  benefit'  to  be  derived 
directed  by  their  wishes,  and  whose    from  preserving    the^  relations  of 
wishes    were  ardent  for  the  sub«    peace  and  friendship,  with  a  go- 
version   of    that    colossal    power    vemment  which  had  power  to  be- 
which  now  threatened  to  bestride^  stow  rewards  proportioned  to  its 
the  £urope«m  continent,  eagerly    attachments,  and  seemed  on  some 
inferred  that  these  exertions  on  the    occasions  to  pnde  itself  in  that  wise 
part  of  Austria  were  intended  for    policy,    which    liberally    bestows 
something  more  than  to  cause  her    recompenses    and    honours   upon 
neutrality  to  be  respected.    After    those,  who,  whether  by  active  co» 
encouraging  Bonaparte  by  hollow    operation,  or  by  neutrality,  have 
professions  to  penetrate  deeply  in-    considerably  aided  its  designs.     lu 
to  a  hostile  countr}',  when  the  Rus-    addition  to  all  these  considerations, 
sian  swordy  a  rigorous  climate,  and    the  ancient    disgusts  between  the 
^-asting  disease  should  have  thinned    Austrian  and  Prussian  states  and 
his  legions,  this,  it  was  presumed,    governments  must  have  been  still 
Austria  contemplated  as  the  mo-    extremely  operative  ;   and  to  this 
mcnt  in  which  she  might  retrieve    feeling,   of  almost  inborn  origin, 
all  her  losses,  and  in  which  she  in-    was  added    ^7    Austria  that  re* 
tended  to  execute  her  vengeance,    trospect  of  events,  in  the  course  of 
This  was  the    alleged  object   of    which  she  had  been  sacrificed  to 
her  preparations^  and  every  rumour    the  timid   policy,  or,  rather,  the 
of  reverse  to  Bonaparte  was  fol-    grovelling  interest,  of  the  king*  of 
bwed  by  '  another  circulated  with    Prussia.     It  was  not  easy  to  pardon 
equal  confidence,  that  the  emperor    the  facility  with  which  that  mon- 
Fnuicis  was  coming   forward   to    arch  was    detained  from  joining 
complete    tlie     triumph.      What    in  the  contest  for  the  extrication  of 
might  have  been  the  result  of  such    Europe,  by  disgraceful  barter  with 
reverses  as  those  alluded  to,  and    the  enemy.    The  meanness  of  his 
how  far  they  might  have  induced    treachery ;    the    unblushing  com- 
the  Aiistrian   government  to  de-    placency  with  which   he  contem- 
viate  from  its  neutrality,  it  is  im-    plated  the  price  of  his  dishonour  ; 
possible  to  determine.    The  secrets   the^coU-blopded    malignity  with 

which 
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ivbich  he  appeared  even  half  to    the  canConitients,  he  fiDmediately 
emcj  the  overthrow  of  a  powefy    quitted    Elbmg,    aiid    arrived    at 
wnidi   both    pledges   and    policy    Mohrurtgen  just  as  the  general  of 
bound  him  to  precmdet  if  possible,    brigade  F^cton  was  attacked    by 
ftom  this   catastrophe^   were   but    the  Russians.     A  village,  defended 
weak  pretensions  to  the  interfer-    by  three  Russian  battalions,  sop- 
cnce  ot  Aiistria  to  rescue  him  from    ported  by  three  others,  was  im- 
his  existing  humiliation.  She  could    mediately  ordered  by  the  marshal 
ieel  no  extreme  inducement  to  re-    to  be   attacked,  and  the   contest 
•ly  on  one  by  whom  she  had  been    which  ensued  was  extremely  sharp, 
so  basely   deceived,  or  to  return    The  eagle  of  the  ninth  regiment 
kindness  for  accumulated  and  fn-    ef  French  infantry  was  taken  by 
suiting  injuries.     His  present  di-    the  Russi:ms,  who  at  this  period  of 
stresses  might,  not  unnaturally,  be    the  conflict  had  the   prospect   of 
deemed  the  just  reward  of  his  per*    obtaining  a  most  brilliant  victory, 
fidy.    Bonaparte,  therefore,  whose    The  sense  of  disgrace,'  howevefy 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  lit*    in    which  the   final  loss  of  their 
tle  infenor    to  hts  military   skill,    standard  would  have  involved  the^ 
might  feel  himself  tolerably  easy    French  regiment,  produced  exeiu 
wiu  respect  to  the  designs  or  Aq»-    tions  which  gave  a  turn  to  the  for. 
tria,  -  although  prudence  required    tune  of  the  day  in  this  part  of  tbe 
ber  motions  to  be  observed  with    field.      They    precipitated   them* 
that  vigilance  which  is  alive  to  con*    selves,  with  inconceivable  ardonf, 
tingencies ;    and,  in  fact,  she  ap«>    on  the  Russians,  who  were  unable 
pearcd  steady  in  her  purposes,  and    to  resist  the  shock,  and,  in  the  root^ 
m  the  course  of  the  campaign  took    which    ensued,    were    obliged    to 
no  measures  that xould  reasonably    abandon  the  eagle  which  they  had 
excite  offence  or  alarm.  taken.    During  this  transaction  m 

From  the  battle  of  the  26th  of    one  part  of  the  field  the  Frendi 
December,    nothing   mater iiil  oc«    line  \ras  formed,  and  attacked  that 
curred  between  the  hostile  armies    of  the  Russians,  which  was  advan^ 
before  the  25th  of  January.    The    tageously  posted  on  an  eminence. 
French    troops  were    in    canton-    The  fire  of  the  musquetry  was  at 
ments.    The  emperor  was  at  War-    point  blank  distance,  and  tJie  firm* 
saw  regulating  every  process  ne-    ness  and  vigour  of  the  action  for  z 
cessary  for  their  supply  with  ma-    considerable  time  rendered  the  result 
ffazines  and   provisions,  and  dif-    highly  dubious ;  when  general  Dn«> 
fusing  order  and  animation  from    pont  suddenly  appeared  and  took 
this  point  of  his  residence  through    part    in    the    engagement.     The 
every  department  of  his  govern-    right  wing  of  the   Russians  was 
ment,  relating,  both  to  the  interior    turned  by  nim,  and  the  impetuosity 
of  France  and  the  operations  of    of  the  attack  of  the  '^2d  regiment 
war.     The  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo    upon  them  was  irresistible.     The 
had  taken   possession  of  Elbing,    Riissi-ans  were  obliged  to  fly,  and 
and  the  country  situated  on  the    were  followed  till  Uie  advance  cf 
borders  of  the  Baltic.    Being  in-    night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit* 
formed  that  a  Russian  column  had    Scv€i*al    howitzers    were   left   hf 
gone  to  Liebstadt  beyond  the  Pas-    them  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with 
sarge,  and  had  made  prisoners  of    about    i2CX)  dead  and   wounded^ 
a  party  at  the  advanced  posts  of    and  300  were  madeprisonersofwarJ 

About 


,  About  the  close  of  Januar^,Boaa*  to  retreat  still  furthef  •    Or  the  en* 

parte  quitted  Warsaw  andjoined  his  suing  dar  the  difFerent  corps  of  th« 

vmj ;  he  formed  the  corps  of  naar«i  duke  of  btTg^  Soult»  Davoust,  and 

shal  Ney  in    ord^r  of  baitlet  oi^  Nef  9  were  eiirly  on  their  march 

the  lefty  that  of  SouU  on  tlie  right*  towards  Lai\dsberg,  Heilsbur^,  and 

and  thai  of  Augereau  in  the  centre*.  Wormdit,  to  prevent  the  retreat  to 

the  imperial  guard  constituting  the  peppen  of  the  Russian  corps  which 

reserTe.    Gutstadt  was  the  centre  had  been  cut  c^.     The  grand  duke 

of  the  Ru&sian  ma^^azines  ;    and  soon  came  up  with  the  rear  of  the 

orders  were  given  to'marshal  Souk  Russians*   and  attacked  them  be« 

to  march  towards  it,    and  make  tween  Glandau  and  Hoif-;    their 

himself  master  of  the  bridge  of  front  seemed-  to  support  their  rear* 

Bergfned,  with  a  view  of  taking  posted  upon  the  heights  of  Lands- 

the  Russians  in  the  rear,  and  cut*  b^rg;   their  right  and  left  wing» 

ting  off  their  retreat*  GeneralGuyot  were    formed  on  a  circuUr  emi* 

was  accordingly  dispatched  with  nence,  and  in  a  wood,  and  w^re  se* 

die  light  cavau-y  to Giitstadt,  where  veral  times  ineffectually  attacked  ;^ 

agreat  part  of  the  Russian  ba)^gage  after  which  a  destructive  charge 

and  1600  prisoners  were  taken.—  was  made  by  the  division  of  general 

The  bridge  was  the  object  of  attack,  Hautpoult,    by    which  two  regi* 

undert  he  marshal's  own  inspection;  ments  of  Rubsian  infantry    wDre 

and  the  importance  of  its  posses*  nearly  all  destroyed  or  taken,  to- 

sion  by  the  *  Russians    bein?  well  sether  with  their  cannon  and  co* 

understood   by    them*    twelve  of  lours.     The  body  of  the  Russian 

their  best  battalions  were  appointed  army  was  immediately  in  nx>uon 

to  defend  it  W  the  conflict  wasx  df  to  succour  its  rear ;  but  ^heir  exer* 

course,  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  tions  were  incapable  of  preventing 

terminated  in  the  rout  of  the  Ru&-  the  enemy  from  possessing  them* 

sian  battalions,  leaving  behind  them  selves  of  Hoffe,  a  place  of  such  in^ 

four  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  very  portance  that  ten  battdions  .were 

considerable  number  of  dead  and  appouited,  by  the  Russian   CQm- 

WQundcd.    Marshal   Ney»  in   the  mander,  to  retake  it ;    these  were 

niean  time,  made  himself  master  prevented  from  accomplishing  their 

of  a  vrood,  which  covered  the  righ(  purpose,  by  a  second  ch:trge  under 

^'I'ing  of  the  enemy.   An  important  the  orders  of  the  grand  duke,  by 

position  was  gained  also  by  the  di-  which  the  Russian  battalions  werq 

vision  of  St.  Hilairc;  and  several  notonly  disappointed  in  their  views, 

squadrons  of  dragoons,  under  the  but  experienced,  also,  a  dreadful 

duke  of  Berg,  cleared  the   plain  diminution  of  their  numbers, 
of  the  Russians  in  front.    In  these        These  contests  occurred  early  in 

circumstances     (the   Russians  re-  the  month  of  February,  and  the 

peatedly  chan^ng   their  ground,  evening  of  the  6th  came  on  while 

either  driven  from  their  positions,  both  armios  were  in  the  presence 

or  retreating,  with  a  view  to  more  of  each  other :    during  die  night 

advantageous  ones)    night    came  the  Russians  re^^umed  their  retreat, 

on,  the  armies  being  still  within  a  and  took  up  their  position  behind 

small  distance  of  each  other :   at  £ylau.     At  a  short  distance  from 

break  of  day,  however,  it  was  a&-  this  place  there  is  a  fiat>  eminence 

certained  that  the    Russians  had  whicn  commands  the  entrance  into 

a>^ailed  themselves  of  the  4^r]i|ne9s  the  tf vn,  and  ^ich  it  was  deemei 
1807*  S  necessarf 
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nciJessary,  their  fore,  by  the  French*  snan  army  was  formed  in  columns^ 
ertiperor  to  gain.      The  Russian  and  only  at  the  distance  of  half  can- 
troops  in  poss(  ssion  of  it  were  put  non  shot ;    every  ball,    therefore, 
into  considerable  confusion,  by  an  was  attended  with  effect.  To  termi- 
sittack  made  for  tliis  purpose  under  nate  the  camag^e  occasioned  by  this 
the  direction  of  marshal  Soult ;  but,  dreadful  cannonade,  the  Russians 
by  a  well  timed  and  admirably  attempted  to  surround  the  l«ft  wing 
conducted  charge  from  a  body  of  of  the  enemy.     The  corps  under 
the  Russian  cavalry,  some  of  the  Davoust  were,    at    this  moment, 
French  battalions,  thus  employed,  perceived    by    the   Russian  com- 
pere completely  thro\^ni  into  dis-  mander  in  a    situation  highly  fa- 
order.     During  this  vicissitude  of  vourablc  to  an  attack,  and  were  in 
fortune,  attended   with  an  impor-  danger  of  being  fallen  up>on  by  die 
tant  struggle,  the  result  of  which  whole  force  or  the  Russian  army : 
was  the  continued  possession  of  the  to  prevent  this,  Augereau  advanced 
eminence    by    the   Russians,    th«  in  columns  across  the  plain,  to  at- 
rroops  came  to  action  in  Eylau. —  tack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  and 
Several  regiments  had  been  posted  thus  to  divide  their  attention.     The 
in  a  church  and  church  yard,  which  division  of  St.  Hilaiiie  approached 
were  maintained  by  the  Russians  on  the  right,  and  was  endeavouring 
with  extiaordinary  pcitinacity,  oc-  to  form  a  junction  with  Augereau 
casioning,  on  both  sides,  the  most  on  the  plain ;  during  the  mancru- 
dreadful  camnge,  till  about  ten  at  vres   necessary  lor   this  object,   a 
night,  when  they  were  abandoned  diick  lUll  (>f  snow  intercepted  the 
to  the  French.     The   division    of  viewof  the  French  divisions;  their 
JLc  Grand  passed  the  night  in  front  point   of  direclioJi  was  lost ;    tlie 
of  the  village;  that  of  8t.  Hilaire  columns  deviated  to  the  left,  and 
was  on  tlie  rii>ht;  Aufiereau  was  were  exposed,   for  a  considerable 
posted  on  the  left  ;*  the  corps  of  time,  to  extreme  uncertainty  and 
Davt>QSt  bectnn  its  march  earlv  on  dan'^er.    On  the  conclusion  of  the 
the  ensuing  morning,  of  the  eighih,  storm,  which  lasted  fur  more  than 
beyond  Eyla»i,  with  a  view  to  fall  half  an  hour,   the  grand  duke  of 
on  the  left  of  the  Russians,  while  Berg   immediately    perceived   the 
that  of  Ney  was  on  iis  march  to  destruction  to  which  the  columns 
outflank  them  on  the  rigli^.     At  were  exposed,    and    from   which 
d;iy-break  on  the  eighth  the  attack  nothing  but  the  boldest  manoeuvre 
iX)mmenced,    on   the  part   of  ilie  a^ild  re*?rue  them ;  at  the  head  of 
Russians,  by  a  cat\nonade  on  the  his  cavalry  he  instantly  advanced, 
division  of  St.  Hilaire.     Bonnparie  with  marAal  ResstLnt^s  and  the  im- 
commanded  in  person,  at  Eylau,  peri al  guard,  to  the  support  of  St. 
during  Uiis   eventful  period,    ard  rlilaire's  division,  and  attacked  the 
staticmed    himself  at   the    church  main  body  of  t!ie  Russians  :  by  this 
which  had  been  so  obstinately  do-  vigoroits    and    unexpected    move- 
fended  tlic  preceding  day,  whence  ment,   the   Russians  were  thrown 
he  gave  orders  for  the  corps  of  An-  into   disorder,    and   sustained  the 
eereau  to  advance,  and  cannonade  most  dreadful  slaughter  ;  two  of 
the  eminence  which  had  been  be-  thrir  lines  \\\  re  penetrated,  and  the 
fore  uftsuccesslnlly  attempted,  with  third  was  pi-eserved  entire  only  in 

con^quence  of  its  being  supported 
by  a  *viooJ.      This  splendid  and 

success!  ui 


forty   pieces 'of  cannon  belonging 
tt)*the  imperial  guard.   -The  Rus* 
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Wiccessful  operation,  however,  was 
by  no  means  decisive ;  the  Russian 
army  contended  with  a  firmness  and 
perseverance  which   rendered  the 
contest    long    doubtful :— -during 
three  hours>  three  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  were  scatterincf  death  on 
this  scene  of  conflict  and  horror. — 
The  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
duka  of  Betg  served  only  to  keep 
the  fate  of  the  day  suspended,  and 
prevent  its  terrtiination  at  the  time, 
in  favour  of  the  Russians,  instead  of 
deciding     it     positively     for    the 
French.     The  success  of  marshal 
Davoust  at  length  made  the  scale 
completely    preponderate    on    the 
sideoi  the  French  army :  his  march 
was  retarded   by   several  falls   of 
*now,  and  the  junction  of  his  co- 
lurr.ns  proved  an  affair '  of  extreme 
difficulty;  but,  at  ler.gth,  he  was 
enabled  to  outflank  the  Russians, 
and  gain  possession  ijf  the   level 
height.  This  possession  was  disputed 
with  all  tlie  vigour  and  ardour  of 
RiiliLar)'  combvit.     After  the  Rus- 
sians  were  obliged,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,    notwithstanding  exertions 
of  uncommon  energy  to  abandon 
it,  they  attempted   to  recover  it 
>^ith  a  vehemence  bordering  upon 
ra^e  and  a  perseverance  approach- 
ing to  desperation.  Their  reiterated 
attenrpts,  however,  were  found  in- 
elTcctual    They   were  compelled, 
finally,  to  leave  it  with  the  enemy, 
and  to  secure  as  orderly  a  retreat  as 
possible. 

ITiis  appears  to  h;ive  been  one 
^'f  the  most  vigorous  and  obstinate- 
ly-contested battles  in  the  history 
^fthe  present  war.  It  was  cele- 
Wated  at  Warsaw  and  Paris,  withv 
all  tlie  usual  accompaniments  of 
triumph,  and  the  losses  of  the  Rns- 
'»»ans  were  stated  at  the  immense 
amount  of  20  generals,  900  ofli- 
«r5,  and  i50,000  men  killed, 
bounded,  and  taken.    Their  own 
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lossj  however,  was  admitted  by  the 
French  to    be    considerable,   and 
gejieral  Dohlman  was  killed  in  the 
field,  and  general  Hautpoult  died 
of  his  wounds.     That  the  victory 
rested  with  the  French  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,   as  the  possession   of 
the  town,  and  of   the   eminence 
which   commanded    it,    remained 
indisputably  witli  them,  and    they 
continued  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
some  days  after  the  Russians  had 
found   it  expedient'  to  retreat  be- 
hind the  river   Pi^egel.  That  the 
victory,  however,  was,  irv^their  own 
language,  dearly  obtained,  is  equaU 
ly  clear ;  and  that  no  considerable 
permanent  or  immediate  advantage 
resulted  from  their  success  may  be 
presumed,   as,   instead  of  passing 
the  Pregel  in  pursuit  of  a  routed 
enemy,  and  instead  of  pushing  on 
to  Koningsberg,  (which,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  incorrect  prophecy,  Ker- 
thier  informed   the  empress  Jose- 
phine  that  the  French  army  would 
reach  on  the  morrow,)  they  were 
content  to  retrace  their  steps   to 
their  formet  can.onments,  and  to 
defy  the -enemy  again  to  disturb 
therrt  in  their  winter  quarters. 

The  havoc  resulting  to  both  ar- 
mies from  this  sanguinary  contest 
occasioned  great  exertions  to  be 
made  for  reinforcements.  Th^  crri- 
peror  Alexander  and  the  archduke 
Con-^taniine  not  long  after  joined 
the  Russian  army  with  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  troops ;  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Napoleon,  to  repair  his  loss 
and  accumulate  a  force  fully  equal 
to  the  great  stmggle  which  still 
remained,. were  unremitting  •  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighth  corps  of 
the  grand  army;  which  had  been 
employed  under  general  Mortier 
m  the  north  of  Germany,  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  more  cri- 
tical theatre  of  hostility  ;  and  from 
Uie.  diiferent    recruiting  '  stations 
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througliout  France  and  the  con« 
quered  countries,  multitudes  were 
repeatedly  sent  off  to  join  the  im- 

?erial  standard  on  iJie  Vistula— 
t  appears,  as  already  intimated, 
to  have  been  the  expectation  of 
Lonaparte  ttiat  his  arrangements, 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
would  have  secured  to  him  the  pos- 
session of  Koningsberg :  tliis  anti- 
cipation, however,  being  by  no 
means  verified,  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  cauf'on  and  prudence,  and  bent 
his  efforts  particularly,  now,  to  the 
reduction  of  Dantzic.  This  place 
had,  for  some  time,  been  investeil, 
but  the  siege  was  now  urged  with 
extreme  pressure  and  perseverance. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  16,()00 
men,  under  tlie  command  of  the 
Prussian  general  Kalkreuih,  an 
officer  of  tried  loyalty  and  skill. — 
The  difficulties  attending  the  be* 
siegers,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  so  easily  inundated,  were 
far  from  inconsiderable;  the  bat- 
t^Ting  train  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
veyed from  Stettin  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Silesia,  along  roads  in 
the  most  complete  want  of  repair. 
These  difficulties,  however,  and 
tlie  storms  and  rigours  of  tlie  sea* 
SOU)  were  incapable  of  furnisliing 
any  effectual  intcmiption.  The 
troops  who  surrounded  the  place 
consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  France,  of  dlffeient 
prejudices,  habits,  and  languages, 
but  wliose  efforts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  marshal  Le  Febvrc,  were 
effectually  combined  by  a:  happy 
union  of  encouragemcht  and  dis- 
ctptine,  and  who,  in  repelling  the 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  and  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  the  works, 
displayed  astonishuig  alacrity  and 
pcrseveinncc.  The  ezertionc  of  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  les9  striking 
aad  qieritoriotts  ^  his  vigilance  ana 


energy,  in  tliis  situation  of  high  re- 
sponsibility,  were  in  incessant  opera- 
tion. Nothing  was  neglected  which 
could  contribute  to  the  means  of 
defence,  or  to  the  aniu>yance  of 
the  enemy.  The  destruction  of  the 
suburbs  being  unfortunately  found 
requisite,  in  the  system  of  his  ar- 
rangements, it  was  accordingly  re« 
solved  upon  and'  effected :  various 
'  sorties  were  made  by  him,  which 
generally  terminated  unfavourably 
to  the  enemy,  oblii^ing  them  to  re« 
new  works  which  they  had  nearly 
completed.  The  destruction  of  lives 
occasioned  to  them,  likewise,  by 
tliese  vigorou**  attempts  was  con* 
iiderable,  and  far  greater  than  what 
was  sustained  by  the  assailants. — 
On  the  24tla  of  Apiil  the  bombard- 
ment began.  On  tlie  night  of  the 
29th,  marshal  Le  Febvre  having 
concluded  die  garrison  to  be  suU 
ficiently  weakened,  and  the  foriitl- 
cation<3  so  much  impaired  as  to  jus- 
tify tlie  attempt,  ordered  the  storm- 
ing of  the  fortress.  The  governor, 
however,  was  well  prepared  to  re» 
fist  the  ass-ciilants,  whose  strata- 
gems were  unable  to  deceive  him 
with  respect  to  the  real  point  of  at- 
tack, and  repelled  the  effort  maJe 
by  the  enemy,  with  the  most  dread- 
ful carnage.  This  overthrow  was 
far  from  preventing  a  renewal  ot 
tlie  enterprise,  and  no  less  than 
three  separate  attempts  were  made 
on  tl)is  fatal  night  to  get  possession 
of  die  citadel.  The  skill  of  the 
commander,  however,  and  the  ex- 
ertions e>f  the  garrison,  completely 
defeated  each  :  after  the  loss  of  an 
immense  number  of  lives  the  at- 
tempt was  abandoned,  and  the  as- 
sailants were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
under  the  cover  of  their  works.-* 
An  arsDistice  of  four  hours  was 
soon  after  agreed  upon  by  the  hos- 
tile commanders,  and  the  work  of 
destruction  W4S  suspended  by  a 
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solemn  pause  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

The  struggles  of  the  garrison 
were  not  viewed  with  unconcern 
by  the  comrnanders  of  the  allied 
armies.  A  council  cf  war  was  held 
in  the  Russian  camp,  with  a  view 
to  their  relief  The  most  eligible 
of  several  plans  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  was  concluded  to  be  an 
attempt  by  water.  Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Kamenskoi,  son  of  the  late 
commander,  in  consequence,  em- 
lurked  at  Piilau,  with  twelve  Rus- 
sian and  several  Polish  regiments, 
and  landed  'in  the  port  of  Dantzic 
on  the  12ch  of  May,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  foi  t  of  Weichesel- 
munde.  Marshal  Lasnes  was  im- 
mediately ordered  by  Bonaparte, 
on  his  first  intelligence  of  this  plan, 
to  advance  from  Alarienburg  with 
the  division  of  general  Oudinot, 
and  reinforce  the  army  of  JL.e 
Febvre,  and,  just  as  the  Russians 
were  landing,  this  reinforcement  ar« 
rived  after  a  hastv  and  unremitted 
march.  On  the  1 5th  the  Russians 
advanced  in  three  columns,  from 
the  fortress  towards  tlie  town,  from 
which  they  were  not  more  than  one 
league  distant.  The  space  be- 
tween, however,  was  now  occupied 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  ene- 
my's troops,  not  merely  to  prevent 
the  success  of  this  attempt,  but  to 
throw  the  whole  of  the  Russian  line 
pnd  reserve  into  confusion,  an4  to 
shut  them  np  within  the  fort,  after 
cutting  off  between  2  and  3000  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The 
commander  and  garrison  of  Dant- 
zic,  who  had  viewed  with  the  most 
animated  hope  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
pedition, were  witnesses  from  their 
impaired  ramparts  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  failure.  Another 
nttempt  was  made  by  a  corps  of 
«ix  thousand  Prussians  from  Kon- 
ingsberg,  who  landed  at  Nebrung, 


and  advanced  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Frische  HaiF,  intending,  ap- 
parently, to  penetrate  thence  to 
Dantzic ; — ^an  enterprise,  however, 
which  they  found  exposed  to  insur- 
mountable difHcuUy,  and  which 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  after 
incurring  the  loss  of  four  pieces  of 
cannon  and  /a  great  number  of  men. 
The  moment  was  now  therefore 
rapidly  approaching  in  which.  ^11 
the  valour  and  exertions  of  the  gar- 
rison would  be  unable  Co  prevent 
the  success  of  the  French.  Nearly 
a  thousand  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  town,  and  the  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  was  extreme. 
The  troops  were  exhausted  -by  a 
series  of  efforts,  interrupted  only 
by  short  periods  of  repose,  and 
were  not  only  thinned  m  numbers, 
but  scarcely  able  to  support  any 
longer  those  privations  and  diffi- 
culties which  daily  increased ; 
wliile  their  means  of  sustaining 
them  were  daily  diminished.  The 
works  of  the  enemy  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceeding  with  rapi% 
dity  ; — ^the  covered  way  was  now 
completed  ; — the  preparations  for 
passing  the  fosse  were  finished ;— * 
on  the  21st  of  May  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  the  assault,  when  ge- 
neral Kalkreoth  intimated  to  ms 
French  commander  that  he  was 
willing  to  capitulate  on  the  same 
conditions  as  he  had  himself  form- 
erly granted  to  the  garrison  of  Ma- 
yence.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
ceded to  without  hesitation,  as  it 
was  obvious  that  delay  might  yet 
be  interposed  were  this  honourable 
capitulation  refused,  and  tliat  dif- 
ficulties were  presented  to  the  at- 
tack,  which  could  not  >be  overcome 
but  with  the  loss  of  rpany  valuable 
lives.  On  the  27ih  of  May  ihe 
garrison,  reduced  from  16,000  to 
9,(XX),  with  their  general  :it  their 
head|  marched  out  of  the  fortifivS- 
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lions  wltli  all  tlie  honours  of  war, 
Hnd  were  permitted  to  go  where 
their  inclination  and  convenience 
dictated ;  on  engaging  not  to  serve 
against  France  for  llie  ensuing 
twelve  monUis. 

.  Dantzic,  at  the  time  of  its  sur- 
render,  possessed  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  magazines 
Hud  stores  of  every  kind.  It 
abcmnded  in  grain,  cloth,  spices, 
and  resources  of  every  description 
for  the  conquering  army.  Its 
principal  advantage,  however,  to 
Xhe  eonqueror,  lay  in  its  constitut- 
ing a  place  of  the  first  order  for 
^strength  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
grand  army,  while  the  centre  was 
supported  by  Thorn,  and  tlic  right 
by  Praga. 

But  it  is  time  to  advert,  for  a 
moment,  to  other  incidents  of  the 
extended  and  destructive  hostility 
In  which  Europe  was  now  involved* 
The  operations  of  the  8di  corps  of 
the  grand  army,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  under  general  Mortier, 
must  be  fu!ly  recollected : — ^their 
exactions  and  depredations  on  the 
devoted  towns  and  territories  of  this 
country,  left  indelible  horror  on  the 
minds   of  the  unresisting  inhabi- 
tants; the  opulence  of  the  few,  and 
tlie  comforts  of  thp  many,  were 
swept  away  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
unrelenting  spoiler,   while  the  ruin 
and   despair  of  unoffending  indi- 
viduals were  contemplated,   in  ma- 
ny cases,    by   tlie  instruments  of 
these  horrors,   with  a  pity  which 
■^vould  willingly  have  palliated  the 
evils  they  were  commissioned /to 
inflict;     but  they    trembled,    lest 
tlieir  compassion  should  be  reprc- 
si'iited  as  treason.     After  a  system 
Of'  violence  and  rapine  had  been 
sufficiently  organi/ed   to    proceed 
Mith   little    military    impulse,    in 
JrJamburf,'h,  Lubec,  and  the  vari- 
ous odier  places  which,  in  dicir  ti^rn. 


became  the  victims  of    imperial 
plunder,   the  corps  of  M(irt'er  w^ 
ordered  to  proceed  against  Swedish 
Pomerania.     The  attempts  ot  Bo- 
naparte to  detach  the  king  of  Swo- 
den  from  the  confederacy,  had  been 
such  as  would  have  seduced  or  ter* 
rifled  to  his  purpose    men  of  less 
firmness  and  perseverance,  of  less 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  than  were 
possessed  by  this  young  monarch, 
wlmse  ardour,  however^  it  will  be 
admitted,  has,  on  some  occasions, 
risen  to  something  not  very  diflfer- 
eiitfrom  phrensy,  and  who,  it  will 
be  seen,  has  sometimes  appeared  as 
intemperate  as  he  has  been  perse- 
vering.     It  was  an  object  of  some 
cons^equence  to  Bonaparte  to  con- 
ciliate this  prince  to  his  views,  and 
no  temptation  of  security,  there- 
fore, or  of  plunder,  was  unemploy- 
ed for  this  purpose.     A  portion  of 
Prussian  and  even  of  Danish  terri- 
tory is  stated  to  have  been  held  out, 
at  different  times,  as  the  reward  of 
seceding  fiom  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian  alliance;    while    the    conse- 
quence of  adhering  to  it  would  be 
tJie  loss  of  the  Swedish  dominions 
in  Germany.     The  failure  of  the 
overtuix?s  of  the   French  govern- 
ment was  followed  up  by  the  sei- 
zure  of  Anclani,    in  January. — 
Griesswidd  was  soon  taken  by  the 
French  troops,  and  Stralsund  itself 
>^*as  invested ,     The  operations  of 
tlie  besiegers,   however,  were  not 
pushed  in  the  beginning  with  vi- 
gour ;  and  marshal  Mortier,  being 
nitnistcd  with  ihefii*;ge  of  Colbercf, 
had  drawn  off  a  cons  durable  force 
to  that  place,  leaving  the  opera- 
tion^ before  Stralsund  to  be  con^ 
ducted  by  general  Grandjean. 

In  the  mean  time  the  troops  in 
Stralsund  received  couMderable 
rfiiuiforcements,  and  the  garris6n 
mudc  several  successful  sorties,  de- 
molidhirtg    tlie    batteries    erecte4 
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hv  the  enemy,  and  spiking  their 
jEjHivs.  On  the  4th  of  April  the 
Swedish  troops  issued  from  the 
fortress,  and,  heimj  divided  iiito 
three  column's,  rushed  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  works  of  the  besieg- 
ers, and  put  to  t2>e  bayonet  tho!« 
vlio  defended  them.  The  Swedish 
flotilla,  at  the  same  time,  landed 
troops  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
attacked  their  posts  at  Anclam, 
Griesswaid,  and'  sereral  other 
places.  These, wiih  the  large  maga- 
zines which  had  been  established 
•a  them,  fell  into  die  hands  of  the 
Swedes.  The  Dutch  military  chest, 
inclosing  a  vast  number  of  rix  dol- 
lars, was  likewise  taken.  The 
whole  loss  of  killed,  wounded^  and 
prisoners,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
general,  amounted  to  several  chotu- 
sand  men,  and  obli?ed  him  to  re«' 
treat  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he 
could  unite  various  detachments, 
and  might  prudently  make  a  stand 
against  his  pursuers. 

The  animation  and  triumph  oc*. 
casioned  in  the  Swedes  by  these 
successes,  induced  them  to  follow 
the  enemy  with  more  ardour  than 
precaution.  Marshal  Mortier,  being 
speedily  informed  of  these  move- 
ments, collected  his  forces  at  Pase- 
walk.  The  line  of  the  Swedes  was 
very  extended  j  but  the  French  go- 
ncral  was  determined  to  rest  his 
hopes  of  success  on  a  bold  and  ve- 
hement attack  upon  their  centre  ; 
convinced,  that,  if  he  could  gain  the 
river  Pcen,  the  confusion  and  loss 
of  the  Swedes  must  be  great  in  the 
extreme.  Accordingly  at  day-l^reak 
on  the  16th  of  April  he  attacked 
and  carried  Billing.  Though  div 
playhig  the  greatest  courage  and 
obstinacy,  the  Swedes  were  driven 
trom  one  position  to'  another,  so 
tar  as  Altokosenow,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  troops  which  had 
occupied  Anclam,   on  its  cvucua*. 


tion  by  the  French.  Even  here  the 
additional  force  of  the  garrison  of 
Anclam,  and  the  discharge  of  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  fire  of  which 
was  expected  to  inflict  nearly  total 
ckstruction  on  the  French  army, 
were  ineffectual  against  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  troops^  burning  to  re- 
cover the  laurels  which  had  been 
lately  Mnrested  from  them.  This 
position  was  obliged  to  be  ahaiv* 
doned,  and  the  Swedes  fell  back  to 
Anclam.  Being  followed  by  the 
enemy,  sword  in  hand,  they  were 
compelled  to-  pass  the  Peen,  with 
a  precipitation  which  allowed  nd 
time  for  the  destruction  of  thfe 
bridge.  Six  hundred  prisoners  wefft 
the  result  of  tliis  pursuit;  white 
six  hundred  mare  were  taken  by 
different  detachments  of  the  French 
force  following  the  enemy  through 
other  mutes ;  six  pieces  of  cafinon 
s\'ere  also  t:)ken.  These  losses  of 
the  Swedes,  in  addition  to  the  great 
amount  of  their  killed  and  wound- 
ed, rendered  the  actual  triumph  of 
the  French  superior  to  their  recent 
disaster  and  disgrace.  Proposals 
from  the  Swedish  commander  to 
die  French  t^eneral  for  a  truce  were 
the  result  of  this  signal  defeat.  An 
armistice  followed,  in  which  the 
islands  of  Uscdom  and  Wollenstall 
were  coded  to  the  French,  and  it 
\\*-as  stipulated  that  the  forces  of 
Sweden  should  offer*  no  interrup- 
tion to  the  sieges  of  Colberg  and 
Dantxic ;  besides  which,  several 
articles  were  agreed  to,  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  French  m  their 
particular  circumstances.  In  case 
the  arinisticiS  should  not  be  ratified 
by  his  Sw2dish  majesty,  ten  days 
notice  was  to  be  given  before  the 
recommencement  of  l-wHtilities. 

I'he  terms  of  thi«  suspension  of 
arms  were  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  Swed'sh  monarch,  who  ex- 
p;'ossed  no  Iktle  iiHiignalion  on  rcr 
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^'iTing  the  intdligence  of  diexn. —  i^dng  to  the  armistice,  and  origiiw 

He  resolved,  himself^  to  embark  atingin  the  request  of  Bnine  for 

from  Ystad  for  Stmlsund,  and  take  explanation    on   some  points,    itk 

the  command  of  ht9  army^  which  which  it  had  4ppeared  to  be  grosslf 

was  speedily  expected  to  be  rein*  Tiolated,  this  article  was  decidedlf 

forced  hy.  a  division  of  Prussians,  rejected  by  ki^  majesty.     The  kiagi 

and  by  an  evpedition  of  great  ex-  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  at» 

tent  and  efficiency  forming  in  the  tachment  to  the  cause  he  had  so 

British  ports.     In  the  mean  thne  long  ardently  espoused,  and  made 

all  was  quiet  in  Pomerania^  and  so  expli^  an  avowal  of  his  prtnct^ 

die   Ft^ench    general  had  availed  pits  and  feelings,  as  to  leave  little 

iumself  of  the  arraisticr  to  dispatch  iiope  in  the  French  general  that 

all  the  troops  that  could,  with  pro-  any  thing  but  the  necessity  of  his 

pnety,  be  spared  from  the  nor^  of  afiairs,   or  the  representations  of 

Germany,   to  support  the  operas*  his  subjects,  could  induce  htm  to 

tions  of  the  army  m  Poland.   With  retire  n-om  the  contest* 

«  view  to  ffuard  against  any  at*  An  account  of  this  conference 

fempt  on  the  part  of  the  Briti^  was  published  by  the  xx>yal  com^ 

whose  preparations  began  to  excite  mand,  and  was  interpreted  by  dif« 

considerable    alarm,     the    Dutch  ferent  parties  according  to  thena* 

troops,  which  had  been  cooperating  tnre  of  their  political  tendencies,  as 

with  the  French  in  Germany,  were  exhibiting  a  singular  instance,  on 

ordered  to  their  own  territory,  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  of  roag^ 

asupposition  that  an  attempt  mighc  nanimity  or  indiscretion.    Heat* 

be  intended  against  Holland:  and  tempts  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the 

to  provide  against  any  efforts  in  the  French  general's  attachment  to  the 

Baltic,  a  corps  of  observation  was  existing  government  of  his  country, 

ordered  to  faie  formed,  'without  de^  and  reminds  him  of  a  king  to  vidiom 

lay,  under  the  command  of  mar-  he  owed  allegiance,  possessing  at 

ahal  Brune.    It  was  an  object  of  once,    all  the  virtues  which  can 

frreat  importance  to  Bonaparte,  in  adorn  a  throne,  as  well  as  all  the 

^se  circumstances,  tp.  detach  the  rights  which  can  entitle  him  to  it» 

king  of  Sweden  from  his  alliance  ;  now   wandering    in    poverty  and 

fina  the  attempts  for  this  purpose,  exile.   Treason  is  imputed,  without 

which  had  formerly  been  unsaccess-/  any  very  circuitous  phraseology,  to 

ful,  vret^  renewed  with  increased  the   French  nation.     A  complete 

urgency  and  offers.     The  efforts  counter  revolution  is  adverted  to, 

for  direct  pacification  being,  how-  as  an  affair  of  the  highest  pitiba- 

ever,  ineffectual,  a  prolongation  of  bility.     France  is  designated  us  the 

the  notice  to  be  given  before  the  scourge  of  Europe;  and  to  oblige 

recommencement  of  hostility  was  it  to  restore  its  dethroned  monarch 

the  next  object  of  French  policy,  would,  it  is  intimated,   be  a  fair 

which     was    extremely     desirous  object  pf  continental  hostility;  and, 

of  extending  th^.  period  from  ten  should  the  standard  of  Louis  the 

days  to  a  month.     An  article  to  eighteenth  he  abandoned  by  all  the 

this    purpose   had,    indeed,    been  world  besides,   the  king  declares 

arrreed  to  by  the  French  and  Swed-  tliat  it  shall  ever  be  unfurled  in 

iJh  generals  j  but,  in  a  conference  Sweden. 

between  Uie  king  of  Sweden  and  Notwidistanding  the   hesitation 

general  Brunei  at  Schlatkow,  re-  and   cmbairassmeot  stated   occa^ 
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«ioTially  to  have  involved  the 
French  general,  during  this  con- 
versation, and  for  which  the  ab- 
tiipiness  and  singularity  of  the  to- 
pics, and  the  deferential  attentions 
and  restraints  presumed  by  him  due 
to  majestyf  miiy  easily  account ; 
he  appears  to  have  conducted  him- 
self with  considerable  firmness,  inost 
explicitly  avowing  his  ignorance  of 
any  lawful  king  to  whom  he  owed 
allegiance,  and  his  resolution  to 
abide  by  the  duties  imposed  by  his 
existing  situation.  The  king,  how- 
ever, in  his  aspersions  of  the  go- 
vernment and  nation,  in  whose 
service  this  bi-are  officer  w^  engag- 
ed, and  in  the  almost  direct  appli- 
catioft  of  the  term  traitor,  to  the 
general  himself,  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  deviating  considerably 
irom  what  the  ordinary  forms  of 
polite  intercourse  require ;  and  the 
expectations  and  projects  avowedly 
entertained  by  him,  appear  as  little 
reconcileable  with  correct  and  pro- 
found views  of  policy,  as  the  cir* 
cufnstances  just  alluded  to  ivere 
decidedly  inconsistent  with  good 
manners.  The  interference  of 
foreign  powers  in  the  government 
of  states,  moreover,  was  a  topic  of 
critical  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
his  Swedish  majesty,  in  whose 
country  the  course  of  succession 
has  been  repeatedly  broken,  and  a 
constitution  favourable  to  the  peo- 
ple was  overthrown  so  recently  as 
in  the  year  177(>,  when  absolute 
monarchy  was  established  on  its 
ruins.  When  his  majesty,  there- 
fore,  adverted  to  prescriptive 
claims,  and  invoked  the  interposi- 
tion of  foreign  states  in  the  ii.'iemal 
affairs  of  France,  Jiis  conduct  was 
»ot  a  little  injudicious.  If  rights 
attach  tomonarehs,  they  are  at  least 
f^ually  attributable  to  nations;  and 
iftoreign  intervention  be  justifiable 
^  x^store  a  soTcroign,  whom  his 


subjects  have  dethroned,  it  must 
be  equally  vindicable  in  behalf 
of  those  popular  rights  which  a  ty'- 
rant  has  invaded.  The  rights  of 
a  monarch,  disclaimed  by  a  people 
who  acquiesce  under  the  government 
of  his  successor,  and  who,  instead 
of  being  ready  to  fight  for  themi 
would  oppose  all  who  contended 
for  tRem,  as  disturbers  of  their 
tranquillitv  and  exciters  of  thost 
horrors  which  attend  civil  and  i^e- 
volutionary  conflicts,  are  ill  entitled 
to  be  so  designated,  and  are  inva«> 
Itdated  by  the  disavowal  of  tlie  na^ 
tion,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
derived  vigc-ur  and  sanction,  at  1 
former  period,  from  that  nation'^ 
solemn  admission  of  ij^em. 

Every  proposition  for  an  acconi'. 
modation  with  respect  to  peace,  or 
a  protracted  armistice,  being  re- 
jected by  h'S  Swedish  majesty,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
Stralsimd,  and  in  the  erection  of 
new  works  •  at  Rugen.  The  ports 
in  die  Baltic,  under  the  influence 
of  French  domination,  were  kepti 
by  his  navy,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
rigorous  blockade.  His  army  at 
Stralsund  consisted  of  about  thir- 
teen thousand  Swedes  and  four 
thousand  Prussians ;  these  the  king 
was  in  almost  daily  expectation  of 
seeing  joined  by  a  very  considers » 
ble  British  force,  which  might 
qualify  him  to  take  the  field  fof 
active  operations  against  the  ene* 
my,  instead  of  confining  himself 
within  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  A 
force  was,  not  long  after,  landed 
in  Rugen  and  Stralsund,  consisting 
of  several  thousand  foreign  troops^ 
under  a  British  commander,  and 
constituting  the  first  division  of  the 
expected  armament;  but  the  arri- 
val of  tliis  gave  no  immediate  in* 
terest  to  the  affairs  of  the  north, 
and   circumstances  very   speedily 
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joccurred  whkh  materially  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  continent. 

In  the  view  of  Eitropean  hos- 
tility, during  the  course  of  the  pre^ 
^ent  year^  the  south  demands  some 
portion  of  attention.  Towaids  the 
close  of  December,  war  had  been 
declared  by  the  Porte  against  Rus<- 
&ia.  The  conduct  of  ihe  Ruswan 
government  with  respect  fo  the 
Crimea  and  Georgia,  its  reiterated 
attempts  to  recruit  its  forces  in  the 
Seven  Islands  from  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  the  Adriatic,  and  its 
interference  in  the  provincial  ad«> 
ministrations  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldaviiiy  were  statcJ  in  a  mani- 
festo as  the  grounds  of  xhxa  hostility. 
The  troops  cf»the  Asiatic  provinces 
now,  therefore,  poured  into  Con- 
stantinople; the  people  were  ani- 
mated by  the  exhortations  of  the 
Ulemas,  and  all  the  forms  nnd  in- 
fluences of  an  impressive  super- 
stition, to  resort  to  the  standard  of 
Mahomet,  which  was  displayed 
against  its  mortal  enemies ;  and  an 
army  was  ordered  to  be  collected 
under  the  grand  vizier,  with  all 
possible  expedition.  The  straits  of 
the  filacic  Sea  were  closed  af>-ainst 
all  neutrals,  and  Tenedos  was  put 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence^ 
and,  with  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, committed  to  the  vigi- 
lance and  guardianship  of  a  Turk- 
ish squadron.  In  tlic  mean  while 
the  Russians  were  advancing  in 
considerable  strength,  under  gene- 
ral Michelson,  tlirongh  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  The  transactions 
of  the  Russian  government,  in  re- 
liilion  to  these  countries,  it  was  al- 
leged, ought  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  indications  of  hos- 
tility ;  the  existing '  restless  and 
unsettled  stale  of  these  provinces 
requiring  tlie  most  active  vigilance 
cif  Russia,  for  tlie  preservation  of 
her  own  states  horn  ^archy  and 


convulsion.  The  arms  of  Russia 
met  with  little  resistance  in  these 
provinces.  Choczim,  Jas*§y,  Bucha- 
rest, and  various  other  places  feU 
an  easy  prey,  and  magazines  were 
establi*>hed  in  tliem  to  facilitate  ope- 
rations which  might  be  required 
against  the*  more  vital  parts  of  the 
.'i'urk'sh  empire.  To  promote  the 
'success  of  Russia,  and  oblige  the 
Turks  to  accede  to  terms  of  acco»- 
modatioiv,  by  which  a  force  vrovM 
be  released  from  this  southern  war- 
fare, and  enabled  to  swell  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  Poland,  a  British 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir 
John  D  itc  k  worth,  ad  vanced  dirough 
the  Dardanelles,  and  appeared  at 
a  little  distance  from  Constanti- 
nople. Some  particulars  of  this 
expedition  will  be  given  in  anodaer 
chapter  ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  com- 
pletely frustrated  its  object.  In- 
stead of  producing  accommodation 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  \ 
new  power  only  was  added  to  the 
list  of  England's  enemies;  com*- 
merciiil  relations  with  Turkey  were, 
of  course,  immediately  closed ;  the 
Britij-h  a;^nts  and  settlers  in  the 
Turkish  ten  itories  were  exposed  to 
considerable  annoyance,  and  the 
seizure  and  sequestration  of  En- 
glish propertv  at  Smyrna',  S:ilonic;i, 
and  other  place<:,  were  oidered  by 
the  Porte,  with  a  dispafcli  which 
precluded  all  opportunity  for  pre- 
caution. The  power  of  France 
over  the  Divan  became  materially 
strcngtliened ;  Sebastiani  was  con- 
sulted on  almost  every  emergency 
and  even  project  of  the  Turkisli 
government^  and  his  influence  be- 
came predominant  and  irresistible. 
The  Rtissian  general  %vas  now 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  Da- 
nube. The  fortress  of  Giurgewo 
was  soon  invested,   and  after  T9r 
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sislmg  two  assaults  was  obliqued  to 
yield  to  tlie  third  effort.     Ismacl 
vas   the    next    object  of  general 
MicJielson,    and  was  accordino^ly 
placed  in  a  state  of  iie^.     In  the 
mean  time,   to  the  south   of  the 
Danube,  notwithstanding  the  iin- 
iuccessful  attempts  of  the  English, 
the  Russians  still  possessed  allies, 
and  such  as  cooperated  with  great 
activity  and  effect.  These  were  the 
Servians  who  hud  declared  them^ 
selves  an  independent  iiation,  and, 
when  called  upon  by  a  firman  to 
contribute  their  assistance  in  troops 
and  money,  to  resist  the  Russian 
invaders,  after  replying  tint  they 
regarded    the    Russians    as    their 
friends,  and  would  be  tributary  to 
no  power  upon  eartli,  ordered  the 
Turkish  envoy  to  quit  Semen dria 
without  delay-   A  formidable  force 
had,  for  some  time,  been  collected 
in    this    country,     under    Czemi 
George,  and  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
which  was   little    IcsS   disaffected 
than  Servia,  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  active    and    intrepid 
leader.     Czcmi    George,    at   the 
Riggestion   of   the   Russian  com- 
mander, passed  the  Morawa,  with 
Ji  force  of  upwards  of  80,000  men. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Turks 
v.'as  attacked  by  the  commander  of 
the  two  first  Servian  columns,  near 
Nis'^a,  and  compelled  to  fill  back, 
while  the  commander  in  cliief  was 
equally  successful  in  a  movement 
towards  So()hia«     The  loss  of  the 
Turks,  in  this  affair,  an)Oiinted  to 
loOO  men  and  11-  pieces  of  cannon. 
Though  it  docs  not  Appear  that  the 
''inclfon  of  the  Russians  and  Ser- 
vians, which  u'Jis  certainly  contem- 
plated, actually  tfH)k   phice  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,   they  con- 
tinued,   separately,    to  inflict  ihe 
^<»!jt  severe  annoyance  on  the  cne- 
T^Yi  who,    notwithstandin*^  occa- 
",<nal  successes,   eypejieurcd,    on 


the  whole,  by  far  tlie  worst  of  the 
conflict.  On  the  16th  of  April  a 
despera»:e  action  took  iJace  between 
the  Servian  general  Melenko  Stoik 
and  Kusansi  Ali  5  the  Turks  were 
surrounded  in  their  entrenchments 
by  the  Servians,  and  in  three  vigoiu 
ous  attempts  to  break  their  lines 
completely  failed ;  at  length  one 
coluinn  of  the  Servians  was  forced 
and  defeated  by  the  left  wing  of 
the  Turks,  which  effected  its  retreat 
to  Widdin.  I'he  loss  of  the  Turks 
m  these  movements  amounted  to 
three  thousand  men.'  Their  right 
wing  was  shut  up  in  Gladowa, 
where  several  efforts  were  made 
by  the  commander  for  extrication, 
but  without  any  other  effect  than 
his  own  most  sei-ious  loss,  from  die 
effectual  resistance  of  the  enemy. 

These  disasters  produced  no  in- 
considerable sensation  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  a  firman 'Was  issued  by  the 
l)iv;m,   devoting  the  Servians  to 
extermination,  unless  thoy  instantly 
laid  down  their  arms  and  returned 
to    their   allci'iance.     The    armv 
which  had  been  coUectinp:  at  Adri- 
anople,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year>    but  whose  equipment  had 
been  carried  on  only  by  that  tardy 
pn)gress   which  chnracteri/.es  thi<8 
people,' was  ordered  to  be  expedited 
for  its  march  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch ;    and  the   grand  vizier,    at 
length,  joined  his  troops,  towards 
the    clojje   of    April,    with    great 
pomp,  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced his  march  towards  the  Da- 
nube.- So  fuil  was  this  arm},  how* 
ever,  of  the  elemtMits  of  insubordi-i 
nation  and  mutiny,  that,  before  it 
had  been  four  days  on  its  progre-s, 
two  of  its  principal  officers  were 
massacred  by  their  own  battalions  ; 
and  so  slow  were  its  movements, 
that  it  was  a  vcrv  considerable  time- 
before  it  came  into  contact  with  the 
ciirmy ;  and,  instead  of  equalling, 
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at  liist,  die  boasts  it  had  made>  and 
the  expectations  it  had  laised,  it 
serred  rather  to  increase  the.tfi- 
timph  of  the  adversary  than  to  re- 
trieve the  national  disaster. 

While  the  war  by  land  was  pro^ 
ceedtng  thus  iinfonunately  for  this 
weak  and  abject  govemxnenty  it 
was  equally  unsuccessful  by  sea.— 
A  Russian  6eet  cut  off  tlie  inter- 
course between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople*  and  a  Turkish 
squadron,  repeatedly  sent  against 
it»  returned  without  daring  to  ven- 
(ore  on  an  attack.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  English  fleet  from 
the  Dardandlesy  the  castles  of 
those  straits  were  placed^  by  means 
of  French  superintendance,  in  such 
a  state  of  repair  and  power  tiiat  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  the  best- 
appoixited  Heet  to  attempt  to  pass 
them  without  destruction ;  this  at- 
tempt* therefore*  was  not  tmde, 
but  the  straits  were  blockaded  by  a 
Russian  squadron  of  ten  sail  of  the 
linct  under  admiral  Siniavin*  who 
also  took  posession  of  Lemnos* 
andf  after  several  unsuccessful  at*- 
tcmpts  on  the  important  position 
ef  Tcnedos*  at  length  effected  a 
landmg  on  it  of  3O0O  men*  who 
completed  its  conquest.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  blockade  was  severely 
felt  at  Constantinople*  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  some  of  its  most 
productive  sources  of  supply.*^— 
Orders  were  given  to  the  captain 
paslia  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
communication  thus  impeded*  and 
he  accordingly  sailed  for  this  pur- 
pose; but*  on  ascertaining  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  he-regarded  a 
contest  ns  too  ciitical  to  be  ventured 
Upon*  and  resolved  not  to  quit  the 
^ea  of  M.irmora.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  capital  was  now  greutly 
aggravated*  and  to  the  discontents 
of  the  popuLice  were  added  those 
of  the  milicory*  The  principal 
4- 


causc  of  milit.i/v  disafl^ctton  had 
been  the  introduction  of  a  new  sy- 
stem of  dress  and  tactics,  agreeably 
to  the  European  mode.    This  the 
French  ambassador   had  particu- 
larly   promoted.     Several   of  the 
Turkish  ministers^  had   also  been 
extremely    active    in  its  support. 
'—The    grand     seignior    himself 
had  shown  a  decisive  preference  to 
the  corps  which  had  been  trained 
and  disciplined  in  diis  manner ;  he 
had  even  4i^ni>ssed  from  attend- 
ance on  his  person*  on  solemn  oc- 
casions of  state*  the  troops  whom 
long  possession  had  given  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  claim  to  this  honour 
to  make  way  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
new  estaUishment.    This  conduct 
was  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences ;  the  discontent  which 
had  been  long  fostered,  now  attain- 
ed a  degree  of  irritation,  which  in- 
sisted on  redress.     Towards  the 
middle     of    May    xha    Janizanei 
crowded  from  all  quarters  towards 
the  capital*  determined  to  suppress 
an  institution  by  which  their  con- 
Sequence  was  so  fatally  inipiived  $ 
they  v^ere  soon  joined  by  the  Muiti 
and  various  officers  of  state;   a 
proposition   was    made    that   die 
grand  seignior  should  abolish  the 
new  discipline  by  a  feitwa*  a  sacred 
and  irrevocable  decree.     Attempts 
however  were*   at  first*  made  hy 
this  prince  to  defend  the  seraglio : 
this  being  found  impracticable,  in- 
stead of  explicitly  complying  vith 
the  proposition  of  the  insurgents 
he  injudiciously  attempted  lo  com- 
promise by  sending  to  them  the 
heads  o^  several  officers  supposed 
to  be  most  obnoxious  to  them,  and 
among  these,  by  some  falid  mis- 
take*   the  head  of  Malimud  Bey, 
who  was,  in  fact,  'their  patron  and 
idol : — this  procedure  of  the  court, 
therefore,   instead  qf  alla>iag,  in- 
creased thaf    exasperation;   they 
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immediately  comrnenced  the  xn^st 
assiduous  search  for  all  the  sup* 
porters  of  the  new  code,  among  the 
public  officers,  and  having  dis« 
covered  twelve  dragged  rhem  from 
their  hiding-p]:ices  to  the  barracks, 
vhere  they  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces. — The  grand  seignior  now 
dispatched  to  rhem  a  letter  of  abo^ 
litioQ,  written  with  his^own  band  ; 
but  nothing  less  than  his  own  de- 
position would,  at  tliis  time,  satisfy 
the  insurgents,  who,  for  this  pur- 
pose, immediately  repaired  to  the 
seraglio.  Tlie  Mufti  and  Ulemas 
alone  entered  the  Haram,  while 
the  rest  of  the  ministers,  the  Aga, 
the  Janizaries,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  surrounded  the  palace  ; 
a  list  was  read  to  him  of  his  al- 
leged offences;  passages  nf  the 
Koran  were  solemnly  recited,  to 
prove  his  un worthiness  to  reign  ; 
and  a  diN?d  of  renunciation  of  tlie 
throne  was  proposed  for  his  signa- 
ture, and,  of  course,  immediately 
received  it.  Mustapha,  tlie  son  of 
Achmet,  was  the  nei^t  day  pro- 
claimed grand  seignior;  and  an  or- 
der was  dispatched  by  him  to  the 
42ihroncd  emperor  to  take  poison ; 
vith  which  he  immediately  com- 
plied. To  complete  the  vengeance 
of  the  Janizaries,  the  grand  vizier, 
who  had,  witlnn  a  few  days  only, 
commenced  his  march,  was  stran- 
gled in  his  camp.  No  insult  was 
oflered  to  the  French  ambassador 
during  these  pm^cedings,  nor  any 
outrage  offered  to  private  individu- 
als, pf  any  description ;.  no  striking 
change  was  produced  on  the  foreign 
telaiions  of  the  state  by  this  revo- 
lution, which  appeared  to  have  for 
its  object  the  redress  of  military 
grievances,  but  was  connected  also, 
on  the  part  of  tlie  people,  with  tlic 
hope  of  those  plentiful  supplies 
from  which  they  had  been. so  long 
(^ut  9ff,  and  which  they  can^'  at  aU 


times,  be  led  to  imagine  that  « 
change  of  government  must  restore* 
The  difficulties  of  the  metropolis, 
however,  on  accpunt  pf  provisions, 
were  not  removed,  amidst  all  this 
comipction,  and  It  was  deemed  nc« 
cessary  that  the  captain  pash4 
should  now  risque  an  action  wtti^ 
the  enemy:  e;ierti9ns  b*d  indeed 
been  made  to  equip  him  to  tha 
greatest  advantage,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  these  exertions,  the  diu 
parity  of  force  on  die  side  pf  tlie 
Tvrks  was  rendered  considerablf 
less  than  it  had  been.  Troops 
were  landed  by  the  Turkish  ad« 
miral  on  the  island  of  Tenedpj^, 
tlie  recapture,  of  which>  also,  wa^ 
an  important  part  of  his  commis*^ 
slon:  in  three  several  attezppts, 
however,  to  effect  it  he  failed*  ^^ 
in  the  last,  so  signal  was  the  rf:<« 
pulse  he  met  with,  that  his  troops 
could,  with  great  difficulty  <WY^ 
accomplish  their  re-embarkation.-*-^ 
Soon  after  this  discomfiture  the 
two  fleets  appeared  in  sight  of  each 
other,  and  prepared  for  immediate 
action.  That  of  the  Russians  con^ 
sisted  of  22  sail,  10  of  the*  lime.— ' 
The  Turks  had  11  ships  of  th^ 
line,  but  only  I  besides.  The  b:U^ 
tie  took  place  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  lasted  for  eight  hours,  b^ing 
contested  with  extreme  obstijiuicy. 
The  Turkish  admiral,  whp  was 
wounded  in  the  action,  fought  his 
ship  with  success  against  Rvc  of  the 
Russians,  by  which,  at  one  perio4 
of  the  battle,  he  was  surrounded- 
Yicrory,  however,  finally  dcc}i>re<l 
most  decidedly  for  the.  Russians ; 
four  Tuikiih  ships  of  the  liriC  were 
taken,  one  of  which  was  the  vice- 
admiral's,  three  were  burnt,  an4 
two  were  driven  on  shore,  anji 
twelve  hundred  Turks  wer^  kiUe4 
in  the  engagement.  Thus  disa?-* 
trous  to  the  Turkish  empire  were 
th^  operations  of  tl^e  Jlussian  war, 
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which,  In  conncctToii  ivith  provin- 
cial rebellion,  an  insurgent  popu- 
lace, :ind  a  mutinous  niilrtary,  ap- 
peared to  render  its  speedy  destruc- 
tion from  the  continuance  of  forei^^n 
hostilities  a  matter  of  high  proba- 
bility. Circumstances,  however, 
about  this  period  occurred,  which 
speedily  led  to  a  termination  of 
these  hostilities,  and  ro  which  it  is 
now  proper  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion. 

After  the  battle  of  Eylau,  and 
during  the  sic<;e  of  Dantzic,  no 
exertions  were  omitted  by  Bona- 
parte M'hich  conid  add  security  to 
his  positions  and  enable  him  to  re- 
sist an  attack,  cr,  ^\^th  the  least 
possible  injury,  accomplish  a  re- 
treat. Thelch^^'ing  of  his  army 
was  stationed  on  flie  Nogat,  and 
its  posiiion  reached  over  Elbingen 
and  Braimsbergf,  along  the  left 
banlc  of  the  Passaige  up  to  Gut- 
stadt.  The  centre  was  placed 
somewhat  in  the  rear  round  Lieb. 
irtadt  and  Mohrimgen.  From 
Gutstadt  the  armv  stretched  itself 
abo\'e  A  Hen  stein ;  and  the  right 
wing  preserved  a  communication 
with  the  left  of  Masscna's  arm.y, 
who»e  right  was  on  the  Bug,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Narew. 
The  whole  front  of  the  left  wing 
on  the  Passnrge  was  protected  by 
deep  intrcnchmnets,  and  the  most 
formidable  batteries  ;  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  centre  and  the  right 
was  exposed  to  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  by  the  extensive  mo- 
rasses and  forests  which  lay  imme- 
diately before  them.  Between  the 
Passarge  and  the  Weichbcll,  to 
provide  for  the  possible  nece«-sity  of 
retreat,  a  position  was  established 
on  the  Drcwentz,  v.  here  maga- 
^.ines  were  formed  abounding  in  all 
those  articles  which  such  a  con- 
tinpL'Dce  might  demand.  llie 
rignt  bank  of  the  allied  army  was 
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stationed  by  the  liaffe,  and  stretcti*' 
ed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Pas- 
Surge  toWormdit.  Tiiis  wing  con- 
sisted of  Prussian  troops,  admirable 
for  their  loyalty,  experience  and 
discipline.  At  Wormdit  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  Russian  army  com- 
menced, and  stretched  over  Heils- 
burg,  Baitcnstein  and  Schippendall. 
Each  wing,  as  well  as  the  centre  of 
the  Russian  army,  had  before  it  an 
advanced  guard,  and  the  left  wing 
^'as  commanded  by  Hettman  Pla- 
to w,  whose  activity  often  led  him 
to  push  his  parties  to  Ortelsburg, 
occasioning  not  unfrequent  skir- 
mislics,  wuile,  in  every  other  part, 
there  prevailed  silent  vigilance  ani 
solemn  preparation.  A  consider- 
able  corps  of  Russian <i  was  also 
stationed  not  far  from  the  Narew. 
And  on  the  pait  of  the  French 
there  were,  also,  various  distribu- 
tions of  force  in  addition  to  the 
grand  army,  whose  positions  have 
been  mentioned.  The  corps  of  Le 
Febvi«,  before  Dantzic,  w;is  com- 
posed of  l^Yench,  Poles,  and  the 
troops  of  Badiin.  Those  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Colberg  were  the 
German  contingent  and  Italians^ 
with  a  certain  number  of  French. 
In  Silesia  the  troops  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg  were  still  occu- 
pied in  reducing  the  fortresses  of 
Neiise,  Co:»el,  Ulatz,  and  Silber- 
berg.  Marshal  Brune  was  collect- 
ing an  army  of  obser  .ationt  to  con- 
sist of  Spaniards,-  Frenchmen,  and 
Dutch,  near  Magdeburg  :  another 
was  formed  on  the  borders  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  connected 
with  a  nufnerous  force  under  Mar- 
mont  in  Dalmatia.  The  surrender 
of  Dantzic  added  considerably  to 
the  disposable  force  of  the  French, 
but  did  not  appear  to  offer  any  im- 
mediate and  effectual  inducement 
to  Bonapaite  to  quit  his  almost 
impregnable      positions.        Two 
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Tvij^lny  armies,  howeter,  v:hen  the 
soHson  was  fiivoiirable  for  their 
oporations,  could  not  be  long  near- 
ly within  view  of  each  other  with- 
out the  alternative  of  pacincation 
or  sanguinary  and  destructive  hos- 
tii'iy;  and  the  confidence  still  en- 
tertained by  each  party  preventing 
'any  successful  attempts  for  tlie 
former,  circumstances  soon  occur- 
red which  drew  on  an  obstinate  and 
decisive  conflict. 

Almost  immediately  before  the 
fifth  of  June   the   allied    army  oc- 
cupied an  irregular  line  from  the 
Frische  HaiFto  Heilsburg  and  Ras- 
tenburgh.      Heilsburg   was    their 
central  point,  and,  as  it  lay  on  the 
Alle,    and  in  the  direct   road  to 
Koningsberg,   was   considered    of 
extreme    importance,  and,    t)iere- 
forc,  strongly  fortified,  and   com- 
pletely furnished  with   magazines. 
The  line  of  the  French  was  some- 
what more  irregular  than   that  of 
the   Russians,    and   reached   from 
Elbing    to   Ostrolenka,    including 
Llehstadt  and    Gutstadt.     On  the 
day  above  mentioned  the   Russian 
army  were  in   fcotion  ;  and,    witli 
ihe  whole  of  their  right  wing,  at- 
tacked tliree  divisi(msof  the  French 
army.     From  two  of  these    tliey 
met  with  a    repulse  ;  but    in  the 
att'.ick,  conducted  bv  eeneral  Ben- 
ningsen  and  the  grand   duke  Con- 
stantine,  on  the.  division    of    Ncy, 
the  French  general  was  obliged  to 
1  ill  back  and  abandon  h's  positions 
and    magazines.      I^itbstadt    and 
(fUtstadt  were  both  cvacu.tted,  and 
ilic  corps  of  Ney  was  conducted 
hy  him  to    Ackendorf.     On    the 
ei.^hth,   however,  Bonapaite  ariv- 
t-<J  ut  the  jjcnerars  camp  at  Dep- 
I'On,  and  immediately  ordered    an 
tiitempton  those  important  staiic-ns, 
by  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Lasnes, 
tie  impciial guard  and  the  cavalry 
c>i  rtseive,    Xhis  formidable  force 


was  opposed  by  the  rear  guard   of 
the    Russians   at  Glottau  ;  biit,  at 
length,  recovered  all  the  positions 
in  advance   of  Gutstadt,  and  oc- 
cupied  the   iovm  by  main   force,' 
the  contest  being  continued  in  its 
very  streets,  with  the  most  horrid 
and    destructive    carnage.       The 
Russians  now  fell  back  upon  Heils- 
burg.    Before  this  place  was  post- 
ed a  formidable    body  of  infantry 
:md    cavalry  supported    by    sixty 
pieces  of    cannon.     The    French, 
however,  pressed  on  and  gradually 
gained  consideiable  ground.    Both 
parties    fought  with  the  most  de- 
termined   bravery ;    but,  as   night 
advanced,  tiie  Rubsians  w^ere  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  their  entrench- 
ments.    Here  they  were  expected 
to  make  astnnd.     The  manojuvies 
of  the  French  were,  therefore,  now 
directed  to  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of    the    Russian    right    wing    to 
Landsberg,  in  which   Bcrthier  was 
principally  concerned  ;  while  Da- 
voust  threw  himself  alon^  the  Alle 
to  the  right  ci  Heilsburg  to    pre- 
clude   the    retreat    of  their    left. 
Demonstrations  of  an  intetition  to 
attack    wen*,    in  the   mean    time, 
made  by  the  Russians  in  their  en- 
trenched camp.     I'hese,  however, 
it  appeared  were  only  a  cover   to 
the    plan  which  had  been  now  re- 
solved on,    to    abandon  even  this 
chosen   and    f(jrmidable   position ; 
and,  on  thenitrlu  of  the  eleventh, 
accord-ngly,  liiey  began  to  pass  the 
Alle,  quitting  the    whole  country 
to  the  left,  and  leaving  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enemy  their  entrench- 
ments, maga/ines,   and   wounded. 
From  the  hfih   to  the   twelfth  the 
loss  r'f  ilje   Russians  amounted    to 
nearly   ^20,000  men.     They    were 
pursued  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  to    tlie  right    bank  of  the 
Alle    near     Bartcnstein.    •    Light 
corps   advanced  la  various  dijec- 
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tkmstocatofftlieirretrtat  to  Kos*  In  the  mMfi  time  a^atter^was 

ingsb<rg»    The  duke  of  Berg  pro-  erected  by  general  Victor,  in  hi» 

oeeded  towvds   the  latter  place,  centre,  and  pushed  on  400  paces 

anpported  by  Davoust  and  Soult ;  by  general  Lennennont«  to  the  ex- 

\irhile  Bonaparte  himself»  with  the  treme  annoyance  of  the  Russians ; 

Corp«  of  Ney  and  Mortier  and  the  and  which,  by  commanding  their 

imperial  guard,  immediately  presst  attention  to  its  destructive  fire,  in< 

ed  on  to  ^riedland.    Qa  the  14th,  terfered    with  those    manccuvres 

*tbe   anniversary  of  the   battle  of  which  might  otherwise  have  defeat* 

Marengo,  a  circumstance  of  which  ed  the  operations  of  Ney.    The 

4)0  French  emperor  did  not  fail  Russian  troops>  which  auacked  the 

tp  remind  bis  troops,  and  which  nght  wing  of  tliis  general^  were 

naturally  produced    the  most  en-  received  on  the  bayonet  or  drhen 

thusiasti^:   recollections  and  exer-  into  the  river,  in  which  an  immense 

tionsy   the  grand    struggle    took  number  periled.    When  the  left 

place,    Ney  was  on  the  right  wing  wing  of  Ney,  however,  had  near-* 

supported  by  the  dragoons  of  La-  ly  reached  the  works  which  sur* 

tpur  Maubouig  i   iJasnes    in    the  rounded  the  town,  it  was  exposed 

centre  with  the  dragoons  of  La^  to  the  most  imminent  peril.    The 

housaye  behind     him,    and    th^  imperial  Russian  guard,  which  had 

Saxon    cuirassiers,      Mortier  was  been   here   concealed    in  ambus* 

Qn  the  left  wing,  supported  by  the  cade,  suddenly  advanced  upon  the 

cavalry  of  Grouchy.    The  grand  French,  with  an  impetuosity  which 

l^serve  was  formed  of  the  corps  of  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  near* 

get^ral  Victor   and   the  imperial  ly  rendered  the  effort  of  the  mar* 

Sard*  Tlie  Russian  army  was  slial  aborUve.  The  division  of 
ly  deployed,  the  left  wing  ex^  Dupont,  however,  which  formed 
tending  to  the  town  of  Friealand,  the  right  of  the  reserve,  marched 
9nd  its  right  reachin^^  a  mile  and  against  the  Russian  guard,  who 
9  half  in  the  opposite  direction,  performed  prodigies  of  firmness 
Bonaparte  having  reconnoitred,  and  valour,  but  ^^re  uni^le  to 
determined  to  attempt  the  town  of  resist  this  •eflFort  of  the  enemy. 
Friedl/md,  in  the  first  ins&uice;  Various  reinforcements  were  drawn 
and,  having  changed  his  front,  from  the  Russian  centre  and  other 
ordered  the  extremity  of  the  right  corps  in  reserve,  for  the  defence 
wiiig,  under  general  Ney,  to  of  the  town,  all  which  proved  even- 
advance  to  the  attack.  At  half  tually  ineffectual.  ..Friedlond  was 
past  five  marshal  Ney  began  to  at  length  taken ;  and,  the  struggle 
move  forward. '  The  division  of  being  continued'  in  the  town,  its 
Marchand,  also,  at  the  same  time  streets  became  the  scene  of  ^laugh- 
advanced  to  cooperate  with  him,  ter,  and  were  covered  with  human 
in  another  direction.  ^Vlllen  tlie  bodies.  The  centre,  under  mar- 
Russians  observed  Ney  to  liav©  shal  Laanes,  was  now  engaged,  and 
quitted  the  wood  by  which  he  had  the  Russians  made  several  attempts 
peen  supported,  they  endeavoured  against  this  centre  corps  o£  the 
to  turn  him  by  sevend  regiments  of  eiicmy  similar  to  that  which  had 
cavalry,  preceded  by  a  multitude  failed  on  its  right  wing ;  but  the 
of  Cossa(;ks,  who  were,  however,  repeated  efforts  of  its  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  firmness  of  the  only  capable  of  displaying  their 
dragoons  of  Latour  Mij^ubourg,  valour,  afid  continuing  for  a  long- 
er 
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rt  period  the  work  of    eamage. 
tlie  battle  lasted  from  five  in   the 
moming'till  seren  at  night.     Both 
sides  fought  with   extreme    intre- 
pidity and  obstinacy^  and  the  su- 
perior   number    oi    the    French, 
with  an    impetuous  direction   of 
nearly   all    tneir    force,    towards 
the  close  of  the  daj,  upon    the 
centre  of  the    Russians,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  cmiitfst*     His  de- 
feat is  admitted   by  the    Russian . 
general,  who   stated    his   loss    to 
2Linottnt  to  DO  less  than  ten  thousand 
men.     It  was   represented,  how- 
ever, by  the  Frenca  at  much  more 
than  double  that  number.  Twenty- 
fire  of  the  Russian  generals  were 
among  the    killed,  wounded,  or 
uken.      Eighty  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  great  number  of  standards 
also  fdl    into   the  hands  of  the 
enemy.      Night  did  not  prevent 
the  pursuit  of  the  Russians,  who 
were  followed  till  eleven  o'clock, 
after  which  those  of  the  columns 
^4)ich  were  cut  oiF  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  fords  of  the 
A  lie  to  pass  that  river;  which  ex- 
hibited to  the  conquerors,  on  the 
ensuing   day,  marks  of  liie  total 
discomfiture  of  the  allied  army. 
Co  the  fifteenth  the  Russians  fol- 
lowed up  their  retreat  to  Wehlau, 
on  the  confluence  of'  the  AUe  and 
Pregel,  where  the  columns  of  the , 
French  speedily  arrived,  necessitat- 
ng  a  sciU  further  retreat  towards 
^die   Niemen.      Near    this    river 
Kvend  newly  formed  divisions  of 
Ri\^iian  troops  had  arrived;  and 
<^  the  eighteenth  of    June  the 
&nstian  army  approached  the  town 
<tf  Tilsit,  and,  after  having  trans- 
plotted  its  heavy  baggage  across 
^Niemeo,  stationed  ittelf  on  ihe 
fireat  plain  on   the  tight  of  the 
*own.    All  the  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed, immediately  after  being 
P^Hed  by  them ;  and  all  the  maga« 
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*ine§  on   the   Alle  were  burnt  or 
thrown   into  the  river.     On  the 
sixteenth  Bonaparte  threw  a  bridge 
over  the  Precrd,  and  took  a  posi- 
tion there  wiih  his  aimy.     The  de- 
feat at  Friedland  having  caused  an 
order  for  the  evacuation  of  Kdn- 
in^sberg,   general  Lestoque*s  di- 
vision  was,  with  extreme  difficulty, 
enabled  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  corps  of  marshal 
Soult  entered  Koningsberg  on  the 
16th.     While  Bonaparte  was  ap« 
proaching  tp  Tilsit,  with  his  usual 
rapiditTi  an  Overture  was  made  by 
general  Benningsen  to  the  duke  of 
Berg  for  an  armistice.    A  confer- 
ence was  almost  immediately  hdd 
on  the  subject,  between  Berthier 
and  prince  LabanoiE    On  the  22d 
an  armistice  was  signed ;  and  oa 
the^4th  an  interview  took    place 
between  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  France  on  a  raft  on  the  Niemen» 
and  after  their  conference  had  last- 
ed twe  hours,  the  attendant  princes 
and  geperals  were  admitted  into 
their    pavilion.     While    arrana^ 
ments  were    making  for  the  pre- 
liminaries, the  town  of  Tilsit  con- 
tinued to  be  the  abode  of  these 
imperial  personages,  who,  together 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  cultivated 
mutual  intercourse  and  politeness. 
Entertainments  were  given  in  rapid 
succession.    I'he  troops  (rf'marsnal 
Davoust  were  reviewed  by  Bona- 
parte in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
sovereignly    and    occasioned    ex- 
changes   of    compliment    in   the 
different    plirties,    probably   witl;i 
feelings  of  a  very  opposite  descrip* 
tion.     The  guards  of  the  different 
roonarchs,  who  occupied  appropri- 
ated departments   of   the    town, 
vied  with  their  respective  sovereigns 
in  marks  of  respectful    attention, 
and,  for  a  short   time,    even    ex- 
changed uniforms.     During  these 
interviews  and  attempts  at  concilia- 
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ttoiiv  to  which  the  policy  of  Bona- 
parte  was  presumed^  at  least»  as 
much  conducive  as  his  hinnaiiity» 
the  aiT^npenients  of  pacificatioa 
were  compktedy  and  peace  between 
Russia  and  France  was  ratified 
on  the  ninth  of  July.  The  two 
emperors  t}«en  separated  with  mu- 
tual expressions  of  attachment*  aad 
dfter  exchanging  the  decorations 
of  their  respective  orders.  On  the 
iame  day  peace  was  signed  between 
france  and  Prussia. 

By  the  latter  treaty  Prussia  is 
deprived  of  all  her  territories  ofi  the 
left  bank  of  the  £lbe»  and  of  all 
her  Polish  provinces*  except  that 
part  situated  between  Pomerania 
and  the  Newmarket  and  ancient 
Prussia*  and  which  is  to  the  north 
of  the  little  river  Neu.  The  king 
of  Saxony  is  to  take  the  title  of 
duke  of  Warsaw,  and  to  liave  free 
communication^  by  a  military 
roady  between  Saxony  and  his  new 
dominions*  which  were  to  consist 
of  Thorn*  Warsaw*  and  the  rest  of 
Prussian  Poland*  except  that  part 
which  is  to  the  north  of  the  oug* 
and  which*  under  the  idea  of  esta- 
blishing natural  boundaries  between 
Russia  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw* 
was  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
dominions  of  Alexander.  Danjt* 
ate  was  to  be  an  independent  town: 
East  Friesland  ¥ras  to  be  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Holland  s  a  new 
kingdom*  under  the  dtle  of  that  of 
WestphaUa*  was  to  be  formed  of 
the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Prussian 
inonarch,  and  others  in  the  pos« 
session  of  the  French  emperor. 
The  recognition  of  Jerolhe  Bona* 

J  arte  as  sovereign  of  this  new  king- 
om  I  also  of  the  kings  of  Holland^ 
Naples*  and  of  all  the  present  and 
future  members  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine*  was*  likewise* 
yiel4fdto  on  the  pan  of  Prussia^ 
with  tha  consent  alxo  to  close  its 


ports,  and  become  a  patt^  in  the 
maritime    war  against   England^ 
By  the  publication  of  the  treaty  with 
Russia*  which  was  for  some  timer 
delayed*  it  appeared  that  the  two 
emperors  mutually  guarantied  to 
each  other  the  integrity  of  their 
possessions^  and  of  those  cf  the 
other  powers  included  in  the  treaty. 
The  kings  of  Holland*  Naples  and 
Westphalia  were  to  be  recognised 
by  Russia.    The  ofier  of  her  medi- 
ation to  elect   a  peace  between 
France  and  England  was  accepted* 
on  the  condition*  that*  within  one 
month  from  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty*  England  should  admit  thit 
mediation.    The  independence  of 
Dantzic:   the  military  high  way 
between  Saxony  and  the  new  duchy 
of   Warsaw:    the  annexation    ci 
part  of  Prussian  Poland  to  the 
empire  of  Russia*  forming  alio  ar» 
tides  in  the  Prussian  treaty*  whicht 
in  many  of  iu  other  proviiions, 
was  also  acopy  of  the  present,  were 
mutually  agreed  to.    The  restora- 
tion of  the  dukes  of  Saxe^oburg* 
Oldenburg*     and     Mecklenburg 
Sehwerin*  to  the  quiet  possession 
pf  their  dominions  was   acceded 
to  by  France.    The  eonfederatios 
of  t^   Rhine   was  explicitly  sic* 
knowledged    by  the  emperor   of 
Rtusia;  who  engaged  equally  to 
acknowledge  the  princes  or  rtaifeea 
who  mi^t  hereafter  be  added   to 
this  union*  on  the  commBaiGatim& 
of  any  such  change  by  the  French 
government. 

The  situation  of  Prussia  m  tibm 
preceding  year*  before  she  embark* 
ed  in  the  contest*  and  her  reduosiA 
limits  aad  power  .  by  the  abowe 
treaty*  formed  a  painful  and  me* 
lancfholy  contrast*  She  was  de* 
prived  of  Thorn*  Dantsic*  and 
Warsaw ;  of  all  the  best  and  most 
fertile  part  of  Poland  ;  of  the  cons* 
mand  and  aav^tioa  of  the  Vla« 
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tola  J  on  the  right  of  which  she 
was  suflFered  to  retain  a  small  tract, 
Di  order  to  connect    her  ancient 
possessions  with  the  barren  province 
of  Pomerelia,  and  her  dominions 
between  the  Oder  and  the    Elbe  ; 
while  oa'the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
ihe  no  longer  possessed  a  particle 
of  tertitory,     Silesia  was  restored 
to  her,  only  on  the  condition  of  a 
free  passage  to  the  troops  of  that 
prince  who  was  to  be  the  sovereign 
of  her  Polish   dominions.      The 
present  and  future  members  of  the 
Rhinish  confederacy  being  amply 
recognised   by  her,   she  was   left 
uiossisted  and    solitary.    All  the 
prarces  of  the  north  of  Germany^ 
who  were  formerly  under  her  con- 
trol, and  who  were  to  be  permitted 
to  retain  or  recover  iheir  possession, 
l^ng    mduced  or   compelled  to 
join  the  fedention  of  the  Rhine, 
their  resources^    instead  of  being 
combined  for  her  defence,  must 
W  capable  at   the  suggestion  of 
Fmceof  being  directed  to  her 
niin.  The  causes  which  led  to  this 
bomiliation  of  Prussia  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
Her  jealousy  of  Austria,  and  her 
^cqaiescence  in  the  encroachments 
wd  even  the  insults  of  Bonaparte, 
have  led  to  that  ruin  which,  for  the 
sake  of  Europe,  will  be  sincerely 
lamented;    but,  with  .  respect  to 
Pmsfta  herself,  would  have  been 
deplored  with  inexpressibly  more 
bitterness  than  it  is,  if  ii  had  been 
incurred  in  the  struggle  for  an  ho- 
nest and  magnanimous  system  of 
policy.  But  she  deceived  the  hopes 
of  the  good,  and  even  the  conjB- 
<lence  of  the  wise.     She  sutf^d 
Bonaparte  to  e^end  hisusur|^on» 
ttd  to  consolidate  his  power^  care- 
less who,  were  the  victims  of  his 
<3epredation  around  h^,   and  not 
considering,  that,  however  remote- 
ly he  was  pursuing  bis  career  of 


havoc,  he  was  onlyforming  a  larg* 
er^  circle  to  be  at  length  complet- 
ed in  herself.  Relying  on  her  own 
sirens^th,  such  speculations  were 
considered  by  her  as  exhibiting 
only  imaginary  dangers;  and  hop- 
ing to  secure  the  friendship  of  Bona* 
parte,  which  might  raise  her  to  be 
the  first  power  in  Germany,  sht 
favoured  his  views,  and  apologia^* 
ed  for  his  excesses ;  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  lifting  her  hand 
or  voice  in  opposition  to  his  .power. 
But  she  neither  blushed  nor  trem- 
bled to  share  in  his  spoil.  She  was 
eager  to  receive  the  bribe  of  her 
inactivity  from  the  pillage  of  the 
innocent,  whom  she  was  bound  by 
the  most  positive  as  well  as  natural 
engagements  to  protect.  The  pro- 
perty which  she  had  not  the  spirit  to 
plunder  she  had  the  meanness  to  re-^ 
ceive,  and,  after  neglecting  op- 
portunities of  alliance,  which  mignt 
probably  have  effected  the  de- 
struction of  this  universal  enemy, 
she  at  length  inveighed  against 
those  atrocities  which  she  had  en- 
couraged, and  those  spoliations  in 
which  she  had  participated,  re- 
fused to  proceed  in  the  road  in 
whieh  she  had  so  long  advanced 
without  reluctance,  and  entered 
the  lists  alone  with  an  adversary 
whom  she  had  been  repeatedly  able 
to  control,  but  by  whom  she  was 
now  sure  to  be  defeated  ! 

In  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Russia,  the  teritories  restored 
to  Prussia  are  stated  to  have  been 
delivered  up  from  the  wish  of 
Bonaparte  to  oblige  the  Russian 
emperor ;  without  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  its  being  required  by 
Russia  as  a  guarantee  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Germany  was,  in- 
deed, left  completely  to  her  fate. 
The  acknowledgment  by  the  em- 
peror, not  only  of  what  Bonaparte 
had  already  done,  but  of  what  he 
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might  do,  at  least  so  far  as  con- 
cirned  the   confederation  of  the 

•  * 

I*  h  ne  s  and  the  guarantee^  not  only , 
ot  the  possessions  of  France,  bui 
also  of  those  of  the  powers  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty,  left  open  an 
immense  field  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  France,  in  which 
Russia  formerly  possessed  the  right 
and  announced  the  determination 
to  resist  her  claims.  With  a  spirit 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
magnanimity  usually  ascribed  to 
him,  Alexander  consented  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  territory  from 
the  dominions  of  his  defeated  ally ; 
and  thus,  by  yielding  to  receive  as 
an  obligation  what  blasted  his 
fSune,  gratified  the  subtle  policy  of 
Bonaparte.  Turkey  was  treated  with 
» little  respect  by  her  confederate, 
who  stipulated  that,  onSntelligence 
of  tills  peace,  to  which  she  was  no 
party,  she  should  mstantly  cease 
from  hostility  with  Russia,  and 
agree  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
that  power,  under  the  mediation 
•f  f  ranee.    Sacompubory  an  in- 


teiference  appeared  certainly  bat 
little  lets  likely  to  proceed  from 
contempt  than  friendship.  The 
article  concerning  the  mediation  of 
Russia  between  England  and 
France,  was  attended  with  a  Ihni- 
tation  as  to  time,  which  would 
scarcely  admit  of  the  supposition 
that  this  mediation  wassug^^ed, 
or  accepted,  by  France,  m  any 
thing  of  the  read  spirit  of  concilia^ 
tion. 

It  could  not  but  be  noticed  that 
no  provisions  were  introduced  into 
the  treaty  respecting  Cattaro,  or 
the  Seven  Islands  i  or  rdatmg  to 
*  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  This  circumstance  made 
it  undoubted  that,  whaterer  was 
developed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
much  yet  remained  to  be  explored. 
Indeed,  the  secret  ardciet  of 
treaties  are  not  anfrequendy  of 
more  importance  thka  wfaatisex* 
posed  to  pul^ic  observadon,  and 
are  often  mconsistent  with  profes- 
sions solemnly  made,  and  expecfiu 
tions  studiottdy  excttad» 
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« CHAPTER  X. 

• 

Expeditions  of  the  British  Arms — of  Admiral  Duckworth  to  Constantu 
noph — Negotiation  with  the  Porte — Humifiating  Spectacle  exhibited  by 
a  British  Admiral — Injury  sustained  hy  the  British  Squadron — Expe* 
ilium  to  Egypt — Capture  of  Alexandria — Attempt  on  Rosetta — ImprU" 
dence  of  t&  Commander-^ Defeat  and  Return  of  the  Troops — A  second 
Attempt  resolved  on — Ireacliery  of  the  Jlfamalukes — Detachment  of  the 
British  Troops  completely  cut  off-^P reparations  on  a  large  Scale  for  ike 
Expulsion  of  the  English— Advance  of  the  Governw  of  Egypt  from 
Catro  to  Alexandria — Evacuation  of  Egypt  ly  the  English --Circum» 
stances  of  the  Recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres — Arrival  in  the  River  Plata  of 
British  Troops  from  the  Cape  -under  Sir  S.  Auchmuty — under  General 
irhitelocke — Attempt  to  retake  Buenos  Ayres — Mode  oj^ Defence  adopted 
ly  the  Town-'Plan  of  Attack — Disasters  of  the  British  Troops — Ow- 
vention  between  the  Enelish  and  Spanish  Generals — Evacuation  of  the 
River  Plata  hy  the  English-^fTrial  qf  Sir  Home  Popham — Fate  cf  Mi' 
randa's  Expeaition — Capture  of  Curacoa — Expedition  to  Copenhagen — 
General  Opinion  of  it— Force  empldyed  in  it — Proclamation  of  the  British 
Commanders— Bombardment  of  the  City — Its  Surrend^-^Terms  ofit-^ 
Humane  AttentioA  of  the  British  Commanders, 

'TWE  war  between  Russia  and  instructed  to  proceed  with  seven 

X    Turkef  led  to  an  intemxp-  sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate^  and  two 

ti<m  of  that  hannony  which  had  sloops,  to  force    the  Dardanelles 

long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and    bombard  Constantinople,    if 

power    and  Great  Britain.    The  certain*  terms  should  not  be  acced* 

victory  of  lord  Nelson  at  Aboukir,  ed  to  by  the  Turkish  government, 

and   the    subsequent    advantages  On  the  19tli  of  March  he^oceed- 

eained    by  the  British    army  in  edto  fulfil  his  orders.    The  fire 

£gypt«  had  excited  the  most  lively  from    the    outer  castles  but  little 

'  regard  of  die  Turks,  whose  at-  annoyed   hb    Ahips»   but  a  very 

tachment  was  attended  with  vari-  heavy  cannonade  was  sustained  on 

ous    conmierciil    privileges    and  the   passage  between  Sestos  and 

fiidlities,  not  lightly  to  be  abandon-  Abydos  from  both   castles,  and 

ed.    To  political  expedience,  hpw*-  within  point  blank  shot.    The  su« 

ever,  involvinr  the  highest  interest  perior  return  it  recdved,  however, 

of  any    peo]»e,   all  other  const-  considerably  diminished  its  effect 

derations  must  yield ;  and,  Rus-  on  the  stemmost  vessels.    A  small 

sia  being  cn^ml  in  a  war  with  Turkish  squadron,  at  anchor,  Co 

the  Porte,  by  the  instigation  of  the  north-east  of  the  castles,  was 

France,  it  was   incnmb^t   upon  attacked  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 

Ei^iasid  to  attempt  an  accommoda-  driven  on  shore,  where  it  was  de- 

tion  of  the  existing  difference,  and  stroved ;  and  the  guns  of  a  formi- 

prevent,  if  possible^  the  direction  ds^le   battery  at    Point   Pesques 

of  die  strength  of  her  ally  towards  were  spiked  by  a  detachment  of 

die  south  of  Europe.     For  this  marines  from  the  Active.      On 

pwpose  adnixvl  Duckwortlir  was  the  evening  of   the    20th,   the 
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squadron  anchored  about  ei^ht 
miles  from  the  city.  The  dispatch€fi 
of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  who  had  quitted  Con« 
stantinople,  and  was  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  were  conveyed  by 
a  flag  of  truce.  Ysak  Bey,  one  of 
the  ministers,  came  off,  in  conse- 
quence, to  wait  on  the  ambassador, 
and  his  expressions  implied  that 
the  Turkish  government  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  accommodation. 
Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  the  ambassador  was 
taken  ill,  and  the  importaht  biisi- 
hesi  in  agitation  devolved  upon 
the  admiral.  The  negotiation  con- 
tinued till  the  S7th ;  and,  in  the 
interval,  such  was  the  unfortunate 
state  of  the  weather  that  it  was  not « 
Jat  any  time  in  the  power  of  sir  J. 
j&uckworth'  to  have  occupied  a 
situation  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions. The  urgency  «>f  represent 
tatfon  to  the  Divan,  through  the 
long  series  of  his  tlispatches,  that 
lid  time  was  to .  be  lost,  was  itc. 
<;cimpanied  with  reiterated  menaces 
of  hostility  and  destruction^  in 
mortifyin?  opposition  to  that  state 
of  imbecility  which  he  actually  ex* 
perienced,  and  of  which  the  Turks 
twf^  ^ell  aware,  and  well  knew 
how  to  aTail  therosdves.  It  -was^ 
tndeed,  ar  novel  aiid  humiliating 
Spects^cle  for  a  British  admiral  to 
employ  so  many  successive  days  in 
repeating  tKreats.  which  he  had  no 
powtr  to  enforce,  aijd  in  exciting 
only  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
the  enemy.  At  length  it  became 
necessary  to  terminate  an  exhibition 
thus  disgraceful.  The  time  inrhich 
had  boen  occupied  by  the  English 
commander  in  empty  menaces  ka4 
been  employed  by  the  Turks  in  die 
most  active  repairs  and  prepara- 
tions. The  whole  line  o£  the  coast 
presented   a    ch^iin    of   batteries. 


Twelve  line  of  battle  ships  were 
teady  ivith  their  sails  bent   and 
filled  with  troops ;  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  small  craft,  with  fire 
vessels,  had   been  collected ;  and 
the  troops  assembled  in  Constanti- 
nople constituted  a  very  formidable 
force,     Had  the  weather  at  length 
favoured  an  attack,  these  accumu- 
lated means  of  resistance   by  the 
enerfiy  must  have   been  attended 
with  a  doubtful  issue  to  the  British 
squadron  ;  Jind  evA  had  the  squa- 
dron succeeded  against  all  thisop- 
positibi),  the  repassage  bf  the  Dar- 
danelles was  still  tequisite  to  com* 
plete  its  triumph ;  and,  in  its  ne- 
cessarily mutilated' state,  after  such 
k  conflict,  could  have  been  barely 
practicable.     The  idea  of  waiting 
for  a  wind,  to  bombard  the  city, 
was  now  abandoned ;  and,  wound- 
ed as  the   British    commander  ac* 
knowledges  himself  to  have  been 
in  pride  anfl  ambition,  on  the  first 
of  March  he  vo^ighed  anchor,  ^d 
•by  the  next  day  before  noon,  every 
ihip  bad  clesHt^^  passage  of  the 
-Dardanelles*    This 'escape,  how- 
•ever,  \iras  onlyfr^m   destruction, 
and  not  from  very  serious  Ipss  and 
injury.      The    fire   of  the   inner 
castles,  ^Rdiich  had  been  severe  in 
the  first  passage,  was  more  than 
•doubly  formidably  on  this  return. 
Tke  Windsor  Castle  Awas  stmck  by 
agraniteshot  cf  800  pottads  weight, 
Tif^e  killed  and  wdnnded  during  this 
critical  operation  amounted  to  a 
considerable  number.  The  damage 
done  to  most  of  the  ships  in  him, 
masts,  and  ngging,  was  very  great. 
In  the  whole  oi   this    deplerable 
aftirwere  killedand  wouttded^ut 
300  Brimh  officers  and  seamen;  an 
eipeaditore  of  edour  axid  bloodt 
which,  under  wiie  direction,  has 
often,  besides  adding  to  the  g^ory 
o£<t2ie  country,   punchased  tor  it 
advantages  of  ti^efint  iaiMrtance^ 

but 
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fatt  trhie&was  htrs  connected  only 
with  disaster  and  humiliation. 

The  idea  of  the  expedition  ^vas 
cettainly  judicious  and  even  grand* 
but  the  means  empjoved  were  to- 
tally inadequate  to  tne  end ;  and 
Ao  advertence  fieezn$  to  have  heen 
^ven  by  those  who  planned  this 
scbeme*  to  those  circumstances  of 
wind  and  weadier*  which*  in  enter- 
prbes  of  such  a  description,  ought 
ever  to  be  expected  to  occur  to 
delay  the  operations  of  a  large 
Ibrce^  and  frustrate  the  success  of 
a  inall  one.  On  a  project  of  such 
cooseqacnce*  a  laz]g^  "^^  should 
have  been  sent.  The  Russian  fleet 
anght  hare  been  rehired  to  join 
the  British;  and«  for  an  object 
principally  Russian*  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  would  have  exerted  itself 
to  the  utmost.  But  above  all, 
tnx^  should  have .  accompanied 
die  expedition*  These  aboOnded^ 
and  were  unemployed*  in  the  Medi* 
terranean.  By  the  landing  of  these 
Bponthe  coast*  the  line  of  fortifi- 
cations might  have  been  destroyed* 
and  their  renewal  might  have  been 
preveated  by  the  fire  of  one  or  two 
ditpsi  which*  if  the  admiral's  force 
had  been  as  laige  as  it  ought  to 
have  been*  mighteasily  have  been 
qnied,  and  stationed  off  those 
points  most  likely  to  effect  aukoy* 
nee*  particularly  the  straits  of 
the Dardanelies.  Thepassage  be- 
in^  thus  preserved  clear*  the  fleet 
might  have  waited  the  conttogen« 
cies  of  weather ;  and*  indeed*  by  - 
cattii»  off  supplies  filom  the  city,^ 
wooldeventuauy  faa^ve  answered  its 
porpote  as  eifectuaUy  as  by  bom- 
baxdment.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment mustiiievitably  have  yielded. 
Commercial  relations  would  have 
ccmtinned  uniaterruptied ;  the  Rus- 
aaas  on  the  Danube  would  have 
joined  thdr  brethren  on  the  Vis* 
tvh^  and  tb^  British  ginawpuld 


have  been  unsUiined  and  triumph- 
ant. 

While  admiral  Duckworth  was 
advancing  t6  Constantinople  to  fir 
between  the  two  countries  those 
relation?  which  were  in  a^  situation 
highly  critical*  an  English  eipe** 
didon  was  proceedii^g  towards 
another  point  of  the  Turkish  do* 
minions.  On  the  6th  of*  March 
a  deuchment*  conasting  of  ^bout 
5000  men*  under  the  command  of 

Seneral  Fraser*  was  embarked  at 
lessina  in  38  transports*  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Alexandria.  The  oay  after  quit- 
ting  Messina  19  of  the  transports 
parted  company.  On  the  1^  of 
March  the  remainder  came  to  aa 
anchor  before  Alexandria.  Tlie 
intelligence  which  was receivedfrom 
major  Misset*  the  British  resident 
at  tins  place*  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  txpedition,  stated 
that  the  inhabitants  were  >  well  af« 
frcted  to  the  British  ^  tfhat*  not- 
withstanding the  diminished  force 
of  the  troops*  therefore^ 'a  landing 
should  be  immediately  efii*cted*  and 
that  within  24r  hours  a  body  of 
Albanians  was  expected  to  arrive 
to  the  assistance  of  die  garrison^ 
Accordingly*  on  the  morning  of  the 
'19th*  the  commander  occupied  the 
spot  rendered  memorable  by  the 
victory  under  the  heroic  Aber- 
crcgnbie.  Detachments  were  imt 
mediately  sent  to  take  possession 
of  Aboukir  castle  and  the  cut  be^ 
tween  the  lakes  Maadie  and  Mas- 
.cati*  by  which  the  Albanians  were 
expected.  A  summons  was  now 
sent  to  the  inhabitants.  A  ftatg  of 
truce  was  immediately  dispattSied 
in  return;  a  capitulation  was 
agreed  to  and  signed ;  and  on  the 
isioming  of  the  21st  general  Fraser 
took  possession  of  the  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  represeiw 
ations  of  major  Misset,  that*  un- 
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less  Rosettm  and  Rahxntnie  wtre 
also  takeny  the  inhabitants  of  AleK-» 
andria  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
£unme>  ]500  men  vrett  detached 
against  these  places,  uoder  major- 
general  Wauchope.  No  oppoution 
occQired  to  the  troops  on  their 
march  towards  Rofletta»  and  the 
heights  of  Abourmandour,  which 
command  it,  were  occupied  with* 
out  any  loss.  Instead  of  retaining 
ipossession  of  this  post,  the  general 
was  induced,  without  any  previous 
examination,  to  enter  the  town' with 
his  .whole  force.  Preparations, 
howeveri  had  becfn  made  for  his 
reception*  Turks  and  Albanians 
had  been  posted  in  various  build* 
ings  and  advantageous  situations, 
and  from  every  window  and  roof 
he  was  assailed  by  such  a  severe 
lire  of  musqnetry,  that  his  troops 
were  ohlieed  to  evacuate  the  places 
with  the  loss  af  Nearly  SOO  killed 
and  wounded.  The  commander 
was  killed  by  a  discharge  from  one 
of  the  houses,  and  brigadier*ge» 
neral  Meade  ;was  wounded,  in 
the.trying  situation  to  which  the 
troops  were  thus  rashly  expoaed, 
ihey  behaved  with  the  most  admK 
jable  courage  and  discipline,  and 
were  able  to  effect  their  retreat  ta 
l^donkr  to  Aboukir, whence  they 
petumed  to  Alexaadria, 

Provisions  were  now  faeccmie  ex- 
txemely  scarce  in  -  this  places  ;md 
the  renewed  representations  of 
aiajor  Misset,  on  tlie  necessity  of 
taking  Rosetta,  were  corroborated 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  in 
the  name  of  the  inhabitants ;  who 
stated  that  a  famine  must  be  the 
ineriuble  and  speedy  consequence, 
if*  tins  measure  were  not  executed* 
Another  and  stronger  corps  was 
therefore  dupat^hed  For  the  accom-> 
pli^ment  of  this  important  bus^ 
ness,  under  brigadier-general  Stu- 
art.   On  the  9ih  of  April    thu 


force  tQok  post  opposite  the  Alet*' 
andrian  gate  ot  Rosetta*  The 
summons  of  the  town  being  neg- 
lected, they  began  to  form  thetr 
batteries.  The  British  commander 
had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes 
from  the  promised  assistance  of 
the  Mamalnkes,  and  tl^eir  appear- 
ance was  now  expected  daily,  and 
even  hourly*  llieatenant-coloDfii 
Macleod  was  sent  to  setae  an  im- 
portant post  at  the  village  Elham^ 
ed,  by  which  the  junetion  of  this 
expected  succour  with  the  Britbh 
force  mi^ht  be  fitcilitated*  After 
waiting  m  these  circumstances  a 
consideraUe  time  without  the  ar** 
rival  of  any  intelligence  respecting 
this  requisite  assistance^  a  resolution 
was  taken  on  the  night  of  die  21st 
to  retire  on  the  ensuing  day.  Early, 
however,  in  the  morning  colonel 
Macleod  informed  the  general  that 
60  or  70  large  vessels  lull  of  troops 
were  descending  the  Nile.  The 
danger  was  now  alarming,  smd  not 
a  moment  w^s  to  be  lost.  Orders 
were  immodiately  dispatched  to  the 
colonel  to  abandon  his  position  and 
return  to  die  main  body ;  bat  these 
orders  were  most  unfoztuaately 
intercepted.  The  commander  him^ 
self  withdrew  immediately  with  his 
army  formed  in  a  hollow  squaxei 
taking  with  him  all  the  cannon  and 
ammuniuon  i^'hich  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  crisis  would  permit. 
The  troops  kept  the  most  compact 
order,  and  presented  each  way  so 
formidable  a  front,  that  the  par* 
^uers,  with  all  their  superiority  of 
numbers  and  impetuosity  of  attack, 
were  unable  to  break  them,  and  m 
smaller  loss  was  experienced  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  fearv 
ed.  The  deuchment  at  Elba* 
med,  however,  was  completely  cut 
off,  apd  the  whole  loss  in  killed* 
wounded  and  missing,  from  the 
commencement  of  thie  expec^tioa 
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wider  genere^  Stiiart.  coxisistedof 
at  least  a  thousand  men. 

This  succession  of  disasters  made 
tftroQg  impression  <m  the  pubUo 
iptnd.  To  be  defeated  tm  the 
l^ains  of  Egypt i  vrhich  had  pro* 
ditced  some  ol  die  fairest  wreaths 
to  adorn  the  brow  of  British  valour^ 
was  psitkularly  mortifying.  Dis« 
aster,  however^  was  totally  uncon* 
nected  with  ignomcny  in  the  'Bxu 
tisk  troops,  who>  in  both  the  cases 
ab«ve  related^  exhibited  all-  thac 
discipline,  intmjMdity,.  and  perse* 
veraacc  for  ivbidi .  they  are  sotio* 
bly  distingttisbed.  But  though 
the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of 
the  troops  were  unimpeachable  in 
both,  the  judgment  of  the  com* 
maoder  in  the  first  was  by  no 
means  so.  The  idea  of  quitting 
the  eminence  by  which  Rosetta 
was  fully  compfianded,  and  march- 
ing, with  all  bis  troops,  into  the 
town,  without  having  examined  itp 
and  without  having  had  any  in* 
tercourse  with  it,  and  also  without 
any  artillery  by  which  he  might 
have  swept  its  squares  and  streets, 
appears  tne  result  of  extreme  im** 
becility  or  infatuation.  The  ex- 
pedition itself  to  Rosetta,  in  the 
eiistbg  circumstances  of  Alexai^ 
dria,  was  wisely  resolved  ou.  The 
taking  possessioti  of  this  place  was 
an  object  of  Bonaparte  immediate- 
ly after  his  landing  in  Egypt.  The 
interruption  likely  to  occur  in  tlie 
regular  supf^tes  of  Alexandria, 
from  its  occupation  by  ai>  enemy, 
renders  the  acquisition  of  Rosetta, 
not  indeed,  necessarily,  in  all  cases, 
indispensable,  but,  with  a  view  to 
contingency  and  even  probability, 
a  primary  object  of  attention.  But 
to  accomplish  such  an  object, 
which  every  well  digested  plan 
most  have, comprehended,  a  sur 
perior  force  to  what  was  actually 
icnt  to  Egypt  shotdd  have  been 


employed.    Indeed  'the  ejipcdi^oA 

itself  to  Egypt  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  necessary  or 
prudent  at  the  time  of  its  being 
undertaken..  The  French  had  made 
no  preparations  tor  such  a  congest) 
and  had  no  means  of  effecting  ic 
The  occupation  of  the  coast  of  the 
country  (and,  with  the  force  em- 
l^yed  in  die  expedition,  more 
than  this  was  obviously  imprac- 
ticable, and  even  this  probably  could 
not  have  been  maintained)  could 
have  been  of  no  material  advan- 
tagfp,  and  a  force  was  locked  up 
by  this  enterprise  which  might  have 
keen  employed  to  purposes  of  the 
utmost  consequence. 

The  anticipations  entertained  of 
a  fan^e  at  Alexandria  were  hap; 
pily  not  verified  by  events.  For 
several  months  the  British  troops 
remained  in  possession  of  it,  with* 
out  Rosett^,v  and  provisions  be- 
came more  and  more  plentiful. 
Preparations  however  were  maic 
Ing  at  Cairo  upon  a  large  scale  to 
enect  their  expulsion  ;  and  on  tiie 
eighth  of  August  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable force  of  infantry  and  cavalr)', 
advanced  towards  Alexandria.  The 
degree  of  importance  att^ied  to 
the  possession  of  tiiis  place  by  the 
new  ministry,  had  regulated  their 
instructions  to  the  commander  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  in  contin- 
gencies; and  the  diminished  state 
of  his  forces,  the  disaffection  from 
the  inhabitants  which  must  have 
resulted  from  his  vigorous  and  de- 
termined opposition,  and  the  vase 
body  now  collected  against  him* 
induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  a  defence.  On  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  to  the  town,  therefore, 
he  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  announcing 
that,  on  condition  of  the  delivery 
of  British  prisoners,  the  army  un- 
der  his  command  should  immedt* 
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Ateiy  evacttibe  Egypt.  This  con*  Poeridon  withdrew  with  the  mm 
dkion  was  accepted  with  os  little  regular  and  dtsctfdined  of  his  a4» 
hesitation  as  it  was  made.  The  herentt,  to  cicdlect  a  force  with 
EngUsh  force  almost  imniediattlf  which  he  might  soon  successfoUf 
embarkedf  and  on  the  2^  of  Sep«>  adTance  again  and  commence  an 
tember  the  standard  of  Mahomet  attack.  He  was  speedily  joined 
again  wa^ed  on  the  towers  of  Alex«  by  numbo^  from  variotts  parts  of 
aadria.  the  country.  The  governor  wa^ 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  fully  awnre  of  the  danger  of 
the  public  feelings  were  consido^  his  new  settlement.  Justly  con- 
ably  agitated  by  rumours  of  the  eeiving  that  the  conflict  should 
recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres^and  not  be  delayed  «£or  a  single  no* 
it  was  soon  confirmed^  that  the  naent»  while  die  enemr  wtts  ^us 
tranquil  acquiescence  of  the  inha*  reinforcing  and  extending  his  pre* 
bitants»  on  iu  occupation  by  gene*  parations^  and  his  own  strength 
ralBeresfordy  was  not  of  long  dn«  was  incapable  of  recerring  any  ad* 
vation.  Both  loyalty  and  super-  dition^he  proceeded«attheheadof 
stition  uiimated  considerable  num«  500  men,  five  leagues  from  the 
bers  to  exert  themselves  for  the  ex-  town*  and  made  a  success^  attack 
pulsion  of  the  English.  The  mild-  on  1500  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
ness  of  the  regukcions  adopted' waf  already  collected^  taking  a  number 
insufficient  to  conciliate  tiie  inha*  ofprisoners^  and  nine  pieces  of  can* 
bitants  to  an  heretical  government,  non.  The  troops  under  colonel 
The  recollection  of  the  treasure  Liniers,  however,  soon  after  Joined 
carried  off  by  the  invaders  was  at*  Pueridon,  without  the  slightest 
tended  with  considerable  exaspera>-  molestation,  and  their  united  forces 
tion,  and  the  smallness  of  the  foree  now  advanced  towards  the  town, 
remaining  to.  protect  an  acqnisition  General  Beresford,  well  knowing 
.  of  such  extent  and  consequence^  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants, 
furnished^  perhaps,  the  most  ]>ower-  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  at 
ful  motive  to  attempt  wresting  it  a  distance;  but  a  succession  of  the 
from  their  hands.  Several  indivi*  most  violent  rains  taking  place, 
(duals  of  the  municipality  soon  be-  the  roads  were  totally  impracti* 
gan  to  organize  the  means  of  re-  cable  fi>r  every  thing  but  cavalry^ 
sistance.  jPueridon,  a  member  of  This  intention  therefore  was  neces* 
this  body,  exerted  himself  with  sarily  abandoned.  'J^he  enemv, 
great  prudence  and  address  in  sti«  possessing  an  inexhaustible  supply 
mulating  the  ardour  of  the  tnhabi*  of  horses,  were  but  little  embar* 
tants  and  collecting  j^&f  of  arms,  tassed  by  the  state  of  the  roads, 
Colonel  Liniers,  a  French  officer  and  were  now  very  rapidly  ap* 
in  the  Spanish  service,  was  at  the  proaching  the  town  in  several'  di- 
same  time  in  full  activity  on  the  rections.  The  various  avenues 
'  north  side  of  the  river,  from  which  were  soon  afterfilled  by.the  Spanish 
it  was  impossible  to  prevent  his  army,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
pas^n^  to  the  south  whenever  a  armed .  in  great-  numbers  on  th^, 
fair  wind  occurred.  Having  ani*  tops  of  the  houses  and  churched 
mated  the  people  of  the  town  with  designing  tb  conduct  a  war  of  am- 
a  strong  spirit  of  hostility,  and  form-  bush.  On  the  12th  of  August  a 
e4  in  it,  m  places  best  calculated  smart  firing  began  from  the  ad« 
for  annoyance^  magaaines  ofarms)  Tanced  posu  of  the  enemyy  which 
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mmiiBd  widi  great  effect'  by  the 
British  artillery  planted  cowards 
the  priiscipJil  streets  leadings  to  the 
pand  squate.  The  castle  was 
commanded  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses  by  the  armed  inhabitants^ 
and  a  cannon  hadbeen  raised  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  churches  which 
did  considerable  execntton.  Great 
impetnoiity  and  great  firmness  were 
manifested  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery  were  push- 
ed on  by  tliem  with  great  rapidity 
and  destrnctiony  but  were  soon 
taken,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
by  colonel  Pack.  Reinforcements 
were  every  moment  crowding  from 
the  back  streets  of  the  town  to  the 
roofs  of  'the  buildings  command- 
ing the  great  square,  where  the 
English  ^neral  had  hoped  to  bring 
the  Spanish  aimy  to  a  contest,  but 
where  his  wishes  and  endeavours 
for  this  purpose  were  equally  inef- 
fectoal,  and  his  little  army  was 
now  rapidly  falling  by  shots  from 
invisible  persons.  Nothin?  now 
remained  therefote  but  to  hoist  a 
flag  of  truce  on  the  castle.  The 
conditions  of  a  oapituhuion  w«re 
almost  tnmiediately  agreed  to,  and 
were  honourable  to  the-  Briti^  ar- 
my. They  were  permitted  tos 
mardi  out  with  all  the  hondttrs  of 
war,  and  to  be  exchanged  for 
'whatevernumberof  Spaniards  had 
been  taken  by  them  since  their  ar« 
rival.  They  were  also  to  b^  im* 
mediately  embarked  in  the  trans- 
ports for  England.  These  terms, 
however,  the  Spaniards  dishonour- 
ably violated. 

The  smallness  of  the  force  under 
general  Beresford,  and  its  known 
incompetence  to  contend  success- 
fully with  difficulties  not  unlikely 
tooccnr,  caused  a  reinforcement, 
under  colonel  Backhouse,  to  be 
dispatched  from  the  Cape.  This 
force,  however;  did  not  reach  the 


river  Plate  till  the  19th  of  October. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  ex* 
pedttton  being  thus  precluded,  the 
first  eflPoru  of  the  commander  was 
directed  to  occupy  a  position  cm 
shore,  and  there  await  the  arrival 
v(  reinforcements,  or  of  further  in* 
stnictions.  The  town  of  Maldonsi* 
do  appearing  a  favourable  position 
for  retreshinr  the  troops,  and  mount* 
ing  the  cavalry,  400  men  were  im-i 
mediately  landed  under  lieuicirant 
colonel  Vassal,  and  took  posbos  jion 
of  it  after  very  slight  resistanc;\ 

Intelligence  was  received  t>y  the 
British  ministry  of  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham's  enterprise  against  Buenos 
Ayres  in  the  month  ot  June,  after 
its  being  undertaken;  it  was  not 
however  till  'October  that  a  rein- 
forcement  was  sent  out  from  Kne* 
land  under  the  command  of  sir  8. 
Anchmnty  and  the  convoy  of  sir 
R.  Sterline,  who  was  appointed 
to  supersecie  sir  H.  Popham  in  the 
command  of  the  naval  depart- 
ment on  that  station.  This  force 
arrived  at  Maldonado  on  the  fifth 
of  January.  The  troops  from  thd 
Cape  were  immediately  taken  un» 
derthe  orders  of  sir  Samuel,  and 
Maldonado  was  speedily  evacuat- 
ed. An  attack  on  Montevideo 
was  now  determined  on,  and  ou 
the  momin?  of  the  13th  a  landing 
was  effected  in  a  small  bay  about 
nine  miles  from  the  town.  During 
the  disembarkation  the  eneipy  were 
in  possession  of  the  surrounding 
heights,  in  great  force,  but  made 
no  opposition,  nor  to  the  subse- 
quent Occupation  of  a  strong  po$ 
about  nine  miles  from  the  town. 
On  the  19th  the  army  moved  oa 
towards  Montevideo.  Two  heights, 
to  their  front  and  left,  were  occu* 
pied  by  about  four  thousand  horse, 
and  a  heavy  fire  of  round  and 
grape  shot  now  opened  ;  but,  by  a 
spirited  charge  from  the  light  bat- 
talion 
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talton  tinder  eolotiel  Brownrxgg^  rezr.  The  night  wu  eztr^meh 
the  corps  opposed  to  him  was  di-  darky  and  the  troops  approached 
'spers^d  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  very  nearly  to  die  breach  before 
gons.  The  enemy  on  the  flank  they  were  discovered,  A  most 
also  commenced  a  retreat  immedi-  dreadful  fire,  however,  now  open- 
ately,  and,  without  any  further  ed  from  every  gun  that  could  be 
opposition  but  that  of  a  distant  •  supposed  to  bear  upon  it,  and  the 
cannonade,  the  British  commander  discharges  of  musquetry  A-om  the 
was  permitted  to  occupy  a  position  »rrison  were,  also,  unremitted, 
two  miles  from  the  citadel.  In  in  consequence  of  the  darkness, 
the  morning,  the  whole  force  of  the  the  head  of  the  column  missed  the 
Spaniards,  consisting  of  about  6000  breach,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
men,  came  out  of  the  town  to  meet  night  had  been  closed  up  and 
the  English,  and  commence  an  stroni^ly  barricaded  with  hides, 
attack  m  two  columns,  one  of  notwTthstandtng  all  the  fire  of  the 
which  was  defeated  and  driven  besie^^rs.  It  was  at  length  how* 
back  with  the  loss  of  about  twelve  ever  discovered,  and,  difficult  as  it 
Imndred  men.  In  consequence  of  was  of  access,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  other  retreated  without  the  eSorts  of  the  enemy  to  render 
coming  to  action.  The  siege  of  it  as  impracticable  as  the  untouch- 
the  place  almost  immediately  com-  ed  waU,  the  soldiers  rushed  to- 
menced.  ,  Batteries  were  in  a  few  \^rds  it  with  the  greatest  impetuoo 
days  opened  upon  the  town,  and  sity.  They  rapidly  forced  their 
all  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  way  through  it  to  the  ramparts,  and 
approached  as  closely  as  they  could  from  them  into  the  town,  overtum- 
with  safety  and  cannonaded  it.  No  ing  the  cannon,  which  had  been 
disposition,  however,  was  shown  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  prindpal 
by  the.  garrison  to  a  surrender,  avenues,  and  the  fire  of  which  was 
'The  -works  were  in  a  respectable  extremely  severe,  and  clearing  the 
state,  and  ablv  defended.  It  was  batteries  and  streets  with  the  bay- 
determined,  therefore,  to  erect  a  onet.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the 
battery  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  morning  every  thing  was  complete- 
wskil  by  the  south  gate  of  the  cita-  ly  in  their  possession,  perfect  tran^ 
del,  which  communicated  with  the  quiUxty  retgned  throughout  the 
sea.  A  vigorous  fire  was  kept  place,  and«the  women  were  seen 
up  from  this  battery,  within  600  walking  about  the  town  without 
yards  of  the  gate,  and,  though  the  slightest  alarm.  From  the 
exposed  to  a  very^  superior  fire  of  first  landing  to  the  occupation  of 
the  enemv,  a  breach  was  reported  the  citadel,  the  British  loss  amount- 
pr-tCticable  on  die  second  of  Fe-  ed  to  about  600  men;  major  Dal- 
bmary*  Orders  were  consequent*  rymple,  a  field  officer,  was  kill* 
ly  issued  for  the  assault  ohe  hour  de ;  and  lieutenant-colonels  Vassal 
be. ore  day-break  on  the  ensuing  and  Brownrigge  died  of  their 
moaning.  The  troops  destined  wounds.  The  loss  sustained  by 
fo**  diis  service  were  commanded  the  enemy  was  about  800  killed 
by  colonel  Brovm;  and  the  remain-  and  500  wounded;  about  2000 
dtr  of  the  British  force,  including  were  mad6  prisoners,  and  1500 
a  corps  of  700  marines  and  sea^  were  supposed  to  have  escaped  in 
znon,  were  encaimped  under  briga-  boats  or  to  have  secreted  theimdvoi 
dier  gencxal  X»umlcy  to  protect  Uie  in  the  town. 

While 
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While  negotiations  were  pend-    in  the  command  by^  tbe  appoint 
ing  the  preceding  year  between    ment  of  general  WWtelocke,  who 
France   and  En^and,  transports    quitted  England    in  Marchr  and 
and  troops  rcmamed  collected  in    was  joined  in  the   river  Plata  in 
▼arious  British  ports  ;  and  enter-    June»  by  the  Britii^  mwps  which 
prises  which   had  been  projected    had  «t  different  times  arrived  in 
against  different  quarters  for  the    that  quarter  under  colonel  Back« 
annoyance  of  the  enemy,  were  from    house*  sir  Samuel  iV'i^^h^uKyy  smd 
timo»  to  time  delayed*  in  the  idea    lastly  general  Crawford    himself, 
that  peace  might  render  them  su«    An  atuck  on  Buenos  Ayres  was 
perflttous.    According  to  the  flue-    immediately  resolved  on  and  prt- 
tuations  of  diplomacy*  orders  and    pared   for.    After   many    delays 
counter    orders    were    repeatedly    occasioned  by  foul  winds*  a  land* 
issaed;  and  the  relaxation  of  hostile    ing  was  accomplished  without  the 
-energy  on  the  part  of  England*    slightest  opposition  on  the  28th  of 
while  the  enemy  was  availing  him-    June    at  Ensenada*  about  thirty 
self  of  every  opportunity  to  extend    miles  eastward  of  the  town.    The 
his  triumphs*  excited  no  small  dis-    country   between    this    spot  and 
approbation.      At   length    public    Buenos  Ayres    is   intersected  by 
opinion    having    expressed   itself    deep    and   muddy    rivulets*    and 
strongly  against  further  delay*  ge-    abounds  in  stamps  which  rexidered 
aeral  Crawford   was   ordered    to    the  march  of  the  troops  extremely 
sail  with  an  expedition  of  nearly    fatiguing.      Colonel  Mahon*  who 
5000  men*  under  the  protection  of    was  bringing  up  the  heavy  artiU 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  watt  at    lery*  was  instructed  to  wait  at  Re^ 
Port  Praya  for  orders,  which  he    ductton  till  further  orders ;  and  th* 
should  receive  from  admiral  Mur-    army*  divided  into  two  columns* 
ray,  who*  with  two  ships  more  of    proceeded  towards  the  town  in  op« 
the  line*  had  been  destined  to  join    posite  directions*  and,    after  sur« 
'  and  superintend  the  convoy ;  but    mounting  various  difficulties  from 
whose  snips  were  not  fully  equipped    parties  of  the  enemy  or  the  nature 
at  the  moment  when  ministers  at    ofthe  ground,  joined  before  Buenos 
last  thought  it  incumbent    upon    Ayres  the  next  day.      The  line 
them  to  urge  the  departure  of  the    was  formed    by  placing  general 
expedition.      General    Crawford*    Auchmuty's  brigade  on  the  left* 
therefore*  proceeded  to  Port  Fraya    exten<ling  within  two  miles  of  the 
tinder  convoy  of  the  hon.  captain    convent  of  Recoleta.    The  S6th 
Stopfbrd.    In  this  place  he  waited    and  88th  regiments  were  on  his 
for  a  month  in  expectation  of  the    right.     The  brigade  of   general 
arrival  of  admiral  Murray*  who*    Crawford  occupied  the  prmcipal 
however,  had  been  detained  in  port    avenues  to  the    town,  and  were 
by  unfavourable  winds.     At  the    about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
expiration  of  a  month  captain  Stop-    ereat  square  and  fort,  his  right 
ford  was  prevailed  uixm  to  ^uit    bein^  aiso  well  supported  by  an 
the  port  in  convoy  of  the  troops*    appointment  of  dragoons*  dragoon 
and    within  a  very  short  period    guards*  and  the  45m  regiment  ex- 
aflerwards  adihiral  Murray  actual-    tending  to  the  Residencia.    The 
If  arrived*    The  conduct  of  gene-    town    was  thus   nearly   invested, 
nl  Crawford  in  this  instance  in-    In  consequence  of  understanding 
duced  ministers  jto  supersede  him    that  the  enemy  meant  to  occupy  the 

flat 
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flttitNifs  of  the  hoiistt  for  deience  and  iniifqiieti7  (r^m  &•  Spsni* 

ttnd  annoyance^   and  of  the  ccn«  ardsy  ht  trained  possession  of  th# 

cidentian    that  the  town  tras  dt*  place,  taking  S2  pttce$  of  cannon^ 

^ded  into  squares  of  about  140  600  prisoners,  and  a  vast  qoantity 

yards   each,    general  Whitelocke  of  ammunition.    The   5tn    r^* 

states  himself  to  have  adopted  the  ment  advanced  to  the  river  amr 

following  plan  of  attack.      One  experiencing  very  litde  oppositiaD« 

legiment  was  to  be  detached  by  and  took  possession- of  the  church 

general  Auchmuty  to  take  posses*  uid  convent  of  St.  Catalina*    Thtf 

sion  of  the  Plaza  de  Tores,  and  drrtsion  of  general  Lumley  W2% 

the  adjacent  strong  position.    Pour  opposed  in  its  march  by  an  inces» 

other  regiments  were  divided  into  sant  fire  of  mnsquetry  firom  the 

wings,  and  each  of  these  was  •r-  tops  of  the  houses,  tlie  doors  of 

dered  to  penetrate  the  street  direct*  which  were  so  firmly  baificaded, 

}y  opposite  to  it.    The  light  bat-  that  scarcely  anv  effort  could  force 

talion  and  the  96th  regiment  were  them  open,  while  the  streets  were 

in  the  same  manner   to   proceed  intersected  by  deep  ditches,  in  the 

dowfi  the  twcf  streets,  on  the  right  inside  of  which  were  planted  carnioot 

of  the  centre  one,  each  wing  being  which  poured  grape  diot  on  die 

followed  by  a  three  pounder  \  and  advancing  columns*    The  d6th  re* 

the  45th  regiment,  after  passing  giment,  however,  was  enabled  to 

the   two  streets  immediately  a£  overcome  all  this  formidable  op- 

joining,  was  to  fix  "its  station  at  the  position,  and  to  reach  its  final  de» 

.Residencia.     Two    six   pounders  scination.    The  other  regiment  was 

covered  by  the  -  carabineers,  and  more  exposed  to  the   fire  of  the 

several  troops  of  light  dragoons,  fort,  and  the  principal  defences  of 

were  ordered  through  the  (Central  the  Spaniards,  and  was  oompl^ely 

•treet.     Every  division  was  to  pro-  overpowered  and  taken.   This  mis* 

ceed, along  the  street  directly  b  fortune  rendered    unavailmg   the 

its  front  till  it  arrived  at  the  last  success  of  the  S6th,  the  exposnrt 

square,  adjoining  the  river,  there  of  whose  fiank  now  rendered  a  re- 

to  occupy    the  flat  roofs  of  the  treat  necessary  for  it,  upon  the  post 

bouses  and  await  further  instruc*  of  general  Auchmuty  ;  which  was* 

tions.    The  seizure,  of  two  situa-  also,  now  become  requisite  for  the 

ttons  best  calculated  for  annoyance  5th  regiment  from  the  convent  of 

was  committed  to  the  95th. .  A  St.  Catalina.    In  the  mean  tisne 

corporal's  guard  was  to  march  at  the  .  six-pounders,    appomted    to 

the  head  of  every   column  with  xnxff^  down  the  principal  streets* 

crows,  to  break  open  the  door^  of  experienced  the  severest  fii«  fnmi 

the  houses;  and  the  musquets  were  an  opposmg  battery.    In  the  at* 

to  be  kept  unloaded  till  the*  co*  tempt  to  take  this  by  the  bayonet 

lumns  were  formed  at  their  ap-  the  first  and  second  in  command 

pointed  fin^  stations.  were  both  wounded  i  and  the  fira 

These  arrangements  haying  been  ftom  the  bauery  still  continuingy 

siven  out,  the  strong  post  of  the  as  well  as  from  the  windows  and 

Kedro  and   Flasa  de  Toros  was  tops  of  houses,  a  retreat  hecaaoe 

approached  early  in  the  morning  absolutely  necessary.    Hiis  diYt* 

of  the  fifth  of  July    by   general  sion,  however,  occupied  a  positieft 

^uchmuty,  and,  notwithsunding  in  front  of  ^e  enemy's  princtpsl 

Ibe  severt  discbajjes  of  grape  shot  defence^  and  bad  advanced  come* 

what 
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wtiat  beyond  their  first  station  m 
the  morning*  Lieutenant«colond 
Pack  with  the  left  division  of  eene» 
ral  Crawford's  brigade^  had  aavan* 
ced  nearly  to  the  river^  where  it 
was  to  occupy  the  Jesuits'  coUegei 
^ich  commanded  the  principal 
Spanish  line  of  defence.  Bm»  on 
toming  to  the  left»  the  fire  of  the 
•nemj  rendered  all  further  advance 
absolutely  impracticable.  Part  of 
them  took  possession  of  a  house* 
which  was  almost  inmiediately 
found  incapable  of  being  maintain* 
ed«  and  no  altemattve  remained 
for  it  but  absolute  destruction  or 
surrender*  The  remainder,  after 
Mstaining  with  intrepidity  the  in* 
cessant  discharge  of  the  enemy,  br 
which  their  commander  was  wound* 
ed,  reiired  upon  the  right  division 
commanded  by  eenend  Crawford 
himsdf.  This  £mion  had  pene* 
trated  quite  through  the  town  to 
the  river,  after  which  it  turned  to 
die  left  to  approach  the  great 
aanare  and  fort,  from  one  bastion 
ot  which  it  was  only  400  yards 
&tant  I>amii^,  however,  tl^ 
fote  of  the  left  division,  and  being 
now  opposed  by  an  immense  supe* 
riority  of  the  enemy,  the  general 
deemed  it  most  eligible  to  occupy 
without  dehy  the  convent  of  St. 
Domingo^  near  which  he  was  at 
the  moment*  ,The  Residenciahad 
been  gained  by  colonel  Guard, 
who  wa^  considerably  removed 
from  the  Spanish  centre,  with  rery 
slight  opposition;  and  leaving  it 
■I  possession  of  his  light  coinpanies, 
he  advanced  towards  general 
Gnwford  and  joined  him  at  the 
convent.  The  building  was.al* 
most  instantly  surrounded  $  and 
aotwidistaiiding  the  leinforcenient 
by  colond  Ooard,  general  Craw* 
ford  was  obliged  to  confine  him^ 
«)f  merely  to  <lefonce,  and  from 
^  top  m  wdl^direcied  fi«e.  was 


for  some  time  kept  up  on  the  Spa* 
niards.  His  troops  were,  howevert 
ezpo^d,  in  their  turn,  to  discharges 
of  round  shot,  grape,  and  musque« 
try,  which  at  length  obliged  them 
to  abandon  the  roof.  A  force  of 
nearly  6000  men  was  advancing 
with  cannon  to  force  the  wooden^ 
gates  of  the  convent,  which  were 
directly  opposite  to  the  fort.  la 
these  circumstances,  all  communi* 
cation  with  other  columns  being 
completely  cut  off,  at  /our  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  general  Crawford 
surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

Thus  dearly  were  the  advan* 
ta^es  purchased  which  had  been 
thts  ^zj  obtained.  'The  oeei^M- 
tion  of  de  Toros  on  the  right,  and 
of  the  Resideocia  on  the  lc3t,  while 
an  advanced  position  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  commander  in  chief,  op* 
posite  the  enemy's  centre,  were 
^ined  at  the  expense  of  2500  meiif 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Every  house  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress,'  from  which  the 
occupier  and-  his  negroes,  had 
availed  themselves  of  alfthexneans 
both  o£  defence  and  annoyance* 
Musquetry,  bricks,  and  stoney  were 
employed  from  their  secure  eleva* 
tion,  with  all  the  ardour  of  patriot 
ttsm,  and  all,  the  zeal  ot  fana* 
ticisra*  Volleys  of  grape  shot 
were  discharged  at  the  comers  of 
almost  ev^  street,  to  the  passing 
of  which,  barricadoes  and  ditches 
presented  likewise  the  most  formi* 
dable  impediments.  The  v/hoke 
population  of  Buenos  Ayres  seem* 
ed  to  have  been  long  prepared  to 
repel  the  attack^  and  were  evident* 
ly  animated  by  a  resolution'  bor- 
dering upon  rage*  The  night  ex« 
hibited  an  impressive  pause  of  de« 
struction.  In  the  morning  gene* 
ral  Liniers  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  British  commander,  ofierin|f 
to  deliver  up  the  prisoners  .ukea 

now, 
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now,  and  A-om  general  Beresford,  ragnUr    preparatory-    application, 

on  condition  that  tlic  attftck  on  the  wnich  conld  scarcely  have  failed  to 

town  ^laiild  be  discontinued,  and  procure  the  mott  tfecisive  mccesf. 

that  'wicliin  two  months  the  river  Kacb    dinsion     on    enteriBg    the 

Pbta  Jiotild  b«  evacuated  by  the  towivwas  preceded  br  a  coipontl'i 

BritiA  troops,      li  wu  stated  in  gtiard,  fumiihcd  wrth  iron  crawt 

this  di^tch  that  the  exRipenttion  to  tn-eib  opm  the  floors  of  the  in* 

of  the  populace  against   The  En-  habitants,  who,    Icnowing   the  le* 

gUsh    prisoners    was    unbounded,  curitj  w-tth  which  tlie^  were  closed 

and  that    if  hostilities    were  per-  against  all  similar  attempts,  Ezniled 

ntted  in  by   general  WhUelocke,  at  tiieir   inelUcacy,    and   leisurelj 

it  would  be  iinpossible  to  ensure  directed  an  unerring  aim  at  those 

liwtr  safrty.     These  terms   were  who  were  employed  in  a,  business 

almost  immediately  yielded  to  by-  at  once  so  tragical  and  ludicrons. 

general    Whitelocke,    wh«    states  The  troops  wtre,    moreover,    or- 

Umcelf  to  hare  been  determiniid  dered  to  enter  the  town  n-ith  their 

to  ^is  assent  principally   from  a  pieces  unloaded,  as  if  it  had  been 

refeAice  to  the  sitajtion  of  tlie  imagined,  that,  before  their  arrival 

prisoners,    which,  from  anqucsti'  at  their  several  places  of  dcstinap 

enable  intelligence,  he  understood  tion,  through  long  streets,   and  a. 

to  be  highly  critical,  and  from  the  series  of  obstacles  necessarily  im- 

consideration    that  the  pob^e'sion  poiing   repeated    delays,   no    dis> 

of   X    country    whose  inliabitants  charges  of  mniquetry  frtim  British 

were  so  decidedly  hostile  to    the  soldiere  could  have  had  any  effect 

conqueror,  could-  not  possibly  be  in  cour.teracting  thoie  which  were 

attended  whh  the  least  advantage,  poured  witli  such  dreadful  havock 

The  facility  n-ith  which  errors  upon    themselves.    ■  Notwithstand- 

are  detected  in  plans  which  liave  ipg,  however,  the    slrtgularity   of 

proved  unsuccessful,  ought  not  to  the  mode  of  attack  adopted  bj  the 

prechide  soma  remarks  on  the  ope-  general,  several   3d^'antages  were 

rations  and  conclusion  of  this  en<  actual|y     gained  ;    an     important 

iCTprise.    The  mode  ofdefenrein*  post  was  occupied  to  the  right  and 

tended  to  be  adopted  by  the  Spa-  another  oti  the  left,  and  a  position 

mards,  appears'  to  have  been  per-  wus  maintained  by  the  comman- 

ftctly   ascertained  by   the  British  dcr  in  chief  in  front  of  the  centre ; 

GMnnumder ;    and  every   obstacle  and,  what  evinces  that  these  ad- 

nuM  have  been  expected  to  arise  vantages  were  by  no  means  incon- 

which  actually  occurred  from  bar-  slderahle,  the  governor  of  the  place 

licaded  streets,  and  an  armed  po-  urges  an   accommodation  on  The 

pttlation   on  the  roofs  <  of  all  the  English  commander,  not  from  die 

K  and  public  buildings.     Yet,  argument  of  lus  eventual  surrender 

ete  circumstances,  the  appli-  being  inevitable,  or  of  his  retreat 

D  of  heavy  artilleiy,  in   the  being    impossible,    but  from    the 

mstance,    «t    some    distance  danger  of  the  English  prisoners,  if 

the  town,  seems  to  have  been  hostilities  were  still   persisted  in. 

y  untfaought  of,  tins  artillery  This  overture  is  acceded    to  by 

;  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army  t  general  Whitelockc,  with. a  view  to 

t  niif  4t  masa,  exposed  to  the  toe  safety  ol  the    prisoners,    and 

imminent  dangers  and  cer*  from  the  general  conclusion  that 

loves,  waj  prc^rred  to  this  the  umity  of  the  Spanish  inbabi' 
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knts,  would  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  permiincnt  advantage 
even  after  tlie  most  decided  suc- 
cess. No  mention  is  made  in  his 
dispatch  oF  tlie  impossi!)ility  of 
further  advance,  or  of  any  dif- 
ficulties v.*liicli  precluded  the  cni'- 
barkiition  and  return  of  the  troons 
to  Montevideo ;  wjiere  reinforce- 
ment^ might  have  been  wailed  for 
to  renew  hostile  opL^rations,  and 
a  decision  on  the  ^.olicy  of  abm- 
doning  South  America  miglit 
have  been  reserved  for  ministers, 
inncad  of  being  prematurely  and 
irregularly  pronounced  by  a  mili- 
tary commander.  Six  hundred 
Spanish  prisoners  were  in  possession 
of  the  Britibh  army,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  accommodation 
v^ds  suggested,  who  might  have 
been  considered  as  guaraijtees  for 
the  safety  of  the  lUnglidi  soldiers. 
Tlie  enmity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
fully  ascertained  before  tlie  attack, 
^'hich,  if  uptin  that  principle  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  ought 
also  never  to  have  been  made*  It 
^R^  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  under  the  lenieat  discipline 
and  fostering  c;u^  of  England,  the 
prejudices  of  the  Inhabitants  might 
not  have  been  gradually  mitigated. 
The  communication  of  important 
privileges  might  have  subsututed 
coaipl.^cency  and  even  gratitude 
f'jr  exnikperation.  Or  if,  during 
tl.c  protraction  of  tlie  general  war, 
it  appeared  that  this  experiment 
ro'ist  prove  eventu:Uly  unsuceess- 
f'il,  the  retention  would  at  least 
answer  some  valuable  purpose, 
its  the  stipulated  evacuaridu  at 
pep»ce  would  have  induced  iir.pnr- 
^  nt  cciicessions  by  the  enemy  ia 
^'Jrope.  If,  therefore,  it  wore 
impossible  for  general  AVIiItelocke 
i'^  h:>vc  uri^ed  farther  his  atttinpt 
•  n  Buenos  .^yres  at  this  tluie,  he 
'• '  nid  have  r^rrcuiv'd  to  Mcntv- 
1307. 


video.  Tlie  prudence  of  evacuat- 
ing the  one  station  by  no  menus 
included  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  other.  Indeed,  both  with 
respect  to  ilie  terms  of  il:c  defini- 
tive treaty,  and  the  method  of 
attack,  there  seem  to  be  the  mo^it 
serious  grounds  Mr  iunuiry. 

In  c<  ancction  with  the  subject 
of  Souih  America,  it  is  propc:  to 
notice  an  event  which  took  plao; 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year 
than  what  has  been  jus-  recorded, 
which  is  tlie  trial  of  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham.  It  has  been  observed,  th.it 
sir  H.  w.is  SviD'^V'^eded  by  admiral 
Stirling,  and  ordered  to  return 
home.  Immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival he  was  put  undur  arrest  by 
the  admiralty,  to  await  his  trial 
by  a  court  mariial,  which  «ipeedily 
afterwards  took  place  at  Ports- 
mouth. The  substance  of  thi? 
cliarges  stated,  that  he  had  been 
appointed  on  an  cxpcJlii  ni  lo  the 
Cape  in  conjunction  with  thi  troops 
under  sir  David  liaird,  which  ex- 
pedition liad  proved  succes'iful; 
but  tliat,  with  a  view  to  attack  the 
Spanish  scitlcments  in  the  river 
Plata,  for  which  he  had  no  direc- 
tion or  auihority  whatever,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Ca;)e  the  whole 
of  the  n»r\'al  force  under  his  com- 
mand, wliicli  hid  bej-.i  placed 
undjr  him  solely  with  tlie  view 
of  defending  it,  thus  leaving .tho 
Cape  exposed  to  insult  and  attack. 
Unprovided  wiih  the  means  of  cap- 
turing any  ship  from  tlie  en?my 
which  might  put  into  it,  and  even 
of  aiFording  protection  to  om- 
merctf.  On  tliis  intercsti-^g.  trial 
it  was  clearly  jiroved,  and  indeed 
admitted,  thai  sir  H'..tio  Popliain 
engaged  in  this  cxpedItl^•n  v^'ith^ut 
orders;  and  on  the  fifJi  day  of  the 
proceedings,  which  attracted  in  a 
very  extraordinju'v  de,>ree  the 
public  attention,  tlic  evidence  be- 
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ing  conmletely  closec!*  the  court 
was  in  deliberation  for  four  hours. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period* 
the  defendant  was  called  in,  the 
charge  was  r^ad,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  stated  hy  the 
judge  advocate  to  be,  that  the 
charge  was  fully  proved.  As  the 
withdrawing  without  orders  the 
whole  of  any  naval  force  from  the 
place  in  which  it  was  directed  to 
be  employed,  and  employing  it  in 
distant  operations  against  the  ene* 
my,  more  especially  if  the  success 
of  such  operations  were  likely 
to  prevent  its  speedy  return,  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  seri- 
ous inconveniences  to  his  majesty's 
service,  any  plans  formed  by  mi- 
nisters for  Hostile  operations  in 
which  this  force  was  included 
being  liable  to  be  thus  rendered 
abortive,  the  court  resolved.  That 
the  conduct  of  sir  Home  Popham 
was  highly  censurable;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  ad- 
judged him  only  to  be  severely  re- 
primanded. 

This  decision  of  the  court  was 
received  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country, 
(with  whom  the  success  of  valour 
ever  atones  for  deviations  from  the 
most  important  general  principles, 
and  who,  though  the  first  to  blame 
the  failures  of*  temerity,  can  con- 
nect no  errors  with  its  triumph,} 
whh  considcinble  disapprobation. 
Even  tliosc  who  might  he  supposed 
more  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  cor- 
rect discipline  and  obedience,  ex. 
pressed  no  slight  disgust  at  the 
result  of  the  proceeding*-;  and  on 
Ae  appearance  of  sir  Home  in  one 
4rf  the  principal  places  of  mercan- 
tile  resort,  speedily  after  his  repri- 
mand, he  was  received  with  seve- 
ral  distinct  peals  of  applause* 
Th«9e  bovevcr   who  wve   best 


qualified  to  direct  the  public  mmi, 
and    were^  neither   led   away  by 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  en- 
terprise,   nor   so   biassed  by  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  as  to  overlooker 
vindicate  the  most  dangerous  ir- 
regularities practised  in  opening 
for  it  new  channels,  expressed  very 
different    feelings.    Tne  sentence 
of  the  court  martial,  both  in  the 
reprimand  and  its  severity,  receiv- 
ed their  complete  approbation.    It 
was  evidentlv  important  to  check 
that    comprehensive    and    indefi- 
nable claim,  which,  under  the  name 
of  discretion,  tended  to  cut  up  by 
the  roots  the  pluns  of  that  central 
and  presiding    power,   by  which 
alone  the  afrairs  of  kingdoms  can 
be    effectually  superintended.    If 
the  limits  be  not  observed  between 
direction    and     execution;    if   ft 
commander  be  allowed  to  usurp 
on  the  functions  of  a  cabinet ;  or 
if  hints  thrown  out  in  Unreserved 
and  confidential  conversations  be 
permitted  to  be  substituted  for  of- 
ncial  instructions* — all  dependence, 
even  on  the  most  abundant  re* 
sources  for  annoyance,  is  at  an  end ; 
uniformity  of  hostile, operations  is 
impracticable ;   all  calculation   is 
useless.      Instead  of  die  imtional 
mcaps  being  wielded  against  tlie 
enemy  in  conformity  to  one  clear, 
consistent,  magnificent,  and  effica- 
cious scjieme    of    hostility*    they 
would  be  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion  and  dissipated  in  mutual 
collision,   and    a    way  would  be 
opened  for  every  attempt   which 
might  be  suggested  by  tne  lust  ct 
plunder  or  the  rashness  of  folly. 

Before  the  topic  of  South'  Ame- 
rica is  for  the  present  quitted,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  advert  to  the 
operations  of  general  Miranda.  It 
appears  that  the  account  of  his 
force  on  landing  on  the  Caracca^ 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 

he 
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he  kad  With  him,  vrhen  he  tailed    the  British  frigates  made  all  pos- 
ftom  Trinidady  no  more  than  400    sible  sail  in  close  order  of  battle* 
mau    HftTing  eftcted  a  landing    The  vessels  appointed  to  intercept' 
with  these,  be  soon  afterwards  at*    their  entrance  were  taken  by  board** 
tacked  the  Spaniards.     Hit  troops^    ing ;   the  lower  ibrts,  the  citadel 
kmreircr,^>eediiy  found  that  they    andtownof  Amsterdam,  by  storm* 
Had  to  contend   with  an   enemy        The  port  was  entered  at  a  quar- 
whose    superiority    of    numbers    ter  after  six  In  the  moming*  and 
would  atone  for  any  tn^iority  of    before  ten  a  capitulation  was  sign- 
skill  or  discipline.    As  many  of    ed,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on 
the  assailants   had  to  dread  the    Fort  Republique,  and  the  whole 
worst  from  falling  into  the  hands    was  in  complete  possesion  of  the 
ef  the  Spaniards,  they  fought  with    assailants,  with   the  loss   of  only 
all  that  ardour    and  desperation    diree    men  .  killed   and    fourteen* 
which  these    apprehensions  muse    wounded.    This   acquisition   was^ 
excite,  but   were  at  length  near-    announced  by  the  admir.dty  in  ar 
If   all   cut   to  pieoes    or   taken    letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 
prisoners.  Miranda  himself  with  a    Park  and  Tower  guns  were  iired 
few  others  effected  their  escape    on  the  occasion, 
and  letumed  to  Trinidad,  where  no        But  it  is  now  time  to  notice  ais 
further  ezertions  were  encourag-    expedition    of  the    Briti^   arms* 
ed  or  indeed  attempted  for  a  re-    which  makes  a  prominent  figure 
newal  of  the  enterprise,    The  Le*    among  the  eventai  of  the  war,  and 
aader  fell  into  the  power  of  the    which  excited  an  uncommon  de( 
enemy,  and  the  captain  and  greater    gree  of  attention  and  extraordinary 
part  of  tlie  crew  were  tried  and    collision  of  opinion.    Some  of  the 
executed.      In  the  coarse  of  the    first  concerns  of  the  new  ministers 
present  year  general  Miranda  ar-    were  to  take  up  transports  andcoU 
rircd  in  England.  kct  troops,  and  make  ;dl  the  re« 

An  enterpiise   of  considerable    quisite  arrangements  for    an    ex- 
oonseqncsice     was    accompli^ed,    pedition  of  extraordinary   extent 
earl]r  m  the  year,  by  a  squadron  of    and  conseqaenee,  which  demands 
British   frigates    commanded    by    the  most  complicated  details,  and 
captain  Brisbane  under  the  orders    with  all  possible  dispatch  must  be 
of  vice^idmiral  Dacres.    This  was    thework  of  considerable  time.     B^ 
directed  against  the  island  of  Cu-    the  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau, 
ta^oa.    The  harbour  was  defend*    it  appeared  tkaty  though  the  losses 
ed  by  regular  fortifications  of  two    of  thne  allies  wer^greater  than  those 
tiers  of  guns.    Fort  Amsterdam    «)f  the  French,  the  latter  must  ha've 
alone  contained  G6  pieces  of  can-   experienced  very  considerable  im- 
non.    The  entrance  was  only  fifty    pairment  of  force.     Both  parties 
y^vds  wide,  and  across   it   were    nad   been   extreMely    weakened, 
moored  two  frigates  and  two  large    and  both  were,  as  rapidly  a«;  pos- 
schoooers   of  war.     A    chain  of    sible,  renewing  their  vigour  for  a 
forts  was   on    the    commanding    fresh  conflict,  the  result  of  \vhich 
height  of  Miselbarg,  and  Fort  Re-    would  probably  be  decisive,     la 
pvbHque,  ^Icesned  neariy  impreg-    these  circumstances  it  was  of  'con- 
nable,  was  within  the  distance  of    sequence  to  tltrow  every  impedi- 
|nipe*shot  and  enfiladed  the  whole    ment  in  the  way  of  Bona^arte^s 
aarbottr.      S^on  a&et  day^breaik    aecuttiidaaine'  reinfoncemeatSy«and 
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to  excite  those  -ahrins  cm  yan'oas  itnperionsly  demanded/  *TBe  ^rst 

points  which  would  render  his  de-  embarkaciony  eonsisuw  cfaiefly  of 

tenttoQ  of  auy    troops   from  the  foreign  tcoops^  took  place  as  scon 

Vistula  a  matter  of   expedience*  as  the  equipment  could  be  coro« 

£ven  die    alarm:  excited    by  the  pleted,  and  without  any  just  groand 

English    preparations    tended   to  for  the  impntation  of  delay.  These 

produce  tliis  eftett.     But    in  the  troops  s^cly  arrived  at  their  blaces 

event  of  Bonaparte  being  drivea  of  destination,  at    Stralsnna  and 

out  of  Poland*  20»000  Britisli  soU  in   the  island  of  Rugen.     Before 

diers    in   conjunction    with    7000  the  remainder,  however^  and  by 

Prussians  and  Russians,  and  1  S,OdO  hr  the  greater  propoition  of  troops 

Swedes  already  at  Stralsund,  would  destined  for  this  expedition  conld 

constitute  an  army,  whose  opera*  be  embarked,  intelligence  arrired 

tions  in  Gei*many  might  be  attends  of  the  battle  of  Friedlaiid»  and  of 

od  with  the  most  v.auable  advan*  the  pc;ace  of  Tilsit, 

tages  and  help  to  completehis  oirer*  •  It  was  supposed  that  this  Intel-* 

throw«     Even  shoold  the  fate  of  Itgence  would  immediateiy  check 

the  war  be  terminated  before  the  the  preparations  going  on  in  the 

completion  of  the   British  arma«  British  ports,  and  that  the  objecC 

inent,  and  terminated  in  the  man-  would    be  to  withdraw  in  safety 

ner  most   to  be  deprecated,    the  those  forces  which  were  already  in 

preparation  of  this  force  might  be  the  north  of   Europe,   instead  of 

ibund  by  no   means    useless.     It  adding  to  their  number.     The  lios« 

was    possible    to    descry    contin*  tility  of  the  king  of  Sweden    to 

gencies  in  which  its  application!  France  might  mdeed  still  be  con* 

even  in  the  north  of  Europe,  might  tinued,  and  from  his  experienced 

still  be  attended  with  advantages  perseverance  and  high  chivalroas 

of  the  first  order  to  Great  Britain^  principles,  defying  the  calculations 

if  not  inuncdiatdy  to  the  continent  of  discretion  and  probability,  there 

itself*    The  fluctuations  ot'  policy  was  reason    to   imagine    that  he 

incident  to  courts,    in  which   the  would  still  carry  on  an  useless  war* 

personal  inelinations  xf  the  sove-  Yet  it  did  not  appear  consistent 

reign  are  under  comparatively  lit-  with  the  wisdom  of  a  British  coun- 

tle   control  from  public    opinion,  cil  to  join  in  attempts  which  cobkl 

and  none  from  popidar  forms  of  not  possibly  succeed,  and  poor  cut 

constitution,    the    natural    ascen*  the  blood  of  those  heroes  in  the 

dancy  of  a  strong  mind  over   a  Norths  who  miglit,  within  a  shoit 

•weak  one,  and  the  possible  substi-  time,  be  wanted  for  the  protcctlbn 

'ttuion  of  hostility  for  allian^,  were  of  their  native  soil.    The  expedi- 

circumstances   which,  in  the  for-  lion,  however,  was  still  contiAued* 

matton  of  this  armament,  did  not  and  even  wiih  increased    vigour, 

^cape  the  comprehension  of  mint-  Its  -  supposed   destination   for  co* 

iters  (  and  they  were  evidently  cir-  operation  with  Sweden    was  the 

'cumstances   which,    after  the  im-  theme  of  perpetual  invective  or  ri- 

tnc*di:*.tc  object  of  the  armament  dicule   Those  who  conceived  it  im- 

might  have  become  incapable  of  possible  that  this  should  be  its  real 

attainment,  might  render  its  actual  object,  imagined  it  itii^t  be  in* 

preparation  of  the  utmost  conse-  tended  for  some  enterprise  on  the 

quence  for  a  very  diiFerent  service,  opposite    shores    of    the   enemy. 

I      .  ji  :iMr  vcich  it  might  -be«udd«dy  and  Fiasliiug,  Boulogne^  Antwerp»smi 

'  \  iJi  g*  •  the 
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tic  TexeT,  xvere  successively  an- 
nounced a^the  intended  places  of 
atuck,  and  many  applauded  the 
energy,  while  others  condemned 
the  temerity,  of  administration. 
But,  again,  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
parations, calculated  for  regular 
approaches  and  a  protracted  siege, 
and  not  for  a  coup  de  mahi,  inter- 
fered vnth  these  conclusions,  and 
doubt  nnd  mystery  were  still  sus- 
pended over  a  subject  which  now 
attracted  universal  attention  and 
speculation. 

Every  thing  being  at  length 
completed,  lord  C:ithcart  embark- 
ed as  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  forces,  and  set  sail  under  the 
protection  of  admrnd  Giimbier, 
with  an  admirably  appointed  and 
most  formidable  fleet.  Widiin  a 
few  days,  the  objections  to  dis- 
closure being  considerably  lesscTied, 
it  was  circuitously  asserted  that 
the  object  of  all  this  ip'ghty  arma- 
ment was  no  other  than  Denmark. 
Incredible  as  this  appeared,  circum- 
stances were  every  day  occurring 
to  give  It  probability.  Dispatches 
were  anxiously  expected  which 
must  expound  every  difficulty: 
and  at  length,  after  very  consider- 
able delay,  these  dispatches  arrived, 
and  confirmed  the  suggestion  that 
Denmark  was,  indeed,  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  and  that  tt  had 
proceeded  to  Copenhagen  to  take 
j)os«ession  of  Zealand,  and  secure 
tlie  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores. 

This  attempt  againn  a  state 
with  which  Eni^land  was  in  pro- 
found peace,  and  whose  neutrality 
had  been  the  topic  of  her  perpetual 
admiration  and  eulogium,  was  in- 
stantly and  extremely  reprobated. 
British  honour  was  asserted  to  be 
indelibly  st:uned.  The  atrocities 
nf  the  enemy  could  no  longer  be 
exposed  with  honest  indignation. 
In  his  mdst  wanton    aggressions 


and  usurpations,  he  was  now  imi- 
tated by  those  who  had  held  hifti 
up  to  the  detestation  of  mankind; 
and  the  •mclnness  of  hypocrisy 
was  added  to  the  fl.igrancy  of  in- 
justice. Such  was  the  expression 
of  the  general  feeling  with  respect 
to  this  important  undertaking: 
and  even  those  who  ^vere  preparod 
•to  vindicate  it  by  a  reference  to 
the  comprehensive  principles  of 
political  morality,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  pleased  widi  this  ebulli- 
tion of  the  popular  sentiment.  In 
the  mass  of  a  community,  that  dis- 
crimination necessary  to  decide  c^ 
complicated  cases  of  policy  can 
never  be  expected.  They  are  in- 
capable of  admittinq;  exceptions  to 
rules,  or,  rather,  of  enlarging  their 
rules  so  as  to  include  these  excep- 
tions. While  this  incompetence 
for  decision  on  cases  of  great  poli- 
tical crisis  and  complication  ex- 
ists, as  it  ever  must  exist,  in  tlie 
great  body  of  the  people,  it  is  high- 
ly pleasing^  to  observe  in  them  at 
le«lst  that  honest  feeling,  which,  in 
the  general  course  of  human  aifairs, 
guides  to  correct  decision,  tends 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
justice,  and  is  adequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  social  intercourse ;  that, 
in  short,  though  not  qualified  by 
profound  views  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  circumstances  of  every 
case,  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
this  feeling  will  permit  them  to 
go  astray. 

The  right  of  attacking  a  neutral 
power,  then,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
negatived  by  the  popular  observa- 
tion that  hostility  can  be  justified 
only  by  aggression,  and,  that  where 
no  provocation  has  been  given  no 
attack  ought  to  be  made.  The 
important  inquiry  is,  whether  tlie 
state  which  professes,  and  even  un- 
questionably means,  the  strictest 
ncutmlity  is  capable  of  maintain- 
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ing  It;  or  ^whether  it  be  not  titidcr 
the  inevitable  control  of  a  power 
v^hich  may  at  any  time  occupy  its 
territory,  and  compel  it  to  an  ap- 
plicarion  of  rts  resources,  foreign 
.  indeed  to  its  most  decided  and  ar- 
dent vi$hc5,   hat  eminently  injuri- 
ous to  a  nation  with  ^hich  that 
pomer  h  at  war.     If,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  conflict  between  two  migh* 
ty  empires*  it  has  been  the  invari- 
able practice  of  one  to  swell  the 
amount  of  its  means»  by  drawing 
into  the  vortex  of  its  hostility  sub- 
ordinate   powers,    de<irous^   hut 
totally  unable,  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence ;  if  there  remain  one  of  this 
description,  on  which  it  has  hiiher- 
to  forborne  attack,  from    i^olicy, 
;ind  most  assuredly  not  from  prin- 
ciple, but  the  attack  on  which  re- 
cent successes  and  even  strong  in- 
timations   have    rendered    in  the 
highest  degree  probable  and  im- 
minent, surely  the  anticipation  of 
such  views  by  the  empire  a^^ainst 
which  these  new  resources  are  de- 
signed to  be  directed,  falls  within 
the  limits  of   the  -  most  decided 
expediency.   It  is  indeed  aninevi- 
table  result  of  that  morality  which 
alone  deserves  the  nam.e,  and  \\  hich 
in    all   case^,    presenting   only    a 
choice  of  evils,  avoids  the  greater 
,    by   the    less.     Men  who,   rather 
than  adopt  this  system  of  energy 
and  counteraction,  would  permit 
the  adversary  to  mature  his  plans 
and   aggrandi/e    his  means,  and 
cotild  console  themselves  for  their 
incurring  serious    dangers,  under 
the  idea  of  adhering  to  abstract 
and  universal  maxims  of  justice, 
might  adorn  the  intercourses   of 
private  life,  but  are  incompetent  to 
superintend  the  affairs  or  nations. 
They  act  upon  the  rules   of  the 
peasant  when  they  should  exhibit 
the  principles  of  the  sage, 
^ipr  is  tins  occupation  of  the  re- 


sources of  neutral  nations  by  a^T 
state,  with  a  view  to  preclude  ^eir 
probable  and  almost  certain  direc- 
tion against  itself,  to  be  justified 
only  in  cases  of  such  extreme  ur- 
gency as  w<  uld  imply    that  the 
salvation  of  the  country  depended 
on  this  measure.    The  reasonable 
fear  of  consequences  inex})re5siblf 
short  of  this  result   is  fully  ade- 
quate to  its  vindication.     It  is  suf- 
ficient to  evince  the  incapacity  of 
the  state  to  maintain  the  neuirsli- 
ty,  so  strongly  professed ;  the  hi^h 
probability-    of   the    enemy's   jn* 
fringement  of  it,  and  tliat  this  in- 
fraction \vould  be  attended  widi 
serious,  though  by  no  means  over- 
whelming   injury.      In   such  cir- 
cumsiances    the    invasion    of  the 
neutral  territory  requires  no  other 
vindication     than    those    circon)- 
stances    supply.     No   means  are 
torti  from  it  of  maintaining  its  in- 
dependence, as  of  this  it  was  in- 
capnbie.     h^o  ravages  are  presum- 
ed to  be  committed  ;  no  contribu- 
tions are  raised;    none    of  those' 
alienations  of  revenue  or  appropria- 
tions of  territory  are  inflicted  wiich 
usually  follow  in  tlie  train  of  t:oB- 
quest.     It  is  only  withheld  from 
compulsorily    concurring   to  pro- 
duce the  success  of  that  system  of 
usurpation  which  would  eventually 
involve  it  in  all  these  horrors  |  and 
at  a  period  of  general  pacification, 
what  itself  would  have  been  un- 
able to  secure,  would  be  restored 
to  it  without  waste  or  impaimient. 
Wliere  hollow    profesoons    of 
neutrality    have  been  maintained 
by    states,   which     have    delayed 
striking  a  blow  only  till  they  have 
accomplished   some  previoas   ob- 
ject of  policy,  after  which    tbey 
might  strike  it  with  superior  e£ect, 
this  antic ipatfon  of  their  views  has 
been  admitted  to  be  jtist.    The  in- 
vasion of  Saxony  by  ^nNfertc  Wil* 
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litm  of  Pnim»  m  a  tine  of  pro> 
feund  peace  with  that  state^  wa& 
^ottsidemd  vindicable  hy  the  rea- 
fooable  &aspicion  that  that  sute 
had  aasenhled  its  troops^  and  oc» 
capied  an  important  station  with 
a  view  to  join  the  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia  then  combined  against 
the  Prussian  monarch.  The  pro- 
posidcm  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1761  to  in* 
tercept  the  rich  flotilla  of  Spain, 
and  thus  secure  a  pledge  against 
the  hostility  to  which  that  nation 
had  nianiie&ted  symptoms  of  strong 
iocliaation*  was  regarded  by 
nearly  all  men  of  sense  as  deserving 
of  adoption^  andf  if  adopted,  would 
in  all  probability  have  precluded 
that  war  in  which  Spain  engaged 
abnost  immediately  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  its  treasuie.  But  whether 
the  neutrality  of  any  state  be 
mtended  by  that  state  itself  to  be 
terminated»  or  whether  it  is  intend- 
ed to  be  violated  by  another  power 
iiUly'  capaUe  of  executing  this 
purpose*  and  of  wielding  all  its 
means  to  the  injury  of  a  third  state, 
expedience  requires  in  both  cases 
that  this  third  state  should  antici- 
pate the  blow  and  preclude  the  in-^ 
jory.  Such  a  measure,  in  the  one 
case,  indeed,  is  provoked,  and  what- 
ever consequences  .  it  may  entail 
on  perfidious  policy  are  justly  me- 
rited. In  the  other,  the  measure 
is  adopted  with  no  spirit  of  re- 
venge^ because  no  aggression  has 
been  menaced,  and  while  it  is  ex- 
ecuted will  be  sincerely  deplored. 
In  both  instances,  however,  the 
hostile  anticipation  is  indispensable 
to  ward  oflF  serious  and  equal  in- 
jaries,  and  is  therefore  equally  vin- 
dicable,  though  the  hostile  mind 
can  operate  only  in  consequence 
of  vvoogs  committed  or  intended. 
If  we  advert  from  principles  to 
bets*  it  will  be  seen  that  Greac 
BritaiAhad  been  put  by  Bonaparte 


to  the  ban  of  the  continent.  The 
property  of  her  subjects  had  been 
confiscated  in  ^e  neutral  terri- 
tories of  the  north  of  Genpany* 
In  Switzerland,  where  no  connect 
tion  existed  with  England  but 
through  the  peaceful  exchangee 
of  commerce,  her  trade  was  ex- 
cluded by  the  most  rigorous  edicts* 
Portugal  was  permitted  to  keep 
open  ner  ports  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  merely  because 
the  rapacity  of  the  emperor  predo- 
minated over  his  vengeance,  and 
he  consented  to  accept  bribes  for 
delaying  what  he  was  resolvedt 
ultimately,  and  at  a  more  conve- 
nient season,  to  inflict.  The  nega- 
tive and  Dositive  means  of  atuioy- 
aiKe  belonging  to  those  states 
which  were  denominated  by  him 
independent,  but  were  subject  to 
his  control,  were  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  and  resentment, 
the  humiliation  of  the  British  em- 
pire. By  restrictions  on  trade,  and 
exactions  of  money,  and  demands 
of  provisions,  or  troops,  or  stores 
of  various  descriptions,  he  obliged 
all  neutral  powers  within  his  reach 
to  aid  in  his  views  and  contribute 
to  his  success.  He  had  in  no  in- 
stance maniiested  any  scruples  but 
those  of  policy  ;  and  his  system,  of 
converting  to  his  purpose  all  the 
resources  within  his  grasp,  had 
been  acted  upon  vith  Arm  decision 
and  unrelentmg  oppression. 

With  an  enemy  of  this  descrip* 
tion  it  became  necessary  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  if  the 
ordinary  practice  of  civiHaed  na- 
tions had  received  no  infraction 
from  him,  would  never  huve  been 
resorted  to.  It  was  resolved  not 
to  imitate  him  in  his  injustice  and 
atrocity^  not  to  invade  neutral 
states  with  a  view  to  alienate  their 
territories  or  exhaust  their  revenucw 

U  ^  but 
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iMt  tner^Iy  to  oktadh  security,  thtc  sumption  €>f  whet  i^lMMly  ^lAlii 
^eir  resources  should  not  be  ap«  the  limits  of  moral  possiMity. 
}^ied    to    the    promotion    of    hit  As  France  posseised  this  pomtr^^ 
schemes,                                         *  so  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who 
That  Denmark  was  unable  to  have  adverted    to  the    course   of 
maintain,   any  longer,    that  neu-  events,  that  she  had  both  the  tncli- 
trail cy  which  it  had   hitherto  oh*  nation  and  intention  to  wrest  the 
served,  seenif^  to  require  no  proof.  Danish  resources  t0  her  grand  pnr« 
In  a  former  war,  after  the  profes-  pose,  the  injury  of  England.     Inti- 
sion  of  the  strictest  neutrality,  k  mations  had    repeatedly   dropped 
was  induced,  at  the  instigation  of  from  the  French  pr^ss,  that  Den- 
France  and    Russia,    to  cjiiit  this  mark  might  be  induced  to  shut  the 
«ystcm,  and  explic  ily  alleged  ex-  Sound  ap^ainst  the  English.    The 
temal  and  overberrlng  influence  in  sysfem  of  Bonaparte,    by  which, 
'vindication'  of  this  departure  from  in  every  instance  within  his  reach 
its  solemn  declaration.    This  influ*  and  within  his  expedience,  he  had 
ence,  however,  in  the  present  case,  turned  the  means  of  neutral  powers 
was  at  least  equally  difficult  to  be  to  swell  the  tide  of  his  own,  render* 
resisted,  if  it  were  applied.     After  ed  it  barely  possible  that  Dennnark 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  her-  alone,  now  perhaps  affording  the 
self  had  been  subdued /)r  defeated  very  strongest  inducement  to  his 
by  France,  it  is  no  (gratuitous  as*  following  up  this  practice,  would 
sumption    to    say   that  Denmark  prove  an  exception  to  it.    Besides 
could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance^  these  probabilities,  in  tbemselvei 
The  threat  merely  of  the  temporary  abundantly  sufficient,  it  is  super- 
occupation  of  Holstein,  Schleswig,  fiuoustoadd  that  intelligence  h»i 
and  Jutland,  might  be  presumed  been  actually  received  by  die  £ng;> 
sufficient    to    alarm    the    Danish  lish  government*  of  the  design  of 
court  into  compliance ;  this  tempo-  Bonaparte    to    occupy    Holstein^ 
rary  occupation,  it  might  be  weU  with  a  view  to  exclude  the  Brtlidi 
known,  w  ould  be  attended  with  re-  trade  from  the  continent,  and  to 
quisitions    and    oppressions,   with  the  application  of  ^e  Danish  n^tj 
waste  and  ravage,    which     even  against  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the  industry  of  years  would  not  The  arrangements  of  the  peace  of 
adequately  repair.     But  the  me-  Tilsit,  also,  if  not  fully  known  at 
nace.  of  appropriation  might  also  this    period,    might    at '  least    he 
have  been  held  out :  that  these  fer-  strongly  suspected  to  be  of  a  de« 
tile  distiicts,  the  most  valuable  por-  scription  highly    favourable  to  a 
tion  of  tiie  Danish  teriitory,  should  project  against  these  islands  from 
be  for  ever  alienated  from  that  go-  the  north  of  Europe.     Russia  pro* 
Tcrnnicnt — andthere  would,  incase  posed,  indeed,  to  mediate  a  peace 
•  of   refusal,    have    unquestionably  between  France  and  England  ;  but 
been  only  a  short  interval  between  this  proposition  was  attended  widi 
the  decree  and  its  execution  ;  that  a  limitation  of  time,  highly  indeoe- 
Denrrark  v/ou)d  have  submitted  to  rous  and  offensive,  ivnd  calculated 
see  detached  from  her  the  bettor  to  do  away  all  die  merit  and  efiect 
lialf  of  her  ])os5:^ssions,  rather  than  of  the  proposition  itsdf,>  and  whick 
cooperate  in  French  hostility  and  showed  but  little   respect    for  a 
supply  her  navy  for' the  invasion  or  power  for  which  rile  had  lt:«endy 
annoy ar.ce  of  England,  is  a  pre-  entertaintd.tlie' {tsiovsfev  atbiCT^iana 
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alliance.  '  France  was  to  mediate  a  measure,  ^K^hich  rests  its  justifica*- 
peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  tion  on  the  foul  and  wanton  aggres- 
but  Ais  provision  was  eipressed  in  sion  of  that  very  government  \^ich 
hngnagey  with  regard  to  the  latter  now  exhibited  itself  as  the  model 
power*  more  descriptive  of  insult  of  political  forbearance  and  scru- 
than  of  deference,  and,  in  connec-  pulous  hostility.     The  vindication 
don  with  odier  circumstances,  na-  is,  however,  at  length,  with  most 
tnrally   suggested   the    idea   that  singular  inadvertence,  furnished  in 
Russia  ini^t  derive,  from  this  me-  this  attack,  and  it  is  represented  as 
diation  for  peace*  more  than  she  extremely  natural  that  the  English 
would  probably  have  gained  by  the  should  be  desirous  of  destroying  a 
continuance  of -war,  and  that  Rus-  fleet  which,  at  some  time  or  other, 
sia  would  be  ready  to  balance  these  might  hurl  on  Great  Britain  the 
good  offices  of  France*  by  the  con-  vengeance  of  the  continent- 
cession  of  points  by  which  the  lat-  If  it  be  remarked  that.   In  the 
ler  power  would  feel  amply  com-  event  of  the  occupation  of  the  Dan* 
pensated.     It  was  ktK>¥m  thai  the  ish  navy  by    France,    we  should 
boasted  magnanimity  of  Alexander  have  had  force   enough   to  kapc 
had  not  prevented  him  from  shar-  with  her,  without  any  doubt  of  a 
ing  m  the  conquests-  made  from  secure  and  even  a  triumphant  re- 
Prussia*  and  rounding  his  domi-  suit*  and  tliat  the  irritation  lo  be 
nions  by  an  accession  from  her  ter-  expected  from  this  tnei'^ure  was 
ritories*  carrying  with  it  a  popula-  likely  to  give  a  formidable  aspect 
tioo  of  200,000  persons  ; — and  the  to  the  politics  of  the  North,  and  to 
monarch  who  could  robe  himself  'delay  the  accomplishment  of  peace; 
in  the  spoil  of  one  of  his  allies*  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,   that  the 
might  be  easily  presumed  not  inca-  union  of  the  Turks  and  Rubsians 
paWe  of  engaging  in  direct  hostility  in  the  Archipelago,    and    of  the 
against  another.    Not  to  have  en-  Russians,  Danes,    and  Swedes  in 
tcrtained.  apprehensions  from  Rus-  tlie  Baltic,  and,  indeed,  ofalltlie 
sia,  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  naval  powers  in  the  world  besides, 
coafideace,  blinding  its  possessor  to  against  that  of  England,  with  re- 
tbe  series  of  events  and  the  deve- '  spect  to  the  ultimate  result  and  vic- 
l<^pments    of   character ;    and   to  tory,   might  be  securely    defied : 
have  doubted   the    intentions    of  yet  much   serious    injury,    mwch. 
Fnuice*    woilld  have  betrayed  a  alarm  and  confusion,  mucli  inter- 
scepticism  implying  mental  imbe-  ruption   of  agiicuhure  and   com- 
ciHty  or  infatuation.     It  may  be  merce,  and  much  effusion  of  hhod 
worth  while  to  observe,  that  these  might  intervene,  before  the  period 
intentions  are  sufficiently,  though  in  which  the  contest  would  meat 
undesignedly,  revealed  in  tlie  very  with  this  glorious  termination.     If 
invectives  with  which  the  official  considerable  evils  have,  in  all  pro- 
paper  of  France  abounded  against  bability,    been  preventi;.!    by   the 
the  Danish  expedition,  as  a  viola-  adoption    of  this   measure,    it    is 
tion. of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  abundantly  sufficient;  and  it  is  by 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  mo-  no  means  necessary  to  prove  that 
dcro  governments,  or  of  civilized  without  its  adoption,    Great  Bri- 
warfare.     The  epithets  of  disho-  tain  must,  necessarily,  have  become 
nour  and  atrocity  were  nearly  ex-  a  province  of  France.     Peace  is  not 
l^ajBlted  in.lhefr  application  to  a  the  less  lil;ely  to  occur  because  the 
'  *  presumption 
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ptesumrtton  of  France  has  bean  iv^Mdi  they  vitfv  obliged  to  proceed 

cbeckeai  and  her  hopes  have  bee^  to  tht»  deb^kaitioa ;  ihal  the  d^ 
blasted,  and  her  xnaritime  clauns  posit  of  the  DoiiKb  khiss.  oC  Af 
buve  one  chanee  less  of  being  rea^  %»^  was  the  sole  ofa^t  oi  dieir  ei^ 
lized.  Nor  can  the  consequent  ev  Uerprisey  which  V9fi  uft4MtaVe9  « 
a^^peratiou  on  this  measure  (and  this  seU-4e(cnc^  Si^rely  to  prQvca^ 
czasperaDon  has  been  far  from  in-  thosjs  who  had  so  lOBg  4iMnfbe4 
con^itderable)  be  regarded,  as  bav<-  Europe  froio  (iicefiting  maMSt 
ii\g  given  that  formidable  aspect  tp  Great  Britaiii the-  rfKoqrc^  qCQ^U* 
Korthern  politics  which  some  have  mark  j  that  the  ipost  solemn  pledge 
suggested.  That  they  would  have  had  bMaen  giveiw  aini  was  aow  re- 
been  much  more  fonnidabk  if  this  newed»  that  if  ihe  demand  wtrea^ 
measure  h;id  not  been  takent  \fi  ceded  tO|  every  ship  should  be  re- 
most  highly  probable.  The  exa#-  stored  ia  the  saipe  condition  as 
peration,  perhaps  inevitable  in  such  when  delivered  ap;  that  Zealand 
circumstaucesi  will  be  soothed  by  j»hould  he  treated  by  the  British 
time  and  reflection,  and  the  ad-  forces,  while  on  shores  on  the  foot- 
mi;»s'on  of  urgent  policy  and  re-  iug  of  a  province  of  the  roost 
Inctant  inclination  will,  at  lcngtb»  /riandly  powef  of  Great  Britaim 
dr4w^  over  them  the  veil  of  oUi-  the  strictest  discipline  being  ob- 
vjon.  In  every  case,  however,  th^  served,  and  persons  and  property 
impotent  irritation  of  Denmarkcaa  held  most  scmpuloD^y  sacved:  that 
excite  no  alarm,  while  her  armed  the  innocent  Uood  which  most  be 
confederacy  with  France  and  Ru4-  slyd,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieged 
sia  might  have  given  the  most  jufit  and  bombarded  capital,  most  fall 
cause  to  deplore  a  forbearance  on  those  only  who  advised  resist- 
which  must  have  originated  in  folly,  ance  to  a  measuit  tlius  dictated  by 
and  the  effects  of  which  could  not  imperious  circumstances  jaad  that, 
have  been  repaired  by  regret.  though  tlie  Danish  govenuneat  had 
Theforceoestined  for  this  expedi-  hitherto  declined  an  amicable  ac* 
tion  consisted  of  about  20>000  men»  commodation,  the  voice  of  reason 
under  tlie  cotnmand  of  lord  Catb-  and  moderation  might  yet  be  heard* 
cart,  and  forty  sail  of  ships  of  war.  The  determinatioa  on  resistaaceb 
twenty>two  of  which  were  of  tt^  however,  unhappily  was  decided, 
line.  On  the  12ch  of  August  his  and  unalterable.  Ou  the  day  after 
lordship  joined  the  admiral  oil  £1-  the  landing  of  the  troops»  there* 
sineur)  and  Mr.  Taylort  his  ma-  fore,  they  advanced*  in  three  co- 
iesty's  resident  at  Copenhagen*  lumas,  witli  very  trifling  opposi* 
having  now  made  every  overture  tion,  to  invest  Copenhagen*  wnicb 
to  the  Danish  government,  with  a  was  effected  on  the  north  and 
view  to  amicable  arrangement,  in  south  by  the  military  force  of  £ng« 
yain,  the  army  was  landed  on  the  land,  and  by  its  naval  power  on 
16th,  atWisbeck,  on  the  islarid  of  theeasu  The  regular  works  were 
Zealand,  eight  miles  north  of  the  now  conm:enced  and  canried  on ; 
capital.  Nearly  at  the  s.ime  time  and  while  these  were  rapidly  ad* 
the  Britiith  troops  from  Stralsund,  vancing,  notwithstanding  soaie  an* 
also  effected  a  landing  in  Keoge  poyance  from  the  enemy's  aan- 
Bay,  A  proclamation  was  imme-  boats,  the  conveya^es  by  which 
diatcly  issued  by  the  commanders*  water  was  introduced  into  th^  city 
declaring  ilie  circumstances  under  we]:e  nought*  and  mwf  Qf  itHW  C||l 
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eC  The  frigates  and  fnn-boftts 
took  advantai^  of  a  favourable 
breeze  to  station  themselTes  near 
At  entrance  into  the  harbour,  from 
which  they  mi^ht  throw  shells  into 
the  town.  Bngadier-gen.*  Decken 
took,  by  surprise,  tne  post  of 
Fredericksworky  by  which  a  depdi 
of  cannon  and  powder  and  8.50 
Danish  soldiers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers.  The  country  be- 
ing in  an  extreme  state  of  irritation 
against  the  English,  preparations 
ot  force  were  accumulating,  with 
great  rapidity,  under  general  Cas- 
tenschield,  who,  in  addition  to  this 
irregular  force,  had  three  or  four 
battalions  of  disciplined  troops. — 
As  it  was  of  importance  to  attempt 
the  dispersion  of  this  force  before 
it  shoald  become  capable  of  giving 
any  formidable  annoyance,  sir  Ar<- 
thur  Wellesley  was  dispatched,  on 
the  36th,  for  this  purpose,  and  soon 
effectually  accomplished  it,  with 
the  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Danes, 
of  60  officers  and  1100  men,  togew 
ther  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon  t  ne 
afterwards  moved  towards  the  cen» 
tre  of  the  bland,  to  disarm  and 
quiet  the  country  ;  and,  during  tlie 
remainder  of  the  operations  befpre 
the  town,  no  further  molestation 
was  experienced  from  this  quarter 
by  the  besieging  ar^ny. 

In  the  mean  ti  j>r,  the  contest 
between  the  Danish  gun-boats  and 
praams,  supported  oy  the  Crown 
battery,  a  block  house,  and  some 
other  works,  and  the  advanced 
squadron  of  British  gun-boats 
ttatiooed  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  was  carried  on  with  vi- 
gour, and  the  latter  were  obliged, 
at  length,  to  retire,  some  ot  them 
having  been  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Between  the  British  batteries  on 
shore,  and  the  enemy's  gun*boats, 
\tit  conflict^  on  the  part  cf -the  for- 


mer, was  more  successful,  and  the 
Danes  were,  in  their  turn,  obliged 
to  retreat  with  considersd>le  loss, 
one  of  the  gun-boats  being  blown 
up.  The  besieging  army  had  now 
advanced  its  positions  and  driven 
back  all  the  picquets  of  the  enemy 
to  the  lake,  or  inundation,  in  front 
of  the  city ;  all  the  suburbs  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  lake,  including 
some  posts  within  400  yards  of  the 
ramparts,  were  occupied  by  the 
British  ;  a  division  under  sir  David 
Baird  carried  a  redoubt,  which 
the  enemy  had  bi^n  some  days  con- 
structing, and  which  was  imme- 
diately turned  against  them.  The 
works  which  had  been  intended  and 
begun  by  lord  Cathcart  were  now 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  these 
successes,  and  a  line  was  taken 
n^thin  800  yards  of  the  place.-^ 
The  moment  now  approached  tn 
which  the  more  serious  operations 
of  the  siege  were  to  cojnmence. 
As  no  overtures  for  accommoda- 
tion had  been  made  or  yielded  to 
by  the  Danes,  and  every  thing 
evinced  their  determination  to  en- 
dare  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment; 
by  the  2dth,  the  heavy  ordnance 
was  landed,  and  the  batteries  were 
nearly  completed  for  mounting  it ; 
and  by  the  3 1st  the  platform  was 
laid,  and  the  mortar  batteries  wrre 
almost  ready  for  action.  A  sum- 
mons was  now  dispatched  to  gene- 
ral Pciman,  the  commandant,  con- 
taining the  same  offers  which  had 
been  originally  made,  but  which 
were  now  again,  most  unfortunately- 
refused. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
September,  therefore,  the  bom^ 
bardment  of  the  city  commenced 
from  the  mortar  batteries,  whiph 
had  been  erected  by  the  army,  and 
from  the  bomb  vessels,  stationed 
in  the  most  convenient  places  for 
cooperation*    In  a  short  time  the 
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town  was  on  fire  tn  several  places. 
Jn  hopc$  tlvat  the  determination  of 
.tlie  garrison  nii^ht  yet  be  changed, 
the  vigour  of  the  discharge  was, 
after  the  first  attacki  considerably 
abated,  and  it  was  not  until  tlie 
next  day,  (no  overtures  for  acconx- 
jnodation  having  been  in  the  mean 
time  made,)  tliat  the  discharge  was 
xenewed  with  all  its  original  eifect. 
From  the  morning  of  the  2d  the 
city  was  kept  in  flames,  in  different 
points,  till  die  evening  of  the  5th, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
consumed,  and  the  conflagration 
bad  atiatned  a  height  threatening 
the  speedy  destruction  of  the  wltole 
place. 

In  this  crisis  general  Peiman 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  desiring  an 
armistice  of  24«  hours  to  prepare 
for  a  capitulatiom  It  was  eirpfain- 
cd,  in  reply,  that  the  basis  of  the 
capitulation  must  be  the  delivery 
of  the  i\oQt^  which,  in  a  subsequent 
letter  from  the  general,  was  ad» 
jr.ilted  j  and  in  the  night  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  the  articles 
were  settled,  and  on  the  following 
rooming  ratified.  The  British 
troops  weie,  by  tlicse  articles,  to 
be  put  in  immediate  possession  of 
the  citadel  and  dock  yards ;  all  tlie 
ships  of  war  and  naval  stoicu  of  his 
Danish  majesty  were  to  be  de- 
livered up;  prisoners  were  to  be 
mutually  restored ;  private  property 
was  to  be  respected  ;  the  functions 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers 
wcfe  to  receive  no  interruption ; 
and,  within  six  weeks,  the  citadel 
was  to  \p:  restored  to  his  Danish 
majesty  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
occupied,  and  the  British  troops 
were  to  have  evacuated  the  island 
€if  Zealand.  Tlie  navy  delivered 
up,  in  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, consisted  of  si  5. teen  sliips  of 
the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brij^s, 
mii  twf3ity*five  guu-boatsy  besides 


vessels  on  the  stocks ;  irt  die  afsew 
nals  were  foond  stores  sufficient  tft 
fit  for  sea  ail  this  'formidable  fleet ; 
all  the  ships  of  the  liiie  and  frigntefi 
<werQ  laden  with  masts,  spars,  and 
timber  that  remained  ;  a  consider- 
able part  of  stores  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  put  on  board  the  Leyden 
and  Infieinble;  and  some  of  die 
more  valuable  articles  on  board 
others  of  his  majesty's  sliips,  not- 
withstanding which,  tber«  yw  re- 
mained sufficient  to  load  92  trans- 
ports and  other  vesseb,  charrerod 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  whose 
cargoes  amounted,  at  least,  to 
twenty  thousand  tons. 

The  grand  object  of  gaining  poft- 
sesuon  of  the  fleet  being  attained, 
every  provision  that  might  tend  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  Danish 
nation  was  most  sedulouslv  avoid* 
ed;  and  indeed,  from  tne  com* 
mencement  of  the  proceedini;! 
against  Denmark,  so  i*luctanuy 
but  so  necessarily  undertaken,  to 
the  conclusion  of  them,  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  was  ever  ready  to 
supersede  the  contintiance  of  hos<- 
tility.  The  bombardment  did  not 
commence  till  after  a  summon!, 
with  the  most  advantageous  offers 
that  circumstances  would  admit; 
an  abatement  of  the  violence  of  the 
bombardment  had  been  purposely 
]>ermitted,  to  J.ivetime  for  relaxa- 
tion from  rigid  and  mistaken 
principles  of  duty*  No  shot  was 
fired  after  a  disposition  to  capitu- 
late was  manifested-;  no  requisi- 
tions were  made ;  no  contributions 
were  levied ;  no  military  excesses 
tarnished  British  discipline  or  Bri- 
tish humanity :  lord  Cathcartmost 
willingly  yielded  to  the  request  that 
•the  English  troops  shoula  not  be 
quartered  in  the  town  fijr  soroe 
days ;  all  die  gates  but  that  con- 
nected with  the  citadel  were  in  the 
bunds  of  th^. Danish  troops;  the 
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fOstwasimmediatelyTetstabHshcd;  comparative  weakness:,  Denmark 
and  the  police  of  the  town  was  re«  had  not  thought  proper  to  oppose 
gulated  in  the  usual  form,  and  by  to  it.  Instead  of  waiting  in  tame  in^ 
the  usual  ofHcers.  The  loss  sus-  action,  the  victim  of  puny  douhts 
tained  by  the  British,  before  Co-  and  morbid  morality,  Great  Bri- 
penhagen,  was  comparatively  tri-  tain  demanded  of  Denmark  merely 
fiiag;  that  of  die  Danes  is  supposed  ^i  security,  that  Bonaparte  should 
to  have  amounted  to  about  two  not  be  able  to  increase,  by  her  re-* 
thousand  persons,  and  the  destruc-  sources,  his  formidable  means  of 
tion  of  nciirly  400  houses.'  hostility.  Denmark  might  have 
The  wisdorti  of  the  Danish  go-  obtiiincd  from  England  tlie  certain 
vernment,  and  even  Its  humanity,  restoration  of  this  pledge,  intimate 
cannot  easily  be  cleared  on  this  alliiince,  naval,  military,  and  pe- 
subject  from  all  imputation. —  cur.lary  assistance,  the  guarantee 
Milch  will  be  allowed  for  those  re-  of  all  her  territories  from  perma- 
sentraents  which  arc  connected  nent  alienation,  and  the  extension 
with  the  noblest  feelings  and  most  of  her  colonial  possessions.  With- 
important  duties.  But  tliere  is  a  out  accepting  of  intimate  alliance, 
moment  at  which  the  agitations  of  or  extended  colonizatiouf  she 
passion  are  no  longer  to  be  excused  might  have  consented  to  deliver  up, 
from  shutting  out  reason.  It  ill  foiva  iur;e,  thL^  pledge 'demanded, 
became  the  father  of  his  people  to  to  a  power  so  vast  and  formidable 
cnjaina  resistance  which  was  asccr-  thai  Eonaparte  himself  must  have 
tamed  to  be  fruitless,  and  to  sacri-  acknowledged  her  to  have  acted 
fice  multitudes  of  his  subjects  as  und^^r  the  influence  of  irresisuble 
an  evidence  of  that  detestation  of  urgviiicy ;  while  her  declining  the 
the  British  enterprise,  which  a'  splendid  overtures  made  her,  would 
solemn  declaration  '  and  appeal  have  evinced  that  her  inclination 
would  have  sufficiently  announced,  had  no  part  in  the  transaction. 
I:  is  not  easy  to  discern  much  of  How  much  is  it  to  be  deplored,  for 
genuine  heroism  in  his  exposing  his  the  sake  of  any  people,  that,  A^'here 
capital  to  all  the  perils  and  calami-  their  so\  creigq  has  a  path  before 
ties  of  bombardment,  in  the  rc'^Iat-  him  so  diicct  and  plain,  he  should 
ance  of  which  he  could  presume  have  no  eye  to  discern  it ;  that  he 
en  no  succe^^j,  and  doclinea  person-  should  go  astray  where  it  sccified 
ally  to  participate  J  and  how  little  almost  impossible;  that,  instead  of 
can  be  said  for  the.  policy  of  a  preserving,  at  once,  the  purity  of 
toverument,  which  prefers  f.ifal  his  principles  and  the  prosperity  of 
hostility  to  unrciisliag  security  ? —  his  people,  by  submitting  to  the 
When  spirit  totally  disconnects  it-  resistless  destiny  of  circumstmces, 
self  frcn  discretion,  it  is  only  im-  he  should  sacrifice  a  formidable 
bcciUty  or7>hrcn«;y.  The  boasted  navy,  involve  his  capital  In  flames^ 
aeuir.illty  of  Denmark  was  a  ph:ui-  and  devote  thousands  of  his  sub- 
torn  ;  she  had  acknowledged  h.?r-  jects  to  destruction, 
self,  in  a  former  war,  incapable  '  The  conduct  of  ministers,  in  tli is 
of  xaalntiiininc  it ;  she  was  openly  Instance,  seems,  in  the  estimation  of 
tlireaiened  with  its  rupture  by  many,  entitled  to  more  than  vin- 
France,  now  aggrandized  so  as  to  di cation  : — and  the  house  of  corn- 
permit  no  hope  of  advantage  from  mons,  to  whom  the  appeal  was 
a  resistance  which,  even  during  its  ofien  made,  have  at  length  given 
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them  a  vote  of  tbanks  for  this 
particular  act.  It  required  con« 
&iderable  firniDess  to  oppose  pre* 
vailing  opinions^  and  encounter  the 
harshest  imputation  of  injustice  and 
dishonour.  Manv  public  charac- 
tersy  of  hic:h  ana  general  estima* 
tion,  vould  rather  have  invoWed 
the  nation  in  calamity,  by  conform* 
mg  to  its  etrorsy  than  have  prevent- 
e<r It  by  recurring  to  those  grand 
and  comprehensive  principles  which 


krt  beyond  tlie  grasp  of  onfinarf 
mindsy  and  supposed  bv  them  to 
imply  a  dertliction  of  ail  honour^ 
able  and  moral  sentiment.  Many, 
>vho  are  by  no  nneans  the  partizans 
of  ministers^  musty  in  this  ca&e^ 
acknowledge  their  merit ;  and  those 
vho  regard  their  conduct  of  aftiirs 
as  very  far  from  faultless,  will  be- 
stow on  this  event  of  then*  admi* 
nistration  sincere  anct  unqualified 
applause. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Bentwei  ffostiliHf  letwien  Sweden  and  Francc^hvasien  of  Pameramor^ 
Surrender  of  Siralsund'—  Convention  between  the  French  and  Swedish 
Generali^  jirmisttce  between  Russia  and  the  Porte--  Continued  HottUily 
between  England  atid  the  For  it — Doubtful  Relation  between  EngUrni 
and  Rusdor-  Grounds  of  suspecting  the  Fidelitu  and  Jitachmeni  rf Russia 
'^Her  Declatation  of  War-^ Answer  of  the  British  Government — h^' 
ence  of  France  in  Europe — Necessity  of  Great  Britain  s  preserving  her 
Maritime  Superioritji'^Siate  of  Europe  from  the  Restrictions  an  Com* 
merce — Dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America--  Question  about 
their  Seamen-^  Capture  of  the  Chesapeake— Prospect  of  Accommodatkm 
*^  Question  of  American  Trade-^lntercvurse  between  France  and  her 
Colonies  by  means  of  America — Inconvenience  to  Eng/and  in  submdttmg 
to  it — Danger  of  terminating  it — Treaty  with  America  not  ratified^ 
Order  tf  Council  in  January — Partiality  of  the  American  President-^ 
Orders  of  Council  in  November — State  qf  Espectation  and  Interest-^ 
Disgracrful  proceedings  of  the  American  Government  m  the  Case  rf 
Aaron  Burr, 


npHE  peace  of  Tilsit  was  not 
J  immediately  followed  by  par 
cmc  arrangements  between  Finance 
and  Sweden.  The  eipected  arri- 
val of  a  British  force,  to  cooperate 
with  his  Swedish  subjectSf  and  with 
the  Prussians  and  Russians  already 
in  Stralsund,  appears  to  have  ex* 
cited  in  the  king  the  most  animated 


forty  thousand  men,  his  disposition 
for  military  adventure  would,  tn 
such  an  event,  have  been  highly 
gratified.  In  such  circumstances. 
It  could  not  be  surprising  that  he 
should  wish  for  the  termination  of 
the  armistice  already  mentioned  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
Swedish  ana  French  commanders ; 


hopes.  The  expulsion  of  Bonn-  and  if,  in  producing  this  termina- 
parte  from  Poland,  where  the  grand  tion,  he  committed  no  infraction 
contest  was  not  yet  decided,  was,  (which,  however,  he  was  charged 
pn>h:ibly,  every  moment  expected  with  committing)  of  those  scrupm* 
by  him  I  and*   with  an  aimy*  of   lovs  principles  m"^  honour  which  he 
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hi  sdmetitat  osterfUtiously  allege    der  the  command  of  general  Toll, 
ed  tobe  thegtttdes  of  his  conduct,    The  island  Danholni,  oetween  Ru* 
<herecould,at  this period,have  been    gen  and  Stralsund,  was  speedily 
no  room  for  blame.  The  erent,how*    occupied  by  the  French,  partly  by 
cver,of  the  grand  contest  in  the  east    stratagem  and  partly  by  force.—* 
wasverydifferentfromwhathisma-    It  was  now  evident  that  Rugen 
jcsty  had  sangnincly  anticipated  ;    was  unable  to  withstand  the  power 
and  soon  after  his  inauspicious  re-    of  the  enemy ;  aUd  general  Toll, 
ncwal  of  hostilities  with  France,    having  been,  fortunately,  invested 
die  army  of  that  power  was  pre*    with  discretionary  power,  soon  de* 
pared  to  enter  Pomerania,  to  bring    termined  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
the  contest  in  that  quarter  to  an    yaluable  blood,    in  circumstances 
issue  by  the  most  vigorous  opera-    in  which  it  could  effect  no  usefvd 
tions.    The  different  detachments    pmpose.    A  conference,  therefore, 
of  his   majesty's   force    retreated    took  place  between  the  French  and 
from  the  variotts  points  which  they    Swedish  commanders  on  the  7tk 
had  occupied  in   this  province  as    of  September,   and  a  convention 
the  invading  army  advanced,  with-    was  signed  by  them,  by  which  die 
ODt  daring  to  sustain  any  regular    Swedes  were  to  evacuate  Rurai, 
action.  Stralsund  was  the  direction    and  retire  to  Stockholm  ;  and  mat 
of  their  repeat,  and  this  fortress    island  and  all  those  on  theGermaft 
was  speedily  invested  on  the  land    eoast  wete  ceded  to  France, 
side,  and  preparations  were  made        Soon  after  the  peace  was  signed 
for  a  bombardment.    In  this  situa-    between  France  and   Russia,    an 
tion,  the  senate  and  liyery  of  Stral-    arm:istice  was  agreed  upon  between 
sand  humbly  addressed  the  king,    Russia  and  the  Porte,  much  more 
that  he  w^ald  be  pleased  to  avert    favourable  tb  the  latter  than  cir- 
the  impending  evils.   The  fortress    cumstances  had   rendered  proba- 
was,  in  consequence,  delivered  into    ble.    The  successes  of  Ru8*oia  had 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and    been  ^at,  and  the  continuance  of 
senal^  for  therr  adoption  of  such    hostihty  would*  in  aU  probabih'ty» 
measures  as  expediency  might  sug-    have  reduced  Turkey  to  a  state  of 
gest.     Arrangements    were   now    humiliation  and  distress,  fur  greater 
made,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  to    than  that  which  she  has  longex- 
withdraw  the  troops  to   Rugen;    hibited.  The  tumults  of  her  capital, 
and  with  such  expedition  and  dex*    the  revolt  of  her  provinces,  and 
terity  was  this  effected,  that,  before    the  insubordination  of  her  military, 
the  enemy  were  aware  that  a  single    were  combined  with  defeat  and  dis- 
battadionhad  quitted  the  fortress,    comfiture  by  a   foreign  foe,  who 
the  whole  fo^e  had  actually  em-    was  making  rapid  progress  on  her 
harked.   This  measure  being  com-    territory,  had  blocked  up  her  har- 
(4eted,  a  deputation  from  the  se-    hours,   and  nearly  destroyed  her 
nate  was  sent  to  the  French  gene-    navy.     In  such  circumstances  Rus- 
lal,  with  offers  of  submission,  and    sia  might  be  presumed  enlitlod  to 
fitralsttnd  was  immediately  occn-    have  expected  terms  more  favour- 
pied  by  the  French  army.     The    able  than  she  actually  agreed  to. 
Swcdr^  monarch,  being  harassed    Moldavia  and  WalLichia  were  to 
by  vigilance,   fatigue,  and  disap-    be  evacuated  by  her  troops,  and  the 
pointment,  soon  quitted  Rugen  f^^r    ships  of  war   and  merchantmen, 
his  capital,  living  the  island  un«    which  bad  been  captured  by  her  in 
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the  course  of  the  war,  were  to  be 

ressored.  The  vessels,  indeed^  cap^ 
tured  by  the  Turks  were  also  to 
be  re&toiedy  but  these  constttuted 
{i  value  so  iiiferior  that. the  stipu- 
lated restitutton  was  most  strikingly 
favourable  to  the  Porle.   The  faci- 
lity with  which  Russia  appeared  to 
make  these  concession  s,  seemed  to 
imply  her  abandonment  of  a  policy 
to  which  she  had  long  closely  ad- 
hered* la  connection*  particularly, 
with  the  cession  of  Catturo  and  tne 
Seven  Islands  to  France,    it  ap- 
peared as  if  Russian  annbition  had 
suddenly  relinquished  tliose  objects 
which  it  had  so  long  cherished  witJi. 
extreme  fondness,  and  given  up  all 
idea  of  increasing  her  own  territory 
from  the  provinces  of  Turkey.  But 
the  secret  views  of  cabinets  can  be 
only     imperfecUy    inferred    from, 
those  forms  and  conventions  M^hich 
they  exhibit  to  the  world,  and  by 
which  they  often  conceal  from  it 
their  intentions,  till  the  period  in 
which  they  may  be  developed  to 
greater  advantage.    It  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  Russia  did  not 
look  for  indemnity  for  her  conces- 
sions to  France,  and  in  consequence 
of  her  successes  on  Turkey,  and  it 
appeared  not  extremely  improba- 
ble that  she  might  yet  retain  con- 
quests which  she  had  agrted  to  re- 
nounce.    Few  would  give  Bona- 
parte credit  for  his  actually  feel uig 
tlie  affection  for  the  Turkish  go- 
Temmcnt  which  he  has  so  repeat- 
edly expressed :  he  has  long  looked 
to  the  partition  of  that  empire  by 
violence ;    he  has    often  contem- 
plated its  dissolution  from  internal 
weakness,  which,  indeed,  has  long 
appeared     perpetually    imminent, 
but   been   perpetually    delayed. — 
While  Turkey,   therefore,   might 
congratulate  herself  on  the  conclu- 
sion  of  this    peace    with  Russia, 
theie  was  still  room  for  apprehen- 


sion ;  and  the  reanncisftioa  of  th& 
claims  of  Russia,  through  the  xne^ 
diation  of  France,  coi»d  not  be 
considered  as  an  absolitte  security 
that  both  these  powers  had  not 
combined  in  a  plan  £ot  her  destruc- 
tion. Of  this,  however,  nothtng^ 
wa$  ascenained  bcfo^  die  end  of 
the  year :  but  the  attangements  of 
Turkey  were  stated  in  a  paper  un« 
der  the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
vernment to  be,  in  certain  respects, 
highly  offensive  to  it.  Sebastiant 
threatened  to  quit  Constantinople  ^ 
an  intimation  was  given  that  the 
reigning  sultan  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  last  on  the  throne  of  the  Otto- 
m:ms ;  and  the  s  Russians,  instead 
of  evacuating  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces, were  adopting  all  possible 
means  of  strengthening  their  posi^ 
tions  in  them. 

The  relations  of  amity  between 
England  and  Turkey  were  not  Te- 
newed  during  the  course  of  this 
year.  Sir  Arthur  P-aget  had  been 
dispatched  with  overtures  £or  ac- 
commodation to  Constantinople^ 
and  lord  CoUiiigwood  appeared  at 
the  same  tim<»  with  a  squadron 
off  the  Dardanelles*  The  ascen- 
dency of  France^  however,  in  the 
Divan,  prevented  tlie  success  of 
eveiy  effort  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  reestablish  with  the 
Porte  tl^  relations  of  peace. 

The  conduct  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  in  acceding  to  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  had  tended  considerably 
to  abate  die  confidence  of  the  Bri- 
tish ffoveniment«   The  avidity  with 
whicli  he  had  accepted  a  share  in 
the  spoils  cf  Prussia,  which  he  had 
bound   himself   to    protect,    and- 
which,  in  reliance  on  this  protec- 
tion, had  refused,  repeatedly,  firon> 
Bonaparte,    terms  far  superior  to 
what  were  ultimately  granted  her« 
could  not  but  excite  suspicion;—^ 
this  circupistance,    together  with 
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the  long  interviews  at  Tilsit^  the 
exchanges  of  imperivil  imigriaf  the 
connection  of  the  stipul:ite4  medi- 
ation for  Enghind  with  the  insult- 
ing limitation  as  to  time,  and  the 
strong  ascendency  of  Bonaparte's 
undcrstandine,  rendered  it  far  from 
unlikely  thatKussia  mightsoonjoirt 
in  hostility  against  England,  with 
which  she  had  so  long  coopen^ted. 
The  natural  and  intimate  connec- 
tion  suhbisting   between  the    two 
counQ'ies,  rendered  tliis  contingency 
a  subject  of  alarm,  and  this  alarm, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  in- 
tervention of  favourable  circum- 
stances, upon  the  whole  rapidly  in- 
creased. Several  decrees  of  restric- 
tion, with  respect  to  foreic^ners  set- 
tled in  Russia,  were  issued  by  the 
government  of  that  cotmtrv,  which 
could  be  supposed  to  originate  on- 
ly in  aversion  towards   England. 
Orertures  were  made  for  a  renewal 
of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
the  two  n^uions,   which   ^ere  i-e- 
jocted;  and,  though  the  right  of  re- 
lusal  vr'dn  incontrovertible,  its  exer- 
cise, in  the  present  instance,  tended 
to  corroborate  the  idea  of  enmity. 
A  circumstance  somewhat  less  equi- 
vocal,    was    the   conveyance    of 
French  troops  in  a  Russian  squa- 
dron, from  Italy,  to  occupy  the  im- 
p'^tant  post  of  the  Seven  Islsinds, 
v.hich  would  have  been  an  ade- 
q^iate  ground,  indeed,  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by   England,    and 
nearly  dissipated  all  dpubts  of  the 
nature  of  her  relation  with  France. 
At  length,  however,  every  doubt 
v.M$  actually  dissipated.  The  season 
cT  the  year  having  arrived,  in  which 
annoyance    from     Great    Britain 
conld  not    be    apprehended,    the 
British  ambassador  was  ordered  to 
leave  Petersburg!;,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  war  was  issued  against  Eng- 
lanJ. 

In  this  paper  the  emperor  regrets 
IBOT, 


the  existing  allehatiori  oF  his  Bri^ 
tannic  majesty,  in  proponion  to  the 
great  V;ilue  which  he  had  placed 
upon  his  friendship.     Twiee  ha& 
the  emperor  taken  up  arms  in  a 
cause  in  which  England  was  pecu» 
liarly  concerned,  but,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  own  projects,  he 
had  in  vain  solicited  her  coopera- 
rion.  She  had  employed  her  troops 
in  distant  territories,    and  beheld 
the  conflict  of  European  war  with 
complete  inditFerence  s  and,  while 
the  armies  of  Russia  werfe  pouring 
out  their  blood  in  a, contest  with 
the  v.'hole  military  power  of  France,. 
England     had     occupied    herself 
even  in  annoying  the  trade  of  her 
own  ally,  in  violation  of  the  express 
stipulations  of  treaty.   When  pcac^ 
was  rccstablibhed  with  France,  by 
Russia,  the  latter  had  oftred  her 
mediation  to  England.  This  had 
been  rejected,  unquestionably  on  1 
determination  to  break  oflF  all  th^ 
existing  tics  between  the  two  na- 
tions.    At  the  moment  when  it  wai 
thus  in  the  power  of  Fiigland  Xd' 
complete  that  general  peace  whicH 
was  so  much  desired,  her  fleets  and 
troops  were  summoned  r6  execute 
an  act  of  outrage  unparallele4  iii 
history,  and  attackr  a  power  which, 
by  its  moderate  conduct  and  wise 
neutrality,    maintained  a   sort  of'^ 
moral  dignity  amidst  surrounding 
and  .  conflicting    monarchies.      K, 
wound  had  thus  been  inflicted  on 
the  emperor  himself,  by  this  act  of 
violence,  committed  in  a  close  sea^ 
and  the  tranquillity  of  which  had 
been  expressly  guarantied  both  by 
Russia  and  England.    In  addition 
to  all  which,  tlie  proposition  had 
been  made  that  his  imperial  rna- 
jesty  should  undertake  the  apology 
of  this  proceeding,  and  guaranty 
the  suSmission  of  Denmark,    and 
the  security  of  Great  Britain  from 
any  •    mischievous      consequences 
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which  rai|^t  flotfr  from -her  aggres- 
sion. The  prince  royal  of  JDciv 
mark  had  communicated  all  the 
insidious  propusitums  of  England 
to  the  emperor,  and  reposed  in  him 
a  just  confidence  5  and  his  majesty, 
after  reflecting  on  his  own  peculiiur 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Croat  Britiiin,  and  on  his  engage- 
iXients  with  the  powers  of  the  north, 
had  resolved  to  recall  his  embassy 
from  En.q:land ;  to  terminate  all 
communication  with  her;  to  ahro* 
gate  every  act  hitlierto  concluded 
with  her;  to  act  on  tlie  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  nevex 
to  recede  from  them  i  to  procure 
the .  restoration  of  all  unjustly  de« 
tained  vessels  andmerchandir-e ;  not 
tu  reestablish  any  communication 
before  complete  satisfaocion  was 
given  to  Denmark ;  and  to  require^ 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  that,  in« 
btead  of  scattering  fresh  seeds  of 
war,  to  gratify  merely  his  own  feel- 
fngs  he  should  conclude  a  pei^ce 
with  the  empjeror  of  the  French, 
and  thus  extend  it  to  tlie  civilized 
world. 

To  this  declaration,  an  answer 
was  speedily  published  by  the  Bri- 
tish government.  It  would  be  dif« 
Hcult  to  find,  ia  the  immense  vo- 
lumes of  diplomacy,  a  more  admi- 
rable specimen  of  die  characteristics^ 
\yhich  should  distinguish  papers  of 
this  transcendent  importance.  To 
all  the  accuracy  of  good  writing, . 
and,  indeed,  all  those  excellencies 
of  literary  composition  which  were, 
applicable  to  the  siitject,  are  united 
ftrmness  and  temper>  dignity  and 
moderation,  sagacity  to  explore  the 
windings  of  insidious  policy,  for- 
bearance from  any  unnecessary  ex- 
posure of  error  and  degradation, 
ajid  a  consciousness  of  possessing 
that  combination  of  innocence  and  ^ 
power  which  .proves  tliis  forbear- 
--"c  to  originate  ratlier  in  campad-  ^ 


sion  for  the  humiliation  of  a  recent 
ally,  than  in  fear  from  the  exer** 
tions  of  a  formidable  enemy.  Im- 
possible as  it  is  to  give  die  whole, 
anddifHcultas  it  may  be  to  present 
a  sketch  of  diis  admirable  paper,  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  dismiss  it 
without  fiirdier  notice. 

It  suites  diat    his  majesty  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  those  en- 
gagements imposed  on  die  empe- 
ror by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  had 
hoped  that,  in  a  season  of  reflec- 
tion, he  would  have  extricate'd  him- 
self from  die  new  counsels  and  con- 
nections which  had  been  adopted 
in  a  moment  of  despondence  and 
:J;u-m,  and  returned  to  that  policy 
which. he  had  so  long  proiesscd, 
aiid  which  had  conducea  so  mu^h 
to  die  prosperity  of  his  dozxiiuions. 
The  king  liad  abstained  from  the 
language    of   reproach,    notwith- 
standing all  his  grounds  for  com- 
plaint and  suspicion.     The  declaxa- 
tion  of  Russia^  unhappily,  proved 
that  the  object  of  tliis  forbearance 
had  not  been  attained,  and  that  the 
power  which  is  pssenti-illy  the  ene- 
my of  England  and  of  Russia,  had 
excited  a gioundless  enmity  between 
those    two  nations  whose  mutual 
interests  prescribed  the  most  inti- 
HXAle  union.    It  was  alleged,  that, 
though  die  interests  of  Great- Jki- 
Liin,^  in  the  recent  struggle  on  the 
continent,  were  more  direct  than 
those  of  Ru^Ma,  she  had  neglected 
to  sLippoit  die  emperor's  military 
operations.    Yet,    v;hcn    the   war 
l>roke    out    between    Prussia  and 
France,  the  former  power  w*«is  in  a. 
state  of  hosdlity  with  England,  but 
was  allied  with  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, who  was  also  protector  «^f  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  guarantee 
of  die  Germanic  con^itution.  And 
with  respect  to  the  neglected  co- 
operation which  \^*as  attempted  to 
be  proved  by  the  attack  of  Great 
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Briti^'n  on  the  Porte,  the  war  with    fore  the  protection  of  British  ho- 
the  hitrer  power  was  expressly  un-    tour  and  interests  was  committed 
dertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Rus-    to  his  care,  was  abundantly  justi- 
sia,   and  solely   for   the   purpose    fied  by    several  considerations.— 
of  maintaining   Russian    interests    The  complete  abandonment  by  the 
against  those  of  France.  If,  how-    emperor  of  theintercbcsoif  the  king 
ever,  the  neglect  alleged  could  be    of  rrnssia ;  the  character  of  thoMj 
admitted  td  nave  existed,  it  was  to    provisions  which  he  had  consented 
l>e   regretted    th;it    the    emperor    to  make  for  his  own  interest.  In  the 
^Kmld  have  so  precipitately  resolv-    negotiation  of  Tilsit ;  the  arbitrary 
cd  on  its  punishment,  by  the  peace    exactions  enforced  by  France,  on 
of  Tilsit,  at  the  very  moment  when    the  remnant  of  the  Prussian  mo-* 
Great  Britain  ^*as  making  the  most    narchy  ;  her  demands  of  its  uncon- 
strenuous    exertions    to  fulfil  the    quered  fortresses;  her  requiring  for 
wishes  of  her  ally,  the  assurances    instant  dearh,  subjects  of  his  Prus- 
of  which  his  imperial  majesty  had    sian  majesty,   and  resident  in  his 
wceivcd,  with  expressions  of  con-    dominions,  upon  char:;es  of  disre- 
fldence  and  satisfaction.    Tliough     spect  to  the  French   government* 
the  emperor  had  condescended  to    in  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
complain  of  venation  on  Russian    Prussian   treaty   and  without  the 
commerce,  by  Great  Britain,  this    slightest  interference  of  the  cmpe-f 
complaint  could  not  be  seriously    ror  of  Russia  j  presented  no  encou- 
felt  even  by  those  on  whose  behalf    raging  prospect  of  a  favonrable  re- 
it  was  urged,  as,  in  the  course  of    suit  frpm  his  mediation,  for  Great 
Ac  present  war  only  one  Russian    Britain.  And,  even  if  this  media- 
vessel  (which  was  carrying  naval    tion  had  been  followed  by  a  peace, 
stores  to  the  common  enemy)  had    guarantied   by  the  emperor,    his 
been  condemned,   but  few  vessels    violation  of  the  guarantee  so  re- 
of  that  nation  liad  been  detin'ned,    cently  given  of  the  independeace 
and  no  case  had  occurred  of  justice    of  the  Ionian  Republic,  now  openly 
Wng  refused  to  parties  complain-    tnmsferred  to  France,  must  have 
ing  of  such  detfintiori.     The  offer    precluded  all  reliance  on  the  sta- 
of  mediation  by  Russia  was   ac-    bility  of  such  an  arranijement.  With 
companied  with  circumstances  of    respect  to  tlie  expedition  to  Copen-* 
concealment,  but,  notwithstanding    hUgcn,    it  ill   b:icame  those  who 
this,  was  not  declined.  The  stipula-    were  parries  to  the  secret  arrange- 
tion,  prescribing  a  limited  time  for    ments  of  Tilsit,  to  demand  s.itis-^ 
^/  majesty's  answer  to  this  propo-    faction  for  a  measure  to  v/hich  tht.'« 
silion,  was  not  communicated  to    arrangements  gave  rise,    arid   bf 
i^jm,  and,  being  so  oSensivfc  to  the    which  one  of  tlu?  objects  of  them 
<iipiily   of  an   independent  sove-    was  happily  defeated.  If  any  thing 
Tei^,  would,  if  known,  have  met    could  be  wanting  to  complete  tlie 
^th  the  most  decided  objection. —    justification  of  that  measure,  k  was 
llie  mediation  had,  however,  been    supplied  by  the  imperial  dedaru- 
*cccpted,  on  conditions   in  them-    tion.  And  notv.iths.iu^din;r  the  re- 
ceives perfectly  ruitural,  and  which    sentment  now  stated  to  be  felt  at 
It  would  ha\'C  been  highly  improper    this  proceeding,   and  ac  the  pro« 
to  omit,    A  more  uian  ordinary    posal  of  Russia's  mediating  and 
aniiety  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the    guarantying     a    peace     between 
^peror*!  rclationwith  France,  bt*    QtesLl  Britain  and  Denmark,  it  was 
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important  to  observe,  that  the  first 
symptoms   of  reviving  confidence 
between  Russia  and  England,  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  occurred  after 
the  mtelligence  of  the  siege  of  Co- 
penhagen   had    been   received   at 
retersburgh.     The  king  had  never 
acquiesced    In    the   principles    on 
•   which  the  inviolability  of  the  Baltic 
had  been  maintained,   though  he 
had  forborne  to  act  in  contradiction 
to  them.     Such  forbearance  could 
be  obligatory  upon  him  only  in. a 
>tatc  of  re:il  peace  and  neutral ity 
'  in  the  north,  and  most  assuredly 
rot  after  France  bad  been  permit- 
ted to  establish  herself  along  the 
whole  lin6  of  coast,  from  Dantzic  to 
Lubec.  In  proposing  the  mediation 
of  Russia  between   England   and 
Denmark,  in  which  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms  were  offered  for 
the  latter  power,  no  insult  was  iu' 
tended,  or  could  even  be  imagined, 
to  the  emperor,  w^ho,  in  proportion 
to  the  value  he  placed  on  his  en- 
gagements respecting  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  Baltic,  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  more  pleased  with 
any  opportunity  of  effecting  it. — 
As  to  tne  terms  on  v.hicli  the  re- 
storation of  peace  between  England 
and  Russia  was  stated  to  depend, 
it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the  king 
had  never  denied  justice  to  thp  em- 
peror's subjects ;  tliat  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  with  Denmark  was 
most  anxiously  desired  by  tlie  king, 
wjiile  the   empej*or  declined   con- 
tributing his  good  offices  to  eilVct 
it.     The  requisition  of  an  imme- 
diate   conclusion    of   peace    with 
France,    was   as  extraordinary  in 
substance,  as  offensive  in  its  man- 
ner.    His  majesty  would  never  ad* 
mjt  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor, 
ro*  dictate  the  lime  or  the  mode  of 
I'jR  negotiations  with  other  powers, 
nor  would  evf^'-  on  dim*  that   any 
government   should  indeninify  it- 


self for  the  humiliation  of  SQbser< 
viency  to  France,  by  adopting  an 
insolent  and  perejnptory  tone  to- 
wards Great  Britain-  The  princi- 
ples against  which  the  armed  neu- 
trality was  directed,  acted  upon  in 
tiie  best  periods  of  the  history  o£ 
Europe,  and  by  no  power  roorc 
strictly  than  by  Russia  herself,  it 
was  the  ri^htand  duty  of  the  "king 
to  maintain.  He  now  proclaimed 
them  anew,  and  against  every  con- 
federacy under  the  divine  blessing 
he  would  nr.iintaln  them.  They 
were  essential  to  the  maritime  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and,  at  a  pen^)d 
when  that  power  constituted  tli€ 
only  remaining  bulwark  against;,thc 
usurpation  of  France,  were  incal- 
culably more  valuable  and  impor- 
tant than  ever.  His  majesty,  how- 
ever, V  ould  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  wiih  Russia  with 
eagerness,  and  the  arrangements 
for  such  a  negotiation  would  be 
neither  difncult  nor  complicated,? 
as  he  could  have  nothing  either  to 
concede  or  to  require,  satisfied  if 
Russia  should  return  to  her  antient 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  a  sense 
of  what  bec:vme  her  own  interests, 
dignity,  and  independence. 

Thus  was  the  last  formidable  na- 
tion, on  the  continent,  which  had 
withstood  the  usurpations  of  France, 
subdued  to  Iier  purpose.  Every 
principidity  "^nd  power  was  now 
within  the  grasp  of  French  domi- 
nation, or  in  some  mode  or  other 
convcriible  to  the  gratification  of 
French  vengeance  or  rapacity. — 
Europe  had,  for  ages,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  independent  states, 
whose  mutual  jealousies  had  pre- 
vented any  individual  power  from 
that  ascendency  wliich  would  prove 
fatal  to  tlie  rest.  These  very  jea- 
lousies, however,  at  length,  coie- 
bincil  with  a  series  of  ci re um •stances 
unparalleled  in  the  hiuurv  cf  ba-  ^ 
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man  events  to  promote  the  very 
cud  which  they  had  so  long  happily 
precluded.  In  consequence  of  that 
scitish  and  malignant  policy,  that 
incurable  rivality  and  envy,  which 
prevented  tlie  cooperation  of  these 
powers,  in  a  moment  demanding 
the  oblivion  of  animosities,  and 
the  most  intimate  union  aq:ainst  a 
common  foe,  and  which  seem  to 
hare  determined  them  to  prefer 
separate  ruin  rather  than  united 
safety,  France  had  been  enabled 
to  sweep  away  those  barriers  which 
had  so  long  opposed  her  ambition, 
ind  acquire  a  predominance  which 
the  moiC  formidable  of  her  kings 
had  not  ventured  to  anticipate. — 
One  immense  jwwer  now  occupied 
Europe,  arranging  and  controling 
every  thini^  in  conformity  to  its 
views.  The  subjugation  of  Russia 
to  French  influence  was,  on  this  ac- 
count, sincerely  to  be  deplored; 
nor  could  it  be  concealed,  that  the 
substitution  of  her  hostility  for  lier 
alliance,  with  respect  to  England, 
^\*as  greatly  to  be  lamented  by  this 
country',  on  its  own  account,  as 
adding  to  the  pressure  of  a  situa- 
tion already  full  of  embarrassment. 
The  idea,  ho.wever,  that  this  new 
evil  had  not  been  wantonly  incur- 
red, and  would  be  an  unprovoked 
injury,  and  not,  agreeably  to  the 
alJsgation  of  the  enemy,  a  de- 
ser^'ed  punishment,  preserved  the 
public  mind  from  any  considerable 
depression.  Our  encr^-ies  were  still 
conceived  equal  to  our  circum- 
stances. The  preservation  of  our 
maritime  superiority  was  now  more 
than  ever  perceived  indispensable. 
It  was  the  general  sentiment  that, 
whatever  restrictions  might  be  at- 
tempted, and  whatever  combina- 
tions might  be  excited,  to  wrest 
from  Englishmen  this  palladium  of 
their  independence  and  glory,  every' 
effort  should  meet  with  .-.il  the-ac- 
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tivity  and  perseverance  of  resist- 
-ance.  Amidst  the  difficulties  press- 
ing upon  this  country,  the  vast 
ten  itory  of  Europe  being  now  sub- 
servient to  the  designs  of  an  irre- 
concilcable  enemy,  meditating,  its 
downfall,  as  the  consummation  of 
his  policy  and  revenge ;  there  was 
something  in  those  very  circum^ 
stances  calculated  to  produce  in^ 
spirations  of  the  nolilest  heroism.— 
The  antipathy  of  the  enemy  arose 
only  from  that  eficctual  opposition 
afforded  by  England,  to  the  uni- 
versal dominion  of  his  arms ;  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  confederation 
of  nations,  united  willingly  or  by 
compulsion,  agtiinst  her,  was  a  con- 
fession that  lier  prowess  and  re^ 
sources  were  incapable  of  beinsj 
subdued  but  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  means,  and  implied,  indeed, 
those  doubts  of  success  on  the  part 
of  the  enemv,  which  never  fail  to 
add  confidence  to  the  spirit  with 
which  aggression  ?s  opposed.— 
This  impressive  because  reluctant 
compliment  from,  an  adversary, 
was  felt  at  this  moment  bv  the  Bri- 
tish  nation  \d  its  full  force.  The 
murmurs  of  faction  were  silenced, 
and  all  hearts  and  hands  were 
united  to  sustain  the  urgency  of 
tlie  a'isis  with  fortitude,  and  pro- 
tect to  the  b.st  efforts  of  existence, 
those  principles  and  rights  which 
constitute  the  only  partition  be- 
tween formidable  re'spcctabiliLy  and 
abjtict  insignificance. 

The  efforts  of  Bonaparte  to  ex- 
clude the  English  commerce  from 
the  continent  were,  this  year,  con- 
tinued with  the  fullest  pei*severance 
and  pressure.  To  embarrass  the 
trade  and  finances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Europe  WHS  obliged,  in  a 
,great  degree,  to  abandon  those 
luxuries  which  long  habi^  had  al- 
most rendered  nece'isary  supplies. 
-^The  restrictions  enforced  upon 
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lilngLin  J,  were  y>aturally  followed, 
on  her  part,  by  a  system  of  retdi* 
at  ion,  which  tjeprlved  muhirudes 
in  France  of  the  means  of  honest 
industry,  and  even  of  relief  under 


detained,  and  produced  cone* 
sponding,  and  in  many  instances 
fapl  embarrassments.  The  ware- 
houses  of  the  merchants  and  manTi- 
facturers  were  crowded  with  gcx)ds, 
^iscase  and  pain.  The  cotton  ma-  fabricated  for  the  service  of  man, 
iiuj'.ic^turcrs   weie  languishing  for    but  exposed  now  to  the  depreda 


want  of  the  raw  material.  Sugar 
:ind  various  otlier  articles  of  colo- 
Tiial  produce  had  reached  a  price 
wliiph  exceeded  by  three  hundred 

)7cr  cent,  what  they  had  fc^micrly 
j'^en  sold  for.  The  usual  ralliatives 
<^f  disease  were'  scarcely  procu- 
rable ;  rhubarb,  bark,  and  nearly 
all  other  drugs,  existing  in  that  un- 
jliappy  country  only  in  that  reduced 
^quantity,  and  at  that  exorbitant 
price,  which  kept  them  barely 
witJiin  the  reacli  of  the  middling 
classes  of  society.  Si  nr.  ilaj-  distresses 
extended,  flowing  froip  the  same 
causes,  io  almost  all  the  conntiies 
l/f  the  continent,  which  presented 
one  impressive  picture,  or  rather 
reality  of  privation  and  misery.-— 


tidns  of  rust  and  insects.  Orders 
were  no  longer  received ;  mana* 
factures  were  in  consequence  sus* 
pended  \  thousands  were  dq)rived 
of  their  only  regular  subsistence; 
and  the  distress  >*'as  such  as  to  ex- 
cite no  ordinary  regrec  in  the  phi* 
lanthropic  observer,  who  could 
derive  no  consolation  from  the  idei 
that  the  author  of  this  evil  had  ex* 
tended  it  also  throuv^ii  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  The  distress  of 
the  West  Indian  planters,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  exclusion  of  dieir 
produce  from  tlic  usual  markets, 
pxcitcd  particular  ;ittentfon  and 
compassion.  Two  committees  were 
appointed  by  tlic  house  of  com- 
mons, to  inquire  inro  the  means  of 


yet,    while    tbis   accumulation  of    their  relief;  but  the  full  consider*- 
Cidimity  was  at  all  coniitcted  witli     tion  of  this  impoitant' subject,  by 


the  distress  of  England,  ic  was  ex- 
pected  to  be  siistaiiicd  with    pa- 
tience, and  even  with  cheerfulness. 
And  it  must  be  admitted/ that  this 
country  &^  seriously  Teel  the  con- 
sequences of  these  restrictions.  The 
regular  channels  of  communicatitin, 
through  "which    British   manufac- 
tuirs   and    colonial    produce   had 
poured  in  immense  supplies,   ex- 
tending in  opposite  directions  to  ilie 
i-emotest   points  of  tlie  continenrj 
were  now  closed.      Those  conni- 
vaoces  and  elrisions  which  had  for- 
merly rendered  positive  re.str;;:nts 
formidible  only  lipoii  paper,  were, 
in  a    great  'degiee,    precluded. — 
Considerable  IJr.iti&h  property,    in 
the  north  of  Germany,  had  been 
;i'et5iiilly  sequcstnited.'''yast  sums, 
acknowledged  'to  ■  be  due,'  and  in- 
feuded  to  be  paid,  were  inevitably 


jhe  house,  was  necessarily  deferred 
to  the  ensuing  session*    The  report 
of  the  last  comriiittee  stated,  that 
die  situation  of  the  planter  had  be- 
come graduidly  worse  from   the 
vcar   \1\^\    time   sugar   had,  at 
lencrili,  atuiincd  such  a  state  of  dc- 
prcciasion,  tliati  instead  of  paying 
tiie  plainer  ten  per  cent,  for  his 
capital,  even  the  necessary  disburse- 
ments we^'c  not  repaid  by  it,  wiih- 
piu  any  allowuncc  lor  proiit,  or  for 
the  interest  \i  the  principal  em- 
ploved.  Every  addition  to  the  duty 
had  been  paid  by  the  sugar  planter; 
hut,  l>v  a  sintfui;ir^nd  taud  coin- 
cidence,  the  price  to  the  coiisumcr 
had  diminished   in    proportion  as 
the  duty  demanded  by  government 
had  increased.     To  remedy  these 
evils,    the  committee  suggested  a 
decrease  cf  duty,   an  advance  of 
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Iwtinty,  and  theintemiption  ofthfe  several  deserters '  from  fhe  British 
intercourse  between  American  ships  squadron   were    ascertained  to  be 
and  Cvbu,  Porto  Rico,  Martinique,  on  board  her.  These  had  been  eveii 
and  Guadaloijpe,  through  the  mei-  conducted    publicly    through    the 
dium  of  the  United  States.     In  the  streets  of  Nt)rfolk,  in  sight  of  the 
conclusion  it  was  stated,  that  unless  English  officers,     and    under  th6 
some  speedy  and  effectual  means  protection  of  the  persons  employed 
of  relief  were  adopted,  the  ruin  of  in  recruiting  for  the  Amencnn  gd- 
a  great  number  of  planters,  and  of  vernment.   Representations  of  these 
other  persons  dependent  on  West  circumstances  were   made  to  the 
Indian  property  for  their  incomes,  agents  of  that  gox^rnrticnt,  with- 
mast,  inr-ariably,  ^ery  soon  take  out  effect.  An  order  was,  in  conse^ 
place ;  whidi  must  be  followed  by  quence,  issued  by  the  British  com- 
die  loss  of  a  vast  capital,  adranced  mander  to  the  captain  of  the  Leo- 
on  securities  in  the  islands,  and  by  pardfrigate,  to  cruize  off  the  Cape 
die  most  fatal  injury  to  the  com-  and  intercept  t];e  Chesapeake,  after 
mercial,   maritime,    and   financial  she  had  passed  the  limits,  and  ey* 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  amine  her  for,  ilic  deserters'.     Ini 
The  suggestion  of  the  commit-  compliance  with  ibcse  oi-ders,  cap- 
tee,  respectmg  this  suspension  of  tain   Humphries  sent    a"  boat  on 
Frendi  and  American  intercourse,  board  the  Chesapeake,  as  she  was 
natsrally  leads  to  a  view  of  the  re-  advancing  on  her  voyage,  to  com- 
ladve  situation,  this  year,  of  the  municate  -the     intelligence,     that 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. —  there  were  deserters  on  board,  and 
A  spirit  of  disHfFection  between  the  that  he  was  ordered  to  search  for 
1^0  countries  had  now  existed  for  them.     The  demand   of   captain 
a  oomidcrable  period,  originating  Humphries  not  being  acceded  to, 
in  two  distinct  causes.  The  first  of  he  fired  several  shots  "A-ithout  in- 
riiese  related    to   the    practice  of  juring  the  American  vefscl.  No  ut- 
searcbmg  American  vessels  for  Bri-  tention  being  paid  by  her  to  these, 
tish  seamen,  and  the  second  to  re-  she  received   a   broadside,    which 
strictxons  on  the  Ameiican  trade,  she  returned  with  six  or  seven  scat- 
With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  tering  shots,  and,  on  receiving  a 
incidents  were  perpetually  occur-  sec  end  broadside,    struck  her  co- 
ring, to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  ex-  lours.     On   examination,   the   de- 
asperation.  A  case  of  this  nature  serters,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
will  be  particularly  remembered  to  six,  were  found.     The  Chesapeake 
have  happened  during  the  former  had  6  men  killed  and  21  ^^'ounded, 
year,  in  which  a  shot   was   tired  and  (the  object  of  the  cqnflict  being 
from  the  Leander,  which  killed  the  now  accomplished)  was  dismissed, 
American  seaman  John  Pierce. —  much  shattered,  to  her  port.     As 
In  the  course  of  the  present,    an-  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  event 
other  took  place,  which  threatened  reached  the  American  government, 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  a  proclamation  was  published  by 
description. — A  British  squadron,'  the  president,  in  which,  after  men- 
uoder  admiral  Berkeley,  was  sta-  ttoning  the  consts^iit  recurience  of 
tinned  in  the  Chesapeake*  While  the  British  officers  on  the  coasr,  to  a 
Anjerican  frigate,  th^J  Chesapeake,  state  of  insubordination  to  tlie  laws, 
vas  equipping  for  the  Mediterra-  violence  on  the  persons,  and  tres- 
l»ean,  under   commodore  Barron,  passes  on  the  property,  of  the  united 
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citixens*  wbil«  th^y  were  experi- 
.encbe  all  the  me^ns  of  refitiixig  and 
rcfresTiinent,  he  notices  this  trans- 
action as  ^  deed  transcending  all 
v^hich  the  j^mericans  had  suUcK^d 
or  seenj  and  which  brought  their 
^ensibillty  to,  a  ciisisy  and  their  for- 
pearance  to  a  pause.  This  enor- 
mity had  been  committed  for  tiie 
a▼o^ved  purpose  of  takin?  from  a 
?hip  of  war  of  the  United  j5^tes,  a 
part  of  her  crew.;  and,  that  no  cir- 
cumstance might  be  wanting  to 
niark  its  character,  it  had  been  pre* 
Tiously  ascertained  tl^t  the  men  &o 
taken  were  native  citizens  of  Ame- 
rica, Hospitality,  in  such  ^ir<;um- 
^tnnces,  ceased  to  he  a  duty ;  and 
all  armed  vessels  of  Grtat  Bri^in 
were  immediately  ordered  to  qui( 
the  American  harbours,  and  werd 
interdicted  entrance  into  the  sat7)e. 
That  a  high  tone  of  animation 
should  have  been  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing, nor  that  interdiction  sliould 
be  thought  necessary  in  return  for 
an  aggression  of  such  violence.— 
The  ri^ht  of  searching  the  ships  cf 
war  of  neutral  states,  though  for- 
merly claimed  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, had  been  tacitly  aban^ 
doned,  and  its  exercise  had^  latterly, 
made  no  part  of  the  instructions  to 
British  oflicers.  With  respect  tq. 
'  Xhe  abstract  question  of  such  ^ 
right*  if  it  attached  to  Great  Bri- 
tarn,  it  must  be  presumed  eqiially 
to  belong  to  America ;  and  an 
American  frigate  woul4  have  as 
justifiable  a  claim  to  search  a  Bri- 
tish 7'1'»  on  su&picioii  that  citizens 
of  the  United  Sutes  formed  part 
of  her  crew,  as  could  be  possessed 
by  the  English  commander  fpr  a 
similar  search  of  the  American  vc- 
seh  Unless  rigKt  is  to  be  reg;ulated 
by  powef,  instead  of  justice,  tliis 
reciprocity  is  indispensable.  With 
Regard  to  the  expediency  of  tlie. 


inuiHaJ  admission  of  sbch  a  ptzc- 
iicCt  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
thiin  that  more  iui vantage  would 
be  hazarded  tlian  could  possibly  be 
obtained  by  it.  The  examixiatiou 
thus  permitted  (in  whidi  one  party 
would  be  solicitous  to  withhokly 
and  the  other  to  recover,  and  as* 
sertion  would  be  controverted  by 
dental,  and  every  cUim  would  be 
supposed  to  partake  of  the  charac* 
tjrr  cf  insult,)  would  exhibit  a  tu<* 
mult  of  passion  and  a  scene  of  con- 
flict, which,  instead  of  determin* 
ing  the  dispute  with  the  equity  of 
a  judicial  verdict,  would  decide 
pnlj  •  which  wa>  the  strongest  in 
the  coiitcst.  To  the  f«ur  adjust- 
ment of.claim»»  woidd  be  subsiitu- 
^ed  hostility  and  bloodshed ;  ami 
the  evil  of  n^iUonal  war  niij^ht  na<t 
turally  be  expocted,  occasionailyf 
to  arise  from  the  folly  of  >^c>veni- 
xneuts,  in  appealing,  on  this  ques- 
tion, to  tlie  decision  of  mt;n  in 
armsy  inflamed  by  mutual  irrita* 
tion  and  possessed  of  the  acutesc 
seF.sibiiities, 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
unfortunate  eyent  in  Great  Briiaint 
considerable  surprise  and  regret 
were  expressed  throughout  the  aa* 
tion ;  and  ministers  cieclared,  in 
parliament,  oa  certain  questions 
put  to  them  on  the  subject,  their 
i^adiness  to  mnke  every  reparation 
fpr  whatever  might  appear,  on  full 
and  accurate  inix)rmHtion,  an  un- 
authorised act  of  liostility.  Admi- 
ral Berkeley  was,  not  long  after, 
recalled  from  his  station;  and, in  a 
proclamation  issued  for  recalling 
British  seamen  from  foreign  ser- 
yif(^  a  distinpcion  was  drawn  be- 
tween merchant  ves^ls  and  siiipsof 
war.  On  the  former  of  these,  force 
might,  if  necessary,  be  exercised 
for  the  recovery  of  deserters,  while 
widi  respect  to  the  latter  a  rcqui* 
sition  only,  {qr  th^ir.  delivering  up 
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deserters,  was  to  be  mnde ;  and  on 
their  refusal,  information  was  to 
be  given  to  the  British  ministers  at 
the.  neutral  courts,  or  to  the  British 
government  at  home.  Tn  this  pro- 
clamation, therefore,  the  condiLct 
of  admiral  Berkeley  vras  tacitly  dis- 
avowed, and  the  search  of  neutrai 
ships  of  ^var  expressly  provided 
against.  Mr.  Rose  was,  soon  after 
this  proclamation,  dispatched  on  a 
special  mission  to  America,  wiih 
overtures  of  conciliation  and  re* 
dress  for  what  \vas  thus  admitted 
to  be  an  act  of  unjustifiable  vio- 
knee. 

Had  the  dispute,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  two  countries  been  con- 
fined to  the  question  of  their  sea- 
men, it  seemed  highly  probable  ihat 
an  accommodation  would  speedily 
take  place ;  but  it  involvefd  also  the 
rights  of  American  commerce.-^- 
Before  the  present  war  with  France, 
her  colonies  sent  their  produce  to 
her  exclusively,  whether  in  war  or 
peace ;  and  in  war  this  conveyance 
^I'as  attended  with  considerable  ha- 
zard. The  extreme  peril  at  length 
attending  it,  suggested  to  the 
French  government  that  America 
might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
change between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonics ;  and  these  co- 
lonies were,  in  consequence,  opened 
to  the  intercourse  with  America. — 
This  treaty  was  most  eminently  ad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  as  pro- 
visions and  lumber,  which  were 
principally  required  in  the  West 
Indies,  could  be  supplied  inex- 
haustibly by  America,  and  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  she  was  repaid 
were  such  as  did  not  interfere  with 
W  own  productions,  and  such  as 
she  eottld  cxpott  to  Europe,*  or 
employ  for  her  own  domestic  con- 
^unption,  with  equal  piofir.  In  a 
wigfe  year  since  the  commence- 
loent  of  the  present  war,  4^)000 


hogsheads  of  sugar  were  intro- 
duced, in  consequence  of  this  in- 
tercourse, into  the  single  port  of 
Amsterdam.  To  terminate  this 
connection,  thereforei  appeared  an 
important  object  of  policy  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  well 
kjiown  to  have  given  the  subject 
particular  attention.  The  case  was 
such  as  demanded  deep  considera- 
tion. A  war  with  America  was  to 
be  dreaded,  as  the  consequence  of 
cutting  off  this  source  of  lier  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  tliis  evil 
was  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  in- 
curred. The  export  of  British  ma- 
nufactures to  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  amounted  annually  to  the 
value  of  nearly  ten  millions.  The 
growing  population,  and  conse- 
quently- increasing  consumption, 
would,  every  year,  enlarge  its  de- 
mands  upon  English  industry  and 
ingenuity.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Americans  was,  moreover,  per- 
petually enlarging  their  connec- 
tions with  distant  markets,  already 
opened  by  them,  or  discovering 
others  more  remote  still,  to  which 
they  conveyed  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  pouring,  in  return, 
into  her  lap,  both  the  prices  of  the 
commodities,  and  the  profits  of  tlie 
voyage.  All  these  advantages 
would  be  hazarded  by  the  measure 
proposed.  The  balance  of  pro- 
perty also,  due  from  America  to 
England,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
several  millions.  The  suspension 
«nljr  of  the  payment  of  this  sum, 
which,  in  consequence  of  hostility, 
would  be  the  least  evil  ,to  be  ex- 
pected, would  involve  incalculable 
distress.  The  commercial  interests 
of  ^nj^land  herself,  would,  bytliis 
hostility,  be  deprived  of  an  advan- 
tageous neutral  medium.  The  ca- 
lamity to  which  the  West  Indian 
islands  might  be  exposed,  from  the 
very  measure  intended  chiefly  for 
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tbctr  reHef>  wo*  ako  an  important 
topic  of  coiisicieratton,  as  it  b/  06 
means  necessarily  followed  from 
the  ej^cltt&ion^  of  French  colonic 
produce  from  £urope»  that  th« 
growth  of  the  'English  colonies 
would  be  substituted,  and  Ameri- 
can hostUity  would  certainly  inflict 
on  tl^se  colonies  new  and  most  for* 
midable  evil,  by  7>recludiiig  those 
(applies  of  lumber  and  provi^ior.6 
ivhich,  for  some  time  tn  least, 
seemed  incapable  of  hemp;  prncu* 
fed  from  any  (Hher  quarter*  The 
possible  advantage  also,  of  A  me* 
rica,  as  a  source  of  supply  for  tim<* 
ber  and  warlike  .stores,  and  even  as 
a  granary  to  Great  Britain  herself,- 
was  not  to  be  totally  overlooked. 
Hor  was  it  sufficient,  to  disperse  afe 
once  all  these  objections  to  the 
n^casure  under  consideration,  to 
state,  that  America  herself  would 
be  injured  by  her  hostility  more 
|h;m  Great  Britain,  as,  in  national 
as  well  as  individual  concerr.s,  cal- 
culation is  qften  superseded  by 
pas^on,  and  prosperity  sacriticed 
lo  vengeance. 

Considerations  of  this  nature 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  weighed 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  prevent  his  adop* 
(ion  of  this  doubtful  remedy,  for 
what,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a 
serious  evil.  His  s^iccessors  were 
influenced  by  similar  apprebens.»ons 
and  reasonings.  In  the  treaty  with 
America,  framed  by  tliem  and  sent 
over  in  the  heg!nnii\gof  Aijyear,  the 
exceptionable  intercourse  was  stil* 
permitted,  with  the  check  only  that 
the  ves  ';l  and  the  cargo  should  be 
bdh  American,  and  tliat  a  slight 
pcrcer»tat;e  should  he  laid  on  the 
ciirgo,  on  bcinjy  hmdcJ  in  Ame- 
riciu  The  produce  which,  if  slip- 
ped on  board  the  vessels  of  France, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  re* 
warded  the  vigilance  and  exertions 
of  Britisli  sailors,*  was  ilius  siiU 


precluded  from  capture  and  even 
detention  i  and  the  known  i^ictlity 
of  fraud,  with  respect  to  the  pro* 
visionary  regulations  above  men- 
tioned, was  insufficient  to  induce 
ministers  to  venture  upon  stronger 
measures,  noti^Hdi5C^ndii>g  their  ar* 
dent  wishes  to  adopt  them.  Even 
the  {Hibiicatiofi  of  ^e  decree  of  Bo- 
naparte, for  blockading  the  British 
islands,  could  not  prevail  upon 
them  to  break  off  this  circuitous 
connection  between  France  andbcr 
colonies,  and  thus  expose  England 
to  the  perils  of  a  rupture  with 
America.  Previously,  however, 
to  tlie  signature  of  the  treaty,  a 
note  was>  delivered  by  tlie  British 
to  the  American  conunissioners, 
in  reference  to  this  discree,  whidi 
stated,  that  should  the  menaces  of 
France,  so  extravagant  in  them- 
selves, and  so  repugnant  to  die 
riglits  of  neutral  powers,  be  ac 
tuaily  executed,  and  should  neutral 
powers  acquiesce  in  such  usurpa- 
tions, h)s  majesty  might  be  coni- 
jielled,  in  just  retahatfon,  to* order 
his  cruizers  to  adopt  towards  these 
powers  the  same  proceedings  which 
they  should  have  submuted  to 
from  the  enemy.  The  hostilities 
of  France  bemg  manifested  by  ex- 
traordinary means,  his  majesty 
would  not  preclude  himself  irotn 
cxtraordinaty  remedies. 
.  The  French  decree  was  carried 
intoejTect  with  the  fullest  rigour ; 
and  in  consequence,  in  consistency 
with  his  majesty's  reserved  right  in 
the  above  note,  an  order  of  council 
was  issued  on  the  seventh  of  Ja- 
nuary, which  prevented  ncutnil 
vessels  from  trading  from  any  pert 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  eBcnr>'.  The  ucutr.il 
trade  direct  from  neutral  nations 
to  the  enemy's  ports  was  still  per- 
mittedf  but  the  neutral  Intde  ivom 
pa;  t  to  port  .W43  f  rohibi:^d. . . 
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The  treaty  earned  over  to  Ame-  self  was  to  manifest  shnQariim* 
fica  was  cousidered  by  its  govern^-  becility.  The  senate  and  house 
mentas,  in  several  respects,  highly  of  representatives  were  assembled 
disadvantageous  to  it ;  and  the  re-  at  an  earlier  period  than  vsual,,and 
fervation  made  by  the  king's  com-  in  the  message  of  tlie  president  to 
missionersy  with  reference  to  the  them*  delivered  on  the  27th  of 
decree  of  Bonaparte,  \^as  panicu-  Octrbcr,  the  conduct  of  Great 
]arly  disagreeable  to  the  president,  Britain  to  America  was  exiribtted 
%vho  had  manifested,  by  this  time,  in  every  point  of  view  calculated 
that  partiality  in  politics  which  ispar«  to  inflame  the  public  mind.  The 
ticularly  unbecon^ing  in  the  head  of  depredations  on  American  com- 
apoweHiilandinde'pendent  nation,  mercc  and  navigation,  committed 
In  these  circumstances,  the  treaty  by  that  Ration,  for  a  series  of  years; 
was  referred  back  for  new  modifi*  its  successive  innovations  on  the 
cations  and  arrangements ;  and  in  principles  of  public  law,  establishea 
the  mean  while  intelligence  was  by  the  reason  and  usage  of  nations, 
received,  in  the  United  States^  of  were  sufficiently  known  to  preclude 
the  order  of  council  of  the  Till  of  the  necessity  of  being  repeiited»— 
January.  Although  this  order  The  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  was 
could  be  no  matter  of  astonishment,  an  outrage,  of  which  the  character 
after  the  note  of  the  British  com-  had  been  pronounced  by  the  in- 
xnlssioners,  it  was  received  witli  dignant  voice  of  American  citizens, 
the  most  animated  indignation.  It  with  an  emphasis  and  unanimity 
was  alleged  that,  as  the  British  never  exceeded.  The  aggression 
government  was  at  war  with  near-  begun  had  been  continued  by  the 
ly  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  English  comn:i;u\dcrs  continuing 
Mediterranean  seas,  American  ves-  witliin  the  Ameiicau  waters,  by 
sels  were  now  required  to  sacrifice  thehabicual  violatioi.  of  the  juris* 
their  cargoes  at  die  first  port  they  diction  of  the  country,  and  at 
touchj^'d  at,  or  to  return  home  length,  by  put ling  to  death  one  of 
without  going  to  any  other  market;  the  persons  whom  they  had  fbrci- 
and  that,  under  this  new  law  of  the  bly  taken  from  the  Chesapeake.^* 
ocean,  the  American  trade  must  In  addition  to  former  violations  of 
be  swept  away  by  seizure  and  con-  maritime  rights,  the  English  go- 
fiscation*  The  aggression  of  France  vemmenthad  issued  an  order  in- 
which  led  to  this  evil,  passed  with-  terdicting  all  trade  by  neutrals, 
out  reprehension  or  notice.  War  between  ports  not  in  amity  witly 
with  Great  Britain  became  the  them,  by  which  the  trade  of  Ame-  , 
popukir  cry ;  and  in  the  pleasing  rica  had  experienced,  in  several  of 
contemplation  of  her  sufferings,  its  departments,  most  serious  in- 
vulgar  minds  neglected  to  calculate  jury,  and  must  incur  universal 
the  far  greater  ir.jury  in  which  this  ruin.  Widi  respect  to  the  affair  of 
war  would  involve  America  itself,  the  Chesapeake,  it  cannot  appear 
whose  fleets  now  covering  the  surprising  that  it  should  constitute 
ocean  with  the  produce  of  every  an  impoitant  feature  of  die  presi- 
clime  :^nd  country,  must  inevitably  dent's  addrei>s.  But,  oh  tlie  .trial 
i<A\  victims  to  the  naval  ascendency  of  Jenkin  Ratf brd,  it  was  pix>ved 
of  Great  Britain,  '^fhe  season  was  diat  all  the  men  taken  from  that 
now  approaching  in  which  the  head  vessel  were  Brisish  subjects,  and 
ff  the  American  government  him-  consequently  amenable  to  British 
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Iaws>  anci  yet  the  exeCxttion'of  this 
fcjxvlct  IS,  TTJOst  smgularljr,  con- 
siJct-pd  as  'an  aggravation  of  the 
Original  Mgri-cssion.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  En^rlish  ministry,  more- 
<rvcr»  to  concih'at^on  and  redr^s?, 
could  scarcely  be  unknown  to  t!iff 
president,  at  the  time  of  this  com- 
xnunicatton,  thongh  not  officially 
announced  to  him,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  justified  the  introduc- 
tion of  soiYie  qualifying  hope  of  dis- 
avowal and  reparation ;  which, 
Jiowcver,  IS  in  vain  looked  for. — 
Even  with  respect  to  tlic  order  of 
conncil,  assumed  as  sojiista  ground 
of  exception  by  tlic  American  go- 
vernment, the  statement  of  the 
Iring's  advocate  had  considerably 
softened  its  rigour.  His  opinion 
had  been  explicitly  given,  that 
American  vessels  might  still  pro-* 
cted  from  dne  enemy's  port  to 
another,  provided  they  had  not 
come  to  entry  or  broken  bulk;  and 
thongh  this  opinion  must  have 
been  known  to  the  president,  no^ 
circumstance  of  palliation  v.-as  in 
the  5li;:htfst  det^rre  alluded  to,  and 
tlie  dcstruciion  of  Amoiican  eom- 
inerce  was  described  as  the  unmiti- 
gated and  inevitable  result  of  the 
order.  These  points,  however, 
would  not  have  required  or  sustain- 
ed ihese  animadversions,  had  they 
not  been  followed  by  something 
more  important  and  decisive,  in 
evidence  of  his  partiality  and  intlis- 
cretion.  After  displaying  a  long 
list  of  British  ofFences,  with  no  in- 
cident or  icmark  of  palliation,  the 
conduct  of  Spain  is  slightly  noticed, 
as  far  from  blameless  ;  after  which, 
it  is  remarked  that,  with  the  otlier 
nations  of  Europe,  the  harmony  of 
America  had  been  uninterrnrtcd, 
and  friendly  intercourse  heen  main- 
tained, on  its  usual  footing.  The 
encroachment  of  France  on  neutral 
riglits  calls  down  no  ihuuders  of  in- 


vective. The  decree  of  the  2'f^  of 
November,  by  which,  not  only- 
trade  betweeh  ports  n'.^t  in  amity 
with  Bonaparte  was  interdicted  by 
*him,  but  all  neutrals  which  ha  a 
touched  at  4n  English  port  throuf^h 
necessity  or  choice,  through  stits* 
of  weather  or  scarcitv,  or  hostile 
detention,  were  to  be  seized  and 
"confi-xatcd,  excited  no  resentment, 
and  di'stroyed  no  harmony.  The 
party  compelled  to  m^easures  rc^ 
pulsive  to  the  feelin";s  of  civilized 
niitions,  and  vindicable  only  in  self- 
defence  and  retaliation,  deserved 
all  the  severity  Df  rebuke,  and  nil 
the  hostility  of  vengeance ;  while 
those,  in  whos3  wanton  and  malig- 
nant usurpations  the  fatal  urgency 
originated,  wereTiailed  as  the  pro- 
moters of  tranquillity,  and  em- 
braced with  die  raptures  of  friend- 
ship. 

The  disposition  thus  manifested 
by  the  head  of  the  American  go- 
veniment',  and  which  was  funy  im- 
bibed by  n;nnv  members  of  con- 
gress,  wa:i  unfavourable  to  the 
nope  of  a  speedy  accommodation  ; 
and  by  the  measures  at  last  t'wuicrht 
necessary  to  b"  adopted  by  mini- 
sters, in  the  crisis  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  this  hope  was  sti^l 
considerably  diminished.  On  the 
9'.h  of  November  three  orders  of 
council  were  issued,  by  the  first  of 
which,  every  poit  of  every  coun- 
try from  which  Great  Britain  is  ex- 
cluded, is  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  All  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce cr  manuf  icturcs  of  these  coun- 
tries is  pronounced  illegal,  and  the 
vessels  employed  in  such  trade  are 
liable  to  sei/.tir.  All  neutral  ves- 
sels, hovi'ver,  clearing  from  Great 
Britain,"  Ireland,  Gioralcar,  or  M:il- 
ta,  or  clearing  from  enemies'  ports 
Co  cither  of  these  places,  are  ex- 
empt from  seizure.  The  docu- 
ments' granted  by  French  agnits  nt 
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neutral  ports,  kno\7n  by  the  name 
of  ceitificates  of  origin,  (certifi- 
cates ihat  tlie  carrroes  are  not  of 
British  produce  or  irumiificture,) 
;ire  no  lon^f»r  to  be  allowed,  and 
all  neatral  ve«;sels  in  possession  of 
ihem  are  to  be  seizod,  wherever 
met  witJi.  By  the  second  order, 
the  goods  of  those  countries  from 
which  ihe  British  flacr  is  excluded, 
may  be  imported  by  neiKrals  into 
England*  And  by  the  third,  the 
Side  of  ships  irom  a  ■  belligerent 
porer  to  a  neutrjil,bcin{5;  consider- 
ed by  theenemy.  as  iUcgul,  is,  in 
ctmseqaeace,  deemed  so  by  the  Bri- 
tish gorernment,  and  nil  vessels  of 
this  description  are  declared  lawful 
prize.  Thus  was  the  coasting 
tr;tde  along  the  coast  of  France  and 
h:r  allies,  in  neutral  vessels,  wl.ich 
]i.id  been  provided  against,  indeed, 
by  the  Older  of  the  7th  of  Jfanuary, 
(au  order,  however,  which  had*Te- 
ceivcd  a  mitigated  interpretation 
and  execution,)  efTectually  prohi- 
bited. And  though  the  Ameri- 
cans might  still  freely  trade  with 
die  enemy's  colonies,  for  their  own 
consumption,  th^  double  r<-*striction 
Was  imposed  upon  that  intercourse 
by  ihem  between  France  and  her 
colonies  which  had  so  long  been 
unmolested,  of  calling  at  a  British 
port  and  payini^  a  British  duty. — 
The  object  of  tncse  restrictions  was 
to  burden  the  enemy's  produce 
with  charges  which  would  make  it 
cost  more  dian  the  same  commo- 
dities imported  into  the  continent 
tn^m  Great  Britain.  The  relief  of 
the  West  Indian  merchants  and 
planters  was  an  important  object 
in  view ;  and  if  it  o;m  be  presumed 
that  the  rigour  of  Bonaparte's 
edicts  will  be  eluded,  in  proportion 
as  this  occurs,  will  the  relief  in  con- 
templation, probably,  take  place. 

What  effect , these  orders  would 
produce  in  America,  became  imme- 


diately an  interesting  object  of  con- 
sideration ;  and  in  the  high-UTOught 
resentment  of  that  countr}'  against 
England,  k  was  imacjined,  by 
numbers,  that  they  would  imme- 
diately decide  the  government  cit' 
hostility.  The  irritability,  how- 
ever, of  th^  American  chAracter 
i*  connected  widi  a  strong  principle 
of  calculation.  It  will  be  consider- 
ed by  many,  that  the  British  re* 
stniints  on  neutral  commerce  were 
the  natural  result  of  those  imposed 
bJy  the  French  government,  under 
which  America  acquiesced  withcmt 
remonstrance;  that,  if  tlie  coitJ* 
mcrce  of  America  is  hjtms^ed  by 
restriction,  it  would  becolhpletely 
terminated  by  war,  and  that  its  re-» 
sentments  ctnild  be  gratified  on\f 
at  the  expense  of  its  interests.— 
The  result  of  the  conflict  between 
prudence  and  irritation  was  looked 
forward  to,  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  no  common  aniiety,  hmt 
the  year  closed  before  any  intelli*- 
gence  of  it  could  be  received. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of 
America,  we  may  observe,  that  an 
incident  occurred  during  this  year, 
calculated  somewhat  to  lower 
the  estimate  which  many  have 
formed  of  American  liberty.  Co- 
lonel Burr,  a  man  of  considerable 
talents  and  enterprise,  being  sias- 
pected  of  designs  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  the  union,  by  the  Allegany 
mountains,  and  to  seize  and  plun- 
der New  Orleans,  was  aiTCsted  by 
order  of  the  president.  He  was 
first  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  received  a  vor« 
diet  of  acquittal.  The  government 
then  indicted  him  for  a  m*isdomea- 
nor,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
Yet,  as  if  determined  to  inflict  some 
punishment  on  the  accused,  either 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a 
jury  of  his  country,  his  discharge 
was  refused,  and  notice  was  given 
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an  intention  to  trj  him  on  a  new  were  thes  exhibited.  No  dctentioii 
charge,  the  nature  of  which  was  was  attempted  of  those  who  had 
not,  at  tlie  time,  disclosed.  Upon  been  pronounced  not  guilty  by  a 
the  principle  adopted  in  these  pro»  verdict  of  their  countrymen,  till 
ceedings,  there  was  no  reason  to  government  could  fabricate  new 
conclude  that,  even  if  this  experi-  indictments  and  institute  new  pro« 
ment  sliould  fail,  it  would  be  the  ceedings ;  nor  did  any  official  mes- 
last ;  nor  does  any  impediment  ap-  '  sage  or  proclamation  dai-e  to  pre* 
pear  to  exist  to  th^  harassing  a  sume  tliose  criminal  whom  the  law 
prisoner  by  a  series  of  prosecutions*  had  pronounced  innocent.  In  the 
under  which,  confinement  and  an*  instance  of  colonel  Burr,  however, 
xiety  may  at  length  produce,  very  tliis  presumption  is  expressly  made 
nearlvy  that  desired  effect  which  by  the  American  president,  in  his 
could  not  be  obtained  in  a  court  of  message  to  congress.  The  pro* 
law,  and  the  malignity  of  govern-  ceedings  in  this  case,  indeed,  have 
ment  nuiy  be  gratified  by  his  death  fixed  a  stain  on  tlie  government 
in  a  dungeon,  though  not  by  his  of  that  country,  which  it  will  not 
execution  on  a  scaffold.  This  is  a  be  easy  to  expunge,  and  which, 
blot  upon  the  imagined  land  of  11-  while  it  must  inevitably  tend  to  dt»- 
herty  and  independence,  from  which  gust  the  admirers  of  American  laws 
Great  Britain,  amidst  all'  the  in-  and  freedom,  will,  probably,  con- 
vcctives  of  her  mistaken  children,  ciliate  their  attachment  to  thai 
must  be  acknowledged  free.  The  country,  whose  system  ofjjovern- 
proceedings  in  the  memorable  state  ment,  though  admitting  and  de- 
trials  of  1794',  form  a  striking  con-  manding  considerable  improve- 
trast  tothcadmmi&traiion  of  Ame-  ment,  displays  the  most  perfect 
rtcan  justice,  ^o  unnecessary  vex-  model  of  judicial  udmini&tration 
ations,  no  reserved  chai-ges,  no  re-  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
pcated  trials  of  the  same  individual  world. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

^airs  of  France^^Antidpated  Conscription — Return  rf  Bonaparte — Crimd 
FUeon  his  Birik^day — ^t  is  Speech  to  the  Legislative  Budy  and  7Vite-» 
nate — Address  of  these  Bodies^^  Expose  of  the  State  of  the  Emfnre-^At-^ 
sorption  of  the  TrihunuLe  in  the  Legislative  Body —Bonaparte's  Pity  fir 
Great  Britain — His  declared  Aversion  to  Poliikol  Parties -^  Slate  of  Ht4^ 
land  -Aversion  of  the  King  to  follow  up  the  Edicts  of  Bonaparte — i^lr- 
plmon  at  Leydtn — Surrender  of' the- F&rtresses  on  the  Mevse  to  France, 
in  Erchflnge  -  Situation  ^f  Spain—  Conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  King — 
Arrest  oft/ie  Prince  of  Asturias — His  Pardon  —  Singularity  of  4ke  Pro-- 
ceedings — Invasion  of  Portugal  by  France  threatened  ^  Preparations  ef 
the  Portuguese  Court  for  Emigration  to  the  Bra^ils^^Wish  of  the  Pr'wce 
to  compromise  with  France  Circumstance  which  determined  his  Em-^ 
i'Ofkation^ Situation  of  Naples  -MiUimj  at  Malta-*-  Causes  (fike  fnsur^ 
rectivn  at  Fellore,  in  the  Eait  Indits--  Proclamation  <f  the  Gcvemmeni 
of  Affuiras— Necessity  for'  Prudence  and  Firmness  in  the  G^oirnmefftff 
India  -  Ascendency  of  GiTwral  Chris tcphe  in  St.  Domingo —Com f^tertml 
Connection  with  that  Island  and  Great  Bntain — Aporehevsions  in  Ja^ 
maica,  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-trudc"  Fjccepfvjnable  Proceedingf 
^the  Colonial  L^isia'ture ^ Establishment  of  the  African  Institution-^ 
Beport  to  Parliament  on  the  Advantages  of  yaccinatioa. 


WHILE  Bonaparte  was  pur- 
suing his  conquests  at  an 
immense  distance  from  his  capital, 
tiie  tranquillity  of  France  experi- 
enced ni)t  the  slightest  interruption. 
No  disposition  appears  to  have  been 
JTianlfifsteti  to  cabal  and  party  in 
tiic'w>penor  clisses,  or  to  insnrroc- 
Uon  in  the  lc»wcst.  The  intelli- 
gence  communicated  -of  new  tro- 
phies and  triumphs  was  received 
with  satisfaction  or  rapture.  The 
Uiliitary  glory  of  the  great  nation, 
covered  from  the  view  those  enri^ 
biirrdssments  and  distresses  which 
^ere  hiovit.ibly  occasioned  by  pro- 
tntctcd  hostiHtTOs,  even  amidst  all 
the  splendour  cf  conquest ;  and  tlie 
conscript  laws,  the  least  popular 
^ut  the  niost  important  part  of 
Bonaparte's  policy,  had,  in  a  great 
«icgree,  lost  that  terror  which  they 
<»if?inally  exciceil,  and  were  ac- 
qtiittced  in,  as  necessary  %o  the  ex- 
tendi security  Qr  at  least  to  the  un- 


erampled  renown  of  the  empire.— 
In  the  month  of  March,  a  message 
was  communicated  to  tlie  senate, 
in  which  the  necessity  was  stated  of 
anticiparing  the  conscription  for 
1808,  **  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary, amidst  all  the  conquests  of  the 
emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
relenting and  mercenary  policy  of 
England,  whose  m(;nopoly  wa* 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  tiie  con- 
tinent." This  order  for  the  anti- 
cipated conscription,  however,  did 
not  require  that  the  recruits  should 
immediately  repair  to  the  armies, 
as  in  previous  cases.  They  were 
permitted  lo  be  trained  and  disci- 
plined for  six  months,  v/ithin  the 
frontiers  of  France,  after  which 
time  alone,  they  would  be  liable  to 
be  called  to  the  theatre  of  war.— ^ 
Thus  sedulously  attentive  ^a  as  Bo* 
naparte,  to  that  instrument  of  his 
triumphs  and  elevation,  a  numerous 
and  disciplined  army;  and,  while 

he 
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he  possessed  a  standing  force,  such 
as  Europe  never  before  witnessed, 
to  secure  for  it  a  source  of  perma- 
nent supply.  Those  who  enter  the 
Ibts  ^ith  Mich  an  adversary,  would 
do  well  to  be  regulated  by  some  of 
his  maxins^  i  they  must  adopt  his 
mode  of  warlare ;  they  must  insti- 
tute a  law  of  conscrrptioiN  against 
which  they  have  so  bittetly  in* 
weighed.  It  Is  thus  that  the 
wounds  of  armies  are  closed  as 
soon  as  they  sue  made.  The  supply 
h  even  greater  than  the  waste ;  and 
if  the  object'  of  war  be  success, 
harsh  and  unpopular  as  this  mode 
may  appear,  it  is,  unquestionably 
in  the  end,  the  most  Qcconoiif)ical 
application  of  a  nation's  strength, 
^d  as  consistent  with  the  nlost  ex* 
qtrisite  sensibilities  of  humanity,  as 
h  is,  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe,-  urgently  demanded  by 
policy. 

After  the  object  of  the  imperial 
interviews  sit  Tibit  was  accom- 
plished,  Bonaparte  proceeded  with 
little  delay  to  Paris,  wherehisarrivalr 
was  expected  with  all  the  ardour 
of  curiosity  and  impatience.  His 
birth-day  was  celebrated,  after  bis 
arrival,  with  peculiar  distinction. 
A  grand yr/f  took  place,  in  which 
ingenuity  is  said  to  have  exhausted 
itself  in  endless  devices,  expressive 
of  gmtitude  and  admiration.  On 
the  ensuing  day,  the  legislative 
body  and  the  tribunate  were  assem- 
bled in  the  usual  forms.  In  hi»  ad* 
dress  to  them,  the  emperor  obsen,'- 
ed,  that  since  their  last  meeting 
new  wars,  triumphs,  and  trophies, 
had  changed  the  political  relations 
of  Europe ;  that  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  was  the  lirst  to 
gombthc  against  French  indepen- 
dence, was  permitted  to  reten  only 
through  the  friendship  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  north  ; .  tnat  a  French 
prince  yiould  speedily  reign  on  the. 


Elbe ;  that  the  )iou^  of  Satot^ 
again  possessed  the  independence 
it  had.Idst  for  fifty  years ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
sai^  and  Dantstc  had  recovered 
their  country  ;  atid  that  all  naticns 
concurred  in  joy  at  the  exth>ction 
of  the  pernicious  influence  6f  Eng- 
land on  the  continent.  By  the 
confederation  cff  the  Rhine,  France 
was  united  with  Germany  J  by  her 
own  peculiar  system  of  federation 
she  was  united  with  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Switxerknd,  and  Italy.— 
Her  new  relations  with  Russia  were 
founded  on  the  mutual  esteem  of 
two  great  Rations.  He  wished  for 
p^ce  by  sea,  and  would  never  suf- 
fer any  irritatitm  to  influence  his 
decisions  on  diis  subject;  indeed 
there  could  be  no  room  for  irrita- 
tion against  a  people,  th^ sport  and 
victim  of  die  parties  which  devour'* 
ed  it,  and  which  was  misled -as 
much  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
ether  nations  as  its  own.  The  trars 
quillity  and  order  of  the  French  na* 
tion,  during  his  absence,  had  ex- 
cited his  ardent  gratitude.  He 
had  contrived  the  means  of  sim- 
plifying their  institutions  ;  he  haS 
extended  the  principle  on  which 
had  been  founded  the  legion  of 
honour ;  the  finances  were  pro- 
sperous ;  the  contributions  on  land 
were  diminished ;  various  public 
woi  ks  had  been  completed ;  and  it 
was  his  resolution  that,  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  his  empire,  and 
e%*en  m  the  smallest  hamlet,  tl>e 
comfort  of  tlic  citizen  and  the 
value  of  the  Lmd  should  be  increas- 
ed by  the  development  cf  a  gene- 
ral sfystcm  of  improvement* 

In  the  addresses  of  thanks  for 
this  speech,  it  was  ob«^erv*ed,  that 
the  rapid  succession  of  triumphs, 
by  wliich  a  monarchy  had  been- 
overthrown,  w;i&  exceeded  by  that 
heroic  firmness  which  couU  vraft* 
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for  and  prepare  the  day  of  victory 
in  die  midst  of  so  many  impedi- 
ments by  fortress^Sy  troops^  and  in- 
clemency of  seasons.  The  pacifi- 
cator was  more  admired  eveh  than 
the  conqueror  of  Europe.  He  was 
followed,  with  delight,  to  the  Nie- 
incn,  where,  divested  of  the  pomp 
«f  war,  the  two  greatest  sovereigns 
upon  earth  wtt  each  other  upon  a 
raft,  and  adjusted,  personally,  the 
a£urs.of  their  respective  states,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  in- 
terests of  futurity  were  connected 
with  that  memorab}^  day  and  in- 
tervifjw.  The  French  people  had 
been  occupied  in  emulating  the 
greatness  of  their  chief,  cfuring 
tvery  period  of  his  government, 
by  tbeex.tent  of  their  sacrifices  atid 
devotion.  The  sentiments  >he  had 
expreb!«d  had  filled  with  joy  the 
humblest  cottage.  The  condition  of 
the  poor  was  relieved  and  elevated, 
bj  the  same  hand  which  dispensed 
the  fate  of  so  many  sovereigns.-^ 
The  grand  plans  of  improvement 
which  occupied  the  emperor's  mind, 
Would  bestow  a  sublimity  on  the 
civi\  and  political  institutions  of ' 
the  French  nation,  corresponding 
With  all  the  creations  of  his  supe- 
rior intellect;  and  genuine  freedom, 
wrhich  could  exist  only  under  a  pure 
monarchy^  would  become  more 
and  more  secure  under  tlie  govcrii- 
Inent  of  an  omnipotent  prince. 

The  report  on  the  state  of  the 
empire  Was  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  The  internal  improvements 
tvhicK  had  taken  place,  were  de- 
tailed in  it,  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  n}inuteness.  The  charitable 
establishments  to  preclude  xnendi- 
city;  the  facility  and  zeal  vrith 
which  taxes  were  levied,  and  the 
conscripiion  was  executed  9  the  re- 
pair of  a  vast  extent  of  roads ;  the 
erection  of  bridges ;  the  completion 
of  canals  $  the  exteadefd  navigation 
1807. 


of  rivers  |  the  construction  of  worlcs 
in  Various  ports ;  the  attention  dis- 
played to  agriculture,  and  the  ira* 
provemcnt  of  the  breeds  of  cattle ; 
the  institution  of  veterinary  schools* 
and  of  35  new  colleges ;  the  exer- 
tions made  to  complete  the  meri- 
dian circle,  are  specifically  present- 
ttd  as  claims  to  public  notice  and 
admiration.  The  cotton-spinning 
establisliments  were  in  renewed  ac- 
tivity. A  Gommeniial  code  had 
been  digested.  The  clergy  had 
manifested  pure  morals,  tolerationy 
disinterestedness,  and  zeal;  the 
Jews,  who  n6w  bore  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  were  become  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  was  thf^  emperor's 
wish  that  the  capital  of  France^ 
now  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  should  correspond  with  this 
destination.  Bridges*  columns,  sta^ 
tues,  and  public  buildings  were 
preparing!  in  conformity  to  this 
desire,  it  was  the  wish  <n  the  en^ 
peror,  that  science  and  learning 
should  partake  of  the  general  im- 
provement; that  the  rrench  Ian* 
guage,  now  the  language  of  Eu- 
rope, should  support  this. privilege* 
by  the  beauty,  pi^rity,  and  interest 
of  its  productions  3  that  the  public 
opinion^  while  it  developed  talents, 
should  protect  them  against  ca- 
lumny and  malignity;  that  criti- 
cism should  maintain  respect  for 
decency,  and  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  sects  among  the 
learned,  and  no  political  parties  in 
the  state.  France  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  chain  of  friendly  na- 
tions. Her  finances  were  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  She  alone, 
amongst  all- the  states  of  Europe* 
ppssessed  no  paper  money.  Her 
commerce,  amidst  inevitable  stag- 
nation, preserved  all  its  hopes,  and 
was  preparing  the  germs  of  future 
prosperity.  Her  colonies  were 
xnaincained  in  a  state,  by  which 
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the  mother-cottntry  must  one  day  mercial  code  is  promised,  (and  wai 

•  be  enrichedi  Her  ^mrs  had  been  extended  also  to  the  towns  on  the 
•carried  to  the  extremity  of  Europe.  Baltic,)  as  if  the  substitution  of 

Her  influence  reached  to  the  centre  splendid  pages,  and  theories  of  law, 

.of  Asia.     The  most  complete  or-  could  atone  for  those  restrictions 

der  prevailed  in  her  interior.    Her  on  human  intercourse  which  ren- 

•  enemies  had  been  universally  con-  dered  tliem  at  once  useless  andin- 
' founded;  and  of  these  England  suiting.  The  tone  of  compassion 
'alone  remained^  overwhelmed  by  with  which    Bonaparte    mentions 

the  burdens  of  the  war  axkd  the  exe-  tlie  unhappy  nation  of  England 

'  cratfODs  of  the  world.  must  so  far  interest^  that  it  is  at 

This  detail*  undoubtedly,  pre-  least  calculated  to  amuse.     The 

sGttted  circumstances  well  calculat-  British  nation  had  certainly  not 

ed  to  excite  congratulation,  and  calculated  upon  having  excited  his 

among  these  was  that  external  se-  commiseration,  and  they  must  still 

'  curity  which  France  enjoyed  after  believe  that  this  pitying  spectator 

one  of  the  most  protracted  and  of  their  stupid  ignorance  and  party 

bloody  conilictsTccorded  in  history,  divisions  has  no  object  more  at 

.Many  o^  the  internal  regulations  heart*  amidst  all  his  schemes  of 

'  specified  were  calculated  for  pub-  mischief  and  vengeance*  than  to 

lie  happiness,  and  displayed  a  ere-  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  their  inde- 

•ditable  attention  to  domestic  po-  pendence.  This  people  so  pro- 
Key  amidst  the  embarrassments  of  ibundly  ignorant,  so  worried  by 
foreign  war*     The  simplification  civil  dissensions,  devoured  by  its 

-ofp^itioal  institutions*  alluded  to,  government  and  derided  by  the 
consisted  particularly  in  an  absorp-  world,  might  stirely  have  been  ex- 
don   pf  the  ttibunate   in  the  le-  pected  to  iall  an  easy  prey  to  the 

•gislatxve  body,  which  was  ac-  ambition  of  the  enemy ;  yet  the 
complished  speedily  after  this  in*  British  iiation,  notwithstanding  all 
timadon.  The  importance  attri-  the  grossness  of  its  intellect  ^  and 
buted  in  these  documents  to  the  though  thus  represented  as  exlitbit- 
Russian  connection  appeared  clear-  ing  the  awful  spectacle  of  self-de- 
ly  to  imply,  that  the  published  struction,  was  the  only  nation  in 
arraiigements  of  the  imperial  con-  Europe  which  had  not  bent  under 
finiences,  or  conventions,  were  by  the  power  or  influence  of  France, 
no  tKeans  the  whole,- or  perhaps  By  this  imbecile  and  pitiable  iia- 
the  most,  important  part,  of  those  tion  her  menaces  of  invasion  had 
actually  concluded,  and  that  con-  been  baffled;  her  commerce  had 
siderable  projects  of  paitition  and  been  annihilated ;  her  navy  had 
combined  hostility  were  yet -to  be  been  captured;  and  thoug^i  her 
unfolded.  Amidst  all  the  efforts  riJnge  through  the  different  king- 
to  present  a  highly  finished  picture  doms  of  the  continent  could  not 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  a  be  prevented  by  this  power,  slie 

•boast  is  made  of  the  extent  of  its  found  in  this  conquest  only  a  more 

'sacrifices,  which  may  be  regarded  extended  prison.    At  every  point 

as  implying  no  ordinary  embarrass-  where  she  attempted  to  escape,  in 

ment  and  difficulty.    Indeed  the  the  rage  of  desperadon  or  by  the 

commerce*  of  the  country  is  ad-  stealth  of  stratagem,  she  found  in- 

*mitted  to  .be   sustained    only  on  supcrable  bars  or  inevitable  detec- 

hope  aad  preparadon.    Yet  a  com-  don.     The  alleged    absence    o^ 
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all  irritation  against  a  jailor  thus 
'  figilant  and  energetic,  exhibits  a 
spirit  of  no  ordinary  forbearance  ; 
2nd  the  sobstitutioo  .of  pity  for  all 
those  exasperated  feeKngs  which 
vulgar  minds,  in  similar  circum* 
stances,,  would  be  apt  to  entertain^ 
mast  be  regarded  as  attesting  the 
most  philosophic  meekness,  or 
rather  the  most  evangelical  bene* 
volence. 

Bat  not  the  least  important  pas-» 
sage  in  these  official  papers  is  tlie 
expression  of  the  imperial   desire 
that  diere  should  be  no  parties  in 
politics.   .  Such  has  ever  Leen  the 
cant. of  despotism*     If,  however, 
even  with  respect  to  the  palpable 
objects  of  sense,  such  is  the  con- 
stitution •{  the  human  mind,  that 
on  different  persons  they  will  make 
different  and  even    opposite    im* 
pressions,  how  much  more  may 
this  variation  be  expected  in  the 
consideration  of  principles  and  sy« 
stems  !   objects  inexpressibly  more 
complicated  and  less  definable,  on 
which  association  has  infinite  scope 
for  exercise  ;  and  the  advocates  of 
opposite  theories  will  arrange  on 
each  side  such  an  assemblage  of 
arg-uments  as  will  leave  protound 
understandings  in  a  state  of  hesita- 
tion.    Yet  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  at  tlie    suggestion    of  this 
dictator,   is  presumed  capable  of 
anJergoiiiff  a  complete  revolution. 
The  most  interesting  questions  are 
henceforth  to  present  but  one  view, 
and    to  admit  but  one  comment. 
Those   collisions  of  opinion  which 
have   marked  all  preceding  ages, 
are  no%v  to  be  superseded  by  an  in- 
*]ux   of  light  which  will  penetrate 
all    TnindSf  and  dissipate  all  pre^ 
judiccs.       Unless   tliis  marvellous 
irradiation  be  really  accomplished^ 
111  ho  is    ignorant  diat  parties  can 
}f^  prcvmied  only  bv  the  preven- 
tioa  o£  discussion ;  tnaC  th«  inves* 


tigation  of  topics  the  most  intereist* 
ing  to  the  human  feelings,  and  inn 
volved  in  an  infinity  of  difficult 
and  delicate  relations^  must  lead  to 
different  results,  which  will  be  sup* 
ported  each  with  animated  firm* 
ness?  It  is  against  discussion,  tbere^ 
fore,  tliat  the  blow  is  levelled*  Disi^ 
cussion  would  inevitably  be  pro» 
ductive  of  party*  Party  might  be 
fatal  to  usurpation.  Hence  that 
dread  of  a  free  interchange  of  sen^ 
timents.  Hence  tliat  denunciation 
of  political  comnmnications  nnder 
the  invidious  designations,  of  party 
and  faction.  The  animation  of  de« 
bate  would  interrupt  the  trai3quil<k 
lity  of  despotism,  and  the  recom- 
mended exclusion  of  party  is  the 
torpid  acquiescence  of  slaves. 

There  appeared  no  immediate 
necessity  for  these  hints  on  thtf 
part  of  the  French  government^ 
whose  measures  have  met  with 
perfect  submission  and  even  the 
most  servile  encomium.  The 
French  nation,  whidi,  in  its  im« 
petuous  attempts  to  procure  a  well^^ 
regulated  system  of  liberty,  swept 
away  all  existing  institutions  and 
involved  itself  in  the  horrors  both 
of  civil  and  external  war,  has  ter* 
minated  its  career  by  acquiescing 
in  greater  restriction  than  it  ever 
betore  experienced.  Its  energies 
have  been  wasted  in  the  estabh^ 
noent  of  tyranny.  Learning  is 
valued  chiefly  as  affording  msh 
means  of .  adulation.  Scieitce  is 
devoted  to  servility.  Even  genius 
itself  does  not  hesitate  to  celebrate 
as  the  mantle  of  peace,  that  funeral 
pall  which  has  been  thrown  over 
the  liberties  of  its  country.  The 
voice  of  Battery  has  far  transcended 
all  ordinary  limits,  and  appears 
often  to  be  the  ironical  suggestion 
of  truth:  and  the  representatives 
of  thfi  people  themselves  have  de- 
clan^  that  genuine  freedom  can 
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txist  only  under  a  pure  roonarchyy  to  give  bond  on  her  arrivalt  to  tbe 
and  will  become  more  and  more  amount  of  twice  her  value>  to 
secure  under  the  government -of  an  prove  that  she  had  not  touched  at 
omnipotent  prince.  a  British  port.  The  impediments 
•  In  this  situation  of  the  public  thrown  in  the  way  of  Brttisli  com- 
itiindy  there  appeared  lio  particu^  munication  'were»  therefore,  now 
lar  call  for  the  insinuation  against  more  effective  than  ever.  The 
^rty.  But  the  anticipation  of  press,  being  notsubdued  completely 
j)ossible  events  has  ever  been  cha*  m  Holland,  became  the  vehicle 
racteristic  of  the  present  govern-  of  tJie  groans  and  mummrs  of  a 
ment  of  France.  What  it  seems  suffering  people.  The  continuance^. 
to  dread,  amidst  all  the  symptoms  of  the  \^'ar  was  deprecated  as  ru- 
of  universal  satisfaction,  it  will  not  inous,  and  this  sentiment  was  con- 
be  able  perhaps  eventually  to  pre*  veyed  in  the  address  of  the  I^is- 
vent4  It  may  still  be  hoped,  that,  lative  body  to  the  throne,  and,  m« 
«t  no  ceniote  period,  one  of  the  stead  of  exciting  ofieace^  was  re* 
•most  enlightened  nations  on  the  peated  by  the  monarch,  with  in- 
•globe  will  recoil  with  indignation  creased  energy.  .  The  perversion 
at  its  bondage,  and,  instead  of  of  royal  functions  was  ill  suited  to 
prostrating  tncmselves  before  the  his  feelings  of  honour  and  bene- 
.man  who  has  completed,  indeed,  volence.  He  acknowledged  and 
their  external  security,  but  who  lamented  that,  instead  of  diffusing 
aramples  upon  their'  civil  liberties,  good  among  his  people,  he  could 
will  consider  military  glory  as  do  litde  more  tlian  mitigate  their 
'.giving  no  title  to  usurpatifi^,  and  evils,  diat  the  situadon  of  theii 
unite  to  break  that  sceptre'  under  affairs  was  extremely  calattutous, 
which  their  most  valuable  privi-  and  that  by  a  genenu  peace  alone 
•leges  and  sensibilities  are  crusned.  they  could  hope  to  reach  die  ter* 

Holland  this  year,  in  conse-  mination  of  their  miseries, 
quence  of  the  condnuance  of  bos-  At  Ley  den  in  thii.  cotmtry, 
dlides,  the  loss  of  her  colonies  and  which  seemed  the  destined  theatre 
-the  restraints  on  her  trade,  cxpe-  of  complicated  and  dreadfid  cala- 
rienced  extreme  distress.  The  mity,  an  explosion  took  place  in 
reigning  monarch,  however,  could  the  beginning  of  the  year  fix>m  a 
.not  witness  the  calamities  of  bis  .vessel  laden,  with  gun-powder  ad- 
country  without  sincere  regret;  joining  die  ItapenburgcanaL  Great 
and  every  relaxation  of  the  edicts  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins ; 
of  his  imperial  brother,  for  the  ex-  considerable  properly  was  destroy- 
clusion  of  British  commodities,  ed ;  but  the  most  deplorable  part 
which  could  possibly  be  adopted  of  the  catastrophe  was  the  deatii  or 
without  drawing  down  his  vtnge*  mutilanon  of  a  great  number  of 
ance,  was  willingly  permitted.  'Die  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
columns  of  the  Moniteur  were  per^  were  dug  from  die  ruins  in  a  state 
petually  charged  with  invectives  of  fracture  and  contusion  predud- 
against  the  frauds  of  the  Dutch  ing  all  pos&ibtlity  of  their  restora- 
saerchantF,  and  the  negligence  and  tion;  and,  though  some  weve  ex- 
perjury  of  the  government  agents,  tricaied  with  littfe  injury,  hundreds 
A  very  serious  decree,  however,  were  hurried  by  this  visttadoa  to  a 
•was  at  length  published,  which  premature  grave, 
bound  the  consignee  of  every  ship  •    In  the  territory  of  Hclhnd  ii 

change 
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diange  took  place  sooq  after  the    dinaty  degree   of  attention.      It 
arrangements  ofTilsit.  llie  strong    stated    that  the  kind   Providence 
fortresses  of  the  Maese  to  its  dis*    of  God  had  brought  to  light  the 
charge  into  the  sea  were  taklm  with*    most  ^agi  cious  of  conspiracies,  cai'- 
tn  the  limits  of  France,  and,  in  re*    ried  on  in  the  royal  palace  and 
torn  for  this  ifiminutionof its  secun-    a^inst  the  sovereign  himself,  by 
ty,  HoDand  was  obliged  toacqutesce    his  own  son,  who  had  projected 
m  anaccession  of  terrttonr  from  the    the  dethronement  of  his  father,  and- 
conauered  dominions  of  Pnissiai.       had  been  surprised  in  his  room  with 
Toe  situation  of  Spain,  this  yeari    the  cypher  of  his  correspondence 
appeared  in  some  respects  consi*    and  the  instructions  of  the  con* 
derably  improved  in  consequence    spirators.      The    governor    and 
of  the  defeat  of  Miranda  in  her    council  of  Castile  had  in  conse^ 
colonies,  and  the  expulsion  of  the    quence  been  summoned.    The  ap*' 
English.    Bucy  \vhatever  might  be    prehension  and  detention  of  vari- 
the  state  of  the  colonies.  Old  Spain    ous  persons  were   the    result    of 
still  exhibited  the  former  picture    their  investigatipns,  and  the  prince 
of  degradation  and   dependence,    himself  had  been  imprisoned  in  his 
She  was  governed  by  a  monarch    own    residence.      Within    a   few 
distinguished  onlv  by  vulgsb*  tastes    days  afterwards  a  decr^  was  ad- 
and  slender  intellect.    The  Prince    dressed  by  his  majesty  to  the  cbun* 
of  Peace  sdU  maintained  his  influ*    cil,  informing  them,  that  the  voice 
cnce  hi  the  direction    of  afiairs*  ^of  nature  had  unnerved  the  arm 
amidst  all  the  disaffection  of  the    of  vengeance,  that  the  offender'* 
people  and  hatred  of  the  nobility    want  of  consideration  had  pleaded 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne*    for  pity,  and  that  the  fatner  was 
His  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of   unable  to  refuse  listening  to  her 
Bonaparte,  however,  was  the  prop    voice  $    that  the   prince  had  de» 
of  his  security.    Indeed,  notwith-    clared  the    authors    of  the  hor« 
standing  the  pretensions   of  this    rible  plan,  had  laid  open  every 
nonarcny  to  independence,  it  was    thing  m  a  legal  form,  and  that  his 
complexly  under  the  control  of « confusion  and  repentance  had  die- 
France.    Her  decrees  were  tran*    tated  his  confession.      This  con- 
scribed  ;  her  hostUtties  were  adopt*    fession  of  the  prihce,  contained  in 
ed;  her  requests  for  troops  were    letters  to  his  royal  parents,  was 
answered  by   the  march  of  ten    also  communicated  to  die  council, 
thousand    Spanish     soldiers    into    The  prince  acknowledged  himself 
Hanover;  and  her  applications  for    guilty  of  failing  in  duty  to  bis  ma- 
money  were  followed  by  those  li-    jesty,  in  obedience  to    his  father 
beral  supplies  which  left  her  gene-    and  his  king,  Without  whose  con* 
rous  friend  in  destitution.    Amidst    scmt  he  6ught  to  have  done  no- 
this  scene  of  dependence  and  hu-    thing ;  but  he  bad  been  surprised 
miliation,. contemplated  with  bft-    fai  an  unwary  moment;   he  had 
temess  by  many  who  retained  the    denounced  the  guilty,  and  begged 
dignitv  of  the  Spanish  character,    that  a  repentant  son  might  be  per- 
but  ^o  looked  around  in  vain  for    mitted  to  kiss  his  father's  feet.    To 
that  virtue  and  energy  b^  which    the  queen  he  expressed  his  regret 
alone  they  could  be  extricated,  a    for  the  great  fault  he  had  commit- 
proclamation    was     published   at    ted,  requesting  her  pardon  for  his 
Madrid  which  excited  an  extraor-    dej^  of  the  truth,  and  her  media- 
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tm  for  his  fadicr'i  forgiveness,  had  been  long  thnwn  rm,  mi 
IherewercevidentlycircumstaneM  their  execution  had  be«n  tcpeaifdt 
ilacing  to  this  transaction,  involT-  ly  bought  off  by  vast  premtams. 
ig  it  in  an  air  of  myiiery  which  During  the  preceding  yesr  it  bid 
mealone  could  fully,  develop.  The  become  a  topic  of  cerious  delibcrar 
rince  royal  of  Spain,  after  being  tion,  between  the  cabinets  ot  Gmt 
rrected  on  a  charge  of  heading  a  Britain  and  PortugJ,  Jwheher,  in 
mspiracy  for  the  dethronement  the  ease  of  actual  invauon  by 
ad  murder  of  his  f  ither,  and  de-  France,  the  Portuguese  cotirt 
icted  withthe  proofs  of  ^u'lt  upon  might  not  be  advantageously  uatit- 
is  person,  is,  within  a  fow  d^y^:,  ferred  to  it«  dependencies  in  Sontk 
berated  from  arrest -and  receiTes  America  j  and  the  adoption  of  thrj 
le  royal  pardoii)  on  a  confession,  plan  is  stated  to  h^ive  been  then 
'faich,  instead  of  expressing  re-  resolved  on,  in  the  event  suppowdi 
lone  tor  a  crime  itt  which  nature  Tiiis  ewen!  however  did  not  theft 
luddeis,  iutimatea  regret  for  dit-  take  place,  but  appeared,  nan',  by 
bediencBi  admits  the  commission  Bonaparte  to  be  finally  decided 
F  a  ercat  fault,  alleges  that  he  on.  An  army  ot  40,000  men  wai 
crtainly  ought  to  have  attempted  ordered  to  be  assembled  at  Bayi 
sthing  without  the  king's  consent,  onne.  The  French  ambassador, 
lit  that  he  had  been  surprised  in  having  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
n  unguarded  moment !  The  ei-  thake  the  Srmness  of  the  prince 
ressions  of  penitence  adopted  cer-  regent,  quitted  Lisbon,  and  the 
unly  convey  no  idea  of  a  heinous  Spanish  ambassador  soon  followed 
ime.  On  the  other  hand,  a  his  rxatnple.  These  events  were 
lanksgiving  ordered  for  his  ma-  notified  by  the  prince  to  the  chain« 
sty's  deliverance  still  preserved  ber  of  commerce  for  the  informa. 
le  idea  of  a  regicidal  conspiracy  {  tton  of  the  British  factory ;  and  the 
ir  joining  in  which  the  prince's  in-  preparations  which  Jjad  been  pre- 
lequate  language  of  contrition  Tiously  commenced  by  them,  for 
id  cMifession  appears  unquestionii  arranging  their  aflFairs,  ditposing  of 
ily  a  singular  ground  for  his  for-  their  property,  and  settling  £eir 
iveness.  accounts,  were  now  continued 
The  situation  of  Portugal  du-  with  redoubled  urgency.  The 
iigthis  year  eicitedparticu'lar  and  activity  and  coldfusion  were  «• 
icommon  interest.  While  die  treme.  The  mojt  eitraTagant 
iges  of  the  Moniteur  abounded  lerms  were  demanded  for  the  con- 
philippics  against  ihe  English  veyanea  of  British  settlertt  with 
iveniment  for  the  Danish  espe~  tlieir  families,  to  Enaland,  in  Tes> 
U'on,  iu  an  attack  on  neutral  sels  but  iii  adupted  for  accommo- 
;hts,  which  no  circum^tanceg  dation  and  even  forsecuviiy.  With- 
uld  even  palliate,  and  which  in  three  ^Teelu,.iiowever,  trom  the 
erited  the  detestation  of  man  and  proclamation  or  notice  above  mea- 
e  vengeance  of  heav*in,  France  tionecj,  the  rjtangemcnts  for  re- 
IS  preparing  lo  invade  the  terri-  moving  British  i^ropetty  and  re- 
ries  of  th»  house  of  Bragan/.a,  jidents  were  nearly  completed,  ^lod 
;rely  becattse  it  would  not  de-  on  tbe'iSdofOcEoberthepansofthe 
ice  from  that  neutrality  whictt  l:ingdom>we;'eorc!ered  tobsiclaei 
raelf  pronounced  thus  sacred  and  against  all  the  ships  of  war  and 
iolable.    Menaces  to  this  eifect  merchant  ve^tclsof  Graau  Britain. 
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.  In  the  mean  time  the  Portuguese 
navy  was  prepared  with  all  pos* 
sible  expedition.  TJie  royal  fur- 
niture and  treasures  were  packed 
up.  The  conveniences  and  neces- 
saries for  a  longi  voyage^  and  for 
various  establisnments  on  the  ar.| 
rival  of  the  fleet  at  its  destination^ 
vefe  assiduously  collected,  and  ar* 
rangementfr  were  made  for  the  new 
government  abroad,  and  for  a  re- 
gency at  home*  The  British  am- 
bassador was  indefatigable  in  his 
attempts  to  confirm  the  resolution 
of  the  court,  and  perpetually  con- 
trasting the  independence  and  qlory 
of  the  new  empire  in  South  A^ 
merica,  with  the  abject  vassalage 
and  contemptible  insignificance 
which  alone  could  be  expected, 
were  the  prince  to  continue  in  his 
European  dominions.  A  reluc- 
tance,  however,  to  quit  the  shores 
of  dut  country  which  he  had  so 
long  governed,  and  which  had 
given  him  birth,  was  not  unfre-. 
quently  manifested  by  the  prince ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  time 
iipproacbed  for  his  embarkation  on 
an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude 
and  crisis,  he  appeared  less  disin- 
clmed  to  make  sacrifices .  from 
which  he  had  previously  shrunk 
with  disdain.  So  far  indeed  did 
his  wishes  to  conciliate  France  pre- 
vail, that  on  the  8th  of  November 
he  signed  an  order  for  detaining 
the  ^w  British  subjects,  and  the 
small  portion  of  British  property, 
which  remained  in  his  dominions. 
On  the  publication  of  this  order 
krd  Strangford  demimded  his  p<Uis- 
porrs,  and,  presenting  a  final  re- 
inonf.trance  to  the  court,  pri>ceed- 
ed  to  join  the  squadron  under  sir 
Sydney  Smith,  which  had  been  sent 
to  die  coast  of  Portugal  to  assist 
in  saving  the  royal  family,  or,  in 
the  worst  event,  to  prevent,  by  •  all 
possible   means*    the    Portuguese 


fleet  from  falling  into  the  posses# 
sion  of. the  enemy.  A  mostrigon 
rous  blockade  of  the  Tag;n8  wai 
immediately  resolved  on ;  but,  aftw 
a  few  days,  the  intercourse  of  tht 
j^ritish  ambassador  and  the  couri 
was  renewed^  at  (lie  request  of  tha 
former,  who,  on  proceeding,  unt 
der  assurances  or  protection,  to 
Lisbon,  found  all  the  apprehensioAs 
of  the  prince  now  directed  to  ^ 
French  army,  and  all  his  hopes  \q 
a  British  fieet.  To  >  explain  this^ 
singular  change  it  must  be  obserV« 
ed  tluit,  between  the  departure  and 
return  of  lord  Strangford,  the^ 
prince  had  received  ijitelli?ence«. 
that  Bonaparte  had  fulminated 
against  him  one  of  those  edict$ 
which- have  almost  invariably  been 
followed  by  his  subversion  of 
thrones.  It  had  been  prpnounce4 
that  the  house  of  Brac;anza  had 
ceased  to  reign.  To  tnis  al^m> 
ing  denunciation,  which  cut  off  ali 
hope  of  compromise  even  by  die 
most  humiliating  submission,  may, 
be  ascribed  tiie  complaeency,  Qr> 
rather  rapture,  with  which  the  pro- 
position for  renewed  intercourse 
with  England  was  accepted;  a. 
proposition,  indeed,  which  there 
can  be  no  doubc,  would,  within  a 
short  interval,  if  not  received  by 
the  court,  have  been  made,  by  it. 
So  great  was  the  agitation  now  ex- 
hibited by  this  court,  that  it  ma- 
nifested as  much  avidity  to  ac* 
complish  the  enierprl&e,  as  it  ha4 
previously  shown  hesitation  and 
reluctance.  The  interview  took 
place  on  the  */7th  of  November, 
and  on  t#e  morning  o£  the  29tb 
the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed  out  of 
the  Tagus  with  the  whole  of  the 
royal  family  of  Bragan-za,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  faithful 
counsellors,  and  respectable  and 
Qpideat  adherents.  The  fleet  con* 
sisted  of.  eight  sail  pf  the  line  and 
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fear  1arf>e  frigates,  and  sereral 
other  TMsels  of  war,  besides  a  nam* 
berof  Bratn  sbtps^  and  amounted 
in  all  to  S6  sail,  containing  about 
18^000  Portuguese  subjects.  As 
ftey  passed  through  the  British 
squadrony  a  reciprocal  salute  was 
iired,  and  the  spectacle  was  in 
several  respeots  grand  and  interest* 
higy  from  the  circumstance  of  ^ 
two  squadrons  ^meeting  in  the  most 
cordial  friendshipy  which  but  two 
days  before  were  in  hostility,  and 
from  the  singularity  and  magni* 
tude  of  the  enterpTise,  for  the  ac*- 
complishment  of  which  they  were 
BOW  cooperating. 

The  connecuon  between  Brazil 
and  Portdgaly  which  last  was  ex* 
tremely  jealous  of  its  monopoly^ 
being  now  suspended,  Brazil  must 
rtctvrt  directly  from  England 
(the  only  link  by  which  it  is  now 
connected  witfc  Europe),  not  only 
all  those  commodates  with  whicjfi 
it  used  to  be  circuitoui^y  supplied 
by  her,  but  likewise  those  articles, 
or  substitutes  for  them,  which  it 
used  to  derive  from  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Portugal  itself:  so 
that,  in  fact,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  war,  England  must  be  to 
Brazil  the  sole  mart  for  European 
supply.  In  return  for  her  manu? 
factured  goods,  such  as  are  de- 
manded m  North  America,  an4 
the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  where  agriculture  is  sole- 
!y  or  7)rincipally  attended  to,  she 
will  receive  thpsc  articles  of  raw 
produce  which  will  constitute  the 
trade  most  highly  beneficial  to  her, 
afibrding  the  nKumfactu^r  a  fresh 
supply  m  return  for  the  labour 
already  expendc^l.  Some  peciir 
niary  assistance  may  not  improbat 
bly  be  expected  under  the  embarr 
rassmenfs  of  a  pew  imperial  esta* 
Uishment ;  but,  in  a  country  su- 
perabundant in  all  the  mfa&s  pf 


subsistence  and  even  of  luxnry, 
that  government  must  be  extreme* 
)y  deficient  in  wisdom,  which 
cannot,  withm  a  short  period,  fiir«r 
nish  all  requisite  expenses  for  dig** 
nity  and.  security  from  its  own 
resources.  The  prospect  therefore 
exhibited  to  Great  Britain  m  con^ 
5iequence  of  this  expatriation  of  the 
Portuguese  goveniroeat  is  in  a 
high  degree  pleasing.  A  rising 
empire  will  thus  be  established^ 
rap'dly  advancing  in  popnbtinn, 
and  in' consequent  demands  upon 
tHe  arts  and  industry  of  Englsmd, 
and  furnishing  a  new  security  to 
that  maritime  dominion  which  is 
tlie  bulwark  of  her  independency* 
The  critical  situation  of  the  Span- 
ish dependencies,  in  consequence 
of  this  new  settlement,  may  be  con^ 
sidered,  also,  as  likely,  to  be  emi* 
nently  useful  in  checking  the  r»« 
pacity  of  French  aml)itian,  or  in 
supplying  compensation  for  its 
success. 

In  the  dominions  of  die  new 
sovereign  of  Naples,  no  event  of 
any  particular  consequence  and  in«« 
terest  took  place.    Whether  frcmi 
despair  of  success,  or  from  the  coa^ 
ciliatcry    nature   of  the   govern* 
ment,  the   Calabrian    insurrfctton 
scarcely  ex^hed  auy  further  alarm 
or  attention.    A  landing  ef  the 
prince  of  Hesse  with  a  number  of 
Sicilian  troops,  occasioned,  at  first, 
some  agiution,  and  was  attended 
with  some    unimportanl^  success. 
The   prince,  however,   vas  soon 
obliged  to  reimhark  his  troops,  aad 
his  military  chest  was  necessarily 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
impetuous  pursuit  of  the  enemjr* 
In  Naples  qie  goveniment  mainr 
tamed  a  tranquillity  but  raiidy  in<« 
termpted,  and  one  criminal  only 
during  the  year  was  executed  on 
a  charge  of  treason.    The  coii«i 
ques.t  iiraich  had  (^  made  ^J 

after 
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fiftcr  considerable  opposition  and  governor  required  their  suireQ^ 

blopdsbed,  and  with  the  loss,  it  is  at  discretion,  and  commenced  their 

stated,  of  30»000  of  the  troops  of  blockade   by    a   strong  body    of 

France*   appeared    Ckely     to    be  troopSy  preferring  to  reduce  them 

maintained  with  facility.    Indeed  by  famine  rather  than  an  assault, 

the  neglectful  and  degrading  ad«  A  scarcity  soon  began  to  J>e  fei^ 

mioiitnition  of  the  preceding  go-  and,  unless  a  supply  were  granted^ 

vemment,  devoted  only  to  shame-  they  threatened  to  fire  on  VaUette 

less    voluptuousness  and  oppres-  and  commit  all  the  ravage   and 

sire  rapacity,  rendered  it  4i^^ult  mi&chief  in  their  power.    A  refii- 

for  a  new  dynasty  not  to  exhibit  saI,  however,  was  eiven,  and  it  was 

several    advantageous    points    of  «oon  observable  that  unanimity  no 

contrast.     The    attention    which  longer  existed  '  in  the   regimenL 

was  manifested  by  the  existiog  so-  A  white  flag  was  hoisted,  but  ia 
vereign  to  the  order,  employm<|nt,  ^  the  same  instant  lowered,  and  the 

and  happiness  of  the  people,  was  turbulenrparty  unforxunately  pre* 

a  novelty  calculated  to  relax  the  vailed  in  this  conflict*    The  regi* 

prejudices  which  will  always  exist,  ment  was  now  summoned  again 

for  a  season,  against  a  usurped  to  surrender,  and  rely  on  the  ge^ 

government,  and  appeared  gradu-  neral's    clemency,    but   answered 

ally  prepsffing  the    period  when  only  by  former  demands  and  me* 

gratitude  and  loyalty  might  uni*  oaces.  In  consequence  of'  the  want 

versally  prevail.  of  provisions,  however,  the  wive^ 

On  Sicily  no  attempt  was  made  ;ind  children  of  the  officers  wete 

by  France,  and  eight  thousand  of  permitted  to  quit  the  fort;  and, 

the  English  troops  stationed  there  soon  after,  all  the  officers  of  artil* 

returned  home  towards  the  close  lery  were  also  suffered  to  kaire  it 

of  the  year  under  sip  John  Moore>  on  the  same  account*    The  gate 

leaving    about    nine     thousand, .  being  thrown  open,  however,  for 

which  woe    deemed  adequate  to  this  purpose,  almost  every  man  in 

ffveij  probable  emergency.  the  regiment   suddenly  took  the 

The  island  of  Malta  was,  this  individual  resolution  to  avail  Jiimr 

year,  the  scene  of  an  alarming  dis^  self  of  the  chance,  of  escape,  and 

twbance     and     mutiny.      Counf  those  only  remained  who  consider^r 

Frober^s  regiment,  formed  of  aU  ed  that  they  had  not  the  slighte^ 

most  aU  nations,  was  stationed  In  chance  c^  pardon*    These  to  the. 

fort  RkaKoli,  from  which   inteL  number  of  twenty,  unpr^ared  for 

ligence  was  received  on  the  fourth  the  desertion  of  their  comrades^ 

of  April,  by  the  governor  of  Mai-  whom,    however,    they    had  no 

ta,  that  a  most  ^nous  mutiny  had  power  to  retain,  remained  in  die 

broke  out  in  thii  regiment,  in  at*  fort,  and  the  grand  object  of  the 

tempting  to  quell  which,  the  ma*  commander  was  now  to  prevent 

jor  was  wounded,  and  the  adju-  their  escape.    Jn  tlie  mean  time 

tant  and    several    privates    were  the  regiment  w^s  marched  into  the 

killed.    The   mutineers,    speedily  city,  under  a  strong  ^guard,  and 

afterwards,   demanded     thne    dis-  courts  martial  were  immediately 

charge    of   the   regiment,  a  free  established,  by  which  25  of  the 

pardon,  and  ships  and  money  to  instigators  of  the  insurrection  wei^ 

convey  them   home,  threatening,  condemned  to  die.    During  their 

o^  r^^ualy  lo  fire  th^  city*    The  progress  to  the  place  of  executioun 

thejr 
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ttitj  experienced  -^l  possible  rQ>  tk>n,  and  sometimes  dancing  on  the 

proach   and  annoyance  from  the  ramparts  \9ith  a  view  to  conceal' 

mhabttants,  which  the  most  invete-  from  the  spectators,  and, if  possible, 

rate  rage   could    possibly  inflicf*  from  themselves,  the  desperation 

Ten  were  executed  on  a  gallowsic  of  their  circumstances*    'They  at 

and  esihibited,  in   their  last  mo^  lengtli  threw  two  shells  into  Va). 

inentSf  a  spectacle  of  phrensy  and  lette,  and r  discharged  a  piece  of  ar- 

horror,  mingling  derision  and  exe»  tiilery  at^t»  Elmo,    The  fort  was 

cration»  dancing  and  despair.    The  immediately,  in   eoosequence,  or« 

others  were  shot }  but  so  ill  con-  dered  to  be  scaled.    Two  of  them 

trived  were  the  arrangements  for  were  taken  prisoners.    The    rest, 

this  purpose^  that  two  volleys  were  after    discharging,    four    mortars 

fired  without  the  intended  effect,  against  the  city,  retired  to  tlie  ma« 

and  several  of  the  convicts,  uniible  gazine,  and,  on  the  evenipg  of  the 

to  endure  any  longer  so  dreadful  a  19th,  their  provisions  having  uttcr« 

crisis  of  suspense,  rose  on  their  feot  ly  failed,  blew  up  the  buildii^  con* 

and  ran  towards  the  fortifications,  taining  nearly  600  barrels  of  pow* 

The  soldiex;s  pursued  and  Bred  in  der.     Such  was  its  designed  con* 

confusion;   the  mob  intermingled  struction,   however,  that    the  ex- 

with  the  soldiers,  and  two  of  them,  plosion  burst  towards  the  sea.   On- 

in  the  extreme  disorder  which  took  ly  the  windows  of  the  city  were 

plac^  were  wounded.      Two  of  considerably  .damaged,  and,  in  the 

the  flying  criminals  threw  them-  fort  itself,  only  three  soldiers  lose 

aelves  at  length  over  the  ramparts,  their  lives.    What  is  still  more  ex- 

and  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  their  traordinary,  the  perpetrators  them* 

£ill.    Several    of  the   remainder,  selves  of  this  desperate  act.surviv* 

unable  to  move,  lay  bleeding  and  ed,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  foOT 

neglected  in  the  agony  of   their  of  them  were  apprehended    and 

wounds,  and  were  at  length  shot  hanged. 

through  at  the  muzzl^  of  the  mus-        It  is  generally  understood,  that, 

quet.      These    wretched,   though  in  the  mode  of  raising  the  regiment 

unquestionably  criminal,  men  were,  of    Frobor^,  several  unjust  mea* 

in  the  first  instance,  not  protected  surcs  had  been  adopted,  and  pro- 

against  the  missile  weapons  of  the  mises   made  which  were  neglect* 

populace ;  they  were  suffered  to  re-  ed  to  be  performed.     The  articles 

snaia  more  than  two  hours  upon  of  war  are,  rrtoreover,  stated  never 

the  ground  before  tlieir  sentence  to  have   been  explained  or  even 

fvas  attempted  to  be  executed ;  and,  read  to  thenr.     If  necessity  obliges 

notwithstanding    repeated  impor-  the   employment  of  foreigners  in 

tunities  only  for  a  little  water,  re-  tlie  British  servTce,>the  terms   of 

ceived  not  the  least  attention  to  engagement  ouj^ht  uudoubtedly  ta 

their  wishes*    The  proceedings  of  be  specified  to  tliem  with  the  most 

the  day  were,  indeed,  by  no  means  perfect  accuracy  and  fiiUness.  *  I  he 

calculated  to  display  the  mardi*  lew*er  are  the 'ties  of  natural  sym- 

ness  oir  humanity  of  the   British  pathy  existing  in  such  connections, 

character.  the  more  defined  and  close  should 

'    The  miserable  remnant  of  the  be  those  of  convention  ;  and  the 

mutineers  who  were  now  shut  up  more  liable  to  turbulence  and  de- 

in  the  fort,  were,  sometimes  seen  rangement   any  particular  kpeeies 

^itering  at^ut  in  suUen  resigna^  of  force  may  be»- the  <tiictevacton» 

tiou 
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tioQ  diouli  be  paid  to  r^>ress  as  even  their  exterminatioii.  The 
nroch  as  possible  the  tendencies  insurrection  took  place  in  Julj*' 
to  disafiection,  not  only  by  6rm  and  the  exceptionable'  badges 
discipline,  but  by  an  undeviating  which  had  led  to  the  tragedy,  had 
adherence  to  good  faith  and  ho*  almost  immediately  been  ordered 
noun  to  be  no  longer  enforced.  Buc» 
In  the  East  Indies  nothing  oc-  for  many  months  after  alarm  and 
carted  thiii  year  to  require  very  apprehension  had  by  no  means 
particular  attention.  'From  the  subsided,  and,  even  in  December, 
invesiigatien  instituted  on  the  it  was  diought  expedient  at  Fort 
subject  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  St.  George  to  issue  a  prodama- 
it  appeared  that  some  alterations  tion,  assuring  the  native  troops^ 
had  been  introduced  by  the  mi«  in  the  most  solemn  manner*  that 
litary  power  in  the  dres$  of  the  the  respect  which  had  been  hither- 
native  trbops,  which  were  supposed  to  invariably  shown  to  their  re* 
by  them  %o  interfere  with  the  de«  ligion  and  customs  would  be  at 
tjgnations  of  their  respective  casts,  ways  continued,  and  that  no  inter** 
and  excited,  in  consequence,  a  high  ruption  would  be  given  to  any  na<» 
degree  of  alienation  and  disgust,  tive,  whether  Hindoo  or  MussuU 
Thcse  regulations,  however,  were  man,  in  the  practice  of  his  religious 
ttiU  persisted  in.  Two  of  the  ob*  ceremonies.  The  firm  wisdonf 
j^tors  were  punished,  and  the  rest  and  judicious  lenity  of  the  civil 
were  pardoned.  Not  only  at  Vcl-  administration  of  this  empire  will, 
lore  but  at  Seringapatam,  the  spi-  it  is  hoped,  ever  be  an  effectual 
rit  of  dissatisfaction  strongly  pre-  check  on  the  impetuosity  too  oftett 
vailed,  and  it  was  a  frequent  ob-  connected  with  habits  of  military 
scrvation,  that  the  next  attempt  command.  The  transaction  at 
of  the  government  of  India  would  Vellore  attests  the  critical  Ibunda-' 
be  to  make  the  Sepoys  Christians,  tion  of  British  power  in  India,  and 
The  consequence  at  length  was,  shows,  tliat  no  measure  should  brf 
diat  the  native  troops  were  wrought  adopted  which  has  not  been  mi- 
up  to  a  pitch  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  nuteiy  investigated,  as  one  act  of 
their  ancient  institutions,  and  of  frivolous  autnority  or  puerile  caw 
vengeance  against  tliose  who  pre-  price,  the  removal  of  a  turban  or 
smned  thus  frivolously  to  annihi-  the  institution  of  a  tonsure,  may 
late  what  were  deemed  the  most  introduce  the  horrors  of  the  most 
solemn  and  sacied  of  all  human  sanguinary  revolution.— —In  these 
concerns,  which  led  to  the  mas-  circumstances  the  restrictions  upon 
sacre  at  V^lore;  nor  would  it  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  public 
have  been  surprising  if  tlie  coup  meetings,  which  were  this  year 
tagion  spread,  and  almost  super-  enforced  by  new  orders,  are  mea- 
I^uman  exertions  of  fanaticism  nad  sures  of  essential  policy^  and  will 
given  a  fatal  shock  to  the  British  be  objected  to  only  by  those  who 
govertmtent  in  India*  Commo-  make  no  allowance  for  seasons  and 
tiims  vrete  observed  in  various  situations,  and  ai^  noi  aware  chat 
<x>rpi  of  native  soldiers,  and  ap-  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  go- 
prehensions  were  entettained  by  vemment  should  always  propor- 
£nglish  residents  that  plots  might-  tion  the  restraints  upon  liberty,  to 
be  ai ranging,  and  on  the  point  of  the  danger  of  popular  licentious- 
eiecution^    which    comprehended  ness. 

A  con- 
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.   A  connection  was  thisyear  form-  bk,  sind  who  possessed  a   ttrem|f 

td  by  Bonapirte  with  Persia,  ori«  attachment  to  the  English  connec* 

ginaily  with  the  idea  of  annoying  lion.     It  was  announced  by  Christ 

the  emperor  of  Russia,  but  with  tophe  to  his  army  in  August,  that 

the  ultimate  view  probably  of  de-  Great  Britain  had  relfognised  him 

riving  assistance  from  her  in  his  as  chief  of    the   government  of 

meditated  schemes  against  the  In*  Hayu,  sind  had  determined  to  con- 

dian  empire  of  Great  Bxitain.  l^he  tribute  to  the  establishihent  of  his 

cooperation  of  Russia  also,  in  this  supremacy.    That    some  conven* 

project,   might  undoubtedly   pro-  tion  had  been  formed,  at  this  pe- 

auce  an  experiment  well  calculated  riod,  with  the  ezistilfg  dozntnant 

to  alarm*     The    immense    terri-  power    may    easily    be    credited. 

toriei    of  Rus&ia    almost    border  This  was  indeed    become   highly 

upon  India ;  and  the  marquis  WeU  desirable     and     expedient.     The 

ksley  has  intimated,  that  from  this  English  trade  with  St.  Donungo 

4|uarter,  or  by  the  invasion   of  a  has  recently  become  so  consider* 

new  and  unknown  enemy  from  the  able,  that  probably  at  the  present 

north-east   of    Asia,  the   English  moment  there  are  in  it  2000  British 

power  in  India  is  not  unlikely  to  subjects,  owners  or  consignees  of 

meet  with  themostserious  attack.  A  pro|)erty  to  the  amount  m  half  a 

system  of  vigilance  is,  on  every  side,  million  sterling.    A  treaty  of  com* 

requisite  to  prevent  the  access  of  merce  therefore  must  have  been 

evil ;  and  it  must  ever  be  remem-  consideredas  highly  important  ;and 

bered,  that  the  mild  and  beneficent  should  the  island  be  able  to  preserve 

government  which  will  necessUri-  its   independence,  the   connection 

jy  eicite  all  the  ardour  of  grati-^  may  be  hereafter  extended  to  al« 

tude,  and  devotion  of  patriotism^  most  indefinite  mutual  advantage. 

in  the  natives  of  this  peninsula.  In  Jamaica  the  distresses  of  the 

will  prove  its  most  effectual  pro-  planters    and   merchants    appeat 

tectlon  against  invasion.  to  have  excited  a  stale  of  the  roost 

In  the  West  Indies  the  island  of  agitated  feeling.    In  the  house  of 

St.  Domingo  experienced  a  change  assembly,  the    prospective   consent. 

of  government,  by  which  general  quencesof  the  abolition  of  the  slave 

Christophe,  who,  after  the  destruc-  trade  were  represented   as  about 

tion  of  Dessalines,  became  lord  of  to  jgive  the  fatal  blow  to  the  re- 

the  ascendant,  was  established  as  mams  of  that  prosperity  by  which 

president  for  life,  and  generalissi-  this  colony  had  been  formerly  di^ 

mo  <^  the  forces  of  the  i»and.    An  .stinguished.    tt  was  resolved,  that 

opposition  however  of  a   formi-  by  this  n)easurctlie  funds  by  means 

4able  character,  and  headed    by  of  which   Jamaica  was  now  de« 

I'eneralPetionySoonocci^rr^.  Hos-  fended  would   necessarily  be  d&» 

tilities  were  carried  on  with  ex.  stioyeds  that  this  interference  with 

treme  activity  and   vigour,   and  the    internal    r^ulations   of  tfaa 

though,  by  the  last  accounts,  civil  island,  combined  with  it  as  much 

inflict  was  by  no  means  actual*  Uburpation  as   unpolic^;   that    it 

ly  terminated,   thore   appeared  a  was    pregnant    with    impoverish* 

prospect  of  its  being  soon  decided  ment  and  msurrecUon,  and  all  the 

in  favour  of  the  president,  whose  evils 'of  revolatioh  and  massacre  ; 

valour,  humanity,  and  good  sense  and  that  the  continuance  of  alle- 

^dered  this  result  highly  de^in^  giance  could  depend  only  on  thft 

continuance 
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wntinaance  of  protectioiv  *  The 
ihdccomus  latitude  of  TepreseiUH* 
tioti,  and  licentioas  intimations 
thus  eipployed  by  the  colonial  le- 
gi^ture,  unquestionably  merit  the 
Tcpreheosion  of  the  presiding  go* 
▼cnuncni. 

In  England,  the  very  measure 
which  kts  led  to  ih?s  impetuous 
and  menacing  languai?e  in  Jamai- 
ca, was  received,  as  already  men- 
tioned, with  the  highest  gratitude 
«nd  joy.    The  idea  and  wish  were 
almost  immediately  expressed,  that 
a  connectiort  might  be  formed  with 
Africa,  vhich  might  tend  some- 
what to  compensate  for  the  ra* 
fagcs  which  that  quarter  of  the 
World  had   sustained  from  its  in«> 
terct>urse  with  the  British  empire. 
Avery  uumerotis  and  highly  re- 
spectable    meeting   of   noblemen 
and  gentlemen  was  held  at  Free- 
mason's hall,  to  considt.T  of  means 
jpr  improving    the    opportunity 
presented  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
slave  trade,  for  promoting  an  useful 
commerce  with  Africa,  and  extend- 
ing to  it  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion.   The   duke    of   Gloucesteri 
•  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  ad- 
vcfrted    in    appri>priate    ana    ani- 
nuted  terms  to  the  merits  of  those 
bdividoals   whose  persevering  ef- 
forts  had    most    tended  to  wipe 
away  the  national  disgrace  incur- 
red by  the  slave-trade,  and  stated, 
that   the    »ttempt  to    repair    die* 
Wrongs  endured  by  Africa  from 
Europe,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  following  up  of  the  prin- 
ciples whidi  had  led  to  the  termina- 
tion of  a  most  inhuman  traiRc.  The 
introdiQCtion  of  the  aits  of  social 
Kfc  was  an  object  in  every  point 
©f  view  worthy  the  exertions  of  a 
peat  and  glorious   people,   and, 
while  it  would  highly  gratify  the 
j^eral  philanthropist,  would,  by 
its  promotion   of  the  trade    and 


manufacture^    of   Great    Britain, 

be  dcenied  no  less  desirable  ani 
meritorious  by  the  genuine  patriot. 
A  series  of  resolutions,  explaining^ 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  was 
tlien  read  to  thecompanr.  It  wa« 
determineil,  that  they  snould  imr 
mediately  f(jrm  themselves  into  a 
society,  to  be  called  The  African 
Imtinition,  with  a  view  to  carry- 
ing the  above  purpose  into  effect; 
and  a  committee  was  nppnint^d 
to  draw  up  laws  and  regulations 
for  its  government. 

After  tracing    the   pro?rress  of 
destruction,  and  perusing  the  pages 
of  blood  which    are    almost    ex* 
clusively  presented  in  the  history 
of  nations,  the  feeling   mind   de- 
rives no   small    relief  from   such 
notices  as   these,    which  preclude 
it,  indeed,  from  that  absolute  de- 
spair   of   the  cause  .  of  humanity 
into  which   the   wrongs    and  ra- 
vages, the  follies  and  passions  ex- 
hibited in   almost  every  ^point  of 
this  mismanaged    world,    are,  at 
certain  moments,  ready  to  plunge 
it.     In  connecdon  with  imporTant 
establishments,  tending   to  substi- 
tute for  the  war  of  man  on  man, 
an  innocent   and    beneficial   com- 
munication, may  be  properly  men- 
tioned the   history  of  any  disco- 
veries which  counteract  the  depre- 
dations of  disease.      Daring  the 
former  year,    the    parliament    of 
Great  Brit  lin  referred  to  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  for  its  delibe- 
rate  and    decided    opinion,     the 
subject  of  vaccination,  which  had 
been  brought  into  very  extensive 
practice,  but  objections  to  which- 
were  still  entertained  by  many  in 
the  British  empire,  while,  in  coun- 
tries the  most  ignor.int  and  super- 
stitious, it  seemed  to  have  home 
down  all  prejudice.     The  excep- 
tions, to  its  efficacy,  and  the  nature 
of  its  ^onsequemfesy  were  presumed 

by 
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by  numbers  to  preclude  any  gene* 
tai  advantage  from  the  discovery* 
It  was  an  object,  therefore,  of  na* 
tional  consequence  to  set  this  in« 
terestizig    question,  if  possible,  at 
rest*    The  college   of  physicians, 
m  order  to  do  perfect  justice  lo 
the  subject  thus  referred  to  them, 
applied  to  all  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical societies,  as  well  as  colleges, 
m  tlie  united  kingdom,  and  invited 
the  contributions,  likewise,  of  all 
experienced  persons  whether  pri- 
yate  or  professional.     Having  tnus 
procured  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  the  most    authentic    evi- 
dence,  they  were  prepared  to  make 
their*  report ;  the  most  interesting 
points  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  following  statement.    Vaccina- 
tion appears  in  almost  all  cases 
perfectly  safe,  exciting  only  a  slight 
disease,  which    does   not  prevent 
those  under  it  from  following  their 
Usual    occupations*     It  has   been 
communicated    to   pennant  wo- 
men, and  to  infants  m  Uie  state  of 
dentition,  with  the  most  complete 
security,    and,  in  this  respect,   is 
extremely  superior  to  the  inocu- 
lated small  pox,  which  sometimes 
occasions  alarming  symptoms,  and 
is  in  a  few  cases  fatal.     Tlie  secu- 
rity    derived     from     vaccination 
against  die  small  pox  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  can  be,  perhaps,  expected 
from  any  human  discovery  ;  and  it 
appears  that,  in  a  given  number  of 
vaccinated  persons,  there  are  not 
by  any  means  so  many  failures  as 
there  are  deaths  In  an  equal  num* 
ber  of  persons  subjected  to  vario- 
lous infection,— a  consideration  most 
decisive  of  the  superiority  of  vac- 
cination.    It  is  also  a  fact  of  ex- 
treme importance,  confirmed    by 
the  investigations  of  the  college, 
that,  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
the  small  pox,  whether  by  casual 
infection  or  by  inoculation,   has 
3 


succcdcd  vaccination,  Its  symptoms 
have  been  deprived  of  their  usual 
malignity.  In  opposition  to  the 
statement  by  which  many  faave 
been  deluded  and  prejudiced,  tbat 
vaccination  .intrpduces  alarming 
and  dangerous  diseases  into  the 
constitution,  the  testimonies  ad- 
duced are  most  decided,  in  de- 
claring that  vaccination  dOes  lest 
mischief  to  the  constitution,  and 
less  frequently  occasions  other 
diseases,  than  the  small  pox,  nata« 
ral  or  inoculated.  The  advan- 
ta^s  of  vaccination,  then,  to  die 
individual  arise  from  its  mildness, 
its  safety,  and  its  consequences. 
With  regard  to  society  its  benefits 
are,  that  it  spreads  tio  infection^ 
and  can  be  communicated  only 
by  inoculation.  The  importance 
of  vaccination  must  be  determined 
by  the  consideration  of  the  pemi* 
cious  effects  of  the  small  pox*  A 
sixth  part  of  all  tliose  who  are  zu 
tacked  by  tlie  natural  small  pox 
are  supposed  to  be  destroyed  hj 
it.  Even  by  inoculation,  wherr 
it  has  been  general  in  parishes  and 
towns,  the  deaths  have  usually 
been  iq  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  hundred.  t«Jearly  one  tenth 
of  the  whde  mortality  in  Londoo 
was  occasioned  by  the  small  poxi 
and,  beneficial  as  the  practice  of 
inoculation  has  been  to  indivtdu* 
als,  it  has  preserved  a  constant 
source  of  contagion,  which  has,  in 
reality,  increased  the  number  of 
deaths  by  the  natural  disease.  Tbe 
great  and  uncontroverted  superi* 
ority  of  vaccination  consists  in  its 
not  communicating  any  casual  in- 
fection, and  in  its  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  indivtdinil  without 
being  at  the  same  jtime  prejudicial 
to  the  public.  The  grounds  on 
which  the  opposers  of  vacdnation 
rested  their  opinion,  and  the  evi- 
dence they  adducttd,  were  examin* 

'  ed 
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cd  by  the   college   with  pecnliar  themselves,  as  their  evidence  wa« 

attention.     Their  afgumenls  were  more  easily  ascerCainable.     F^om 

foundto  consist  in  hypothetical  rea-  the  whole  of  the  testimony  sub« 

soninpf,  or  in  hearsay  testimonies ;  mitted  to.  their  consideration^    tt 

and  the  flints  which  they  advanced  .was  regarded  by  them  as  their  duty 

wereeitliermisapprehendqdormis-  strongly  to  recommend  the  prac* 

represented,  or  fell  under  the  de-  tice  of , vaccination.  The  nvmber» 
scripdon   of    cases    of  Imperfect.   t}ie  respectability,  the  disinterested* 

small  pox,  or  constituted  in  a  few  ncss,  and  the  Extensive  experience 

instances  those  ideallcal  exceptive  iof  its  advocates,  form  a  striking 
cases  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  •  contrast  with,  the  feeble  and  ifUr 
vaccination,  which  the  college  rea^J  '  perfect  testimony  of^a  few  ^oppo* 

dily   admitted  to    have    actually  nbnts,  and  many  who  were  at  first 

occurred;  and  stich  as  may,  also,  ardent  opposers  of  the  practice  may 

be  produced  against  the  validity  be  classed  now    among  its  most 

of  vnrioloi^rr   inpcuhition.       The  valuable  supporters.     Tbe.advan« 

testimony  of  the  successful  prac-  tage  of  tlie  practice  therefore  ap- 
tice  of  vaccination  in  every,  part  of'   pears  to  be  as  firmly  established* 

Europe,  and  through  the  vast  con-  as  the  nature  of  the  question  will 

tinents  of  Asia  and  America,  must  admit ;  and  the  public  may  reason* 

be  regarded  as  strongly  confirm-  ably  anticipate  n>e  period  when  all 

In?  me   evidence  'ot   tiiose  facts  opposition  to  it  will  cease,  and  the 

which  have  occumed  in  Great  Bri-  ravages  of  the  natural,  small,  pox 

tain ;  to  which,  however^  the  col*  will  be  terminated  by  the  general 

lege  hoLrer    j^articulflrly    confined  concarrence  of  mankind. 
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PRINCIPAL    OCCURRENCES 


In  the  Year  1807. 


JANUARY. 

Admiraby-officet  Jan.  3. 

[A  letter  from  commodore  Owen 
to  lord  Keith  inclosed  the  fol« 
lowing :] 

His  majesty* s  sloop  Spitfire^ 
DownSf  Die,  ^19, 
Sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  that  I  had  scarce  dis- 
patched the  Friendship  (recaptured 
brig)  for  the  Downs,  of  which  I 
bad  informed  you  by  letter,  but 
that  I  discovered  a  sail  in  the  £. 
N.  £.  being  then  on  our  lee  beam, 
to  which  I  immediately  gave  chase, 
and  am  happy  to  acquaint  you, 
that  by  half-past  five  A,  M.  I  got 
up  with  her;  but  in  consequence 
of  her  temerity  and  perseverance, 
she  would  not  bring-to  till  nearly 
under  the  muzzles  of  our  guns, 
by  which  her  captain  and  third  of- 
ficer were  killed,  and  four  men  sc* 
verely  wounded,  one  of  whom  had 
bis  arm  amputated  by  our  sur- 
geon. She  proves  to  be  the  Deux 
rreres  lugeer  privateer  of  14  guns, 
four  of  which  only  were  mounted, 
the  rest  in  the  hold,  and  with  55 
men.  She  was  at  the  taking  of 
the  Friendship  yesterday,  in  com- 
pany with  L'Espoir,  another  lug- 
ger, and  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
has  escaped,  as  ^e  bad  the  mas« 


ter  and  crew  of  the  Friendship  on 
board.  Having  so  many  prisoners, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  bear  up 
with  the  lugger  for  the  Downs,  of 
which  I  hope  you  will  approve. 

The  oflBcers  and  crew  behaved 
with  every  alacrity  during  the 
chase.  I  have,  &c. 

R.  Parry 

Commod.  E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen, 

Clyde, 
The  following  is  an  interesting  let- 
ter on  an  American  expedition 
of  discovery  under  the  command 
of  captain  Lewis :  from  this, 
which  is  written  by  capt.  Clark, 
second  in  command,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  expedition  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  through 
the  continent  between  the  rivers 
Missouri  and  Columbia,  and  in 
navigating  the  Columbia  down 
to  the  Pacific. 

St.  Lou'fs,  Sept.  23,  1806. 
Dear  brother. 
We  arrived  at  this  place  at 
twelve  o'clock  to-day,  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  we  remained 
during  the  last  winter,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Columbia  river. 
This  station  we  left  on  the  27th 
of  March  lust,  and  should  have 
reached  St.  Louis  early  in  Auprusl, 
had  we  not  been  detained  by  die. 
snow,  which  baired  our  passage 
across  the  rocky  mountains  until 
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the  24th  of  June.  In  returning 
through  those  mountains,  we  di- 
vided ourselves  into  several  parties, 
digressing  from  the  route  by  which 
we  went  oiit,  in  order  the  more 
cflFectually  to  explore  the  country, 
and  discover  the  most  practicable 
route  which  does  exist  across  tlie 
continent  by  the  way  of  the  Mis« 
souri  and  Columbia  rivers.  In 
this  we  were  completely  successful, 
and  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  such  as  Nature  has 
permitted,  we  have  discovered  the 
best  route  whicli  does  exist  across 
the  continent  of  Nortli  America  in 
that  direction.  Such  is  that  by 
way  of  the  Missouri  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids  below  the  great  falls 
of  that  river,  a  distance  of  2575 
miles  J  thence  by  land  passing  by 
the  rocky  mountains,  to  a  naviga- 
ble part  of  the  Kooskooske,  340  ; 
and  witli  the  Kooskooske  73  miles, 
Lewis's  river  154?  miles,  and  the 
Columbia  4i3  miles  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  making  the  total  distance 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Columbia  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  3554  miles.  The 
navigation  of  the  Missouri  may  be 
deemed  good  ;  its  difficulties  ajrise 
from  lis  falling  bapks,  timber  im- 
bedded in  the  mud  of  its  channqls, 
its  sand-bars  and  steady  rapidity  of 
its  current,  all  which  i^ay  be  over- 
come witli  a  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, by  using  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions. The  passage  by  land  of 
?40  miles  from  the  falls  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  Kooskoosjce,  is  the 
most  formidable  part  of  the  tract 
proposed  across  die  continent.  Qf 
this  distance,  200  miles  is  along  a 
good  j-oad,  and  140  miles  over 
tremendous  mountains,  which  for 
60  miles  are  covered  with  eternal 
snows.  A  passage  over  these 
mountains  is,   however,    practica- 


ble  from  the  latter  part  of  June  to 
the  last  of  September ;  and  the 
cheap  rate  at  which  horses  are  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Indians  of  the 
tocky  motintains,  and  ^^lt  ofthem, 
reduces  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion over  this  portage  to  a  mere 
.trifle..  Tjie  navigation  of  the 
Kooskooske,  Lewis's  river,  and 
the  Columbia,  is  safe  and  good 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  August,  by  making  three  por- 
tages on  th^  latter  river ;  the  first 
ot  which,  in  descending,  is  1200 
paces  at  the  falls  of  Columbia,  261 
miles  up  that  river ;  the  second  of 
two  miles,  at  the  long  narrows  sir 
miles  below  the  falls,  and  a  third, 
also  of  two  miles,  at  tlie  great  hi- 
pids,  65  miles  still  lower  down. 
The  tide  flows  up  the  Columbia 
183  miles,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  the  great  rapids.  Large  sloops 
may  with  safety  ascend  as  high  as 
tide  water,  and  vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen  reach  the  entrance  of  tbo 
Multnomah  river,  a  large  southcnx 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  which 
takes  its  rise  on  the  confines  of  New 
Mexico,  with  the  Callerado  and 
Apostle's  rivers,  discharging  itself 
into  the  Columbia,  125  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  consider  this  track  across  the  con- 
tinent of  immense  advantage  to 
the  fur  trade,  as  all  the  furs  col- 
lected in  nine-tenths  of  the  most 
valuable  fur  country  in  America, 
Xnay  be  conveyed  to  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  and  shipped  from 
thence  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
1  St  of  August  in  each  year ;  ancj 
will  of  course  reach  Canton  earlier 
than  the  furs  which  are  annually 
exported  from  Montreal  arrive  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  our  outward-bound  voyage, 
we  ascended  to  the  foot  of  the  ra- 
pids below  the  great  falls  of  the 
Missouri,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
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14tfa  of  June»  1805.  Not  having  were  compelled  to  Continue  our 
met  with  any  of  the  natives  of  the  route  by.  water, 
rocky  mountains,  we  were,  of  The  most  northerly  of  the  three 
course,  ignorant  of  the  passes  by  forks,  tliat  to  which  we  have  given 
land  which  existed  through  these  the  name  of  Jdfferson's  river,'  was 
mountains  to  the  Columbia  river ;  deemed  the  most  proper  for  our 
and  had  we  even  known  the  route,  purposes,  and  we  accordingly  as- 
we  were  destitute  of  horses,  which  cended  it  2I>8  miles  to  the  upper 
would  have  been  indispensably  ne»  forks,  and  its  extreme  navigable 
cessary  td  enable  us  to  transport  point.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
the  requisite  quantity  of  ammuni"  of  A-ugust,  1805,  I  arrived  at  the 
tion  and  other  stores  to  ensure  the  forlcs  oT  Jefferson's  river,  where  I 
remaining  part  of  our  voyage  down:  met  captain  Lewis,  who  had  pt-e* 
the  Columbia ;  we  therefore  de-  yiously  penetrated  with  a  party  of 
termined  to  navigate  the  Missouri,'  Uiree  men  to  tlie  waters  of  the 
as  far  as  it  was  praclidable,  or  un«  Columbia,  discovered  a  band  of 
less  we  met  "with  some  of  the  na«  the  Shoshone  nation,  and  had  found 
tives  from  whotn '  we  could  obtain  means  to  induce  35  of  their  chiefs 
horses,  and  information  of  the  coun-  and  warriors  to  accompany  him  to 
try.  Accordingly  we  took  a  most  that  place.  From  these  people  we 
laborious  portage  at  t'.ie  fall  of  learned  that  the  river  on  which 
the  Missouri,  of  18  miles,  which  they  resided  was  not  navtsable, 
we  efiected  with  our  canoes  and  and  that  a  passage  througn  the 
baggage  by  the  3d  of  July.  From  mountains  in  that  direction  was 
thence,  ascending  the  Missouri,  we  impracticable.  Being  unwilling  to 
penetrated  the  rocky,  mountain  at  confide  in  this  un^vourable  ac- 
the  distance  of  71  miles  above  the  count  of  the  natives,  it  was  con- 
upper  part  of  the  portage,  and  certed  between  captain  Lewis  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  three  f3rks  myself,  that  one  of  us  should  go 
of  that  river,  a  distance  of  180  forward  immediately  with  a  small 
miles  further.  Here  the  Missouri  party  and  explore  the  river  ;  while 
divides  into  three  nearly  equal  the  other,  in  ,the  interim,  should 
branches  at  the  same  point ;  the  lay  up  tlie  canoes  at  that  place,  and* 
two  largest  branches  are  nearly  of  engage  die  natives  witli  their  horses 
the  same  dignity,  sothat  we  did  not  to  assist  in  transporting  our  stores 
conceive  that  either  of  them  couldi  and  baggage  to  their  camp;  Ac* 
with  propriety,  retain  the  name  of  cordingly  I  set  out  the  neit  day» 
the  Missouri ;  and  therefore  called  passed  the  dividing  mountaiiis  be« 
these  streams  Jefferson's,  Madi*  tween  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
ibon's,  and  Gallatin's  rivers.  The  and  Columbia,  and  descended  the 
confluence  of  these  rivers  is  SSifS  river  whichr  I  since  called  the  East 
miles  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Mis«  fork  of  Louis's  river,  about  70 
soari  by  die  meanders  of  that  ri«  miles.  Finding  that  the  Indians* 
ver.  We  arrived  at  the  three  forks  account  of  the  country  in  the  di« 
of  the  Mbsouri  the  ^th  of  July«  rection  of  that  river  was  correct,  I 
Not  having  yet  been  so  fortunate  returned  and  joined  captain  Lewis 
as  t6  meet  with  the  natives^  al-  on  August  2  i,  at  the  Shoshone 
though  I  had  previously  made  sei  camp^  excessively  fatigued,  as  you 
Teraf  exertions  ibr  that  |>Utpose,  w^  may  suppose ;  having  passed  moun- 
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Cains  idmott  inaccessible,  and  com-  tie  meat,  as  game  was  scarce  in 
polled  to  subsist  on  berries  during  the  vicinity  of  our  camp  on  the 
the  greater  part  of  my  route.  We  Kooskooske,  where  we  were  com- 
now  purchased  seventeen  horses  of  pelled  to  remain,  in  order  to  con* 
the  Indians,  and  hired  a  guide,  struct  our  perogues  to  descend  the 
who  assured  us,  that  he  could  in  river.  At  this  season  the  salmon 
fifteen  days  take  us  to  a  large  river,  are  meagre,  and  form  but  indiffe- 
in  an  open  country  west  of  these  rent  food.  Whilewe  remained  here 
mountains,  by  a  route  some  di-  I  was  myself  sick  for  several  days, 
stance  to  the  nortK  of  the  river  on  and  my  friend  captain  Lewis  suf- 
which  they  lived,  and  that  by  which  fered  a  severe  indisposttioo. 
the  natives  west  of  the  mountains  Having  completed  four  pe* 
Tisit  the  plain  of  the  Missouri,  for  rogues  and  a  small  canoe,  we  gave 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  bufialo.  our  horses  in  charge  to  the  Pol- 
Every  preparation  being  made,  we  lotepallors  until  we  returned,  and 
set  forward  with  our  guide  on  the  on  the  7th  of  October  re-embarked 
31st  of  August,  through  these  tre-  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  descend- 
mendous  mountains,  in  which  we  ed  by  the  route  I  have  already 
continued  until  the  22d  of  Septem-  mentioned.  The  water  of  the  ri- 
ber,  before  we  peached  the  lower  ver  being  low  at  this  season,  we 
country  beyond  them.  On  the  experienced  much  difficulty  in  de* 
way  we  met  withthe  Olelachshook,  scending:  we  found  it  obstructed 
a  band  of  the  Tuchapacks,  from  by  a  great  number  of  difficult  and 
whom  we  obtained  an  accession  of  dangerous  rapids,  in  passing  which 
seven  horses,  and  exchanged  eight  our  perogues  several  tiroes  filled, 
or  ten  others  $  this  proved  an  infinite  and  the  men  escaped  narrowly  with 
service  to  us,  as  we  were  compelled  their  lives.  However,  this  diffi- 
to  subsist  on  horse  beef  about  eight  culty  does  not  exist  in  hig^  water» 
days  before  we  reached  the  Koos-  which  happens  within  the  period 
kooske.  During  our  passage  over  which  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
these  mountains,  we  suffered  every  We  found  the  natives  extremely 
thing  which  hunger,  cold^  and  fa-  numerous,  and  generally  friendly* 
ti^e,  could  impose ;  nor  did  our  though  we  have  on  several  occa* 
difficulties  terminate  on  bur  arrival  sions  owed  our  lives  and  the  fate  of 
at  Kooskooske )  for  although  the  the  expedition  to  our  nombery 
Pollotepallors,  a  nimierous  nation  which  consisted  of  thirty-one  men. 
inhabiting  that  country,  were  ex-  On  the  17th  of  November  we 
tremely  hbspitable,  and  for  a  few  reached  the  ocean,  where  various 
trifling  articles  furnished  us  with  considerations  induced  us  to  spend 
an  abundance  of  roots  and  dried  the  winter;  we  therefore  search- 
salmon,  the  food  to  which  they  ed  for  an  eligible  situation  for  that 
were  accustomed,  we  found  that  purpose,  and  selected  a  spot  on 
we  could  not  subsist  on  these  arti-  the  south  side  of  a  litde  river,  call- 
cles,  and  almost  all  of  us  grew  ed  by  the  natives  Nettit^  which  dts* 
sick  on  eating  them  ;  we  were  charges  itself  at  a  small  bar  on  the 
obliged  therefore  to  have  recourse  south  side  of  the  Columbia^  and 
to  the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs,  as  H  miles  within  Point  Adams, 
food  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  Here  we  constructed  ^me  log- 
ottr  gunsy  which  produced  but  .lit-  bouses,  and  defended  them  widi  a 

coauhoa 
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common  stockade  work;  this  place 
we  called  Fort  Catsop,  after  a  na- 
tion of  that  name  who  were  our 
nearest  neighbours.  In  this  coun- 
try we  found  an  abundance  o^elk, 
on  which  we  subsisted  principally 
during  the  last  winter.  We  left 
Fort  Caisop  on  the  2^th  of  March^ 
On  our  homeward-bound  voyage* 
being  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  we  were  enabled  to 
take  such  precautions  as  in  a  great 
measure  secured  us  from  the  want 
of  provisions  at  any  time,  and  great- 
ly lessened  our  fatiguest  when  com- 
pared with  those  to  which  we  were 
compelled  to  submit  in  our  out- 
ward-bound jouniey.  We  hare 
not  lost  a  man  since  we  left  the 
Mandians,  a  circumstance  which  I 
assure  you  is  a  pleasing  considera- 
tion to  me.  As  I  shaU  shortly  be 
with  yon,  and  the  post  is  now 
waiting,  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
here  to  attempt  minutely  to  detail 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  eighteen 
months.  I  am,  Sec. 

Your  affectionate  brother^ 
William  Clark. 

longevity.  • 

The  foUo'wang  is  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  died  in  Great  Britain 
and  its  dependencies^  at  very  ex- 
tntordinary  ages»  during  the 
Lut  year  ;— 

At  the  age  of  100.— Ann  Dixon, 
of  Fenwick  Hall;  Margaret  Bar- 
low, of  Holker ;  Mr.  Homidi^e,  of 
Gloucester;  J.  Bell,  of  Moor- 
house;  Mrs.  Battle,  of  Throstle- 
aest;  Ma-.y  Gregory,  of  Bristol; 
Mrs.  Criip,  of  Loddon,  Norfolk  ; 
Mary  Ev^ns,  of  Oswestry ;  Sa- 
muel Griffiths,  of  Kennarth ;  and 
Andrew  Fraser,  of  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

Aged  101. — Margaret  Sherwin, 
of  Kir^hy ;  T.  Willy,  of  Buclcland 
St  Mary;  Margaret  Tate,  of  South 


Shields ;  J.  Moore,  of  Newcastle ; 
Mrs.  Galey,  of  Norwich ;  and  Mrs* 
Hammond,  of  Homdean. 

At  the  age  of  102. — Mrs.  Chase, 
of  Polman ;  and  Ann  John,  of 
Llandolog. 

Aged  103.— Sarah  Fisher,  of 
Nutsford;  Mary  Lazell,  of  Col- 
chester ;  Mrs.  Hunt,  of*  Lrmerick ; 
G.  Thomas,  of  Capel  Crieg  ;  and 
J.  Turner,  of  Eventhorpe. 

Aged  IM.— Maria  Twist,  of 
Birmingham  ;  J.  Potts,  of  Edling- 
ham  ;  and  S.  Anstey,  of  Coleshill. 

Aged  105. — Eliz.  Spencer,  of 
Fareham' ;  Mrs.  Lawrenc^e,  ot 
Lincoln ;  Janet  Camack,  of  White- 
hall, Scotland ;  Mary  Biggs,  of 
Tkombury;  and  R.  Sheriffs,  of 
Udny. 

Aged  106.— Ann  Griffiths,  of 
Hereford  \  J.  Hunter,  of  Esh  ; 
and  J.  Shortall,  in  Ireland. 

Aged  107. — J.  Benbow,  of 
Northwnod ;  Susan  Payman,  of 
Great  Glenham;  J.  Freeman,  of 
Reading,  America  ;  J^  Stubbi ngS, 
of  Bcccies ;  W.  Marchant,  of  Li- 
verpool ;  and  Sarah  Parris,  of  Ja« 
mai^a. 

Aged  111. — Ann  Strotfrtge>  of 
Eltham. 

Aged  112. — Mary  Farmery  of 
Sunderland. 

Aged  113.— Mrs.  Roop^,  of 
Thurston. 

Aged  n4'.— J.  Blakeney,  of 
Skibbereen.— 120.  Sarah  OLeary, 
of  Ireland. — 125.  Mr.  Creek,  of 
Thurlow,— .131.  J.  Tucker,  of  It- 
chen  Ferry ;  and  1 34.  Catliarine 
Lopez,  of  Jamaica. 

Of  the  above  48  persons,  19 
were  males,  and  29  females.  Only 
16  are  recorded  as  persons  who 
had  been  married,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable many  mi>re  had  been  so  ; 
and  10  are  mentioned  as  having 
enjoyed  all  their  faculties  to  the 
last. 

(A  4)  4*^  JamersoQ 
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4.    Jatnerson    Rogers    ^,   pro- 
*    phetessy  wai  indicted  on  the  vagrant 
acty  for  retailing  drrination  to  the 
credulous. 

it  appeared  by  the  testimony  of 
miss  H.  Hahf  a  young  lady  under 
twenty;  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
house  of  the  sibyl,  in  William- 
street*  Westminster,  to  detect  the 
iprisonef  9  in  consequence  of  her  hav* 
m^  previously  contaminated  the 
mmd  of  one  of  her  relatives.  She 
was  ushered  into  the  apartments 
of  the  seducer  by  a  chair^'oman, 
and  a  pack  of  cards,  a  religious 
book,  &c.  were  placed  on  the  ta^ 
.ble,  by  which  the  prophetess  made 
her  researches.  Miss  Hall  was  in- 
formed that  ^e  had  many  ene- 
mies  of  her  own  sex,  hut  ail  men 
'were  friendly  towards  her,  and  she 
woold  soon  be  married  to  the  be^t 
of  good  men>  for  which  xnfomia- 
tion  she  paid  one  shiHing. 

Frances  Hughes,  an  interesting 
girl  of  16  years  of  age,  had  also 
sought  information  at  the  hands  of 
the  prophetessk  She  was  more  ad- 
mired than  miss  Hall ;  for  the  only 
enemy  she  had  was  a  dark  womauy 
who  would  strive  to  injure  her, 
f>ut  she  would  ere  she  was  20  yeaf s 
of  age  be  united  in  wedlock  to  a 
man  who  would  revenge  her 
wrongs. 

Mr.  Alley  undertook,  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant*  to  tell  her  for- 
tune.  He  could  inform  her  she  was 
^m  under  a  better  planet  than  her 
philotophy  had  informed  her  of. 
The  learned  counsel  objected  to 
the  form  of  the  conviction  before 
the  magistrates,  the  word  and  be- 
ing substituted  instead  of  ^.  This 
objection  proved  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  justice,  and  the  prisoner  was 
discharged. 
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FINAL  EXAMINATION  OF  TH£  SWISfr 
VALET. 

6.  Marlhoro^b'ilreet,  -— —  John 
Lewis  Baptista  Barrillet  on  Tae»» 
day  underwent  a  final  examination 
gt  this  office. 

Lord  Caledon  appeared  for  the 
first  time  since  the  prisoner  had 
keen  in  custody.  His  lordship 
stated  the  prisoner  acted  as  valetf 
And  not  as  butler ;  'and  to  him  h« 
left  the  care  of  his  house  whilst  he 
went  to  Ireland.  Thirty-two  pack- 
ages were  packed  in  a  parcel,  and 
sent  to  a  waggon-inn  for  convey- 
ance to  Portsmouth,  previous  to 
his  lordship's  leaving  town,  he 
having  at  that  time  been  given  to 
understand  that  he  should  erolnu-k 
ibr  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a 
few  days.  In  consequence  of  the 
confused  manner  in  which  the  pack- 
ages  had  been  packed,  k>rd  C. 
could  not  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  to  what  extent  he  had 
been  robbed,  nor  covld  he  particu- 
larize, at  tlut  moment,  any  defi- 
ciency, excepting,  as  he  supposed^ 
about  twenty  dozen  of  madeira^ 
champaigne,  claret,  and  other 
wines,  which  he  had  left  in  his 
wine-cellar,  and  which,  oa  exaaii- 
natron,  contained  not. more  than 
two  or  three  bottles.^  The  prisoner 
had  no  command  over  the  win&- 
cellar,  the  keys  of  which  were  de- 
posited in  an  unlocked  drawer.— > 
Nine  packages,  ft  appeared,  had 
been  brought  away  from  the  wag-^ 
gon*inn. 

Colonel  Alexanderidentified  pait- 
of  his  pyoperty,  which  had  been 
offered  for  siile  by  the  prisoner. 
And  it  was  pr«>ved  by  other  per- 
sons who  were  left  in  the  house« 
that  the  prisoner  had  firequently 
taken  wine  from  tlie  cellar^  and 
carried  it  out  of  \h%  house.     He 

'     had. 
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had,  it  appeared,  distributed  the  ment^  and  four  complete  corn- 
wkcilestikkofwines  amongst  about  panics  of  his  majesty's  69th  regi« 
a  dozen  dashine  bdles  at  different    ment. 

times,  two  of  v%om  proved  having    ^     On  the   morning   of  the  10tl> 
received  part  of  it  5   and  in  par-    instant^  about  two  o'clock,  whea 
ticiilariztng    the    marks    on    the    the  moon  had  just  ribcn,  the  £u- 
corks,  See.  it  appeared  to  be  part    ropean    barracks  at  Vellore  were 
of  what  the  servants  saw  the  pri-    surrounded  ;    and,  at  every  win* 
soner  take  from  the  cellar.    The    dow  and  door,  a  heavy  fire  from 
several  ladies  with  whom  die  pri-    musketry  and  a  six-pounder  was 
soner  had,  by'  his  assumption  of    poured  in  on  die  poor  defenceless 
tide*  birth,  5cc.  become  acquainted,    soldiers*    At  diat  instant,  the  £u. 
gave  a  spordve  description  of  the    ropean   sentries,    and  the  soldiers 
conduct  of  the  self-created  noble    at  the  main  guard,  and  the  sick  in 
whilst  acting  the  man  of  fashion*    the  hospital,  were  put  to  death  } 
He  insisted  on  miss  C.  who  had  ex-    ^nd  die  sepoys  dien  proceeded  to 
nressedherintentionof  leaving  her    the    officers'   houses,  and  put   to 
nouse,  accepting  of  his  (meaning    death  all  whom  they  could  find, 
lord  Caledon's)  whilst  he  was  at    Colonel  M^Kerras,  who  command- 
the  Cape,  as  he  should  have  no  oc-    ed  one  of  the  battalions,  was  shot 
casion  for  it.     This  offer  was  made    while  haranguing  his  men  on  the 
wlien  the  lady  breakfasted  with  the    parade-ground.    Colonel  Fancourt^ 
prisoner,who  excited  her  suspicions,    die  commandant  of  the  fort,  was 
as  he  had  no  servants  at  command,    shot  upon  proceeding  towards  the 
The  prisoner  was  fully  committed    main  guard  j  and  all  were  butcher- 
for  trial  on  three  indictments ;  two    cd  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
for  robbing  lord  Caledon  and  colo-    Lieutenant  Ely,  of  die  69di,  with. 
Del  Alexander,  and  one  for  a  fraud    his  little  son  in  his  arms,  were  both 
OD    Messn.  Rundle   and    Bridge,    barbarously  bayoneted  in  the  pre- 
jewellers,  Ludgate-hillr  where  he    sence  of  his  wile  !      I'his  scene  of 
bad  a  snu^box  mounted  in  gold  in    carnage  continued  till  about  seven 
the  name  of  his  master.  o*clock  in  the  morning,  when  two 

oilicers  and  a  surgeon,  whose  quar* 

THi  LATE  DJtEAnPUL  OCCUK.RJSKCB    tCTs  were  iicar  to  die  European  bar- 

iN  INDIA.  racks,  contrived  to  get  in,  nnd  then 

Fordier  particulars  of  the  dreadful    ^^^\^^^^  command  of  die  remains  of 

catastrophe  at  Vellore,  from  an    ^^^^?"^  companies. 

officer  in  the  Company's  serrice.  ^  ^'^^^  ^^'^V^  *  sally  from  tW- 
Mjr  t  «y  I  00  lorio  barracks,  and  got  possessicn  of  die 
Madras,  Julyp^  1806.    six-pounder,  and  fought  their  way 

Perhaps,  ere  you  receive  this  to  die  gateway,  which  a.  serjeant 
letter,  the  account  of  the  mclan-  Brody,  with  his  European  guard, 
dioly  catastrophe  which  has  oc-  had  most  gallantly  defent^d  a- 
curred  at  Vellore  will  have  reached  gainst  all  the  insurgents.  At  die 
you.  I  will,  however,  give  yon  a  instant,  about  half  after  seven 
ihort  sketch  of  it.  Ihe  troops  o'clock  in  the  morning,  diey 
which,  at  this  dme,  garrisoned  reached  die  gate,  colonel  Gillespie* 
Vellore,  were  six  companies  of  the  wiLi>  about  a  troop  of  the  li^di  dra- 
1st  battalion  1st  regiment,  No.  1,  goons,  had  reached  the  gate  from 
and  2d  battalion  of  the  2;id  rcgi-    Arcut,  having  left  diat  place  about  . 

six 
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nx  o^cIock.    He  was  hauled  up  by  a  dnunmer's  cap»  and  ordered  the 

a  rope  by  seijeant  Brody*s  partyi  distinguishing  marks  of  the  cast  i& 

and  had  taken  the  conunand,  whea  the  forehead  to  be  taken  offf  and  to 

he  intended  to  have  charged  the  shave  their  upper  lip,  ^«     The 

insurgents  with  the  bayonet^  but  at  Mysore  princes  douotless  availed 

this  moment  the  galloper  guns  of  themselves  of  this  dissatis&ction ; 

the  19th  arrived.     The  gate  was  young             *s  corps  had  been  re^ 

then  blown  open^  and  the  19th  ad*  moved  from  thence  to  Madras,  a 
Siitted.                                              .  few  weeks  before,  for  refusincr  to 

The   sepoys   were   encouraged  wear  the  turban.     Lord  Williain 

by  their  native  officers  to  make  a  Bentinck,  wisely,  immediately  is- 

atandy  but  all  were  very  soon  cut  sued  a  general  order,  doing  away 

to  pieces  by  the  19th  ;  about  600  those  regulations.     I  inclose  a  li^ 

were  cut  down,  and  about  200,  of  the  kiUedand  vwunded.    Major 

subsequently  taken   from  hiding*  Armstrong  was  killed  in  his  palan- 

places,  were  shot.       About  500  quin,  by  a  volley  from  the  ramparts 

made  their  escape,  it  is  supposed,  when  passing  along,  about  break  of 

through  the  sally-port,  but  many  day,.beinfi;  on  his  way  to  Madras, 

of  tibem  have  been  since  taken.  Kille£ —  Colonels     Fancourt» 

The  cause  of  this  dreadful  af-  M'Kerras,  2Sd  battalion ;  lieute* 

fair  is  now  investigating  by  seven  nants  Winchope,    Jolly,    capcaia 

commissioners,  who  are  sittine  at  Milne,  1st  battalion,  1st  regiment; 

Vellore.    The  2d  battalion otthe  lieutenants  O'Rplly,  Fitchbenner, 

2dd  had  been  raised  in  the  south-  Ely,   69th    regiment ;    Popham  ; 

ward,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  paymaster  Smiui  \  Maum,  commis- 

CoUories  \    their  officers  were  in-  sary  of  stores ;  major  Armstrong, 

duced,  by  offers  of  ^^reat  reward  Wounded.— Captain    Barrow^ 

iirom  one  of  the  pnnces,  to  be  60th  regiment  ;M*LachIan.  Insnr- 

bribed  from  their  duty,  and  had  gents,  500  or  600  killed ;  his  mm* 

sufficient  influence  over  their  men  jesty^s  19th  dragoons,  one  rank  an4 

ID  make  them  join  in  the  plan,  file  killed,  three  wounded  i  rank  and 

which  was  to  get  possession  of  the  file  88  wounded, 

fort,  and  which  they  calculated  on  Sunday  the  4th,  about  12  o'clock, 

loEieping  for  a  few  days,  when  they  one   6f  the   arches   of   Haydon 

were  to  be  joined  by  50,000  men  bridge,  Northumberland,  95  feet  in 

from  Mysore.      The  standard  of  span,  fell  in  with  a  most  tremens 

Tippoo  was  hoisted  on  the  palace,  dous  crash,  at  the  time  that  a  num- 

soon  after  the  firing  commenced ;  ber  of  people  were  going  over  it  to 

and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  en-  church.    A  man   sunk  with  the 

treaties  of  lieutenant-colonel  Mar-  ruins  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  by 

riot,  who  declared  the  princes  were  which  his  thigh  was  fractured,  and 

innocent,  colonel  Gillespie  would  he  was    otherwise  much  bruised* 

have  delivered  up  the  whole  of  the  The  bridge  had  long  been  in  a 

Milace  to   the    enraged   soldiery,  state  of  decay. 

Tlie  cause  b  also  to  be  attributed  Otters.— -On Wednesday tfaeTth 

toacodeof  new  regulations,  which  Mr,  Edward  Humphreys,  jun.  of 

has   occasioned   general    dissatis-  Walcot,  near  Chirbury,  Shropihiret 

faction  through  the  army.—- These  shot  a  do^  otter  on  the  river  Cem^ 

regulations  introduced  a  new  tur-  Met,   which   weighed   S21b.   and 

ban   for  the  sepoys,  similar  to  measured  from  tte  bead  to  die  oui 

four 
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four  feet*    There  are  also  now  at  stant,  at  eight  in  the  morning.  Cape 

Gunley,  near  Chfrbury,  two  tame  St.  Martin's  S.S.W.  six  leagues,  I 

otters  taken  when  young  from  the  perceived  three  sail  standing  out 

said  river ;  they  are  so  tame  that  from  the  land  towards  me.     oemg 

they  will  follow  die  servants  to  the  on  contrary  tacks,  we  closed  fast  i 

spouc  when  washing,  and  one  was  when  within  four  or  five  miles,  t 

so  Toracious  as  to  seize  a  living  toad  discovered  diey  were  vessels  of  war^ 

and  devour  it  immediately.  (a  ship,  a  brig,  and  a  yebec,}  anl 

On   the    10th   inst.  about   two  '  shortly  after  steered    directly  for 

o*clock,  a  gentleman  came  from  me:  seeing  they Vere superior,  and 

Hungerfbrd,  in  a  post-chaise,  to  the  five  settees,  seen  from  the  t'>p^ 

Globe  inn,  Newbury,  where  he  or-  coming  from  tlie  same  quarter,  I 

dered  another  chaise  to  take  him  judged  it  prudent  (as  they  seetned 

to  Andover.    When  he  arrived  at  determined  to  bring  me  to  action) 

the  Star  inn,  Andover,  he  took  a  to  close  with  them  as  soon  as  pos- 

bottle  of  wine :  in  the  evening  he  stble,  and  decide  the  contest  before 

walked  to  the  Catharine  Wheel,  at  any  assistance  could  be  given  from 

that  place,  to  wait,  as  he  said,  for  the  other  five.    At  half  past  tea 

the  mail  coach,  and,  in  company  {being  nearly  within  musket-shoti 

with  some  oth^r  gentlemen,  drank  they  hoisted  Spanish  eclours,  and 

a   glass    of  brandy    and    water,  commenced  action:  as  soon  as  E 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  got  a-breast  of  the  second  vessel,  I 

were  talking  about  children  5— the  got  on  the  other  tack,  and  brought 

gentleman  said,  **   he    had    nine  them  to  closer  action,  which  lasted 

children,  and  no  one  knew  what  till    twelve    o'clock,    when    their 

trouble  they  were  but  those  who  fire  slackened.     At  half-past,  h^ng 

experienced  it,"  and  immediately  nearly  a  calm,  the  brick  and  xebec 

leu  the  room.  Within  a  minute  the  hauled  away  tx>  the  southward,  as* 

company  were  alarmed  by  the  re-  sisted  by  their  boats  and  sweeps 

port  of  a  pistol ;  they  immediately  the  ship  then  nearest  us  endeavour^* 

went  to  the  door,  and  discovered  ing  to  do  the  same  to  the  nortli.* 

that  the  gentleman  had  shot  him-  ward :  we  swept  after  her,  and  ia 

^f  in  the  right  temple,  and  was  an  hour  got  close  alongside,  whea 

qiitte  dead.  she  struck  her  colours :  she  proved 

Mmralty.oJlce,  Jan.  13.  to  be  a  Spanish  polacre  ship  (piv 

A    ,           r            -        1    .    1  1     1  vateer),  the  Neptuno  Dios  de  los 

A  letter  from    vice-admiral  lord  ^ares,   of  founeen  guns  and  se- 

Collingwood,conimanderm  chief  yenty-two  men,  from  Denia,  goinir 

?^^"  ^^^T^^  ^^'^  *"lj:Tf5^^  on  a  cruize  between  Minorcl  aid 

m  die  Mediterranean,  to  William  ^^  ^oast  of  Africa,  with  the  other 

Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  board  the  ^^  j„  company  ;  who,  I  am  sorrr 

Ocean,  off  Ca^iz,  the   20rii  of  ^^          ^^j^  ^j^^jr  escape,  but  n<i 

December  1806,  incloses  the  fol-  before  their  fire  bad  been  silenced. 

lowing  copy  of  a  letter  from  cap.  ^he  ^vq  settees,  when  within  three 

tain  1  earce,  commander  of  his  ^j^^^^  ^^       ^j^^  ^j^-    deserted,  re- 

xnajesty  s  sloop  the  Halcyon.  ^^med  to  the  shore,  and  went  into 

His  majesty  s  ship  Hfyon.  jh^     ^^  of  Denia.      Though  ei- 

Cihraltar  Bay,  Dec.  18,  1806.  traordinary,  I  am  happy  to  say  we 

^  My  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  had   none   killed,  and  only  three 

yourlordsfaip,  that  on  the  ISth  in-  wounded^ — ^lieutenant  Briggs,  my 

firs^ 
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first,  by  a  splinter  in  the  arm, 
whom  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship's  notice;  lieutenant 
Pearce,  who  has  been  acting  three 
years  and  a  half  in  this  vessel ;  and 
one  seaman*  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
must  be  great.  The  wounded 
from  the  sbip  are  doing  well,  nine 
m  all.  I  give  your  lordship  the 
fill!  particulars  of  this  event,  and 
trust  my  attacking  so  very  superior 
a  force  (seeing  they  were  resolutely 
determined  to  bring  me  to  an  ac- 
tion) wlU  meet  your  lordship's  ap- 
probation, knowmg  I  could  depend 
upon  my  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany, whose  cool,  brave,  and 
steady  conduct  on  this,  as  on 
former  occasions,  almost  ensured 
me  success  before  the  action  com- 
menced.—They  merit  my  warmest 
acknowledgments. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  my 
having  four  passengers,  captain 
Sullivan,  of  the  81st  regiment, 
who  commanded  the  small  arms  ; 
Messrs.  Purvis,  Crokat,  and  a  Nea- 
politan messenger,  were  all  of  great 
service,  as  we  were  sixteen  short  of 
complement.  The  object  of  the 
enemy's  Ere  was  mostly  directed  at 
our  masts  and  rigging,  in  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  suffered 
very  materially. 

The  force  opposed  to  the  Hal- 
cyon was,  Neptuno  Dios  de  los 
Mares,  fourteen  twelve-pounders, 
and  seventy-two  men;  La  Vergin  dt 
Solidad,  fourteen  twelve-  and  eight- 
pounders,  and  seventy-dght  men ; 
El  Vives,  twelve  eight-  and  six- 
poundersy  and  sizty-nve  men. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     H.  W.  Pka.rce. 

The  right  hon.  C.  lord  Colling  wood, 

OLD   BAILEY. 

January  14.  This  morning,  at 
nine,   the    sessions    of   oyer    and 


terminer,  and  gaol  delivery*  com- 
menced before  the  lord  mayor^ 
baron  sir  Archibald  M*Donald» 
sir  Souldeu  Lawrence,  and  sir 
Alan  Charobre,  the  recorder^  &c. 
when  eleven  prisoners  were  tried, 
seven  of  whom  were  capitally  con« 
victed.   . 

Frederick .  Smith,  aliss  Hemry 
St.  John,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
a  capital  felony.-  It  appeared  tliat 
the  solicitor  of  the  prosecutor  had 
introduced  the  prisoner  to  the  pro- 
secutor as  a  captain  ii>  the  army. 
The  prosecutor  was  a  man  of  weak 
understanding ;  and  under  the  pre^ 
tence  of  bringing  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  ^nd  his  wife, 
who  were  separate,  the  prisoner  got 
him  to  go  to  Ramsgate,  from  thence 
to  London,  then  to  Vulham,  where 
the  son  was  said  to  be  at  school, 
in  order  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  mother.  The  lad  was  not 
there ;  the  prosecutor  and  the  pri- 
soner drank  together  until  the  pro- 
secutor was  overcome  with  drink» 
when  he  missed  notes  to  the  amount 
of  about  600/.  A  300/.  note  wa& 
afterwards  changed  by  the  prisoner 
at  Manchester  ;  ne  came  to  Tovth, 
and,  on  going  to  demand  the  ba- 
lance from  Messrs.  Boldero  and 
Co.  the  agents  of  Messrs.  H.  and 
Co.  at  Manchester,  he  was  stopped* 
though  he  then  passed  by  the  name 
of  Henry  St.  John. '  It  was  proved 
tliat  the  prisoner  had  deposited  the 
V.OOL  bark  note  in  the  Manchester 
bank,  and  that  he  demanded  the 
balance  in  London.  Whilst  he 
was  in  prison,  he  got  the  wife  of 
the  attorney  to  bring  the  prosecu^ 
tor  to  him  in  Newgate*  He  then 
offered  him  280/.  all  that  was  left 
of  the  plunder,  if  he  would  not  ap-» 
pear  against  hrm«  This  was  ze-* 
fused,  and  the  trial  came  on.  Not« 
withstanding  this,  in  .h?s  defence  the 
prisoner  said,  ihaK  all  the  witnesses 
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swore  falsely  against  him.  The 300/. 
note,  however,  was  brought  home 
to  him,  and  he  was  capitally  con- 
victed. 

Richard  Hartford,  William 
Bridges,  John  Fordhiim,  and  John 
Harvey,  were  indicted  for  burglary 
and  robbery  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  John  Spencer,  at  Ponders-end, 
on  the  18th  of  December  last*  It 
appeared  that  the  prisoners  be- 
longed to  a  ^"^9  six  in  number, 
of  desperate  ruffians,  who  have  of 
late  committed  a  great  number  of 
Tobberies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  the  other  two  were  Wil- 
liam Bardin,  who  is  not  in  custody^ 
and  Enoch  Roberts,  who  is  ad- 
mitted a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. They  entered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Spencer  about  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  with  black  masks  on  their 
faces,  and  armed  with  pistols  and 
other  weapons.  Their  conduct  was 
marked  by  great  atrocity.  They 
succeeded  in  obtainme  some  pro- 
perty, but  were  alarmed  before  they 
completed  their  purpose,  and  there- 
fore dkappointed  of  the  spoil  they  ex- 
pected. They  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody some  time  after,  and  a  great 
number  of  indictments  preferred 
against  tliem.  Harvey  attempted 
to  prove  an  aHiiy  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  the  jury  found  all  the  pri- 
soners Guilty. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  oc- 
curred during  this  trial.  The  pri- 
soner Hartford  actually  picked 
the  pocket  of  the  turnkey  who  had 
charge  of  him,  at  the  bar;  but 
was  detected  by  Mr.  Newman,  the 
keeper* 

John  Fordham  and  John  Harvey 
were  on  Wednesday  tried,  on  an- 
other indictment,  for  burglary  and 
robbery  in  the  house  ot  Thomas 
Whitbread,  of  Stamford-Hill.  It 
appetfed  that  the  prisoners  aud  an- 


other man  entered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  15th  ult., 
disguised  with  masks  on  their 
faces,  where  they  behaved  with  the 
same  sort  of  barbarity  and  atrocity 
which  they  exhibited  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Spencer. — The  only  persons 
at  home,  in  the  present  instance, 
were  Mrs.  Whitbread,  and  a  boy 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  namea 
Trueman.  The  robbers  took  away 
some  valuable  property,  besides 
two  io/.  bank  notes,  and  above  20 
guineas  in  gold.  Harvey  endea* 
voured  a  second  time  to  prove  an 
alihi,  but  failed.  The  jury  found 
them  both  Guthy« 

16.  Jean  Louis  Baptiste  Bar* 
riUet  was  indicted  for  privately 
stealing  in  the  liouse  of  Oupre 
Alexander,  carl*  of  Caledon,  a 
quantity  of  wine  in  bottles,  table 
linen,  and  various  articles,  his  pro- 
perty, on  the  ItJih  of  December 
last.  The  evidence  fully  confirm^ 
ed  the  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  prisoner,  who  not  only 
dressed  himself,  like  the  hero  of  Le 
Sage,  in  his  master's  clothes,  f0ur 
cbercbtr  dis  awentuns  gahnUs^  but 
endeavoured  to  convert  all  the  pro- 
perty he  could  lay  his  hands  on  to 
his  own  use. — Several  ladies,  to 
whom  he  had  been  very  liberal  in 
his  presents,  attended  at  the  court  $ 
but  only  one,  a  miss  Kennet,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
Laura  of  this  new  Santilane,  was 
examined.  She  had  breakfasted 
with  him  in  his  master's  house, 
where  he  informed  her  that  he  wa& 
aid-de-camp  to  lord  Caledon.  She 
produced  some  handkerchiefs  he 
had  given  her. 

Mr.  Gui*ney  started  objections  to 
the  indictment,  which  the  lord  chief 
baron,  who  tiicfl  the  cause,  sustain- 
ed, in  conseijLicnce  of  which  tiie 
capital  part  ol'  ihe  indictment  wa* 
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done  away ;  and  the  jury  foimd  the  cellor,  to  wbonit  by  special  aiithcw 

inrfsoner  guilty  of  stnilingy  but  AQt  rity  from  the   king,   the  care  of 

At  the  dweHing-house.  rdiots    and  lunatics    is   intrusted, 

Patrick  Fend  ieresty  James  Hayesy  (3  P.  Wras.  108,)  upon  petition  or 
and  Catharine  rendrgrest,  were  in*  information,  grants  a  comniission 
dieted  for  burglary  and  robbery  in  in  nature  of  the  writ  di  i^id  ra- 
the house  of  Mr.  George  Bell,  at  fuirMJ^  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Brent  Bridge,  near  Hendon.  The  niind  of  the  party ;  and  if  he  be 
drcumstances  of  this  robbery  found  nm  ccmpos^  he  usually  corn- 
were  marked  by  much  atrocity,  mits  the  care  of  his  person,  with  a 
Patrick  Pendigrest  was  the  father  suitable  allowance  for  his  mainte* 
of  the  female  prisoner.  When  he  nance,  to  some  friend,  who  is  then 
broke  into  Mr.  Bell's  house,  he  was  called  his  committee.  This  was  an 
accompanied  by  several  ^ther  men,  application  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
with  masksf  on  their  faces  ;  but  mittee,  Mr.  James  Ludlam,  brother 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  of  the  lunatic,  for  an  order  under 
prdve  that  Hayes  was  one  of  those  the  authority  of  his  lordship,  to  be 
men,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  directed  to  Mr.  Vandercombe,  the 
Catharine  Pendigrest  being  con-  agent  of  the  lunatic,  that  this  un- 
cemed  in  the  robbery.  The  jury  happy  gentleman  should  be  de- 
found  Patrick  Pendigrest  Guilty,  livered  up'  to  the  safe  custody  of 
and  acquitted  the  other  two  pri-  the  petitioner.  The  petition  was 
soners.  supported  by  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr. 

17.  Alice  Gray,  a  decent  look-  Cook.  The  solicitor-meral,  who 
ing  woman,  and  in  the  last  stage  appeared  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Vander* 
of  pregnancy,  was  tried  for  pri-  combe,  stated  that  his  lordship's 
▼ately  stealing  certain  articles  of  original  order  was  issued  at  a  time 
hosiery,  io  the  shop  of  Mr.  Lodge,  when  Mr.  Ludlam  had  absconded^ 
No.  75»  Oxford-road.  The  pri-  after  the  transactions  at  the  Loo> 
soner  had  pretended  that  she  want-  don  tavern,  when  nobody  belong- 
ed to  purchase  sundry  goods,  >ng  to  him  could  tell  what  had  be- 
wluch  were  to  be  sent  to  her  lodg-  come  of  him.    When  Mi'.  Ludlam 


ings :  the  prosecutor  suspected  her,  next  appeared,  he  was  perfectly 
and  observed  her  put  three  pair  of  stored  to  his  senses,  and  had  ever 
black  silk  stockings  into  her  mu£F.  since  continued  a  rational  nan. 
He  charged  her  with  the  theft.  He  had  since  been  attended  by' 
upon  which  she  feU  on  her  Drs.  Willis,  Young,  Warburton, 
knees,  acknowledged  her  crime,  and  Munro. — Four  men  were  ap- 
and  entreated  for  mercy.  He  pointed  to  take  care  of  him,  who 
would  not  listen  to  her,  hut  sent  for  were  provided  with  strait  watst- 
an  officer,  and  delivered  her  into  coats,  to  be  used  if  necessary ;  but 
his'  custody.  The  jury  found  the  the  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Lodum  bad 
prisoner  Guilty  of  simple  felony,  remained  perfectly  in  his  senses, 
and  acquitted  her  of  the  capital  until  Saturday  last,  when  die  Bow- 
charge,  street  officers  forced  theit  way  into 

the  house.    Dreading  the  idesi  of 

COURT  or  CHANCEnr.  beingconfined  in  a  madhouse,  Mr. 

..    T                 rr.1    t    ji   1  Ludlam,  attended  by  one  of  the 

Mr.  Ludlam.— The  lord  chan-  ^^^  -^  ^^ose  care  he  then  was, 

made 
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made  hi$  escape  through  the  roof, 
along  the  tops  of  the  houses*  and 
leaped  down  a  considerable  depth, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life»  where  the 
man  was  not  able  to  follow  him. 
From  the  several  affidavits,  it  ap* 
peared  that  Mr.  Ludlam  had  not 
been  heard  of  since,  and  to  this  fact 
Mr.  Vandercombe  had  positively 
sworn.  The  lord-chancellor,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  made  an  order 
for  Mr.  Ludlam  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  legal  custody  of  his 
committee,  desired  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, that  he  was  to  be  kept  in 
his  own  house,  and  by  no  means  to 
be  sent  to  a  receptacle  for  lunatics. 
^  Sdnedam^  Jan.  20.— We  leam> 
With  horror  and  astonishment,  that 
the  most  magnificent  part  of  Ley- 
den  has  been  the  scene  of  a  most 
terrific  explosion.  It  seems  that  a 
vessel  laden  ¥rith  gunpowder  from 
Amsterdam^  destmed  for  Delft, 
and  then  lying  in  the  Rapenbur^ 
oanal  there,  by  some  means  tooK 
fire,  and  instantaneously  blew  up  ; 
destroying  all  the  houses  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  canal,  and  occasioning 
the  premature  death  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  inhabiunts. 

We  are  credibly  informed,  by 
eye-witnesses,  that  scarcely  a  single 
house  or  building  has  escaped  with- 
out damage ;  and  that  on  the  Ra- 
penburg,  where  the  deplorable 
event  occurred,  the  houses  to  a 
large  extent  are  levelled  with  the 
ground.  At  the  awful  moment, 
many  families  were  sitting  at  din- 
ner with  their  ftiends,  and  thus 
precipitated  into  eternity;  fathers, 
mothers,  children,  servants,  all 
were  rapidly  hurried  to  one  pro- 
miscuous grave.  Husbands  have 
lost  their  consorts  and  their  o£F- 
spring,  and  wives  their  husbands 
and  their  sires.  Of  the  number  of 
the  dead,  various  conjectures  have 
t>een  formed  \  many  persons  have 


been  dug  out,  and  others  are  known 
to  lie  still  in  the  ruins.  Among 
the  dead  are  several  of  the  mo^t  re«. 
spec  table  families  in  the  city,  and 
many  strangers  then  on  visits.  Pro- 
perty to  a  large  amount  has  beea 
lost,  great  part  of  which  irreco* 
verably ;  and  many  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life  are  spoilt  by  the  show, 
ers  of  broken  glass  which  filled  tha 
shops  and  apartments.  The  king 
instantly  repaired  thither  in  persoi^ 
and  remained  the  whole  night  in 
the  streets,  assisting  and  encourag* 
ing  others,  by  rewards,  to  exeit 
themselves.  Close  to  the  vessd 
which  blew  up,  lay  a  yacht,  oa 
board  of  which  were  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  person-,  not  a  vestige  of 
whom  was  to  be  found.  The  cause 
of  this  catastrophe  no  one  can  con* 
jecture.  The  powder  on  board  it 
estimated  at  about  4<0,000lbs.  which 
was  fatally  confided  to  the  care  of 
two  young  men  (brothers),  and  a 
servant  man.  Two  professors  of 
the  university  are  stated  to  have 
been  killed,  and  several  other  per« 
soas  in  that  celebrated  seminary. 
His  majesty  has  empowered  the 
magistrates  of  this  unfortunate  city 
to  make  a  general  collection 
throughout  the  whole  kingdoms 
and  ordered  100,000  guilders  out 
of  the  treasury,  to  be  left  to. the 
disposition  of  the  home  deparu 
ment,  for  relieving  the  most  press* 
ing  necessities  of  the  poor,  and 
those  who  have  lost  their  aU.  Se- 
veral have  been  taken  out  alive 
from  under  the  ruins;  but  some 
expired  afterwards.  After  the  ex« 
plosion,  several  fires  broke  out  by 
the  scattering  of  the  lighted  tudT 
and  coal  in  the  hearths.  A  Jewish 
school  suffered  considerably:  six- 
teen children  in  it  a^e  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives.  A  charity  school 
near  it  met  the  same  fate.  Fifty 
children  at  a  boarding-school  n^- 
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Towly  ^ca($0d ;  two  were  Crushed  prefserred  unhurt)  and  jumped,  or 
to  death,  and  a  third  died  shortly  rather  fell  down  stairs.  Before  she 
afterwards.  Of  the  vessel,  not  an  could  well  get  up,  one  of  the  chil* 
atom  is  visible.  dren  (the  girl)  fell  at  her  feet, with 
George  Allen,  of  Upper  May*  its  head  nearly  cut  off,  and  which 
field,  Staffordshire,  for  some  time  he  had  murdered  and  thrown  after 
past  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  her.  The  poor  woman  opened  the 
fits,  but  on  Sunday  the  fourth  be  door  and  screamed  out,  **  that  her 
was  considerably  better,  and  on  husband  was  cutting  off  the  chiU 
Monday  appeared  quite  well.  At  d^en's  heads."  A  neighbour  shortly 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  came  to  her  assistance;  and  a  light 
day  he  retired  to  rest,  and  when  having  been  procured,  the  monster 
his  wife  followed  him  in  the  course  was  found  standing  in  the  middle 
of  an  hour,  she  found  him  sitting  of  the  house-place,  with  a  razor  in 
upright  in  bed,  smoking  a  pipe,  his  hand.  He  was  asked  what  he 
ivhich  was  his  usual  custom.  In  had  been  doing  ?  when  he  replied 
another  bed,  in  the  same  room,  lay  coolly,  **  Nothing  yet  i  I  have 
three  of  his  infant  children  asleep,  onl^  killed  three  of  them/'  On 
the  eldest  a  boy  about  ten  years  their  gomg  up  stairs,  a  most  dread* 
old,  the  second  a  girl  Sibout  six,  ful  spectacle  presented  its^$  the 
and  another  boy  about  three.  The  head  of  one  ot  the  bovs  was  very 
wife  having  got  into  bed,  with  an  nearly  severed  from  his  body,  and 
infant  at  her  breast,  Allen  asked  the  bellies  of  both  were  partly  cut 
bcr  what  other  man  sAie  had  in  the  and  partly  ripped  open,  and  the 
house  with  her?  to  which  she  re-  bowels  torn  completely  out,  and 
plied,  **  that  no  man  had  been  tl^rown  on  the  floor.  AHeik  made 
there  but  himself"  He  insisted  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was 
to  the  contrary,  and  his  wife  con-  (aken  without  resistance.  He  savs, 
thiued  to  assert  her  intiocence.  He  tliat  it  v^s  his  intention  to  murder 
then  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went  his  wife  and  all  her  children,  and 
down  stairs,  and  she,  from  an  im-  then  to  have  put  an  end  to  him- 
pulse  of  fear,  followed  him ;  she  self.  An  old  woman,  who  lay  bed- 
met  him  on  the  stairs,  and  asked  ridden  in  the  same  house,  he  pro* 
him  what  be  had  been  doin?  in  ieased  his  intention  also  to  have 
such  a  hurry  ?  in  answer  to  wnich  murdered.  On  the  Wednesday 
be  ordered  her  up  stiirs  again.  He  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies 
then  went  to  the  bed  where  his  of  the  three  children,  before  Mr. 
children  were,  and  turned  down  Hand,  coroner,  of  Uttoxeter,  when 
the  clothes.  On  her  endeavouring  he  confessed  his  guilt,  but  without 
to  hold  him,  he  told  her  **  to  let  expressing  any  contrition, 
him  alone,  or .  he  would  serve  her  It  appears  n-om  the  testimony  of 
ithe  same  sauce,"  and  immediately  his  neighbours,  tliat  this  unhappy 
attempted  to  cut  her  throat,  in  man  has  lived  in  the  utmost  bar* 
which  he  partly  succeeded,  and  mony  with  his  wife  for.  17  years, 
also  wounded  her  right  breast,  but  and  that  be  had  the  character  of  aa 
a  han4kerchief  she  wore  about  her  honest,  industrious  man.  When 
head  and  neck  prevented  the  wound  questioned  by  the  coroner,  he  pro* 
from  being  fatal.  She  then  extri-  mised  to  ccmfess  something  that 
cated  herself  ^having  the  babe  in  had  lain  heavily  on  his  mind;  and 
p/a  arms  all  tne  time»  which  she  Mr.  Hand|  supposing  it  might  it* 
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late  to  a  crime  he  had  heretofore 
committed,  caused  him  to  be  ex« 
Aminedy  in  the  Dresence  of  other 
.gentlemen,  when  he  told  an  inco- 
nerent  story  of  a  ghost,  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse,  having  about  four  years 
ago  enticed  htm  into  a  stable,  where 
it  drew  blood  from  him,  and  then 
flew  into  the  sky.  With  respect  to 
the  murder  of  his  children,  he  ob- 
served to  the  coroner,  with  appa- 
rent unconcern,  that  he  supposed 
"  it  was  as  bad  a  case  as  ever  the 
coroner  heard  of." 

The  wife  of  William  Ward,  shop- 
keeper, at  St.  Peter's  inThanet,w5[s 
murdered,  on  her  return  from  her 
daughter's  at  Broadstairs.  Last 
Monday,  Andreas  Schostack,  he- 
longing  to  the  7th  battalion  of  the 
German  legion,  quartered  at  Rams- 
gate,  was  committed  to  Dover  gaol, 
charged  on  the  coroner's  intjuest 
with  the  murder.  It  appeared  that 
she  was  met  by  tlie  prisoner  about 
half  a  mile  from  Broadstairs.  He 
dragged  her  from  the  main  road  to 
a  corn-field,  where,  after  having 
robbed  her  by  cutting  off  her 
pockets,  he  strangled  her,  and  car- 
tied  away  part  of  her  clothes,  which 
were  found  upon  him.  Another 
man  of  the  name  of  Webb  is  also 
in  custody,  on  suspicion  of  being  an 
accomplice. 

MAO  DOGS. 

21. — Many  fatal  accidents  hav- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  year, 
occurred  from  mad  dogs,  it  may 
be  rendering  tlie  public  some 
service  to  put  tliem  upon  their 
guard  against  some  common  opi- 
nions on  the  subject,  which,  by 
their  being  almost  universally  re- 
ceived, increase  the  danger  in  an 
alanning  degree.  The  statement 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic is  founded  upon  experience 
derived    from    accurate   observa- 
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tion  on  the  appearances  and  sym- 
ptoms of  this   disorder  in  a  very 
numerous  pack  of  hounds.     It  is 
almost  needless  to  sav,  that  more 
than  one  dog  had  gone   mad  ia 
the  kennel    before  the    case    was 
suspected.      What    numbers    had 
been    bit,     it    was    impossible    to 
ascertain  or  even  to  guess;  no  par- 
tial precaution  could  therefore  be 
taken.     Tiie  only  reasonable  hope 
of  preserving  those  which  had  not 
been  bit,  was  by  separating  them 
one  from    tlie   other.      Tiais  plan 
was  adopted,  and  evry  do<^  was 
secured  in  a  hutch  by  hinistlf,  by  a 
chain  of  a  length  tlial  prevented  his 
coming   in  contact  ^vich  another; 
each  had  trouc^hs  for  iood  :in  J  wa- 
ter, so  that  there  was  no  possible 
communication  between  any  two. 
This     separation     was    continued 
from    October   to    the   foUowiner 
April. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period 
many  went  mad.  From  very  ob- 
vious causes,  the  numbers  diminish- 
ed from  month  to  month;  but  there 
were  instances  of  their  going  mad 
nearly  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  time  the  disorder  will  lie  dor- 
mant, and  afterwards  break  out. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  wJien  the  disorder 
took  effect : — It  was  invariably  in- 
termittent in  its  commencement, 
and  the  first  access  so  trifling,  that 
it  would  have  passed  unnoticed  had 
not  the  attention  of  the  huntsman 
been  constantly  upon  the  watch, 
and  his  jealousy  of  every  littlq 
symptom  always  alive.  During 
the  first  intermissions,  the  dogi 
were  always  apparently  in  perfect 
health:  they  ate  their  food,  and 
lapped  their  water  a .  usual :  they 
were  cheerful,  and  continued  to  be 
jierfectly  sensible,  knowing  every 
body  thev  weie  accustomed  to  see. 
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— Tlicre  was  no  alteration  in  their 
appearance  or  manner.  The  first 
inrermis'-.ions  were  generally  of 
twenty-four  hours  duration,  and  in 
mnny  cases  considerably  longiT, 
The  accesses  succL*ssivcly  increased 
in  vi(.lence,  and  the  intermission 
diminished.  The  mahidy  became 
continued  at  last,  and  the  dotj  usual- 
ly died  at  the  end  of  about  seven  or 
eight  days.  It  has  been  a  vulq:ar 
notion,  very  generally  received, 
that  the  moon  has  influence  upon 
this  malady,  and  that  dogs  go  mad 
only  at  the  full  of  tlie  moon.  This 
yas  attended  to,  and  the  opinion 
proved  quite  groundless:  they 
went  as  frequently  mad  at  one 
epoch  of  the  moon  as  at  another. 

21.  The  inhabitants  of  Henley 
and  its  environs  have  presented 
Thomas  Chapman,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  son  of  Mr.  C,  sta- 
tioner, of  Henley,  with  a  pair  of 
silver  cups,  value  fifteen  guineas, 
and  a  watch  with  gold  seals,  &c. 
value  9^  5j.  as  a  reward  for  his 
intrepidity  in  saving  William  Rus- 
sel,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  from  being  drowned,  on  tlie 
10th  of  May,  1806.  He  had  all 
his  clothes  on,  and  leaped  from  a 
height  of  seven  feet  from  the  water, 
which  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
feet  deep,  and  close  to  the  side  of 
the  stream  called  the  mill  tail. 
The  child,  who  had  also  his  clothes 
on,  had  sunk  twice ;  but  was  saved 
by  the  intrepid  youth's  taking 
hold  of  him  as  he  was  sinking  a 
third  time,  and  swimming  out  with 
him. 

ADMIRALTY     SESSIONS. 
OLD  BAILEY. 

22.  The  admiralty  sessions  com- 
menced, before  sir  William  Scott, 
baron  Thom'son,  and  Mr.  justice 
Chambre. 

John  Robinson  was  charged  with 


the   wilful    murder  of  one  James 
Williams,  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Garro^,  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  presented  an  affidavit, 
stating  the  absence  of  two  material 
witnesses  in  the  prisoner's  behalf, 
and  adding,  tlial  upon  the  airival 
of  captain  Robinson  at  Liverpool, 
he  constantly  appeared  in  public 
for  above  a  month,  before  any 
charges  were  made  against  him,  by 
which  time  the  sailors  who  would 
have  been  able  to  give  evidence  in 
his  favour  were  gone  to  sea,  &c. 
&c.  From  tliis  consideration  the 
court  put  off  the  trial,  and  admitted 
the  prisoner  again  to  bail — ^himself 
in  500/.  and  two  sureties  in  250/. 
each. 

Three  boatmen  belonging  to 
Ramsgate,  namely,  Richard  Curl- 
ing, Thomas  Moss,  and  John  For- 
wood,  who  had  b^en  convicted  at 
the  last  admiralty  sessions  of 
stealing  a  cable  and  part  of  an 
anchor,  from  the  brig  Traveller, 
while  on  her  way  from  the  Downs 
to  Ramsgate,  whose  case  had  been 
reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
twelve  judges,  in  consequence  of  a 
doubt  entertained,  whether  tlie  of- 
fence was  capital  or  not,  and  a 
majority  of  whom  deciding  that  it 
was  so,  they  severally  received  sen- 
tence of  death ;  but  previous  to 
his  passing  sentence  upon  tlie 
prisoners,  sir  William  Scott  in- 
formed them  that,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  his  duty  to  psiss  tlie 
sentence  of  the  law  upon  tliem, 
he ,  would  recommend-  them  to 
the  royal  mercy;  still  tliey  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  decision  of 
their  sovereign,  whichever  way  he 
should  incline. 

SARRACK    DEPARTMENT. 

The  third   rephrt  of  the  cam* 
missioners     of   military    inquiry, 
wliich     is    printed,    is    of   consi- 
derable 
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derable  length-  It  comprehends 
an  investigation  of  the  stores  and 
supphes  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
barracks  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
under  the  directions  of  the  hue  and 
present  barrack  masters  gonerah 
It  appears  from  this  report,  that  an 
unaccoimtable  dearroc  of  n-^i^h- 
gence,  to  say  no  worse,  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  dep'irtmenr;  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  beh'cvcd,  that  tlie 
undertaking,  by  virtue  of  which 
Mr.  Alexander  Davison  supplied 
the  great  articles  of  barrack  con- 
sumption, with  the  exception  of 
coals,  during  a  period  of  between 
nine  and  ten  years,  was  not  derived 
from  agreement  settled  and  ap- 
proved by  the  treasury,  or  secretary 
iat  war,  but  on  a  simple  proposition 
made  to  Mr.  Davison,  in  a  letter 
from  general  De  Lancy,  and  tlie 
«inswer  of  the  former  to  accept  it. 
"  That,"  says  the  report,  "  it  ap- 
pears the  management  of  this  im- 
portant concern  was,  at  one  time, 
left  very  much  to  Mr.  Davison's 
discretion,  while  tlie  barrack  oflice 
neglected  to  employ  any  check  to 
ascertain  the  reasonilblen'^ss  of  the 
prices  of  those  articles  which  were 
provided  by  him." 

A  number  of  women  have  at- 
tended within  these  few  days  at 
earl  Spencer's  office  to  requos:  per- 
mission to  accompany  their  hus- 
bands to  Botany  Bay,  who  are 
convicts.  The  noble  earl  lias 
granted  permission  to  a  number  of 
them  to  go. 

24,  Mr.  Chi  vers,  of  Clapham 
Common,  was  most  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  own  servaiv:.  In 
the  morning,  the  nieces  of  Mr. 
Chivers,  who  reside  with  him,  went 
in  his  carriage  to  take  an  airing; 
Mr.  Chivers,  who  was  between  70 
and  80,  went  into  the  garden,  to 
inspect  the  gardener  at  his  work. 
The  latter,  who  is  a  Scotchman, 


22  yearfi  of  age,  and  full  six  f  jet 
lii^h,  about  ha'f  past  eleven  run 
ijuo  the  h(mse  in  great  agitation, 
exclaiming  to  the  servants,  "Lord, 
Avhat  have  T  done!  I  have  struck 
my  master,  and  he  has  fell;"  and 
immediately  left  the  house^  and 
n-ade  for  the  village  of  Clapham. 
Tiie  foctm  ui  went  to  discover 
w!uu  had  hanp-ned,  whort  he  found 
hi^  master  on  the  c^round  apparent- 
ly lifeless.  It  appeared  that  the 
gardener  had  *;r:uck  him  with  a 
spade,  the  end  of  wliich  entered 
the  lower  part  cf  his  nose,  brole 
both  his  jaw  hr>p.e:,  and  penetrated 
nearly  to  a  line  with  his  ears,  so 
that  his  head  was  nearly  separated. 
The  footman  immediately  gave  an 
alarm,  and  mess-angers  were  dis- 
patched for  a  surgeon,  to  Bow- 
street  oihce,  and  in  pursuit  of  the 
gardener. 

When  the  sTirgcon  arrived,  he 
declared  that  though  life  still  re- 
mained, it  could  not  last  long. 
This  proved  too  true,  as  Mr.  Chi- 
vers died  in  a!)out  .m  ho.ir  in  great 
agony,  A  ne-i^Iibour's  footman 
arrived  at  Tow-Street  oflice  at  half 
past  one  oVlork,  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Graiiam,  who  dispatch- 
ed Miller  and  Rivctt  in  a  post- 
chaise  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer. 
On  the  an-iv.il  of  tliecil'cers  at  Mr. 
Chivors\  hou^-e,  their  interference 
was  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the 
gardener  hwing  bx^n  apprehended 
previously  by  rne  of  his  iellow-ser- 
vants'  in  tlie  vUlncr'-  of  Clapham, 
and  v.-ns  vkc:i  ro  XVandsworch,  be- 
fore cour^rl  riemin<7,  sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Ncwccmb,  who 
were  sitrino;  at  the  Horns  pniblic- 
house.  Thi  fellov  did  not  deny 
the  charge,  and  the  ina;;istrates 
committed  him  to  Hoisemonger- 
lanc  prison. 

A  storm,  or  rather  a  hurricane, 
was  experlcncedin  Exeter  and  its 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood    on   the  22d    inst.  AdmlraUy  office^  Jan.  27. 

the  fury  of  which  was  beyond  any  Dispatches,  of  which  the  following 

thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  re-  j^,^  copies,  have  been  received  at 

membered':  the  piazza  and  comer  ^^  office  from  commodore  sir 

of  the   theatre  were  swept  away;  Home    Popham,    addressed  to 

liouses  unroofed ;  and  the  showers  William  Marsden,  esq. 

of  bricks  and  slates  that  were  fly-  r*     • 

ing  in  all  directions:  made  it  ex-  ^'*  Majesty  s  splp  Diad€m^ 

tremely  dangerous  for  the  inhabi-  ^^  di  la  Plata,  Aug.  25, 1806. 

tants  to   approach  the   streets ;  u  Sir,— -When  the   events  of  war 

stack  of  chimneys  was  blown  down  cease  to  be  favourable  to  any  ar- 

at  the  Royal  Oak  inn,  in  Guinea-  mament,  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 

street,  which   broke  tlirough  die  commanding  officers  to    state  all 

roof  into  the  upper  story,    where  the     circumstances     under     their 

a  woman  was  afwork,  and  with  knowledge   or    information    with 

the  accumulated  weight  of  the  roof  clearness  and   perspicuity,  whidi, 

and  bricks,  falling  with  such  velo-  either  progressively   or   saddealy> 

city,  the  flooring  gave  way,  and  led  to  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

the  woman  was  precipitated  with  In  pursuing  this  course,  I  feel 

the    rubbish  through    the   second  confident  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 

floor,  but  was  dug  from  tlie  ruins  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 

wltliout  any  material  injury.     A  miralty,  that  the  liberal  and  bene- 

man  named    Humphreys,  a  mu-  ficial  principles   upon    which   the 

sician  in  the  band  belonging  to  the  government   of  general  Beresford 

Montgomery     militia,    who    was  was  conducted,  do  more  honour  to 

seated    in    an  apartment   on  the  his  majesty's  arms,  and  the  charac- 

ground  floor,  was  crushed  to  death,  ter  of  Great  Britain,  than  if  he  had 

A  singular  instance  of  accumu-  resorted  to  expedients  completely 

lated  mii,fortune    occurred  in  the  witliin  his   power,    which    would 

family  of  a  respectable  farmer  near  have  efiectually  annihilated  all  the 

Devizes,  a  few  days  since.   A  fever  efforu  of  the  enemy,  and  wrested, 

swept  off  three  children  at  the  same  probably  for  ever,  these  countries 

time:  scarcely  had  the  unfortunate  from  the  crown  of  Spain, 

victims  of  disease  been  carried  **  to  Pueridon,  one  of  the  municipa- 

their  silent  home,"  when   the  re-  II ty,    appears    to    have   been   the 

main  ing  offspring,  two  fine   boys  greatest  organ  of  the  revolution, 

(at  the  drear  hour  of  midnight),  He  applied  himself  with  great  art 

had  not  returned  from  a  neighbour-  and  address  in  preparing  the  pco- 

ing  school:  in  vain  did  the  anxi-  pie  for  a  general  insurrection. 

ous  parent  search  each  snow-dad  The  arms  in  th  e  town  were  se- 

path :    returning    home    for    aid,  creted,  ready  for  the  moment  of 

some  hours  elapsed  before  the  little  action,  the  discontented  assembled 

wande  rers  were  discovered  under  a  every  night,  and  attended  to  his 

hedge;  one  of  them  in  a  torpid  instructions,  and  he  raised  all  the 

state,  the  pther  just  sufficiently  able  rabble  of  the  country  by  the  ample 

to  articulate.    The  joy  oftlic  mo-  supplies  of  money  with  which  he 

ther  on  their  being  restored  to  her,  Wiis  furnished   on  the  north    side 

acted  so  strongly  on  her  feelings,  of  the  river.     Colonel  Liniers»    a 

that  she  had  weU  nigh  terminated  French  officer  in  the  Spanish  ser* 

*^  --  existence.  vice,  and  on  his  parole,  successful- 

ly 
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I7  employed  himself  in  collecting 
people  at  Colonia. 

Terror  was  established,  and  every 
person  who  refused  to  contribute 
his  assistance  to  this  conspiracy,  was 
threatened  with  immediate  death. 

I  have  traced  this  from  very  un- 
questionable authority ;  and  so  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  tlie  revolution, 
when  it  first  showed  itself,  that  It 
was  not  till  the  Sist  of  July  that  I 
learnt  by  a  dispatch  from  the  ge- 
neral, which  reached  me  at  Ense- 
nada,  on  my  return  from  Monte 
Video,  that  he  was  apprehensive, 
from  the  information  ne  received, 
an  insurrection  would  shortly  be 
made. 

1  heard  at  the  same  time  from 
captain  Thomson,  that  seventeen  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  had  just  arrived 
at  Colonia ;  and  as  it  was  reported 
that  force  was  still  to  be  increased 
from  Monte  Video,  I  sent  orders 
for  the  Diomede  to  be  brought  to 
Ensenada,  and  for  captain  King  of 
the  Diadem  to  come  up  with  the 
remaining  few  marines,  the  two 
companies  of  blues,  and  as  many 
ether  men  as  could  in  any  degree 
be  spared  from  the  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  some  vessels  to 
sutack  the  enemy  at  Colonia,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  his  cross- 
ing from  the  north  shore  whenever 
the  wind  was  fair« 

On  the  1st  of  August,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Leda  anchored  o£P 
Buenos  Ayres,  about  twelve  miles 
distant,  and  on  my  landing  on  the 
2d,  which  I  did  as  soon  as  the 
weather  would  admit  of  a  boat 
getting  on  shore,  I  found  the  gene- 
ral had  just  made  a  very  successful 
attack  on  about  1500  Spaniards 
under  Pueridon,  five  leagues  from 
the  town,  with  500  men,  in  which 
he  took  all  the  enemy's  cannon  (I 
think  nine  pieces)  and  several 
prisoners* 


On  they  3d  I  attempted  to  return 
to  the  Leda,  in  the  Encounter, 
which  captain  Honeyman  brought 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  shore  for 
this  purpose,  as  it  blew  very  strong : 
but  the  wind  freshened  so  very  con- 
siderably from  the  eastward  that 
we  could  not  get  to  windward. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  morning,  it 
was  very  thick  weather,  and  tlie 
gale  increased  so  much  that  it  was 
impossible  to  weigh. 

About  noon  captain  King  ar- 
rived in  a  galiva,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  from  the  Diadem, 
for  the  purpose  of  arming  and 
commanding  the  few  small  vessels 
we  had  collected  in  the  harbour ; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  get  there  till 
the  following  day. 

On  the  5th,  in  the  morning,  it 
moderated,  and  I  reached  the  Le- 
da, when  I  received  a  report  from 
captain  Thomson,  that  in  the  gale 
of  the  preceding  day  the  enemy 
had  crossed  from  Colonia  totally 
unobserved  by  any  of  our  ships  en* 
cep>t  the  schooner  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  Herrick,  who 
was  lying  in  the  narrow  gut  lead- 
ing to  Conchas  and  St.  Isidro,  but 
the  easterly  wind  had  thrown  so 
much  water  in  the  river  that  the 
enemy  were  enabled  to  cross  over 
any  part  of  the  Patmas  bank  with- 
out the  necessity  of  making  a 
greater  detour  by  going  higher  up 
tne  river. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  it  blew  a  hur- 
ricane }  the  Leda  was  lying  in  four 
fathoms,  with  two  .anchors  down, 
and  her  yards  and  topmasts  struck* 

On  the  8th,  I  heard  from  cap- 
tain King  that  five  of  our  gun-boats 
had  foundered  at  their  anchors; 
that  the  Walker  had  lost  her  rud« 
der,  and  that  tlie  laitnches  and 
large  cutters  of  the  Diadem  and 
Leda  were  lost. 

The  torrents  of  rain  that  fell 
(B3)  during 
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during  the  f>tb,  Tth,  and  Rth,  Ktid 
rendered  the  roads  lotnlly  impr.ic- 
ttcable  for  any  thinri^  but  cavalry, 
and  consequently  general  Beresiord 
was  most  seriously  disAppointed  in 
his  determination  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  Irom  tlie 
town  :  in  which,  had  it  taken  place, 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  this  army 
would  have  added  another  trait  c;f 
its  invincible  spirit  under  his  dis- 
positious. 

The  enemy,  however,  by  his  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  horses,  suf- 
fered little  inconvenience  from  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  he  was 
therefore  enabled  to  appniach  the 
town  by  several  directions,  witliout 
giving  the  British  army  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  him. 

On  the  10th,  in  the  cvenin^j^,  the 
castle  was  summoned,  and  on  the 
foUov/ing  day  T  landed,  while  cur 
remaining  vesels  were  firing  on 
the  Spanish  posts;  and  I  learn  that, 
exclusive  of  the  Spanish  army, 
which  was  divided  into  many  co- 
lumns, occupying  the  various  ave- 
nues of  the  town,  the  inhabitants 
were  all  armed,  and  sheltered  en 
the  tops  r.f  the  houses  and  churches, 
with  a  c!cj^i2:n  of  carrvin?  on  a  war 
of  ambush. 
*  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
the  manifest  disposition  of  the  ene- 
my to  prevent  an  engagement,  it 
was  determined  to  embark  the 
wounded  that  night,  and  cross  the 
Rio  Chello,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  towards  Ensenada;  but 
this  measure  \v.s  in  a  great  degree 
frustrated  by  the  weather,  which 
became  very  violent  during  the 
night,  and  consecjuently  retarded 
thcprogress  of  embarkation,  though 
the  enemy  added  a  considerable 
number  of  ir.en  to  the  houses  and 
churches  near  the  castle,  and  ad- 
vanced by  all  the  streets  not  un- 
der tlie  influence  of  its  fire:  in  short, 


sir,  his  object  was  to  avoid  by  every 
moans  a  geueral  action,  and  to 
place  his  men  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  could  fire  at  our  troops 
while  they  remained  in  perfect  se- 
curity themselves. 

On  the  12th,  at  day-light,  I  un- 
derstand a  smart  fire  began  from 
the  enemy's  advanced   posts,  but 
was  soon  returned  with  great  effect 
from  our  artillery,  v/hich  was  plant- 
ed towards    the    principal    streets 
leading  to  the  great  square ;  and 
for  a  snort  time  the  enemy  by  hi? 
immcns6  numbers  showed  a  greater 
degree    of  firmness  than  on   any 
other  occasion,  and  pushed  forward 
with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
colonel    Pack   of  the    71st     soon 
charged  and  took  from  him.     Du- 
ring this  time,  however,  reinforce- 
ments crowded  the  tops  of  all  the 
houses     commanding    the    great 
square  from  the  back  streets,  and 
our  troops  were  soon  considerably 
annoyed  by  people  they  could  not 
get  at.     The  enemy  commanded 
the  castle  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
additional  advantagd  of  a  gun  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  churches, 
which  I  consider  as  an  indelible 
stigma  against  the  character  of  the 
bishop,  not  only  from  his  situation, 
but  the  professions  he  made. 

I  can  easily  conceive  how  the 
feelings  of  general  Beresford  must, 
at  this  moment,  have  been  on  the 
rack:  disappointed  in  hrs  last  ef- 
forts to  induce  the  enemy  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement  in  the  great 
square,  nis  gallant  little  army 
falling  fast  by  shots  from  invi- 
sible persons,  the  only  alternative 
which  could 'present  itself  to  save 
the  useless  effusion  of  so  much 
valuable  blood  was  a  flag  of  truce, 
which  was  hoisted  at  the  castle 
about  one  o*clock. 

In  an  instant  there  were  near  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  great  square^ 

pressing 
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pressinc^  forward  in  the  most  out- 
rageous iranner  to  <;et  into  the  fort, 
and  even  Hi  ing  iit  our  men  on  the 
ramparts,  so  miKh  so,  that  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  the  British 
troops  were  prevented  revenging 
ikis  insult :  indeed  the  general  was 
obliged  to  tell  the  Spaiiiah  ofiicers, 
if  their  men  did  not  retire  in  the 
course  of  one  minute,  he  must,  as 
tiie  only  measure  of  safety,  haul 
down  the  flag  of  truce,  and  recom- 
mence hostilities :  this  firmness  liad 
the  desired  effect,  and  he  then  sent 
his  conditions  to  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral, and  they  were  instantly  ac- 
ceded to. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  capitula- 
tion,  and  X  trust  the  high  and  in- 
dependent language  in  which  it  is 
couched,  and  the  terms  dictated 
by  general  Beresford  to  an  officer 
at  me  head  of  myriads  of  people, 
will  do  him  infinite  honour  in  Kng,- 
land,  and  obtain  for  him  his  ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  approbation 
of  his  conduct. 

i  have  received,  and  annex,  a  re- 
turn of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  two  officers,  two  serjeants, 
one  drummer,  forty-three  rank  and 
61e  killed ;  eight  officers,  seven 
Serjeants,  ninety-two  rank  and  file 
■wounded  ;  and  nine  missing ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  165  ;  and  scarce  any 
of  those  misfortunes  were  occasion- 
ed, except  from  the  inhabitants  on 
the  tops  of  the  houses  and  the 
churches* 

The  enemy  confesses  to  have  lost 
about  700  killed  and  wounded,  in 
the  sh(Mt  conflict  in  the  streets;  and 
if  it  had  i>ot  been  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Spanish  troops  would  have  been 
completely  defeated,  although  seven 
times  the  number  of  the  British 
forces. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  tlian  to 


give  their  lordships  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  men  in  arms  ;  but  from 
the  best  accounts  we  c;in  obtain,  it 
is  thought  Pueridon,  and  tlie  other 
principal  people  en^i^iged  in  this 
plot,  iiad  collected  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  in  the  country  ; 
that  Liniers  mav  have  brouf^ht 
over  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  town  furnished, 
though  armed  in  various  ways, 
about  ten  thousand,  under  the 
secret  anangement  of  the  magi- 
strates. 

When  every  vessel    that  could 
esciipe  from   Buenos   Ayres    had 
joined,  I  proceeded  towards  Ense- 
nada,  to  retire  the  detachments  of 
marines;  lieutenant  Groves,  of  the 
Diadem,  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
Belem  schooner,  as  she  would  not  , 
work  out ;  one  gun  boat  and  a  set- 
tee, a  prize,  were  also  left  in  the 
harbour,  with  the  Justina,  a  small 
English    merchant   ship  that   fol- 
lowed the  expedition  from  St.  He* 
lena.     Captain    Thomson,   of  the 
Neptune,  who  was  in  the  castle, 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and   lieute- 
nant Burgh,  of  the  Raisonable,  with 
Mr.  Ramsay,  a  midshipman,   and 
seven  men,  who  were  in  the  settee, 
as  her  boats  could  not  hold  them. 
Lieutenant   Herrick,   in    the  Do- 
lores,   the  otlier  armed  schooner, 
worked   out  in  a  manner  which, 
coupled  with  his  conduct  on  the 
whole  of  this  business,  does  him 
great  credit. 

On  the  ISth,  in  the  morning,  the 
detachment  of  marines  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  S  waile  was 
embarked  from  Ensenada,  and  his 
two  Spanish  field  pieces  spiked  and 
thrown  into  the  riven 

On  the  14th,  1  sailed  for  this 
anchorage,  where  I  arrived  the 
following  day,  and  immediately 
addressed  the  governor  of  Monte 
Video  OB  the  subject  of  our  troops. 

(b  4)  Qn 
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On  die  l/Stii,  in  consequence  of  copy  of  the  capitulation. 
receiving bycolonclLiniers'said-de.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
camp  a  letter  from  general  Bercs-  ^       j2, 1806. 
ford,  I  dispatched  two  of  the  trans-  •* 
ports  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  one  The  British  general  havings  no 
arrived  on  the  17th;  but  from  the  further  object  for    remaining   in 
prevariciition  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  avoid  an  un* 
ivlonte  Video  in  the  first  instance,  necessary  eflfusion  of  blood,  as  also 
and  his  subsequent  dishonourable  the  destruction  of  the  property  of 
conduct,  no  troops  huvc  yet  been  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  con- 
embarked,  sents  to  deliver  up  the  fort  of  Bue- 

Whilst  I  had  the  honour  of  being  nos  Ayres  to  the  commander  of  his 

on  board  the  Leda,  I  had  every  Catholic  majesty's  forces,  on  the 

reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  zea-  following  conditions:—- 

lou«  attention  of  capt.  Honeyman,  1st.  Tne  British  troops  to  march 

his  officers  and  ship's  company ;  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to 

and  I  cannot  but  express  my  ex-  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 

treme  approbation  of  the  conduct  but  to  be  embarked  as  soon  as  pos- 

of  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  who  sible  on  board  the  British  transports 

were  constantly  employed  in  the  now  in  the  river,  to  be  conveyed  to 

small  vessels  and  boats,  under  al-  England,  or   the  station    whence 

most  every  privation,  in  the  very  tliey  came  from, 

severe  and  trying  weather  which  2d.  The  Briiish  on  their  entrance 

we  experienced  the  last  ten  days.  into  this  place  made  many  Spanish 

I  most  sincerely  regret,  however,  prisoners  of  war,  which  remained 

that  my  situation  has  imposed  on  on  their  parole ;  and  as  the  nimiber 

me  the   painful  duty  of  making  of  officers  is  much  greater  on  one 

this  report  to  their   lordships,  es-  side  and  of  men  on  the  other,  it  is 

pecially  as.  it  is  done    principally  agreed  that  the  whole  shall  be  ex* 

by  materials   collected  from  dif-  changed  for  the  whole,  the£nglish 

ferent  people,  which  they  probably  transports  returning  to  the  place 

in  many  inst«nnces  deduced  from  of  their  destinations  as  cartels,  and 

vague  and  uncertain  conclusions :  to  be  guarantied  as  such  by  the 

if,  however,  it  should  hereafter  ap-  Spanish  government  from  capture 

pear  that  I  have  fiyled  in  any  in-  on  the  voyage, 

stance  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  3d.  Provisions,  &c.  will  be  fiir<» 

conduct,  energy,  and   prowess  of  nished  for  the  passage  of  the  £ng« 

general  Bcresford,  and  the  officers  11  sh  troops,  according  to  the  usual 

and  soldiers  under  his  command,  it  course  in  like  cases. 

has  been  owing  to  the  limited  scale  4th.  Such  wounded  of  the  British 

of  my  communications   since  the  troops  as  cannot  be  removed  on 

12th,  from  tlte  extreme  jealousy  of  board  of  ships  shall  remain  in  the 

the  enemy,  and  not  from  any  in-  hospitals  at  Buenos  Ayres,  either 

disposition  to  appreciate  their  me^  under  charge  of  Spanish  or  British 

fits  in  the  most  liberal  manner;  a  surgeons,  at  the  option  of  the  Bri* 

sentiment  which   I  have  held  on  tish  genera),  and  shall  be  furnished 

every  occasion,  and  publicly  mark-  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  op 

ed  it  in  all  my  former  dispatches.  their  recovery  sent  to  Gieat  Bri^ 

I  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  Sec.  ^**^» 

Home  Pophan»  ^.  The 
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5th.  The  property  of  all  British 
subjects  in  Buenos  Ay  res  to  be  re- 
spected. (Signed) 

W.  C.  Bhresford. 

Santiago  Considido  Linurs. 

Return  of  the  Icilled,  wounded, 
and  missing  of  the  troops  under 
the  comniand  of  major-general 
Beresford,  from  the  10th  to  the 
12th  of  August,  1806,  at  Buenos 
Ayres  :— 

Royal  engineers— 1  captain 
killed. 

Royal  artillery — 1  captain,  1 
lieutenant  wounded;  3  rank  and 
file  killed,  2  wounded. 

St.  Helena  artillery-—!  serjeant 
wounded,  9  rank  and  file  killed,  13 
wounded. 

Driver — 1  rank  and  file  wound- 
ed. 

Seventy-first  regiment — 1  lieu- 
tenant kilWd;  1  colonel,  1  lieuten- 
ant, 2  ensigns  wounded;  1  serjeant 
killed,  5  wounded,  1  missing ;  1 
dnunxner  killed  ;  24  rank  and  file 
killed,  67  wounded. 

Royal  marines — 1  captain  and 
1  serjeant  wounded ;  6 .  rank  and 
file  killed,  5  wounded,  8  missing. 

St.  Helena  regiment — 1  lieuten- 
ant wounded,  1  serjeant  killed,  1 
rank  and  file  killed,  4^  wounded,  1 
missing — General  total-^H4. 

N.  fi. — Five  men  of  71st,  3  ar- 
tillerymen, 1  royal  marine,  1  St, 
Helena  regiment-— 10  dead  since 
going  to  the  hospital. 

Omcers  killed-^Capt.  Kennett, 
royal  engineers.  Lieutenant  W. 
Mitchell,  71st  regiment. 

Officers  wounded — Capt.  Mac- 
kenzie, R.  M.  Lieutenant  Samp' 
son»  St.  Helena  regiment.  Capt. 
Ogilvie,  royal  artillery.  Lleuteni. 
;mt  McDonald,  ditto.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pack, 7 1st  regiment.  Lieur, 
Murray,  ditto.  En'^'gn  Caurcli 
1 


ditto.     Ensign  Lucas,  ditto  (since 

dt'ad). 

(Signed)  AjLEx.FoRB£s,b.  major* 

Statement  of  property  captured  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  not  remov- 
ed ;  and  was  recaptured  on  tlie 
12th  August: — 

Dollars. 

Goods  of  the  Phillippine 
company  -  100,000 

Debts  d  ue  to  ditto  1 ,01  i  ,54-7 

4000  Arob.  B.  tobacco 
(at  6  dol.  sold  at  14.}         24,000 

200  ditto  Parly  ditto      .      12,000 

50,000  reams   of  paper 

(2  dollars^         -        -     100,000 

Playing  cards         -        -     50,000 

5000  quintals  of  quick- 
silver (40  dollars)  200,000 

40,000lbs.  Spanish  snuff 

,     (2  dollars)        -       -        60,000 

20,000  lbs.     Havannah 

ditto  (2  dollars)       -        40,000 

37»500  lbs.  bark  ( 1 1  dol.)      56,250 

VesseUandfloating|!;6gW 
property  J    '      '^^ 


3,173,797 


Note — No  valuation  is  made  ia 
this  statement  of  the  timber,  trea- 
sure in  the  treasury,  powder  in  the 
magazine,  and  of  armoury  and 
ordnance  stores. 

30.  The  comet  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  the  end  of  January,  wag 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ber- 
wick at  3  this  day.  This  pheno- 
menon, viewed  only  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  when  the  sun  was  shining 
bright,  appeared  to  be  about  the 
size  of  the  moon,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  with  brilliant  rays  tliat  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  spectator  ;  had 
a  train  resembline  a  large  sheet  of 
fire,  but  of  a  colour  much  darker 
than  the  body  of  the  comet.  It 
tn^de  its  appearanco  in  the  west, 

and 
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and  proccrdcd  with  great  velocity, 
^ihcat    due  east,  towiirds  the  Cer- 
inan  Ocean,  v  here   it  fjuickly  dis- 
appeared,   ar.ilJ'3t   a  kind   of    i'og 
v^:\\l  wliich  the  sea  wiw    covered. 
Tiiis  phsrnonienon  was  vi  .ible  tor 
ab'/jt  a   miuuro,    diiri]:;r  which   it 
Uavclltd  along   th.e  tir'ir.iriient  '.ip- 
|v.ircntly  ahuut  tlie  space  o/  i  niiie. 
It  appeared  at  an  inuii*.'n^e  distance 
from  the  earth,  nearly  vertic  il  to 
l!ie  spectator,  and  rather  N.  lioni 
the  zenith  of  Derwick. 

30.  An  incpaest  was  taken  b.  fore 
the  mayor  of  Wind'^or,  on  the  body 
of  Thomas  Ciibbage,  a  labourer 
emplc)\ed  at  the  castle,  wlio,  on 
the  Friday  preceding,  returning 
from  his  work,  between  live  and 
six  o'clt)ck,  i'cW  down  so'i.e  strnc 
steps  leading  from  the  cloisters  to 
the  htindred  steps,  and  lliereby 
fractured  his  skull;  of  wiiicb  he 
languished  for  a  week,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  then'died.  A 
young  man  was  descending  the 
steps  at  tlie  time  tlieaccidor.t  hap-' 
pened,  and  had  nearly  been  thrown 
down  by  the  deceased  striking 
agah^.st  him  as  he  fell.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  deceased  tripped  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  occasioned 
bv  the  badness  ot  his  shoes,  tlie 
soles  being  unripped  all  round, 
and  fastened  in  so  loose  a  manner, 
that  they  came  off  as  he  fell  head- 
loitg  down. 

A  more  distressing  accident  from 
the  imprudent  use  of  iire-arms  has 
n  )t  of  late  occurred  than  the  fol- 
lowing : — On  Thursday  se'imiglit 
a  gun,  without  a  lock,  was  sent  to 
a  gunsmith's  shop,  in  Chester,  to 
get  one  put  on ;  the  gun,  in  that 
state,  was  put  into  a  vice,  and  an 
apprentice  was  affixing  a  lock  to  it, 
vben  a  girl  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  with  the  infant  child  of  her 
roaster  m  her  arms,  came  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  apprentice,  and  stood 


near  the  muzzle,  when  the  boy  un- 
fo^^tunately  trying  the  lock,  it  went 
olF,  and  lodged  the  whole  of  the 
contents  in  her  body,  carrying  with 
it  part  of  the  infint's  clothes,  which 
it  set  fire  to  !  Immediate  surgical 
assistance  was  procured,  but  in  vain, 
as  the  girl  only  survived  the  acci- 
dent tJiree  quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  infant  was  not  hurt. 

The  body  of  a  man  was  on 
'\\'eilaesday  last  seen  Heating  near 
Rochester  bridge,  by  a  person  who 
was  ])assing  over  it,  and  who  gave 
immediate  intimation  of  the  cir-? 
cnmstance  to  some  watermen. 
The  watermen  proceeded  directly 
to  the  place  <vhere  the  body  was 
seen,  and  soon  returned  •with  it. — 
The  unfortunate  person  was  dressed 
in  a  very  respectable  manner,  an4 
had  every  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, l^p wards  of  20  guineas  and 
some  silver  were  found  m  his  poc- 
kets, but  not  any  thing  that  could 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  name  or 
connections  ;  and  every  inquiry  to 
ascertain  to  whom  hp  might  belong, 
proved  ineffec-uaU 

SI.  The  value  of  British  pro- 
duce  and   manufactures  exported 
from  the  port  i:S  London  alone  to 
all  countries,  except  the  East  In- 
dies and  China,  in  the  three  qu*ir- 
ters  ending  the  10th  of  October, 
Kso.j,    was  7,797>667/.    Ditto  ia 
the  tliree  quarters  ending  25ihOc- 
t:ober,  1806*,  8,691,811/.     Balance 
in    favour   of   the    present    year, 
894',144/. — Value  of  articles,  offo. 
reign  and  colonial  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture, exported  from  the  port 
of   London  alone,    in  the   three 
quarters  ending  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1805,  4",  156,6917.    Do.  ending 
lOlTi  October,    1806,    4,176,6m 
Balance  in  favour  oif  the  present 
year,  10,928/. — Owing  to  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  it  appears,  tl»tt 
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in  the  year  1805,467  ships,  57,9S7 
tons,  and  3,514?  men,  were  em» 
ployed  in  the  export  of  its  produce. 
There  have  been,  in  1806,  577 
ships,  of  64,667  tons,  and  4,336 
men,  employed ;  making  an  in- 
crease to  tlie  shipping  interest  of 
this  country  of  110  ships,  11,670 
tons,  and  822  men,  in  this  trade 
alone. 

* 

FEBRUARY. 

KIKG^S    BENCH,  Feb.  1. 

In  the  case  of  Claverlng  v.  Dean. 

Mr.  justice  Lawrence  made  the 
following  remark,  which  is  neces- 
sary ta  be  remembered  by  all 
watchmen  and  ofiBcers  of  the  night : 
f*  Where  is  the  law  that  the  con- 
stable is  bound  to  take  a  charge 
given  by  a  man  who  himself  is 
accused  of  a  violent  breach  of  the 
peace  ?  The  watch  can  only  inter- 
fere when  a  breach  of  the  peace  is 
actually  committed.  They  have 
no  power  to  delay  a  man  to  make 
good  his  charge,  because  they  must 
interfere  while  the  affray  is  pass- 
ing or  recent.  The  evidence  of  a 
man  accused  must  be  taken  under 
great  suspicion,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  is  to  bring  a  charge  against 
any  one,  if  he  is  to  do  it  at  the 
hazard  of  being  himself  imprison- 
ed." 

The  London  Medical  Society 
proposes  to  confer  the  Fothergil- 
lian  golden  medal  upon  the  authors 
of  the  best  essays  on  the  following 
subjects  : — 

Question  for  the  year  1807.— The 
best  account  of  the  epidemic  fevers 
which  have  prevailed  at  several 
times  in  North  America,  Spain, 
and  Gibraltar,  since  the  year  1793, 
and  whether  they  are  the  same  or 
different  diseases. 

For  the  year  1808.— What  are 
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the  best  methods  of  preventing  and 
of  curing  epidemic  dysentery  ?     ^ 

For  the  year  1809. — What  are 
the  criteria  by  which  epidemic  dis- 
orders that  are  not  infectious  may 
be  distinguished  from  those  that 
arc  ? 

For  the  year  \^\0. — ^^Vhat  are  the 
qualities  in  the  atmosphere  most  to 
be  desired  under  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption? 

It  has  lately  been  recommended, 
that,  excepting  the  lancet  employ- 
ed in  vaccination,  all  the  instru- 
ments of  surgery  ought  to  be  dip- 
ped into  oil  at  the  moment  whea 
they  are  going  to  be  used ;  by 
which  method  the  pain  of  the  sub- 
ject operated  upon  will  always  be 
diminished.  It  is  recommended 
to  make  all  instruments  of  a  blood- 
heat  a  little  before  the  operation. 

3.  As  lord  Erskine  the  chan- 
cellor was  passing  through  Hol- 
bom  on  foot,  he  observed  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  hunting  and 
beating  on  the  head  with  sticks  a 
little  dog,  under  the  idea  of  his 
being  mad.  The  lord  chancellor, 
with  great  humanity,  perceiving 
not  the  least  symptom  of  madness, 
rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  seizing 
riie  poor  animal  from  the  hancS 
of  its  destroyers,  carried  it  some 
distance  till  he  met  a  boy,  whom 
he  hired  to  take  it  home  with  him 
to  his  lordship's  house  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields ;  when  he  gave  it  into 
the  care  of  a  servant  to  be  taken 
to  his  lordship's  stables. 

4.  According  to  sentence, Thomp- 
son, the  man  found  guilty  of  a  de- 
testable offence,  stood  in  the  pillory 
at  Charing-cross,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  recollect  the  treatment 
he  received  as  long  as  he  lives.  The 
moment  after  he  was  fixed  on  tlie 
pillory,  several  women  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Compton-strect, 
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and  Angel- court,  placed  them- 
selres  within  the  ring,  and  began 
to  pelt  him  with  rotten  eggs,  mud, 
&c.  till  his  head  and  face  were  so 
enveloped  in  filth,  that  it  was  [In- 
possible  to  discover  the  least  ap* 
pearance  of  the  human  form.  The 
men  were  not  permitted  to  throw 
at  him,  and  remained  quiet  spec- 
tators of  that  well-merited  annoy- 
ance the  disgraced  culprit  received 
from  the  enraged  females  who  sur- 
rounded him.  The  wretched  man 
was  at  times  nearly  suffocated,  and 
could  scarcely  support  himself  on 
the  platform.  When  taken  from 
the  pillory,  he  was  so  sick  and  ex- 
hausted, that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
lifted  into  the  coach,  which  drove 
o£F  amidst  the  hisses  and  hootings 
of  the  mob.  He  was  taken  back 
to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell,  to  un- 
dergo the  remainder  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

The  following  most  shocking 
catastrophe  lately  happened.— Mrs. 
Simison,  the  wife  of  an  attor- 
ney, in  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street,  was  *  sitting  alone  in  the  kit^ 
chen  of  her  house,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  her  husband,  after  the  rest 
of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  a  gentle- 
man who  lodges  in  the  house  was 
alarmed  fey  a  smell  of  burning, 
which  induced  him  to  go  down 
stairs:  on  opening  the  kitchen  door, 
he  discovered  Mrs.  S.  lying  by  the 
fire-place,  with  her  clothes  com- 
pletely burned.  She  remained  alive 
until  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  in  extreme  agony ;  during 
which  lime  she  was  sensible,  and 
took  leave  of  her  family. — She 
was  above  forty  years  of  ace, 
and  has  left  a  son  and  four  daugn- 
ters. 

Another  accident,  of  the  same 
Icind,  occasioned  by  a  lady's  clothes 
taking  firey  occurred   in    Oxford" 


street.— Mrs.  Wigby,  a  lady  about 
50  years  of  age,  had  returned  from 
the  theatre,  and  on  going  into 
her  apartments  she  approached 
too  near  the  fire,  which  drew  her 
apparel  in  part  up  the  chimney. 
There  were  two  persons  in  the 
room ;  notwithstanding  which  Mrs. 
W.  was  dreadfully  burnt,  from  the 
lightness  of  her  dress,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  were  reduced  to  cin- 
ders. 

An  inquisition  was  taken  on  the 
Watford  road,  on  the  body  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Augler,  who  was 
found  dead  near  Sclby  farm. 
The  deceased  was  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  resided  in  tl:«  Edge- 
ware  road,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  died  had 

fone^  on  horseback  to  St.  Al- 
an's, and  parts  adjacent,  on  busi- 
ness. He  was  found  lyin^  in  the 
road  at  twelve  o'clock  at  nighty  bj 
the  driver  of  a.  hay-cart ;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  then  dead,  he 
was  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
the  accident  that  had  befallen  him. 
His  head  was  very  much  bruised^ 
and  to  all  appearances  he  had  been 
inebriated,  and  in  that  state  his 
horse  fell  down,  and  rolled  over 
him.  He  had  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  his  pockets,  and  a  va- 
luable watch.  The  horse  was  found 
in  the  road. — ^Verdict)  Accidental 
Death. 

cou&T  or  king's  bench. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD. 

TU  King  V.  Henry  Luffi 

The  defendant  was  the  reputed 
father  of  a  bastard  child,  of  the 
body  of  one  Mary  Taylor,  the  wife 
of  one  Henry  Taylor,  who  was 
absent  from  his  wife,  and  had  not 
access  to  her  at  the  supposed  period 
of  the  procreation^  but  wbgre(um* 
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ed  Just  previous  to  the  birth  of  the 
child.  Two  justices  made  an  or- 
der of  bastardy  agamst  him,  and 
upon  appeal  to  the  sessions  the 
same  was  confirmed.  It  was  now 
moved  to  quash  the  order  of  jus- 
tices, and  the  order  of  sessions, 
upon  the  following  grounds — 1st, 
That  it  appeared  by  the  order,  that 
Mary  Taylor  had  been  examined 
to  prove  the  non-access  of  her  hus- 
band, which  by  law  she  could  not 
be  admitted  to  do.  —  2dly,  That 
the  statutes  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  and 
18  Elizabeth,  which  give  the  jus- 
tices power  to  make  an  order  of 
affiliation,  do  not  apply  except  as 
to  cases  where  the  bastard  is  born 
of  a  single  woman ;  and  lastlv, 
that  it  appeared  by  the  order  m 
terms  that  the  husband  had  access 
to  his  wife  during  a  part  of  the 
period  of  her  pregnancy,  and  there- 
fore by  the  law  of  England  the 
child  was  not  a  bastard,  but  the 
legitimate  issue  of  the  husband. 

ihe  material  words  of  the  or- 
der, upon  which  these  questions 
occurred,  were — "  Whereas  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  as  well  upon  the  oath 
of  Mary  Taylor  as  otherwise,  that 
the  saici  H.  Taylof  had  not  access 
to  her  from  the  9th  of  April  ISO* 
till  the  9th^  day  of  June  1806," 
the  child  being  bom  upon  the  1 3th 
day  of  July  1806,  being  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  return  of  H. 
Taylor  to  cohabit  with  his  wife. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  for  the  respondents,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Alderson,  and 
Mr.  King,  for  the  appellants,  and 
the  following  cases  were  cited — 
Rex  V.  Alberton,  1  lord  Raym. 
395;— 2  Salk.  483;— -Rex  v.  St. 
Bride's,  1  Str.  51  ;.— Pendrel  v. 
Pendrel,  2  Str.  923  ;  2  Britt.  447  ; 
—Rex  V.  Bedall,  2  Str.  1073  ;— 
Thomsoa  v.  Saul,  4  Term  Rep. 


356  ; — Rex.  v.  Reading,  Ca.Temp. 
Hard.  79. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.— - 
Three  objections  have  been  taken 
to  this  order — First,  that  the  wife 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  examined 
generally  upon  oath  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  non-access  of  her  husband, 
and  that  the  conviction  is  founded 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  wife 
alone.  Whereas  it  is  laid  down, 
that  an  order  of  this  kind  cannot 
be  made  on  tlie  evidence  of  the 
wife  alone,  but  there  must  be  other 
evidence  of  the  non-access. — The 
next  objection  is,  as  to  the  statute 
of  the  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  and  the 
18  of  Eliz.  The  order  is  founded 
upon  one  of  those  statutes,  and  it 
is  now  made  a  question,  whether 
this  case  comes  within  them:— And 
next,  that  this  is  a  legitimate  child 
bom  within  lawful  wedlock,  inas- 
much as  it  appears  that  the  father 
returned  within  a  fortnight  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  it  musti 
by  law,  be  taken  to  be  his  child. 
As  to  the  first  objection,  does  it 
appear  to  be  founded  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  wife  only  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  other  persons  than  the 
wife  is  required  upon  principles  of 
genenj  policy.  For  it  would  be 
highly  inconvenient  that  a  wile 
should  be  examined  at  all  in  aay 
matter  likely  to  produce  disputes 
between  man  and  wife.  However, 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  this  rule, 
that  she  may  be  examined  of  neces- 
sity as  to  those  facts  which  she 
only  can  speak  to.  But  zs  she 
can  only  be  examined  in  matters  of 
necessity,  now  it  is  necessary  to 
show  by  the  evidence  of  the  wife, 
whether  any  person  had  that  sort 
of  illicit  intercourse  which  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  birth  of  this 
child.  To  that  extent  she  might 
bd  adzQitted  as  a  competent  evi- 
dence 
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dence  to  prove  the  illicit  intercourse 
with  the  adulterer.  Perhaps,  also, 
she  was  competent  to  prove  that 
no  other  person  than  the  adulterer, 
on  whom  the  char^q^e  of  maintts 
nance  of  the  child  is  to  f;ill,  had 
any  intercourse  with  her.  For 
these  facts  are  peculiarly  and  solely 
within  her  knowledge.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  the  adulterous  intercourse 
it  is  clear  she  must  be  examined. 
Does  it,  then,  appear,  that  she 
was  examined  beyond  that  ?  The 
order  is,  it  appears,  "  as  well  upon 
the  oath  of  tiie  said  Mary  Taylor 
as  otherwise."  The  words  are  not 
**  as  well  upon  the  examination  of 
Mary  Taylor  upon  oath  as  other- 
wise ;"  for  then  it  would  be  open 
to  the  objection  which  has  been 
xnade>  and  there  would  rise  an  in- 
ference that  the  other  evidence 
was  not  upon  oath,  whereas  here 
the  inference  is,  that  both  kinds  of 
evidence  were  upon  oath.  The 
order  does  not  distinguish  to  what 
parts  of  the  case  Mary  Taylor 
spoke :  but  it  appears  thkl  other 
evidence  was  given  ;  for  the  words 
•*  or  otherwise"  must  mean  other 
proof,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King  v. 
Bedall.  And  if  we  find  the  wife 
to  have  been  examined  with  others, 
we  will  intend  that  slie  was  not 
examined  as  to  the  proof  of  access, 
.which  cannot  legally  be  proved  by 
her ;  but  that  she  spoke  to  such 
facts  as  she  might  well  prove,  and 
that  the  want  of  access  was  proved 
by  other  competent  testimony. 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
\rords  "  or  otherwise"  do  not  oc- 
cur accidentally,  and  in  one  place 
only  in  the  order,  but  are  repeated. 
—There  is,  therefore,  no  founda- 
tion for  the  first  objection.-^As  to 
the  second  objection,  it  in  effect  re- 
solves itself  into  die  third.  For 
when  it  is  made  a  question^  whe- 


thcr  the  statutes  apply  to  any  cases 
hut  where  the  children  are  not  born 
in  lawful  matrimony,  it  resolve$ 
itself  for  the  purpose  into  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  child  is  bom  in 
lawful  matrimony  for  the  purpose 
of  these  acts,  and  whether  a  child 
born  in  adultery  is  a  child  which 
these  acts  had  in  contemplation  as 
much  as  bastards  under  other  cir- 
cumstances? And  this  we  think 
is  the  true  construction  of  these 
acts. 

Then  the  question  is,  w^hetlier 
the  return  of  the  husband  within 
any  limited  time  before  the  period 
of  gestation  is  expired,  does  or  does 
not  cast  upon  him  the  character  of 
father  of  that  child    incontrover- 
tibly,  according  to  the  law  of  this 
country  ?    This    is    an   important 
question  ;  and  as  there  has  been 
something  said  about  the  novelty 
of  some  of  the  doctrines  to  be  ad- 
vanced,  one  would  be  extremely 
sorry  not  to  find  oneself  warranted 
by    antient    authorities.     Now    in 
Roll's   Abridgement,  358,  where 
tlie  most  antient  autlicrities  from 
the  year  books  are  cited,  it  is  stated 
in  the  text  that,  "  by  the  law  of 
the    land,    no    man    bom    after 
espousals  can  be  a  bastard,  Unless 
for  sfecial  matter."      This  excep- 
tion IS  engrafted  upon  the  rule,  and 
the  first  special  matter  is   exactly 
what  in  fact  occurs  here,    where 
there  is  a  natural  impossibility  that 
the  husband  sliould  be  the  father 
of  the  issue.     As  where  there  is  a 
natural  impossibility  fom  liis  be- 
ing under  the  age  which    renders 
procreation  possible,  as  where  he 
is  eight  or  nine  years  old.     And 
there  is  a  case  in  tlie  year  books, 
where  the  husband  was  only  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.      But  that 
is  not  the  only  instance.     Inhere  is 
the  case  of  Foxcroft,  10  Edw.  1. 
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where  tlie  first  husband  was  111  a 
montli  before  his  death,  and  had 
no  access  to  liis  wife,  and  ufcer- 
vards  the  child  being  born  within 
forty  weeks  and  eleven  days,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  bastard.  Wl'.en, 
therefore,  lliere  arises  a  natural  im- 
possibility, from  the  circumstances 
of  his  bad  health,  a  bodily  impossi- 
bility, during  the  period  of  matri- 
inony,  which  rendered  access  impos- 
sible, it  lias  been  held  that  the  is- 
sue was  illcijitimate.  Now  there 
IS  no  doubt  thrown  upon  this  case 
cither  in  the  original  terct  c>{'  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  P2J,  or  in  the  notes 
where  that  subject  is  very  ably 
treated  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  last 
edition  of  that  work.  In  aiaition 
to  the  improhabiiity  ari<;!af^  from 
bodily  infi'inity,  it  is  further  stiated, 
"  and  because  it  is  found  that  the 
said  H.  was  born  11  days  after  U) 
weeks,  which  is  the  time  usual  for 
women,  and  from  this  that  the 
said  R.  had  not  access  to  tlie  -aki 
Beatrice  for  one  month  before  liis 
death,  it  is  presumed  that  the  said 
H.  is  a  bastard."  —  The  record 
then  goes  on  to  find  for  the  plain- 
tiff. It  therefore  appears  to  be 
considered  as  material  to  c::o  into 
evidence,  to  show  the  natural  im- 
possibility of  his  being  the  son  of 
the  husband  ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  there  is  a  nota  hene^  tliat  the 
husband  languished  of  a  fever  a 
long  time  before  his  death  ;  so  that 
not  onJy  the  length  of  time,  but  a 
further  bodily  impediment  was 
considered  to  be  material.  A  cliild 
being  born  in  marria^^e  is  not  suf- 
iicient  to  render  him  legitimate, 
where  any  material  impossibility 
occurs  from  which  the  presump- 
tion of  legidmacy  may  be  repelled. 
Britton  says,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  presumption  that  marriage 
proves  legitiinacy  *^  "  and  this  pre- 


sumption shall  always  hold  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  liusband  is  prov- 
ed not  to  have  consorted  {cencu- 
ifuissf)  for  a  given  time  with  his 
wife,  t'^  liave  been  incapacitated  by 
infirmity  or  other  cause,  or  that 
he  was  in  such  ill  health  that  h^ 
could  nc^t  b?  ^he  father  (;//  £;nu'' 
rare  non  pc'ssit).^* 

In  another  pas'^.iTC,  lie  seems  to 
consider  certain  caNCS  of  irnproba- 
bihty.  I  thi'ik,  therefore,  upon 
these  authorities,  thai  if  a  founda- 
tion is  l.iiJ  that  ihc:e  is  a  r.aiurdl 
impo'V-iibilit^v  aris'no:  from  ac-e,  free 
f'om  iniiMn'tv  of  hcaliii,  or  arisir/cj 
jik'nvise  from  non-access,  that  the 
husband  sJiotild  be  paieiit  oi  the 
c!;IM,  then  the  ille:n"timacy  of  a 
chi'rd  born  rifler  csj-.cubals  may  b?  * 
proved.  If,  tl:en,  any  circum- 
st.mccscan  be  resorted  to  for  j^mof 
of  inuiossi'.iilitv,  v%'c  may  ccri  lir.lv 
refer  to  such  a  nalural  c.iiisc  as 
wid  nf:t  embark  iiiLo  it  aiiy  qne^*- 
tion  of  nice  prol^ibility,  but  wliich 
inv'(,lvcs  an  a;>:ola-e  imros^ibility 
of  the  lrjs')ai^,d  being-' tlie  hiuier. 
It  is  so  in  the  present  case.  It 
rhay  be  said,  that  we  may  he 
driven  to  niee  ji^of  of  p]iy>ical^ 
imp-obability.  But  that  ncver 
nced  be  so  ;  because  the  prc<;nnip- 
tion  tliac  tlie  husband  is  the  father 
will  be  infiniiely  stronr^,  unless 
there  is  an  evident  and  ele:'r  im- 
possibility tliat  he  is  not.  I  tb.e.c- 
fore  contcud,  that  in  a-JJition  to 
the  cases  [nit  of  imp'jivrtv  and  in- 
firmjty,  wiiicii  lab:  is  latjier  au 
improbability  than  rther.vi>»e,  wc 
may  reoel  the  nre-uDv  non  of  Icji- 
timacy  by  cviJerice  of  ncncc  us 
durin/r  tlie  greater  part  of  the  ac- 
tual period  of  [!:e..tatIon. —  As  to 
the  case  of  the  Queen  i;.  Murray, 
lord  Hardv.'icke  reni!d:at«.s  ihe 
d  )etr'ne  tliat  the  twn-:  iCi'iS  vlMvx 
COAitiuuc  duiing  tlie   niiole  period, 

and 
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and  gives  no  countenance  to  it.  of  gemry,  in  Dyott-street,  St. 
Without,  therefore,  disturbing  any  Giles's,  where  they  settled  matters 
of  the  rules  of  evidence  iijxni  this  together  for  the  accomplishment 
most  important  subject,  and  with-  of  their  object.  They  accordingly 
out  weakening  any  of  the  bonds  of  agreed  to  curry  their  plan  into  effect 
marriage,  we  think  that  the  pre-  on  tlie  Saturday  evening  follownng, 
sumption  that  all  cliildren  born  in  when  Mr.  Steele  should  be  retum- 
marnage  are  legiiiniate,  may  be  ing  home  from  his  house  at  Felt- 
sliown  to  be  contrary  to  fact.  I  ham  to  London.  Thefy  set  out  on 
do  not  mean  in  cases  of  marriage  Saturday  morning  early,  and  pro- 
arising  after  a  gestation  commcn-  ceedcd  to  Hounslow,  where  ihey 
ced,  but  as  to  children  born  after  waited  in  ambush  until  the  time 
non-access. — The  order  affirmed.  Mr.  S.  usually  departed  for  town. 

It  was  about  eight    o'clock,   the 
MURDER  OF  MR.  STEELB*  moon   shoue  vciy  brightly,  when 

Holloway  cried  out,  *'  Here  is  the 
*'^°*  ^*  man,"  and  desired  Hanfield  to  dc- 

On  Monday,  John  Holloway  and  mand  Mr.  S.'s  money :  witiiess  ac- 
Owen  Haggerty  were  publicly  ex-  cordingly  went  up  to  Mr.  Steele, 
amined  at  the  public  cfHce,  Wor-  and  demanded  his  money,  which  . 
ship-street,  for  the  firtt  time,  he  gave,  and  begged  the  prisoners 
though  this  was  the  third  exami-  would  not  treat  him-  ill,  but  suffer 
nation,  on  the  charge  of  murdering  him  to  depart.  The  money  he 
Mr.  Steele  on  the  6th  of  Novem-  gave  not  satisfying  the  prisoners, 
ber  1 802.  Haggerty  swore  with  a  tremendous 

Tliere  was  a  great  body  of  evi-    oath,  that  if  he  did  not  immediatc- 
dence    adduced,    none    of   which    ly  deliver  up  his  pocket-book,  he- 
tended  miiterially  to  criminate  the    should  suffer  the  consequences  of 
prisoners,  except  that  of  Benjamin    refusal,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Hanfield,  w^ho  was  partkfft  crimi^    witness  saw   Mr.    Steele   knocked 
wir,  and  who,  under  the  promise    down   by   a     blow  from   behind, 
of  pardon,  had  turned  king's  evi-    which  he  believes  came  from  Hoi- 
dence.     He  stated,    that  the  pri-    loway.      The   sound   of  carriage 
soncr  Holloway,  about  the  mc  nth    wheels  at  tliat  time  so  much  alarm- 
of  October    1801i,   came  to  him,    ed  witness,  that  he  ran  away  to- 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  inch-    wards  London,    and  left  the  pri- 
nation  to  cam  a  little  money  in  a    soners  to  complete  their  bloody  in- 
manner  that  would  cost  him  very    tentions.     He  heard  repeated  cries 
little  trouble.     He   told  him,   he    of  "Murder!"  and   several  dis- 
knew  of  a   man  who  constantly    mal  groans,   as  he  fled  from  his 
passed    Hounslow    Heath    tvery    companions.    About  an  hour  af- 
evening,  with  a  considerable  quaia-    ter,  the  prisoners  overtook  him  on 
tlty  of  money  about  him;  and  if    his  way  to  London,  and  upbraided 
he  (Hantield)   would  come  with    him  with  being  "  a  wbiU'Iivend 
him  and  his  companioij  Haggerty,    coward,"  and  tnat  he  must  notcx- 
he  had  no  doubt  of  making  it  worth    pect  to  participate  in  the  speils,  as 
his    while.      Hanfield  having   no    ne  did  not  share  in  the   danger. 
objection,  he  appointed  a  meeting    The  prisoner  Holloway  said  **  he 
at  the  Black  Horse  public-house,  a    had  done  bis  business"     They  then 
favourite  rendezvous  for  this  sort    parted  iw  the  Qight>  aad  on  the 
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morrow  they  met  again  in  Dyott-  tlie  prisoner  Holloway  for  several 
street,  when  witness  observed  that  years,  and  frequently  saw  him  and 
HoUoway  had  a  strange  hat  and  Haggerty  in  company  together  at 
boots  on.  Upon  examining  the  different  public  houses  in  St.  Giles% 
hat  he  perceived  the  name  of  Steele  where  theyli  ved  wi th  two  prostitutes, 
in  the  lining  ;  upon  which  he  ad-  George  Holmes,  serjeant  of  the 
vised  Holloway  to  make  away  with  5th  battalion  of  marines,  said  he 
it,  as  it  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  had  known  Haggerty  eight  or  nine 
andthey  would  be  all  taken  upw  Hoi-  years,  and  had  enlisted  him  as 
loway  accordingly  filled  the  hat  a  soldieri  about  a  year  and  a  half 
with  stones,  and  threw  it  into  the    since. 

Thames  from  Westminster-bridge.  A  number  of  other  witnesses* 
These  were  the  material  points  of  plsuterers,  bricklayers,  cow-keepers, 
Hanfield's  evidence,  gardeners,  &c.  proved  their  having 

Christopher  Jones,  foreman  to  employed  Haggeity  at  diHereut 
the  late  Mr.  Steele,  said,  that  on  times  as  a  labouring  man,  but 
the  6th  of  November,  Mr.  Steele  could  say  nothing  of  his  character, 
left  his  house  at  Feltham,  a  little  It  appeared  that  he  was  employed 
before  eight  o'olock,  dressed  in  a  in  the  vicinity  of  Hounslow  for 
drab  great  coat  and  boots,,  both  some  days  previously  to  tlie murder. 
which  were  now  produced,  and  Mr.  Bt-itten,  a  shoe-maker,  of 
which  he  proved  to  be  those  worn  Brydges  street, Covent-Garden,  who 
by  Mr.  Steele  on  the  above  night.      used  to  make  Mi'.  Steele's  shoes  and 

Hughes,  the  officer,  identified  boots,  being  shown  a  pair  of  worr* 
the  coat,  which  he  took  from  Mr.  out  dirty  shoes  which  were  found 
Steele's  body ;  he  found  it  concealed  upon  the  feet  of  Mr.  Steele  when 
Under  a  mound  of  earth,  simongst  his  body  was  discovered,  said  they 
a  clomp  of  trees,  near  the  Pack-  were  not  of  liis  ma;:e,  and  that  they 
horse  public-house,  on  the  Heath,  seemed  much  too  large  for  Mr. 
Pait  of  the  coat  was  exposed  above  Steele;  and  Han  field  swore  they 
ground,  and  near  the  body  was  an  were  the  shoes  of  Holloway. 
old  soldier's  hat,  which  Hanfield  A  number  of  other  witnesses  were 
said  had  been  worn  that  day  by  examined,  who  proved  no  circum« 
Holloway.  stances  directly  bearing  on  the  fact. 

John  Smith,  who  on  the  night  It  appeared  that  Hanfield,  a  con* 
in  question  drove  the  Gosport  siderable  time  subsequent  to  the 
coach  past  the  Heath,  stated,  that  murder,  was  convicted  at  the  Old 
about  eight  o'clock  he  distinctly  Bailey  of  grand  larceny,  and  sen* 
heard  two  deep  groans,' seemingly  teheed  to  &even  years  transporta- 
those  of  some  person  dying,  at  a  tion.  He  was  conveyed  on-board 
short  distance  behind  him  j  but  he  a  hulk  at  Woolwich,  to  await  his 
drove  on,as  he  had  frequently  heard  tonveyance  to  New  South  Wales  ; 
similar  noises  upon  the  Heath  at  and  having  been  suddenly  taken 
nightk  with  a  severe  illness,  and  tortured 

Alice  Foot,  who  ■  resides  at  Felt*  in  his  mind  by  the  recollection  of 
ham,  and  was  returning  home,  an  the  murder,  about  which  he  con« 
inside  passenger  in  the  coach,  pf  ov-  tinually  raved,  he  said  he  wished 
ed  that  she  ^so  heard  the  groans,      to  make  a  discovery  before  he  died. 

Timothy  Lane,  a  watchman  of  A  message  was  sent  to  the  police 
Sr.Ciks's  parish,  sajd  he  hadknown    magistrates    to  communicate   the 
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circumstance,  and  an  officer  was 
sent  to  bring  him  before  them. — 
They  sent  him,  in  the  custody  of 
'the  oflicer,  to  Hounslow  Heath, 
when  he  pointed  out  the  fatnl  spot 
where  the  murder  was  perpetrated, 
and  related  all  the  circumstances 
which  he  alleged  to  hare  attended 
h. 

The  prisoners,  in  their  defencey 
still  positively  persisted  in  denying 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction, 
and  fervently  wished  that  pnnish- 
ment  mi,j;ht  fall  on  the  guilty. 
They  adduced  no  evidence. 

Mr.  Moser,  whose  diligence  m 
the  investigation  merits  high  Com- 
mendation, after  deliberalmg  with 
his  'brother  m  agist  rates  upon  tlie 
whole  evidence,  fnlly  committed 
the  prisoners  to  Newgate,  to  take 
their  tiial  at  the  next  Old  Bailey 
sessions. 


COURT  or  CHANCRRY7  Feb.  II. 

The  lord    char,  cell  or    this  day 
made  a  decree  respecting  the  dis- 
posal of  Mr.  Ludlam,  the  lunatic, 
>\  ho  some  time  since  (iitd  a  pistol 
at  the  proprietor  of  the  London 
Tavern,     Bishopsgate-street,    and 
finally  eluded  the  pursuit  of  die  of- 
ficers sent  to  apprehend  him  under 
the  lord  mayor's  warrant. 
•    Lord  Ersktne  observed — **  In  the 
case  of  I..udlam,  the  lunatic,  whose 
state  of  mind  led  him  to  commit 
several  excesses,  I  am  called  upon, 
r*s  the  guardian  of  lunatic  persons, 
to  order  proper  care  to  be  taken  of 
him.  Without  imputing  any  blame 
to  his  family*  or  those  who  had  the 
administration  of  justice,   I  consi- 
der that  he  has  not  been  treated 
with  the  humanity  dufe  to  his  situ- 
ation ;   I  therefore  order  that  Mr. 
Ludlam    shall   remain  under   the 
care  of  Dr.  Monro,  with  whom  he 
now  is,  and  that  no  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  execute  the  warrant  of 


the  lord  mayor,  or  the  order  of 
any  magistrate  whatever.  I  trust, 
when  the  magistrates  find  how  the 
court  is  disposed,  they  will  be  sa- 
tisfied tliat  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
turb the  lunatic,  who  is  placed  with 
tlie  most  proper  person  to  take 
care  of  him." 

12.  A  most  tremendous  peal  of 
thunder,  preceded  by  an  unusually 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,  was  heard 
at  Liverpool  this  night.  The  thun- 
der and  lightning  were  nearly  si- 
multaneous. A  cow  was  kiUed ; 
smd  a  horse  was  so  terrified,  that 
in  leapmg  a  fence  he  ->ras  staked, 
and  killed. 

VS.  On  Friday,  a  travelling  man, 
who  sard  his  name  was  Bond,  call- 
ed upon  several  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Eye,  endeavouiing  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  for  a  new  His- 
tory of  Botany  Bay,  price  10s.  6d 
of  which  he  pretep^^d  to  be  the 
author,  and  whicn7  he  said,  was 
then  issuing  from  the  press,  and 
would  be  delivered  at  the  post- 
office  there  within  three  weeks  at 
k)ngest  from  tliattime. — He  might, 
however,  have  said  within  three 
hours  ;  for  those  persons  wiili  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
half-guineas  received  each  a  little 
trumpery  pamphlet,  not  worth  a 
shilling,  almost  immediately,  sent 
by  the  first  hand  he  met  when  he 
had  left  the  town  scarcely  a  mile. 
— The  above  impostor  has  but  one 
eye,  is  about  5  leet  8  inches  high, 
oi'dark  complexion,  and  travels  in 
a  basket  gig.  He  had  before  visited 
Framlingham,  Stradbrooke,  and 
Hoxne,  and  was  proceeding,  it  is 
imagined,  through  Brome  and  Oak- 
ley, for  Harlcsion.  The  same  iti- 
nerant is  believed  to  have  recently 
visited  Mildcnhall,  Newmarket,  and 
otiier  adjacent  to\ms';  and  by  the 
list  of  names  he  had  procured, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  he 
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has  practise  J  in  ih?s  frauJiilent  way 
a  long  time. 

On  Cliri.-*tmas  day,  owing  to  a 
heavy  swell  in  the  river  Conway, 
the  boat  conveying  the  Irish  mail, 
with  eight  pissengers,   the  coach - 
man,   guai  J,  a  youth  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  in  all  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, incluJLig  the    boatman,  was 
upset,  and  only  two  persons  saved. 
A   most    melancholy   and   di- 
stressing accident  occurred  at  X.i- 
v.rppol.         Between   twelve  'and 
one  o'clock  at   noon,     as  captain 
Alexander  Grierson    was  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  a  friend  in  Para- 
dise-street, two  carts   going  at    a 
quicker  rate  than  usual,  in  opposite 
directions,  came  in    contact  with 
each    other   at  the  corner    of  the 
street.  Mr.  Grierson,  who  was  close 
to  one    of   them,    attempting  to 
spring  from  it,  failed  in  his  effort, 
and  fell,  when  the  cart  passed  over 
his  head,   and  he  expired  in  about 
ten  minutes.     Tlie  owner  of  one  of 
the  carts,  riding  in  it  at  the  time, was 
thrown  out  by  the  violence  of  the 
concussions^   and   the   cart  passed 
over  his  body.    He  survived  the  ac- 
cident, but  liis  life  was  despaired  of. 
The  following  accident  happened 
lately  to  John  Bullock,  coachman 
c»f  the    Bristol   and  Birmingham 
mail,  within  a  few  miles  of  Thorn- 
bnry, Gloucestershire  : — ^The  coach 
^v^s  going  at  a  brisk  rate,  when  the 
piard  observed  the  driver  to  fall  off 
ais  seat  between  the  horses  ;  he  im- 
mediaely   got  down    and   endea- 
voured to  stop  tlicm,  but  in  vain, 
hut  luckily  succeeded  in  regaining 
his  seat  behind  the  coach,  till  the 
animals  slackened  their  pace,  when 
he  drove  the   coach  fn   safety  to 
Thornbury,   where  he  procured  a 
horse  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  place  where  the  unfortunate 
lAan  fell,  whom  he  took  up  and  con- 
veyed back ;  surgical  assiuancc  wos 


instantly  procured,  but  it  w^as  fruit- 
less, as  one  of  the  wheels  had  pass- 
ed over  his  nedk,  and  it  Is  Supposed 
killed  him  oh  the  spot. 

For  some  time  a  number  of 
letters  that  had  passed  through 
the  Ilford  post-ofBce  miscar- 
ried. Various  endeavours  were 
used  to  discover  the  cause,  but  in 
vain,  till  at  length  a  letter  con- 
taining a  10/.  bank  note,  sent  from 
Kil'^erton,  near  Colchester,  to  Til- 
bury, was  not  received  as  directed"; 
Mr.  Parkin,  tlie  solicitor  to'  the 
post-office,  sent  Atkins,  the  officer, 
into  that  part  of  the  country  to 
make  inquiries,  when  he  found 
great  cause  to  suspect  the  boy  fiho 
drives  the  mail  cart  on  the  6r\ps- 
road  from  Ilford  to  Grays  ^  in 
consequence  he  took  the  boy  into 
custody.  On  searching  him  he 
found  a  number  of  letters  opened, 
wJiich  there  was  no  doubt  he  had 
stolen  ;  and  on  searching  his  lodg- 
ings, the  letter  witli  tlie  10/.  bank 
noie,  directed  to  Tilbury,  was 
found.  He  was  brought  to  town, 
and  committed. 

A  few  evenings  since,  about  ten 
o'clock,  a  murder  was  committed 
on  the  East  Pier  Wall,  Ramseate, 
tlie  perpetrators  of  which  have 
not  been  discovered.  The  person 
killed  was  William  Rowland,  a 
sailor  belonging  to  the  Fortitude, 
of  London,  now  lying  in  Riims* 
gate  harbour.  This  man,  it  seems, 
came  on  shore  quite  sober,  a  little 
before  ten  o'clock,  and  had  but  just 
pot  on  the  Pier,  when  he  was  stab- 
bed by  some  person  or  persons  in 
three  different  parts  of  his  body, 
and  fell  dead  almost  immediately. 
It  seems  that  a  young  lad  was 
near  him,  and  saw  a  man  run  away ; 
and,  although  it  was  moon  light, 
it  was  feared  the  boy  could  not 
swear  to  the  man  if  he  saw  him 
again.  The  coroner  and  jury  sat  on 
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the  body,  and  after  a  longmvesti- 
gation,  broughtin  a  verdict  of  JFdful 
murder  against  some  person  or  ptr sorts 
unknown. — Suspicion  had  fallen  on 
four  Portuguese  sailors,  and  they 
were  taken  up  and  examined  b'y 
the  coroner ;  but  as  nothing  cmild 
be  proved  against  thenit  they  were 
liberated.  ' 

Robert  Johnson,  condemned  to 
be  executed  at  Edinburgh,  for 
shop- breaking,  but  who  received 
his  Majesty's  pardon,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  being  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  William  Bcgbic,  porter 
to  the  British  linen  company. — 
He  was  suspected  to  have  passed 
through  Newca<;tlc  on  Thursday 
the  18th,  or  Friday  the  19th  ult. 
dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  was 
travelling  to  the  south  in  a  gig, 
with  a  man  who  drives.  He  was 
dressed  as  follows :  a  woman's  dark 
great  coat,  a  hat  tied  below  tlic 
chin,  petticoats,  mixed  coloured 
worsted  stockings,  and  had  on  a 
man's  shirt,  is  tall,  and  makf  s  a  very 
awkward  appearance. 

15.  Last  Sunday  forenoon  a  spot 
appeared  near  the  eastern  limb  of 
the  sun*s  disc,  nearly  large  enough 
to  be  seen  with  a  smoKed  glass 
without  any  magnifying  power. 
It  is  spindle-formed :  its  longer 
axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
sun's  equator  ;  its  shortest  axis  not 
to  be  reduced  by  the  lowest  csti- 
jnate  to  less  than  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  or  about 
I -30th  part  of  the  sun's  diameter* 
—Still  more  eastward  of  it,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  its  centre,  at  the 
distance  of  about  18,000  miles 
measured  on  the  sun's  disc,  was  a 
very  imall  and  round  spot. 

king's  bench,  Feb.  17. 
The  King  «•  Edward  Bamelt, 
This  was  an  indictment  for  per- 


jury, assigned  out  of  certain  an- 
swers made  by  the  defendant  to  in- 
terrogatories exhibited  in  the  Crown 
oiKce,  touching  certain   sums  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  margravine 
of  Anspach,    on  account  of  her 
sister    the    dowager    coimtess  of 
Granard,  for  whom  the  defendant 
was  concerned  as  attorney.     It  ap- 
peared tliat  lady  Granard,  becoming 
extremely  embarrassed  in  her  cir- 
cumstances,  was  assisted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  margravine,  and  as 
the  several   sums  of  money  were 
•  advanced  to  satisfy  tlie  claims  of 
urgent  creditors,  they  of  necessity 
passed   through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barnctt.    'T  ne  sum  in  dispute  was 
300/,  which  the  margravine  insisted 
she  had  advanced  in  the  spring  of 
1800,   in  bank-notes,  and   placed 
them  herself  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barnett :  this  Mr.  Bamett  falsified 
upon  oath,  and  the  inquiry  of  the 
day  was  whether  the  sum  had  or 
had  not  been  advanced.    The  case 
involving  a  very  long  series  of  ac- 
counts the  trial  lasted  till  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  defendant  tvasfoond 
GuHiy,  the  payment  having  been 
sworn  to  by  the  margravine  her- 
self, and  by  the  countess  of  Gran- 
ard and  colonel  Stuart,  who  were 
present  when  Mi*.  Barnctt  pressed 
for  the  money  on  account  of  the 
countess,  and  saw  the  margravine 
fetch  the  notes  from  her  escrutorre, 
and  give  them  to  the  defendant. 
The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the 
300/.  so  paid,  was  advanced  to  re- 
deem certain  other  money  securi- 
ties placed  by  tlie  margravine  in 
the  defendant's  hands  on  account 
of  the  countess,  and  to  save  his  re- 
spons  bility.      Previous  to  the  ver- 
dict of  Guilty  being  given,  the  dc- 
fendant  removed  from  the  court, 
lest  the  judge  should  order  bis  com- 
mittal. 

The 
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The  margravine  and  the  count- 
ess lemained  upon  the  bench  the 
whole  of  the  day,  and  the  trial  ex- 
ceed considerable  interest, 

CONSTANTINOPLB,    Feb.     18. 

The  Porte  continues  its  measures  to 
prevent  the  forcing  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  fortifications  are 
strengthening,  and  floating  batteries 
erecting,  while  the  squadron  of  the 
capt.  pacha  there  increases  daily. 
Batteries  arc  also  raising  from  the 
extremity  of  the  Seraglio  to  the 
Seven  Towers.  The  same  is  doing 
at  Leander's  Tower  to  the  end  of 
Scutari.  Twenty  thousand  men 
are  already  assembled. at  GallipoH, 
to  oppose  any  landing  that  may  be 
undertaken  by  the  English. — On 
the  7tli,  several  members  of  the 
diplomat'c  body  received  letters 
from  Mr.  Arbutlinot,  dated  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship  Canopus, 
oflF  Tenedos.  He  declared  in  them 
the  reasons  lately  mentioned  for  his 
abrupt  departure,  and  asserted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  other 
intention  than  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  to  continue  his  negotiation 
with  safety.  They  are,  in  fact, 
really  continued  by  means  of  the 
captain  pacha.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  circular  note,  just  published,  gives 
little  hopes  that  the  Turkish  mi- 
nistry will  accept  his  proposals; 
and  to  day  we  hear  tliat  an  ultima- 
tum has  been  sent  to  the  English 
minister,  the  contents  of  which  are 
in  substance  as  follows  :  That  the 
Porte  did  not  find  it  proper  to  en- 
gage in  official  negotiations  with  a 
minister  who  had  left  his  post,  and 
that  it  "was  therefore  resolved  to 
send  tlie  explanations  required  by 
his  British  majesty  direct  to  Lon- 
don.— We  hear  that  C(X)0  Rus- 
sians have  attacked  tlie  Turks  at 
Giurgewod,  but  have  been  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  500  men. — 
Six  Russian  men  of  war  anchor- 


ed at  Chila,  in  Asia,  but  two  are 
aground  near  Wama,  and  were 
taken  by  the  Turks.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  when  the  vizier  takes 
tlie  command  of  the  grand  Turkish 
army  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Danube,  the  Persians  will  invade 
Georgia.  An  alliance  is  concluded 
between  Persia  and  the  Porte,  to 
which  France  will  shortly  accede. 

Paris. — On  the  Othinst.  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  assembled  at  the 
grand  synagogue,  in  the  street  of 
St.  Avoie,  the  Jewish  grand  sanhe- 
drim, under  the  presidency  of  the 
Nass  rabbi,  David  Sintzem,  of 
Strasburg.  Service  was  performed 
on  this  occasion  in  Hebrew,  French, 
and  Italian  ;  in  the  former  of  which 
languages  an  excellent  discourse 
was  delivered  by  the  president. 
Having  finished  this  discourse,  he 
took  from  the  tabernacle  the  btjok 
of  the  law,  and  blessed  the  as- 
sembly ;  at  the  same  time  reciting 
a  prayer  for  our  immortal  emperor, 
the  glory  of  his  arms,  and  the  re- 
return  of  peace.  From  the  syna- 
gogue, the  assembly  adjourned  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where,  after 
some  appropriate  speeches  from 
the  most  distinguished  members, 
the  committee  appointed  by  the 
late  consulate  laid  before  the  san- 
hedrim a  general  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  Mosaic  worship,  con- 
sisting of  27  articles.  According 
to  tliis  plan,  a  consistory  and  sy- 
nagogue are  to  be  established  in 
each  of  the  departments,  containing 
2vX)0  Jews  :  those  of  that  persua- 
sion, who  intend  to  reside  in  France, 
must  declare  such  intention  to  the 
consistory  widiin  three  months 
from  their  arrival  on  tlie  French 
territory  :  there  is  to  be  a  central 
consistory  at  Paris,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  of  whom  three  are  to 
be  rabbis ;  none  can  be  appointed 
rabbis  but  such  as  are  naturalized 
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in  France  or  the  kingtlom  of  Italy  -, 
the  functions  of  rabbis  are,  1.  To 
communicate  instruction  in  religious 
matters.  2.  To  inculcate  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  the  decisions  of 
ihe  grand  sanhedrim.  3.  To  preach 
complete  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
particularly  those  which  respect  the 
defence  of  the  country.  Above 
all,  they  are  to  exert  themselves 
every  year  during  the  time  of  the 
conscription,  from  the  first  sum- 
mons to  the  comj^leic  execution  of 
tlie  law,  in  exhorting  their  follow- 
ers to  conform  to  that  njcasure, 
4  To  impress  the  militaiy  service 
upon  tlie  Jews,  as  a  sncreJ  duty, 
and  to  explain  to  them,  that  as  long 
as  they  devote  themselves  to  this 
service,  the  law  will  give  them  a 
dispensation  from  such  usages  and 
customs  as  arc  incompatible  with 
It.  5.  To  preach  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  to  recite  the  prayers 
which  shall  be  there  put  up  for  the 
emperor  and  the  imperial  family. 
6.  To  solemnize  marriages,  and 
pronounce  divorces. 

The  sanhedrim  met  again  yes- 
terday, and  commenced  their  de- 
libcratiuns  in  form,  on  the  pla«  of 
organization. 

February  18. 

Tie  Kin^    v.   Robert  Cramman^, 

This  was  an  indictment,  charging 
cruelty  on  the  defendant,  in  his 
treatment  of  a  boy  at  the  school  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  at  Hackney,  (late  Mr. 
Pickbcurne's,)  where  thisperson  was 
in  the  situation  of  usher. 

This  usher  represented  to  the  de- 
fendant some  disrespect  he  had  re- 
ceived, on  which  master  Lvnam 
was  fined  sixpence,  and  ordered  to 
go  down  upon  his  knees,  and  ask 
pardon.  Probably  some  hesitation 
was  shown,  and  the  defendant  seized 
a  bamboo  stick,  and  applied  it  most 
unmercifully  on  the  back  and  slioul- 


dcrs  of  the  yonth.  All  masters 
concerned  in  education,  where  no 
restrictions  were  inrrposed  by  the 
parents  or  guardians,  were  justi- 
fied  in  applying  moderate  chas- 
tisement for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement ;  but  in  no  case  could 
they  exercise  excessive  severity, 
without  rendering  themselves  lia- 
ble to  the  punishment  of  the  law. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  for  the  defend* 
ant,  said,  that  no  such  resLrictioQ 
with  respect  to  corporal  punish- 
ment was  ever  imposed  ;  and  that 
if  such  a  suggestion  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  parent  to  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  youth  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  that  seminary.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  such  indulgence 
could  be  given  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, vithout  rendering  the  es- 
tablislimcnt  liable  to  general  insub- 
ordination. 

The  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up  the  case,  reduced  the  genend 
subject  to  the  single  question,  whcr 
ther  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  boy  were  of  that  moderate  kind, 
so  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  edu« 
cation,  or  wlietlier  it  were  exces- 
sive, and  inconsistent  with  the  hu- 
mane maxims  of  Bi  itish  law.  The 
jury  found  tjie  defendant  Guil'y. 

Mayetv  v.  Hare. 

The  plaintiff  keeps  a  school  for 
young  ladier.  at  Hendon,  the  de- 
fendant is  a  hatter  in  the  Strand. 
This  was  an  action  of  trespass  and 
battery,  for  injury  done  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  plaint  iff. 

Mr.  Garrow  said,  that  on  a  cold 
morning,  on  the  30th  of  October 
last,  the  defendant  set  out  in  a 
Ifu^gy^  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  she- 
rift's  officer,  and  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ma  vew  between  nine 
and    ten    o*clock.      The  sheriff^ 
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officer  "was  provided  with  a  WTit,  at  tempt  at  a  rescue, and  conscquenily 
the  suit  of  madame  Bernier,  for  a  no  justitication  of  the  violence  of- 
daim  of  30/.  on  the  pliintifF.  Mr,  fered.  To  the  extent  then  of  the 
Hare  did  not  Kit isfy  himself  with  loss  of  service  in  the  wife,  coupled 
the  safe  but  humble  ofiice  of  with  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
assisting  the  bailiff  in  the  discliarge  tarbance  given  to  domestic  peace, 
of  his  duty,  but|  before  the  aucho-  damages  might  be  assigned;  and 
nty  was  shown,  or  the  oEficer  had  his  lordship  hud  no  doubt  tlie 
appeared,  entered  the  house  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  jury  would,  with 
school  of  the  plaintiff,  and  there,  in  a  due  regard  to  the  peace  of  fami- 
U\e  presence  of  the  young  ladies,  lies,  and  uith  that  moderate  spirit 
conducted  himself  in  the  mostvio-  to  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled, 
lent  manner,  assaulting  Mr.  Maycw,  exercise  their  judr^ment  on  the  case 
his  wife,  and  daughter,  as  well  as  before  them. — Verdict  20CV. 
the  gardener,  and,  in  short,  every  Mr,  Gurney  applied  to  the  Court 
•one  who  came  in  his  way.  For  the  for  the  liberation  of  Hanfield,  tlie 
insult  he  received,  and  for  the  iiv  accomplice  in  die  murder  of  Mr. 
jury  he  sustained,  die  plaintiff  Steel.  The  judge  observed,  that 
now  sought  redress  at  the  hands  of  if  the  grand  jury  was  broken  up, 
an  English  jury.  the  a>ccrtmplice  might  be  discharged. 

Among  the  witnesses  on  behalf    but    that  event   sliould    fust  take 
of  his  client,  he  produced  Mr.  Wil-    ^^lace,  in  order  to  find  if  any  other 
son,  the  sherifif's  ofHcer,  who  did    charge  was  preferred  against  him. 
not  materially  vary  the  facts  of  die     He  was  discharged, 
case.  18.  The  tremendous  hurricane 

Lord  Ellenborough  stated  the  of  this  evening  produced  die  most 
nature  of  tlie  action,  and  said  that  distressing  events  on  the  coast.  No 
the  only  ground  on  v^liich  any  ac-  less  than  thirteen  vessels  were  driven 
tion  of  dania';;es  v/oul.i  apply  to  ashore  between  the  south  end  of 
die  dau'jhter  was,  in  tlic  case  of  the  Deal  and  Kingsdown,  a  distance  of 
father  having  lost  her  services  from  only  two  miles  and  a  half.  Two 
the  violence  committed.  No  such  large outttard-boundlndiamen were 
injury  had  been  sustained  with  re-  wrecked  near  Deal  castle:  four 
spect  to  her,  and  therefore  that  part  other  vessels  came  on  shore  to  the 
of  die  charge  must  be  laid  entirely  southward  of  Walmer  castle.  A 
out  of  tlie  case.  There,  however,  heavy  fall  of  snow  accompanied  the 
was  one  charge,  to  which  no  an-  hunicane.  Upwards  of  40  ships 
swer  had  been  given,  and  that  was,  are  missing  dlmi  their  anchorages  ; 
die  injuries  sustained  by  die  wile,  and  a  vessel  of  war  must  havb  ioun- 
in  consequence  of  which  she  was  dered,  as  several  bodies  of  miriaes 
unable  to  fulfil  her  ordinary  duties  have  be^n  waslied  a-shore.  Three 
as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  tlius  tlie  vessels  were  on  shore  near  Margate ; 
plainiiiF  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  and  a  number  arrived  in  Ramsgate 
of  her  services.  This  would  be  a  haibour  dismasted. — ^Two  vessels 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  poi:tion  were  wrecked  on  the  Scratb/  Sand, 
of  the  damages  sought  in  the  pre-  near  Yarmouth,  and  one  sunk  off 
ssnL  action.  In  this  case  the  pro-  Lowestoffe  ;  all  the  crews  of  wJiich 
cess  against  die  plaintiff  was  legal,  were  drowned.  The  Snipe  gun- 
iind  it  was  theduty  of  the  bailifrto  brig  came  ashore  on  the  south 
ar^rcit  liim  ;  but  here,  was  uo  at-    Ham,  widiSO  French  prisoners  ou 
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board,  most  of  whom,  with  part  of 
the  crew  and  some  women,  in  all 
upwards  of  60,  perished. — In  the 
vicinity  of  Norwrich  the  snow  drift- 
ed to  a  great  depth.  The  Ipswich 
mail  got  in  two  hours  later  than 
usual ;  and  the  Bury  coach  was 
overturned  once,  and  dt|g  out  three 
times.  The  next  day  the  road  was 
entirely  free. — Though  the  fill  of 
snow  near  Canterbury  was  not  very 
great,  yet  ii\  Romney  Marsh,  and 
below  the  range  of  Chalk-hills, 
many  roads  were  impassable ;  and 
in  some  places  it  had  drifted  even 
ten  feet  deep. 

IRELAND, 

COURT  OE    king's  BENCH,  DUBLIN,' 

February  19. 

Crim.  Con. — First  day. 

,    R/gki  Hoi.  Vahni'tTie  Lard  Clortcvrry 
V.  Sir  John  Bmnit  PierSf  Bart, 

The  solicitor-general  stated  the 
case,  in  a  clear,  energetic,  and  im- 
pressive speech,  which  lasted  one 
hour  and  forty  minutes.  He  de^ 
scribed  the  plaintiff.  Lord  Clcn« 
curry,  as  a  young  nobleman  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  preat  sensibility  of 
nature,  and  a  cultivated  mind  \  the 
defendant  as  an  ancient  baronet,  a 
widower,  not  very  young,  and  not 
very  old.  Very  early  in  life,  he  said 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  became 
acquainted — they  were  school-fel- 
lows. At  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod they  met  on  the  continent, 
when  their  intimacy  and  friendship 
were  renewed.  Sir  John  Piers  was 
then  labouring  under  some  pecuni* 
ary  embarrassments  ;  from  this 
situation  he  was  rescued  by  the 
liberality  of  tlie  plaintiff,  who  took 
his  security,  it  is  true,  but  who  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  obliged  to 
accompany  a  beloved  sister  to  the 
south  of  France,  on  account  of  her 


declining  health,  deposited  that  se« 
cnrity  in  the  hands  of  his  law  agent, 
with  a  strict  prohibition  not  to  calt 
for  payment  until  it  was.  perfectly 
convenient  to  sir  John.  Piers.  Tn 
autumn,  1 8Q8,  lord  Cloncurry, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  sisters, 
left  Ireland  ;  some  time  in  the  en, 
suing  December  tliey  arrived  at 
Nice,  where  general  Morgan,  his 
wife  and  dangmer,  were  already  set* 
lied,  having  arrived  only  a  few  days 
before  them.  Gen.  Morgan  was  a 
manof  distinguished  connection,and 
had  served  wtth  honour  in  India ;  his 
daughter  was  lovely  in  her  person, 
fascinating   in  her  manners,    and 

?ure  in  her  principles  and  conduct, 
^ord  Cloncurry  became  attached 
to  her,  his  proppsals  were  approved 
of  both  by  the  l.idy  and  her  father, 
but  their  union  was  deferred  until 
the  settlements  could  be  drawn» 
and  the  papers  necessary  for  that 
purpose  procured  from  England. 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  1803, 
his  lordship  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  the  general  and  his  family 
also  arrived  early  in  March.  The 
long  expected  settlements  not  hav- 
ing come  to  hand,  the  young  couple 
became  impatient,  and  the  gene- 
ral having  consented  no  longer  to 
postpone  their  happiness,  very  rea- 
dily  accepted  his  lordship's  assuran- 
ces that  he  would  make  an  adequate 
settlement  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
England  ;  whilst  he  pledged  his 
own  honour  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
daughter's  fortuue.-*-Lord  Clon- 
curry and  miss  Morgan  were  shortly 
after  united  by  Mr.  BtUDS,  the 
chaplain  of  the  duchess  of  Cum* 
berland,  in  the  presence  of  their 
mutual  telations,  and  of  all  the 
English  ofdistinction  then  at  Rome. 
In  Rome  they  continued  to  reside 
until  autumn,  180.5,  and  duringthat 
period  lady  Cloncurry  became  the 

ractlier  of  two  children.    In  the 

month 
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month  of  October  his  lordship  re* 
turned  to  Ireland,  and  immediately 
after  honourably  and  libendly  ful- 
filled his  engagement  with  general 
Morgan,  by  settling  on  her  lady- 
ship a  fortune  of  1000/.  a-year,  in 
considemtion  of  5000/.  which  the 
general  paid  him  ^  her  fortune- 
Lord  Cloncurry  then  retired  to 
Lyons,  his  family  seat,  near  the  city 
of  Dublin,  where,  happy  in  the 
society  of  his  beloved  wife  and  in* 
fant  family,  his  leisure  moments 
were  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  ma^ificcnt  m'hnsion  and  de* 
mesne.  Sir  John  Piers  was  then  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Scarcely  had 
he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  old 
friend,  when  the  seduction  of  his 
wife  seemed  to  become  his  favourite 
object,  and  many  cifcnmstances 
were  remarked  by  hi^  lordship's 
domestics  indicative  of  chat  inten- 
tion. On  the  15th  of  April  lord 
and  lady  Cloncurry  came  to  Dub- 
lin, that  her  ladyship  might  be 
presented  at  the  Castle.  They  had 
left  one  of  their  children  in  an  ill 
state  of  health  in  the  country — ^to 
visit  this  child,  and  to  inspect  his 
improvements,  lord  Cloncurryfrom 
time  to  time  visited  Lyons,  where 
he  sometimes  slept  for  a  night  or 
two ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  du- 
ring his  occasional  absence  thai  sir 
John  Piers  perpetrated  his  guilty 
purpose,  as  detailed  in  the  evidence. 
On  the  llrth  of 'May  lord  and 
lady  Cloncurry  returned  to  Lyons: 
sir  John  Piers  again  became  their 
guest,  as  did  colonel  Burton  and 
Mrs.  Burton,  his  lordship's  sister. 
8tiU  lord  Cloncurry  was  confident 
in  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  and  un- 
suspicious of  his  friend ; — until  the 
evening  of  the  24th  nothing  occur- 
red to  alarm  him. 

On  that  evening  he  proposed  a 
walk ;  lady  Cloncurry  pretended 
indisposition.    His  lordship,  with 


colonel  and  Mrs.  Burton,  went  into 
the  front  lawn,  but  accidentally 
changing  the  direction  of  their  walk, 
they  came  round  to  the  rear  of  the 
house ;  and  here,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, his  lordship  foimd  lady 
Cloncurry  and  sir  John  Piers  walk* 
ing  together,  she  familiarly  hang* 
iag  on  nis  arm.  Lord  Cloncurry  had 
no  opportunity  for  remonstrance 
that  evening.  Lady  Cloncuny 
retired  before  him,  and  was  asleep 
when  he  went  to  bed ;  but  upon  hee 
waking  the  next  morning,  he 
reproached  her  with  the  impro- 
priety of  what  he  had  been  a 
witness  too.  Lady  Cloncurry 
burst  Into  a  flood  of  tears  and 
sobbed  out,  in  words  hardly  ar- 
ticulate—<<  Sir  John  Piers  is  aa 
infamous  wretch,  he  is  determined 
on  my  ri!iin  ;  for  God's  sake  let  me 
never  see  him  again."  Lord  Ckm- 
curry,  t9ot  conceiving  the  whole 
extent  of  his  misfortune— not  sup* 
posing  it  exceeded  some  improper 
familiaritv  offered  to  his  wife,  rush- 
ed  cut  of  her  apartment  in  search 
of  sir  John  ;  he  found  him  shoot* 
ing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  demesne. 
His  first  care  was  to  get  possession 
of  his  gun,  under  pretence  of  shoot- 
inc^  a  rabbit :  he  tlicn  said  to  him, 
"Piers,  don't  be  angry  with  me; 
for  God's  sake  don't  drive  lady 
Cloncurry  to  infamy;  quit  this 
place  5  go,  God  bless  you."  Sir 
John,  after  some  cohfused  attempt 
at  explanation,  departed.  Lord  C. 
returned  to  the  house,  and  to  his 
wife's  apartment ;  he  endeavoured 
to  sooth  her  ;  he  assured  her  that 
the  man  wliom  she  detested  was 
gone,  and  tliat  she  sliouid  never 
sec  him  more  ;  he  assured  her  of  his 
own  uniiiminishedaiFection.  Struc]& 
with  Iiib  gcr.crosity,  slie  threw  her- 
self at  ii*s  ieet,  and  made  a  full 
confession  of  her  guilt.  The  solU 
citor-gcncral  concluded  by  inform- 
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ing  tlic^jury,  that  in  addition  to  llic 
loss  of  the  affections  of  his  wife, 
lord  Cloncurry  had  to  lament  an- 
other circu/nstnncc,  of  a  most  afHict- 
in^  nature  .-—This  adulterous  inter-* 
cotirse  had  proved  fruitful,  and  a 
spurious  ofTsprin;;  was  imposed  on 
lord  Cloncurry,  to  bear  his  name, 
and  to  participate  largely  in  thtt 
fortune  which  had  been  stntled  on 
his  younger  children.      'I'hree  let. 
tcrs  were  read  from  sir  J.  Piers  to 
lord  C.     In  the  two  first  ke  asserts 
his  ovnx  innocence,  and  calls  on  his 
k^rdship  for  explanaiion.  The  third 
IS  written  with  the  mar. i Test  inten- 
tion to   provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  is  already  the  subject  of 
a  criminal   prosecution.     A  letter 
was  also  rend  from   sir    John  to 
lady   C.  written   after    the  disco- 
very, and   which  had  been   inter- 
cepted by  lord  CloncuiTy.      It  is 
written  in  the  mostim  passionate  and 
romantic  style ;  he  calls  her  his  own 
beloved  Eliza;  calls  his  lordship, 
a  poor  tame  vretch,  alluding  to  his 
conduct  in   the   demesne,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2.>th,  and  proposes 
marriage  to  her  finally ;  he  begs 
to  know  if  it  is  only  suspicion  witii 
lord  Cloncurry,  or  if  he  has  dis- 
covered  all. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to 

prove  the  statement  in  the  opening. 

The  trial  was  resumed  the  ncxtdav. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  then  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant ;  he  spoke 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  but  di4 
not  c;ill  any  witness.  Serjeant 
Ball  spoke  to  evidence,  and  the 
jury,  on  hearing  the  charge,  reti- 
red, and  in  about  ^lo  minutes  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  the  plaimilf : 
r-damages  20,CXX7. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of 
barbarity  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  annals  of  cruelty  :  William 
Williams,  of  Fentwyn,  in  the  parish 
oi  Crickhowell,  a  sro;ill  farmer  and 


shepherd,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend  daily  to  Ins  Hock,  left  his 
cottage  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day se'nnight,  accompanied  by  his 
dog.  In  the  aftenioon  the  dog  re- 
turned home   witliout  his   master, 
and  howleJ  so  much  as  to  have  cre- 
ated great    alarm  in   the   family. 
Night  corning  on,  and  the  deceased 
not  appearing,  his  friends  becfame 
much  dioticsscd;    and,  on  tlic  fol- 
lowing morning  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren,  witii  some  neigii hours,  went 
in  search  of  him  ;  the  faithful  and 
sagaciou's  dog  -accompanied   iheni, 
repeating  his  howling,  and  express- 
ing   signs  of  great  agitation ;  he 
led  the  ])arties  to  a  sm;ill  coppice^ 
where  his  master  was  found  mur- 
dered, his  head  having  l>ecn  split 
with  an  axe.    The  unfortunate  man 
has  left  a  wife  and  seven  children 
to  bewail  his  fate.    Two  brothers, 
named  Timothy  and  John  Powell, 
who    resided   in   the   same   parish 
with  tlie  deceased,  were  suspected, 
in  consequence  of  the   unfortunate 
man  (who  was  a  constable)   hav* 
ing  discovered   the  reti  eat  of  dieir 
father,  who  had  effected  his  escape 
from  justice,    on  a  chaige  of  sheep 
stealing.    They  were  both  lodged 
in  Brecon  jail,  under  the  charge  of 
wilful  murder. 

20.  Eli /.abedi Godfrey,  an  unfortu- 
luite  prostitute,  was  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  on  Friday,  for  the  wil- 
ful murder  of  Richard  Prince,  by 
giving  him  a  mortal  stab  in  the 
cheek,  under  the  left  eye,  w^ith  a 
clasp  knife,  of  which  wound  he 
languished  from  the  2,5 tli  of  De- 
cember last,  till  the  ISth  of  Janu- 
ary, when  he  died. 

'X'he  jury  pronounce^!  the  prisoner 
Guiliyy  and  the  recorder  passed  the 
dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  name- 
ly, that  she  should  be  hanged  ou  the 
next  Monday,  and  her  body  dis> 
sectcd. 

The 
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The  poor  wretch  was  led  from 
the  bar  in  ast;ite  almost  of  insensi- 
bility, exnresMug  the  most  wild  and 
aiFecting  calls  upon  the  court  for 
i^icrcy. 

MURDER    OF    MR.    f.TKEL. 

20-  Joha  Hollo  way,  alias  Oliver, 
^lias  I^ong  Will,  and  Ovvca  Haj^^- 
gerty  alias  Eggcrty,  were  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr.  Steel, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1802, 
upon  Hounslow  Heath. 

Thomas  Meyer,  brother-in-law 
of  the  deceased,  Henry  Manby, 
and  \Vm.  Hughes,  described  the 
jnanncr  in  which  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  found  buried  near  a 
clump  of  trees  upon  the  Heath ; 
and  Henry  Frogley,a  snigcon,  de- 
scribed the  wounds  ho  found  upon 
the  body  wiicn  he  examined  it,  one 
of  which,  an  extensive  fracture  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  he  had  no 
doubt,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Benjamin  Hanfield,  the  accom- 
plice, was  next  examined,  the  re- 
cord of  his  pardon  having  been 
first  read,  without  whiyh  his  de- 
position could  not  have  been  taken. 
The  i>axdon,  however,  only  applied 
to  the  offence  for  which  he  w^is 
suffering  at  the  time  he  made  the 
confessitMi  on  board  the  hulks  at 
Portsmoutli.  He  deposed  nearly  as 
follows  : — **  I  have  known  Hag- 
gerty  eight  or  nine  years,  and  Hol- 
loway  SIX  or  seven.  We  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  at  the  Black  Horse 
and  Turk's  Head  public  houses  in 
Dyott- street.  I  was  in  their  com- 
pany in  the  month  of  November 
180-?.  HoUoway,  just  before  the 
murder,  called  me  out  from  the 
Turk's  Head,  and  as  keel  nie  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  be  in  a  good 
tiling  ?  I  replied  I  had  not.  He 
fcaid  it  was  a  No  Toby,  meanhig 
a  footpad  robbery.     I  a>ked  when* 


and  where.  He  *iiJ  he  would 
let  mu  know.  \\^  pane  J,  and 
tv/o  davs  after  we  met  ao^uin,  and 
Saturday  the  Gth  of  November  was 
appointed.  1  asked  who  was  to  ^o  . 
with  u*i.  He  replied  that  Hag- 
gcrty  h;Kl  a;^rocd  to  make  one. 
They  all  three  met  on  the  Satur- 
day at  the  Black  Horse,  when  Hoi- 
loway  said  our  business  is  to  t^rve 
a  gentleman  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
who  I  understand  travels  that  way 
\\'\xh  })roperiy.  AVe  then  drank 
for  three  or  lour  hours,  and  about 
the  milJle  of  the  day  set  oflF  for 
Hounslow.  We  stopped  at  a  pub- 
lic h-ouse,  the  Bell,  and  took  some 
porter.  We  proceeded  from  thence ' 
upon  the  road  towards  Belfont,  and 
expressed  our  hope  that  we  should 
get  a  good  booty.  We  stopped 
near  the  eleventh  mile-stone,  and 
secreted  ourselves  in  a  clump  of 
trees.  While  there,  the  moon  got 
up,  and  Holloway  said  we  had 
come  too  soon. 

After  loitering  about  a  conside- 
rable time,  Holloway  said  he  heard 
a  foot-step,  and  we  proceeded  to- 
wards Belfont.  W^e  presently  saw 
a  man  conjing  towards  us,  and  on 
approaching  liim  we  ordered  him 
to  stop,  which  he  immediately  did. 
Holloway  went  round  him,  and 
told  him  to  deliver.  He  said  we 
should  have  his  money,  and  hoped 
we  would  not  ill  use  him.  Tho 
deceased  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  gave  Haggerty  his  money.  1 
demanded  his  pocket-book.  He 
leplied  that  he  liad  none.  Hollo- 
way insisted  that  he  had  a  book, 
and  if  he  did  not  deliver  it  he 
would  knock  him  down.  The  de- 
ceased again  replied  that  he  had  no 
book,  and  Holloway  knocked  him 
down.  I  then  laid  hold  of  his 
legs.  Holloway  stood  at  his  head, 
and  swore  if  he  cried  out  he  would 
knock  out  his  brains.  Thedcceastd 
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again  said,  he  hoped  he  would  not 
ill  use  him.  Haggcrty  proceeded 
to  search  him,  when  the  deceased 
made  some  resistance,  and  strug- 
gled so  much  that  he  got  across  the 
road.  He  cried  out  severely,  and, 
as  a  carriage  was  coming  up,  Hol- 
loway  said,  "Take  care,  I  will  si- 
lence the  b— r,"  and  immediately 
struck  him  several  violent  blows  on 
the  head  and  body.  The  deceased 
heaved  a  heavy  groan,  and  stretch- 
ed himself  out  lifeless.  I  felt  alarm- 
ed, and  said, "  John,  you  have  killed 
the  man. "  Holloway  replied 
that  it  was  a  lie,  for  he  was  only 
stunned.  I  said  I  would  stay  no 
longer,  and' immediately  set  off  to- 
wards London,  leaving  Holloway 
and  Hagzerty  with  the  body.  I 
^ame  to  JHounslow,  and  stopped  at 
the  end  of  the  town  for  near  an 
hour. 

Holloway  and  Haggerty  then 
came  up,  and  said,  they  had  done 
the  tricki^nd,  as  a  token,  put  the 
deceased's  hat  into  my  hand".  The 
hat  Holloway  went  down  in  was 
like  a  soldier's  hat.  I  told  Hollo- 
way it  was  a  cruel  piece  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  I  was  sorrv  I  had 
;iny  hand  in  it.  We  all  turned 
down  a  lane,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don. As  we  came  aloni^,  I  asked 
Holloway  if  he  had  got  the  pocket- 
book.  He  replied,.  It  was  no  mat- 
ter, for  as  I  had  refused  to  share 
the  danger,  I  should  not  share  the 
booty.  We  came  to  the  Black 
HoTie  in  Dyot-street,  had  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  and  parted.  Haggerty 
•went  down  in  shoes,  but  I  do  n*t 
know  If  he  came  back  in  tl^em. 
The  next  day  I  observed  Hollo- 
way had  a  hat  upon  hi$  head  which 
was  too  small  for  him.  I  ask- 
ed him  if  it  was  the  same  he 
got  the  preceding  night.  He  said 
jt  was.  We  met  again  on  the 
l^onday,  when  I  told  Holloway 


that  he  acted  imprudently  in  wear- 
ing the  hat,  as  it  might  lead  to  a 
discovery.  He  put  the  hat  into 
my  hand,  and  f  observed  the  name 
of  Steel  in  it.  I  repeated  my  fears. 
At  night  Holloway  brought  the  hat 
in  a  handkerchief,  and  we  went  to 
Westminster  bridge,  filled  the  hat 
♦rith  stones,  and  tying  the  lining 
over  it,  threw  it  into  the  Thames. 

The  witness  was  tlien  cross-ex- 
amined.    He  said  he  had  made  no 
other  minutes  of  the  transactions 
he  had  been  detailing,  than  what  his 
conscience  took  cognizance  of.    It 
was  accident  that  led  to  his  disclo- 
sure.     He  was  talking  with  other 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  of  particidar 
robberies  that  had  taken  place ;  and 
the  Hounfclow  robbery  and  murder 
being  stated  among  others,  he  in- 
advertently said  tnat  there  were 
only  three  persons  who   knew  of 
that  transaction.    The  remark  was 
circulated  and  observed  upon,  and 
a  rumour  ran  through  tlie  prison 
that  he  was  about  to    turn   »p»o 
and  he  was  obliged    to  hold  his 
tongues  lest  he  should  be  ill  used. 
When  at  Portsmouth,  on  board  the 
hulks,    the  compunctions  of  con- 
science came  upon  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  dissipate  his  thoughts  by 
drinking,  to  prevent  him  from  di- 
vulging all  he  knew.    At  last  he 
was  questioned  by  sir  John  Car- 
ter, and  at  length  an  officer  an  ived 
from  London,  and  he  made  a  full 
confession.     He  admitted  that  he 
had  led  a  vicious  life,  that '  he  had 
been  concerned  in  several  robberies, 
and  had  entered  and  deserted  from 
several  regiments.    He  had  served 
in  the  East  and  West  London  mi- 
litia, had  enlisted  into  the  9th  and 
14th  light  dra,:roc  ns,  and  had  been 
in  the  army  of  reserve.  He  add- 
ed|  that  he  was  ashamed  and  sorry 
at  what  he  had  been,  and  would  en- 
deavou'r  to  mend  h\s  life  in  future. 

After 
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After  some  witnesses  had  been 
examined,  in  order  to  bring  the 
two  prisoners  and  the  accomplice 
together  about  the  time  of  the  rob- 
bery and  murder,  and  several  po- 
lice officers  had  been  called  to 
shew  that  they  were  all  three  con- 
sidered to  be  of  reputed  bad  cha- 
racter and  connected* 

Justice  Nares  was  examined,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  several  exa- 
minations the  prisoners  underwent 
before  him.  In  those  examinations 
Haegerty  denied  any  knowledge 
of  Holloway,  and  said  he  had  never 
seen  Hanficld,  the  accomplice,  in 
all  his  life.  They  both  denied  ever 
being  at  Hounslow  in  their  lives,  or 
that  they  had  ever  entered  the 
Black  Horse,  or  the  Turk's  Head 
public  houses  In  Dyott-street. 

Another  head  of  evidence  was  to 
prove  that  they  had  been  seen  at 
both  the  public  houses  mentioned, 
and  that  tney  had  also  been  seen  in 
Hounslow  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  next  and  principal  head  of 
evidence  was  that  collected  from 
the  prisoners'  own  mouths.  It  ap- 
peared they  were  confined  in  sepa- 
rate apartments  after  their  separate 
examinations ;  but  as  there  was 
only  a  slight  partition  betwixt  them» 
they  were  enabled  to  converse  to- 
gether- An  officer  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  placing  himself  in  a 
situation  where  he  could  over-hear 
their  conversation,  and  by  thftt 
means  became  possessed  of  every 
thing  they  said  to  each  other.  They 
deprecated  the  villany  of  Hanfield, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  the 
crime  could  not  be  brought  home 
to  them,  and  that  it  was  possible 
that  Hanfield  might  suffer  for  his 
perfidy.  They  confided  to  each 
other  that  they  had  denied  having 
any  acquaintance  with  the  accom* 
plice,  and,  in  fact,  recapitulated  to 
each  other  the  whole  of  their  exa- 


minations. In  one  of  theie  con- 
versations the  following  colloquy 
passed:  Haggerty— **  Where  did  he 
say  we  parted  after  the  murder?** 
Holloway — "  AtHounslow."  Hag- 
gerty — "  Where  did  he  say  we  had 
thegin?"  Holloway— "At  theBlack 
Horse  in  Dyott-street.  Haggerty— 
'*  We  must  have  had  it  there. 

A  deal  more  of  this  conversation 
was  given  in  evidence,  which  only 
went  to  confirm  the  knowledge 
the  prisoners  had  of  the  trans« 
action :  and  the  hat,  shoe?,  and 
bludgeon  found  upon  the  Hcatli> 
were  produced  in  court. 

Holloway,  when  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  said  that  Hanficld  was 
a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  was  in* 
noccnt  of  the  crime  alleged  against 
him.  He  sai4  Hanfield  had  accus- 
ed him  to  get  his  own  liberty.  He 
then  pointed  out  what  he  called  the 
contradictions  in  his  evidence,  and 
called  Mr.  Nares  to  witness  for  those 
contradictions.  Mr.  Nares  could 
see  nothing  like  contradiction  in  the 
story  toldby  the  accomplice. 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  a  ver)'  clear  and 
perspicuous  manner,  making  some' 
very  humane  observations  upon  the" 
nature  of  the  testimony  given  by 
accomplices.  He  was  nearly  two 
hours  in  his  address,  and  left  no* 
point  either  for  or  against  the  pri-' 
soners  unobaerved  upon,  leaning  aC 
all  times  to  the  side  o£  mercy. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi* 
nutes,  and  they  returned  a  verdict 
of  Guilty  against  both  the  prisoners* 
The  recorder  passed  sentence  in 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
way,  and  the  unhappy  men  were 
ordered  for  execution  on  Monday 
morning. 

They  went  from  the  bar  protest- 
ing thejr  innocence,  and  apparently 
careless  of  the  miserable  and  igno-- 
minious  fate,  that  awaited  them. 

They 
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They  ^ere  both  ill-lcokhig  men, 
particularly  Hollowny,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  the  most  btiital  and 
ferocious  that  can  be  imagined. 

IXECUTION     OF    THE     MURDERERS 
OF  MR.  SEEEL. 

23.  At  tenitiinuies  after  elghf  on 
Monday  nicmingjOvren  Haggcrty, 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Steel, 
was  brought  on  the  scaffold  for  ex- 
ecution :    he  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremcly  penitent ;  with  a  pale  and 
steadfast    countenance   he   joined 
most    fervently  in  prayer,    along 
with   the    rev.   Dr.  Devereux,   a 
clergyman  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church,  who  attended  him  ;  he  was 
so  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  1,0  in- 
tent upon  the  last  endeavour  that  he 
was  capable  of  making  towards 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the 
*  offended  Deity,   that  he  did  not 
seem  to  he  at   all   conscious  that 
several    thousands    had    crowded 
round  on  every  side,  to  gaze  at  him 
in  his  last  moments ;  but,  though 
he  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was 
remarkably  fervent  in  his  last  act 
of  devotion,  we  are  informed  tliat 
he  did  not  confess  his  being  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered. 
John  Hollowav,  on  the  other  hand- 
showed  sucli  indifference  as  to  the 
terror  of  death  which  tlien  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  the  ignomini- 
ous manner  in  which  he  was  to 
suffer,  as,  for  the/  sake  of  human 
nature,  we   must  hope  could  not 
possibly  have  any  real  existence  in 
any   human   breast,   however  de- 
praved he  possibly  mi^ht  be  :  with 
even    an    affected   cheerfulness  of 
countenance,  he  jumped  upon  the 
scaffold  when  he  had  ascended  the 
ladder ;  his  arms  being  pinioned 
with  a  rope  behind,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  he  got  his  hat  between 
his  two  hands,  and  as   well  as  he 
was   able  bowed  to  the  crowd  re- 
peated ly,  turning  round  on  every 


side  of  it,  even  with  a  sort  of  agility 
that  must  unquestionably  have  been 
forced,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
he  d'>ed  ^cme^  as  it  is  expressed,  j 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  had 
neither  a  religious  sense  nor  a  per- 
sonal Icdlng  as  to  the  awful  situa- 
tfon  in  which  he  was  placed.  He 
did  not  speak  a  word  to  iJie  clergy- 
man, and  paying  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  crowd,  repeated  three 
times'  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Gentle- 
men, I  am  innocent."  This  was 
heard  by  many.  He  then  spoke  to 
Haggerty,  and  said  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by 
those  who  were  nearest  to  the  scaf- 
fold,  "Take  no  notice  of  the  clergy- 
man."— Haggerty  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  him.  Whilst  tlie 
rope  was  fixing  round  tlieir  necks, 
Holloway  preserved  his  usual 
effrontery  ;  Haggerty  trembled. 
Twice  or  thrice  Holloway  was  in- 
vited to  pray,  he  invariably  refused, 
and  with  a  look  of  impatience. 

About  ten  minutes  after  they  had 
been  on  the  scaffold,  tlie  clergy- 
men descended — the  signal  was 
given,  and  they  were  launched 
into  eternity.  Haggerty  struggled 
much  for  some  minutes— Holfoway 
scarcely  moved. 

Haggerty  wore  a  sort  of  an 
olive-coloured  great  coat,  which 
covered  him  completely  from  the 
neck  downwards.  Holloway  were 
a  jacket  and  smock  frock,  as  it 
had  been  stated  by  the  approver 
that  he  did  at  the  time  of  the 
murder. 

When  Holloway  and  Haggerty 
came  into  the  press-yard  for  ex- 
ecution, there  were  many  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction.  —  Hollo- 
way went  on  his  knees  on  tlie 
pavement  to  protest  his  innocence, 
expressing  confidence  tliat  he  would 
be  forgiven  his  sins  in  heaven. 
Haggerty  also  protested  his  in- 
nocence, 
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nocence,  but    did  not  go  on  his 
knees. 

Jllizaheth  Godfre}[  was  brought 
iipL-i?it  on  the  sciftold;  hor  feelings 
appciircd  to^e  so  much  overpower- 
ed, that,  notwidist:inding  she  bore 
the  appearance  of  resignation  in 
her  countenance,  her  whole  frame 
was  so  shaken  by  the  terror  of  her 
situation,  that  she  was  incapable  of 
any  actual  devotion. — ^The  protest- 
ant  clerpryman  prayed  by  her  side ; 
she  was  dressed  entirely  in  white. 
Tliey  were  all  launched  off  toffe- 
tlier,  at  about  a  quarter  after 
eight.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
die  body  of  the  poor  female  seemed 
to  have  gone  throui>;h  its  last  suffer- 
ing. 

DKEADFUL  CATASTROPHE. 

It  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot,  (we 
hope  it  never  will  again,)  to  com- 
municate the  particulars  of  so 
dreadful  a  catastrophe  as  that  which 
happened  at  the  execution  of  the 
murderers  Haggerty  and  Hollo- 
way.  Different  accountswere  given 
as  the  cause  of  ic :  one  account 
tays: — 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  multitude  was  so  im- 
mensely great,  that,  in  their  move- 
ments, they  were  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  the  flow  and  reflow  of  die 
T^'aves  of  the  sea,  when  in  troubled 
motion.  Ill  the  centre  of  this  vast 
concourse  of  people  was  placed  a 
cart,  in  which  persons  were  ac- 
commodated with  standing  places 
to  see  the  culprits,  but  it  is  suppos- 
ed, from  the  circumstance  of  too 
many  beinif  admittedinto  it, that  the 
axle-tree  gave  way ;  by  the  confu- 
sion many  persons  were  killed. 
Unhappily  the  mischief  did  not 
stop  here.  A  temporary  chasm  in 
the  crowd  being  thus  made  by 
the  fall-  of  the  cart,  many  persons 
rushed  foiw;<rd  to  get  upon  thd 


body  of  it,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
platform,  from  which  they  thought 
they  could  get  a  commanding  view 
over  die  heads  of  the  persons  in 
front.  All  those  who  from  choice 
«r  necessity  were  nearest  to  the  cart, 
strove  to  get  upon  it,  and  in  their 
eagerness  they  drove  those  in  front 
head-foremost  among  the  crowd  be- 
neath, by  whom  they  were  trampled 
under  foot,  without  having  the 
power  cf  relieving  them.  The 
latter  in  turn  were  in  like  manner 
assailed,  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
This  dreadful  scene  continued  for 
some  time.  The  shrieks  of  the 
dying  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  territic  beyond  description, 
and  could  only  be  equidled  by  tlie 
horror  of  die  event. 

Another  and  more  particular  ac- 
count says:  Just  before  the  culprits 
mounted  the  scaffold,  the  feelings 
of  the  spectators  were  agitated  to  a 
most  alarming  degree,  by  the  de- 
plorable and  pitiable  situation  of  a 
very  great  number  of  persons  in 
the  crowd  (which  had  now  amount- 
ed, according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tions, to  nearly  40,000),  wlio, 
from  the  extraordinary  pressure 
and  other  causes,  were  every  mo- 
ment in  danger  of  being  suffocated 
or  trampled  to  death.  In  all  parts 
there  were  continued  cries  of  Mur- 
dtrl  Murder!  particularly  from  the 
female  part  of  the  spectators,  and 
young  boys,  some  of  whonuwere 
seen  expirijig,  without  the  possibility 
of  the  least  assistance  being  afford- 
ed them,  every  one  being  employed 
in  endeavours  to  preserve  liis  own 
life.  The  most  efiecting  scene  of 
distress  was  :>een  at  Green  Arbour 
lane,  nearly  opposite  the  debtors' 
door.  The  terrible  occurrence 
which  took  place  near  this  spot  is 
attribtitcd  to  the  circumstance  of 
two  piemen  attending  theie  to  dis- 
pose of  tliclr  pies,  and  one  of  them 

,  having 
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having    his    basket    overthrown, 
which  stood  upon  a  sort  of  stool 
with  four  legs,  some  of  the  mob 
not  being  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  at  the  same  t?me  severc- 
IV  pressed,  fell  over  the  basket  and 
the  man,  at  the  moment  he  was 
picking  it  up   togetlier  with    its 
contents.     ^Those  who  once    fell 
were  never  more  suffered  to  rise, 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  mob. 
At  this  fatal  place,  a  man  of  the 
^  name  of  Herrington  was  thrown 
down,  who  had  in  his  hand  his 
youngest   son,  a  fine   boy  about 
twelve  years  of  age.    The  youth 
was  soon  trampled  to  death ;  die 
father    recovered,,   though    much 
bruised,    and    was   taken    to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospitaL      A  wo- 
man who   was  so    imprudent  as 
to  bring  with  her  a  child  at  her 
breast,  was  one  of   the    number 
killed :  whilst  in  the  act  of  falHng^ 
she  forced  the  child  into  the  arms 
of  the  man  nearest  to  her,  request- 
ing him  for  God's  sake  to  save  its 
lire  X  the  man,  finding  it  required 
all  his  exertion  to  preserve  himself* 
threw  the  infant  from  him ;  but  it 
was  fortunately  caught  at  a  distance 
hj  another  man,  who  finding  it 
difficult  to  ensure  its  safety  or  his 
own,  got  rid  of  ft  tn  a  similar  way. 
The  child  was  again  caught  by  a 
person  who  contrived  to  struggle 
with  it  to  a  cart,  under  which  ne 
deposited  it  until  the  danger  was 
over,  and  the  mob  had  dispersed. 
In  other  parts  the  pressure  was  so 
rreat,  th^  a  horrible  scene  of  con- 
cision ensued,  and  many  persons 
lost  thc4r  lives  by^  suffocation  alone. 
It  was  shocking  to  behold  a  large 
body  of  the  crowd,  as  one  convul« 
live  struggle  for  life,  fight  with  the 
most  savage  fury  with  each  otlier ; 
the   consequence    was,    that    the 
weakest,  particularly  the  women, 
fell  a  sacrifice.    As  fast  as  the  mob 


cleared  away  after  the  execution, 
and  those  on  the  ground  could  be 
picked  up,  they  were  conveyed  in 
carts  and  on  boards  to  Bartl}olo« 
mew's  hospital,  where  every  atten* 
lion  was  shown,  and  every  assist- 
ance afforded,  to  those  who  exhibit- 
ed signs  of  life. 

As    soon  as  tlie  bodies  of  the 
deceased  were  washed,  and  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  exposed,  they  were  laid 
out  in  the  Elizabeth  ward,  in  order 
to  be  claimed  by  their  friends.    No 
language  can  describe  the  anguish 
of  the  scene  when  the  p6ople  first 
recognised  these  mutilated  remains; 
some  found  a  brother,  some  a  son, 
and    others  a  father.     J^   young 
woman,  who  found  amongst  the 
dead  an  only  brother,  was  so  strong* 
ly  affected  that  she  went  into  vio- 
lent fits,   and  continued    in  that 
state  throughout  the  whole  day,  and 
doubts  were  some  trnie  entertain- 
ed of  her  recovery.  It  was  truly  af^ 
fecting  to  seethe  persons  who  had 
missed  their  relatives  so  strongly 
agitated  between  hope  and  fear,  as 
they  cnteied  the  room  to  view  the 
dead.    Some  had   not   resolution 
sufficient  to  convince  themselves  of 
that  which  they  wanted  to  know. 
Many  who  had  missed  their  friends 
or  relatives  came  too  late  to  view 
the  dead,  and  were  almost  raving 
when  they  were  told  they  could  not 
see  the  bodies  titt  the  next  day.>-> 
Every  person  about  the  hospitalf 
were  employed  in  this  melancnoly 
duty  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  mom-' 
ing  until  nearly  five  in  the  after* 
noon,  at  which  time  the  ward  which 
contained    die  dead   bodies    was 
locked  np.    As  fast  as  the  bodies 
were  owned,  they  were  put  into 
sliells,  with  the  aaznes^of  the  paxtie^ 
upon  them. 

COftOlfER's    IMatlXST. 

On  Tuesday  a  cortbtr's.  inqoest 
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sat  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  suf- 
ferers lay-  After  the  usual  forms, 
including  the  view  of  the  dead 
bodies,  &c.  the  jury  proceeded  ta 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  taking 
for  their  guidancei  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  very  able  coroner,  Mr. 
Shelton,  the  following  correct  list  of 
the  dead. 

i.  Bradford,  Thomas,  Great  Pul- 
teney-street,  Golden-square. 

2.  Boother,  Wm.  at  Mr.  Wiber's, 
36,  Colonnade,  Russell-square. 

S.  Carter,  John,Type-street,Moor- 
fidds. 

4.  Carpenter,    Benjamin,    Ham- 

mersmith. 

5.  Carpenter,    Benjamin,  junior. 

Hammersmith. 
€L  Cuttle,    James,    Gwinning's- 
court,  Grub-street. 

7.  Cooper,  Thomas,  3,  Rose-alley, 

Golden-lane. 

8.  Cross, — — -,  Norwich-court, 

Fetter-lane. 

9.  Dilling,  John,  King-street,  Old- 

street. 

10*  Fieldhurst,  Joseph,  2,  Plough- 
'  street^  Whitechapel. 

]  1.  Fry,  Sarah,  3,  Market-street, 
St.  James's. 

12.  Ouest,  William,  Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside. 

16.  Grover,  Daniel,  51,  Cow-cross- 
street,  Smithfidd. 

14«  Herrington,Wm.  31>  Skinner- 
street,  Somer's  Town. 

15.  Howard,  Samuel,  Charles-streft 

Middlesex  HospitaL 

16.  Piatt,  Wm.  19»  Russel-court, 

Drury-lane. 
17*  Pantonr  Charlotte,  19,  King- 
street,  Drury-lane. 

18.  lSringle,Robm^  3,  French-yard, 

Bowfog«green-laxie,  Clerken^- 
well. 

19.  Russell,  Richard,  4,  Alcock- 

lane^Shoreditch. 
90.  Sau]^  R.  Whitecfaapel. 
J  807* 


Sl.Tozer,    Elizabeth,   Fox-court, 
Ray-street,  Clerkenwell. 

22.  Taylor,  Joseph,  8,  Peter^street, 

Cow-cross. 

23.  Thorne,    Joseph,     Flower-de- 

luce-court,  Spitalfields. 

24.  Tyler,  William,    39,  Church- 

street,  Soho. 

25.  Wihon,  George,  6,  Beauchamp- 

Rtreet,  Brook's  Market. 
26-  Williams,  Wm.  9,  DyotrStreet, 
St.  Giles's. 

27.  Wimble,  John,  18,  Great  Bar- 

low-street,  Manchester-square. 

28.  White,   Henry,  Portsmouth. 
The  several  bodies  were  sworn 

to  by  their  respective  relations ;  and 
the  jury  then  inquired  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  accident. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  CATASTROPHE. 

Thomas  Salmon,  upon  being 
sworn,  stated  that  he  lives  with  his 
brother,  who  keeps  the  King  of 
Denmark. public-house  in  the  Old 
Bailey:  that  about  seven  o'clock 
on  Monday  momin,^,  the  crowd 
assembled  in  the  Old  Bailey  was 
very  great ;  tliat  it  kept  increasmg 
until  eight ;  and  by  that  hour  every 
avenue  leading  to  the  Old  Bailey 
was  full  of  people  ;  that  there  was 
a  great  noise  and  clamour  until  a 
few  minutes  past  eight,  when  Hag- 
gerty  ascended  the  scaffold,  and 
then  the  witness  heard  a  loud  cry 
of  "  Hats  off.'  The  faces  of  tlie 
crowd  seemed,  at  the  time,  turned 
to  the  scaffold ;  and  the  crowd  fell 
back,  putting  down  their  hats  as 
well  as  they  could.  That  the  wit- 
ness was  stationed  in  the  first  floor 
window  ;  and  he  heard  a  general 
scream,  and  looking  upwards  from 
the  window  towards  St.  Sepulchre's 
church,  he  saw  one  or  two  people 
fall,  opposite  Green-Arbour-courr, 
and  about  one  yard  from  the  pave^ 
m$ni.    He  then  said  to  a  persotl 
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V'ho  stood  next  him,  that  lie  wn.s  on  each  other,   or   entangled  to- 

'afraid  there  \v;as  some  niii  chief,  and  peiher.     The  witness  saw  several 

he    saw   several  people    cliiiibing  fall  down  on  these  heaps,  who  never 

over  tl:Obc  \v)io  were  down.     The  rose  a^ain.     It  was  nearly  half  an 

crowd  kept  filling  back  over  the  ii>ur  before  any  assistance  could  be 

persons  who  ftl I.     Kc  tlien  observ-  given    to    those  who   were    thus 


ed  tliat  it  was  sad  Wi)rk  ;  and, 
coming  down  into  the  tap-room, 
he  con^munic^ted  his  fears  to  those 
ai  ound  him.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
at  the  door,  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  go  out,  and  he  saw  no- 
thing more  of  the  accident  tlianthe 
above.  He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  uncommon  pressure  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  occasioned  by  the 
people  sqiiee/.ing  down  their  hats, 
which  naturally  operated  so  as  to 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Richard  Hazel,  tallow-chandler, 
at  No.  16,  Old  Bailey,  was  next 
called.  About  a  quarter  past  eight 
O'clock  on  the  morning  of  MonJay, 
while  he  was  looking  out  of  his 
one  pair  of  stairs  window,  he  saw 
two  distinct  heaps  of  persons  who 


thrown  down.  The  witness  saw 
several  men  and  boys  taken  up 
senseless,  and  recovered  by  tanning 
dieir  faces  with  hats,  and  by  wash- 
ing them  with  cold  water.  The 
dead  bodies  were  then  taken  away 
to  the  hospital  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  in  carts,  but  he  could  not  say 
what  was  the  exact  number.  After 
the  dead  were  removed,he  sawlying 
on  the  gi:ound  a  pie-basket,  a  lar^e 
tin  pan,  like  a  dripping-pan,  a  quart 
tin  caif),  and  several  pies,  all  squeez- 
ed entirely  Rat,  and  the  dead  body 
of  the  unfortunate  person  who  lay 
upon  them,  taken  up,appeaTed  to  be 
that  of  a  very  stout  man.  Upon 
being  questioned  as  to  the  original 
cause  of  the  tumult,  he  could  nbt 
say  any  thing  from  his  own  know- 


had  fallen.  These  heaps  were  about  ledge.     There  was  a  broken  rail 

eight  or  ten  yaids  from   his   door,  opposite  to  the  Star  Wine  Vaults  ; 

and  the  greatest  part  of  die  per-  and  there  were  a  number  of  carts, 

sons  that  composed  them  seemed  to  waggons,    and    other     carriages, 

be  dead.  The  mob  was  continually  drawn  up  outside  of  this  ratling ; 

-treading  backwards  and  forwards  but  he   saw  no  cart  bxoken  down, 

over  them  ;  and  there  was   a  very  nor  does  he  believe  any  such    acci- 

great  and  incessant  motion.  I'htre  dent    happened ;    and   he    rather 

appeared  to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  tliinks,   xhiit  the  carts   broke   the 

in  each  heap  ;  and  the  pressure  was^  pressure  of  .the  crowd  in  some  dc- 


so  great,  thai  it  was  impossible  for 
the  crowd  to  avoid  treading  ou 
those  that  were  down,  although 
they  made  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  avoid  doing  so.  Tliose 
lying  on  the  ground  were  often 
completely  covered  by  peisons  ou 
tlieir  legs,  who  were  forced  to  tread 
ever  them.  There  wai  about  a 
yard  of  breadth  between  the  tw*o 
lieajis  ;  and  through  tliis  interstice 
a  great  crowd  was  coniinually 
pressmg.  He  described  the  lieaps 
as  being  composed  of  persons  lying 


gree,  instead  of  adding  to  it.  Du- 
ring the  w^hole  time  there  was  a 
gei'.eral  clamour,  but  he  could  not 
distinguish  any  particular  voices, 
or  any  word  tliat  was  uttered  ;  ?Q- 
thr>ugh  he  believes  that  Murder  i 
Murder  t  and  Mitcy  I  Mercy  I  wCrt 
the  prevailing  crtes« 

Ou  Thursday,  the  adjourned  fn- 
jaue5*t  on  the  bodies  «f  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  Old  J3ailey  assembled 
iigain. 

During  the  day  the  whole  of  the 
bodies  w<;ie  recognised    by  their 

friends^ 
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friends ;  and  the  most  interesting  screams,    and    groans ;    she    lost 
depositions  were  the  following : —  her      bonnet,     cap,     shoes,     and 
John  Wimble,  deceased,  a  car-  pattens;  before  she  fell,  she  recol- 
pentcr,  residing  at  No.  18,  Great  lee  ted  a  cry  of  "  Hats  off,'*  and  a 
Barlow-street,  Manchester- square,  cry  of  "They  come."     When  she 
A  young  man,  who  went  Avith   the  came  to  herself,  she  was  told  a  man 
deceased,  stated,  that  he  fell  down  had  brought  her  on  his  back,  and 
with  the   deceased,   but  kept  his  laid  her  on  the  .steps  of  the  church ; 
head    uncovered,  and  forced   his  before  she  fell,  she  recollects  stum- 
way  over  the  dead  bodies,  which  bling  over    several  things  in  the 
lay  in  a  piltf  as  high  as  the  people,  crowd,   but   what  they  were  she 
ilntil  he  was  enabled  to  creep  over  could  not  tell ;  at  last  she  fell  On  a 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  to  a  lamp-  woman  who  lay  on  her  back  i  could 
iron,  from  whence  he  got  into  the  not  tell  whether  the  woman  was 
first  floor  windo^fr  of  Mr.  Hazel,  dead  or  alive.     The  witness  was 
tkllow^handler,  in.  the  Old  Bailey ;  very  much  bruised.     The  coroner, 
lie  was  much  bruised,  and   must  with  great  humanity,  offered  her 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  his  com-  a  note  to  go  to  the  hospital  as  aQ 
panton,  if  he  had  not   been  pos-  out  door  patient,  which  witness  ac- 
sessed  of  great  strength.  cepted. 
.    Elizabeth     Howard,    wife    of  Thomas  Ramsden,esq.  surgeon, 
Henry  Howard,  coach- maker,  liv-  belonging  to  the  college,  Warwick* 
ed  in  the  same  house  with  one  of  lane,  stated,  that  he  attended  the 
the  deceased,  of  the  name  of  Sarah  hospital    when    tlie    bodies    were 
Fry,  whom  she  accompanied,  about  brought  in,  and  gave  directions  for 
ten  minutes  after  seven  o'clock,  to  assisting  the  sufferers :  sixteen  were 
see  the  execution ;  about  five  mi-  recovered,    and    twenty-seven    so 
nuteS  before  eight  o*clock  they  ar-  much  injured  by  compression  that 
rived  at  the  bottom  of  Newgate-  assistance  was  unavailing.  Witness 
street,  when  a  great  mass  of  people  took  upon  him  to  say,  that  the 
carried  them  down  to  the  front  of  preservation  of  those  who  recover* 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  they  remain*  md  was  attributable  to  the  prompti* 
ed  about  ten  minutes,  and  were  tude  witli  which  the  professional 
yery  much   squeezed    and   hurt ;  geiitlc^nien  and  tlieir  pupils  afford- 
about  a  quarter  after  eight,  witness  ed  relief*  The  deaths  of  the  suffer- 
fell  over  another  person  that  was  ers  were    occasioned,   in  his  opi- 
lying  on  the  ground,  near  tlie  foot-  nion,  by  pressure  and  suffocation, 
pavement ;  deceased  called  out  and  The  coroner  dien  adjourned  the 
said,    **  Lord   have    mercy    upon  in q rest. 

foe !    Are    you    gone  >   Are  you  Several  witnesses  were  examined 

gone  ?'*  Witness  was  senseless,  and  on   Friday,   who  threw    no    new 

did  not  recover  herself  imiil  she  light   upon  the  unfortunate  busi- 

Fotind  herself  upon  the  steps  of  St.  hess ;  and   Mr.  Shelton  then  pro- 

^v^   Sepulthre's  church  ;  she  believed  it  ceedcd  to  address  the  jury.     He 

Was  half  past  ten  before  she   re»-  was  of  opinion,  that  the  pressure 

covered    herself.      Questioned  by  of  the   crowd    at  the  entrance  of 

the  coroner  concerning  what  she  Skinner- street  was  so  great  as  to 

heard  before  she  fell  j  she  felt  her-  bear  down  all  before  it.     He  stated 

self  squeezed  to  a  great  excess  ;  she  it  as  his  belief,  that  when  the  cry 

heard    also    the   cry  of   Murder  I  of  **  Hats  off"  prevailed,  there  was 
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such  a  falling  back  of  the  people 
from  the  scaffold  towards  the  op- 
posite houses,  as  to  determine  the 
particular  time  when  so  many  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  lost  their 
lives.  He  also  thought}  from  the 
evidence  he  had  heard,  that  the 
number  of  carts  and  carriages  of 
different  sorts  must  have  narrowed 
the  passage,  and  contributed  to  the 
danger.  He  then  read  over  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  the  sur- 
geon, and  concluded  his  charge. 
The  court  was  now  cleared,  it  be- 
ing n^ar  eleven  o'clock ;  and  at  a 
little  before  twelve  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  verdict  was  read 
as  follows,  viz.  nat  tbe  several 
pcTiom  came  by  their  deaths  from  cem- 
preis'on  and  stiffocation. 

After  this  a  formal  verdict  was 
drawn  np,  which  was  very  long, 
but  in  substance  the  same  as  the 
above.  The  whole  examination 
was  laid  before  the  court  of  alder- 
men* At  twelve  o'clock  precisely 
the  inquest  was  dissolved. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  February 
94th,  Mr.  Marsham  was  found  in 
his  bed-room,  at  his  lodgings  with 
Mrs.  Oliver,  in  Charlotte- street, 
Pimblico,  with  his  throat  cut  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  He  had 
spent  the  evening  on  Monday,  at 
Uie  Magdalen  public-house,  in  Pim- 
lico,  as  was  frequently  his  custom, 
where  he  appeared  in  perfect  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  went  home 
to  bed  about  ten  o'clock.  He  "was 
accustomed  to  rise  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  not 
making  his  appearance  at  his  usual 
time  on  Tuesday  morning  ;  at  ten 
o'clock  Mrs.  Oliver  and  her  ser- 
vant, went  to  see  the  cause :  they 
knocked  at  his  bed-room  door,  but 
received  no  answer  ;  they,  in  con- 
sequence, opened  it,  when  they 
distcovered  him  lying  on  the  floor, 
wSth  his  throat  cut|  and  a  most 
1 


horrid  spectacle,  occasioned  by  an 
uncommon  discharge  of  blood.  A 
surgeon  was  called  in,  but  to  no 
purpose,  he  was  dead  and  cold. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this 
act,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  he  has  been  slightly  deranged 
for  some  time  past.  He  has  been 
frequently  heard  to  say,  the  devil 
was  in  him,  and  that  he  could  feel 
him  in  his  throat.  Two  wills  wert 
found,  one  in  his  pocket,  and 
one  upon  a  table,  in  them  he  directs 
that  his  body  is  to  be  opened,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  devil.  He 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
by  profession  a  merchant,  lit  was 
from  Scotland. 

Admiralty^ojue,  Feb.  28. 

[Two  letters  from  lord  Keith  in» 
closed  the  following.] 

jlriadnef  at  sea^  Feb.  19. 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  I  have 
this  day  captured  a  French  cutter, 
letter  of  marque,  I^  Chasseur»  of 
32  tons,  two  carriage  guns,  and  36 
men,  commanded  by  Pr.  Collier; 
24  men  only  were  found  on  board, 
12  liaving  been  sent  in  prizes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be*  &c. 

A.  Farquhax* 

Admiral  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c. 

His  majesty* s  cutter  Carrier^  at  seat 
February  20,  1807. 

My  lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  having 
yesterday  chased  Le  Chasseur 
French  cutter  privateer  into  the 
hands  of  captain  Farquhar,  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Ariadne,  I  was  this 
morning  returning  to  my  statiom 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta cutter,  when  at  nine  A  HL 
Goree  bearing  S.  by  £»  distant  tea 
leaguesi  wq  mcovmd  a  suspicious 
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sail  on  the  N.  E.  quarter,  steering 
in  for  the  Dutch  coast,  to  which  1 
ijnmediately  gave  chase,  and  at 
two  P.  M.  came  up  with  and  cap- 
tured the  French  schooner  privateer 
Le  Ragotin,  conlmanded  by  Jaques 
Jappie,  mounting  eight  guns,  which 
were  thrown  overboard  in  the 
chase,  with  a  co^nplement  of  29 
men,  eight  days  from  Dunkirk, 
without  having  made  any  capture, 
and  this  being  ner  first  cruize. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  Ramsey, 

Lieutenant  and  commanded. 

Admiral  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  &c. 


grand  assize,  to  determine  whether 
tne  demandant  had  the  greater 
right  to  demand,  or  the  tenant  the 
greater  right  to  hold,  a  messuage 
and  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  at 
Offley,  in  this  county.  To  which 
writ  the  sheriff  returned,  that  he 
had  summoned  William  Baker, 
Robert  Dimsdalc,  John  Baron 
Dickinson,  and  Michael  Hankin, 
esqrs.  These  gentlemen  accord- 
ingly appeared  in  court,  each 
with  a  sword,  and  returned  the 
names  of  the  grand  assize.  The 
cause  of  course  stands  for  trial  the 


next  assizes. 


CROWN     SIDE. 


Friday,  6. 

MuR»ER.— John  Harris  was  in- 
dicted   for  the  wilful  mtrrder  of 
Benjamin  Stapps,  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, by  giving  him  several  vio- 
^  lent  blows  on  the  headi  of  which 

estate,  and  is  in  rare  use  in  modem    he  died.     The  body  was  found  in 
days,  being  one  of  the  feudal  ac-    a  well.  *  It  was  proved  that  tlie 


MARCH. 

5»    HERTFOUD   ASSIZES. 

Writ  pf  Right. 

This  writ  is  the  last  that  can  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of   an 


tions,  then  pending  in  this  county 
in  a  cause  of  Desson  v.  Sheppard. 
The  mode  of  trial  is  what  is  called 
by  the  grand  assize  a  mode  of  trial 
devised  by  Glanville,  justiciar  to 


prisoner  had  an  interest  in  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  and  that 
some  of  his  clothes  w^e  found  in 
the  possession  of  Harris. 

The  learned  judge,  in  summing 


Henry  the  Third,   in  lieu  of  the  up,  told  the  jury,  that  in  almost 

Norman  mode  of  deciding  it  by  every  case  of  murder  they  must 

single  combat ;  but  the  tenant  slill  be  contented  with  circumstantial 

has  the  right  of  waging  battle  by  evidence,  as  murder  was  perpetrat- 

champion  with  his  antagonist,   if  ed  in  secrecy.     But  their  first  in» 

he  choose  it.    The  last  of  which  quiry  woula  be,  whether  any  mur- 

judicial  combats  was  in  the  reign  of  der  had  been  committed,  orwhether 

Elizabeth.      By  the  trial  by  the  the  decea-ed  had  thrown  himself 

grand  assize,  four  knights,  girded  into  this  well.     From  the  evidence, 

with  their  swords,  appear  in  court,  there  certainly  was  great  probability 

and  return  the  grand  assize,  that  that  the  deceased  had  been  mur. 

is,  the  jury  who  try  the  cause.    In  dered. 


the  present  case  the  king's  writ  to 
the  sheriff  was  read,  by  which  the 
sheriff  was  directed  to  summon, 
by  gt>od  summoners,  four  knights, 
who  were  to  appear  before  the 
king's   justice    girded  with   their 


ft  was  proved  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  any  one  falling 
down  the  well.  The  surgeons 
proved  that  he  had  received  blows, 
both  before  and  behind,  on  th^ 
head,  but  none  on  the  top  of  the 


swords,  to  make  election  fof  tlie*    head,  where  it  was  likely  he  would 
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have  received  one,  if  he  had  f.illen 
down  head  foremost.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  proof,  that  the  well  had 
a  chalky  bottom,  and  such  bottoms 
usually  had  irregular  flint  stones. 
Theie  was  no  evidence  how  this 
vras,  though  it  seemed  a  desirable 

fiecc  of  evidence  to  have  obtained. 
le  Uien  recapitulated  all  the  evi- 
dence, remarking  on  it  as  he  went 
jilonff,  and  left  the  jury  to  say, 
whetner  they  thought  the  circum- 
stances weighty  enough  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
the  prisoner. 

In  his  defence  he  only  said  he 
vas  innocent. — The  jury  found  tlie 
prisoner  Guihy,  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted, denying  the  charge  with 
his  last  breath. 

TRIAL    OF    SIR.    HOME    POPHAM- 

First  d^ys  proceeding. 

Friday,  ^. 

A  signal  being  made  for  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  .his  ma- 
jesty's fleet  then  at  SpitJiead  and 
Portsmoiith,  to  come  on  board  his 
majesty's  ship  the  Gladiator,  lying 
in  Portsmouth  harbour,  they  ac- 
cordingly assembled  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  commenced  their  proceedings 
immediately.  The  names  of  tne 
admirals  and  captains  on  board,  - 
according  to  their  rank  and  seni- 
ority, were  called  over  by  Moses 
Greetham,  esq.  the  judge  advo- 
cate, till  a  sufficient  number  an- 
swered to  their  names  to  compose 
the  court. 

Mr.  Grectliam  liaving  rc:ld  the 
order  for  the  arreift  of  sir  Home 
Popham,  issued  by  the  admiralty, 
called  over  the.  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses.— Among  whom  were 

Lord  Melville,  who  was  present- 
Lord  Whitworth,  who  was  not 
present. 

Mr.  Storges  Bourne.  L.  Mac* 
lean,  esq. 


•vtMiircb, 


The  judge  advocate  then  read 
the  charges,  wliich  were  in  sub- 
stance the  same  with  the  order  to 
admiral  Young,  hcieafter  stated^ 
and  produced  several  documents^ 
by  which  the  charges  were  meant 
\o  be  substantiated,  of  which  the 
following  were  the  most  par^ 
ticular  :-^ 

Copy  of  an  order  to  sir  Home 
Popham,  dated  SiQih  of  July, 
1805. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  Joseph  Bar- 
row, esq.  dated  2d  of  August, 
1805,  directing  him  to  send  a 
frigate  to  cruize  on  the  soutli-cast 
coast  of  America. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  Joseph  Bar- 
row, esq.  directing  him  to  return 
all  transports  at  the  Cape  of  Goo4 
Hope,-  excepting  such  as  •  were 
necessary  to.  cany  tba  troops  to 
India. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  lord? 
commissioners  of  tlie  admiralty  to 
sir  Home  Popham,  directing  him 
to  cooperate  with  znajor-general 
sir  iDavid  Baird. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  lords 
commissioners  o{  the  admiralty  to 
sir  Home  Popham,  dated  25th 
December,  1805,  directing  him 
to  send  home  all  transports  not 
wanted. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  giv- 
ing an  account  of  tlie  capture  otthe 
Cape,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  giv- 
ing an  account  that  the  Piedmon- 
tcse  French  frigate  was  cruizing  in 
the  Eastern  Seas. 

Copy  of  H  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  stat- 
ing tliat  theVoluntaire  frigate,  the 
avant'Couner  of  a  t^rench  fleet,  had 
put  into  Table  Bay,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  his  majesty's 
ships. 

Copy 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Kome 
Popham  to  W,  M:irsden,  esq.  dated 
Hih  April,  18()6,  sratlni^  that  the 
intelligence  by  the  Volontaire  had 
ltd  him  to  conclude  that  the  French 
fleet  was  bound  lo  die  West  Indies, 
but  that  other  accounts  stated 
them  as  destined  for  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  re- 
specting the  weak  state  of  Monte 
Video. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  Home 
Popham  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  dated 
30th  April,  stating  the  applications 
he  had  made  to  tJie  governor  of  St. 
Helena,  for  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  that  island. 
Another  letter,  dated  19th  Jul  v. 
Copy  of  a  letter  of  sir  George 
Shee,  bart.  inclosing  attested  copies 
of  letters  from  major-general  sir 
David  Baird. 

The  admiralty  order,  directing 
admiral  Young  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  assemble  the  court  martial, 
of  which  Ixe  was  appointed  presi- 
dent, was  next  read. 

The  order  of  admiralty  to  Mr. 
Bignel  being  read,   the  following 
members  were  then  sw<^»rn,  agree- 
ably to  an  act  of  parliament : 
Admiral  Young,  president. 
Vice-adm.  sir  E.  Gower, 

— 9 T  J.  Hollo  way, 

R.  Rowley, 

■  E,  Stanhope, 

Rear- A  dm.  J.  Vashon, 

. Sir  I.  Coffin, 

■    .  Sir  R.  Strachan, 

Captain  Graves, 

■  S.  H.  Linz^e, 
M.  Scott, 

■  J.  Irwin, 
■■  C.  Boyle. 

Tlien  the  judge  advocate  was 
5wom  not  to  disclose  or  discover 
the  opinion  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber o£  the  court  martial,  unless 
thereunto  required  by  law. 


The  several  documents  before 
enurricrated,  abstracts  «)f  which  had 
been  annexed  to  the  charges  lat 
preferred,  Vv-ere  tendtncd  in  evi- 
dence, and  proved  after  th?  man- 
ner of  documentuiy  testimony. 
They  were  aftjrwards  sf?verally 
read,  v»hen  tlie  prosecution  was 
stated  to  be  clost-d.  M^.  Jeivis 
appeared  as  prosecutor  for  tlic  ad-  * 
miralty. 

Sir  Home  Popham  was  called 
on  hv  the  court  to  state  wlien  he 
would  be  ready  to  proceed  on  his 
defence. 

Sir  Home,  in   an  animated  ad- 
dress, observed  to  the  court,  that 
the  first  charc^-es  «cnt   liim  by  the' 
admiralty,  about  half  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  in  town,  referred    only 
to  three  documents,  and  by  which 
alone  he  had  siipr.oscJ  that  they 
were  mea.it  to  be  su'bstanti.ited — 
wiiercas t '\e now cliJi rgc^, which  liad 
been  exhibited    ai^ainst  him,   and 
which  had  been  presented  to  him, 
half  an  hour   after  his   arrival  at 
Portsmouth,     h;id     reference      to 
e'gliteen  document^,  o{   which  be 
had  not  been  fnrnish^.d  with  c(^|:"'c-, 
nor   had  anv  know'lcdee   of  th'^ir 
contents,  but  from    having  IvjmtJ 
them   hasiiily  read  in   court.     Al- 
though it  might  not  be  iiece^s  iry 
in   respect   to   the    court,    yet  he 
thought,  with  respect  to  the  public, 
it  might   be  expedient  for  him  to 
take  a  little  time  in   preparing  his 
defence  against  ihe  ch.irges  in  their 
present  novel  form,  in  order  to  re- 
move any  impression  which  they 
might  have   made   on  the  public 
mind. — He,    therefore,     however 
reluctantly,  must  request  the  indul- 
gence  of   the  court  till  Monday, 
when  he  should   be   perfectly  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  his  defence. 

The  court  adjourned  at  half  past 
one  o'clock,  to  meet  on  the  next 
day,  when  sir  Home  Popham  was 
to  have  attested  copies  of  the  docu- 
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ments,  and  of  such  other  papers 
as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  his 
defence. 

PARTICULARS  OF  A  DREADFUL 

fir;. 

On  Friday,  March  6,  about  five 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  a  fire 
broke*  out  at  the  Globe  public- 
house  and  chop-house,  in  St.  Sa- 
vioui's  Church-yard,  adjoining 
Green-Dragon-court,  Soutnwark, 
vhich  was  attended  with  melan- 
choly circumstances.  Mr.  Sims, 
the  landlord,  let  out  several  of  his 
apartments  to  lodgers,  and  nearly 
thirty  persons  slept  on  the  premises 
every  night.  His  own  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife,  a  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  his  wife's  sister  ;  the  lat- 
ter acted  in  the  capacity  of  nurse 
to  Mrs.  Sims,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed,  and 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consump- 
tion. The  fire  was  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  cellar,  or 
vaults,  where  some  people  had 
been  at  work  the  preceding  day, 
and  was  first  discovered  bv  the  sis- 
ter,  who,  hearing  the  crackling  of 
wood,  and  smelling  the  fire,  alarm- 
cd  the  landlord,  who  ran  down 
stairs  in  his  shin  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  when  he  perceived  the 
flames  burst  from  the  bsir,  which 
he  supposed  had  forced  their  way 
di rough  the  floor.  Greatly  agi- 
tated, he  hastened  up  stairs,  pro- 
cured a  wet  blanket,  and  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  bar,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  but  he  found  it  had  made  too 
great  progress  to  be  overcome 
by  his  elForts.  Feeling  for  the 
situation  of  his  family,  and  the 
poor  lodgers  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  he  c.illed  as  loud  as  he  was 
able,  **  Fire !  Fire  !**  and  wrapping 
a.  blanket  round  his  helpless  wife, 
with  great  difficulty  rescued  her 
^--^m  the  flames.-    In  the  height  of 


his  agitation  he  could  find  no  better 
place  to  deposit  her  on  than  si  but* 
xher^s  block.  Having  left  her. 
and  returned  to  his  house,  he  found 
it  entirely  enveloped  in  the  flames, 
and  supposing  the  greatest  part  of 
his  family  had  perished,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  despair.  He  was 
soon  relieved  with  respect  to  his 
daughter  and  sister-in-law,  who 
had  both  escaped  by  leaping  out  of 
a  window  in  the  first  story  into  the 
couit,  and  though  somewhat 
bruised,  were  tn  no  danger  of  their 
lives.  As  for  his  two  boys,  he 
gave  them  up  for  lost.  Jt  for- 
tunately happened,  however,  that 
they  both  had  escaped  through  si 
trap  door  at  the  top  of  the  house  to 
some  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
which  way  they  were  well  ac» 
quaintcd  with,  having  often  resort-^ 
ed  to  it  for  their  amusement.  The 
relation  which  the  boys  gave  of  the 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion 
which  took  place  among  the 
lodgers  is  truly  distressing.  jQefora 
they  quitted  the  house  they  saw  the 
stairs  fall,  and  all  means  of  retreat 
cut  off  from  the  street-door.  They 
several  tines  called  upon  the  in* 
mates  to  follow  them,  and  they 
would  conduct  them  to  a  place  of 
safety,  but  none  of  them  would 
take  their  advice.  Two  persons 
leaped  out  of  the  higher  windows 
after  being  severely  burnt,  and 
were  nearly  killed  on  the  spot. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  persons,  a 
plumber,  was  taken  to  St,  Thomas's 
hospital,  dangerously*  wounded :  he 
stated,  that  when  the  flames  first 
caught  him,  he  had  with  him  his 
son,  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife  ;  they  both  struggled  to  get  to 
the  window  to  follow  him,  but  in 
vain,  and  became  the  prey  of  the 
furious  element.  A  Mrs.  Burrow, 
and  a  child  were  amongst  the  snfe 
ferers,  as  was  also  a  waggoner. 
Two  more  persons:;  sucking  m  all 
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sev&jf  were  dug  out  of  the  niins 
the  next  day,  but  in  such  a  state 
as  not  to  be  recognised. 

Lady  le  de  Spencer  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt  to  death  on 
the  same  day,  at  her  house  in 
Hanover-square.  Her  ladyship*s 
muslin  dress  caught  fire  whilst 
she  was  standing  near  the  fire- 
place, and  was  instantly  in 
flames,  when  she  ran  screaming  to 
the  staircase,  and  was  fortunately 
heard  Wy  a  carpenter,  who  was  at 
work  in  an  adjoining  room  :  he  im- 
mediately flew  to  ner  assistance, 
tore  part  of  the  flaming  garments 
away,  forced  her  into  the  room, 
and  rolled  her  in  a  carpet,  which 
promptitude  and  presence  of  mind 
ifired  her  ladyship's  life. 

coroner's  inquest. 

7.  Yesterday  George  Hodgson, 
esq.  coroner  for  Miadlesex,  took 
an  inquisition  in  Howland-strcct, 
on  the  body  of  Dr.  Kenzie,  lately 
of  Hatton-garden,  who  met  his 
de^th  suddenly  on  Thursday.  It 
appeared  on  evidence,  that  the  doc- 
tor  had  taken  an  airing  in  a  single- 
horse  chaise,  and  having  returned 
to  a  livery-stable  in  Tottenham - 
conri-rroad,  he  was  met  by  his  son, 
who  was  desired  to  find  tlie  hostler. 
Ob  the  return  of  the  son,  the  de- 
ceased was  spitting  blood,  and  he 
observed  that  he  was  very  ill,  and 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  reach 
pis  house  before  he  died.  The  de- 
ceased, on  reaching  his  home  in 
Devonshire-street,  Queen-square, 
was  only  just  able  to  direct  that  a 
surgeon  might  be  seht  for,  but  be- 
fore his  son  returned  from  doing 
so,  thexleceased  had  expired.  The 
cause  of  his  death  was  attributed  to 
the  bursting  of  a  blood<pvessel 
whilst  cougbingf  and  a  verdict  was 


delivered  accordingly.  Tlie  de- 
ceased was  a  man  universally  re- 
spected. 

SIR    HOME    POPHAM. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
charge  which  was  served  upon 
Sir  H.  Popham  in  London  : 

"  By  the  commissioners  for  exe 
cuting  tlie  office  of  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 


&c." 

**  Whereas  by  our  order,  dated 
29th  July,  1805,  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  then  captain  of  his  majesty's 
ship  Diadem,  was  directed  to  take 
under  his  command  his  majesty's 
ships  Belliqueux,  Raisonnablc  ,Dio- 
mede,  Narcissus,  and  Leda  ;  the 
Espoir  sloop,  and  Encounter  gun- 
brig,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
the  enemy's  settlement  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  conjunction  with 
the  troops  under  the  command  of 
major-general  sir  David  Baird» 
which  settlements  were  surrender- 
ed to  the  ships  and  troops  afore- 
mentioned  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 180G,  And  whereas  it  a]p» 
pears  by  letters  fropi  the  said  sir 
Home  Popham  to  our  secretary, 
dated  the  13th  and  30th  of  April 
following,  that,  with  the  view  to 
attack  tlie  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  which  at- 
tack he  had  no  direction  or  autho-» 
rity  whatever,  he  did  withdraw 
from  the  Cape  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force,  which  had  been  placed 
under  his  command  for  tlie  sole 

f)urpose  of  protecting  it,  tliereby 
eaving  the  Cape,  (which  it  was  his 
duty  to  guard,)  not  only  exposed  to 
attack  and  insult,  but  even  witliout 
the  means  of  alFording  protection 
to  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects. 
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jects,  or  of  taking  possession  of  any 
ships  of  the  enemy  which  might 
have  put  into  any  of  tlie  bays  or 
harbours  of  the  Cape  or  parts  adja- 
cent, all  which  he,  the  said  sir 
Home  Popham,  did,  notwithstand- 
ing^ that  he  had  received  previous 
iniorniation  of  detachments  of  the 
enemy's  ships  being  at  sea,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Cape ; 
and  notwithstanding  he  had  been 
apprised  that  a  French  squadron 
was  expected  at  the  Mauritius,  of 
which  he  informed  ns  by  his  letter 
to  our  secretary,  dated  the  9th  of 
April,  1806,  only  four  days  prior 
to  his  departure  from  the  Cape  for 
Rio  de  la  Plata. 

'*  And  whereas  it  appears  to  us, 
that  a  due  regard  to  the  good  of  his 
majesty's  service  imperiously  de- 
mands that  so  flamant  a  breach  of 
pnblic  duty  should  not  pass  unpu- 
nished ;  and  whereas,  by  our  order 
dated  the  28th  July,  1806,  rear-ad- 
miral Stirling  was  directed  to  send 
the  said  sir  Home  Popham  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  has  done  according- 
ly :  and  whereas  sir  Home  Pop- 
bam  was,  on  his  arrival,  put  under 
arrest  by  our  order,  and  is  now  at 
— ,  awaiting  his  trial. — We  send 
herewith  the  necessary  papers  for 
the  support  of  the  charge  ;  and  do 
hereby  require  and  direct  you 
forthwith  to  assemble  a  court  mar- 
tial (you  being  the  president  diere- 
of),  which  is  hereby  required  and 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of,  and  to  try,  the  said  captain  sir 
Home  Popham,  for  the  offences 
with  which  he  is  charged  accord- 
ingly. ^ 

' "  Given  under  our  hands,  &c.*'' 

D^nwg-Sirte,  March  H,  1807. 

Lord  viscount  Howick,  his  ma- 
jesty's principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  has  tins  day  no- 
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tified  to  tlie  ministers  of  fri«ndlf 
and  neutral  powers  resident  at  this 
court,  diat  in  consequence  of  tlic 
recent  proceedings,  and  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  enemy  upOQ 
the  continent,  which  enables  him  to 
command  the  navigation  of  die  ri- 
vers Elbe,  Weser,  and  Eras,  his 
majesty  has  judged  it  expedient 
to  re-establish  th6  most  rigorous 
blockade  at  the  entrance  of  those 
rivers,  and  to  maintain  and  enforce 
tl'e  same,  according  to  the  usages 
of  war  acknowledged  and  allowed 
in  simihu*  cases. 

On  Friday,  March  13,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  of  consideiable 
interest  to  tlie  commerce  of  tJiC 
port  of  Lqndon.  The  grand  Sur- 
ry Canal  Bason  at  Rotlierhitlie, 
which  has  so  long  been  an  object 
of  attention  in  the  mercantile 
world,  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  dipping  and  craft.  The 
ceremony  took  place  ia  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
spectators,  composed  principally  of 
the  proprietors  and  their  friends, 
together  with  a  large  company  of 
ladies,  who  all  appeared  much  gra- 
tified on  this  interesting  occa<iion. 
The  day  proved  highly  auspicious, 
and  though  the  weather  was  radier 
cold^  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
much  heightened  by  the  brilliant 
rays  of  the  sun.  Early  in  the 
morning  every  thing  about  the 
works  denoted  the  approaching 
festivity  :  two  colours  were  seen 
flying  at  the  entrance  lock,  and  die 
royal  standard  was  displayed  on  a 
staff  in  die  midst  of  the  island. 

At  two  o'clock  the  ship  intend- 
ed to  take  the  lead  in  entei  ing  be- 
gan to  dress  in  the  colours  of  va- 
rious nations,  and  die  remaining 
sliips  also  followed  the  example, 
thougli  in  a  plainer  style.  About 
the  same  time  the  company  assem<p 
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bled  on  the  msuLir  wharfan^e, 
where  marquees  and  a  cold  colla- 
tion were  prepared  for  their  ap- 
cpmmod.ition.  At  length  the  tide 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  water  in  th^ 
bason,  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  guns  were  fired  ^  a  signal  for 
vessels  to  enter. 

About  half  past  three  o*clocV, 
the  Argo,  a  fine  brig  of  242  tons 
burdien,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Hall,  made  her  entry  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  spectators. 
She  was  saluted  by  a  discharge  of 
c:innon  on  shore,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  vessel,  whilst  a  band 
of  martial  .  music  on  die  deck 
played  "  God  save  the  King,"  and 
"  Rule  Britannia.'*  Four  other 
vessels,  named  the  Equity,  the  Brit- 
ish Tar,  the  Nautilus,  and  the 
Cumberland  yacht,  all  hai^dsomcly 
ornamented  with  colours,  imme- 
diately followed.  The  whole  made 
a  very  interesting  appearance,  ri- 
ding in  the  capacious  changels  of 
the  commercial  bason,  which  is  a 
great  improvement  to  the  port  of 
London,  and  promises  the  most 
ample  accommodation  to  the  trade 
of  the  river  Thames. 

FAPER-CIRCULATION. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  de- 
livered in  the  house  of  commons 
pursuant  to  their  order,  that  the 
amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
of  five  pounds  each,  and  upwards, 
including  the  bank  post  bills  paya- 
ble seven  days  after  sight,  was 

On  the  1 8t  of  May,  1 806  £.12,722,060 
On  the  Ist  of  Auiytist  -  -  12>P95,5.50 
On  the  1st  of  November  -  12,814,900 
On  the  lat  of  Februnry,  1807  12,333,430 

besides  nearly  four  millions  and  a 
half,  at  each  of  those  periods,  of 
notes  of  2/.  and  1/.  each. 

13.  In  common  with  every  ad- 
inirer  of  literature  and  the  polity 


arts,  we  have  most  sincerely  to  la.- 
ment  the  total  loss  by  fire  of  the 
elegant  and  mai^nificont  nvinsioti 
of  Hafod  in  CarJig:in«hire,  the 
hospitable  residence  of  Tliomas 
Johncsj  esq.  the  worthy  rep  ^ten- 
tative in  parliament  for  the  county, 
and  the  theme  of  rapturous  delight 
to  every  traveller  in  th^t  part  of  the 
principality.  The  dreadful  acci- 
dent occurred  early  in  the  morning, 
and  originated,  it  is  .supposed,  m 
tlie  apartments  of  the  female  ser- 
vants. At  a  quarter  after  three,  Mrs. 
Johnes  was  awakened  by  the  fire  ; 
and  immediately,  but  with  difficul- 
ty, alarmed  the  family.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  the  flames,  that 
some  of  the  domestics  were  with 
great  difliculty  rescued.  The 
housekeeper  was  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  perishing  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered ;  and 
two  or  three  other  servants,  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  were  much  scorched  be- 
fore they  could  be  relieved  by  means 
of  ropes,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Scarcely  covered,  Mrs. 
Johnes  and  her  daughter,  af  cr 
saving  some  few  articles  from  the 
wreck,  took  shelter  at  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  four  n.'les  distant,  where 
the  family  h:ivo  since  continued. 
Mr,  Hanbury  W  illiams,  of  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  Shropshire,  brorher- 
in-law  to  Mr.  Johnes,  wIid  was  on 
a  visit  at  Hafod,  naked,  and  a  few 
of  the  men-servant*,  by  wcnderfnl 
exertions,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  succeeded  in  saving  most  of 
the  valuable  plate,  china,  and  a 
quantity  of  inferior  furniture  ;  the 
wine,  the  linen,  Mrs.  Johnes's  ap- 
parel,  trinkets,  &c.  and  the  princi- 
pal furniture,  magnificent  glasses, 
&c.  were  all  lost.  Mr.  Williams 
also  sustained  a  considerable  loss, 
not  being  able  to  save  his  travel- 
ling 
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in?  equipage,  bills,  cash,  and 
other  valuables.  Many  of  the 
^lendid  booki  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  library  were  saved  ;  but  all  the 
precious  lore  that  was  deposited  in 
the  gallery  and  the  anti-library  fell 
in  the  unrelenting  iRames,  among 
which  were  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties—the Welch  MSS.  and  the  la- 
bours  of  Mr.  Johnes  for  the  last 
forty  years :  an  irreparable  loss  to 
society,  and  to  the  munificent  own- 
er. It  was  feared  that  the  valu- 
able Froissarts  were  to  be  included 
in  the  loss  ;  but  the  copies  of  that 
work  which,  with  so  much  credit 
to  Mr.  J.  and  his  assistants  in  typo- 
graphy, have  issued  from  the  Ha- 
Tod  press,  and  will  immortalize  the 
translator  and  tlie  printer.  I'he 
fire  commenced  at  tlie  hour  before 
stated;  and  at  6,  three  hours 
after  (excepting  the  three  turrets  at 
the  comers  of  the  mansion  and  the 
conservatory),  only  tlie  bare  walls 
remained,  a  melancholy  memento 
of  the  former  splendour  of  the 
place.  The  house,  library,  &c. 
were  valued  at  140,000/. ;  and 
were  insured  (we  believe,  at  about 
half  that  sum)  in  the  British  and 
Imperi;il  Fire-Offices ;  and  those 
honourable  bodies,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  accident,  dispatched 
their  surveyor  to  settle  the  claims 
imder  the  policies.  Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost  nor  persons  injured. 
Mr.  Johnes  was  in  tcwn»  attending 
his  parliamentary  duties  ;  and  did 
not  arrive  to  the  solace  of  his  fa- 
mily till  Wednesday  evening,  the 
1 8th  instant. 

TRIAL    OF    SIR    »CME    POPHAM^ 

We  have  already  laid  before  our 
readers  the  proceedings  on  the  first 
day  of  the  trial  of  this  officer,  in 
which  were  included  the  substance 


of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.  The  second  day  (Saturday) 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  some  unin- 
teresting formalities,  and  in  the 
reading  of  the  several  papers  and 
docbments  which  were  to  support 
the^  charge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jer- 
vis,  who  appeared  as  prosecutor 
for  the  admiralty.  At  the  re<{uest 
of  sir  Home  Fopham,  the  court  en- 
larged the  time  of  his  defence  till 
Monday.  Upon  that  day  the  pro- 
ceedings were  resumed,  and  sir 
Home  entered  upon  his  justifica- 
tion as  follows ; 

BEriNCE. 

Mr.  President, — After  having 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  nay  lite 
to  the  service  of  my  king  and 
country,  I  am  brought  before  you 
and  other  members  of  thb  honour- 
able court,  to  vindicate  my  con- 
duct from  a  charge  of  a  nature  as 
extraordinary  and  as  unprecedent- 
ed, perhaps,  as  ever  was  submitted 
to  the  investigation  of  a  court  mar^ 
tial.  In  applying  the  epithets  of 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
to  tile  accusation  exhibited  against 
me,  I  speak  of  it  generally,  and 
not  with  a  particular  reference  to 
the  irregular,  and,  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  add,  the  illegal  manner 
in  which  it  is  wordeck  On  this 
point  I  shall  animadvert  hereafter. 
J^ut  I  cannot,  sir,  enter  into  the 
substance  of  my  defence^  without 
observing  to  you,  how  extraordi- 
nary it  is  that  I  diould  be  brought 
to  trial  by  that  superior  authority, 
to  which  every  officer  in  his  majes* 
ty's  naval"  service  looks  op  for  r^ 
ward  and  protection,  for  having 
employed  the  means  placed  in  my 
disposal  in  making  a  successful  at- 
tack on  a  possession  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  instead  of  suflFering 
them  to  remain  inactive  and  dor- 
mant* 
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roant.    Nor  do  I  conceive  that  it  litical  reasons,  vshich  no  longer  ex* 

is  less-  unprecedented  to  criminate  isted,  when  I  felt  it  my  duty,  for 

an  officer  entrusted  witli  a  com-  the  interest  of  my  country,  to  pro- 

mand  of  some  importance*  for  hav-  ceed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

log    exercised   that    discretionary  upon  this  long  projected  expedi- 

power,  without  which  no  service  don. 

can  be  carried  on  with  energy  or  In  the  course  of  the  year  ISOIv 
effecttwhen  the  result  of  such  an  acty  a  change  occurred  in  the  govern- 
so  far  from  having  been  attended  meat  of  the  country,  soon  after 
with  any  ill  consequence,  Iras,  on  which  I  was  appointed  to  the  An- 
the  contrary,  been  elorious  to  his  telope,  in  the  jDowns,  for  the  par- 
majesty's  arms,  ana  honourable  to  pose  of  blockading  the  harbour  of 
the  country.  Yes,  sir,  the  success  Boulogne,  in  the  absence  of  admi- 
which  crowned  the  united  exertions  ral  Louis.  While  I  conmianded 
of  general  Beresford  and  myself,  that  ship,  lord  Melville,  then  first 
seconded  by  the  bravery  and  per-  lordof  the  admiralty,  corresponded 
severance  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  with  me  on  the  subject  of  Miran- 
under  our  orders,  was  proclaimed  da's  plan ;  and  on  niv  coming  to 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  to  the  Town  in  die  month  of  October  in 
inhabitants  of  the  British  metropo-  that  year  fat  which  period  tlie  pro- 
lis  by  the  usual  signal  of  triumph,  bability  ot  a  Spanish  war  had  in- 
aad  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  creased)  his  lordship  directed  me 
Buenos  Ayres  was  reechoed,  with  to  consult  again  with  general  Mt- 
exoltation  and  gratitude,  tlirough-  randa,  and  to  digest  my  ideas  oa 
out  every  quarter  of  the  united  the  subject  of  an  expedition  against 
Uaffdom.  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
But  now  to  proceed  to  the  America,  in  the  form  of  a  memoir. 
charge  before  you.  I  trust  I  shall  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  i 
1^  able  to  show,  that  the  discretioa  delivered  this  document  to  lord 
I  exercised  was  not  only  such  as,  Melville  on  the  16th  October, 
under  the  circnmstances,  was  fair-  1804.  Shortly  after  I  was  directed 
ly  admissible,  but  such  as  the  mi-  to  attend  Mr.  Pitt  at  Wimbledon, 
nisters,  under  whose  orders  I  sailed  in  order  that  he  might  converse 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fully  with  me  on  the  various  points 
warranted  by  their  concurrent  opi*  comprehended  in  my  memoir. 
nions,  at  least  by  the  concurrent  In  the  month  of  Decembers 
opinion  of  those  who  were  under-  1804b,  I  was  sent  for.  by  his  majes- 
stood  by  all  to  hold  the  leading  in-  ty's  ministers  to  Deal,  and  at  the 
fluence  in  that  administration.  I  same  time  the  Diadem,  to  which 
shall,  however,  not  only  show  that  ship  I  was  appointee^  was  put  ia 
an  expedition  to  South  America  commission  for  the  express  purpose 
was  a  favourite  object  with  Mr.  of  my  proceeding  in  her  on  the  in- 
Pitt»  that  he  had  it  ia  contemplai*  tended  expedition  to  South  Ame- 
tioB,  and  actually  took  some  stsps  rica.  Various  circumstances,  how- 
to  cazry  it  into  execution  in  the  ever,  occurred  to  retard  the  execu- 
CQurse  of  his  former  administration;  tion  of  this  project ;  but,  with  the 
but  that  he  never  lost  si^ht  of  it,  exception  ot  the  short  intervals  of 
being  only  restrained  from  at-*  peace,  it  had  never  been  relin- 
tempdng  the  execudoa  of  it  by  po-  quished,  from  the  moment  the  idea 

was 
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vrzs  first  sufrgcsted.    These  facts,  a»  possible  after  such  an  overturd 

as  far*  as  lord  Melvflle  was  con-  should  have  been  rejecrod  by  the 

cemedy  his  lordship  ^ill  substan-  Spanish  court,  it  was  his  Jbed  in- 

tiate.  tcntion  to  enter  on   the  original 

In  July*  I805p  I  received  ah  ac-  project,  and  attack  Spain  in  that 
count  of  the  weak  state  of  the  gar-  distant,  but  hiost  viilnenible  quar- 
rison  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ter.  I  lament  extremely  that  any 
and  also  learned  that  a  stron^^  proceeding  should  h<tve  made  it 
squadron  Was  expected  there  from  necessary  for  me  to  sta:^  the*»e  par- 
France.  Conceiving  that  the  cap-  tlculars  relative  to  the  calculations 
ture  «f  this  settlement,  while  it  upon  a  Spanish  alliiince,  but  the 
would  materially  contribute  to  fdult  is  not  mine.  Any  thing  that 
promote  the  interest  of  my  coun*  serves  to  show  the  value  attached 
try,  might  likewise  afford  facilities  by  those  from  whom  I  derived  my 
to  the  projected  conquest  of  the  appointment  to  that  object,  for  the 
Spanish  dependencies  on  the  east  execution  of  \^hidh  I  am  now 
toasl  of  South  Amenca,  which  brought  before  you  as  a  delin* 
was  the  main  object  in  the  mind  of  quent,  is  manifestly  proper  and  re* 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  immediately  proposed  quisite  for  my  justification.  Front 
to  him  that  an  armament  should  what  I  have  stated,  it  will,  I  am 
toil  without  delay  for  the  attack  of  confident,  appear  evident  to  every 
the  Cape.  This  proposal  was  ac-  member  (>f  this  honourable  court, 
ceded  to,  and  in  the  course  of  a  that  if  the  attack  on  the  Cape  of 
few  days  I  received  my  instrnc-  Good  Hope  preceded  that  on  th^ 
tions  to  proceed  in  the  Diadem,  as  Spanish  settlements,  the  priority 
commanding  officer  of  all  his  ma-  was  the  result  of  my  own  imme- 
jesty's  ships  and  vessels  destined  diate  suggestion  to  the  late  prime 
fcr  that  service.  Mr.  Sturges  minister.  It  will  likewise,  I  am 
Bourne,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  persuaded,  appear  not  less  obvious 
of  the  treasury,  was  present  at  the  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
conversation  to  which  I  here  al-  on  my  interview  widi  that  illus^ 
iude,  and  will  corroborate  my  ac-  trious  statesman,  he  fully  and  une- 
tount  of  what  passed  on  the  occa-  qui  vocally  strehgtliened  the  con- 
sion.                                        '  viction  which  I  entertained  of  his 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1 805,  I  intention  to  follow  up  the  capture 
took  final  leave  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  of  the  Cape  by  an  attack  on  the 
whom  I  had  a  long  conversation  Spanish  settlements  ;  for  at  this  fi" 
6n  the  original  project  of  an  expe-  nal  interview,  Mr.  Pitt  desired  me 
dition  to  South  America.  Mr.  to  furnish  Mr.  Huskisson  with  a 
Pitt  informed  me,  that,  from  the  memorandum  of  the  names  of  the 
negotiation  then  pending  with  Rus-  gentlemen  from  whom  he  was 
sia,  it  appeared  that  the  emperor  hkely  to  obtain  any  further  tnfor- 
Alexander  was  extremely  anxious  mation  he  might  want  on  the  sub- 
to  attach  Spain  to  the  coalition,  ject.  Mr.  Pitt  was  th<*n  leaving 
and  that  until  that  matter  should  the  secretary's  room  sit  the  treasu^ 
t^  determined,  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  felt  ry,  to  go  into  the  board-h>om  ;  and 
a  delicacy  with  regard  to  the  com-  Mr.  Huskisson  coming  in  at  Ae 
mencement  of  hostile  operations  in  'other  door  just  at  tRe  moment,  I 
South  America ;  but  that  as  sooa  instandy  comraunicsted  to  him  the 
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substance  of  what  had  passed. 
The  veracity  of  this  allegation  will 
be  confirmed  to  this  honourable 
court  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Huskisson. 

When  this  chain  of  facts  shall 
have  been  completely  established 
by   the  concurrent  depositions   of 
lord  Melville,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  it  will  noc  be 
necessary  for  me  again  to  urge  to 
ihis  honourable  court,  that,  on  my 
leaving   England,  I  sailed  under 
the  strongest  conviction,  that  after 
having  succeeded    in   taking   the 
Cape,  nothing  would  contribute  so 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  views 
of  those  ministers,  by  whom  I  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  command, 
as  to  strike  a  blow  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, before  the  Spaniards  sliould  be 
prepared  against  it.     In  fact,  as 
there  was  a  necessity  for  the  squa- 
dron under  my  command  to  touch 
at  St.  Salvadore  for  water,  on  its 
passage    from     England    to    the 
Cape«  it  was  naturally  to  be  ap- 
prehended, from  the  constant  com- 
munication between  St.  Salvadore 
and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  every 
information  respecting   the    naval 
and  military  force  of  the  arma- 
ment would  be  transmitted  to  the 
governors    of  Monte   Video   and 
Buenos  Ayres.     Therefore,  under 
every  view  of  the  subject,  it  was 
most   advisable  not  to  defer  the 
attack  on  the  Spanish  possessions. 
Urgent,  however,  as  these  conside- 
rations  may  appear,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  fix  my  at- 
tention altogether  on  the   imme- 
diate execution  of  the  project  re- 
ferred to.     Various  circumstances 
remained  to  be  weighed  and  exa- 
mined^ but  none  more  particularly 
than  the  original  cause  of  delay 
itated    by  Mr.  Pitt,  namely,  the 
anxiety  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
to  attach   Spain  to  the  coalition 


forming  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  I  sailed  from  Eng- 
land. 

Early  in  February,  1S<)6,  I  re*, 
ceived  accounts  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  in  India. 

In  the  course  oi  the  same  rhontii 
I  also  received  the  news  of  lord 
Nelson's  glorious  victory  off  Tra- 
falgar, and  the  account  of  a  gene- 
ral coalition  against  France,  from 
an  alliance  with  which  power  it 
was  evident  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der had  not  been  able  to  detach 
Spain. 

Towards  the  end  of  February, 
a  Danish  vessel,  which  arrived  at 
the  Cape,  brought  English  news- 
papers, giving  an  Account  of  the 
fate  of  the  Austrian  army. 

By  the  capture  of  the  Volon- 
taire  French  frigate,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  I  learnt  the  defeat  of  the 
Russian  army  at  Austerlitz  ;  that 
Bonaparte  was  in  possession  of 
Vienna  ;  and  that  when  Willau- 
mez's  squadion  sailed  from  Brest, 
he  left  in  that  port  no  mor«  than 
six  ships  of  war,  of  which  three 
only  were  fit  for  service.  From  a 
German  officer,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Volontaire,  I  als^ 
collected  such  presumptive  evi- 
dence respecting  the  ulterior  de- 
stination of  Willau  Inez's  squadron, 
as  induced  me  to  adopt  the  idea 
that,  after  cruizing  a  certain  trmd 
on  the  banks  of  Languilles,  he 
would  put  into  the  Brazik  for  wa- 
ter and  refreshments,  add  thence 
proceed  to  the  West  Indies,  more 
especially  after  he  should  have  been 
informed  that  the  Cape  was  actu* 
ally  taken  by  the  British  forces. 
Indeed,  so  strongly  did  this  pre* 
sumption  operate  on  my  mind, 
that  I  dispatched  a  small  copper- 
bottomed  transport-brig  to  admiral 
Cochrane,  at  Barbadoes,  to  ap*> 
prise  h'lm  of  what  I  Gonceiv.ed  was 
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the  most  likely  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  Willaumez,  as  will  appear 
by  my  letter  to  Mr.  Marsden^  da- 
ted—• 

I  also  dispatched  tlie  Protector 

fnn-brig  to  sir  Edward  Pellew,  in 
ndia,  and  the.  RoUa  brig,  to  en- 
deavour to  fall  in  witli  whatever 
British  squadron  might  be  employ- 
ed in  the  blockade  of  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

Tlicse  measures  of  precaution 
evince  to  the  honourable  court  mj 
extreme  anxiety  to  communicate  to 
the  commander  in  chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's naval  forces  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  on  every  station 
liable  to  attack  from  the  enemy's 
Hying  squadrons,  such  intelligence 
us- might  enable  them  to  intercept 
those  squadrons,  ox  to  act  on  tlie 
defensive,  and  to  afford  every  pro- 
tection in  their  power  to  the  com- 
merce of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

I  am  charged  too  with  having 
left  the  Cape  exposed  te  attack  an^ 
insult.  On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain, tliat  through  the  well-known 
zeal,  ability,  and  judgment  of  lieu- 
tensuit-eeneral  sir  David  Baird,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  placed  in 
a  state  of  the  most  perfect  security. 

Besides,  at  the  time  when  I  left 
the  Cape,  the  winter  season  was 
about  to  commence,  during  which 
no  ships  can  lie  in  Table  Bay  with 
safety. 

Independently  of  these  circum- 
stances,! would  ask.  How  often  has 
the  Cape  been  without  a  single  ship 
of  war  to  assist  in  its  defence  du- 
ring the  time  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  British  forces  in  the  late  war, 
and  the  flog  of  the  naval  com- 
manding omcer  on  the  station  left 
flying  on  board  of  a  small  vessel, 
scarcely  (Capable  of  making  any  re- 
Astance?  Indeed,  in  the  imme- 
diate expectation  of  the  arrival  at 
tL»Ca|)»  of  some  men  of  war  from 


England,  I  left  an  order,  dated  the 
13ta  of  April,  1806,  addressed  to 
any  naval  officer  who  might  arrive 
there,  and  be  junior  to  myself,  by 
which  order  he  or  they  were  at 
perfect  liberty  either  to  remain  at 
the  Cape,  or  to  follow  me  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  should  appear 
most  for  the  benefit  of  his  majesty's 
service,  after  a  consoltation  with 
sir  David  Baird  on  the  subject.  If 
I  am  asked  why  I  was  so  anxious 
to  leave  the  Cape  in  such  apparent 
baste,  as  not  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  men  of  war  from  England, 
my  answer  is  simply  >this:  1  was 
fearful  that  the  delay  in  my  depar- 
ture from  the  Cape,  added  to  the 
probable  length  of  the  passage 
from  that  promontory  to  tne  east 
coast  of  South  America,  mi^ht  de» 
feat  the  object  of  the  expedition,  by 
retarding  my  arrival  at  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  until  that  season,  whtdn 
from  the  information  I  vras  pos- 
sessed of  respecting  the  naTtfi;atiQii 
of  this  river,  might  render  it  im« 
possible  to  sail  np  high  enough  to 
atuck  either  of  the  settlements  of 
Monte  Video  or  Buenos  Ayres. 

Another  point  to  which  I  am  de- 
sirous to  call  the  attention  of  this 
honourable  court  is  this,  that  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty  replies  to  my  let- 
ter of  the  9ch  of  April,  wherein  I 
apprised  that  board  of  my  intend- 
ed departure  for  the  Rio  de  la  Pla- 
ta, for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Spanish  possessions,  I  had  a  just 
right  to  suf^ose  that  die  admiralty 
board  did  not  disapprove  of  my 
having  sailed  i^ith  the  squadron  on 
that  service ;  for  certainly  it  is  raK 
ttonal  to  infer,  that  a»me  expresmtt 
of  their  displeasure  would  have 
been  inserted  in  Mr*  Marsden's  ]ec» 
ter,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
mine  of  the  date  before  mentioned^ 
Am  I  not  thc^ove  jostifiedy  sir,in 
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construing  the  silence  observed  on 
this  iieady  as  at  least  a  tacit  ac^ 
knowiedgement  on  the  part  of  that 
board,  which  has  now  brought  me 
to  trial  for  having  undertaken  the 
cvpeditioa  against  Buenos  Ayres 
v^'ithout  orders,  that  it  did  not  then 
excite  tlicir  dissatisfaction  ? 

But,  in  truth*  the  importance 
which  the  admiralty  now  profess  to 
attach  to  the  Cape,  seems  extremely 
«ineular,  when  contrasted  with  the 
optnioivs  which)  from  Mr.  Mars- 
den's,  letter  to  me,  acknowledi^ing 
the  receipt  of  my  account  of  its 
capture,  they  appeared  to  entertain 
of  it;  indeed,  the  tame,  the  cold 
terms  of  iliat  letter  would  natu- 
rally induce  an  idea,  either  that  the 
admiralty  thought  the  Cape  of 
Utile  value  in  itself,  or  that  it  was 
of  no  consequeiKre  comparatively 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Really  estimating  the 
Cape  as  it  deserves,  it  would  have 
been  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
letter,  that  the  admiralty  were 
aware  of,  and  highly  prized,  that 
ultimate  object  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  their  conduct. 
When  tlie  acquisition  was  made, 
not  one  solitary  expression  of 
thanks  was  pronounced  upon  those 
to  whom  k  was  owing,  and  yet  I 
am  to  be  condemned  for  having 
exposed  that  acquisition  even  to 
imaginary  hazard.  The  import- 
ance of  the  capture  was  passed 
ever  in  silence  when  I 'might  have 
been  giatificd  ;  but  it  is  loudly  en* 
hanced  when  the  object  is  to  -de- 

ress  mc.  Whence  this  difference, 
leave  it  to  your  reflections,  gen- 
tlemen i  I  leave  it  to  the  rejections 
of  my  country. 

My  letter  'of  the  9th  of  April 
was  received  by  the  admirsilty 
board  in  June  last,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  August  that  admiral 
Sterling   sailed  to  supersede  me/ 
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with  an  ofder  of  recall.  If  my 
conduct  in  having  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  had  been  really  disap- 
proved by  his  ihajesty*s  minis- 
ters, why,  on  their  perUsal  of  my 
dispatches,  was  not  the  admiralty 
board  directed  to  send  oiit  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  signify  to  me  their 
disapprobation  ot  my  conduct  in 
having  sailed  to  attack  the  enetny 
without  specific  orders  to  that  effect* 
by  which  means  also,  the  visionary 
exposure  of  the  Cape  would  have 
teen  of  near  three  months*  diira- 
tion  ?  No  reason  whatever  can  be 
assic^ned  for  their  having  kept  me 
so  long  in  such  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense,  except,  indeed,  the  un- 
certainty which  the  British  ciibinet 
seems  to  have  been  in  at  the  time  re- 
specting the  conduct  to  be  pursued 
in  the  event  of  my  enterprise  being 
crowned  with  success,  on  account 
of  the  ne2;otiation  then  pending  at 
Paris. — In  truth,  sir,  it  is  manifest, 
from  every  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  admiralty  board,  that  at  that 
time  they  had  no  intention  what- 
ever to  arraign  me  for  this  success- 
ful exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  with  which  I  maintain 
every  commanding  officer,  on  a 
dist:uit  station,  is  vested,  and  which 
he  has  a  right  to  exert  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  super* 
session,  I  conceive,  was  meant  as 
tlie  extreme  measute  of  punish- 
ment. 

Indeed,  sir,  were  not  our  naval 
and  military  conamar.ders,  em^ 
ployed  in  foreign  service,  and  in  di* 
stant  quarters,  allowed  a  latitude 
•for  the  exercise  of  their  discretion^ 
what  ill  consequences  would  often 
arise  to  his  majesty's  service  ( 

Numerous  precedents  exist,  which 
fully  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  poi 
sitioT),  some  of  which  mwf  pro^ 
bably  occur  to  the  recollection  of 
themembers  of  the  court.  Amongst 
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others  which  present  themselves  to 
my  memory  :it  this  moment,  I  sliall 
beg  leave  to  mention  the  cmp-df 
main  wliich  put  the  British  crnwn 
in  pofsession  ofGibr altar.  Sir  Geo. 
Rooke  had  no  orders  for  undertak- 
ing th.it  bold  enterprise,  nor  was 
he.  arraigned  by  his  superiors  at 
home,  for  having  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion on  that  occa*ion  :  on  the 
contrary,  his  majesty  did  every 
honour  to  his  enterprising  mind. 

In  the  American  war,  sir  Peter 
Parker,  I  believe,  and  general 
Dalling,  the  then  naval  and  mi- 
litary commanders  ;it  Jamaica, 
concerted  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  settlement  at  Omoah, 
which  was  to  a  certain  degree 
successful.  No  blame,  I  under- 
stand, was  attached  to  eitlier  of 
those  officers,  fi3r  having  directed 
this  attack  without  orders. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  1793,  lord  Hood  entered 
Toulon,  and  afterwards  attacked 
Corsica,  without  orders,  and,  / 
helievi^  against  the  opinion  of  the 
general,  who  would  not  cooperate 
with  him.  Vet  that  admiral  was 
not  brought  before  a  court-mar- 
tial for  having  so  acted  ;  or  was  it 
ever  known  that  his  conduct  was 
censured. 

In  17<X>,  lord  St.  Vincent  (then 
sir  John  Jerv'is)  sent  the  heroic 
Nelson  to  attack  TenerifFe,  in  con- 
sequence of  information  wliicli  he 
received,  that  two  ships  had  loaded 
their  treasure  there.  Every  person 
is  acquainted  with  the  issue  of  that 
expedition,  which  lost  to  the  coun- 
try so  many  brave  men,  on  ac- 
count ofwhich,  notwithstanding  the 
disastrous  result  of  tliis  intended 
cout-de-miitUt  which  was  incontes- 
tably  undertaken  without  orders 
from  any  superior  authority,  it  is 
certain  that  no  public  inquiry 
was    ever  instituted  against    lord 


St.  Vincenty  although,  if  sin  opinion 
were  to  he  framed  fioni  the  event 
only,  wiiJiout  considering  the  mo- 
tivci  of  tlie  enterprise,  there  would 
pel  haps  appear  sufficient  ground  on 
which  a»  accusation  might  have 
been  expected  and  supported 
against  that  commander.  But  lee 
the  court  particularly  look  at  the 
letter  recently  published  from  that 
illustiious  officer  lord  Nelson  to 
sir  Si n;on  Taylor,  of  Jamaica,  re- 
lative to  his  discretion  in  going 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
WcMt  Indies. 

These  precedents,  sir,  will  clearly 
prove  the  existence  and  toleration 
of  that  discrciionary  power  on 
which  I  have  acted. 

I  have  baid,  sir,  that  when  the 
admit  alty  learnt  by  my  letter  of 
the  9th  of  April,  that  I  had  sailed 
with  the  squadron  under  my  orders 
for  tl;c  Rio  de  la  Plata»  that  board 
did  not  at  first  apparently  disap*« 
prove  of  my  conduct ;  and  I  think 
I  am  borne  out  in  this  conclusion 
by  tJie  tenor  of  Mr.  Mar^den's  let- 
ter, acknowledging  miac  of  the 
date  last  mentioned.  The  letter  td 
question  is  dated  August  69  and  ia 
In  the  following  terms :   ' 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  and  com- 
mvinicatcd  to  my  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admii-alty  your  let- 
ter of  the  8th  of  Aoril  last,  inform- 
ing  tl;era  of  your  intended  pro- 
ceed ii\c;s  with  tlie  squadron  under 
your  orders.         I  am,  &c. 

"Wm.  Marsden.'* 
Now,  sir,  on  comparing  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  widi  a  letter  from  Mn 
•»  Marsden,  dated  the  1st  of  March, 
180G,  in  answer  to  one  from  roe 
conveying  a  piece  of  intelligeiKe, 
which  I  cannot  but  suppose  must 
have  been  gratifying,  the  two  let- 
ters will  prove  to  be  written  exactly 
in  the  same  style.  The  letter  of  the 
1st  of  March  is  as  follows  : 

«  Sir,^ 
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**  Sir,— I  have  received  and  laid 
before  m7  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  your  letter  of  the 
13th  of  January  last,  with  the  ^se- 
veral papers  tlierein  referred  to,  re- 
lative to  the  capitulation  of  the 
to\vn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  . 
«  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c.     . 

"Wm,  Maridem." 

The  conclusion  which   T  think 
every    unprejudiced    man    would 
draw  from  the  penisal  of  these  two 
letters  is,    that  if  the  admiralty 
board  did  not  judge  proper  to  ex- 
press to  me  any  approbation,  not 
merely    of  my  own  conduct,  as 
commander  of  tlic  naval  force  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  the  Cape, 
but  that  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
who  contributed  to  this  conquest, 
still  the  board  could  not  well  be 
displeased  with  it ;  and  that  by  their 
secretary  having  left  me  also  in  the 
dark,  or  rather  to  my  own  conjec- 
tures, in  his  reply  to  ray  letter  ac- 
quainting him  of  my  having  sailed 
with  the  sqnadron  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  it  was  equally  presumable 
that  the  board  did  not  then  disap- 
prove of  my  having  proceeded  on 
that  expedition, — that  is,  by  the 
tone  and  character  of  the  two  let* 
ters,  they  looked  upon  the  capture 
of  the  Cape,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the^ squadron's  sailing  to  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  precisely  in  the  same  point 
of  view,  or  that  one  was  as  likely 
to  meet  their  approbation,  or  to 
prove  advantageous  to  the  country, 
as  the  other. 

Sir  Home  Popham  having  con- 
cluded his  defence,  which  lasted 
about  four  hours,  the  deputy  judge 
advocate  proceeded  to  call  over 
llie  names  of  the  witnesses  who 
ware  summoned  to  appear  at  the 
conn-martial,  to  give  their  testi- 
mony as  to  theil*  knowledge  of  tlie 
transactions  and  orders,  SiCi  given 
to  sir  Hom^  Popham^ 


The  witnesses  havililg  answered 
to  their  names,  were  directed  to 
withdraw,  and  wait  until  their  re- 
spective evidence  were  called  fon 
Lard  MelvUle  swar/if  and  examinsd 
by  sir  Home  Pofbam. 
Q.  Will  your  lordship  have  the 
goodness  to  relate  to  the  court  all' 
the  circumstances  in  your  tecoh 
lection,  respecting  the  communica* 
tions  I  held  wim  Mr.  Pitt  and 
your  lordship,  collectively  and 
individually,  respecting  the  Expe- 
dition to  South  America  i 

A.  Some  time  after  I  came  to 
the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty # 
I  had  occasion  to  learn,  that  the 
administration  preceding  that    o^ 
which  I  formed  a  part  held  com- 
munications with  general  Mirandu* 
respecting  some  project  he  enter- 
tained remiive  to  South  America. 
I  did  not  immediately  give  much 
attention  to  that  subject,  because^ 
not  being  then  at  war  with  Spain,  I 
did   not   think  that,    consistently 
with  that  consideration,  this  coun« 
try  could  take  any  active  part  in 
the  business.     In  tlie  progress  of 
the  summer  of  the  year  180i,»  and 
particularly  towards  the  autumn  o^ 
that  year,  I  had  little  doubt,  from 
the  official  situation  I  held  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  and  fi*om 
communications  with  the  heads  of 
other  public  departments,  that  such 
a  war  would  soon  lake  place.    I 
therefore     though:    it   my    duty, 
through    sir    Evan  Ncpean   and 
others,  who  I  had  reason  to  think 
were  acquainted  with  what  passed 
under   the  former  administration, 
to  inform  myself  more  minutely 
relatively  to  the  views  of  general 
Miranda.  I  likewise  had  more  than 
one  con6dential  communication,  with 
general  Miranda  himself;  and  the 
result  of  my  opinion  was,  that,  al« 
though  it  might  not  be  wise  or  ex* 
pediedt,    or    perhaps   wJtlJn.tbs 
(£2^  means 
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Bieans  of  this  roimtry,  at  tV  at  time  tions  with  him,  in  conswjnence  of 
to  commit  tliem'^civfs  to  the  full  th^  conversations  helJ  with  Mr. 
extent,  it  v^as  of  the  ittmost  conse-  Piit,  from  day  to  day,  on  this  sub* 
"iiuence  to  thfs  cc^itry  so  far  to  ject,  and  those  commnnications  con. 
Watch  the  pfo]^res*i  of  his  0))eratlons  liniied  dorrng  the  period  I  remam- 
as  to  make  tihe  of  them,  if  ihty  ed  at  tlje  head  c*  the  admiraity- 
could  be  made  suhservient  to  the  I  ceased  to  be  in  that  situation  in> 
purposes  of  open  injur  th«  ports  of  mediately  after  the  8th  of  April, 
South  Arerca  to  the  trade  and  1805.  I  had  man  j  interviews  with 
xnamifacttttcsof  this  countiy  ;  and  Mr.  Fitt  after  that  perrod,  mdetd 
Upon  that  principle^  as  well  as  upon  diirinp  the  whole  rcmtining  period 
♦very  other  public  subject,  I  had  of  his  life,  till  our  final  separation 
ulmobf  daily  commimication^  both  h\  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806: 
intownandalVVtnibiedon,  with  Ml.  irom  that  time  I  ceased  to  be  hif 
Pitty  ^en  at  the  head  of  the  gorein-  colleague  in  office,  and  I  made  it 
ment.  The  subject  was  more  fa*  an  invariable  rule  to  avoid  allcon- 
miliar  to  n>y  consideration,  because^  versaticm  with  him  upon  subjects  of 
ft>r  many  years  past,  piurticularly  a  political  nature,  ^o  that,  from  my 
in  ]  796,  I  hiul  occasion  to  consider  own  knowledge,  I  can  speak  to 
it  very  maturely  in  conceit  with  the  nothii)g  iiftcr  die  8th  of  April, 
tlien  board  of  adniiraliy.  I  waii  at  18();i,  but  the  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
that  lime  secretary  of  state  for  the  Pitt  was  m  1806. 
war  department.  In  consequence  Q»  Dries  your  lordsliip  recollect 
of  ihe  conversations  I  Ind  wiih  directing  me  to  attend  Mr.  Pitt,  at 
Mr.  PHt,  as  already  mentioned»  Wimbledon,  wl>en  we  dij^cossed  aS 
about  the  month  of  October  or  No-  Miranda's  views  ?  and  when  there 
vember,  andrn  consequence  of  the  was  no  persuu  preseot  but  yourself 
war  with  Spain,  from  \}\c  ca(itu«-e  of    and  him  ? 

four  French  frigates,  I  desired  sir-  A.  I  recollect  such  a  cffcum- 
Home  Fopham  to  attend  me,  m  stance,  and  interview,  but  caclit^t 
brder  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  charge  my  memory  with  the  pre- 
attend  Mr.  Pitt  and  myself,  at  any  '  cise  month. 

time  we  had  occasion  to  consult  Q.  Was  it  on  th«  night  of  the 
him  ;  and  I  think  about  the  Siime  day  tlrat  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Wey- 
lime  the  ship  Diadem  being  vacant,  mouth  to  the  king  J 
1- wrote  a  letter  to  sir  Home,  dated  A.  It  was  very  likely  to  be  on 
Wimbledon,  1st  Nov.  1804-,  stating  that  night,  as  he  went  fiom  my 
that  gen.  Miranda  not  being  more    hoirse. 

urgent  with  ihem  than  with  me,  Q.  Docs  yoiirlordshfp  recoMcct, 
as  he^  thought  we  were  at  war  with  after  converging  with  ^4r.  Pitt  on 
Spain,  to  commence  ;m  attack  on  that  subject,  as  to  the  readiest  way 
Spanish  America,  ami  not  knowing  for  forvv'arding  all  the  views  of  gen. 
auy  thmg  more  convenient  than  to  Miranda,  Mr.  Pittas  directing  me  to 
place  sh-  Home  oit  b^^ard  the  Dia-  draw  up,  in  concert  witlt  him,  a 
dem,  the  letter  directed  him,  if  rhe  memoir,  ex[d:\min$>:  all  the  vici^'sof 
weather  was  fair,  to  come  up.  TVs  general  Miranda,,  from  time  to  time 
letter  was  not  signed  by  the  offictal  commmiicated  to  me,  and  delifver- 
fcecretary,  but  seat  by  myse^.  Si?  ing  vt,  throtrgh  tr^'W^^  or  by  btsip 
Home  Popham  came  m  conte-  to  Mr.  Pitt  ? 
(|it9nffe ;  I  hid  many  coxnxnimtca»       A.  PrecoUest  ftxhcAf  ^vdl  re^^ 

ceiviuf 
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mTingsocka  xnemonal,  and  bein^    which  I  was  particularlf  to  be  emt  - 
▼eiy  giad  to  know  the  full  extent    ployed  was  to  restrict  me  to  the 
of  gvnersd  Miranda's  viewR;   but    particular  object  of  the  Cape,  or  to 
ccrtiiinly  avoided  to  commit  my-    ail:)W  me  a  discretion  of  prosecut-  • 
scif,  or   the    British  government,    iiii^  other  objects,  with  a  view  to 
beyoixl  the  object  I  have  already    opc*n  rhe  markets  nfSowth  America? 
•suited  relaciTc  to  South  America  $        A.  Undoubtedly  the  Sourh  Ame-- 
vpon  which  subject  I  had  certainly    ricun  m:irk:et  was  the  great  object ; " 
entertained  a  most  anxious  wish  at    but  I  cannot  spcalc  to  any  further 
that  thne,  and  almost  from  that    details  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
time  until  I  was  called  to  take  the    business.     The  business  was  notso 
public  concerns  nnder  my  more  im<-    far  advmced  as  to  be  the  subject 
mediaie    consideration^   and    that    ofdetailed  instructions,  which  might 
anxiety  certainly  never  diminished,    have    fixed   the   pAriiculars  more 
but  much  increased  in  consequence    firmly  in  my  memory.     It  occurs 
of  all  the  events  which  for  solne    to  me,  at  this  moment,  as  not  im- 
years  past  had  uiken  place  in  the    probable   that   the  coast  of  Sotitb 
East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and    America,  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
above    all,    on    the  continent  of    Trinidad,  was  at  o:\e  time  looked 
Eturope.  upon  as  a  probable  scene  for  ope- 

Q,  In  consequence  of  your  lord-  rations. 
ship's  great  pressure  of  business,  it  Q.  On  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
IS  possible  you  may  not  recollect  Buenos  Ayrcs,  did  your-  lordship 
all  the  circumstances  relative  to  consider  it  as  an  object  materially 
this  object  as  well  as  myself,  who  advancing*:  tho  ereac  object  Mr. 
had  nothing  else  to  think  of;  but  Pitt  and  yon  had  in  view  witli  re^ 
yott  may  recollect  employing  me  spect  to  South  America  ? 
to  draw  up  such  a  memoir  ?  Mr.  J.u  vis  objected  to  i!iis  qii«s-. 

A^   I  certainly  did  employ  you    tion;  ivJC  the  court  Cimsideredit  :i' 
to  draw  up  such  a  memoir,  ajid  I    mere  f|\iostion  of  opinion,  and  over-* 
.  thought  I  expressed  myself  so  be*   ruled  t!>e  objection.  - 
fore.  Sir  Home  Popham  said,  that  by  * 

Q.  Does  your  lordship,    when    the  question  he  only  meant  to  prove 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  appoint    the  opinion    of  the  cabinet  as  to- 
me to  the  Diadem,  recollect  that    their  original    plun    of  attacking' 
it  was  for  prosecatin^  some  of  the    S  ^uth  America,  and  their  design 
plans  mentioned  in  the  s«ud  me**    to  follow  up  that  intention. 
moir  ?  Mr.  Jarvis  answered,  that  it  >vas* 

A-  Wlien  sir  Home  Popham  quite  suflicient  for  liim  thit  the 
was  appointed  to  the  Diad:;m,  the  court  objectt'd  to  his  opinion,  to 
ckbject  tlica  immediately  in  view  ind  ice  liim  to  relin'^nish  it. 
was  to  co-operate,  either  with  or  A.  No  doubt  the  captnre  of 
without  Miranda,  in  such  olijeots  Buenos  Ay  res  v/as  highly  bene- 
as,  mentioned  in  the  memoir,  might  ftcial  to  the  ooject  we  had  in  view; 
be  thought  conducive  to  tlie  in-  b*u  I -im  by  no  me  ins  sure  if  I  maf 
terests  of  Britain.  not  have  t.ik  »n  rhat  impres-jion  from 

Q.  Does  your  lords!>ip  recollect  th;j  circn''->t:«nce  of  Buenos  Ayrcs 
SQur  ats  to  bring  under  your  con-  having  bcvM  «ne  of  the  specitic  ob-' 
tcmplation*  whether  the  se^ison  was  jccis  in  .vieu-  when  thi  armament 
so  far  advanced,  that  tlie  part  in    was  in  coutt".ii^>lation  in  the  year 
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17*^  $  I  remember  there  tras  an 
arnianient  ihein  in  contemplation 
which  was  to  go  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  take  Buenos  Ayres  in  its  way, 

Q»  Does  your  lordship  recollect 
xny  having  been  confidentially  em- 
ployed, both  in  the  late  and  pre- 
sent war,  by  different  members  of 
the   cabinet? 

.  A.  I  certainly  know  sir  Home 
Popham  was  employed  confident 
tially  by  the  different  members  of 
the  cabinet  which  he  alludes  to. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  lordship's  con- 
templation, that,  in  the  execution 
of  those  instructions,  circumstances 
arose  which  were  not  provided  for 
ill  my  instructions,  nor  indeed 
could  they  be;  and  that  under  these 
circumstance^  I  exercised  any  very 
large  discretion  to  obtain  the  great 
object  for  which  I  was  so  employed ; 
I  particularly  allude  to  one  of  my 
iqissions  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ? 

Mr.  Jarvis  objected  to  the  ques^ 
tion,  upon  the  grounds,  that  the 
prisoner  lought  to  infer  that,  be- 
cause he  had,  upon  other  occasions, 
exercised  an  enlarged  discretion,  he 
was  therefore  warranted  to  do  so  on 
this  occasion. 

Sir  Home  Popham. — I  used  it  to 
show  that  I  was  meeting  the  object 
of  the  government  by  whom  I  was 
so  employed,  and  as  a  justification 
for  my  c^eviating  from  my  original 
jpstructions. 

The  Court. — You  have  no  occa- 
iiqn  to  trouble  yourself  as  to  hav- 
ing before  exerpised  an  enlarged 
discretion  ;  you  had  no  reasonable 
right  to  presume,  t}iat  the  ^xercis^ 
ot  a  large  discretion,  in  this  ca^e, 
'^Yas  admissible ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness  of  sir  Home  Popham  to  show, 
tliat  officer^  had  generally  exercised 
a  discretionary  power. 

Lord  Melville.— I  really  would 
s:ate  the  affair  fully,  but  I  am  ex- 


tremely  embarrassed  upom  the  sub- 
ject, lest  I  may  be  l«Ki  to  disdose 
confidential  matter  which,  should 
not  be  made  public.  But  I  may 
give  a  general  answer ;  that  I  know, 
sir  Home  Popham  has  he&Bk  em- 
ployed confidentially,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  full  approbation  of  go- 
vernment. 

Admiral  Stanhope— He  may, 
I  think,  answer  this  questioot  in 
order  tO'show;  that  sir  Hoaoe  Pop« 
ham  was,  upon  odier  occasions, 
permitted  to  exercise  discretionary 
powers. 

Crctsexanfiued  by  Mr.  yarvh* 

Q.  Was  sir  Home  Popham  ap- 
pointed by  your  lordUiip  to  the 
J>iadem  witli  a  view  to  carry  offen- 
sive operations  against  South  Ame« 
rica,  and  what  part  of  it  in  parti- 
cular ? 

A.  I  believe  sir  H.  Popham  was 
appointed  to  that  ship  with  a  view 
of  cooperating  with  general  Mi- 
xar.(ia»  to  the  e^ent  oi'  taking  ad- 
vantage of  any  of  his  proceedings, 
which  would  lead  to  the  acquiring, 
on  the  continent  of  South  America, 
a  trade  favourable  to  this  country ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  any  precise 
place  having  been  appointed. 

Q^  Was  sir  Home  Popham  ap- 
pointed by  your  lordship  to  any 
command  authorising  him  to  atuck 
any  part  of  South  America  i 

A.  Ceruinly  not,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  Is  there  any  note,  or  ofScia) 
document,  on  the  records  of  the 
admiralty,  in  your  lordshijp's  recol- 
lection, stating  the  object  for  which 
sir  Home  Popham  was  appointed  to 
tlie  Diadem  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  with  absolute 
certainty,  but  I  should  think  there 
is  not. 

Q.  Yonr  lordship  has  sa^,  Aat 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  principal 
object  in  view,  vvhen  tlie  armanenr 
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vras  in  contemplation,  in  1798  ; 
had  year  lord^ihip  that  place  in 
contemplation  at  any  time  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  Sp.iiv^^h 
war»  up  to  the  time  your  lordship 
retired  from  office  ? 
•  A.  At  all  tiinesy  and  in  every 
conversation  I  have  had  with  Mr. 
Pitt*  I  make  no  douhr  Buenos 
Ayres  was  often  the  subject  of  dls- 
cassion.  My  reason  for  beinp^  so 
confident  of  this  is,  tliat  in  all  the 
consideration  I  gave  to  the  subject 
of  South  America,  whether  the  at- 
tack was  to  be  made  upon  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  I  always  con- 
sidered the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  the 
most  important  position  of  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  on  that  side 
of  South  America. 

Q.  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  your  lordship  whether,  with 
those  opinions,  it  was  determined 
by  his  majesty's  then  ministers  to 
make  any  attack  upon  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  whether  sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  was  appointed  to  any  com- 
mand for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  J  do  not  believe  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  ever  ollec- 
tively  come  to  any  resolution  to 
make  any  attack  upon  South  Ame- 
rica ;  and  it  will  be  recollected,  af- 
ter what  I  have  already  stated,  that 
it  was  only  for  a  few  months  after 
the  beginning  of  1805  I  remained 
in  office. 

Q.  By  the  Court. — Whether  were 
the  objects,  upon  which  sir  Home 
wiis  employed  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, in  which  he  used  his  dis- 
cretion, and  his  conduct,  approved 
of?  Was  he  employed  as  :*  captain 
in  his  majesty's  navy,  or/)n  service 
of  a  nature  distinct  and  different 
from  tlie  naval  service  ? 

A.  Upon  those  of  the  latter  de» 
scrtption,  etcept  one  circumstance 
in  the  Red  Sea,  which  admits  of 
some  exception. 


By  s:r  Home  Popbam.  ' 

Q.  Was  it  customary  to  enter  a 
minute  at  the  admiralty,  when  an 
oiTicer  was  selected  by  the  cabinet, 
or  the  leading  menibers  of  it,  tu 
make  the  necessary  pj  cpaiMtions  for 
secret  service  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  submitted  to  tlicir  considera- 
tion ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Sturgess  Bourne  wai  next 
examined  ;  but  his  evidence  was  of 
little  importance. 

Mr,  HMi'iSson  svi/orn,  and  examined 
by  sir  HQtn*:  Popham, 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pit%  in  the  year  1805,  on 
the  subject  of  Soudi  America,  and 
particularly  Buenos  Ayres;  and  d5d 
you  by  his  directions  take  any  steps 
respecting  myself? 

A.  I  had  many  frequent  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject 
of  South  America,  and  I  mij?ht  say 
particularly  with  respect  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state 
the  nature  of  those  conversations 
with  Mr.  Pitt  in  general;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  exact  from  you  any 
thing  that  can  affect  the  interests  of 
the  state,  or  of  individuals,  however 
materially  such  disclosures  might 
serve  my  purpose. 

A.  I  believf*,  almost  on  every  oc- 
casion Mr.  I'jtt  conversed  with  me 
on  tlie  subject  of  South  America, 
his  attention  was  called  to  that  part 
of  the  globe  particularly  by  some 
incident  or  occurrence.  A  person 
bioueht  to  me  a  plan  or  chart  of 
the  kio  de  la  Plata,  which  had 
been  recently,  as  he  informed  me, 
published  at  Paris,  the  original 
bein;^  t»iken  from  the  iiep6t  of  the 
king  of  Spain  at  Madrid  ;  and  he 
added,  that  he  had  iriteUigence 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  plan 
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would  shortly  be  of  use  to  some  cated»  and  who  had  giTcn  him 

part  of   the   French    navy,   who  much  tnfonnation  upon  the  sub* 

would  probabl y  fi n d  thei  r  way  wi  ih  jec t. 

troops  to  that  settlement.  Know-  Q.  I  think  you  said  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
inff  this  person  was  one  on  whom  sired  you  to  take  some  preliminary 
hir.  Pitt  could  place  reliance,  I  felt  steps,  as,  in  case  of  the  ccmtirtuance 
it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  Mr.  of  the  war,  itwourid  be  of  great  im- 
Pitt  what  that  person  told  me.  portance  to  commence  operations 
Mn  Pitt  stated  to  me,  generally,  in  South  America,  and  still  greater 
the  views  he  entertained  witli  re-  to  anticipate  the  supposed  views  of 
spect  to  South  America  ;  and  he  France  in  that  qnarter  of  the  woridt 
generally  conceived  that  it  wotild  Do  you  knowofany  circumstance; 
he  of  the  utmost  Qonsequence  to  which  happened  to  occasion  htm  to 
this  country  to  maintain  our  naval  change  his  opinion  as  to  the  value 
superiority,  and  the  facilities  to  he  set  on  che  objects  of  his  views  in 
wliich  that  superiority  would  ena-  South  America  ? 
ble  us  in  distant  operations  against  A.  I  believe  his  views  in  South 
South  America,  if  obliged  to  carry  America  were  not  con€ned  to  the 
on  the  war,  as  the  success  of  the  mere  object  of  introdocing  British 
confederacy  on  the  coottnent  of  manufactures ;  but  I  have  no  occa* 
Europe  did  not  correspond  with  his  ston  for  belitf  that  any  of  his  views, 
wiahes»  and  it  was  also  desirable  to  with  respect  to  that  country^  were  at 
prevent  the  French  doing  that  all  changed, 
which  they  certainly  would  do*  if  Q.  Do  you  think  his-  views  ma* 
not  anticipated ;  namely,  by  our  teriallj  increased  by  the  extra- 
taking  possessinp  of  the  Spanish  ordinary  and  rapid  successes  of 
settlements  in  South  America :  he  the  French  on  the  continent,  and 
was  therefore  disposed  to  give  ere-  from  shutting  up  the  ports  of  the 
dit  to  the  person  who  gave  that  ior  continent  against  our  trade  ? 
formation,  and  hoped  we  should  be  A.  I  believe  they  wore. 
beforehand  with  the  superiority  of 

naval  resources      This  was  the  ge.  Cross^xammeJ  by  Mr,  Jan^u. 
neral  subject  of  the  conversation. 

I  can  only  state  very  generally  the  Q.  Did  Mr.  Pitt  at  any  timearate 

purport  of  Mr.  Pitt's  desire,  but  I  to  you,  that  six  Home  Popham  bad 

cannot  say  more,  without  being  so  any  positive  or  provisional  iiusmc- 

guarded  as  scarcely  to  render  ipy-  tions  to  proceed  to  South  America 

self  intelligible.     I  did  take  further  after  the  redliction  of  the  Cape>  in 

steps  to  obtain  information  respect-  the  event  of  success  ii>  tliac  quar- 

ing  Buenos  Ayres,  and  put  a  series  ter  ? 

of  questions  to  learn  whether  any  A*  I  never  understood  that  he 

French  force  were  likely  to  arrive  had  such  instructions. 

there,  and  aUo  took  preliminary  Q.  Do  you  not  know,  from  con* 

steps  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  versation^  with  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he 

capture  by  a  British  force.    Those  liad  not  in  his  contempl^iion  the  at« 

steps  were  taken  very  shortly  after  tack  of  Buenos  Ayres  after  the  re* 

the    cxplanntions    were   given    to  duction  of  the  Cape  i 

sir  Home,  and  the  person  spoken  A.  From  the  conversations  I  have 

of  in  dicse  conversations  as  a  per«.  had  with  Mr.  Pjtt,  I  rather  tmder- 

•on  with  whom  he  had  con^nuni-  stood  that  any  attack  upon  Buenos 

Ayres 
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Af  res  vfsts  Mt  in  h\s  contempla-  witnesses  entered  as  proposed  to  be 

tion  whexL  sir  Hoxoe  P^pham  saiV-  called  t>y  jowy  and  that  tlie  court 

ed  for  the  Cape.  were  perfectly  satufiedi  but  did  not 

-  think  it  necessary. 

Fourtb  Day.  gj.  Home  Popham  — I  am  tnil f 

Mr.  Marsden«  chief  secretary  of  grateful  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
the  admiraltyt  was  aow  examined,  court,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with 
but  his  evidence  went  to  no  par-  what  they  have  done  me  the  honour 
ticular  point.— Captain  King,  and  to  propose.  I  had  intended  to  call 
several  other  gentlemen,  were  then  captain  Parker,  who  had  formerly 
examined,  who  deposed  to  the  ad-  sailed. from  his  station  off  the  Cape 
miraUe  character  and  oiEcer^ike  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  conceiving  it  tp 
conduct  of  sir  Home*  *    be  within  the  limits  of  his  com- 

_   ,  fiiand.     I  also  intended  to  have 

Fifth  T)^.  called  Mr.  Maclean,  who  was  the 

The  court  having. met,  with  the  secretary  and  confidential  agent  of 
asual  ceremonies,  sir  Home  Pop*,  admiral  Christian,  to  show  uial?  he 
ham  haying  taken  his  place,  the  had  secret  orders  for  an  attack 
president  aadreoed  him  nearly  as  upon  the  Spanish  settlements ;  and 
follows :— *-  I  also  meant  to  have  called  captain 

<<  Sir  Home  Pc^am,  the  court  Duadas  as  a  precedent  analogous 
^di  not  consider  your  defence  closed  to  m  y  case«  1  shall  further  request 
yesterday  at  its  rising  ^  you  are  the  court  to  permit  roe  to  deliver  in 
therefore  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  a  number  ot  papers,  all  of  which, 
calling  further  evidence  in  support  except  a  very  few,  have  already 
iof  your  def^ice.''    ,  been  read  in  the  course  of  my  de- 

Sir  Home  Pophamw*— I  feel  I  am    fence;  and  this  I  do  to  the  end 
highly  obliged  to  the  court  for  th^ir    that   it  may  not   appear  in  the 
indulgence,  and  by  no  means  wish    minutes  of  this  trial,  that  1  have 
^o  trespa^  further,  on  t]M  time  of    no  documentary  evidence  to  bear 
xhe  court.    1  had  three  or  four  wit-    me  out  in  the  statement  made  inx.  ^.i 
nessea  more  to  examine,  but  t]iey    my  defence.     1  trust  that  all  the^ , 
chieQy  go  to  corroborate  the  evi-    communications  between  the  boar3^'' 
dence  of  (captain  King;  I  do  not,    of  admiralty  and  myself  will  bead- 
therefgre,  no^wr  mean  to  call  them;    mttted  as  proper  evidence. 
but  tl^at  it  may  not  go  abroad  to        The  list  of  papers  was  then  read, 
the  world  that  I  had  but  one  soli-    and  admitted  as  evidence. 
tary  witness  to  support  my  defence,        Sir  Honle  then  concluded  his  de- 
1  request,  as  ai)  indulgence  from    fence,  by  addressing  the  court  to  tlie 
the  court,  that  an  entry  may  be    following  effect : — **  I  have  now 
made  %A  tlieir  names  upop  die  mi-    closed  my  defence,  and  throw  my«- 
ni^tes  of  its  proceedings,  as  having    self  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
been  a4duced  by  me*  this  honourable  court.     My  feel- 

The  president.-— As  far .  as  the  ings  and  my  character  have  suffer, 
evidence  go^s  to  answer  the  charge^  ed,  but  I  trust  your  judgment  will 
it  would  be  perfectly  right  that  you  relieve  the  one,  and  your  wisdom 
should  examine  witnesses.  Th^  and  discernment  rescue  the  other. 
court  are  oi  opinion,  that  you  be  at  If  in  my  zeal  I  h:iY.e  exceeded  the 
bberty  to  have  the  namei  of  thpse    strict  Uiuits  oi  discretion*  1  hope  it 

wiU 
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Will  be  aDcv^ed  that  Thav^becn  in  which  Sueh  rt aval  force  might  be 
actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  prd-  ittclu^ed>  may,  by  soch  removal* 
mote  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  be  entirely  prevented.  And  the 
the  interests  of  my  country.  In  court  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  the 
the  prds^cutfen  of  those  great  ob-  conduct  of  the  said  ca]>tain  sh: 
jects,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  Home  Popham,  in  the  withdraw- 
to  add  to  his  majesty's  possessiorfs  ing  the  whole  of  the  navaS  force 
two  great  capitals^  of  two  opposite  under  his  command  from  the  Cape 
Quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and  upon  a  of  Good  Hope,  and  tlie  proceeding 
dose  examination  of  my  defence,  I  therewith  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
trust  it  will  appear,  was  hiehly  censurable ;  but,  in  con- 

•  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  o/fend-  sideration  of  circumsunces   doth 

fng,*  *  adjudge  him  to  be  only  severely  re^ 

"  I  rely  that  my  conduct,  though  pnmanded,  and  he  is  accordingly 

perhaps  erroneous,  through  the  ex-  severely  reprimanded.              .  ^ 

cess  of  my  zeal,  was  excusable  for  Upon  sir  Home  Popham  getting 

its  motives,  before  this  court  and  trntof  the  ship  mto  the  boat,  he  was 

my  country.     And  that  the  result  cheered  by   acclamaticns  from  a 

will  justify  the  hope  I  now  entertain  ^^t  number  6f  boats  which  waited 

of  an  honourable  acquittal."  ^^  jw^e  of  the  trial,  and  also  ftom 

The  court  being  now  cleared,  the  an  immense  ranltitude  assembled 

members  continued  in  deliberation  ^J  ^"^ ,  ^/*^"-  .  f^^  .^^^  ^  ^*'" 

for  nearly  four  hours.  Home  had  landed,  the  acdama- 

At  a  quarter  before  three  the  ^»ons  were  r^^ate^  and  the  horses 

doors  were  opened,  and  the  auditory  ^©fe  taken  from  t*e  camag«  that 

admitted.  waited  to  convey  mm  to  his  lodgw 

Sir  Home  Popham  having  taken  [ng«  5  ^'^^^  «*'■  Home  perceiving, 

his  place,  the  deputy  judge  advo-  h«  dechned  enteriAg  the  carnage, 

cate  proceeded  to  deliver  &e  judg-  and,  after  thanking  the  people  fftr 

meat  of  the  court.     He  first  read  their  attention,  exhorted  them  to 

the  charge  against  sir  Home,  and  disperse,    m   order    thai    no   mi- 

continued  to  the  following  effect :  Proper  imputation  should  be  at- 

**  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  ^^^,^  ^  their  condnct.      But  the 

the    charges   have    been    proved  people  continued  to  follow  him  nn- 

against  the  said   sir   Home  Pop-  til  he  reached  the  house  of  captain 

ham:— that  the  withdrawing,  with-  Madden,  and  expressing,  as  they 
out  orders  so  to  do,  the  whole  of   y^«it  along,  the'  strongest  mierest 

any  naval  force  from    the  place  ^^  "*^  **tek 

wherein  it  is  directed  to  be  em-  _^  ^•^...^  ....^ 

1          J           J     .1                 1       •         -..    •  SOrSSir  A;98I£I3,  CSOWN  SIDC* 

ployed,  and  the  employing  it  m  *"•          ^       J     ^       ^, 

^  distant  operations  against  the  ene-  17.  JamesVaughanEverell,agcn» 

my,  more  especially  if  the  success  teel^ young  man,  aged  twenty-four, 

of  such  operations  should  be  likely  was  indicted  fyr  maliciously  point* 

to  prevent  its  speedy  return,  may  ing  a  pistol,  loaded  with  ball,  at 

^e  attended  with  the  most  serious  Victor Amadee Raymond,  andpulr- 

inconvenience   to   the   public  ser-  ingthetrigger,  with  intent  to  mur- 

vice;  as  the  success  of  any  plan  dcrhim.                          •     i.       *• 

formed  by  his' majesty's  ministers  Mr.  Com-thope  stated,  that  this 

for  operations  against  the  enemy,  was  a  case  of  melancholy  atrocity 

on 
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on  the  part  of  tbe  prisoner^  who 
was  the  son-in-law  of  the  prosecu- 
tor»  against  whom  he  snapped  the 
pistol)  with  intent  to  marder  him. 
The  prosecutor^  Mr.  Raymond,  had 
many  years  kept  a  school  of  great 
respectabilicyy  at  Lewes,   in  that 
county,  and  the  defendant   came 
itito  his  family  in  January  1805,  as 
an  usher.    While  he  was  there,  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  prosecu- 
tor's  daughter,  but   without   the 
knowledge  of  the  prosecutor.  They 
at  length  eloped  together,  and  were 
married.   The  young  woman,  hown 
erer,  lived  with  him  but  a  short 
time,  being,  from  the  ill  treatment 
of  the  prisoner,  obliged  again  to 
seek    the  shelter  of  her  father's 
house.     She  was  actually  living 
with  him  "at  the  time  of  the  pre* 
sent  transaction,  which  occurred  on 
the  31st  of  November  last.     On 
that    day  the    prisoner    came  to 
Lewes,  and  wished  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  his  wife;  but  access 
to  the  house  was  denied  him.     He 
inmiediately  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Cripps,  the  magistrate  at  Lewes, 
complaining  that  he  could  not  see 
his  wife  and  child,  and  begging  that 
gentleman's  interference  to  procure 
an  interview.    The  gentleman  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Mr.  Raymond, 
who  agreed  to  see  the  orisoner,  but 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cripps,  as  he 
would  not  venture  alone  to  encoun- 
ter the  violence  of  his  temper.  Mr. 
Cripps  accordingly  accompanied  the 
prisoner  to  Mr.  Raymond's,  and  he 
ytis  there  shown  his  wife  and  child. 
He  asked  his  wife  if  she  would  live 
with  him,  provided  he  could  get 
the  means  to  support  her  ?    She  re- 
,  plied,  that  she  would,  if  he  would 
not  misconduct  himself  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  hitherto  done.     He  then 
requested  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
We  j  which  being  refused,  his  de- 


meanour became  so  outrageous, 
that  Mr.  Cripps  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  order  hisi  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  bouse.  He  immediately 
went  away,  but  returned  again 
about  four  o'clock,  and  knowing 
the  ways  of  the  house,  he  gained 
access  to  the  parlour-door  without 
being  observed,  where  he  found 
Mr.  Raymond  and  one  of  his  scho- 
lars. He  immediately  drew  a  pis* 
tol,  and  snapped  it  at  Mr.  Ray* 
mond  i  but  foitunately  it  flashed  in 
die  pan,  otherwise  the  shot  would 
probably  have  proved  fatal. 

Victor  Amadee  Raymond,  the 
prosecutor,  stated  the  interview  and 
conversation,'  as  detailed  by  the 
couUbel  i  he  added,  that  as  he  wa$ 
sitting  at  tea  in  tlie  parlour,  he 
heara  the  door  open,  and  supposing 
it  was  his  assistant,  he  said  **  Walk 
in,*'  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  a 
letter  which  he  was  reading. — Bat 
hearing  a  voice  exclaim,  **  Now, 
God  d — n  you,"  he  looked  up  aiul 
saw  the  priboner,  who  pulled  a  pis- 
tol from  under  his  coat  and  snap* 
ped  it  at  him.  The  pistol  flashed 
m  the  pan  ;  he  attempted  to  wrest 
it  from  tlie  prisoner,'  but  the  latter 
being  the  strongest  prevented  him, 
and  closing  the  pan,  he  snapped  it 
at  him  a  second  time.  The  house 
being  alarmed,  the  prisoner  re* 
treated. 

Thomas  Whiteman,  the  consta* 
ble,  stated,  that  he  apprehended  the 
prisoner  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's garden  wall.  When  he 
first  saw  the  prisoner,  and  offered 
to  lay  hold  of  him,  he  presented 
tlie  pistol  at  the  witness,  and  af- 
terwards snapped  it  at  his  own 
head. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence, 
urged,  that  he  wjis  driven  to  de-' 
spcration  by  t!:c  prosecutor  having 
alliu-ed  the  atrl\{icns  of  his  wife 

iiom 
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liamst  on  board  an  American  ^ip  taidy  a  spade  in  my  haacL^  I  raised 
in  ^c  liver,  was  i'ound  guilty  of  the  spaae,  and  to  my  surprise  it 
manslaughter*  struck  him. 

•*  Immediately   afterwards,    1 

MVRDsa  or  MR.  cHivERs.  wcnt  ittto  the  gteenOioose,  widi  di€ 

full  intention  of  taking  away  my 
.  William  Buncan  was  indicted  os  own  life,  but  I  had  not  sufficient 
a  charge  of  the  murder  of  William  courage  to  do  it.  I  then  went  into 
Chiversy  esq.  in  the  parish  of  Bat^  the  kitchen,  and  called  Henry,  who 
tersea.  said,  *  What  is  the  matter  f*   and 

The  witnesses  brought  home  the  I  replied,  'Good  Lord,  I  hare 
charge  very  strongly  to  the  pri-  struck  my  master,  and  he  fell.'  I 
soner,  who,  when  called  upon  for  then  went  out  towards  Clapham, 
his  defence,  tlius  expressed  him-  and  the  first  persons  I  saw  were  a 
self :  butler  and  a  cardener.     I  went  to 

**  I  bee  leave  to  assure  your    the  garden  or  Mr.  Robert  Thorn- 
lordship  ujat  I   never   bore   Mr.    ton,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Dixon,  who 
Chivers  any  malice  whatever.    On    is  one  of  the  gardeners.    They  said 
Saturday  morning  I  had  been  em-    he  was  cutting  a  vine,  but  they 
ployed  in  digging  some  ground,    went  to  him,  and  Mr.  Dixon  sent 
and  witli  my  spade  in  my  hand  I    me  word  that  I  might  come  to 
went  to  the  green-house  to  give  it    him.    I  asked  if  anybody  was  with 
some  air,   and    there    I   left  my    him,  and  they  said  *  Yes.*     I  then 
spade.     I  then  went  for  some  re>    desired  to  speak  to  him  alone,  and 
freshment,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the    Mr.  Dixon  inqtnred  if  I  had  any 
morning,  as  was  usual,  and  on  go-    thing  particular  to  mention,  and  I 
ing  into  the  kitchen  I  saw  the  foot^    told  him  *  Yes.'    The  first  words 
man,  of  whom  1  asked  how  long  it    I  said  were,  *  I  have  ruined  my- 
was  since  Mr.  Chivers  went  out.    I    self.'    He  mquircd  « Wliat  is  the 
then  went  into  the  garden,  and  to    matter  V    I  said  *  I  am  afrsud  I 
the  green*house,  into  which  I  let  a    have  killed  my  master.*     He  then 
little  more  air.     I  then  went  with    said  it  was  a  dreadful  thing,  and 
my  spade  in  my  hand  and  looked    that  I  had  better  go  back  and  r^ 
at  a  vine.    I  saw  Mr.  Chivers,  told    sign  myself  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
him  that  I  had  finislied  my  dig-    tice.     Upon  this  I  observed  to  mm, 
gingt  and  said,  I  was  sorry  to  have    that  if  1  should  be  executed,  I 
left  so  good  a  place,  and  now  to    should  be  glad  if  he  would  write 
.be  turned  off.   A  few  words  passed    to  Scotland,  and  inform  my  friends 
between  Mr.  Chivers  and  me,  and    there  that  I  had  died  suddenly, 
the  last  .expression  he  u>ed  when  I     He  said  that  he  would,  and  I  then 
had  the  sptide  in  my  hand  was,    came  back  towards  Mr.  Chivers*s 
*  You  scoundrel,  I  will  break  your    house,  and  my  heart  faUed  me.    I 
skulL'     He  shook  his  cane  over    turned  again,  but  I  had  not  gone 
me  I  he  made  an  attempt  to  strike    fur  before  I  met  a  man,  who  said 
.;it  me,  when  I,  turning  aside,  es-  -tome,  *  Are  you  Mr.  Chivers^s  garw 
eaped  9  he  again  endeavoured  to    dener  .^     He  then  told  me  I  must 
strike,  and  I  avoided  the  blow,    go  with  him  $  and  I  replied,  *  With 
After  this  he  followed  me  up  with    all  my  heart.'  He  said  tibatdds  was 
his  cane,  and  I  then  had,  as  I  befote    a  very  dreadful  things  aiki  added, 

that 
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that  he  was  rery  sorry  for  me ;  W 
which  I  answered,  *  I  am  sorry  alsov 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  too  late.' 
After  this  I  was  taken  to  Wands*. 
worthy  where  I  underwent  an  exa« 
mination*  I  was  then  committed  to 
Horsemonger-lane,  and  from  thence 
I  have  been  brought  here  to  take 
my  trial." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prisoner 
were  then  called  to  his  character. 

The  chief  baron^  after  stating 
the  nature  of  the  indictment,  said 
that  the  prisoner  was  accused  of 
having  murdered  his  master.  He 
had  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
transactions  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence; and  the  jury  would  recol- 
lect, that  in  cr>nsidering  his  n:trra- 
tive  it  was  fair  to  allow  what  he 
said  in  his  own  favour,  as  well  as 
what  he  said  against  himself.  The 
question  was  this  :  If  there  was  a 
previous  design  in  the  breast  of  the 
prisoner  to  perpetrate  the  crime  <'f 
murder;  or  if,  being  threiitened, 
provoked,  or  assaulted,  he  did  this 
act  from  the  passion  of  the  mo^ 
ment  ?  In  the  latter  case  the  crime 
in  law  was  extremely  different  from 
tiiat  of  wilful  murder.  It  was  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  there  should  be 
such  a  diabolical  design  formed  in 
a  short  space  of  time. 

His  lordship  here  entered  into  a 
general  review  of  the  facts  in  evi- 
dence,  and  then  concluded  :-— "  By 
the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  be 
seems  to  be,  in  their  judgment,  a 
very  moral  young  man.  You  are 
to  judge,  if  you  think  it  was  a  de- 
liberate intention ;  or  if  it  were  the 
ebullition  of  anger  at  the  instant, 
under  the  circumstances  of  provo- 
cation stated.  If  the  design  sprang 
op  on  Wednesday  which  was  exe« 
cuted  ori  Saiurday,  the  offence  will 
be  ronrder ;  but  if  it  were  not 'pre^ 
viousiy  lbrmed>  then  there  was  no 


execution  of  such  a  deliberate  in* 
tention  ;  and  he  will  be  acquitted 
of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge.** 

The  jury,  after  having  conferred 
for  a  considerable  t*me,  found  the 
prisoner  Guilty  of  murder. 

The  prisoner,  during  the  whole 
of  the '  time,  conducted  himself 
with  great  composure.  He  was  a 
call  athletic  man,  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance. 

At  the  Worcester  assizes  a  tra- 
verse was  tried  upon  an  indict* 
ment  against  John  Lester,  late  of 
Coventry,  for  enticing  and  in* 
veiglins^  from  the  guardianship  of 
her  father,  Susannah  Hyctt,  she 
being  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
procuring  the  solemnizatlrm  of  ma- 
trimony between  himself  and  the 
said  Susannah  Hyett,  in  a  secret 
and  clandestine  manner,  against 
the  will  of  her  father.  Tlie  jury 
pronounced  him  Guilty  ;  and  the 
learned  judoje,  after  declaring  the 
marriage  nijll  and  void,  sentenced 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Wor- 
cester gaol  for  the  space  of  twelve 
calendar  months,  and  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  for  one  hour  on  a  market 
day  during  the  said  term.  ' 

20.  John  Muckett,  convicted  of 
the  wilful  /murder  of  his  %vife,  at 
Colchester,  in  September  last,  was 
at  length  executed  for  the  offence* 
I^e  was  a  private  soldier  in  tl>e  1st 
battalion  of  the  4th  foot. 

The  miserable  culprit  was 
brought  upon  the  platform  at  half 
past  eight,  when  he  addressed  the 
spectators  in  a  firm  and  audible 
manner,  acknowledging  the  justice 
of  his  sentence ;-  though  he  $o-» 
lemnly  declared  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  causing  the 
death  of  his  wife,  when,  in  tne  in- 
temperance of  passion,  he  inflicted 
the  blows  which  had  been  the  oc* 
easion  of  terminating  her  existence; 
and -earnestly  exhorted  the  specta- 
tors 
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tors  to  bear  m  mind  the  dreadfitl 
example  they  had  then  before 
them,  of  the  consequence  of  suf* 
£ering  a  sadden  impulse  of  anger 
to  get  Uie  belter  of  tne  understand* 
ing. 

KINOSTOH    ASSIZES. 

21 .  Thos.  Greenaway,  aiias  Wil- 
liam  White,  sfws  Weeping  Billyi 
was  tried  on  an  indictmentt  charg* 
ing  him  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
Eliziibeth  Winterflood,  or  Ann 
W^ebb,  in  Higler's  lane,  on  the  22d 
AuRustlast. 

Mr.  Morris  opened  the  prose- 
cution, and  was  followed  on  the 
game  side  by  Mr.  Gumey,  who, 
in  a  humane  speech,  explained  the 
nature  of  tlie  deience  he  had  to 
offer  in  support  of  the  case.  TThe 
jury  would  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence come  before  them  regarding 
the  ptisijner  at  the  bar,. for  such  is 
seldom  the  case  in  a  charge  of  mur* 
der,  where  the  assassin  seeks  dark- 
ness for  the  concealment  of  his  dia- 
bolical purpose,  and  consequently 
offenders  of  this  description  were 
generally  brought  to  justice  by  cir- 
cumstances wliich  it  was  the  pro* 
vince  of  juries  to  weigh. 

The  learned  counsel  warned  the 
jury  against  entertaining  any  pre* 
judicethat  mighthave  arisen  in  their 
minds  at  the  horrid  deed  wiili  which 
the  prisoner  stood  charged.  It  were 
laudable  in  a  jurv  to  confine 
tiiemsclves  within  the  bounds  of 
entertaining  a  virtuous  emot'on 
against  the  crime  of  murder ;  but 
if  they  suffered  their  minds  lo  be 
influenced,  tliat  Wdrniih  became 
vicious  and  misplaced.  The  cir- 
cumstances the  learned  counsel  bad 
to  offer  were  the  follow  ing :  The 
prboner  hud  said  he  slept  on  the 
morning  of  tlie  murder,  where  he 
should  prove  he  had  not  slept,  and 
that  he  was  seen  about  the  time  the 


murder  had  been  committed,  mezr 
the  spot,  and  he  then  appeared  con- 
fused, lilts  latter  circumstance 
would  be  proved  by  two  mtnesses. 
He  had  also  denied  his  real  name; 
and  that  he  knew  tlie  deceased. 
The  learned  counsel  concluded  by 
recommending  the  jury  to  weigh 
well  the  facts  he  should  adduce  in 
evidence,  atid,  at  the  same  time,  to 
carry  in  their  minds  that  the  life 
of  the  prisoner  depended  oa  their 
veidict. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Tod* 
man,  the  watchman,  who  found  the 
body  of  the  deceased^  with  her 
head  reclining  against  the  step  of 
the  door  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  house,  in 
Higler's  lane,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  22d  of  August.  A  waggon  was 
being  loaded  on  Mr.  Gibb$*s  pre- 
mises, at  twenty  minutes  before  two 
o'clock,  and  witness  theB  saw  a 
r?.:in  standing  at  the  hestd  of  it, 
and  on  his  asking  his  business  he 
went  away.  Witness  described  the 
deceased  as  lying  with  her  garments 
stripped  up  to  her  aroKpits,  and  he 
found  articles  of  her  apparel  lying 
in  a  cart  which  was  tilted  up.  A 
handkerchief  wiitcb  was  supposed 
to  have  been  tied  round  the  neck 
of  tlie  deceased  sufficient  to  have 
produced  sufiFocation,  had  been  cut, 
and  tlie  knot  left  untied. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  who  heard  his  dogs 
bark  at  about  a  quarter  before 
three  o'clock,  was  then  alarmed* 
and  arose;  and  on  the  watch* 
man  calling  three  o'clock,  he  gave 
witness  the  alajrm  of  the  mur- 
der. 

Mr.  Piince,  a  surgtoo,  who  ex- 
amined the  briiy»  was  of  opinion 
that  the  deceased  had  been  stran* 
gled  by  the  handkerchief.  He  saw 
a  piece  of  fleUiy  substance  the  siso 
of  a  small  nut,  which  had  been 
taben  off  the  body  of  the  deceased 
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hj  an  instnimenty  to  all'appear- 
asice;  and  there  mast  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  violence  used  towards 
Ser,  from  the  appearance  of  her 
neck,  and  other  lacerations.  On 
comparing  the  fleshy  substance 
with  that  part  of  the  bod/  from 
which  it  had  been  taken,  it  corrC'* 
sponded  with  it 

Marj  Horner,  the  principal  Wtt* 
ness  for  the  prosecution,  who  resid* 
ed  in  Hitler's  lane,  sta^d  that  she 
went  to  me  house  of  a  neighbour 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  that  the  murder  was  com^ 
mitted,  and  m  her  return  (in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  she 
saw  a  Woman  sitting  at  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's door  in  Higgler's  lane,  with 
her  head  reclining  on  her  bosoxn» 
lier  left  hand  in  her  lap,  and  her 
rieht  hanging  by  her  sidet  On 
Witness  going  to  her  own  house, 
which  was  only  a  few  yards  di- 
stant from  where  she  had  seen  the 
woman*  she  saw  the  prisoner  behind 
iome  railing  which  separates  the 
feoc-path  from  the  horse  road ; 
and  on  being  rather  alarmed,  wit- 
ness asked  him  if  he  was  a  watch-* 
llian :  he  replied  nO ;  and  With  an 
•ath,  and  apparently  much  agi- 
tacedy  lie  exclaimed  he  wanted  a 
watchman. 

On  witness  going  into  her  house, 
the'  reflection  of  a  candle  in  her 
passage  gave  her  a  fiill  view  of  the 
nee  of  the  prisoner,  and  she  could 
not  mistake  his  person*  He  wore 
a  shabby  hat,  a  good  deal  turned 
up.  She  had  seen  the  prisoner  in 
Cold  Badi  Fields  prison,  and  she 
knew  his  voice  before  she  saw  himy 
and  afterwards  recognised  his  fea- 
tures.—On  being  cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Pooley,  witness  said  she 
had  heard  of  a  reward  of  100/.  for 
the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  but 
the  had  nevet  paid  anf  attention 
to  it. 

1607. 


Mn  Clark,  who  was  spending  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Walcot- 
place.  Borough,  saw  a  man  stand- 
rag  at  the  comer  of  Great  Suffolk- 
street,  as  h^  (the  witness)  was  going 
home.  This  was  about  half  past 
one  o^clock.  The  man,  which  wit- 
ness believed  was  th^  prisoner,  but 
he  wou!d  not  swear  to  it,  appeared 
greatly  distressed,  insomuch  that 
his  knees  knocked  together,  and  his 

gestures  were  terrihc.  He  had  a 
undle  under  his  arm.  Witness 
had  picked  out  the  prisoner  as  the 
man  he  saw  from  a  number  of 
others  in  Gold  Bath  Fields  prison.' 
Ann  Prior,  wJio  resides  in  Mans* 
field-street,  St.   Georges    Fields* 

{>roved  that  the  deceased,  \krho 
odged  at  her  house,  was  visited  on 
a  Sunday  by  the  prisonerj  and 
other  witnesses  proved  that  hfe  had 
known  her. 

Emily  Huntingdon  proved  that 
she  saw  the  deceased  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  murder,  at  one  o'clock, 
standing  near  the  Obelisk,  which 
was  about  ten  minutes  walk  from 
where  the  body  was  found. 

Bamet  Isaacs,  a  Jew  salesman* 
with  whom  the  prisoner  had  had 
dealii^  proved,  that  after  the  mur* 
der,  the  prisoner  had  exchanged  a 
shabby  old  hat  for  one  of  the  i^Ht- 
ne&s's  old  ones,  which  was  little 
better  than  his  own,  as  he  said  he 
was  going  lo  a  gentleman's  house* 

Iiopwoodi  a  patrole  belonging  to 
Bow-street,  apprehended  £e  pri- 
soner on  the  28th  of  September, 
and  found  on  him  a  mzor  i  the  pri-> 
s6ner  gave  his  name  Green,  and 
said  he  never  had  known  the  de* 
ceasedt  Other  witnesses  proved  that 
the  deceased  knew  the  priscner  by 
the  name  of  White. 

Mr.  Stafford,  chief  clerk  of  Bow- 
street,  produced  depositions  of  the 
prisoner,  as  taken  before  ihe  magis* 
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trate  (Mr.  Graliam}.    These  de-  -^.^-^  Hineton,  another  afficef« 

positions  were  read,  and  the  prison-  stated,    that   he    saw    Hopwood, 

er  had  denied  ever  having  gone  by  before  he  had  been  called,  mhis* 

the  name  of  White.     He  also  said  pering  to  Mary  Horner,  tlie  prra* 

he  lodeed  at  the  White  Horse,  and  cipal  witness,  and  he'  h^rd  Hor« 

slepf  Siere  the  night  of  the  mur*  ner  say  she  had  been  rarely  haa<t 

der,  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  died  by  a  bothering  counsel,  but 

Hawkins.    He  said  he  barely  knew  they  could   get  nothing   out   of 

Ann  Webb.  her.       Hopwood  told  her  nbt  to 

Mrs.  firakcwell,  in  whose  house  irnnd,  and  to  take  care  how  she 

at  Brixton  Causeway  the  prisoner  eame    on  if  she  went  ih    ag«B« 

had  fonnerly  lodged,  and  where  he  The    officers    felt   it   their    duty 

*  stated  in  his  depositions  that   he  to  come  fbnvard,  as  belongii^  to 

had  slept  on  the  night  of  the  mur-  the  court. 

der  with  Hawkins,  proved  that  slie  The  prisoner  protested  his  inno- 

bad  shut  her  door  against  him  on  cence^  atid  some  witnesses  gave  him 

the  Wednesday  preceding  the  mur-  a  humane  character, 

der,  in  consequence  of  some  words  UaronM'Donald  summed  up  the 

which  had  passed  b^ween  them,  evtdencewitk  perspiaiity,  and  com^ 

and  that  he  did  not  sleep  there  on  bined  the  facts  for  and  against  the 

the  Thursday  night  preceding  the  prisoner,  in  one  poim  of  view.   He 

Friday  morning  when  the  murder  warned  the  jury  to  look  with  dis- 

was  committed.  It  was  also  proved  cemment  at  the  testimony  of  Hor<- 

by  Hawkins,  and  the  servant  of  ner,  who  from  her  sanguine  man* 

Mrs.'Brake\veU,tliat  the  statement  ner  of  conducting  herself,  T^ilst 

in  the  depositions  of  the  prisoner  giving  evidence,  seemed  to  hav« 

was  false,  they  not  having   seen  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  ^e 

him  on  the  Thursday  night.  fate  of  the  prisoner,  which  had  been 

The  prisoner  had  also  informed  heightened  by  her  subseq*.ient  con- 

tlie  magistrate,  that  he  got  to  bed  duct. 

on  the  night  of  the  mnraer,  by  the  The  learned  jodge  also  pointed 

assistance  of  Hawkins,  unknown  to  eut  the  eircumstimces   which  at-' 

the  landlady ;  but  this  was  also  de-  cached  suspicion  on  the  prisoner, 

nied.     The  prisoner  had  said  he  His  depositions  at  Bow-street  had 

defit  several  niffhts  with  Wrwht,  a  gone  to  deny  vevend  important 

soldier,  which  Wright  denied.  mcts  proved  in  evidence  ;  and  die 

Several  women  of  the  town  were  jury  would  also  look  at  his  con- 

called  to  provp  that  the  prisoner  duct  in  stating  he  had  siept  witli 

knew  the  deceased  intimately.  Hawkins.    The  judge  reprdnted 

After  the  case  for  the  prosecu-  the  conduct  <^  the  patrde  in  in* 

tion  had  closed,  Testic,  one  of  the  structing  witnesses,  whatever  mo* 

officers  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  tives  of  justice  he  might  have  had 

stated    that    he     had    overheard  in  so  domg. 

the  patrole  Hopwood  instructing  The  jury  deliberated  for  solne 

Wright  the  soldier,  and  a  wimess  time,  and  delivered  a  verdict  ef 

for  mc  prosecution,  what  to  say.  Not  GnHty. 

and  the  patrole  observed,  that  tm-  The  prisoner,on  being  taken  from 

lesshetook  care  what  he  was  about,  the  dock,  thanked  the  jndge  and 

they  should  be  done.    This  was  jury,  and  observed,  that  he  was  vn 

deniedi>y  the  parties.  injured  man. 
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Ex-parte  Johntont  a  lanhru^t* 

The  bankrupt  in  this  case  w;^ 
for  many  years  a  per&on  of  gieaf 
smuggling  notoriety;  but  inco^« 
ieqacnce  of  some  imporutat  iaior- 
joaation  he  had  gtven^  and  some  es^ 
semial  services  he  had  reacfered  to 
government^  he  twice  received  bis 
majesty's  most   gracious  pardon, 
aaoy  ^  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
released  from  prisoi),  in  order  to 
pilot  the  ships  composing  the  ex^ 
pedition  to  Hollandf  when  his  royal 
bighness  the  duke  of  York  .com- 
manded in  chief.    Johnson  latterly 
had  the  command  of  the  Nelsoi^ 
revenue  cu^er.     Some  timye  sinipe 
lie  was  arrested  for  2000/.  and  con*- 
^ned  in    the    Fle^t   prison^. ^om 
wbefice,  by  91  singular  stratagemy 
be  made  his  escape*  and  went  to 
sea*     He  was  afterwards  made  ^ 
bankruptf  and  a  few  days  a^o  atr 
tended,  under  the  act,  at  Guildhall^ 
in  order  to    surrender  before  the 
4:onmiissioners  of  bankrupts^  and  go 
through  his  examination. 

Mr.  NupUy  warden  of  the  Fleet 
prison*  and  his  a^^tants,  attended 
atGuildliall  upon  that  occasiox^and 
took  JoIns94  into  custody,  not?^'ith- 
stiinding  the  remonstrance  of  die 
cominis#i<Hl^rs,  \yhp  informed  him 
of  the  €9p«^^enceS|  but  in  vain  ; 
Mr*  Nijfoi^  persisted,  in  detaini^ig 
bis  piisPH^i  af^d  carried  him  to  the 
Fleet. 

In  consequencp  .of  this  transact 
tioOf  sgs  applicatjoii  was  made  to 
the  lord  chancellor  to  discharge 
the  bmilprupt  out  of  custody  ;  and 
that  the  warden  of  tlie  Fleet*  and 
bis  ajssistants*  should  stand  commit- 
ted for  a  contempt  of  the  court* 
In  ^rrescbig  the  bankrupt*  and  do* 
taining  bim  in  custody ;  it  being 
surgoedj  that,  in  proceeding  \q  be 


^znmSncd  before  the  commission- 
ers* the-  bankrupt  w;is' under  th^ 
prot^cti9Q  of  the  court*  from  thp 
time  of  leaving  l^jis  own  ^ouse  un- 
til his  return  thereto  ^^in :  tl^ei^ 
fore*  that  tlie  prese}}|  arrest  w?# 
Illegal*  s^id  the  p^rty  entitled  to  his 
dlscnarg^. 

The  lord  chancellor  delivered 
bis  judgment  on  Tuesday  to  be, 
that  he  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances* order  the  bankrupt  to 
be  discharged  out  of  custody  $  but 
observed  that  an  application  mjjght 
|>e  made  £^t  an  bahas  corpus  fron^ 
the  court  from  whenpe  the  prigv- 
mi  process  Issued. 


■▼— ■* 


About  five  o'clock  on  Friday 
js^rning*  a  fire  Was  discovered  on 
;he  premises  of  Messrs.  Clcmenti 
and  Co.  musical  instrumont  ma- 
Jeers*  Tottenham- court«>road»  In 
the  course  of  an  hour*  the  con0a- 
gration  threatened  the  destruction 
pf  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  neig}v» 
bonrhood.  happily  the  prompt 
qirrlyal  of  tlie  engines*  and  the 
timely  exertions  of  the  firemen* 
prevented  the  spreading  calamity  | 
,{}ut  exclusive  of  tl>e  front  of  tne 
building*  scarcely  a  vestige  remains 
staadir^g  qf  this  opce  extensive  ma- 
nufactory, A  simiLir  accidenj.  took 
place  on  these  prcmUes  about  ten 
years  ago, 

YORK    ASSi/.ES. 

Tiioma.s  Jcweit*  of  Old  Malton, 
In  the  North- Ricjing  of  tliis  county,*- 
aged  24-  years,  was  charged  with 
vioLiling  tjie  chastity  of  Sli/^belh 
Stabler,  his  master's  daughter,  a 
child  under  the  age  o{  ten. 

The  cuunscl  for  the  prosecution 
stated  that  llie  prisoner  was  serviuit 
to  William  Stabler,  blacksmith,  at 
Old  Malton,  and  lived  in  the  fa- 
mily as  an  ininat'j. — On  Sunday  the 
^^7th  of  July  Lst,  Air.  Stabler  im  J 
Jus  wife  went  ji;c>  Ca&tlc-Howaid, 
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leaving:  the  care  of  hU  Amfly  tolitb  injury  done  to  his  child,  at  fir^t  6a^ 

f>rtsoner.     The  family  consisted  of  nied  it ;  bat  afterwards  confessed 

five  children,  the  eldest  of  which  it,  so  far  as  to  beg  forgiveness ;  bat 

was  the  child  on  whom  the  injary  in  a  few  days  thought  proper  a^in 

yfhu  cdmraktedy  and.  who  was  at  to  deriy  the  charge ;  which  so  irri* 

that  time  under  the  age  of  nine  tared  his  master,  that  he  had  hhn 

years.    The  two  eldest  boys  went  apprehended, 

to  the  Sunday  school,  leaving  on\f  Many  witnesses  were  examined 

this  girl,  the  prisoner,  an  appren-  oh  the  part  of  ^e  prisoner,  whd 

tice-boy,  and  two  young  children  gave  mm  an  exceeding  good  dia- 

under  four  years  of  age,  in  the  meter,  but  whose  evidence  no  forth* 

house.  The  apprentice  boy  was  sent  er    affected  the    charge     agattrst 

out  of  the  way  to  fetch  some  water,  him  than  by  proving  uiat  the  girl 

and  in   his  absence  the  pnsoner  had  not  been  so  imfch  injured  as  to 

committed  the  unmanly  crime  for  prevcht  her  attending  school  the 

whidh  he  now  stogd  at  the  bar.  fbllowing-  week. 

We  shall  briefly  state  the  sub^  His  lordship,  lii  stating  the  law 

stance  of  the  evidence  in  this  case,  tio  die  jury,  said,  <*  that  the  statute 

without  entering  into  any  details  of  which  took  tlie  benefit  of  cXergf 

the  testimony  of  the  respective  wit»  from  pet  sons  convicted  of  rapes, 

nesses.    As  soon  as  the  prisoner  had  made  it  a  capital  ofience  for 

had  got  the  apprentice  out  of  the  any  man  to  have  what  the  ktw  ^lls 

way,  he  proposed  to  Elizabeth  Sta*  carnal  knowledge  of  a.  female  child 

bier  to  go  with  him  into  his  lodg-  under  the  age  of  ten  years;  and 

tng-r  jom,  and  he  would  give  her  that  without  any  reference  to  con* 

a  glass  6f  gin.    I'he  girl  acceded  sent  or  non^onsent  of  the  child.'* 

to  this  proposal  ;  and  the  prisoner  His    lordship  then    recapitolatod 

fave  her  a  glass  of  the  liquor'  he  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 

ad  promised  her,  which  she  drank;  The  jury,  after  consulting  for  a 

he  offered  her  more,  i^hich  she  re»  few  moments,  found  the  prisoner 

fused.    The  prisoner  then  placed  Guilty,  but  recommended  him  to 

the  child  upon  his  bed,  and  fully  mercy  on  account  of  his  general 

completed    his    criminal  purpose,  good  character. 

The  child  did  not  complain  of  his  His  lordship  with  the  most  im* 

outraged  until  the  following  Wed*  pressive  solemnity  said,  "Gentle- 

nesday,  when,  on  being    interro*  men,  I  always  listen  with  pleasure 

Sated  by  her  mother,  she  related  to  yourrecomniendadon,menever 

le  whole  transaction,  and  whose  I  can  do  it  con&istentlr  with  my 

evidence,  as  to  the  situation  of  her  public  duty ;  but  I  am  amid  I  sfcall 

daughter,  materially  corroborated  hand  over  the  young  aad  innocent 

the  child's  testimony.      On  the  foU  part  of  the  female  sex  to  die  lusts 

lowing  day  a  surgeon  was  sent  for,  of  the  depraved  part  of  the  dhet 

who  examined  the  child,  and  whose  sex,  if  I  should  in   this  instattce 

evidence  we  cannot  notice  further  yield  to  your  suggestion} 'and  it 

U>an  by  stating  that  it  placed  be-  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  leave 

yond  a  doubr,  the  truth  of  the  pre-  the  prisoner  to  the  unmitigated  se» 

vious  testimony  of  the  girl,  and  verity  of  the  law." 

^iroved  the  actual  per))etraiion  of  S24>.   On   Tuesday  lord  Gten« 

the  crime.      The  pnsoner,  when  v31e   received  a  lettef  from  his 

charged  by  Mr.  Stabler  with  the  majesty^  stating,   that   he  .would 

be 
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be  ready  to  receive  his  and  liis  col*        Earl  Camden,  as  president  of  the 

l»gaes'  reiigaatiom    on   the  foU  coancil; 

lowing   day,,  at    twelve    o'clock*        Lord  Mulgrave,  as  first  lord  of 

They  accordingly  attended  on  Wed*  the  admiralty ; 
nesday,  at  the  Queen's  palace,  at        Lord  C.  Somerset,  as  joint  pajr- 

tfae  abovie  hour,  when  all  of  them  master  of  the  forces ; 
had  private  audiences  of  his  ma*        l^he  earl  of  Chichester,  as  one  of 

jestyi  according^  to  their  rank  in  of-  the  post-masters  general ; 
fice»  and  resigned  their  seals*  ex»        Earl  Bathursc,  as  muster  of  the 

cept  die  lord  chancellor,  who  re-  mint,  and  president  of  th^  board  of 

tamed  his  office  till  the  Wednesday  trade ; 

foUowine.     At  three  o'clock  his        Mr.  Rohert  Dundas  Sanders,  as 
majesty  held  a  private  levee,  when  president  of  the  board  of  control ; 
the  following  had  the  honour  of        Mr.  Robert  Long,  as  joint  pay- 
being  presented,  and  kissed  hands  master  of  the  forces  ; 
on  their  seveml  appointments  ^—  Lord  Louvaine,  as  a  member  of 

The    earl    of   Westmoreland,  the  India  board. 
upon  his  being  appointed  the  lord        After  the  levee  his  majesty  held 

privy  seal  i  a  privy    counc*!,   nt    which    Mr. 

The  duke  of  Portland,  upon  his  Perceval  and  Mr.  Robert  Dundas 

being  Appointed  first  lord  of  the  Sanders    (son   of  lord   Melville) 

treasury  I  were  introduced,  sworn  in  mem-* 

LiOrdHawke$bury,uponhisbeing  bers,  and  took  tlieir  scats  at  the 

appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  board  accordingly.  '    * 

home  department ; 

Mr. Canning,  upon  his  being  ap-  ^^VRT  of  chancery. 

pointed  secretary  of  state  for  tlie        25.  In  consequence  of  a  notice 

zoreign  department ;  previously  given  to  the  register  to 

Viscount  Castlereagh,  upon  his  attend  in  hi s  pUce  to  hear  judcr men t 

being  appointed  secretary  of  state  given  in  the  caus^  of  Purcell  v. 

for  the  war  and  colonial  department;  Micnamara,  the  court  w:is  unusu- 

£arl  of  Elgin,  upon  his  i)ein?ap*  ally  crowded.     The  lord  chcUiceU 

pointed  lord  lieutcnaRt  of  Fifesnire  ;  lor  soon  after  ten  o'clock  entered 

£arl  of  Selkirk,  upon  his  being  the  court,  accompanied  by  hisho- 

appointed  lord  liefiteaant  of  Kirk*  nour  the  master  of  the  rolls.     His 

cudbright  stewarty,  lordship,  instead  of  delivering  his 

The  ministers  had  audiences  of  judgment,    addressed  the   bar   in 

his  majesty,  when  he  delivered  to  these  word-:  **  I  had  fixed  on  this 

them  tlie  seils  of  office.-*— Mr.  She*  morning  as  the  earliest  and  most 

ridan   presented  a  petition  to  his  convenient  time  for  finishing,  with 

majesty.     After  the  levee  his  ma-  the  assistance  of  his  honour  die  mas* 

jesty  held  a  privy  council.  ter  of  the  rolls,  at  least  the  judicial 

On  Thursday  his  maje5.ty  held  a  part  of  diis   lon:^  and  important 

levee   at    the  Queen's  palace,   at  case;   but,   late  last  'light,  mn^h 

which  the  fallowing  had  the  honour  t(X>   late  to   make  it    possible  for 

of  being  presented,  upon  their  ap-  me  to  apprise  you  of  it,  I  had  no. 

potntmcnts  and  kissed  hands :—  tice  to   attend  hisi    majesty   with 

Mr.    Perceval,  as  chancellor  of  his  oihcr  ministers,  before  twelve 

the  exchequer,  and  chancellor  of  o'clock  this  day,    I  shall,  therefore, 

the  duchy-  of  I<ancaiter ;  ask  his  honour  to  deliver  his  opinion, 

.    (F  3)  in 
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m  which  t  hieartUy  concur,  his  ho-  ship  to  Itove  this  ecmn  withoat  ci« 

near  and  inyif  If  having  hadlongde-  pressing  their  giatefai  sease  of  the 

liberations  upon  the  subject,    with  kindness  shown  lo  them  while  your 

res^ard  to  the  other  matters  which  lordship  has  presided.'* 

stand  over  for  mj  own  judgrnents.  The  whole  bar  then  rose  atidbow« 

I  shall  not  have  time  to  deliver  ed  to  his  lordsbipf  ifdio  Instantly 

them  in  open  court :  adopting  the  .  after  retired. 

2>ame   course  as   my*  lord  Eldon  On  Thunday  se*linighty  in  this 

when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  morning,   die  servant  of  eolcmel 

lord  chancellor,  I  shall  send  them  M*Donnel,ofNott'sHill,nearlBays- 

in  to  the  register.    If  I  should  bef  water,  hearing  a  violent  screaftnin^ 

called  out  of  this  world  as  suddenly  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cell,  widow 

as  T  iiave  been  out  of  tliis  place,  it  of  admiral  Gell,  he  fushei  ini  and 

will  be  a  happy  thing  for  me  if  I  found    Mrs.  G.'s  garments  com- 

can  render  as  plear  an  account  of  pletely  in  a  flame :  immediate  as- 

my  conduct  through  life  as  of  my  ststance  was  a£Fordedf  but  invaiAi 

administration  of  justice  daring  the  as  the  unfortunate  ladv  soon  «cpt« 

eriod  I  have  presided  here.     I  fed*    She  had  enteitamed  a  lai|^ 

lieve  it  Dfould  not  have  taken  party  the  preceding  evening*  attd  tt 

an  hour  by  die  clock  to  have  de-  is  supposed  on  their  depasture  she 

livered  all  the  judgments  that  re^  had  inclined  her  head  on  the  tabjei 

^ain  for  m^  to  pronounce.   I  have  and  the  flame  jof  the  candle  had 

altered  nothing  here«-I  have  re-  communicated  to  her  head-dress* 

moved  no  man.      But  I  cannot^  She  has  left  ten  children, 
with  satisfaction  to  myself,  or  with 

propriety  as  it  regards  you,  retirp  maidstoki. 

from  \his  court  without  rett;mmg  2S.  BenjaminPlummer,  Jbhtt  Spit> 

you  my  mo^t  sincere  thanks  for  the  de,  Charles  Sifleet,  and  J<An  Sa^ 

Icind,  honoiii-able,  and  liberal  man-  vage,  were  indicted  for  a  burglary 

ner  in  which  you  have  uniformly  in  the  house  of  Margaret  Baldwio, 

conducted  yourselves  towards  me.  at  Wrotham,  in  this  county,  on  the 

I  approach  tlie  threshold  of  my  high  1 2lh  of  November, 

oflice  with  conscious  pride  and  sa-  Mrs.  Baldwin,  an  old  lady,  aged 

tisfaction,  particularly  when  I  con*  90,  said  that  on  the  night  stated 

sider  the  complicated  nature  of  the  five  men  rushed  into  her  hmise^ 

duties  I  had  to  fulfil,  and  their  new-  after   some   pne   bad   previoosly 

ness  to  me*   J  am  happy  to  ac-  knockedat  the  door.    They  imme* 

knowledge  that  it  is  to  tne  learning  diately  secured  die  servants,  and 

of  the  bar,  and  the  assistance  I  have  put  a  gn^rdoivar  diem.  They  then 

•derived  from  you,  that  I  am  in-  dragged  her  about  the  house,  and 

debted  for  having  been  enabled  to  wade  her  discover  her  money  and 

administer  those  duties  with  justice  plate;   while  they  were  doing  this 

and  equity.     In  retiring  to  private  her  gown  sleeve  caught  fire  from 

lif^,  it  will  be  my  satisfaction  to  cul-  the  candle,  and  her  female  servant 

tivate  th:it  acquaintance  I  have  had  exclaiming  "  she  would  be  burnt,'* 

with  you  in  my  public  situation."  one  of  the  men  cried  out  **  D— n 

Mr.    attorney    general  (sir  A,  the  old  bitch,  let  her  bum."  Three 

Pigot) — **  1  am  sure,  pijr  lord,  I  of  them  were  like  soldiers,  and  they 

should  not  speak  the  sentiments- of  were  all  disguised,  so  that  she  could 

the  bar,  if  I  was  to  suffer  your  lord-  not  speak  to  the  persons  of  any  of 

thom* 
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di«ak  Thrytook  away^ besides  100/.  had  been  gtven  him  by  a  stranger. 

in  money^  a  i^reat  quantity  of  plate.  In  another  conversaiionthe  prisoner 

George  Hill,  who  was  an  accom-  had  said  he  saw  a  man  knock  a 

plice*  stated,  that  the  above  panies  woman  down,  and  it  was  that  man 

iiaTtaff  agreed  upon  the  robbery,  that  gave  him  the  handkerchiefs. 

they  msgaised  themselves,  and  pro-  A  ribbon  was  found  tied  very  tight 

ceeded  to  Mrs.   Baldwin's  house,  roundtheneckof  the  deceased,  and 

^vfaich  tliey  entered  in  the  manner  >  it  would  be  proved  by  her  husband, 

she  described,  and  bound  four  per-  that  she  never  wore  an  appendage 

sons  they  found  in  the  house  in  a  of  the  kind.     It  would  be  stated  by 

chair;  they  then  compelled  Mrs.  the  surgeon,    that  by  this  ribbon 

B.  to  disciose  where  her  money  was,  the  deceased  was  strangled.  Under 

vhich  they  carried  off  and  all  the  tiiese    strong    circumstances,    the 

fdate.      It  was  also  proved    that  jury  would  have  no  doubt  of  tlie 

Plummer  had  offered  some  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 

articles    of  the    plate  to  sell    at  H.  Blackburn,  a  carpenter,   at 

Gravesend*     Thejury  found  them  -Broadostairs,  stated,  that  he  met  a 

all  QmiHym  soldier  in  the  regimentals  of  tlie 

26.   A.  Schostock,  a  German,  German  legion,  as  he  was  retuni- 

\ras    indicted  for  the  murder  of  ing  home  from  vSt.  Peter's  about 

Thomasin  Ward,   in   the  Isle  di  nine  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the 

Thanet,  on  the  16th  of  January.  1 6th  of  January  ;  and  he  immedi- 

Mr.  Garrow  stated,  that  the  pri-  ately  after  met  the  deceased,  whom 
soner  was  a  private  in  the  German  he  knew,  and  with  whom  he  con- 
legion,  and  the  woman  who  was  versed.  Witness  could  not  swear 
murdered  was  at  tlie  time  a  shop*  co  the  prisoner  as  being  the  man 
keeper  at  St.  Peter's  in  the  Isle  of  whom  he  met. 
Thaset.  She  had  taken  a  walk  to  S.  May  found  the  body  at  twelve 
Broad-Stairs,  about  a  mile  from  her  at  night,  in  a  field  about  60  yards 
residence ;  and  not  returning  at  the  from  the  road.  She  was  lying  on 
dine  appointed,  her  husband  be-  her  back,  and  her  apparel  was 
came  alarmed ;  and  oo  search  being  mostly  torn  from  her.  Her  mouth 
made,  the  body  \tas  found  in  a  was  open,  and  witness  found  ahand- 
lidd,  about  sixty  yards  from  the  kerchief  lying  by  her  side,  which 
road.  The  fMrisoner  was  seen  walk-  was  w(ih,  and  from  appearances  had 
ing  a  few  yards  from  the  deceased,  been  stuffed  into  her  month.  A 
a  siiorttime  before  the  murder  was  ribbon  was  also  fastened  ti^i^tround 
committed,  and  lie  was  absent  If  om  her  neck.  Her  person  had  sus- 
his guard,  without  leave»  from  se-  tuined  a  good  deal  of  injury.  There 
vin  till  ten  o'clock  {  his  ^oeswere  were  tracks  of  two  persons  having 
soiled  wi<h  ^eld  dirt ;  and  he  was  had  a  scuflle  from  tlie  road  to  the 
fbimd  ta  pos&ession  oJF  three  hand-  Held.  . 

kerchiefs  the  property  of  the  de-  Mr.  Frome,  surgeon,  examined 

cesised,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  body,  but  there  were  no  exter- 

>er.     On  being  questioned  where  nal  marks  suincient  to  catise  death  : 

be  was  at  nine  o*clock,  he  said  he  there  might  be .  a  c6ncussion  of  tlie 

was  at  Uie  Neptune's  Hall  public-  brain  by  a  fall,  or  by  other  violence, 

bcKise,   which   would   be    contra-  so  as   not  to    leave  appearances. 

dieted ;  and  he  said  that  the  hand-  Witness  had  seen  the  ribbon  which 

kerchiefs  found  in  his  -possession  was  tied  twice  round  the  neck,  and 

(F4<)  which 
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-vchkh  he  b^lieTed  was  the  cauie  of  A  brmtr,  at  £iiderfieid»  in  Gkm* 

(ieatli  by  sufibcatioa.  cestenhire,  hsiring  removed  a  ride, 

Serjeant  F.  Riford»  of  the  Ger*  s^  quantity  of  rats  were  discovered 
man  legion*  proveiiy  that  on  the  in  the  staddle,  many  of  which  weie 
evening  of  the  murder  the  prisoner  shot  s  abd  one  of  the  men  having 
absented  himself  from  the  fpiard,  laid  down  his  loaded  gun*  a  yoong 
without  leave,  from  seven  till  ten  man  took  it  up*  and  kvelUng  it  at 
o'clock.  In  coniiequence  of  inlbr-  his  brother,  said»  **  I  '11  shoot  yott.^ 
mation  of  the  murder»  a  privy  was  The  gun  missed  fire  twice,  but  at 
searched,  and  two  Jiandkercbiefs  length  went  off,  and  killed  the  uon 
found  tlierein,  which  belonged  to  fortunate  youth  on  the  spot. 
the  deceased.  Another  handker*  The  following  circuraitance,  no 
chief,  which  had  also  been  taken  less  curious  than  interesting  to 
from  the  deceased,  was  found  in  the  safety  of  every  family,  oc^ 
the  crown  of  tlie  prisoner's  fora-  currcd  at  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Whit* 
ging  cap.  The  prisoner  had  in*  worth,  draper,  in  Northampton  : 
lornied  the  witness,  that  the  hand-  Mr. Whitworth,  perceiving  a  strong 
kerchiefs  were  given  him  by  a  stran*  smell  of  fife,  was  induced  to  searca 
ger,  whom  he  had  seen  knock  down  into  the  cause  of  ic ;  when  going 
a  woman  afttr  dragging  her  into  a  into  a  bedroom,  he  found  it  pro- 
field-  ceeded  from  a  crape  handkerchief' 

Mr«  Barfield,  sub-deputy  of  St.  on  fire,  hanging  against  the  wall, 

Peter's,  gave  information  of  the  with  one  end  on  the  dressing-table, 

murder  in  the  presence  of  the  pri*  No  fire  or  candk  havii  g  been  in 

soner,  who  appeiired  a  good  deal  the  room,  it  is  supposed  to  have 

agitated.    This  gentleman  corro*  happenied  from  the  reflection  of  the 

berated  what    was  stated  by  the  sun's    rays,    drawn    lo   a    focus 

preceding     witness    and    furtlier  through  a  large   globular  bottle 

stated,  d\at  tho  prisoner's   shoes  filled  with  water,  which  stood  opoa 

were  covered  with  field  dirt.  th^  toilet  a  few  inches  from  the 

W  Ward,  t\ke  husband  of  the  crape    handkerchief     The    toilet 

deceased,  said  that  his  wife  had  was  scorched  and  also  the  liaikgia| 

gone  to  BrpadrStairs  on  the  evening  pap^r* 

of  the  murder,  to  see  her  daughter*  A  remarkable  instance  of  sam* 

and  that  sh^  n^ver  wore  u  nbbon  city  and  love  for  the  huinan  specie% 

round  her  neck.  in  a  dog,  occurred  on  the  28d  vdt, 

Judge  Heath  summed  up  the  in  Romney  Marsh  r  A  female  clttU» 

evidence ;  and  die  iury,  without  any  about  four  jean  ol<t  the  daughtcf 

hesitation, found  the  pii^nerGM7/jr.  of  a  looker^  having  hften  \eR  by 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  it^  mother  alone  in  a  room  where 

pn  Saturday,  and  his  body  to  he  there  W2|s  a  fire,  the  dotbfis  of  tfaa 

dissected.  child  cawht  the  flames»  ^d  sh|l 

The  priioner»    after  sentence,  ran  terrified,  with  her  g^nnents 

said,  '*  There  is  one  God  ai^d  one  burning,  into  an  adjoining  apart* 

heaven,  and  he   had  one  prayer  n  ent,  where  a  dog  was  tied  iip. 

to  make."     The  judge  informed  The  animal,  it  is  supposed*  as  soon 

\i\m  he  need  not  expect  mercy  in  as  the  child  came  within  its  veadi* 

this  world.  threw  her  on  the  ground  and  tore 

26.  The  following  melancholy  every  article  of  her  clothes  o£P^  in 

-accident  occurred  it  few  days  since:  which  situatipn  $hf  f:rawl^  to  % 
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bedy  and  wrapped  harsejf  m  z  co- 
verlet* On  the  reoum  of  the  mo» 
tlier,  ^e  discovered  some  ashes 
and  remnants  of  the  child's  clothes 
beside  the  doe,  and  on  approach- 
ing the  bedt  found  the  poor  infant 
vrith  one  of  her  arms  burnt  and  her 
side  BO  miserably  scorched,  that  her 
beart  was  nearly  p^ceptible.  She 
hady  howerefy  power  to  tell  her 
parent. that  Shepherd  (the  dog's 
x}ame)  had  taken  her  burning 
cloches  off.  She  sunrived  about  an 
hour  after  being  discovered* 

.     4U$ZZES* 

S7t  Maidstone.— -James  Watts, 
a  soldier  in  the  artillery  at  Wool- 
wich, iK'as  tried  for  a  violent  as* 
sank,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape, 
on  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  gentkman«at  Charlton. 
This  was  a  most  atrocioas  case* 
/is  the  3roung  lady  was  passing  on 
the  4di  of  Jamiary  from  Woolwich 
through  Hanging  Wood»  she  was 
attatked  by  the  prisoner,  who  drew 
a  knife,  and  threatened  to  murder 
her  tf  she  made  any  noise.  She 
however  struggled,  took  the  knife 
from  the  rufi^,  and  contrived  to 
make  her  escapes  He  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  two  years 
imprisonment. 

YoEK.—- Grace  Robmson,  of 
Scnlcoates,  Hull,  was  chared  with 
the  wilful  murder  of  £stAer  Bus* 
tard,  her  sislsr,  by  adminisiering 
the  potson  of  white  anenic  to  her  on 
the  iKkh  qf  October  last. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
stated,  that  the  deceased  Esther 
Boatard  resided  at  Sculcoates,  in 
the  same  house  with  Grace  Robin- 
son and  her  husband*  The  pri- 
soner and  her  sister  lived  upon  very 
bad  terms  with  each  otner,  the 
prisoner  using  the  most  violent  ex- 
pressions tow^rd^  her;    and  this 


was  more  particularly  the  ca» 
since  the  deceased  had  expressed 
an  intention  of  marrying,  upon 
which  occasion  the  prisoner  used 
language  expressive  of  a  very  no* 
lignant  disposition  towards  the  un« 
fortunate  victim  of  her  hatred* 
This  nmnatural  behaviom*,  com* 
bined  with  a  variety  of  suspicioM 
circumstances  attending  her  deaths 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  pri« 
soner,  who  was  charged  by  the 
grtnd  jury  with  having  occasion* 
ed  the  death  of  the  oeceased  by- 
wilfully  administering  white  ai^ 
senic^  eidier  by  her  own  hand,  or  bf 
putting  it  in  the  way  of  the  deceased 
with  an  intention  that  she  should 
take  it. 

Evidence  was  adduced  to  provie 
this  sf^atement.  It  fully  appeared 
that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was 
occasioned  by  poison ;  that  the  pri- 
soner had  purchased  arsenic  a  shoit 
time  before  the  death  of  her  sisteri 
that  she  had  used  very  harsh  ex* 
pressions  to  the  deceased,  who  was 
m  her  usual  state  of  health  the  day 
before  her  deadi ;  that  the  prisoner 
had  offered  indignities  to  the  corpse^ 
and  bad  informed  the  friends  oTdie 
deceased  that  she  had  been  iU  and 
confined  to  her  bed  for  several  day«» 
though  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
been  doing  the  work  of  the  house 
during  that  time  ;  and  thaPno  me* 
dical  aid  had  been  procured  for  the 
unfortunate  ^oman,  whd  etpired 
unassisted  in  great  agony« 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  It 
was  stated  that  the  deceased  was 
bdieved  to  be  subject  to  fits ;  that 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  she 
would  hang  or  drown  herself  ^  and 
that  the  prisoner  had  frequently 
mixed  arsenic  with  soft  soap  to  de- 
stroy the  bugs. 

The  jury,  after  some  considera- 
tion, acquitted  the  prisoner. 

STAFFoap.*-^Th(ese  assises  4i4 

not 
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not  conclude  tincU  eleven  o'clock 
4m  Ssturdajr  se'nnight.  Six  piir 
loners  recehred  sentence  of  death, 
aalj  one  of  whom  was  left  for  exo- 
cmioni  viz.  George  AUen*  of  Up* 
yet  Mayfieldi  who»  it  will  be  recol* 
Iccted^<with  unpaxaUeled  barbarity 
attempted  in  cool  blood  to  murder 
kis  wife»  and  unhappily  succeeded 
in  murdning  three  of  hit  children. 
He  was  executed  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  was  afterwards  dis* 
sected  at  the  infinnaij  at  Stafford. 
The  evening  beiore  William 
Webster,  (who  was  execoted  at 
Derby,  for  poisoning  Mrs.  Daktn 
and 'miss  Roe,  of  rarwicht  near 
Ashbome,  in  that  county)  suffered 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  law,  he 
persiflted  in  his  innocence  in  tlie 
most  solemn  manner,  and  said  he 
should  address  the  people  in  his 
last  moments,  and  declare  himself 
not  guilty.  The  next  morning, 
kowever,  previous  to  hts  receiving 
the  hdy  sacramentt  he  acknow* 
kdged  (to  the  diai^iain  and  three 
odiet  gentlemen)  haying  put  poi- 
son  into  the  a)e»  with  intent  to 
poisMi  Mr.Dakin,  and  that  he,  and 
ne  only,  caused  the  death  of  the 
twi»  women.  On  being  asked,  at 
the  plaee  of  execution,  if  he  had  any 
tMnc;  M  say  to  the  people,  he  re- 
pliea,  **  No»  I  cannot  speak,  I  am 
guilty, 


tp 


Copies  of  two  letters  to  admiral 
Cochrane. 

H.  M.  8.  Fenus,  CarliiU  B^^ 
Bartad^f  J4Uf.  18.     . 

Slf^.^Wfth  great  pleasure  I  le- 
part  to  yon  the  capture,  by  his  ma* 
jesty's  so^  lender  my  command,  «f 
the  French  privateer  brig  Deter« 
Biin^,  from  Guadaloupe,  mcunt- 
ing  fourteen  gtns,  wttha  coin|>le- 
"fient  of  <me  hundred  and  e^ght 
6 


men.  We  saw  her  from  our  mast* 
head,  on  tlie  forenoon  of  the  Ifdl 
tnst.  about  a  hundred  leagues  east 
of  Barbado^s,  and  she  gave  us  a 
chase  of  sixteen  hours.  The  De* 
termini  is  nearly  new,  (being  on 
her  fourth  cruize  only,)  and  a  re^ 
markably  fine  vessel,  coppered  and 
copper-fastened,  out  sixteen  days, 
and  had  not  taken  any  thing. 
I  am,  frc. 

HxvRT  Matsov. 

Jatu  3. 

Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you,  that  hi  pursuance  of  your  Or- 
ders to  me  by  captain  Pigoc»  I  re- 
connoitred the  ports  ef  Gotdatoupe 
and  the  Saints :  after  having  so 
done,  and  perceiving  Do  force  of 
any  consequence,  except  a  bri^,  of 
sixteen  gtnu,  lying  hi  the  Sainti, 
I  left  captain  Pigot,  of  th^  Ciroe» 
off  diat  port,  and  was  proceeding 
to  my  former  stationt  tn  further 
pursuance  of  your  directioas,  when» 
on  the  2d  inst.  as  I  was  beating  to 
windward  between  Martiiaque  and 
Dominique,  I  observed  a  privateer 
sdiooner,  with  a  schooner  and  a 
sloop  in  company,  standing  for 
St.  Pierre's,  with  French  cSltmn 
flying.  I  gave  chase,  and  pre- 
vented diem  from  reaching  that 
poit  $  upon  which  they  sdl  thtee 
anchored  under  a  battery  to  the 
aor^iward,  near  to  the  Peari  Rock, 
and  -very  close  to  the  shore.  It, 
however,  appeared  to  me  practica* 
Ide  to  cut  them  out  in  the  night* 
I  consulted  lieutenant  Coote  on  die 
occasions  who,  with  lientenuit 
Bligh,  volunteered  the  attack  f 
when,  about  eight  o*clocJc^  they 
very  gaUantly  boarded  two  of  the 
vessels,  under  a  roost  tremendous 
firf  of  cannon  aiid  musketry  ftom 
thr  .shore,,  and  brought  them  ont^ 

not« 
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nocwithstanding  thd  enetny  ha4l 
taken  the  precaution  to  unbend 
their  sails.  Our  los8»  howereri  up* 
on  diis  occasion,  has,  I  am  con- 
cerned to  say,  been  considerable^ 
Lieutenant  Coote  has  received  a 
most  desperate  wound  in  the  head, 
which  has  deprived  him  of  his  eye- 
tif^hty  and  I  very  much  apprehend 
Will  eventually  his  life.  One  mtd- 
diipman  was  wounded  by  a  mus* 
ket-ball  in  the  kg,  two  men  were 
killed^  and  eight  more  were  wound-> 
ed ;  a  list  of  which  I  herewith  in«. 
dose*  I  cannot  close  this  account 
without  expressing,  in  the  highest 
terms,  my  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  lieutenants  Coot6 
and  Bligh,  together  with  Messrs. 
Hall,  master's-mate^  Mr.  Sayer, 
Mr*  Carlewis,  and  Mr.  Selby,  mid- 
shipmen, whose  bravery  on  this  oc** 
casion  could  not  be  exceeded  ;  and 
which  I  feel  assured  will  be  the 
means  of  procuring  them  your  ap- 
probation. Messrs.  Horopka  and 
Ratkove,  Russian  young  gentle- 
men, serving  as  mid^ipmen>  and 
Mr.  Collins^  boatswain,  are  also  en- 
titled to  my  warm  praise.  The 
privateer  made  her  escape  with  her 
sweeps,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  1  herewith  in-' 
tk>6e  yxm  a  list  of  the  vessels  cap- 
tured {one  schoon^,  one  sloop, 
French),  and  have  the  honour  to  be 
itc.  W.  Sbl3y. 

Killed.  W.  Torbuct,  ordinary 
seafhan.     W.  Townshend,  marine. 

Wotraded.  W.  Coote,  2d  lieu- 
tenant, dangerous.  Geor^  Sayer, 
midshipman,  not  badly.  P^er 
Pipon,  ordinary,  since  dead.  W. 
Smith,  landman,  not  dangerous. 
Jdin  Burke,  quarter  gunner,  ditto, 
/obn  Tucker,  landman,  dangerous. 
John  Tesdale,  cotporal  of  marineit 
4kt6.  Aifth*  Marley,  ordinary^ 
lightly.    $e»ph.  C14>  Mt^  diM. 


[Another  letter  to  admind  Codi^ 
rane,  fVom  dptain  Saver,  i^iht 
Galatea,  dat^d   off  Ghiadaloupe^ 

Nov.  12,  menttons  the  capture,  of 
the  boats  of  the  frigate,  of  the  lit 
Reunion  schooner  privateer,  c(  xtA 
guns,  withdut  any  loss  on  our 
side.— A  letter  from  capt.  Hodgcv 
of  the  sloop  St.  Christopher's,  states 
the  capture  of  a  French  privateer, 
of  one  gun  and  seventeen  men«  off 
Basseterre ;  and  another  from  lieu- 
tenant Dean,  of  the  brig  Dominicat 
mentions  the  capture  of  the  Basil- 
lisk  row-boat  privateer,  of  one  gun 
and  sixteen  men,  near  Point  • 
Petre-J 

List  of  captures  of  priTateert,  iot» 
made  by  the  ships  of  his  majesty'ib 
squadron  in  the  East  Indies,  ua- 
der  command  of  sir  E.  Pellew^ 
since  last  letum,  per  Tremes- 

.   dous,  Feb.  12, 1806. 

French  schooner  La  Cacottj^ 
having  4  guns,  but  pierced  for  ^ 
and  70  tons,  laden  with  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  taken  off  Diego  Garcia, 
Nov.  27,  1805,  by  the  same  Mp 
and  commander.— French  ship  pri- 
vateer La  Henrietta,  of  ^  gun» 
and  135  men  5  taken  off  Fnar's 
Hood,  June  155,  1806,  by  t!ie  Pow- 
erfal,  R.  Plampin  coipmanden— ■ 
French  brig  privateer  L*Isle  de 
Fhmce,  oTS  guns  and  71  men; 
taken  at  -sea,  April  8,  by  die  Dun- 
can, lord  G.  Stuart  commander, 
desttoyed,— French  ship  privateer 
La  BeHone,  of  80  guns  and  IM 
men ;  taken  off  Basses,  July  12,  by 
the  Powerful,  R.  Plampin  com- 
mander, and  the  K^attiesna^o,  5. 
{Kastasd  commander. — French  brig 
privateer  Vigilante,  of  two  i6poun£ 
ers ;  taken  at  Muscat,  ,fnly  21,  by 
the  Concorde^  J,  Cramer  oom- 
mander.— ^French  ketch  LaOharles, 
•f  ^gttnt,  l§  jnen,  and  55  tons^ 
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ttOcen  it  Il0lirigtie»  Jnlj  15,  by  the 
Se»fk>wer»  lieutexumt  Oven  com* 
ID3imler,^-~Fvendi  ship  privateer 
L^Er^ilien}  of  18  guns  and  150 
Watmt  taken  at  sea,  September  £9| 
bf  the  .CuHoden,  Christopher  Cole 
f08)o*ander.  This  \ut  includes  17 
laercbant  vcsseli  of  dificreiit  sizes. 

APRIL. 

4 

l^tSTRI^UTlONOrTHB  BRlTlSIt  Nl* 
VAL  FORCS. 

The  report  up  to  April  1 :  — 
Ships  of  the  line  at  sea,  88  )  ditto 
fro;n  50  to  44,  13  $  frigates,  116; 
sloops,  &c.  146;  C[un*bngs  and 
small  vessels,  172--Total,  5S5.— 
The  whole  in  commission— of  the 
Hoe,  145 1  fifties,  ftc.  20;  frigates 
166  9  sloops,  $cc.  207 ;  gun  bri^s, 
Ifccw  233. — Giand  total,  771  ships 
of  war. 

CaiK.  CON. 

An  action  came  on  to  be  tried 
at  the  kut  assizes  of  Dundalk,  be- 
fcre  the  hon.  justice  Fox  and  a 
jspecial  jury. — ^The  damages  were 
laidatiaOOOiL 

The  plaintiff,  John  Henry,  of 
Richard^wn,  esq.  the  rcr.  — 
Murphy,  vicar  of  Stabannon,  de- 
fendant. 

Mr.  Dunn  opened  the  case  oa^ 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  in  an  ela- 
borate and  feeling  address  to  the 
jury»  and  stated  the  enormity  of 
the  defendant's  conduct,  to  his 
£riend  and  benefactor^  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms ;  who,  until  the  ill- 
fated  period  of  the  ciefendant's  re* 
stdence  in  his  neighbourhood,  en* 
joyed  every  domestic  comfort  and 
Ittppiness ;  and  to  -add  to  his  infa* 
jny,  he  was  himself  a  married  roaui 
with  a  family  of  children..  The 
learned  counsel  .went  at  grc^at 
length  into  a  review  of  the  basen^ 
ana  turpitude  pf  the  defendant's 
^nind,  in  depriving  ^  respcGiab)( 
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and  worthy  man  of  the  affections  oi 
the  partner  of  his  cares  and  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

Sever.^  respectable  wimesses 
proved,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs%  Henry, 
prior  to  the  defendants  mterconrse 
in  his  houie,  lived  on  tenns  of  mu^ 
tual  l6ve  and  affection. 

Other  wimesses  deposed^  that 
they  frequently  saw  the  defendant 
take  unwarrant^e  liberties  with 
Mrs.  Henry,  degrading  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  virtuous  woman  ;  and 
that  the  defendant,  in  the  alwenoe 
of  Mr.  Henry,  freauently  visited 
her  at  unseasonable  iiours. 

Tlie  evidence  given  by  the  above 
witnesses  was  nearly  conclusive  of 
a  criminal  connection  between  the 
parties ;  but  their  guilt  was  proved 
m  the  clearest  manner  by  a  yonng 
gentleman,  who  was  a  tutor  in  the 
family,  whose  testimony,  on  his  di- 
rect and  cross^ncamination,  we 
deem  wholly  unfit  to  meet  the  pub* 
lie  eve. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  short  tone^ 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  4000A  damages,  and  Sd, 
costs* 

POLtCB.— QUEEK-SQVAaa. 

Scats  m  Pariiammfm 

On  Tuesday  Richard.  Andrews 
underwent  an  examinaaon  on  a 
charge  of  swindling. 

Colonel  Davison  (not  of  St» 
James's-square)  stated,  that  he  be- 
came ac<|uainOBd  with  the  prisoner 
in  the  Kmg's  Bench.  It  was  very 
material  for  th^  colonel  to  get  a 
seat  ta  piirliaroent ;  and  as  the  prir 
soner  had  often  represented  himself 
a^  intimately  connected  with  some 
of  the  first  characters  in  the  coun^ 
try,  the  colonel^disclosed  his  afiiirs 
to  him,  who  undertook  to  forward 
Kis  intention.  He  described  hhn- 
self  as  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  ^tl^Q  earl  of  ^esborougb,  lord^ 

Fit*^ 
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¥iuw31iam«  R,  Spencfer*  ^e«  ftom 
whom  he  received  contrib«iuons 
"While  in  prison*  After  ihe  colonel 
bad  kft  the  ben^bi  he  frequently 
tvUeved  him  with  pecuBifltry  trifle^^ 
xifi  he  wa«  Ubeimted  by  the  itm^ 
vent  act}  and  he  then  carried  bis 
twelen^ions  to  the  estremei  by  ob^ 
aenriog  that  he  had  been  offmd  a 
seat  in  parliafneM  by  earl  Fittewil* 
liaim  biit  it  woidd  ill  become  him 
to  accept  it|  having  been  so.  re* 
rently  libemted ;  ana  he  could,  bjy 
the  iaterea  of  the  ea^l  of  Bes- 
borongh,  have  tl>e  honoar.  con* 
ferred  on  the  «i>lond|  as  it  was  by 
the  intere&t  of  that  earl  that  lord 
fltzwiUiam's  promise  was  to  be 
realiaed«  The  oolonel  went  to  dine 
mrith  B«  .Gkddsmidy  €sq.  at  B^ter 
hampum*  mid  the  pxh(mer  accom* 
panied  htm  in  his  carriage  to  the 
earl  of  Besboroi^gb's  nouse,  at 
the  same  i^laee*  but,  the  earl  wias 
frofki  hqjpofi*  He  saw  the  prisoner 
again  in  a  day  or.  two*  wh^n  he  in- 
formed him  thiftli  he  had  cony<^se4 
vFith  the  ewl  of  B0sborougb  on 
the  subject  of  a  seat  in  parliameotf 
and  the  earl  jocosely  remarked,  **  I 
^ottld  conceive  yoii  to  be  a  Don 
Quixote  to  want  a  seat,  after  taking 
the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  act.'' 
The  ccmvenHUion  then  became 
more  seriou^^  and  the  colond*  as 
kb  friend,  was  to  have  the  seat  pro* 
nrised  by  earl  FitzwiUiam.  The 
prisoner  went  on  to  state,  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  noble  earl, 
who  had  four  boroughs  in  Ireland^ 
and  who  wpuld  di^se  of  tbism  at 
4000A  each;  and  if  the  colonel 
ibould  have-  other  friends  td  ac- 
commodate, he  might  have  th^ 
preference^  as. the  noble  earl  had 
authorixed  hinvto  fipd  candidates. 
The  colonel  found  candidates  for 
all  the  boroughs  tlie  prisoner  had 
talked  of,  and.  by  his  desiri^  the 


money  was  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  a  banker.  The  candidates,  wheii 
they  became  members,  were  to  re- 
tain their  seats  for  five  years,  ig 
oue  of  a  dtssolutioa  of  parliament. 
Th^' colonel  here  obsa-ved,  diat.hf 
had  such  fiill  confidence  in  the  pri^ 
so2ter»  as  by  his. artifices  to  have 
been  led  away  in  a  manner  tha( 
made  him  look  more  like  an  .ac« 
complice  th^m  a  dupe.  He  ha4 
been  so  deceived  by  the  pJaHsIhle 
pretences,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
prisoner's  conductt  that  his  mtni 
was  tranquiUised ;  thus  be  hod  ob- 
tained of  him  ^the  colonel)  and  his 
friends,  by  his  recommendation^ 
4000/.  he  having  got  2000/.  in  two 
payments,  as  )»e  saidf  for  the  earl 
of  fiesborough,  as  part  of  the  con- 
siderati(»i  for  the  boroughs  in  Ire* 
land.  The  other  money  consisted 
in  relieving  the  temporary  erof* 
barrassments  of  the  prisoner,  an4 
accepting  his  bills.  The  colonel 
had  accepted  bills  for  a  carriage^ 
which  the  prisoner  had  h«id  mstdo 
bk  Poland-street,  also  for  his  stud, 
ftc«  besides  those  of  different  trades- 

Cropleu  The  colonel  having  at 
nffth  entertained  some  suspicion 
pf  Vie  prisoner^  waited  on  the  earl 
pf  BesbOTOUgh ;  when  he  found  hi^ 
suspicions  realized. 

The  earl  of  Besborongh  stated^ 
that  he  knew  no  more  of  the  pri- 
soner than  having  received  letters 
from  him  while  in  prison,  asking 
relief,  which  he  granted  to  him  ia 
trifles.  He  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  relaied  respecting  the 
boroughs,  and  the  other  nobkmaii 
who  had  been  talked  of  knew  n9 
more  of  the  prisoner  than  having 
afforded  relief  tp  his  distresses. 

A  gentleman  who  had  agreed  te 
purchase  one  of  the  boroughs, 
proved,  that  he  had  paid  the  pri- 
soner 4067.  9S  part  of  die  con:iidera» 
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itont  aad  had  hten  completely  fiiis*^ 
led. 

Tli«  prisoner  was  committed  for 
ftc-exsiinination. 

He  forinerlf  kept  hlft  canisge 
iMid  a  dasliing  etjuipage  tn'Hw> 
BMSOn-street,  Piccadilly ;  bat  he  Wal 
kpptehended  in*  an  obscure  lodging 
tt  WestmifBtefr. 

Oit  Frid^^y,  Riehard  Andrews 
was  brought  up  to  answer  some 
IMher   charges   preferred    against 


Mr.  Harnsy  an  old  gendeman» 
fljQeged,  that  he  was  a  surgeon 
and  inan<-inidwife»  in  the  Strand  $ 
be  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
prisoner  in  1600>  and  then  n^ded 
m  TheobaldVroad.  Mr.  Harris 
accidentally  met  a  lady  in  the 
street  on  the  Sd  of  October^  and  it 
being  at  a  late  hour  he  saw  her  to 
ber  residence  in  £dward-!treety  Ca- 
Tendish-squase.  This  lady  tufn^et 
out  to  be  the  prisoner's  wife,  and 
^e  prisoner  expressed  his  thanics 
for  Uie  obligation  to  Mr.  Harris. 
The  prisoner  begged  of  the  com- 
plainant to  come  and  dine  With 
mm ;  the  ofler  was  accepted,  atid* 
from  an  intimacy  which  afterwards 
subsistedy  he  became  the  prisoner's 
family  surgeon»  and  delivered  Mn. 
Andrews  of  an  infant  in  February 
1801  •  The  prisoner  soon  after 
took '  apartments  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ha^Sy  and  remained  there 
until  June  1802.  H^  kept'  his 
carriage  at  this  time.  He  tiaed  to 
repr^ent  himself  a»  the  brother  of 
flie  proprietor  of  the  powder-mills 
att  Darnord.  Mr.  Harris  was  em- 
ntoyed  by  the  prisoner^  with  whom 
be  used  to  ride  in  his  carriage,  to 
give  his  opinion  in  regara  to 
Jesuits'  bai4,  opium,  aira  odier 
drties,  which  he^  the  prison^Ti 
used  to  purchase  in  «onstderalbl« 
i^uantities.    The  eomfkuaadt  sup^ 


^d  widi  die  prisoner,  and  wait 
others,  in  April  liOl,  and  after 
the  company  had  all  drunk  freely, 
the  complainant  became  stupid, 
and  the  company  left  the  room  for 
two  or  thrc*  minutes  x  on  their  re- 
turn a  quantity  of  papers  was  ^ 
Ubited  on  the  tables  and  pieseBitd 
by  one  of  thein  to  the  compIainaBt 
for  him  to  ^gn  each  of  them,  as  a 
witness*— Mr.  Harris  did  not  fcnaw 
what  papers  they  wete,  ha  being 
l^ouch  inebriated.  The  compiafB« 
ant  had  reason  to  beKeve  that 
opium  had  been  mixed  in  his  drink, 
from  the  siioation  he  Mt  himsctf 
in  the  neit  mommg.  The  com* 
plainant  had  n»t  signed  tfaase  pa- 
pers many  days  berore  he  was  ar- 
xtested,  at  the  suit  of  Mn  Barrow, 
drug^t,  in  die  Stnind,' though  tm- 
conscious  of  baving  contracted  a 
debt  with  that  gendsmkn.  This 
business  was,  how««er,  S€ittlcd| 
after  one  of  the  abbve  -paity  bad 
paid  him  a  visit  Minleiii  a  lockm]K 
Ronse.  The  complaihant  was  in 
an  iH  state  of  kealdi,  and  on  a  cer« 
tain  day  die  prisoner  advised  Mm 
tiDts^e  (ui  airing  with  biminhii 
Carriage.  On  mdir  arrival  near 
WestmiasterUiridge  d^  prisonef 
aliped,  and  observed,  that  be 
was  going  to  fctdi  another  gentiky 
man,-  and 'in-  d  fcw  minntes  after 
arrived  with  die  ^tleman,  who 
mrned  out  to  be- a  bailUf.  Mn 
Han^is  was  arrelted  agun  widioat 
having  concracfied  a  debt,  and  was 
driven  in  his  carriage  to  the  Kill's 
Bench,  where  he  remained  nntil 
October  1604',  when  iiewas  libe- 
rated under  the  insotvtnt  debtor* 
act.  He  always  thought  Vk* 
Andrews  a  creel  man,  smd  be  re« 
fleeted  oh^his  conduct  with  honor* 
The  prisoner  called^  at  bi«  house 
again  xftMr  bis  release  firom  prison, 
and  observing  a  trlosel-door  open. 
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he  reached  dowi^  a  box  containing 
pbte  of  the  value  of  100/.,  and 
raided  it*  Mr.  HarrU  was  called 
into  his  front*shop»  whiie  the  pri- 
soner had  the  box  in  hts  hand*  and 
on  hit  return  the  f»i$oner  had  gone 
up  stairs.  Mr.  Harris  was  mudi 
agiutedy  and  on  going  after  the 
|>risaner»  found  he  was  oft  with  the 
box.  Mr.  Harris  saw  the  prisoner 
again  in  the  evening)  and  be  observe 
cU»  that  he  made  a  tempotarj  use  of 
ihe  plate  to  save  himself  from  being 
nrrestedt  and  he  promised  from 
dty  to  day  to  return  it ;  but  he  at 
length  absconded^  and  bv  informa- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  wik  the  pro-> 
Derty  v/as  traced  to  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Parker»  pawnbroker,  Fleet- 
street^  where  122/.  bad  been  ad* 
vaaced  on  it.  The  plate,  it  ap* 
peared,  was  the  property  of  h  West 
India  merchant,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Harris ;  and 
it  was  left  in  the  house  of  the  fi^ther 
for  protection  while  the  merchant 
was  abroad. 

Another  charge  was  made  a- 
gainst  the  prisoner  bj  a  young 
man,  whose  mother  had  been 
duped  by  him  of  *J2l,  This  traced 
the  swindling  career  of  the  prisoner 
to  as  early  a  period  as  1797*  A 
great  part  of  this  sum  was  for  ap- 
parel for  a  woman  with  whom  he 
cohabited.  The  accuser  had  seen 
the  prisoner  with  sir  Watkin  Lewes, 
who  had  promised  to  pay  the  debt 
if  the  prisoner  did  not ;  but  tbs^ 
young  man  said,  he  had  recently 
seen  sir  Watkin,  who  hud  also  a 
charge  to  prefer  against  the  pri- 
<soner» 

W.  Brown,  late  coachman  to  the 
prisoner,  appeared  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories relative  to  the  obtain- 
ine  goods  of  hit*  Asser,  the  pro- 
prietor of 'a  china  warehouse,  who 
mras  sot,  however,  present.     The 


coachman  wore  the  same  hand- 
some  livery  (blue  and  silver),  as 
was  provided  for  him  by  she  pri- 
soner. 

The  magistrate  informed  the 
prisoner^  that  his  situation  wore  at 
serious  aspect;  for  he  stood  charge 
ed  with  felony.  The  prisoner  ob- 
served, he  had  been  advised  to  saj 
nothlne  until  he  appeared  before  a 
jury ;  but  he  had  feelings  which, 
irritated  by  an  abominable  ctwh- 
spi^cy,  compelled  him  to  speak. 
He  entered  |into  a  vindication  of 
his  conduct  ti  a  &nn  manner,  vend 
protested  his  innocence.  He  alsci 
begged  of  the  persons  present,  to 
suspend  their  judgment  till  the 
hour  of  tri;U.  The  magis^ate  ob- 
served, that  it  was  astonishing  that 
the  prisoner  should  make  solemn 
asseverations  of  his  innocence,  when 
it  was  palpal^le,  that  without  for- 
tune,, or  any  visible  means  of  ob- 
taining support,  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  keep  a  carriiige  and 
snn^tuous  equipage.-— Thm  had 
been  a  multiplicity  of  persons  at 
the  office  to  substantiate  charts 
a^nst   him;    and   he,   the  fn^- 

fistmte^  considered  it  the  duty  of 
is  official  situation  to  remand  the 
prisoner,  for  the  furdier  tnvestiga- 

•  txon  of  his  conduct.      He  was  ac- 
cordingly remanded. 

On  Friday,  Mark  Yonn^,  who 
surrendered  himself  to  Chi^pman 
and  Trotr,  as  they  were  coming 
to  town  from  Hertford  assizes,  was 
examined  a  second  time.  On  his 
first  confession  before  a  magistrate, 
that,  about  twelve  years  ago,  in 
company  with  William  Woodward, 
he  murdered  Dr.  Bailey,  near  Long 
Sutton,  Lincolnshire ;  being  then 
questioned,  if  he  remained  in  the 
same  mind,  he  recanted,  and  said, 

*  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  w;is 
about,  and  that  it  was- all  Mse 
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whieb  lie  hsA  fmaetlj  foxed^  and 
that  Woodward  was  perfectly  in* 
aocentv-^Teadmonialt  from  per- 
sons of  respectability  in  the  coon** 
Sr  being  offered  in  behalf  of 
oodward»  for  strict  honesty  and 
JbdttStrf,  he  was  discharged.— 
YouQg  was  detained^  to  be  con* 
Tejed  to  Lincoln  gaoU  as  a  pi]OTOr 
case  to  come  before  a  Jury.  This 
proved  aftferwards  to  be  a  wicked 
calumny  invented  by  Young* 

On  Saturday  s^'nntght^  as  Mrs. 
Williasnst  with  a  gentleman  and 
two  of  her  children,  were  goine  in 
lusr  chai-iot  from  ^ClUhill  to  Hen* 
don»  the  coachman  drove  against  a 
cart,  by  which  he  was  thrown  from 
the  boj^.  Tbt  horses  then  set  off 
at  full  speedy  and  passed  another 
cart  so  closely  as  to  strike  the 
handle  off  the  cbariot-door«.  Mr. 
W.  was  at  a  friend's  house  on  the 
road  when  his  chariot  passed,  and 
beard  the  shrieks  of  his  wife  and 
children  without  being  able  to  af* 
ford  them  assisunce.  The  gende* 
man  at  length  junaped  ouK«  and 
escaped  unhurt.  The  carriage* 
ctoor,  the  flapping  o^  ^ich  a^* 
mented  the  fright  of  the  animals, 
then  caught  in  a  hedge,  and  for  a 
moment  checked  the  animals'  ca* 
reer,  but  they  soon  set  off  again 
witb  equal  rapidity  ;  till  at  length 
they  broke  the  traces,  leaving  the 
carriage  behind,  and  providentially 
neither  Mrs*  W.  nor  the  children 
suffered  any  other  injury  than  what 
resulted  from  the  fright.  The 
coachman  had  three  nbs  brokeui 
and  such  a  severe  contusion  on  his 
head,  that  his  life  is  despraired  o£ 

A  few  days  since,  as  miss  Brown, 
danghter  of  a  picture*dealer  in 
Crown*strcet»  Seven  Diali^  was  at* 
tendiqg  an  infirm  relation,  her 
clothes  caught  fire,  and,  before  as- 
sistance comd  be  afforded,  she  was 


burnt  in  such  a  dreadful  mannei*, 
that,  notwithstanding  immediate 
surgical  aid,  she  continu^  in  the 
most  excruciatii^  torture  for  a  few 
hours,  when  she  expired. 

Monday  morning,  Ridiard  Ket^^ 
tlefield  was,  after  a  short  time 
spent  in  prayer  with  the  chaplaint 
launched  into  eternity  bom  the 
platform  greeted  on  the  top  of  the 
lodge  of  the  Surrey  county  gaol» 
in  llorsemonger-lane.  He  died 
very  penitent,  and  has  left  a  wife 
and*  five  children,  who  must  of 
course  becdhie  dependent  on  the 
parish  of  Putney  for  support  ^  the 
youn^t  IS  only  six  weeks  old.  He 
was  m  tlie  chapel  on  Sunday  tq 
hear  the  condemned  serxAoti,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Duncan  (the 
gardener),  and  their  behaviour  was 
pious,  devout,  and  resigned  to  their 
tkte.  The  execution  of  the  latter 
was  re$pited,andhe  was  pardoned  on 
condition  of  transportation  for  life* 

Admkalty'offict^  Afrtl  4. 

A  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Trou- 
bridge,  bart.  introduces  the  fol* 
lowing : 

Gtiyhoufidf  Java  Sea^  Jutj  27* 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  in* 
form  you  that  his  majesty's  shipt 
Greyhound  and  Hamer,  after  de^ 
stroy  ing,  on  the  ♦th  of  July,  under 
the  fort  of  Manada,  the  Dutch 
company's  brig  Chriniaii  Eliza^ 
beth,  armed  with  ei^t  guns,  and 
having  a  complement  of  eighty 
men,  stood  across  the  Molucco  sea 
to  the  island  of  Tidon,  when  they 
captured,  on  the  6th,  another  of  the 
enemy's  cruizers,  called  the  Bek 
gica,  armed  with  twelve  guns,  and 
manned  with  thirty <two  men ;  frooi 
dience  proceedmg  to  the  westward, 
on  tbe  evening  of  the  25th  of  July 
four  sail  of  snips  were  dcictied 
passing  through  the  strtJgbts  cf 
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Salajer;    immediate   chase    was 

given  to  diem ;  and»  by  iiine»  I 
ad  the  satisfaction  of  seeingthem 
lying-to  between  the  small  jDutch 
posts  of  Bontfaean  and  BaIacomba« 
at  abont  seren  m3es  distance  from 
the  shore.  I  easily  made  out  one 
of  diem  to  be  a  mgate,  and  an- 
odier  a  corvette ;  but  a  third  had 
so  macfa  the  appearance  of  a  line 
of  battle  ship,  that  both  captain 
Troobridge  and  myself  deemed  it 
prudent  to  watt  till  day-lieht  be- 
fore we  examined  them.  We  ac- 
cordingly lay-to  during  the  night, 
at  two  miles  distance  to  windward. 
As  the  day  brokei  I  had  the  pW* 
sore  of  finding  the  ship  tdiich  had 
forced  on  us  cautionary  measures, 
was  a  large  two-decked  ship,  re^ 
sembling  an  English  Indiaman. 
The  enemy  (for  thev  proved  to  be 
a  Dutch  squadron)  immediately 
drew  out  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
larboard  tack,  under  their  topsails ; 
the  frigate  .uking  her  station  in 
the  van,  an  armed  ship  astern  of 
her,  the  large  ship  in  the  centre, 
and  the  corvette  in  the  rear.  For- 
tunately for  us,  the  frigate,  by 
ibre-reachin?  upon  her  second  a- 
stem,  caused  a  small  qpening  in 
their  line.  It  was  suggested  tp  me 
by  Mr.  Martin,  master  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Greyhound,  that,  if  we 
could  close  with  the  enemv  whilst 
in  that  position,  our  attack  might 
be  made  to  advantage ;  accord* 
ingly,  under  French  colours,  we 
bore  op,  as  with  an  intenUon  to 
9peafc  the  frigate ;  and  when  with* 
in  hail,  all  mrther  disguise  being 
unnecessary,  we  shifted  our  eo* 
loan,  and  commenced  firing,whtch 
was  instantly  returned  with  a 
smartness  and  spirit  that  evinced 
they  were  fully  prepared  for  the 
contest.'  The  Harrier,  who  had 
kept  close  astern  of  the  Grey- 
hound, on  seeing  her  engaged, 
lt07. 


bore  round  up,  and  passed  be* 
tween  the  frigate  and  ner  second 
astern,  raked  them  both,  the  latter 
with  such  efiect,  that  they  bore  up 
in  succession  to  return  her  fire, 
thus  leaving  the  frigate  separated 
from  them.  Being  resolved  to 
avail  myself  of  this  advantage,  and 
being  anxious  to  be  in  a  position 
for  supporting  the  Harrier,  now 
engaged  in  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  line,  I  wore  close  round 
the  frigate's  bows,  raking  her  se- 
verely while  passing;  and  when 
on  the  starboard  boWj  by  throw- 
ing our  sails  aback,  we  fell  into 
the  desired  position.  The  canno- 
nade from  the  Greyhound  was  now 
admirable,  while  that  of  die  frigate 
'  visibly  slackened;  and  at  last,  after 
an  action  of  forty  minutes,  wholly 
ceased.  On  haiHng«  to  kno<^  if 
they  had  struck,  tney  answered 
they  had  t  and  lieutenant  Home 
took  immiedtate  possession  of  her. 
On  directing  her  fire  on  the  ships 
astern,  they  all  followed  her  ex- 
ample, except  the  corvette,  who, 
from  being  m  the  rear,  had  suf- 
fered litde  from  the  action,  and 
now  made  off  towards  the  shore. 
Captain  Troubridge  immediately 
wore  in  pursuit  of  ner,  sending  at 
the  same  time  a  boat  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  large  ship  (whose  fire 
he  had  nearly  silenced  early  in  the 
action).  Perceiving  the  corvette 
sailed  remarkably  weU,  and  diat 
she  could  spread  more  canvass  than 
the  Harrier,  her  mast  and  rigging 
being  entire,  I  recalled  the  latter 
from  a  diase  which  was  likely  to 
be  fruitless.  The  prizes  proved  to 
be  the  Dutch  Republican  frigate 
Pallas,  of  36  guns,  commanded  by 
N.  S.  Aalbers,  a  captain  in  the 
Dutch  navy ;  the  Victoria,  a  two- 
decked  ship,  of  about  800  tons, 
commanded  by  Kiaas  Kenkin,  se- 
nior captain  in    the  Dutch  com- 
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pany's  serried ;  and  th^  Batftvlay  ai 
ship  of  about  500  tons,  commaiid- 
ed  by  W.  De  Val,  a  captain  in  the 
same  service :  both  the  company's 
ihips  are  armed  for  the  purpose 
of  war,  and  richly  laden  with  rhe 
produce  of  the   Moluccas.      The 
ship  which  escaped,  I  learn  from 
cur  prisoners,  was  the  Republican 
corvette   William,    mounting   20 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  manned 
i^ith  110  men.    The  support  and 
assistance    I  have   received  from 
captain  Troubridge,  on  every  other 
occasion,  (through  a  difficult  and 
perilous  navigation,)  I  attribute  to 
the  same  talents,  ability,  and  zeal, 
which  he  so  nobly  displayed  on 
tliis  one.     I  feel  happy  in  an  op- 
portunity for  recommending  Mr. 
jPurvis  Home,  first  lieutenant   of 
the  Greyhound,  a  deserving  good 
officer,  who  proved  that  innate  cou» 
rage  was  to  be  assisted  by  experience, 
and  I  reaped  the  benefit  of  that 
which  he  had  acquired  at  Copen- 
hagen,   by  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  me.     The  fire 
from  the*  main  decks,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it,  is  tlje  best  enco- 
mium on  lieutenants  Andoe  and 
Whitehead  ;   but   I    beg  leave  to 
add,  that  their  conduct  has  been 
as  good  and  exemplary  on  every 
other  occasion*     I  have  had  cause 
to  speak  of  Mr,  Martin  in  the  body 
of  tnis  letter  ;  1  can  only  -^dd^  that 
he  is  a  credit  to  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs.     The  behaviour 
of  the  warrant  officers  and  mid- 
jhipmen    was    highly   becoming; 
from  among  the  latter  I  bog  leave 
to  recommend  Messrs.  Harris,  Bray, 
Grace,  and  Majoribanks,  as  young 
officers    deserving  of   promotion. 
The  coolness,  bravery,  and  good 
conduct  of  the  petty  officers  and 
ship's  company,  were  such  as  would 
make  it  tedious,  difficult,  and  per- 
OS  invidious,  to  attempt  to  par- 


ticularize their  individiial  merits; 
they  have  long,  by  their  ezcellent 
behaviour,  had  a  claim  on  my 
gratitude,  and  they  now  have  one 
on  my  admiration ;  suffice  it  thea 
to  say,  that  an  enthusiastic  couragt 
reigned  throughout  xbc  ship ;  socl| 
as  I  fancy  belongs  to  Britons 
alone.  Captain  Troubridge  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  uie  Har« 
rier ;  he  has  requested  me  to  make 
known  the  great  assistance  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  the  very  exemplary 
conduct  of  acting  lieutenar.*  C. 
Hole,  and  Mr.  R.  Qualst,  the  mas- 
ter, In  expressing  his  approba* 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  warrant 
and  petty  officers,  he  mentions 
Messrs.  Coffin  and  Mttford,  mid* 
shipmen,  especially ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  that  both  of 
them  have  served  their  time.  For 
all  oth^  particulars  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  you  to  the  inclosed  reports, 
from  the  perusal  of  which  you  will 
perceive  how  much  his  majesty's 
shifts  have  suffered  in  their  masts 
and  rigging ;  but  you  will  peiv. 
ticipate  in  the  joy  which  I  feel, 
that  our  loss  has  been  trifling 
when  compared  witli  that  of  the 
enemy.    I  have,  &c. 

.  £.  ELPHrKSTOKB. 

Greyhound,    ]    killed    and    S. 
wounded.j^Harrier,   S  w»unded« 
— Total,  i  killed,  and  1 1  wounded. 

Officers  slightly  wounded.--^ 
Greyhound,  James  Wood,  boat- 
swain ;  George  Majoribanks,  mas- 
ter's mate ;  and  John  Bradferdy 
clerk. 

On  board  the  ships  :—PftnaSy 
S  killed,  and  S^  wounded.  (The 
captain,  pilot,  and  ^  seamen,  since 
dead).— Victoria,  2  killed. — Bata« 
via,  2  killed  and  7  wounded.  Tlie 
lieutenant  and  one  seaman  since 
dead.— Total,  12  kUled,  39  wound- 
ed. 

Officer 
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Officer  kiHed,— Batavia,  P.  HuU 
ienbosy  first  lieutenant. 

Officers  wounded  :-*PaUas>  K« 
S.  Aalberty  captain,  since  dead; 
W*  Stander,  second  lieutenant ;  £• 
C.  Herson,  fifth  lientenant;  A. 
Edetz,  midshipman ;  T.  Ammbani 
clerk.-^Batavia,  ■  F.  H.  Mammseli 
lieutenant ;  Genit  Fi«derickS|  ditto, 
since  dead. 

E.  Elphinstonb. 

6.  Holywell,  Flintshire.  This 
day,  twenty-seven  men  were  killed 
in  a  coal-mine,  owing  to  the  fire- 
damp arising.  They  were  drawn 
pp  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  so 
Dianfiled  as  scarcely  to  be  known 
by  their  relations.  The  scene  of 
distress  that  took  place,  masters 
ail  description;  wives  screamine 
out  for  their  dead  husbands^  chir> 
dren  for  their  fathers*  One  poor 
woman,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her  bus- 
ban^y  ^ell  into  a  fit,  and  expired 
immediately;  another,  from  the 
fright,  immediately  fell  into  labour, 
and  wa$  delivered  on  the  spot. 
The  accident  was  occasioned  by 
the  steifard  of  the  mine  neglecting 
to  have  tlie  damp  drawn  out; 
36rhich  was  perceived  by  the  miners 
not  long  before  {t  aro^.  One  hu* 
mane  man  went  down  to  save  as 
many  as  he  could.  He  brought 
mp  four  alive.  He  then  returned 
to  save  a  little  boy,  only  nine  years 
rid.  The  child  leaped  on  his  back, 
and  in  that  manner  was  brought 
near  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  but  the 
current  of  air  was  too  much  for 
him — he  gave  one  gasp,  and  ex- 
pired* 

7.  Lately,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
Rev*  Richard  Codrington's,  at  Sta- 
ple«Teve,  near  Taunton,  which  en- 
tirely consumed  the  Parsonage- 
house»  and  the  whole  of  his  furni- 
ture, clothes,  &c.  Fortunately,  as 
it  happened  by  day,  no  lives  were 


lost.  What  rendered  the  scene 
truly  distressing  was,  Mrs,  Codring- 
ton's being  about  to  be  confined 
for  her  tenth  child. 

10.  Matthew  Datey  was  indict* 
ed  for  violently  assaulting  and 
cruelly  beating  and  ill-treating  his 
wife,  Maria  Daley. 

The  case  excited  considerable 
interest,  from  the  elegant  manners 
and  prepossessing  appearance  of 
the  prosecutrix.  She  said  that  she 
had  been  prevailed  upon,  some 
years  since,  to  elope  from  the  abode 
of  her  parents,  by  a  young  gentle- 
man of  family  and  fortune  who 
had  seduced  her.  She  quitted 
England,  and  went  to  reside  with 
him  in  Ireland,  where  she  was  sur*- 
rounded  by  wealth  and  splendour. 
After  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed,  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  defendant,  who  disclosed 
to  her  his  passion,  assuring  h(?r, 
that  if  she  would  leave  her  pro- 
tector, he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
She  was  sensible  of  her  own  de- 
graded situation,  that  of  living  as 
the  mistress  of  the  mrm  who  had 
seduced  her  j  and  having  learned 
that  the  defendant  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  attorney  in  Dublin,  she 
resolved  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man,  rather  than  remain  the 
*  mistress  of  a  rich  one.  She  left  her 
«educe^,^and  was  married  to  the  de- 
fendant about  a  vear  since.  'Fhcv 
had  not,  however,  been  married 
more  than  three  weeks,  when  she 
discovered  the  violence  and  depra- 
vity of  her  husband's  disposition. 
He  beat  her,  sold  off  her  furniture, 
and  turned  her  into  the  street. 
She  quitted  Ireland,  and  sought 
an  asylum  once  more  under  tlie 
roof  of  her  parents,  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk.  The  defendant  followed, 
and  found  her  out.  He  compelled 
her  to  come  to  London,  and  forced 
her  upon  means  to  obtain  their  mu- 

(G2)  tual 
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tuul  support,  which  she  blushed  to  The  defendant  deai^d  that  he 

think  of.     In  that  way  be  bad  for  was  legally  married  to  the  prose* 

months  kept  up  the  appearance  of  cutriz  ;  and  said  that  he  had  given 

a  gentleman,  daily  compelling  her  a  trarelling  clergyman  in  Ireland 

ta  expose  her  person  and  her  con-  half-a^guinea  to  perform  the  ser* 

sdtutKm  to  the  hire  of  every  loose  vice,  but  that  the  marriage  was  not 

obtruder,  with  this  especial  remark,  lawful ;  thus  adding  an  additicmal 

that  she  was  to  be  careful  in  se-  circumstance  to  the  catalogue  of 

lecting  old  admirers,  or  he  should  his  depravities, 
be  jealous. 

[Here  the  defendant  interrupted  QuiEN-scuAai. 
her  narrative,  by  saying,  that  when 

be  so  stated  he  was  dnnkinc;  eiam'  Mr.    Andrews    underwent    a 

fa^  and  might  be  elevated  oeyond  fourth  examination.  The  first  wit- 

the  bounds  of  discretion.]  ness  called  was  Mrs.  Harris,  the 

Mrs.  Daley  continued*    The  de»  wife    of  the   merchant  who  had 

fendant's  brutality,   even  though  lost  his   plate,   and    the    daugh« 

she  was  sacrificing  her  feelings  and  ter  of  Harris  from  whose  house  it 

her  health  for  his  support,  was  be-  was  said  to  have  been  stolen*    Thb 

yond  example ;  he  beat  her,  and  lady  corroborated  what  had  been 

turned  her  into  the  street  naked  at  advanced  by  Mr.  Young,  who  re« 

midnight.  She  was  again  obliged  to  deemed  the  plate, 

leave  him,  and  took  obscure  lodg-  Mr.  Brown,  who  resides  in  the 

lugs  in  the  Edgware  road.     The  neighbourhood  of  Bedford>square, 

defendant  again  found  her  out,  and  stated,  that  he  lived  on  an  inde- 

beat  her  till  her  screams  brought  pendent  property,  and  first  became 

the  mistress  of  the  house  to  her  re-  acq^ Minted  witli  the  prisoncrr  in  the 

lief,  and  probably  saved  her  life.  King's  Bench,  a  few  months  since. 

She  was  at  that  time  without  food,  He  (Mr.  B.)  wsis  discharged  by 

or  money  to  purchase  it ;  and  while  the    msolvent  act    as  well  as  the 

the  female  alluded  to  was  giving  prisoner,  and  about  the  same  time  ; 

her  nourishment  below  stairs,  and  they  had  become  the  most  Intimate 

advising  her  to  get  the  protection  fnends :   and  Mr/  Andrews  after 

of  the  law,  the  defendant,  who  re?-  his  release  lived  in  Great  Russe!- 

mained  in  her  lod^ingrroom,  stripe  street,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  kept 

her  drawers  of  her  shawls,   Sec,  his   chariot   and  a  livery-servant, 

and,  having  pawned  tliem,  sold  the  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by 

duplicates  to  a  woman    for  one  a  family  coach  and  two  livery-ser- 

gumea ;  after  which  he  returned  to  vants.      Mr.  Andrews  had  given 

the  pawnbroker  and  prevented  the  this  witness  to  understand  that  he 

party  from  obtaining  the   things  was  on  the  eve  of  coming  to  an 

out  of  pledge^  which  had  been  so  unlimited  fortune,  as  the  neir  of 

purchased.-^A    vmicty*  q£   other  bishop  Andrews ;   and  Mr.  Brown 

tnuisa^dons  were  d^^tailed,  equally  and  his  lady  used  frequently  to  dine 

wicked  and  depraved,  and  the  de-  with  the  prisoner,  as  did  he  andliis 

fendaut  was  found  guilty  of  the  lady  with  them.      At  Mr,  An- 

assault  and  ill-treatment,  and  or-  drews's  dinner  party,  colonel  Da? 

dered  into  custody  till  the  court  vtson,    Maltby,    M^CuUumy    and 

should  deliberate  upon  his    sep-i  others,   used  to  be    present ;    but 

l^ijce.  tbesp  p^fSQns  yfe;t  neveir  i]ivite<| 
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to  Mn  Brown's  ^ble.  In  a  coa-  gets*  hall,  to  carry  on  this  foul  con- 
versation between  a  Mrs,  Roberts,  spiracy  against  him  ;  and  however 
who  used  to  dine  at  the  prisoner's  his  feelings  might  he  tortured  by 
table,  that  lady,  in  the  presence  of  being  made  a  ridicule  in  that  office, 
Mrs.  Brown,  felt  herself  surprised  a  jury  would  convince  the  world  of 


at  seeing  Mrs,  Andrews  pay  some 
tradesmen's  bills,  and  publicly  de- 
precated so  mistaken  an  idea!  This 
witness  had  subscribed  four  hun- 
dred pounds   to    Mr.  Andrews's 
fystem  of  finance,  besides  having 
done  him  some  little  favours  while 
he  was  in  the  King's  Bench.     He 
had  also  some  bills  of  colonel  Da* 
▼ison's  acceptance,  which  were  not 
yet  due.     Mr,  Brown  had  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  prisoner, 
addressed  to  the  earl   of   Besbo* 
rough,  which  was  to  procure  him 
^Mr.  B.)  a  place  of  four  or  five 
hundred  a  year  under  government, 
which  be  delivered  to  the  carl.    Mr. 


his  innocence.  The  prisoner  was 
remanded  for  anotlier  examination. 
A  shocking  circumstance  oc- 
curred last  Wednesday  mominjiCf 
at  Shacklewell.  A  tradesman  who 
rents  a  house  and  garden,  in  which 
there  is  a  number  of  clioice  flowers, 
having  been  frequently  robbed,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  deter  the  thief 
from  committing  similar  depreda- 
tions i  he^  therefore  notified  that 
man  traps  were  set.  About  one 
o'clock  he  was  alarmed  by  groans 
issuing  from  the  garden  ;  and,  ac- 
companied by  a  man-servant,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  where  to  his 
surprise  he  found  his  own  brother 


Brown  had  received  this  mark  of    caught  by  the*leir.      Sur^'icai  as- 


kindness  from  the  prisoner,  after 
he  had  lent  him  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  needed  no  promise 
for  that  advance;  for  Mr.  An- 
drews, bv  his  open  conduct,  had 
comf^eteiy  got  the  better  of  his 
purse,  which  ne  felt  no  hesitation  in 
opening  to  him. 

A  poor  man  of  the  name  of  New. 
combe,  at  whose,  hous^  the  prisoner 
lodged,  lost  25/.  by  him,  by  paying 
chandler's,  shop  and  other  little 
scores,  and  gave  a  very  singular 
description  of  the  prisoner's  con- 
duct. He  acted  the  part  of  an  em- 
barrassed gentleman,  and  one  day 
read  a  printed  speech,  which  he  safd 
be  maae  from  the  hustings  at  Ips- 
wich, when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  that  borough 
in  parliament. 

Mr.  Andrews  complained  of  the 
unfair  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
during  the  inquiry,  and  again  de- 
nied ev^r  having  had  an  ir-ention 
of  hijuHng  any  one.  A  commit- 
tee, he  said,  sat  daily  at  Flshmon- 


siitance  was  procured,  but  the  suf- 
ferer was  obliged  to  hiive  his  leg 
amputated.  ^ 
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Downing'Sheitf  yf/>rtl  12. 

The  following    dispatch  was   re- 
ceived from  brig.  gen.  Auch- 
.  muty. 

MonU  FideOf  Fch.  6. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
form  you,  that  his  majesty's  troops 
under  my  command  have  taken 
by  assault,  and  after  a  most  de- 
termined resistance,  the  import- 
ant fortress  and  city  of  ^Ionte 
Video.  The  Ardent,  with  her 
convoy,  arrived  at  Maldonado  on 
the  5th  pf  January  ;  and  I  imme- 
diately took  under  my  orders  the 
troops  from  the  Cape,  commanded 
by  lieutenant-colonel  Backhouse. 
On  the  1 3th  I  evacuated  that  place, 
without  opposition,  leavinj*^  a  small 
garrison  on  the  island  of  Gorriti. 
(G:i)  On 
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On   consulting  with  redx-adinintl 
Stirling*  it  was  determined  to  at- 
tack Monte  Video ;  and  I  landed 
on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  to  the 
westward  of  tlie  Carctas  rocksy  in 
a  small  bay>  about  nine  miles  from 
the  town.     The   enemy   were  in 
great    forcci   with    gups    on    the 
heights,   when   we   disembarked } 
but  they  did  not  advance  to  oppose 
us,  and  suHereci  me  to  take  a  strong 
position,  about  a  mile  from   the 
shore.     A  trifling  cannonade,  and 
some  firing  at  the  outposts,  com* 
menced  in  the  afternoon,  and  oc- 
casionally dormg  our  stay  on  the 
ground.     On  the  19th  we  moved 
towards  Monte  Video.     The  right 
column,  under  the  hon.  brig.  gen. 
JLumley,  was  early  opposed.  About 
4000  of  the  enemy's  horse  occu* 
pied  two  heights  to  his  front  and 
right.     As  we  advanced,  a  heavy 
fire  of  round  and  grape   opened 
upon  us ;  but  a  spirited  charge  in 
front,  from  the  lipht  battalion  unF- 
der  lieutenant-colontl  Brownripg, 
dispersed  the  corps  opposed  to  him, 
with  the  loss  of  a  gun.  The  enemy 
'  on  the  flank  did  not  wait  a  similar 
movement,  but  retreated.      They 
continued  retiring  before  us,  and 
permitted  us,  without  any  further 
opposition,  except  a  distant  c:mno- 
nade,  to  take  up  a  position  about 
two  miles  from  the  citadel.     Our 
advanced  posts  occupied  the  sub- 
urbs, and  some  small  parties  were 
posted  close  to  the  works ;  but  in 
the  evening  tlie  principal  part  of 
the  suburbs  was  evacuated.     The 
next  morning  tlic  enemy  c.ime  otit 
of  the  town^  and  attacked  n>  iviih 
their  wh(^le  force,  about  6000  men, 
and  a  number  of  guns.     They  ad- 
vanced in  tw.o  columns  ;  the  right, 
consisting  of  cavalry,  to  turn  our 
left  flank,  while  the  other,  of  in« 
fantry,   attatkcd  tlie   left   of  our 
line  ;  Uiis  column  puslied  in  our 


advanced  posts*   and   pissed  so 
hard  on  our  out«picquet  of  400 
men,  that   colonel  Browne,  who 
commanded  on  the  lefty  ordered 
three  companies  of  the  40th,  undet 
major  Campbell,  to  their  suppcrt  i 
these  companies  ^11  in  with  the 
head  of  Uie    column,   and  very 
bravely  charged  it;  the  charge  was 
as  gallantly  receivedt  and  great 
numbers  fell  on  bodi  sides;    at 
length  the  column  •began  to  ffive 
way,  when  it  was  stiddenly aoaim* 
petuously  attacked  in  flank  by  the 
rifle   corps,   and    light   battalioOi 
which  I  nad  order^  up,  and  di- 
rected to  the  particular  point.   The 
column  now  gave  way  on  sdl  sidest 
and    wa|    pursued,    with    great 
slaughter  and  the  loss  of  a  gun»  tf 
the  town.    The  right  column*  ob» 
serving   the    fiite   of  their   com* 
panions,  rapidly  retired,  withoat 
coming  into  action.    The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  considerable,  and 
has  been  estimated  at  1500  men  ; 
their  killed  might  amount  to  be- 
tween 2  and  sSd ;  we  have  taken 
the  same  number  of  prisoiiers,  but 
the  principal  part  of  the  wounded 
got  back  into  the   town ;    I  am 
happy  to  add,  that  ours  was  com- 
paratively   trifling.      The    cohsct 
quences  of  this  atfiair  were  greater 
tlian  the  action  itself.     Instead  of 
finding  ourselves  surrounded  with 
horse,  and  a  petty  warfare  at  our 
posts,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tlic  country  separated,  and  retired 
to  their  several  villages,  and  we 
were  allowed  quietly  to  sit  down 
before  the  town.     From  the  best 
information  I  could  obtain,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  defences  of 
Monte  Video  were  weak,  and  tlie 
garrison  by  no  means  disposed  to 
make  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but 
I  four.l  the  works  truly  respecta- 
ble, with  160  pieces  of  cannon;  and 
they  were  ably  defended-      The 

enemy 
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enemr«  bebg  in  possession  of  &e  the  dtn^  would  be  exposed  to  a 

island  of  Ratones,  commanded  the  very  heavy  fire  in  approaching  and 

barbour;   and  I  was  aware  that  moimting    the    breach.      Orders 

their  gun-boats  would  annoy  us»  as  were  issued  for  the  attack  an  hour 

we  approached.    A  two-gun  batr  before  day-break  the  ensuing  mom- 

tery  was  constructed  on  the  2Sd>  ing,  and  a  summons  was  sent  to 

to  keep  them  in  check,  and  our  the  governor  in  the  evening  to  sur- 

Csts  were  extended-  to  the  har-  render  the  town.    To  this  message 
ur,  and  completely  shut  in  the  no    answer  was  returned.     The 
garrison  on  the  land  side.     Their  troops  destined  for  the  assault  con- 
communication  was  stilly  however,  sisted  of  the  rifle  corps  under  major 
open   by  water,  and  their  boau  Gardner,  the  light  infantry  under 
conveyed  to  them  troops  and  pro-  lieutenant-colonel  firownri^g  and 
visions  <  even  water  for  the  garri-  major  Trotter,  the  erenadiers  uh- 
•on  was  obtained  by  these  means;  der  majors  Campbell  and  Tucker^ 
for  the  wells  that  supply  the  town  and  the  38th  riegiment  under  lieu- 
were  in  our  possession.     On  the  tenant-colonel  Vassal  and  major 
25th  we  opened  batteries  of  four  Nugent.    They  were  supported  by 
twenty-four  pounders  and  two  mor-  the  40th   regiment  under  major 
tars,    and  all   the    frigates    and  Dalrymple,  and  the  87th  under 
smaller  vessels  came  in,  as  close  lieutenant-colonel  Butler  and  ma-> 
as  they  could  with  safety,  and  can-  jor  Miller.    The  whole  were  com- 
nonaded  the  town.    But  finding  manded  by  colonel  Browne.    The 
that  the  garrison  was  not  intimi-  remainder  of  my  force,  consisting 
diUed    into  a   surrender,   I    con-  of  the  17th  light  dragoons^  detacii- 
»tructed,   on  the  28th,  a  battery  ments  of  the  20th  and  21  sc  light 
of  six  twenty-four  pounders,  within  dragoons,   the  47  ch   regiment,   a 
a  thousand  yards  of  the  south-east  company  of  the  71st,  and  a  corps 
bastion  of  the  citadel,  which  I  was  of  700  marines  and  seamen,  were 
informed  was  in  so  weak  a  state  encamped  under  brigadier-general 
'  that  it  might  be  easily  breached.  Lumley,  to  protect  our  rear.     At 
The  parapet  was  soon   in  ruins,  the    appointed    hour    the    troops 
but  the  rampart  received  little  in-  marched  to  the  assault.    They  ap- 
jury,  and  I  was  soon  convinced  proached  near  the  breach  before 
that  my  means  were  unequal  to  a  they  were  discovered,  when  a  de- 
regular  siege;  the  only  prospect  of  structlve  fire  from  every  gun  that 
success  that  presented  itself  was,  to  could  bear  upon  it,  and  from  the 
erect  a  battery  as  near  as  possible  musketry  of  the  garrison,  opened 
to  a  wall  by  the  south  gate,  that  upon  them.     Heavy  as  it  was,  our 
joins  the  works  to  the  sea,  and  en-  loss  would  have  been  comparatively 
deavour  to  breach  it.    This  was  triHing,  if  the  breach   had  been 
effected  by  a  six-gun  battery  wiUiin  open  ;  but,  during  the  night,  and 
six  hundred  yards ;  and  though  it  iMer  our  fire,  the  enemy  had  bar- 
was  exposed  to  a  very  superior  fire  ricaded  it  with  hides,  so  as  to  ren<» 
from  the  enemy,  which  had  been  der  it  nearly  impracticable.   'The 
incessant  during  the  whole  of  the  night  was  extremely  dark.    The 
siege,  a  breach  was  reported  prac-  head   of  the   column  missed  the 
ticable  on  the  2d  instant.    Many  breach;    and,  when   it    was  9p« 
reasons  induced  me  not  to  delay  proaphed,  ic  was  so  shut  up^  that 
the  assault^  though  I  was  aware  it  was  mistaken  for  the  untouched 
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vail.  In  diis  fitoation  the  troops  ve  vere  not  shdtered  by  ap- 
remained  under  a  heavy  fire  for  a  proaches,  and  the  enemy's  fire  of 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  shot  and  shells  was  incessant.  But 
breach  was  discerned  by  captain  it  is  painful  for  me  to  addy  that  it 
Rennie  of  the  40th  lig^  ini&ntry>  was  great  at  the  assault  Many 
who  pointed  it  outt  and  gloriously  most valuableofficers are amongthe 
fell  as  he  mounted  it.  Our  gsdlant  killed  and  wounded.  Major  Dal- 
soldiers  nisbed  to  itt  and,  dtfficult  rymple  of  the  40di  was  me  only 
as  it  waf  of  access,  forced  their  field-officer  killed.  Lieutenant-co« 
way  into  the  town.  Cannon  were  lonels  Vassal  and  Brownrigg,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal  major  Tucker,  are  among  the 
streets,  and  their  fire  for  a  short  wounded.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
time  was  destructive :  but  the  to  say,  that  the  two  former  are  se^ 
troops  advanced  in  all  directions,  verely  so.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
clearing  the  streets  and  batteries  very  mat,  about  800  killed,  500 
with  their  bayonets,  and  overturn-  wounded,  and  the  governor  don 
ing  their  cannon.  The  40th  re^i-  Pasquil  Ruis  Huidobro,  with  up- 
ment,  with  colonel  Browne^  wU  wards  of  2000  officers  and  men, 
lowed*  They  also  missed  the  are  prisoners.  About  1500  escaped 
breach,  and  twice  passed  through  in  boats,  or  secreted  themselves  in 
the  fire  of  the  batteries  before  they  the  town.  From  brigadier-general 
found  it.  The  87th  regiment  was  the  honourable  W.  Lumley  and 
posted  near  the  north  gate,  which  from  colonel  Browne  I  have  re> 
the  troops  who  entered  at  the  ceived  the  most  able  and  most  cea- 
breach  were  to  open  for  them  ;  but  lous  assistance  and  su|>port.  The 
their  ardour  was  so  mat  that  they  former  protected  the  line  from  the 
could  not  wait.  Tney  scaled  the  enemy  during  our  march,  and  co- 
walls,  £|nd  entered  the  town  as  the  vered  our  rear  daring  the  siege. 
troops  within  approached  it.  At  The  latter  conducted  it  with  great 
day-light  every  thing  was  in  our  judgement  and  determinedbravery. 
possession  except  the  citadel,  which  The  established  reputation  of  the 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  royal  artillery  has  been  firmly  sup- 
soon  surrendered,  and  early  in  the  ported  by  the  company  under  my 
morning  the  town  was  quiet,  and  orders,  and  I  consider  myself 
the  women  were  peaceably  walk-  much  indebted  to  captains  Watson, 
ing  the  streets.  The  gallantry  dis-  Dickson,  Carmichael,  and  Will* 
played  by  the  troops  during  the  gress,  for  their  zealous  and  ahle 
assault,  and  their  forbearance  and  exertions.  Captain  Fanshaw,  of  the 
orderly  behaviour  in  the  town,  engineers,  was  equally  zealous,  and 
speak  so  fully  in  their  praise,  that  though  youne  in  the  service,  con- 
tt  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  ducted  himself  with  such  propriety 
how  highly  X  am  pleased  with  their  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  prov- 
conduct.  The  service  they  have  ing  a  valuable  officer.  Owing  to 
been  engaged  in  since  we  landed,  great  fatigue,  he  was  taken  iU  in 
has  been  uncommonly  severe  &nd  the  midst  of  our  operations,  and 
laborious,  but  not  a  murmur  has  Captain  Dickson  readily  undertook 
escaped  them  i  every  thing  I  wi^sh-  his  office^  atid  executed  it  with  the 
ed  has  been  efEected  with  order  and  greatest  judgment.  From  the  heads 
ciheerfolness.  Our  loss  durinc^  the  of  the  corps  and  departments,  from 
siege  was  trifling,  particularly  as  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  from 
1                       '  the 
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the  medicaty  and  from  my  own  ed ;  3  lieatenant;»colonelsi  3  cap- 
personal  staff,  I  have  received  the  tains,  8  lieatenants,  4  ensigns,  4 
SDOSt  prompt  and  cheerfhl  assist-  staff,  18  serieants,  5  drummers, 
anee.  It  b  efficient  to  say,  that  2S5  rank  and  file,  wounded. — ^To- 
the  utmost  cordiality  has  subsisted  tal,  1  nrajor,  4  captains,  3  h'eute- 
becweeh  rear^idmiral  Stirling  and  nants>  2  Serjeants,  6  drummers^ 
myself;  I  have  received  from  him  1^6  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  2  lieiite- 
tfaie  most  friencfiy  attention,  and  nant-colonels,  2  majors,  6  captainSf 
every  thhi^  in  his  power  to  grant.  10  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  4  staff. 
The  captams  and  officers  of  the  20  Serjeants,  6  drummers,  366  rank 
nvy  have  been  equally  zealous  to  and  file,  wounded;  8 rank  and  file* 
assist  us  s  but  I  feel  particularly  in-  missing  :  captains  -  Wilgress  and 
debted  to  captains  Donelly  and  Crookshanks,  and  31  rank  and  filCf 
Filmer  for  their  great  exertions,  included  in  the  above,  have  since 
They  commanded  a  corps  of  ma-  returned  to  their  duty. 
rines  and  seamen  that  were  landed.  Officer  killed  on  landing :  lieu« 
and  were  essentially  useful  to  us  tenant  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  40th.—- 
with  the  guns,  and  in  the  batteries.  Slightly  wounded  upon  landing, 
as  wdl  as  in  bringmg  up  the  major  Trotter,  of  the  8Sd ;  major 
ordnance  and  stores.  This  dis-  Campbell,  of  the  40th ;  captains 
patch  w31  be  delivered  to  you  by  Willeress,  of  the  royal  artillery ; 
major  Tucker,  who  was  wounded  CrooKshanks,  of  the  38th ;  Rogers, 
at  the  assault ;  and  as  he  has  long  of  the  40ch  ;  lieutenant  Chawner, 
been  in  my  confidence,  I  beg;  leave  of  the  95th. — Killed  during  the 
to  refer  you  to  him  (or  farther  par-  siege,  captain  Beaumont,  of  the 
ticulars.     I  am,  dec-  87tn.— Wounded  during  the  siege, 

S.  AvcHMVTY.  lieutenant  O'Brien,  of  the  87ui; 
P.  S.  I  am  extremely  con-  honourable  C.  Irby,  midshipman, 
cemed  to  add,  that  lieutenants-co^  —Killed  in  the  assault,  major  DaU 
lonels  Vassal  and  Brownrigg  both  rymple,  of  the  40th,  captain  Ren- 
died  yesterday  of  their  wounds.  I  me,  of  ditto;  lieutenant  Alston,  of 
had  mittered  myself  with  hopes  of  ditto;  captain  Mason,  of  the  38th; 
their  recovery ; '  but  a  rapid  mor-  lieutenant  Browne,  of  the  87th  ; 
tification  has  deprived  his  ma-  captain  Dickenson,  of  the  d5th.—- 
jesty  of  two  most  able  and  gallant  Wounded  in  the  assault,  Uth  regi- 
officers.  ment,  lieutenant-colonel  Browh- 
Kilkd,  wounded,  and  missing  rig^,  since  dead. — 40th,  lieutenant 
between  the  16th  and  20th  ult.  Smith,  and  ensign  Cameron. — 87th, 
1  lieutenant,  1  drummer,  18  rank  lieutenants  Evans  and  M^Rea. — 
and  file,  killed;  2  majors,  3  cap-  S8th,  lieutenant-colonel  Vassal,  cap- 
tains, 1  lieutenant,  2  serjeants,  1  tain  Shipton,  lieutenant  Brownson; 
drummer,  119  rank  and  file,  ensigns  White,  Willshtre,  and  Fra- 
wounded;  )  rank  and  file  miss-  zer  (the  last  since  dead);  pay- 
ing.-^During  the  siege,  1  captain,  master  Willshire,  adjutant  Hcwill, 
3  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  1  lieuce-  and  assistant  surgeon  Garrat. — 
nanc,  1  ensign,  12  rank  and  file,  40rh,  captain  Wlietnam,  lieutenants 
wounded  ;  7  rank  and  file,  miss-  Wallace,  Johnson,,  and  Ramus. — 
tng.— At  the  assault,  1  major,  3  cap-  7t^d,  major  Tucker. — 8Tth,  assist- 
tams,  2  lieutenants,  ^  sorjeants,  5  ant  surgeon  Wildair. — 95th,  lieute- 
drummers,  105  rank  and  file,  kill-  nants  ScanlonandM<Nam;4ra. 

A  dii- 
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A  dispatch  from  admiral  Stir*  boats  of  die  Galatea.    The 
Ung,  dated  Feb.  8,  relates  bis  co-    mj  was  discovered  on  the  racmv- 

operation  with  the  military  forces ;  ing  of  the  1^1  st,  steeriiu^  for  La 

and  mentiens  the  landing  of  800  Guira*  and  afterwards  for  Barce-- 

marines  to  assist  them.    Finding  l^na.     Her  top-gallant  sails  were 

he  could  not  get  near  enough  witS  only  visible  ;  and  she  had  the  a4» 

the  ships  to  produce  any  effect,  he  vantage  of  a  light  breeze,  while  the 

disposed  of  them  so  as  to  prevent  Galatea  was  nearly  becalmed*  The 

any   escape    from   the    harbonr.  boats  of  the  Galatea  then  pushed 

**  The  distance/*  says  he»  **  which  off,  under  the  direction  of  the  first 

the  ships  lay  from  the  shore,  with  lieutenant,  William  Coombe,  man- 

the  almost  constant   high   winds  ned  with  five  officers,  50  seamen, 

and  swell  we  bad,  and  the  great  and  20  marines ;  and*  after  row* 

way  every  thing  was  to  be  dragged  ing  about  1'^  leagues  in  eight  hours 

by  the  seamen,  up  a  heavy  sandy  (part  of  the  time  under  a  boraing 

road,  made  the  duty  excessively  sun)  they  came  up  with  her,  going, 

laborious.     The  squadron  had  al»  with  a  light  land  breeze,  about  two 

most  daily  14()0  men  on  shore,  and  knots ;  our  brave  fellows  instaatlf 

this  ship  was  often  left  with  only  attempted  to  board  on  bath  qtiar- 

80  men  on  board. — Tlie  defence  ters,  but  by  the  fire  of  her  giuu^ 

made  by  the  enemy  protracted  the  which  had  been  all  trained  aft  in 

siege  longer   than  was  expected,  readiness,  and  having  to  combat 

and  reduced  our  stock  of  powder  with  more  than  double  their  nunr» 

so  low,  that  the  king's  ships,  with  bers,  were  twice  repulsed  by  them* 

all  tlie  transports,  and  what  a  fleet  The  boats  now  dropped,  and  paur- 

of  merchantmen  had  for  sale,  could  od  through  the  stern  and  quarter 

not  have  furnished  a  further  con-  ports,  a  destructive  fire  of  musque* 

sumption  for  more  than  two  days,  toons  and  small  arms,  diat  cleared 

when  a  pnicticable  breach  was  for-  the  deck  of  many  of  the  enemy,  who 

tunately  made,  and  on  the  3d  inst.  were  all  crowded  aft ;  when,  after 

early  in  the  morning,    the   town  an  arduous  struggle  (a  third  time ), 

and  citadel  were  gallantly  carried  for  a  footing,  our.  men  rushed  a« 

by   storm.^' — [After  many  enco*  board,  and  in  a  few  minutes  drove 

miums  on  the  bravery  of  his  of*  all  before  them ;  the  bow^rtt  and 

ficers  and  men,  the  admiral  states  jib  boom  were  covered  ;  some  flew 

bis  loss  at  six  killed,  ^  wounded,  aloft,  and  others  below;  the  cap« 

and  four  missing,  and  gives  a  list  tain  and  most  of  his  officers  were 

of  the  prizes  tidcen  at  Monte  Vi*  lying  wounded  on  die  decks,  leav* 

deo,  comprising  57  vessels,  from  hig  the  remainder  of  tliis  handful 

100  to  650  tons,  besides  15  sloop-  ofmen  in  proud  possession  of  the 

ringed  gun-boats,  and  6  row-boats  French  24    pounders   carronades^ 

With  guns.]  and  two  long  nin&tpounders,  cha» 

14'.  A  letter  from  capt.  Say er  of  sers,    pierced  for    18  guns,   and 

the  Galatea  irigate,  dated  coast  of  manned  with  161  men,  command*^ 

Caraccas,  January  ^2%  and  trans-  ed  by  M.  Jean  M.  Yarquest,  with 

snitred  by  admiral  Cochrane,  gives  dispatches  from  Guadaloape  for  the 

an  account  of  tlie  capture  of  the  Caraccas :    she  is  two  years  old, 

French  national  corvette  Lynx  (one  and  a  well-equipped  fine  vessel*  in 

of  these  which  escaped  from  sir  all  respects,  for  his  majesty's  ser- 

•Samuel  Hood's  squadron),  by  the  vice.    Mr.  Walker»  second  lieu- 
tenant 
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lenant  of  th€  Galatea,  was  killed^ 
logecber  with  8  seaxnea  and  ma«> 
lines*  Twenty-two  were  wounded, 
among  whom  Mr.  Coombe,  first 
lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Sarsfield  mas- 
ter's  mate,  were  severely,  and  Mr. 
Green  master's  mate,  slightly 
wounded.  On  board  the  Lynx  14* 
were  killed,  and  ^0  wounded,  most 
of  them  badly.  Among  the  killed 
was  the  third  lieutenant. 

A  letter  from  sir  A.  Cochrane, 
on  board  the  Jason,  January  23, 
mentions  the  capture  near  Sora- 
mine  river,  of  the  ship  La  Favorite, 
(formerly  in  his  majesty's  service,) 
mounting  sixteen  long  sixes  and 
thirteen  twelve-pounder  carronr 
ades,  having  on-board  150  men. 

[This  gazette  also  contains  an 
'  accout  of  die  capture  of  two  small 
Spanish  frigates,  on  the  Jamaica 
station,  by  his  majesty's  ships  Or- 
pheus and  Hunter.] 

Dise^ery  rfa  valuable  gold  mine 
in  India, 

The  sand  of  the^rivers  of  Poni- 
acer,  Palaur,  and  Caredory  in  In- 
dia, has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  it ;  so 
abundant  in  fact,  that,  after  heavy 
floods,  grains  .of  gold  were  con- 
stantly found  in  the  cars  of  paddy 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Re- 
presentations on  tl>e  subject  having 
recently  been  made  to  the  Madras 
government,  they  sent  lieutenant  J. 
Warren  to  Ooscotta,  to  survey  that 
district ;  and  the  result  has  been 
the  discovery  of  a  tract,  about  45 
miles  in  length,  along  the  Yena 
'Batterine  Conda  Hills,  abounding 
with  gold. 

AMSaiCA  AMD  THE  WBST  INDUS. 

The  bill  for  prohibidng  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  America, 
after  the  81st  December  1807,  has 
tvoehredthe  signature  of  the  pre- 
liiieat* 


All  the  legal  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Burr  nave  failed.  Havine 
surrendered  himself,  he  was  bound 
to  appear  at  the  supreme  court  of 
the  territory  of  Mississippi*  He  did 
appear  there  i  and  the  attorney 
general  found  he  was  not  autho- 
rised  to  proceed  against  him,  the 
offence  oi  which  he  was  accused 
not  having  been  committed  within 
his  jurisdiction:  no  bill  was  con- 
sequently prepared  or  found  against 
him ;  and  the  grand  jury  having 
been  discharged,  Mr.  B.  conceived 
he  was  entitled  to  be  discharged 
also.  In  consequence,  he  did  not 
appear  again  at  tiie  court.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  governor  of  the  Mississipi ;  and 
he  has  proclaimed  Mr.  Burr  as 
breaking  his  recognizance,  and 
offered  a  reward  of  2000  dollars 
for  his  apprehension. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE    DARDANELLES. 

H.  The  Porte  was  attacked  in  its 
territories  by  the  Russians  widiout 
any  declaration  of  war ;  the  acts  of 
her   internal    administration   were 
.criticised  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
enemy's  general ;  not  a  single  di- 
plomatic note  preceded  the  hostile 
operations,  and  no  way  was  left 
open  for  a   reconciliation.      The 
English  ambassador  also  acted  in 
the  same  spirit;  he  saw  the  Rus- 
sian minister  depart,  and  he  re- 
mained tranquil.    A    few   weeks 
.after  he  appeared  at  a  conference 
which  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
January  with  the  Sublime  Porte. 
He  handed  a  declaration,  and  then 
went  on  board  of  a  frigate,  ordered 
the  cables  to  be  cut,    and  disap- 
peared; and  on  the  29th  he  sent 
from  on  board  the  frigate  £ndy« 
mion  another  note  to  the  Porte.   It 
was  plain  at  this  crisis,  that  it  was 
intended  to  impose  upon  the  Porte 
by  a  sudden  blow;  for  scarcely  haid 

the 
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the  ambassador  arrived  at  Tene-  the  first  to  proceed  to  the  positiont 
do%  when  the  squadron  of  adittiral  which  were  thought  most  advisable 
Duckworth  appeared   there  also,  for  the  batteries  to  be  constmcted. 
Aiter  the    English    admiral   had  Turkish  men»  women,    children, 
waited  some  time  at  Tenedos,  he  Armenians,      Greeks,      Ulemas, 
'  appeared  with  two  S-deckers,  three  sheiks,  denrisesy— all   seized  upon 
80-gun  shibs,  two  74e,  and  a  few  spades  and  shovels.    Ten  French 
bomb-vesselsy  before  the   Darda*  enc^tneers,  artillery,  and  artillerf 
nelles.    Favoured  by  a  sooth  wind,  officers,  arrived  mmi  Dalmatia  m 
the  enemv^s  Squadron  arrived   at  benight  time.     In  five  days,  500 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  cannon    and    100  mortars    were 
Iwt  February  before  the  batteries  Ranted  on  the  batteries,  and  the 
of  the  two  first  towers;  the  latter  Turkish  empire  was  not  only  se» 
be^an  a  brisk  and  well-directed  fire,  cured  against  the  destraction  of  a 
which  the  English  did  not  answer,  few  houses  and  buildings,  but  also 
When  they  arrived  oiF  the  heights  against  the  loss  or  its  lionom-  and 
of  the  two  other  forts,  the  batteries  d^itys^-the  only  kind  of  propeity 
began  to   play   upon    the   ^ips.  which    nations  can    never  regain 
The    wind    drove  the  ships  for*  when  they  have  once  lost  them.  In 
ward,    and  the    batteries  of  the  the  mean  time,  the  English  minister 
fort  were  badly  manned.    Off  the  sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  demand  a 
heights  of  Gallipoli,  the  Englis^h  tmce.  The  rage  which  filled  aU  the 
squadron   encountered    a    Turk-  inhabitants  was  concealed,  and  the 
ish  ship  of  the  line  and  five  fri«  Kiaya  Bey  went  on  boatxi  of  the 
gates.    The  crews  of  these  vessels  admiral's  ship  to  hear  the  proposals 
were  in   the   mosques.     Besides,  that  might  be  made  to  him.   They 
what  could  this  division  do  against  were  as  follow : — ^The  Dardandles 
so  superior  a  force  i    The  English  to  be  given  to  the  English ;    15 
attacked  them,  and  were  accused  stups  of  war,  fully  equipped,  to  be 
ofa  transgression  which  was  said  to  taken  to  Msdta;  the  Porte  to  de* 
be  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and  with  dare  war  against  France,  and  send 
which  they  had  alreadv  disgraced  away  the  ambassador;  Russia  to 
themselves  by  the  bnmmg  of  four  keep  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  y  Is- 
Spanish    frigates.     The   English  mael,  and  the  other  fortresses  on 
admiral,  in  short,  burned  the  six  the  Dimube,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
lYirkish  ships  of  war ;  and  yet  war  the  Jtussians.    Such  proposals  de- 
was  not  declared,  negotiations  were  served  no  answer.    The  next  day 
still  going  on,  and  the  minister  of  the    minister  of  the    Porte   was 
the  Porte  wks  still  in  London.  Con-  dispatched,  but  m  vain.    Either  the 
stantinbple  was  in  an  uproar;  in  acceptance  of  the   conditions,    or 
place  of  despondency  being  pro-  bombardment,  was  the  langu 
duced,  all  the  inhabitants  were  in-  of  the  English  admiral.     He 
'fi;mked.  not    think  that  mortars  were  in 
"On  the  20th,  at  five  o'clock  in  readiness,  and  that  bombs  would 
the  evening,  the  English  squadron  slnswer  bombs.-— Such  is  the  ene- 
-appeared    before     uie     Seraglio,  my^s  account  of  this  aflair. 
Nothing  v-as  prepared  to  receiire  On  25th  Feb.  the  English  ami* 
them;  not  a  single  point  was  in  a  bassadoi'  requirod    tiiat   a.  place- 
snite  of  defence ;  but  every  one  ran  should  be  appointed  where  he  tOQld 
tp  arms.    The  Grand  Sultan  was  land,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
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miiusternf  the  Porte.  The  Ditsui 
answeivd,  that  in  future  there  was 
no  place»no  foot  of  ground  in  the 
whole  Ottoman  empire^  where  an 
Englishman  could  land  without 
beiv^  exposed  to  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  the  people ;  that  even  in  the 
Seraglio  of  the  Sultan  hiviselft 
there  was  not  sufficient  power  to 
protect  an  Englishman  against  the 
exasperation  of  Mussulmen*  The 
English  squadnxi  now  saw  that 
they  could  obtain  nothing  i  that  the 
Porte  was  oot  to  be  terrified^  and 
that  their  plan  had  failed.  Thej 
desisted  from  the  first  proposed 
conditions  s  but  the  Sultan  replied* 
chat  be  would  not  negotiate  as  long 
as  the  English  fleet  was  on  this  side 
of  the  Dardanelles  I  a  sublime  an- 
fwer,  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Roman  senate  to  Pyrrhus.  The 
English  now  proceeded  to  use  in- 
trigues corruptiony  and  meanness } 
the  usual  arts  resorted  to  by  injos* 
tice  and  presumption* 

On    26th  Feb.  admiral  Duck* 
worth  sent  a  note  along  with  the 
instructions  of  admiral   l.ouis  to 
the  Reis  EflFeiidi,    whom   he  ex>> 
pected  to  resume  the  negotiations. 
'   The  Grand  Sultan  was  mflexible  ; 
his  conduct  was  energetic  and  de- 
cided.   Althoueh  educated  in  the 
Seraglioy  he  benayed  himself  as  a 
prince  who  had  spent  aU  his  life  in 
camps.      He  was  night  and  day 
with  his  troops,  or  upon  the  bat- 
teries.    On  2d  March,  general  Se- 
bastiani  was  permitted  to  approach 
him.    The  lormer  found  him  on 
horseback,  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
diers^— The  Gmnd  Seignior  sajd  to 
himt  **  The   English  wish  that  I 
shotild  remove  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  commence  war  against 
my  best  friend.    Write  to  the  em- 
penvr,  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday)  that  I  shall  stand  by 
my  m^pm^i^  \h^t  he  may  de- 


pend  upon  me  as  truly  as  I  depend 
on  him."  The  Seraglio  and  the 
European  and  Asiatic  shores  were 
covered  with  batteries;  every  de- 
scription •f  fortifications  was  erect- 
ed towards  the  Dardanelles,  which 
were  planted  every  where  with 
cannoq,  and  provided  with  camps. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  English 
fleet  thought  it  advisable  to  with- 
draw* It  has  repassed  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  came  to  an  anchor  on 
the  3d,  two  leagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Streights,  on  the  side  of 
the  old  Castle  of  Asia. 

16.  A  court  martial  assembled 
on»board  the  Gladiator,  on  this  and 
the  following  day,  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  capuin  Whitby,  late 
of  the  Leander,  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  neutrality  of  a  state 
in  amity  with  his  majesty,  and 
having,  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
the  United  States  ot  America,  un« 
lawfully,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice 
aforethought,  caa^^  ^  shot  to  be 
fired,  whereby  John  Pearce,  a 
citizen  of  America,  was  feloniously 
killed  and  murdered.  The  court 
were  of  opinion  that  the  charge 
had,  not  been  proved,  and  did  ad- 
judge captain  Whiiby  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

SINGULAR    SVICinE. 

17*  An  inquisition  was  taken  vef« 
terday  at  Harpledown,  near  tlx- 
bridge,  on  the  body  of  Andrew 
George  Mautimer,  Esq.  who  put 
a  penod  to  his  existence  on  Friday 
last,  whilst  taking  an  airing  in'  his 
carriage.  The  deceased,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  merchant  in  tlie 
metropolis,  was  far^  advanced  in 
age,  and  had  been  confined  by 
stclmess  for  the  last  two  years, 
which  reduced  him  at  intervals  to 
a  state  of  insanity.  He  had  ap- 
parently in  a  great  measure  reco* 
vercd  previous  to  the  day  of  his 
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death*  and  on  that  morning  he  or.P 
^ered  bis  carriage  to  take  an  airinfr. 
The  coachman  had  ohserfed  the 
deceased  in  a  reclining  postnre  ia 
the  coacHy  and  he  supposed  htm  to 
be  sleeping  $  but  on  nis  arrival  at 
his  master's  residence,  he  discoreiv 
ed  diat  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a 
wound  in  his  neck  with  a  penknife* 
which  was  found  near  him,  and  had 
caused  his  death-;  he  has  left  no 
family.     Verdict— /ii#a«i(y. 

18.  About  three  this  afternoon, 
as  a  vessel  was  coming  from  the 
fort  of  Harwich,  with  two  com* 
panies  of  tlie  79th  regiment  of 
ocotch  Highlanders,  in  number  M 
men,  ^omen,  and  children,  she  up- 
•et  in  a  squall  of  wmd,  owing  chief- 
ly to  to  manr  njen  being  Upon 
deck.  Though  assistance  was  im- 
mediately given,  onlv  thrpe  small 
children  were  picked  up,  floating 
on  the  water,  all  in  petticoats  t 
ene  which,  a  boy,  the  father  had 
keld  by  his  elodies  in  his  teeth  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  till  some  person 
caught  hold  of  its  clothes  to  save 
himself,  and  pulled  it  from  him, 
the  father  all  the  time  clinging  to 
the  rigging,  and  is  one  of  the  num- 
ber saved;  in  the  whole,  13  sol- 
diers, 2  officers,  the  master,  and 
one  woman :  every  means  was  used 
to  restore  the  children,  but  in  vain. 
One  of  his  majesty's  gun-brigs 
coming  in  just  at  the  time,  turned 
its  boat  off,  and  was  ,the  means  of 
saving  the  chief  of  them  that  were 
saved,  eight  of  them  having  hung 
fast  to  the  rigging. 

We  arc  sorrv  to  state  the  loss  of 
the  Blanche  frigate ;  the  particu- 
lars of  whicli  are  contained  in  a 
letter  from  captain  sir  Thomas 
Lavie,  dated  Brest,  March  9.  The 
ship  suled  from  PortsnK>uth  on  the 
3d,  to  join  admiral  sir  .Tames  Sau* 
marea,  and  encountered  most  tem- 
f  eatuous  wetdievw    On  ibe  night 


of  the  4th  she  struck.    The  captakl 
thus  proceeds:    '^The  night  was 
dreadfully  dark  and  cold,  and  ther^e 
was  no  possibility  of  discriminating 
whether    the  rocks   were  distant 
from  the  land,  or  connected  with 
the    shore;  however,    happily,    it 
proved  the  latter.     I  immediately 
ordered  the  masts  to  be  cut  awar, 
and  recommended  the  officers  and 
men  to  stay  by  me  and  the  ship  to 
the  last.    A  few  hands  got  into  tk» 
quarter- boats;  and  they  were  no 
sooner  on  the  water  than  they  were 
dashed  to  pieces*    It  was  about 
high  water;   and  while   the   tide 
^owed  the  ship  lay  tolerably  easy, 
until  it  began  to  fall,  when  most 
tremendous    breakers    covered  us. 
I  remained  by  the  wheel  tmtil  she 
divided  amidships,  atid  fell  over 
stMward.    The  crew  were  all  on 
the    side,   and  hauled  me  up  to 
them.     It  was  pleasing  to  obsa-ve 
the  attention  they  paid  me  to  the 
last;  and  now  they  caress  me  as 
their  father.    We  lay  in  this  state 
about  three  hours,  when  the  water 
left  the  wreck  sufficient  for  us  to 
attempt  a  landing,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  got  safe  on 
shore,  and  assembled  under  a  rock, 
when  three  cheers  were  given  to 
the    remains    of    the    poor   dear 
Blanche.     At  day4ight,   not  two 
pieces  of  wood  were  left  together, 
and  the  masts  were  shattered  into 
shivers.     Nothing  was  saved ;  and 
we  make  a  most  shabby  appear- 
ance.   A  cask  of  mm  was  the  on- 
ly thing  found  on  the  shore ;  and, 
after  I  was  carried  to  a  cottage, 
some  were    so    imprudent  as   to 
broach  it,  by  which  about  IB  died. 
It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  our 
exact  loss,  but  ^ould  ^ifikr-45,  90 
of  whom  were  marines.    AH  the 
officers  are  saved.    Mr.  Goodhew, 
passenger,  died  through  fear.    We 
landed  on  a  abooking  coast;  but 
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every  attention  |io«sible  was  paid  to 
US.  We  have  already  been  march- 
ed about  .SO  miles,  and  are  now  at 
Bresty  which  is  a  heaven  to  all 
hands,  as  they  are  most  comfort- 
ably lodred  and  fed  in  the  navy 
hospital. '' 

20*  A  most  extraordmary  cir- 
emnstance  occurred  at  ShefHeld : 
A  clergyman,  who  resides  near  our 
parish  church,  was  hastily  sum- 
moned thither,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  marry  a  couple,  the  woman, 
as  he  was  informed,  being  taken 
>ery  ill.  He  accordingly  attended 
■s  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 
ftnd  immediately  proceeded  with 
the  ceremony,  which  hovfever  was 
scarcely  concluded,  and  the  regis^ 
ter  duly  angaed  and  witnessed,  ere 
Ibe  young  bride  appeared  in  such 
extremity  of  pain,  as  to  render  her 
Temoval,  without  the  approbation 
iSf  a  surgeon,  highly  unwarrant- 
able, if  not  absolutely  impracti- 
cable. A  neighbouring  one,  wh6 
was  instantly  procured,  arrived 
jtist  in  time  to  deliver  the  poor 
woman  in  the  vestry  (in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  clerk's  wire,  who  very 
humanely  sKpped  in  on  the  occset 
iton,  and  of  the  sexton,  an  elderly 
tnatron)  of  a  very  fine  girl,  which 
f$^z%  baptized  before  it  left  the 
church  by  the  name  of  Sarah ;  and 
before  nine  o'clock  a  sedan  cori- 
^ey^d^Ae  happy  mother  to  the 
bouse  of  her  grandfather,  at  the 
Bridge-houses,  where  she  and  the 
infant  were  pronounced  «  as  well  as 
can  be  expected."  It  eught  to  be 
unenticmed,  in  ju^ice  to  both  parties, 
that  insuperable  obstacles  hitherto 
Impeded  their  rftote  early  and 
vracfa  wished  for  tinion ;  that  the 
Woman  was  very  well  when  she  left 
home,  and  that  a  fall  wiiich  she  ^ot 
tm  the  snowy  pavement,  in  commg 
to  church,  prob^ibly  hastened  the 
^bove  siDgiuar  catastrophe. 


John  Robinson,  of  Micklebyt 
farmer,  was  committed  to  the  cas» 
tie  of  York  on  the  second  inst. 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Su- 
sannah Wilson,  who  formerly  liv* 
ed  with  him  a  servant,  but  who 
about  two  months  since  went  to 
reside  with  a  relation  at  Guis- 
brough.  This  poor  girl  left  her 
friends  at  Guisbro'igh  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  February  (on 
the  evening  of  which  day  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  she  was 
murdered,  though  her  body  was 
not  found  till  the  5?7th  of  March )» 
alleging  she  was  going  to  see  her 
master,  who  had  promised  to  meet 
her  with  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  but 
-previous  to  her  setting  out,  she  told 
them  f  to  use  her  ovm  language), 
a  fear  nad  come  that  morning,  that 
if  any  thing  but  good  came  to  her, 
they  were  to  look  to  nobody  but 
Robinson.  Some  weeks  having 
elapsed  without  any  tidings  being 
received  of  ker,  it  was  conjectured 
she  had  been  murdered  ;  and  as 
she  left  Guisbrough  to  proceed  to- 
wards  Mickleby  (a  distance  »f  12 
miles)  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
'meeting  Robinson,  suspicion  na- 
turally fell  upon  him.  This  my- 
sterious affair  having  become  a 
common  topic  of  conversation,  on 
Good  Friday  several  ceuntry  pec*, 
pie  made  a  strict  search  for  the 
body,  which  they  at  last  foimd 
buried  in  a  part  of  Robinson's 
^ound.  At  the  coroner's  inqne* 
Robinson^s  servant  deposed,  that 
"his  master  left  home  about  (!v« 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  oi> 
•which  the  girl  left  Guisbrough,  and 
he  told  his  family  he  was  going  to 
iStraiths,  about  four  miles  distant ; 
it  appeared  that  he  arrived  at 
Straiths  about  half-past  nine,  and 
slept  there  that  night,  from  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
))roceedcd  to  that  place  immediaic^ 
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I7  after  he  had  perpetrated  the 
murder.  The  horror  excited  by 
this  atrocious  deed,  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  consideration 
that  the  unhappy  victim  was»  at 
the  time,  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy. 

20.  This  day»  the  lord  mayor  of 
London*  with  a  deputation  of 
twelve  aldermen  and  twelve  com- 
monersy  attended  by  the  recorder 
andvemembrancery  proceeded  with 
an  address  of  the  corporation 
to  the  Queen's  Palace,  through 
the  Horse  Guards  and  along  me 
Park.  The  lord  mayor's  state  car- 
riage,  his  servants  in  state  liveries, 
on  foot,  and  a  number  of  carriages, 
between  the  trees  had  a  most  de- 
lightful effect.  The  procession  ar- 
rived at  the  palate  eractly  at  two 
o'clock,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
his  majesty  entered  the  levee  room, 
when  the  recorder  presented  the 
address  as  follows : 

■<  To  die  king's  most  excellent 
majelty. 

*'  The  humble  and  dutiful  address 
of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 

^  commons  of  the  city  of  London, 
m  common  council  assembled. 

**  Most  gracious  sovereign  I 
**  We,  your  majesty's  most  du- 
tiful and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  ajid  commons, 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  common 
council  assembled,  approach  the 
throne  with  our  warmest  and  most 
unfeigned  gratitude,  for  the  digni- 
fied and  decided  support  and  pro- 
tection recently  given  by  your 
majesty  to  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  and 
for  the  firm  and-constitational  ex- 
ercise of  your  royal  prerogative,  to 
preserve  the  indepcaidence  of  the 
crown. 

*♦  Deeply  sensible  as  your  ma- 
jesty'^ faithful  citizens  of  London 


at  all  timet'  are,  of  the  gttat  and 
substantial  blessiDgs  we  enjoy  un* 
der  your  majesty's  paternal  govern* 
ment,  we  should  justly  incur  the 
imputation  of  criminal' ihdifimace, 
as  the  first  municipal  body  in  jomr 
majesty's  dominions,  were  we  hght* 
ly  to  consider  the  scrupulous  re* 
jprd  and  fervent  zeal*  which  have 
mvariaUy  guided  your  ms^esty^ 
for  the  preservation  of  om'reI^gion» 
laws,  and  liberties,  more  pardcu* 
larly  at  thi«  iateresting  cowune* 
ture,  or  silently  to  wiuihola  our 
loyal  acknowledgments,  due  to  the 
best  of  kfn^s,  .for  his  wise  and 
steady  re^lution  to  secure  inviolate 
our  glorious  constitution  in  chorcb 
and  sute. 

<'  We  contemplate,  nre,  widi 
the  warmest  affection,  and  moct 
profound  veneration,  the  exercise 
of  those  unextinguishable  prindp 
pies  in  the  royd  breast,  which  pro* 
tect,  in  every  situation,  the  reGgi* 
obs  interests  of  your  people,  and 

Srovide  for  the  happiness  and  free* 
om  of  posterity,  by  guarding  the 
protesQint  succession  in  your  msbm 
jestv's  royal  house,  on  the  throne 
of  the  united  kingdom. 
.  **  Your  majesty's  faithful  citizen^ 
of  London  feel  it  no  less  their  pride 
and  exultation,  than  their  bounden 
and  indispensable  duty,  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  satisfaction  wfaicb 
animate  their  hearts,  at  the  wiee 
and  dignified  measures  pursued  by 
your  majesty,  for  secunng  the  glo- 
rious independence  of  the  crown,  as 
jone  of  the  three  estates  of  our  wdl- 
tempered  and  invaluable  constttn* 
cion* 

"  That  your  majesty  may  be 
l<Hig  spared  to  us  by  an  over-rulinfi' 
providence,  and  that  die  peopk  of 
this  land  may  be  long  sensible  of 
the  blessings  of  your  majesty's  an* 
spicious  government,  in  the  pro* 
tection  of  every  thing  deartotbenu 
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IS  the  ardent  pi^ajer  of  your  ma- 
jesty's loyal  citizens  of  Lnndon. 
**  Signed,  by  order  of  the  court. 

"  Hf.SRY  WOODTHORPE." 

They,  were  received  vei'y  cour- 
teously by  his  majesty,  whoretura- 
ed  them  the  following  mo^t  graci- 
ous answer : 

**  I  receive,  with  t!ie  greiitcst 
Siitisfaction,  the  as.saninces  you  give 
me  of  your  concuirence  in  ili<)se 
principles  which  have  governed  my 
conduct  on  the  hm  imnortant  (oc- 


casion. 


Ml   n*iv  ob- 


it has  ever  bei 
jcctto  secure,  to  ail  descripti-'^r.s  of 
my  subjects^  the  benefits  of  rclirvi- 
ous  toleration;  and  it  affords  me 
particular  gratification  to  reHjct, 
that  during  my  reign  these  advan- 
tages have-  been  more  generally 
and  extensively  enjoyed  than  at 
any  former  period;  but,  at  tlic 
same  time,  I  never  can  forj^ct  what 
is  due  to  the  security  of  tnc  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  my  do- 
minionsy  connected  as  it  is  witli  our 
civil  constitution,  and  with  all  those 
blessings  which,  by  the  favour  of   .fellows  were   without  food  nearly 


rence  to  every  other  consideration. 
That  unanimity,  and  the  confiJen- 
tial  and  hapfiy  social  intercourse 
that  results  from  and  accompanies 
it,  are  in  themselves  preferable  to 
all  the  political  riglits  from  which 
the  catholics  are  excluded,  even 
were  they  to  be  admitted  to  those 
rights  in  a  mr.ch  larrrer  de/ree 
th<\n  tney  conjd  ask  or  expect. 
When  they  live  i:i  :m  unrestrained 
interchange  of  brotherly  affection 
with  their  prote-tAnt  brethren,  they 
will  feel  without  concern, 

Of  all  the  ills  Mnhappy  men  endure. 
How  small    tuC    part  that   kings   ctQ 
cauteor  cure. 

25.     I^etters,  received    from    a 

p^ny  oHicer  of  the  Nautilus,  IS 
guns,  captain  Palmer,  wrecked  on 
a  desert  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, state,  tliat  about  70  of  the 
survivors,  among  whom  was  the 
captain  and  first-lieutenant,  had 
escaped  the  horrors  of  a  watery 
grave  to  encounter  a  more  dreadful 
death  by  starvation.     These  poor 


Providence,  have  hitherto  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  us  amongst 
the  nauons  of  the  world." 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  con- 
fer the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
Jomithan  Miles  and  James  Brans- 
comb,  the  sheriflfs. 

24.  The  catholics  of  Ireland,  at 
a  cfeneral  meeting  held  on  the 
18ui  instant,  at  the  Exhibitions- 
house,  in  Williani-street,  Dublin, 
have  come  to  a  resolution  not  to 
agitate  the  country  *  by  pressing 
their  claims  at  the  present  m.o- 
ment.  They  have  appointed  a 
committ^  to  -prepare  an  address 
to  their  protestant  fellow- subjects, 
expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  the  common  cause^i  and 
their  desire  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve the  unanimity  so  necessary 
at   the  present  *  moment   in  prefe- 
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ten  days.  The  captain  and  first- 
lieutenant,  with  the  greater  partof 
those  on  th.e  island,  perished  from 
hunger.  The  few  survivors  were 
found  on  the  shore,  with  the  de.*d 
bodies  of  captain  Palmer's  cox- 
svv-ain  and  cabin-boy  ;  which,  hor- 
rible to  relate,  they  w^erc  obliged  to 
eat  to  preserve  their  lives,  until 
they  were  taken  off  by  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  under  admiral  Louis. 
A  court  martial  was  held  on 
board  his  majesty's  sloop  Roebuck^ 
in  Yarmouth  Roads,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  lieutenant  Henry 
Weir,  commander  of  his  majesty's 
late  gun-brig  Ferreter,  too^ether 
wich  liis  oliicers  and  crew,  for  the 
capture  of  the  said  brig  by  the  ene- 
my's gun-vessels  in  ^he  river 
Emms,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
of  March,     It    appeared,  by  the 
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evidence  adduced  on  the  trial,  that  dence,  and  having  xnaturely  weigh- 
the  Ferreter  \\^s  attacked  at  day-  ed  and  considered  the  same,  \v(*je 
break,  on  the  31st  of  March,  by  of  opinion,  that  the  Ferreter,  which 
seven  Dutch  gun-vessels,  each  \vas  captured  by  the  enemy's  gun- 
carrying  three  SKpounders  and  50  vessels  in  the  river  Emms,  on  ihe^ 
men.  On  discovering  the  enemy,  31st  of  March,  was  gallantly  de- 
lieutenant  Weir  ordered  his  cable  feuded  by  lieutenant  Weir, and  that 
to  be  cut,  and  made  sail  on  tlie  further  resistance  would  have  been 
brig ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  fruitless.  The  court,  therefore, 
superiofiiy  of  force  he  had  to  con-  unanimously  adjudged  lieutenant 
tend  with,  he,  with  his  little  crew  of  Weir,  his  oilicers  and  crew,  to  be 
only  84  mtxit  defended  the  vessel  most  honourably  acquitted ;  and 
in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and  they  were  thereby  most  honour- 
by  a  spirited  fire  from  the  Ferreter  ably  acquitted,  accordingly.  The 
kept  his  assailants  at  bay  for  near  president  returned  lieutenaat  Weir 
forty  minutes.  The  difficulties  he  nis  sword,  with  a  handsome  and 
had  to  encounter,  however,  were  appropriate  compliment, 
such  as  neither  skill  nor  courage  An  inquisition  was  taken,  on 
could  surmount;  the  wind  was  Monday,  at  Islington,  before  G* 
against  his  getting  out  of  the  river,  Hodgson,  e^q.  coroner  for  Middle- 
his  sails  and  rigging  were  cut  to  sex,  on  tlie  body  of  an  unfortunate 
pieces,  and  at  this  moment  the  female,  who  met  her  death  on  the 
Ferreter  grounded.  In  tliis  con-  preceding  day, — It  appeared  in 
dition,  being  perfectly  unmanagc-  evidence,  that  the  dcccasetl,  who 
able,  and  net  being  able  to  bnng  was  the  wife  of  a  respectable  £ir- 
a  gun  to  bear,  the  enemy  hoarded  mer  in  the  West  of  England,  had, 
him  on  the  bows  and  stern  in  great  in  consequence  of  mental  derangc- 
numbers.  Further  resistance  would  ment,  b«r*n  placed  in  an*  asylum 
have  been  rash  and  unavailing,  and,  for  those  so  afilicted  at  Islington, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  oc-  Her  apartment  was  in  the  attic 
ca*sioned  a  sacririce  of  the  few  men  story,  and  she  was  attended  by  two 
he  had  :  motives  of  humanity,  females,  one  of  .whom  left  ihj  room 
therefore,  suggested  to  lieutenant  for  a  few  minutes  early  on  Sunday 
Weir  the  propriety  of  ordeiing  his  morning,  leaving  the  other  in  bed. 
people  below.  Great  praise  is  due  The  deceased  seized  an  opportunity 
to  him  for  the  coolness  and  pre-  of  making  her  escape  to  the  top  of 
.  scnce  of  mind  displayed  by  him  on  the  house  in  her  chemise,  and  she 
tliis  trying  occasion,  and  to  which,  was  discovered  in  this  situation  by 
indeed,  may  be  attributed  the  pre-  a  person  who  resides  opposite  the 
servation  of  tiie  lives  of  his  people.  madhouse,but  who  could  afford  her 

Lieutenant  Weir  made  a  very  no  relief.     TJie  neighbour  s;iw  tlie 

animated    defence,    in    which  he  wgjtched  woman  step  deliberately 

expatiated  with  considerable  ability  over  a  p;ira;>et  and  suspend  herself 

on  the  zejil,  promptitude,  and  ala-  by  her  hands  a  few  second i,  when 

crity  displayed  hy  his  handful  of  She  fell  from  an  immense  height. 

men  oa.  this  occasion,  and  conclud-  Her  breastbone  was  dreadfully  fnic- 

cd  with  a  very  ahle  and  energetic  tured,  and  she  was  much  bruised ; 

appeal  to  Ae  feelings  of  the  court  but  she  lingci*e J  severaHiours before 

and  his  auditors,  death  relieved  her  from  her  misery. 

The  court  having  heard  the  evi-  The  verdict  wAs,  of  coursGiInsanity. 

^            -                   ^  Aji 
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An  inquest  was  taken  before  G. 
Hodgson,  esq.  coroner  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  on  Tiicstf.iy, 
on  the  view  of  the  body  of  Geo. 
Ornevale,  esq.  who  shot  himself 
on  Sand;iy  last-  It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  the  deceas^fd,  who 
was  ^  young  gentleman  about  ^2 
years  of  age,  had  bee  a  lately  mar- 
ried, and  on  the  day  on  which  he 
net  his  death  had  been  walking 
with  his  wife  and  a  friend  in  the 
Park'.  On  their  return,  the  de- 
ceased and  his  fiiend  amused  them- 
selves with  firing  at  marks  in  the 
giirden  of  the  house  whcie  he  re- 
si^ied.  After  tlrey  had  finished 
their  amusement,  the  deceased 
retired  into  his  bed-chamber,  and 
shot  himself  with  the  pistol  which 
he  had  just  before  been  firing  at  the 
mark  with.  He  had  been  subject 
to  depression  of  spirits;  and  the 
jury  accordingly  rcturt\^d  a  verdict 
of— Ins-inity. 

Tiiis  day  the  parliament  v>as 
very  uncxpt'ctodly  prorogued,  by  a 
s;^ech  fiom  -xlie  lords  commis- 
Eioners,  previous,  to  an  intended 
di -solution,  **  his  majesty  being 
aniit.us  to  recur  to  ihe  scnse'ofhis 
jx'ople,  while  the  events  whicli  have 
itccnily  taken  place  are  yet  fresh 
in  tJ)tir  recollecrion." 

FUNKRAL    OF    MR.    OP  IE* 

26.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Opie 
weie  removed  on  Monday  last,  for 
interment  in  St.  Paulas  cathedral, 
in  a  hearse  and  six,  followed  by  29 
mourning,  wnd  as  many  otlier 
coaches,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
closing  the  procession.  Lord  De 
l>unst'mvtlk,  sir.  John  St.  Aubin* 
sir  John  I^-eicesten  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  the  honotu-able  Mr.  Elph'u- 
stone  and  Mr.  W*  Smith,  were 
p«iU-b^rers ;  and  hU  relatives  and 
i'ricnds»a$chiei  naouraersi  ware  fol* 
lowed  i>Y  tkft  p»£9idenl,  cottucii»  of- 


ficers, and  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mr.  Opie  was  justly  de- 
nominated the  English  Carravag- 
gio.  Like  him,  his  hand  was  not 
always  directed  by  tho  grac^^*-,  but 
constantly  by  the  animated  genius 
of  painting.  His  draperies,  th(ju/.a 
occusionally  heavily  executed,  Vvvi-i 
always  disposed  with  judgement 
and  taste.  His  his-c»! ical  corujiosi- 
tions,  thour^h  d:n'oid  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  tlic  a  mi  que,  always  pos- 
sessed consideruhle  dignity. 

With  more  obvious  f.iulls  than 
many  eminent  modern  painters,  he 
interested  more  thaniu^y  of  thenj. 
For  if  he  was  unclassical,  he  was 
always  sensible  and  natural ;  and  if 
inelegant  he  was  alwa*-  s  vii'-orous. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  prulession- 
al career,  Mr. Opie  was  wiih  justice 
censured  for  want  cf  grace  In  l:Is 
figures,  but  liittcrly  many  of  his 
female  figures,  botli  in  portrait  and 
fancy  painting,  have  exliibited  a 
degice  of  elegance  and  grace 
which  the  candid  and  discriminat- 
ing few  were  not  t  nly  able  to  c'is- 
ceru,  but  williniv  to  acknowiedire 
as  such.  He  was  recently  appoiitt^ 
ed  professor  of  painting,  and  liad 
delivered  one  year'b  course  of  lec- 
tures, in  a  st)le  so  strongly  marked 
by  the  san?e  original  and  charac- 
teiiiiiic  mind  which  his  painungs 
exhibit,  tiiat  no  one  possessed  of 
discernment  could  fail  for  a  mo» 
meat  to  recoyni->c  in  Mr.  Opie's 
lectures  the  ban.e  genius  and  the 
same  mode  of  expie^^iug  whicli 
directed  his  celebrauvi  pencil. 

MAY. 

2»  The  fol hawing  disgraceful 
scene,  which  must  be  regretted  by 
tlie  friends  cf  deconmi  and  good 
order  of  all  partie'^,  took  place  ac 
I-iverp<Hl. — On  Mi.  Roscoe  pre- 
seiiting^hiir.sflf  at  one  of  the  win- 
dow* oftlie  r>ank,   to  address  the 
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elect  nr  «?,thccliimours  of  tiie  opposite 
party  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
sinci^lc  word  to  bclieard.  Mr.  Ra:)i- 
bop.e  next  presented  himself,  and 
entreated  a  hearinCTi  but  to  as  li* tJe 
purpose  !  A  stone  was  soon  after- 
wards tlirown  through  one  of  the 
Bank  windows,  which  passed  close 
to  Mr.  Roscoc,  and  struck  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  check  standing  near 
liim,  which  severely  wounded  him  : 
a  second  stone  was  then  thrown, 
which  fortunately  missed  the  win- 
dow. These,  however,  were  only 
the  signals  to  a  scene  of  more  brutal 
outrage.  The  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, who  had  halted  at  the  top  of 
Dale-street,  were  inmiediatelv  as- 
wiled  in  the  most  furious  manner 
with  whips  and  sticks,  provided,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purpose.  Col.  Wil- 
liams was  actually  dragged  off  his 
liorse,  nnd  most  scandaiouslv  treat- 
ed,  whilst  the  poor  animil  w:is  stab- 
bed in  the  flank  with  a  knife.  Stones 
and  staves  were  thrown  in  every 
direction,  and  many  of  the  fricmlsof 
Mr.  Roscce  were  severely  v/onnd- 
ej.  Counsellor  Raincock  receive  d 
a  violent  blow  on  the  face,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  second.  A  mis- 
creant carrying  a  standard  in  his 
hand,  rushed  with  it  through  th.e 
crowd,  and  forced  it  violently 
through  a  whidow  of  the  Bank, 
aiming  it.dircctlv  at  the  breast  of 
Mr.  Rathbone,  who  retired  to  avoid 
the  brutal  assault.  In  this  state  of 
confusion  and  tumult,  which  tjie 
appearance  of  Mr.  Roscoe  seemed 
only  to  increase,  and  after  repeated 
but  u.r.ivailing  calls  for  the  interfer- 
ence cf  magistracry,  that  gentleman 
^\*as  prevailed  upon,  as  the  only 
menus  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  scene 
of  outrage  and  bloodshed,  to  retire. 
On  Monday  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Bathurst  made  hi';  public 
«ntry  as  a  candidate  for  Bristol ; 
*\t  the  No  Popery  mob  rcceJVe«^ 


him,  on  the  Exchange,  with  reite- 
rated hisses  and  groans,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  be  heard.  Tiiey  * 
continued  tli?ir  conduct  to  the 
White  Lion  Inn,  w»hcre  tliey  lie- 
came  outrageous,  declaring  they 
would  not  be  represented  by  a  friend 
of  popery,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
molish the  windows,  the  whole  of 
which  were  destroyed ;  and  on 
some  loose  hoys  being  taken  into 

^  custody  for  riotous  condiict,  the 
mob  proceeded  to  the  Council 
H-^nse,  the  windows  of  which  they 
also  broke  5  and  not  a  blue  rib- 
bon was  to  be  seen  the  whole  eren- 

.  ing.  On  Tuesday  the  election  came 
on,  when  Messrs.  Bathurst  and 
Baillie  weie  declared  duly  elected- 
The  hisses  and  groans  of  the  popu- ' 
lace  were  incessant,  until  Mr.  Ba- 
thurst got  into  Ills  chair,  when  the 
people  manifested  every  disposttion 
CO  <}o  liim  personal  injury,  by  throw- 
ing mud,  oyster- shells,  &c*  at  him. 
AVhen  he  had  passed  only  a  few 
yards  into  High-street,  he  Was  as- 
saulted with  stones  5  and  on  being 
struck  with  a  piece  of  wood,  be 
seized  and  held  it  in  his  hand  with 
a  seeming  menace,  whrch  so  exas- 
perated the  deluded  people,  that 
stones,  oysttr-shf^ils,  &c.  ^fell  in 
siii.v.trs  ;  and  Mr. Baihursr, havin:^ 
received  several  severe  blows,  was 
oblfi^ed  to  descend  from  his  chair 
and  seek  refui^c  in  a  house  in  Hieh- 
street,  and  the  blue  cavalcade  com- 
pelled to  return. 

3.  On  Thursday  sc'nnight,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Alex.  Williamson,  hojnman  to 
John  Corson,  of  Dalwhar,  on  his 
way  from  Dumfries  to  Kirkcud- 
bright, stopped  at  Drumjohn,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkgimzion,  to  look 
upon  some  cattle ;  and  having  (^one 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  th«f 
liii^h  road  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
mo«t  barbarously  murdered  by.  a 
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pistol   shot,*  and  thereafter  robheJ 
of  a  letter,  contwi-.iii^g  ;i  hill  upon 
LoiKlon    for    8()l)/.,   liis  w:iCch,    h 
purse  containing  some  silver,  unci 
several  papers-     The  ball  entered 
about  an  inch  from  the  sj)lne,  frac- 
tured  one  of  the  rilxs,   p.isscJ    di- 
rectly through  the  heart  ami  breast, 
and  was  onlv  covcreJ  hv  the  te'^u- 
ment  of  the  breast,  \vhc»n  found  by 
Me:>srs.   Laine:   and    Slionhrldee, 
surgeons,  Dumfries,  \v!io   opened 
the  body.  Mr.  Ferguson, of  Drurn- 
iohn,  who  was  going  to  join  Wil- 
jTamson,  heard  the  shot,  and  saw 
the  murderer  run  away:  he  immedi- 
ately returned  home,  and  dispatch- 
ed his  son  and  servant  upon  horse- 
back in  search  of  him  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  alarmed  the  wliole  nei  ^h- 
bourhood,  wiio  all  with  the  gre^itest 
alacrity  joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and 
about  an  hour  after  the   murder,  a 
man  was  discovered  concealinghim- 
self  in  a  ditch,  within  a  plantation 
in  the  lands  of  Lochend. — He  was 
apprehended,  and  the  letcer  con- 
taining the  bill,  the  watch,  the  purse, 
and  silver,  and  the  p<ipers,ot  which 
Williamson  was  robbed, found  upon 
him,  together  with  a  pair  of  pistols, 
the  one  loaded  and  the  other  not. 
The  man  calls    himself  NLiitland 
Sn:iith,  stocking-maker,  Dumi'ries  ; 
and  he  travelled  from  near  Cariren 
toll-bar  to  Kirkgunzion  in  company 
with  Williamson.     Sniirli  h;is  been 
committed  to  Kirkcudbriglit  gaol. 
6.— Election  Duel. — In  conse- 
quence    of    some     circumstances 
which  happened  at  a  public  dinner 
among  Mr.  Paull's  friends,  (m  Fri- 
day May  4,  and,  possibly,  of  some 
further  circumstances  relating   to 
the  election  not  explained,  a  chal- 
lenge was  given  by  Mr.  Paul!  to 
sir  Francis  Burdjjtt,   and  a  meet- 
ing took  place  yesterday  morning 
at  Putney.      The  result  was,  that 
both  parlies  were  wounded :  Mr. 


Paull  in  the  leg,  and  sir'  Francis 
Brirdt^tt  in  the  tliiHi,  near  the 
p.me's  eye.  8ir  Francis  Burdett 
lies  at  hli  own  house  in  PiccaJiliy  : 
lie  is  pronounced  out  of  danger:  he 
is  attended  by  Mr.  Cline.  iVIr.  Paull 
lies  at  his  house  in  Charles-street,  St. 
James's  sqn<u-e.  The  bone  nf  his  leg 
is  shattered  a  little  below  the  knee. 

A  lire,  the  most  de>tructive  in 
its  consequences,  broke  outatthred 
o'clock  on  Friday  the  4th,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.   tSt.  Le;rer,  in  Nor- 
ton-str'?et,  Marybone,  who  was  ab- 
sent   from    home :    the    fire    was 
first  discovered  in  the  second  floor. 
The  rapidity  of  the  ilames  spread 
universal   alarm,  and    it  also  pro- 
duced a  dreadful  catastrophe.       A 
young    woman,  servant    maid  in 
Mrs.    St.     Leger's     family,    who 
slept  in  the  garjet,  presented  her- 
sell"  at  the  window  of  her  chamber 
wliilst   die  flames  were  raging  be- 
neath on  every  side.     She  had  no 
opponunity  of  descending  by  the 
stairs,  nor  had  slie  any  alternative 
of  escaping  immediate  death  but 
by    risking    tlie   awful    mode  she 
adopted,  that   of  throwing  herself 
into  the  street     She  did  so  ;  when, 
shocking  to  relate,  her  head  was 
dashed  in  pieces,  and  she  d'ed  in- 
stantaneously.     About    this   time 
some  slirieks   were  licard  to  come 
from  the  first  fl'<or,  w!:ic!i  proceed- 
ed from  the  nursery  ma^d,  wlio  f^-as 
unable   by  the  smoke  and  fire  to 
find  the  place  of  repose  of  an  in- 
fant.  She  ran  frantic  into  the  street, 
v.'jicn  a  person  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life  ran  to  relieve  the  child,  which 
philanrln-opic    act    succeeded,    ai- 
t])ougli  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it 
out  of  die  first  floor  window,  but 
forcunately  it  was  caught  by  the  po- 
pulace unhurt.    The  house  was  de- 
molished, but  the  Ilames  were  pre- 
vented spreading  by  the  party  walls 
and  the  exertions  of  die  firemen. 

(H3)  The 
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The  hody  of  a  female,  apparently 
about  24*years,of  age,  was  picked 
up  in  tlie  Thamos,  above  Milbank, 
early  on  Tuesday  morning,  by  a 
boatman,  of  Lambeth,  ^vliich  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  long  in 
the  water.  A  scarlet  ^mantle, 
shoes,  and  a  hair-comb,  were  found 
by  the  river  side  on  Sunday  night, 
by  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  female  in  question,  who  i*esided 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cavendish-square. 
The  body  was  owned  by  a  person 
in  whose  house  the  deceased  lodged; 
and  it  appeared  that  she  had  left 
her  apartments  on  Sunday  evening 
(as  she  said)  to  go  and  see  an  ac- 
quiintance  in  Park-street.  It  ii 
supposed  tlwit  circumstances  of  em- 
barrassment led  the  wreiched  wo- 
man to  commit  tlic  rash  act. 

An  inquisition  was  taken  yester- 
day on  the  body  of  Ann  Nichol- 
son, who  met  her  death  by  falling 
out  of  a  window  at  the  late  dis- 
nstrcus  fire   in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
St.   Leger.      It  appeared  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Anderson,  a  car- 
penter, that  on  hearing  the  alarm 
of  fire,  he  saw  the  second  floor  in 
*  flames,  and   in  the  third  floor  and 
attic  he  saw  tw©  females  at  the 
window,  vociferating  shrieks  of  di- 
stress.    He  went  tb  the  window  of 
the  third  floor  of  an  adjoining  un- 
finished house,  which  was  parallel 
with  that  of  the  house  on  fire,  and 
the  space  between  them  was  about 
4  or  5  feet.     The  deceased  was  the 
nearest  to  Mr.  A.  who  (stretched 
out  his  hand,  as  she  was  changing 
out  at  the  window,  which  she  laid 
hold  of,  and  slung  herself  under  the 
•window  of  the  new  house.    The 
deceased  was  in  a  swoon,  and  wit- 
ness held  her  with  both  his  hands 
for  five  minutes,  without  being  en- 
abled to  move  her,  and  shcatlength 
fell  in   an    erect   state;   her  teet 


touched  the  moulding  of  the  first 
floor,  which  precipitated  her  upon 
her  head,  and  dashed  out  hcrbrams. 
The  otlier  young  woman  craved 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she 
slung  herself  under  the  window  as 
her  companion  had  done.  She  was 
considerably  lighter  than  the  de- 
ceased, and  being  very  actWe, 
whilst  Mr.  A.  held  one  hand,  she 
caught  the  window-frame  of  the 
second- floor  with  the  other,  and 
remained  suspended  until  her  de- 
liverer went  into  another  room,  and 
saved  her  life  by  dragging  her  in 
at  the  window.— Verdict,  Acciden- 
tal Death. 

The  following  narrative  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  brave  lieiit.- 
col.  Vassal,  who  fell  at  the  capture 
of  Monte-Video  in   February,  is 
given  by  serjcant  Matthews,  in  a 
letter  to  a  fiiend  of  the  colonel'^: 
— *'  On  our  approach  to  the  walls, 
we  missed  the  breach;  the  grape 
and  musketry  flew  so  hot,  drove 
tlie  men  in  confusion,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  about  to  retreat,  but 
for  his  exertions.      When  lie  ob- 
served any  of  them  stop  or  flinch, 
he  cried  out  as  loud  as  p«)&sible, 
*My  brave  men,  do  n't  flinch ;  every 
bullet  has  its  billet ;  brush  on,  fol- 
low  me,  38±.'  He  called  on  them 
repeatedly  in  this  manner  till  he  got 
theih  inside  of  the  breach.  He  im- 
mediately directed  a  party  to  take 
possession  of    the   cannon-battery 
next  llie  sea,  which  was  done  in  a 
few  minutes  ;   and  another  party, 
under  the  command  of  major  Ross, 
to  advance   to  the  great  church, 
and  was  also  advancing  himself, 
when  a  grape-shot  broke  his  leg ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  fell  he  cried  out, 
*  Push  on,  my  good  soldiers!  charge 
them,  never  mfnd  me,  somebody 
will  take  me  up  ;  it 's  only  tlie  loss 
of  a  leg  in  the  service.*    He  sat 

up 
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up  and  helped  to  lay  on  a  hiindker-  the  request  of  the  ambassador, 
chief  to  stop  the  blood.  He  cried  was  enabled  to  anchor  within  four 
out  all  the  time  of  the  action,  •  I  miles.  Had  it  been  then  in  our 
do  n't  care  for  my  leg,  if  my  regi-  power,  we  should  have'  taken 
mcnt  does  its  duty  ;  and  I  hope  it  our  station  off  the  town  immcdi- 
will/  As  soon  as  the  town  sur-  ately  ;  but  as  tbat  could  not  be 
rendered,  he  heard  the  men  cheer  ;  done  from  the  rapTdity  of  the  cur- 
he  joined  them  in  as  great  spirits  as  rent,  I  was  rather  pleased  than 
though  nothing  had  happened,  and  otherwise  with  the  position  we  had 
called  to  me  to  have  him  carried  to  been  forced  to  take ;  for  in  the  con- 
the  head  of  his  regiment. — At  half-  ferences  between  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
past  three  in  the  morning  of  the  and  the  captain  pasha,  of  the  par- 
3d  he  received  his  wound ;  on  the  ticulars  of  which  your  lordship  is 
7th,  at  one,  he  departed ;  and  at  in  possession,  it  was  promised  by 
eight  on. the  same  evening  was  in-  Mr.  A.  that  even  when  the  squa- 
lenrcd  at  the  entrance  ofthc  great  dron  had  arrived  before  Constanti- 
church  with  all  military  honours."  nople,  the  door  to  pacification 
.,  .  ,  -  -_  ^  should  remain  open,  and  that  he 
AdnnraJty-oJice,  May  5.  ^q^jIj  ^yQ  willing  to  negotiate  on 

This  gazette  contams  dispatch-  ^^^ms  of  equality  and  justice.     In 

csfrom   «r  J.  Duckworth  to  lord  consideration  of  this  promise,  and 

CoUingwood,  relative  to  the  affairs  ^s  it  would  convince  the  Porte  of 

^l}\^  l>ardHnelles  on  the  1 9th  and  j^is  majesty's  earnest  desire  to  pre 

27th  of  February,  and  3d  of  March,  ^g^ve  peace,  as  well  as  possess  her 

Ihe  followmg  are  the  particulars.  ministers  with  a  confidence  in  the 

Royal  G.orge,  unilwutths  sincerity  of  our  professions,  it  was 

DardanellcSt  March  6.  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.,  in  which  I 

My  lord,  concurred,  that  it  was  fortunate*  we 

Together  with  this  letter,  I  trans-  had  anchored  at  a  little  distance 

mit  to  your  lordship  t^Ji'o.  letters  of  from  the  capital,  as  a  nearer  ap- 

the  21st  and  28th  ult.  the  former  of  proach  might  have  given  cause  of 

which  will  have  informed  you  of  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  have  cut 

my 'arrival  with  the  squadron  near  off  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  a  J- 

Constantinople,  and  the  latter  of  an  justment  of  the  differences  which 

wnlucky  attempt,  in  which  the  ma-  had  arisen. — At  noon  of  the  21st, 

rines  and  boats'  crews  of  the  Ca-  Ysak  Bey,  a  minister  of  the  Porte, 

nopus,     Royal   George,  Windsor  came  off ;  from  whose  expressions 

*  Castle,  and  Standard,  had  been  en-  Mr.  Arbuthnot  thought  it  impos- 

gaged.  sible  not   to  believe,    that  in   the 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  acquaint  head  of  the  government  (for,  in  the 

your  lordship  with  the  result  of  the  present  instance,  every  circumstance 

resolution  which,   for  the  reasons  proved  that  between  him  and  the 

I   have  already  detailed,    I    had  armed    populace  a  great   distinc- 

adopted  of  forcing  the  pa*;sage  of  tion  is  to  be  made)  tliere  really  ex- 

the  Dardanelles.     My  letter  of  the  isted  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  ;  and 

21  St  is  dated  at  anchor  eight  miles  the  negotiation  was  carried  on,  as 

from  Constantinople,  the  wind  not  will  appear  by  the  ^locuments  trans- 

.'Klmittlng  of  a  nearer  approach  ;  mitted  to   your  lordship,  till  the 

Imt  the  Endymion,  which  had  been  27th  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  our 

seat  a^head  with  a  flag  of  truce,  at  anchorage  till  we  v»-eighed,  on  the 

(H  4)  morning 
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morning  of  the  1st  of  March,  such 
was  the  unforturatc  stafe  of  the 
wtather,  that  it  was  not  at  any  time 
in  our  power  to  have  occupied  a 
situation  which  would  have  enabled 
the  squadron  to  commence  offensive 
operations  against  Conj^tantinople. 
On  Sunday  the  22d,  alone,  for  a  few 
hours  the  breeze  was  sufficient  to 
Jiave  stemmed  the  current  where  we 
"were  placed  ;  but  such  was  the  rat 
"pidity  on  shore,  wh.'re  the  Endy- 
mion  was  at  anchor,  that  capt. 
Cape!  thought  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  squr.dron  could  have 
obtained  an  anchorage,  tliough  it 
had  been  held  in  preparative  readi- 
ness, by  signal,  from  day-break; 
but  the  peculiarly  unsettled  state 
of  \he  weather,  and  the  minister's 
desire  that  1  should  give  a  few 
hours  for  an  answer  to  his  letter, 
through  Ysak  Bey,  prevented  me 
from  trying.  Before  five  o'clock 
f,  m.  it  was  nearly  calm ;  and  in 
the  evening  the  wind  was  entirely 
froiii  the  eastward,  and  continued 
light  airs  or  calm  till  the  evening 
ot  the  28th, when  it  blew  fresh  from 
the  N,  E.  and  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  change  our  position. — Two 
days  after  our  arrival  near  Con- 
stantinople, thie  ambassador  found 
himself  indisposed,  and  has  been 
ever  since  confined  with  a  fit  of 
illness,  so  severe  as  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  to  business.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  had  dclivei-ed 
in,  on  the  2'Jd,  to  the  Turkish  mi- 
nisters, a  project,  as  the  basis  on 
vihich  peace  might  be  preserved  ; 
and  at  his  desire,  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  negotiation  was  carried 
on  in  my  name,  with  his  advice  and 
assistance ;  and  while  I  lamcntmost 
deeply  that  it  has  not  ended  in  the 
rfc-establiihrnent  of  peace,  I  derive 
consolation  from  tb-i  reflection  that 
no  effort  has  been  wanting  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot  and  myself 


to  obtain  such  a  result,  which  was 
soon  seen,  from  the  state  of 
thi'  preparations  at  Constantinople, 
could  be  effected  by  negotiation 
only,  as  the  strenr:,th  of  the  current 
from  the  Eosphorus,  with  the  cir- 
cuitous eddies  of  tlie  port,  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  place  ships  for 
an  attack  without  a  commaading 
breezf^  ;  which,  during  the  ten 
days  I  w.is  off  the  town,  it  was  not 
my  good  fortur.e  to  meet  with.  I 
now  come  to  the  point  of  explain- 
ing to  your  lordship  the  motives 
which  fixed  me  to  decide  in  repass- 
ing the  channel  of  tlie  Darda- 
nelles, and  relinquishing  every  idea 
of  attacking  the  capital ;  and  I  feel 
confident  it  will  require  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  yeur  lordship  of 
the  utter  impracticability  of  our 
force  having  made  any  impression, 
as  at  this  time  the  whole  line  of  the 
coast  presented  a  chain  of  batte- 
ries ;  that  twelve  Turkish  line-of- 
battle  ships,  two  of  them  S-deckers, 
with  nine  frigates,  were  with  their 
sails  bent,  and  apparently  in  readi<> 
ness,  filled  with  troops  :  add  to  this, 
near  two  hundred  thousand  were 
said  to  be  in  Constantinople^  to 
march  against  ths  Russians:  be- 
sides, there  were  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  small  craft,  with  boats; 
and  fire- vessels  had  been  prepack 
to  act  against  Us.  With  the  bat- 
teries alone  we  might  have  coped, 
or  with  the  ships,  could  we  have, 
got  them  out  of  their  strong  hold  f 
but  your  loidship  will  be  aware, 
that  after  combating  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  resources  of  an  em- 
pire had  been  employed  many 
wctks  in  preparing,  weshouldhave 
been  in  no  state  to  have  defended 
ourselves  against  them  as  described, 
and  then  repass  the  Dardanelles.  I 
know  it  was  my  duty,  in  obedience 
to  your  lord  ship's  orders,  to  at- 
tempt every  thing   fgpveraed  by 
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the  opinion  of  the  ambasrador)  that 
appeared  within  the  compiiss  of 
possibility  ;  but  when  the  unavoid- 
able sacrifice  of  the  squadron  com- 
mitted to  my  charge  (which  must 
ba\re  arisen,  had  I  waited  for  a  wipd 
to  have  enabled  me  to  cannonade 
the  town,  unattended  by  the  re- 
motest chance  of  obtaining  any 
advantage  for  his  n^ajesty's  service) 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of 
pursuing  that  object,  it  at  once  be- 
came my  positive  duty,  however 
wounded  in  pride  and  ambition,  to 
relinquish  it ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
already  satisfied  on  the  subject,  the 
increased  opposition  in  the  Darda- 
nelles would  have  convinced  me  I 
had  done  right,  when  I  resolved  on 
the  measure  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, I  therefore  weighed  with 
the  squadron  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st;  and  as  it  had  been  reported 
that  the  Turl^ish  fleet  designed  to 
make  an  effort  against  us,  to  give 
them  an  opportunity,  if  such  was 
really  their  intention,  I  continued 
to  stand  on  and  off  during  the  day  : 
hut  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
move-  I  thereforCf  as  every  hour 
was  of  importance,  bore  up  at  dusk 
with  ths"  squadron  :  we  arrived  off 
Point  Pest^uies  towards  the  evening 
of.  the  2d  insvant ;  but  the  day-light 
would  not  adfijt  of  our  attempt- 
ing to  pass  the  castles,  and  the 
squadron  came  to  nnchor  for  the 
night ;  we  weighed  in  the  morning, 
and,  when  \  add  that  Cilery  ship 
was  in  safety  outside  of  the  passage 
about  noon,  it  was  not  without  the 
most  lively  sense  of  the  good  foi- 
tnne  that  has  attended  us.  The 
Turks  had  been  occupied  unceas- 
ingly, in  adding  to  the  number  of 
their  forts ;  some  had  been  already 
completed,  and  others  were  in  a 
forward  state.  The  fire  of  the  two 
inner  castles  had,  on  our  going  up, 
been  severe^  but,  I  am  sorry  to 


say,  the  effects  they  have  had  on 
our  ships  returning,  has  proved 
them  to  be  doubly  iormi<lable  :  in 
short,  had  they  been  allowed  .an- 
other week  to  complete  their  de- 
fences throughout  the  channel,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  doubriul 
point  whether  a  return  lay  open  to 
us  at  all.  The  m.uiner  in  which 
they  employed  the  interval  of  our 
absence  has  proved  their  assiduity, 
I  transmit  your  lordship  an  account' 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
respective  ships ;  as  also  their  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  w^hich  your 
lordship  will  perceive  is  far  from 
trifling.  The  main-mast  of  the 
Windsor  Castle  being  more  than 
three  quarters  cut  through  by 
a  granite-shot  of  eight  hundred 
weight,  we  have  found  great  dif^ 
ficulty  in  saving  it. 

J.  T*.  Duckworth. 
P.  S.  I  am  sorry  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  letter  to 
your  lordship,  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  that,  having  placed  the 
hon.  capt.  Capel  in  the  £ndymion» 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the 
stream  of  the  Bosphorus,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  when  the 
squadron  could  stem  the  current, 
and  for  a  watchful. observation  of 
the  movements  of  the  Turks,  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  communication 
with  the  Porte,  I  feel  myself  in- 
debted tp  that  ofl5cer  for  his  zea- 
lous attention  and  assiduity  during 
the  time  he  was  placed  in  that  ar^* 
dVious  situation.  J.  T.  D. 

Royal  Gior^Cy  0^  Corstari" 

Mjr  lord,  ''"'f'*'  '^'^'  21; 
I  had  the  honour  of  transmitting 
tp  your  lordship,  by  the  late  first- 
lieui^nant  of  the  Ajax,  the  various 
details  relating  to  the  transactions 
of  the  squadron  till  the  17th  ult. 
Your  h'rdship  will  from  thence 
hate  been  informed  of  my  resolu- 
tion 
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tion  of  passing  the  Dardanelles  the 
first  fair  wind.  A  fine  wind  fix)m 
the  soulhward  permitted  me  to 
carry  it  into  effect  on  the  inorning 
of  ilic  1 9th.  Information  had  been 
given  me  by  his  majesty's  minister 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  and  sir  Thomas 
Louis,  that  the  Turkish  squadron* 
consisting  of  a  Gl>^n  ship,  four- 
frigates,  and  several  corvettes*  had 
been  for  some  time  at  anchor  with* 
in  the  inner  castle ;  and  conceiv- 
ing it  possible  they  might  have  re- 
mained there,  I  had  gi^en  orders 
to  rear-admiral  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
to  bring  up  widi  the  Thunder- 
er, Standard,  and  Active,  and 
destroy  them  should  our  passage 
be  opposed;  At  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the 
squadron  had  passed  the  outer 
castles,  without  having  returned  a 
rfjot  to  their  fire  (which  occasioned 
but  little  injury).  This  forbearance 
was  produced  by  the  desire  of  his 
majesty's  minister,  expressed  to  pre- 
sen'e  every  appearance  of  amity, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition  of  onr  sovereign  towards  the 
Porte  }  a  second  battery  opened  on 
the  European  side,  fired  also  with 
as  little  elFecL  At  half  past  nine 
o'clock  the  Canopus,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  sir  I'homas  Louis's  know- 
ledge of  the  channel,  joined  to  the 
steady  gallantry  which  I  had  be- 
fore experienced,  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  lead,  entered  the  narrow 
passage  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  and 
sustained  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
both  castles,  within  point-blank 
'shot  of  each.  They  opened  their 
fire  on  our  ships  as  they  continued 
to  pass  in  succession,  although  I 
was  hapj^y  in  obsei;ving  that  the 
very-Spirited  return  it  met  wirh  had 
so  considerably  diminished  ics  force, 
that  thtf  effect  on  the  st^rnmost 
'^Mps  could  not  have  been  so  se- 


vere. Immediately  to  the  N.  E. 
of  the  castles,  and  between  them 
and  Point  Pesquies,  on  which  a 
formidable  battery  had  been  newly 
erected,  the  small  squadron  which 
I  have  already  alluded  t6  were  at 
anchor*  The  van  division  .of  our 
squadron  gave  them  tlieir  broad- 
sides-as  they  passed,  and  sir  Sidney 
Smith,  with  liis  division,  closed  into 
the  midst,  and  the  effect  of  die  fire 
was  such  that  in  half  an  hour  the 
Turks  had  all  cut  tlicir  cables  to 
run  on  sliore.  The  object  of  the 
rear-admiral  was  then  to  destroy 
them,  which  was  most  rapidly  ef- 
fected ;  as  in  lesff  tbim  four  hours 
the  whole  of  tliem  had  exploded, 
except  a  small  coi-vette,  and  a  gun- 
boat, which  it  was  thought  proper 
to  preserve.  I  inclose  to  your  lord- 
ship a  statement  of  their  number  ; 
and  when  1  add  also  an  account  of 
the  loss  his  majesty's  ships  have 
sustained,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  satisfaction  that  we  have  suf- 
fered so  slightly ;  as,  had  any  of 
tlieir  stone  shot,  some  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 800  weight*  made  such  a» 
breach  between  wind  and  water,  ss 
tliey  have  done  in  our  sides,  the 
ships  must  have  sunk  j  or  ha^  they 
struck  a  lower  mast  in  tJie  centre, 
it  must  evidently  have  been  cut  in 
two ;  in  the  rigging,  too,  no  acci- 
dent occurred  tn^r  wasnot  perfectly 
arranged  in  thj^  course  of  next  day. 
The  spritsril  yard  of  the  Royal 
George,  ihe  gaft  of  the  Canopus, 
and  ilvf  mrMn-ropsail  yard  of  the 
Staui^ard,  are  the  only  spars  that 
weve  injured.  It  is  with  pecuhar 
pleasure  that  I  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  at  this  time 
afforded,  ol"  bearing  testimony, to 
the  zeal  and  disti;:guished  ability 
of  sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  the  service 
intrusied  to  him  was  worthy  of  the 
reputation  which  h€  has  long  since 

so 
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so  justly  and  generally  established. 
The  terms  of  approbation  in  which 
the  rear-admiral  relates  the  conduct 
of  captains  Dacres,  Talbot,  Har- 
vey, and  Moubmy,  which,  from 
my  being  mider  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  Point  of  Pesquies  before 
the  van  could  anchor,  he  had  a 
greatet  opportunity  of  observing 
man  I  could,  cannot  but  be  highly 
flattering ;  but  I  was  a  more  im- 
mediate witness  to   tlie  able  and 
officer-like  conduct  wliich  captain 
Moubray    displayed  in  obedience 
to  my  signal,  by  destroying  a  frigate 
with  which  he  had  been  more  par- 
ticularly engaged,   having   driven 
her  on  shore  on  the  European  side, 
after  she  had  been  forced  to  cut  her 
cables,  from  under  the  6  re  of  the 
Pom  pee  and  Thunderer.  The  sixty- 
four  having  run  on  shore  on  Pes- 
quies Point,  I  ordered  the  Repulse 
to  work  lip  and  destroy  her,  wliich 
captain  Legge,  in  conjunction  with 
the  boats  of  the  Pompce,  executed 
with  great  promptitude  and  judge- 
ment.    The  battery  on  the  Point, 
of  more  than  thirty  guns»  which, 
had  it   been  completely   finished, 
was  in  a  position  to  have  annoyed 
the  squadron  most  severely  in  pass- 
ing, was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
royal  marines  and  boats*  crews  of 
the  rear  divibion ;  the  Turks  having 
retired  at  their  approach,  and  the 
guns    were    immediately    spiked. 
This  service  was  performed  under 
the  direction  of  captain  NichoUs,  of 
the  Standard's  marines,  whose  spi- 
rit and  enterprise    can  never  be 
doubted  :  but  as  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  effect  the 
entire  desuiiction  of  the  redoubt^ 
orders  were  given  by  sir  Sidney 
Smith  to  capt.  Moubray,  which  I 
fully  approved,  to  remain  at  anchor 
z\ear  the  Pesquies,  and  to  employ 
lieuts.  Carrol  aud  Arabin  of    the 
Fo'mpee,  and  lieut.  JLuwrie  of  the 


marines,  to  complete  the  demoli- 
'tion  of  the  redoubt  and  guns;  which 
when  performed,  the  Active  was 
tp  continue  in  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  till  furtJier  orders.   At 
a  quarter  past  five  p.  m.  the  squa- 
dron was  enabled  to  mnicc  sail ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the 
20th,  came  to  an   anchor  at  ten 
o'clock,  near  the  Prince's   Island, 
about  8  riiiles   from  Constantino- 
ple, when  I  dispatched  capt.  Capel, 
in  the  Endymion,  to  anchor  near 
the  town,  if  the  wind,  which  was 
light,   would   permit  the    ship   to 
stem  the  current,  to  convey  ih  *  am- 
bassador's dispatches   to  tiie  Sub- 
lime Porte  in  the  moniing  by  a  flag 
of  truce  ;  but  he  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  get  within  four  miles, 
and  consequently  anchored  at  half 
past   11  p.   m.     I  have  now  tlie 
highest  satisfaction  to  add,  that  die 
conduct  of  the  ofHcers  and  ships' 
companies  of  the  squadron  under 
my  command  has  fully  supported 
the  character  of  the  British  navy, 
and  is  deserving  of  my  warmest 
eulogium.  Having  endeavoured  to 
pay  just  tribute   to  those  whose 
duty  necessarily  called  them  into 
this  service,  I  should  feel  myself 
very  deficient  if  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion, tliat  his   majesty's  minister, 
Mr.  Arbuthnoc,and  lord  Burghersh 
(who  had    requested    to    take   a 
cruize  with  me),  were  amongst  the 
most  animated  in  the  combat.   To 
capt.  Blackwood,   wlio,  after  die 
unfortunate  loss  of  the  Ajax,  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  the  Royal  George, 
great  praise  is  due  for  hi«  able  as* 
sistance  in  regulating  the  fire  of  the 
middle  and  lower  deck<; :  and  when 
the  Royal   George  anchored,   he 
most  readily  offered  his  services  to 
convey  a  message  to  the  Endy- 
mion, of  great  moment,  her  pilot 
having  refused'  to  take  charge  of 
the  ship.  Prom  thence  he  gave  his 
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assistance"  to  arrange  the  landing 
of  the  troops  from  the  sixty-four, 
and  setting  her  on  fire :  indeed, 
where  active  service  was  to  per- 
form, there  was  his  anxious  desire 
to  be  placed.  His  officers  too  re- 
fjuested  to  serve  in  the  squadron, 
and  their  services  in  passing  the 
Dardanelles  met  with  approbation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  he,  &c. 

(Signed)     J.  T.  Duckworth. 
ji  list  of  Turkish  ship's  and  v^sseh  ta- 
ken  and  deiro'jcd   at    avcbor  oj 
Point  Pesqwci,    Feb.   19,    1807, 
^tthln  the  Ferts  oftb:;  DarranMs. 
Burnt,  1  line-of-battle  ship,  ol'()4 
puns  ;    4  frigates,    3  corvettes,   1 
brig, 2  gim-boiits.  Taken  possession 
of,  1  corvette,  1  gun -boar. 

[The  letter,  dated  Feb.  23,  men- 
tions an  unfortunate  attempt  to  cap- 
ture a  body  of  Turks,  who  had 
landed  on  die  island  of  Prota,  and 
were  erecting  a  battery.  About 
100  of  the  enemy  retired  to  an  old 
convent,  and  fired  through  the 
loopholes  on  our  seamen  and  ma- 
rines who  had  landed.  Lieut. 
Belli,  a  promising  young  officer, 
fell  at  the  attack  of  the  Prota. 
I.ieuts.  VVilloughby  and  Forbes 
were  wounded;  as  were  Messrs. 
Holbrook,  Funieaux,  Dalrymple, 
Alexander,  Rouse,  and  Cotesworth, 
midshipmen  :  and  ^S  seamen  and 
8  marines'  were  killed.  Tlie  total 
loss  on  the  different  days  was,  42 
killed,  235  wounded,  and  4  miss- 
ing-] 

Dcit;ning''itreeif  May  9. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been 
received  at  the  office  of  vise.  Cas- 
tlereagh  from  major-gen.  Fraser. 

Sir,  jliexandriat  March  25. 
It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I 
have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  SOtii  cur- 
rent, the  town  and  fortress  of  Alex- 
andria, with  two  Turkish  frigates 


and  a  corvette,  surrendered  to  his 
majesty's  arms  by  capitulation  ;  and 
tliat  they  were  taken  possession  of 
on  the  memorable  morning  of  the 
21  it,  by  the  troops  under  my  com- 
mand.    You  are  already  apprised 
of  my  having  been  detached  on  this 
service,  with  a  body  of  troops  from 
Messina,  by  his  excellency  gen.  Fox, 
under  convoy  of  his  majesty's  ships 
Tigie  and  Apollo  ;  and  the  Wizard 
sloop  was  sent  for  ward  by  capt. 
Hallowell,  to  get  intelligence  from 
major  Missett,  whom  I  had  been 
by  my  insuuctions  directed  to  con- 
sult, as  to  the  best  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  effecting  die  purposes  of 
the  expedition.     I  have  now  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  in  the  night  of  the 
7th  instant  (the  day  after  we  sailed  ) 
the  Apollo  frigate,  with   19  trans- 
ports out   of  33   which  conveyed 
the  troops,  parted  company,  and 
that  the  other  14,  with  the  Tigre» 
came  to  an  anchor  to  the  westward 
of  Alexandria  on  the  ]6ib.  On  our 
getting  near  the  land  we  saw  the 
wizard  ;  and  capt.  Palmer  imme- 
diately brought  me  the  intelligence 
he  had  received  from  major  Missett, 
together  with   a  letter  from  him, 
stating  that  he  had  not  come  oiF 
himself,   thinking  his  presence  in 
Alexandria  absolutely  necessary  to 
counteract    the   intrigues   of  the 
French  consuU  who  ^vas  endeavour- 
ing to  prevail  upon  the  governor 
to  admit  a  body  of  Albanians  from 
Rosetta,  to  assist  in  the  defence  o£ 
the  place.      He  earnestly  recom- 
mended me  to  land  the  troops  im^ 
mediately,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
well  affected  towards  us,  and  that 
he  had  sanguine  hopes  we  should 
be  able  to  get  possession  of  it  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  ■  Before  I  deter- 
mined, however,   upon  this  mea- 
sure, I  deemed  it  prudent  to  ac- 
quaint major  Missett  with  the  very- 
diminished  state  of  my  force,  and  I 
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tlierefore  sent  in  my  aid-de-camp, 
capt.  A'Court,  of  the    31st  rec^i- 
mcnt,  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  him, 
w  ith  a  detailed  account  of  it,   and 
at  tlie  same  time  a  mrinifesto  to  the 
governor  and  innAbitants  (a  copy 
of  which  I  inclose),  which  had  not 
the  desired  cfFecr,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  treated  by  the  governor 
with  contempt.     The  major,  how- 
ever, in  reply,  strongly  urged  my 
iramediate  landing  ;  siill  repeating 
that  we  should  not  meet  with  any 
resistance,   and  that  my  doing  §p 
would  be  tlie  only  means  of  pre- 
venting the   garrison    being  rein- 
forced by  the  Albanians,  who  had 
actually  been  sent   for,  and  might 
be   expected  in  tlie  course  of  21« 
hours.      These   considerations   led 
me  to  follow  his  advice,  and  accor- 
dingly I  landed  that  evening  (the 
1 7tn j  as  many  troops  as  our  sn5all 
number   of  boats  could  convey,   a 
few  miles  to  tlie  eastward  of  Mara- 
bout, without  opposition,  though  I 
could  only  take  up  a  position  for 
the  night,  as,  before  the  next  land- 
ing could  be  effected,  such  a  surf 
had  arisen  on  the  beach,  as  totally 
to  prevent  the  second  division  from 
approaching  the  shore.      The  next 
morning,  however,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty and  risk  they  were  landed  ; 
but    ffnding    my     situation    now, 
from   the  increased  height  of  the 
surf   and  appearance  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  be  very   precariou*;,  both 
with  respect  to  getting  provisions 
or  stores  on  shore,  or  having  any 
communications    with    the   trans- 
ports, I    determined  at  all  hazards 
to  force  my   way   to  the  western 
side,   where  I   could  receive  sup- 
plies from  Aboukir  bay  ;   at  the 
same  time  resolving  to  attempt  (in 
passing)  to  get  into  the  town  even 
widi   the  small  force  I  had,  and 
push  my  way,  if  possible,  into  the 


forts  that  commanded  it  :  a  mattsr 
which  I  had  reason  to  believe,  from 
major  Missett  and  oiliers,  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 
I  therefore  moved  forward  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
l^ih,  and  inonr  way  forced  a  pali- 
saded intrcnchme-it,  with  a  deep 
dirch  in  front  of  it  (that  had  been 
thrown  up  by  tlie  Turks  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Mamelukes  and 
Arabs  on  the  western  side)  stretch- 
.  ing  from  Fort  des  Bains  to  Lake 
^lareotis,  strengihened  by  three 
batteries,  mounting  8  guns,  exclu- 
sive of  Fort  des  Bains  on  its  right 
flank,  mounting  13  guns.  This 
we  effected  with  very  little  loss, 
though  under  a  heavy  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry;  and  proceeded 
within  a  few  yards  of  Pompey's 
Gate,  where  we  found  tlie  garrison 
prepared  to  receive  us,  the  gate 
barricaded,  and  tlie  walls  lined  wi:I^ 
troops  and  armed  inhabitants :  this, 
added  to  the  smalhiess  of  my  force 
fnot  exceeding  1000  men  of  all 
aescriptions)  led  me  to  think  the 
risk  too  great ;  and  I  determined 
to  proceed  to  the  westward,  as  I 
had  originally  intended  ;  where  I 
arrived  in  the  morning  of  the  IQtli^- 
and  took  up  my  position  on  th<* 
ground  the  British  troops  occupied 
in  the  action  of  the  21st,  immedi- 
ately sending  detachments  to  take 
possession  of  Aboukir  castle,  and 
the  cut  between  the  lakes  Maadie 
and  Mareotis,  by  which  communi- 
cation tlie  reinforcement  of  Alba- 
nians was  expected  in  Alexandria  : 
in  both  these  attenipis  we  succeed-, 
ed.  The  next  day,  the  20th,  I 
sent  (by  a  friendly  Arab  who  had 
stolen  out  of  town,  and  joined  us) 
a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  inha- 
bitants, warning  them  of  tlic  dan- 
ger of  implicating  friends  and  foes, 
in  the  event  of  taking  the  place  by 
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a<sa«lf,  anil  urt'hicr  them  to  force 
thf  governor  to  capitulate.  This 
had  the  desired  eflbct ;  a  Aug  cf 
truce  Wris  sent  out,  and  a  capitula- 
tion (of  which  I  herewith  inclose  a 
copy )  v/as  agreed  to  and  sij»ned. 
Although  tliis  service  has  foitu- 
nuiely  not  been  of  loncf  duration, 
yet  from  the  scanuness  of  cur  num- 
bers, and  the  scarcity  of  all  sorts 
cf  supplies,  as  well  military  stores 
as  provisions  (which  the  boistenms 
itate  of  the  we-.ither  completely 
prevented  our  receiving,)  our  situ- 
ation was  for  some  time  ratlier  cri- 
tical ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  patience  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  troops  bore  every  pri- 
vation, and  the  ardour  and  spirit 
ihcy  showed  in  the  attack  of  the 
enemy's  works,  as  well  as  the  in- 
clin  uion  and  wish  they  displayed 
to  have  stormed  ilie  place,  had  I 
deemed  that  step  advisable.  To 
miij.-j^en.  Wauchope,  brig.-general 
Stuart,  and  col.  Oswald,  who  land- 
ed with  -and  accompanied  me,  I 
feel  myself  under  grc.it  obligations 
for  their  exertions  and  assistance  m 
carrying  on  the  service  ;  and  I  am 
nuKr'h  indebted  to  lieut.-col.  Airey, 
acii»ig  as  deputy  adjntant-r:eneral, 
and  cuj:r.  Green,  acting  as  deputy 
qTi:ntei-ni.ister  general,  forthegreat 
atttMiiion  and  /.cal  shown  by  them 
j'n  ibrwiirding  and  executing  the 
ouiies  of  their  respective  depart- 
mcn-ws;  and  I  think  it  but  justice 
.to  capt.  Pym,and  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  detachment  of  the  royal 
:irtillery  that  was  uiih  n'C,  to  men- 
lion  the  very  great  zeal  and  alacrity 
which  the/ displayed  on  every  oc- 
casion,  which  I  am  confident  would 
have  been  equally  conspicuous  on 
the  part  of  capt.  burgoyne  and  the 
•officers  of  the  engineerss  had  cir- 
cumstances pcimittcd  them  to  have 


acted.  To  capt.  Hallowell,  and 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Tigre,  I  cannot  suffici- 
ently express  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  assistance  they  afforded  me, 
and  for  tlie  readiness  v»*ilh  which 
they  utood  forward  on  all  occasions. 
Capt.  HallowelUandedand  march- 
ed witli  me  to  the  attaclc  of  the 
enemy's  entrenchments,  and  to  die 
very  gates  of  the  city,  and  remain- 
ed on  shore  until  tlic  place  surren- 
dered :  from  his  advice  and  local 
kti9wledgc  I  deiived  much  useful 
information.  Capt.  Witliersof  the 
royal  navy,  agent  <  f  transports,  is 
also  entitled  to  prais$?,  for  his  acti- 
vity in  landing  tlie  troops,  and  for 
the  exertions  he  afterwards  made 
for  supplying  them  with  provi- 
sions. I  send  you  herewith  a  return 
of  the  killed,  wounded,  apd  missing, 
togetlier  witli  returns  of  prisoners 
made,  and  of  the  public  stores  of 
different  descriptions  found  in  the 
several  batteries  aud  magazines* 
I  am,  &c 

A.  M.  Fraser,  maj.-gen, 

P.  S.  The  Apollo,  with  19  miss- 
ing transports,  came  to  anchor  in 
Aboil kir  bay  'on  the  morning  of 
the  t^Oth  ;  and  sir  J.  Duckwortli's 
squadron  arriv^J  here  on  the  2i^d. 

It  is  but  due  to  liout.  Himter, 
and  a  small  detachment  of  tlie  20ch 
light  dragoons,  who  were  landed 
without  their  horses  or  arms,  to 
mention  the  zeal  and  spirit  with 
which  they  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices, and  carried  the  scaling  lad- 
ders oa  thcuightofthe  13th. 

[Here  follow  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, which  engage,  that  tlie 
Turks  shall  be  sent  to  Turkey,  but 
they  are  to  consider  themselves  as 
])risoners  of  war,  till  exchanged  ; 
tii.it  die  vessels  and  all  public  pro- 
perty shidl  be  'given  pp  to  the  Bri- 
4>  ti&h 
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tish  forces;   but  private  property 
to  be  respected. 

Killtei  linil  wounded. — Total :  1 
officer,  (5  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1 
officer,  1  Serjeant,  8  rank  and  tile, 
v;oundcd. 

Assistant  siU|rcon  Catana7.o,  kill- 
ed ;  Ueut.  Cameron,  wounded. 

Relurn  of  the  gitrriwn  cf  Ah. r audi  la 
pTe*i'%ous  to  i.i  siirrcndr,  *> 
Soldiers  of  tlic  line,  'il5;  gun- 
ners, 44 }  sailors  and  mariiies,  *2()>^. 
Total,  4()7.  Escaped  of  the  abnve 
number  while  the  capitulation  was 
pending,  2  U).  Total  prisoners  re- 
maining, 227. 

Switzerland.  —  About  200 
Roman  copper  coins  were  found  on 
digging  a  foundation  at  Cojre  near 
Zurich.  On  one  side  is  a  Venus 
holding  a  garland,  with  these 
words:  ^^Gen'io  Pofu'i  liojuanl  ;*'  and 
on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  Diocle- 
sian,  Maximian,  Constantius,  Chlo- 
rus,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

6.  The  election  for  tin;  city  of 
London  closed,  when  the  numl^eis 
polled  were  declared  as  follows : 
Sir  C.Price      -       3117 
Sir  W.Curtis   •        S0.59 
Mr.  Shaw  ,      -        28(J3 
Mr.  Combe      -         2.383 
Mr.  Hankey     -  2'2(j 

The  British  and  foreign  Bible 
society  held,  this  day,  their  third 
annual  meeting.  Tlie  president 
(lord  Teignmouth)  read  from  the 
chair  a  very  interesting  report  of 
proceedings  durinp  the  last  year. 
It  appears  that  tlie  society  have 
distributed 9  cither  gratuitously  or 
at  reduced  prices,  many  copies  of 
Bibles  and Tesuimcnts,  in  various 
languages ;  and  tliat  by  their  en- 
couragement aftd  pecuniary  aid, 
pressei  have  been  set  up  at  Basle, 
Berlin,  and  Copenhagen,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Scriptures 


in  the  German,  Bohettiian,  Icelan-* 
die,  and  other  languages,  to  coun- 
tries which  are  in  great  need  of 
tliem.  The  society  have  further 
granted  200CV.  to  their  correspond- 
mg  committee  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  tlie  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  native  lan- 
guages of  India. — Various  other 
particulars  were  stated  in  the  report, 
which  evince  the  vast  extent  of  the 
society's  operations  and  the  high 
degree  of  success  which  they  have 
had  in  promoting  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  both  at  h^mc  and 
abroad. 

7.  About  six  o*clock,  a  clergym.m  • 
in  embarrassed  circumstances  was 
closely  beset  in  Fen  church-street, 
by  two  sherifPs  officers,  named 
Herring  and  Leadbeater.  The 
clergyman  drew  out  a  pistol,  and 
threatened  violent  resistaiice.  The 
officers  retreated,  and  prevailed  on 
a  ticket  porter  to  endeavour  to  de- 
liver a  message  to  the  gentleman, 
informinghim  thatsome  one  wanted 
tcT  speak  with  him.  The  ticket 
porter  on  going  up  to  the  clergy- 
man was  shot  in  the  side.  The 
officers  then  rushed  forward,  and  a 
second  shot  was  fired  by  the  cler- 
gyman, which  fortunately  missed 
t!ie  officer.  The  former  vrj^  then 
overpowered  and  secureil.  The 
v/ounded  man  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hyslop,  a  surgeon  of 
eminence,  by  whom  the  wound 
was  dressed.  The  poor  fellov/ 
was  conveyed  to  an  hospital,  in 
groat  pain,  but  supposed  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  recovery.  Tlie  cler- 
gyman was  lodged  in  tlie  Poultry 
Compter. 

A  young  man  got  over  \hn  rails 
in  the  Bird-ca^e  Walk,  St.  James's 
park,  an»i  walked  to  the  side  of  the 
Canal,  when  iio  plunged  into  the 
water".     This  act  attracted  several- 
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persons,  but  too  late  to  prevent  Kim 
from  sinking  ;  and  no  person  up* 
peured  inclined  to  go  into  the  water 
till  a  Serjeant  in  the  Giiards  ob*. 
served^  that  two  guineas  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Hunnane  Society  for 
Sitting  a  drowned  person  out  of 
e  water»  which  induced  a  young 
inan  to  go  in  ;  he  found  the  body, 
bat  had  not  strength  to  moVe  it ; 
another  young  man  tlien  went  to 
his  assistance,  and  they  pulled  the 
lK)dy  to  the  shore.  It  was  carried 
to  a  public-house  in  Queen-square, 
where  two  medical  gentlemen,  tried 
to  effect  the  recovery  for  several 
hours  in  vain.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  band  of  the  2iih.  regi- 
ment. He  was  recoj^ised  by  the 
son  of  the  landlord  of  the  Rose  and 
Crown  public-house  in  Chelsea,  to 
have  dmed  at  his  father's  house 
about  an  hour  previous  to  liis  com- 
mitting the  horrid  deed  :  he  then 
appeared  much  distressed  in  his 
mind,  sayinc;,  he  had  absented  him- 
self three  oays  from  his  regiment, 
and  had  committed  a  crime  on 
Tuesday  night,  for  wliich  he  sliould 
be  hanged  if  he  was  discovered. 

The  following  Is  the  account  giv- 
en  by  Captain  Gavvlcr  of  the 
duel  which  took  place  bct^vccn 
sir  Francis  Burdett  arid  Mr. 
PaulL 

"  On  Saturday  mornin{^.  May 
2,  about  half  ps^st  four  o'clock,  sir 
Francis  Burdfett*s  servant  came  to 
me  with  a  note  from  sir  Francis,  de- 
siring me,  to  come  to  him  instantly 
to  Wimbledon,  with  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols,as  he  had  been  called  upon,  but 
did  not  say  by  whom.  I  could 
procure  tione,  after  trying  in  vain  at 
tteo  officers'  of  the  guards,  and  at 
Manton's, — ^none  that  were  thought 
fit  for  any  purpose.  It  occurring 
to  me  that  going  thus  from  place 


to  place  for  pistols  might  at  la:st  be 
tlie  occasion  of  bringing  on  more 
notice  than  I  wished,  I  determined 
to   proceed   to   Kingston  without 
them,  thinking  that  those  who  had 
called  upon  him  niust  have  a  pair 
9t  least,  and  that  if  it  ttraa  neces- 
sary they  might  serve  both  parties* 
I  arrived  at   sir- Francis  Burdett's 
house   at  Wimbledon  about  eight 
o'clock,    1  laving   been  obliged   to 
wait  more  than  two  hours  for  a 
chaise.     He  was  gone   on  to  the 
King's  Arms,  Kingston,  having  left 
a  note  for  me  to  follow  him  there 
in  his  can  i;ige.   On  entering  King- 
ston, I*  saw  Mr.  Paull  in  a  coacTi, 
accompanied    by  another    person^ 
and  a  servant  on  the  coach  seati 
He  called   out  to  me  on  passing 
his  carriage,   and  said  something 
that  I  did  not  very  distinctly  heari 
but  I  tliink  he  advised  me  not  to 
proceed  into  the  town,  or  the  affair 
would  be  blown,      I   asked  him 
where  the  inn  was,   Jlnd  went  on. 
As  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  room . 
where  Burdett  was  sitting*  a  person 
appeared  who  had  followed,  me. 
On  his  entrance,  I  asked  Burdett 
who  he  was  ?  He  said  it  was  Mr. 
Paull's  second.  I  then  said, "  Wliom 
have  I   the  honour   to   address  i'* 
"  My  name  is  Cooper."     **Do]jou 
know  him,  Burdett  V    **  No.'*  <«  1 
have  Vio  doubt  Mr.  Paull  has  ap- 
pointed a  proper  person  to  meet 
me."      **  Sir,  sir,   sir,"  was    Mr. 
Cooper*s  answer.'    I  then  said  (aS 
Burdett  desiredl  tliat  we   should 
immediately  follow  them,  if  they 
would  proceed  to  Coombe  Wood, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  proper  place 
for  the  meeting.     After  Burdett 
had  given  me  some  letters  :md  me- 
morandums for  different  friends, 
and  explained  to  me  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Paull's  demand,  we  proceeded 
to  tlie  plakce  appointed,  where  or* 
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dering  the  carriagts  to  stop  for  tis, 
we  went  into  the  wood  for  a  consi* 
derable  distance.   I  fixed  on  a  pro- 
per spot.    During  our  walk,  Mr. 
Paull  frequently  addressed  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  quarrel*    Hesaid 
he  was  sure  I  had  not  heard  it 
rightly  statedy  and  wished  memuch 
to  hear  him*  I  always  replied  that 
I  had  heard  the  whole  from  my. 
principal,  and  that  I  had  placed  im* 
plicit  confidence  iny^hat  he  had  said ; 
for  if  I  could  not  have  done  that*  I 
should  never  have  accompanied  him 
diere;   and  that  from  all  I  had 
heard  and  read  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  my  decided  opinion  that 
Burdett  was  the  person  most  en* 
tided  to  consider  himself  ill  used  i 
but  that  at  all  events  an  apology 
from  him  was  out  of  all  question, 
and  that  I  had  rather  see  him  shot 
than  advise  him  to  so  disgraceful 
aa  act.  As  Mr.  Paull  did  not  seem- 
to  have  at  all  placed  his  opinions  or 
cause  in  the  hands  of  his  second,  I 
found  it  in  vain  to  talk  to  him  on  tlie 
subject  of  accommodation.    After 
wc  had  stopped,  I  asked  for  the 

S'stols,  which  were  produced  by 
[r.  Cooper,  who  declared  that  he 
had  not  expected  things  would 
have  taken  this  turn.  I  asked  him 
if  he  expected  that  I  should  advise^ 
or  that  Burdett  would  consent  ta 
disgrace  himself.  I  then  told  him 
that  we  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
pistols,  and  expected  he  would  con- 
sent as  well  as  Mr.  P;\ull,  that  we 
should  »ise  one  of  theirs.  To  tliis 
they  both  agreed.  He  told  me  he 
did  not  know  how  to  load  tliem.  I 
shewed  him  how,  and  dixected  him 
to  load  Burdeu's,  while  I  lo  tded 
Paull's.  I  then  asked  him  what 
distance  he  proposed  for  them  to 
stand  at.  He  said  he  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter,  and  left  it 
to  me.  I  measured  out  twelve 
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paces,  and  plaeed  die  principals, 
at  the   extremities  of  the  space« 
I  then  directed  him  to  give  sir 
Francis  a  pistol,  and  I  presented 
another  to  Mr.  Paull ;  at  the  samo 
time  assuring  him,  as  I  had  Mr* 
Cooper,  that  sir  Francis  came  there 
without    the    slightest    animosity 
against  Mr.   Paull,    but  that  he 
would  fire  at  htm  as  a  mode  of 
self-defence.    I  said  besides  to  Mr* 
Paull,  that  I  hoped  he  was  tho« 
roughly  convinced  diat  the  injury 
he  had  received  was  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  attempting  the  life  of  my 
friend  and  risking  his  own.     He 
replied  he  must  do  so,  unless  he 
had  an  apology.  I  then  asked  them 
if  they  would  agree  to  fire  by  a  sig* 
nal  I  would  make  by  dropping  my 
handkerchief?  They  each  did  agree 
to  it.     I  placed  myself  about  four 
yards  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  space  between  them,  while  Mr. 
Cooper,  on  giving  the  pistol  to  sir 
Francis,  retreated  very  precipitately 
behind  a  tree  at  some  distance !    On 
the  signal  being  made  they  fired 
togetlier,  but  without  effect.  I  then 
took  Mr.  Paull's  pistol  from  him^ 
and  said,    "I  hope,  sir,  you  are 
now  satisfied."    He  said  no,  he 
must  have  an  apology  or  proceed. 
I  said,  to  talk  of  an  apolot^y  was 
absurd  imd  quite  out  erf"  all  ques- 
tion.    We  then  reloaded  the  pis- 
tols and  gave  them  as  before.    I 
again    addressed  Mr.  Paull  as  1 
had   at  first.    He  answered   with 
warmth,  he  must  have  an  apology 
or  proceed,    and  called    God   to 
witness  that  he  was  the  most  injar- 
ed  man  on  earth  !  Mr.  Cooper  was 
tlien  to  make  die  signal, but  he  stood 
so  far  out  of  the  way  that  sir  Franci» 
could  not  see  him !  although  he  had 
already  called  to  him  during  his 
retreat,  and  begged  him  not  to  go  so 
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£ir  offy  and  to  ieome  forwards,  or  John  Dignunif  a  young  lad, 
words  to  that  effect.  At  last  I  saw  about  sixteen,  was  indicted  for  the 
sir  PVancis  could  not  see  Mr.  Coo«  murder  of  his  master,  Mr.  Copland, 
pep,  nor  his  signal,  and  upon  his  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  at  his 
makine  it,  I  called  out  **  Fire  !'*  house  in  GoodmanVfields.  Tt  ap- 
io  sir  Francis  as  soon  as  I  saw  Mr.  peared,  from  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
FauU  raise  his  pistol.  They  did  so^  Copland,  that  the  deceased  was  a 
together,  I  bdieyc,  upon  my  utter*  gunsmith,  and  the  prisoner  his  ap- 
ing the  word.  I  should  observe,  ]»iendce,  and  they  had  been  fre- 
that  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  quently  in  die  habit  of  quarrelling 
signal,  I  observed  that  sir  Francis  aoout  their  work.  On  the  day 
held  his  arm  raised  and  his  pistol  mentioned  in  Uie  indictment,  the 
pointed  towards  Mr.  Paull.  Know*  master  and  servant  were  together  in 
mg  this  was  not  wiUi  the  view  of  the  workshop,  and  she  heard  very 
taking  any  un&ir  advantage,  but  high  words  between  them ;  soon 
the  effect  of  accident,  I  said,  <<  Bur^  amr  the  deceased  came  out,  with 
dett,  don't  take  aim:  I  am  sure  his  head  severely  cut,  and  bleeding 
you  are  not  doing  so :  drop  your  profusely,  when  he  exclaimed  that 
arm,  as  yon  see  Mr.  Paull  nas  his  Dignum  had  murdered  him.  The 
^stol  pointed  downwards.'*  Mr.  quarrel  originated,  he  said,  on  ac- 
Faull  then  asked  me  why  I  advised  count  of  some  work  he  had  ordered 
fix  Francis  not  to  take  aim  ?  I  s^,  the  prisoner  to  do,  which  he  had 
anv  body  mig^  see  that  I  could  neglected ;  and  when  he  asked  him 
only  mean  for  him  not  to  take  aim  why  it  was  not  dope^  he  gave  some 
or  prepare  to  do  so  before  the  impertinent  answer,  ^rfitch  so  pro- 
signal,  and  from  a  desire  to  see  voked  the  master  that  he  struck  nim 
that  Uiey  were  upon  equal  terms,  on  the  back  with  the  stock  of  a  gum 
The  consequences  of  the  second  This  so  incensed  the  prisoner,  that 
shots  have  been  already  described,  he  instantly  turned  round,  and 
After  speaking  to  each  of  them,  I  struck  his  master  on  the  head  with 
set  off  for  me  carriages.  Both  a  saw  which  he  had  in  his  hand, 
were  put  into  Mr.  Paulrs.  1  went  The  deceased  languished  for  seve- 
on  to  sir  Francis  Burdett's  house  at  ral  days  (p  the  utmost  torture,  and 
Wimbledon,  to  lady  Burdett  and  expired.  The  prisoner  in  the  mean 
his  brother,  and  also  to  procure  a  time  ran  home  to  his  father,  and 
surgeon  at  Wimbledon.  During  complained  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  transaction,  not  one  word  pass*  his  master.  The  father  immedi- 
ed  between  me  and  sir  Francis,  ex*  ately  a^ompanied  him  to  a  po- 
cept  what  I  had  said  about  ttking  lice  office,  and  applied  for  a  war- 
aim.  tant  to  take  the  master  up  for  the 
'  Mr.  Cooper  has  constantly  re-  assault,  but  found  that  the  wife  of 
fused  to  sign  any  official  account  the  deceased  had  been  diere  before 
to  say  where  he  lives,  or  what  is  his  hifh,  and  lodged  a  charge  of  muf  • 
^tuation,  which  also  was  repeatedly  dcr  against  his  son ;— he  was  imme* 
requested  of  him  by  me ;  nor  do  I  di ateljr  uken  into  custody, 
at  this  moment  biow  any  thing  This  confession  was  corrobo- 
conceming  him.  rated  by  Mrs.  Bacton,  the  mother- 
JoHM  BiLLEKDiK  Ker.  hi-hiw  of  the  deceased. 

The  friends  of  the  prisoner  prov- 
ed. 
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ed,  that  when  he  came,  home  he 
had  a  severe  bruise  on  his  back| 
and  was  ill  for  some  days  after- 
wards. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

22. — A  considerable  disturbance 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moorfieldsy  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance: — A 
young  countty  girl  passing  through 
the  fields,  between  twelve  and  one 
in  the  forenoon,  was  accosted  by 
two  men,  who  entered  into  con- 
versation with  her.    She  innocently 
told  them  that  she  had  come  to 
town  m  order  to  get  into  service^ 
and  that  she  wished  very  much  to 
be  engaged.    They  answered  her 
that  they  knew  a  lady  who  wanted 
a  servant  from  the  country,  that 
they  had   no  doubt   but  that  she 
would  suit  her,  and  that  she  would 
find  it  an  excellent  place.  By  repre- 
sentations of  this  kind  the  girl  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  cnem  to 
Kopemaker-street,  near  Finsbury- 
sqtiare,  where  they  took  her  into  a 
house    of    bad   fame.     She   had 
scarcely  entered  when  she  began  to 
suspect  their  intentions,  but    they 
forced  her  up  stairs.     Her  cries, 
however,  alarmed  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  a  crowd  soon  collected,  and 
those  within  barricaded  the  door ; 
but  if'was  quickly  forced  open,  and 
the  girl  was  set   at   1  iberty.     The 
infas£itants  and  visitors    retreated 
by  a  back  door,  and  escaped  from 
the  indignation  of  the  populace, 
but  the  house  was  almost  entirely 
demolished.     The    furniture    was 
torn  to  pieces,  and  not  a  door  or 
window    was    left   standing.      A 
number  of  constables  and  city  of- 
ficers were  collected  to  preserve  the 
peace,  but  the  mob  was  not  dispers- 
,  ed  until  a  late  hour. 

A  few  evenings  since  a  coroner's 


inquest  was  held  on  Ann  David- 
son, wife  of  a  journeyman  tailor, 
and  mother  of  seven  children,  at 
the  Ship  and  Dolphin,  New  Gravel- 
lane,  Wapping,  who  hung  herself 
from  a  staple  m  a  garret.  It  ap- 
peared, that  previous  to  this  rash 
action  she  caressed  her  infant,  and 
put  it  into  a  cradle  under  the  care 
of  one  of  her  boys ;  the  child  be- 
ing unruly,  the  boy  ran  to  the  gar- 
ret to  call  his  mother,  who  by  this 
time  was  dead.  It  appeared  that 
she  had  been  confined  in  a  mad- 
house at  Newcasde,  and  that  she 
was  always  rematked  for  her 
sobriety  and  industry.  The  hus- 
band -was  from  home  when  she 
committed  the  suicide. — Lunacy. 

Execution.— On  Wednesday, 
piirsuant  to  sentence,  the  following 
criminals  suffered  death  in  front  of 
Newgate: — ^John  Fordham,  .fohn 
Harvey,  John  Harford,  and  Wil- 
liam Bridge,  for  burglariously 
robbing  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  at  Ponder's  End,  on  the 
1 7th  of  December  last  j  also  Wil- 
liam Fisher,  and  William  Freeman, 
the  former  for  forging  a  bill  of  ex- 
change for  40/.  to  defraud  Messrs. 
Hammersley  and  Co.,  bankers, 
Fall-Mall;  and  the  latter  for  ut« 
tering  a  bill  for  120/.  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged.  The  particulars 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
delinquents  have  been  already  de- 
tailed. The  most  hardened  among 
them  was  Harford,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  attempted  to  pick 
the  pocket  of  the  turnkey  while 
at  the  bar  on  his  trial.  The 
spectacle  was  peculiarly  awful ; 
tne  wretched  culprits  suiFered  with 
becoming  resignation,  and  their 
last  moments  were  occupied  in 
fervent  devotion.  The  cririosity, 
so  strongly  manifested  on  former 
occasions  to  witness   these  awful 
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scenesy  appeared  to  have  subsided^ 
for  very  few  persons  attended  this 
execution. 

CHVDLEIGH     DESTROYED     BY 
FIRE. 

22.— About  twelve  o'clock  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  bakehouse  in  the 
tovm  of  Chudleiffhy  in  Devonshire^ 
which  raged  with  increasing  fury, 
and  at  length  communicated  to  a 
house  containing  two   barrels  of 
gun*powdery  (which  belonged  to  a 
person  employed  in  blowin?  up  the 
rocks,)  which  soon  took  nre,  and 
blew  up  with  a  terrible  explosion. 
The   wmd  being  very  high,  and 
nany  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
street   covered   with    thatch,   the 
whole  town  became  a  general  con- 
flagration.    Only  one  fire-engine 
was  kept  in  the  town,  and  that  was 
soon    burnt.      Exeter    being    the 
nearest  place  from  which  any  assis- 
tance could  be  procured,  and  that 
being  nine  miles  distant,  there  was 
nothmg  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames.    The    market-house,    and 
all    the   houses,  excepting    about 
seven,  at    the   ends  of  the  town, 
were  consumed.     Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost : — tlie  church,  being 
«  little  to  windward  of  the  flames, 
was  saved,  and  proved  an  asylum 
for  the  distressed  inhabitants,  whose 
situation    was    truly    deplorable. 
At    three    o'clock    on    Saturday 
morning,    when    the    mail  coach 
with  difficulty  passed  tli rough  the 
town,    several    houses    continued 
burning,  and  many  pigs  and  horses 
lay  dead  in  the  street.     Mr.  Wrs- 
ton,  a  respectable   innkeeper,  has 
lost  all  his  property,  which,  in  cash 
and  notes  to  a  laree  amount,  to* 
gether  with  his  books,  he  entrusted 
10  a  female  servant  to  uke  care  of, 
but  in  her  fright  she  could  not  re- 
collect where  slic   ciurried    them. 


and  they  are   most   probably  de- 
stroyed. 

^  ExeUr^  Friday  evening. — ^This 
city  has  been  in  trie  utmost  conster- 
nation  all  this  day,  as  one  of  the 
most  destructive  fires  has  happened 
that  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  West 
of   England,   viz.    tlie    town    of 
Chudleigh,  nine  miles  from  hence» 
in  the  great  Plymouth  road,  has 
been  on  fire  ever  since  ten  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  the  whole  place 
is  nearly  consumed;  the  Clifford 
Arms  and  the  King's  Arms,  with 
the  three  other  inns,  are   all  in 
ashes;  the  last  coach  (which  ar- 
rived here  just  now)  was  obliged  to 
go  through  afield,  and  with,  diffi- 
ctdty  escaped,  though  the  coach- 
man was  much  burnt.    Of  the  few 
houses  that  remained,  most  of  them 
were  on  fire  when  the  coach  left  the 
place,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  lives  being  lost:  during  the 
conflagration,  several  explosions  of 
{jun-powdcr  took  place,  as  a  quan- 
tity was  kept  in  tlie  town  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  up  rocks.   It  is 
said  to  have  broke  out  in  a  baker^s 
shop. 

Saturday  night. — ^The  devasta* 
tion  that  the  devouring  element  has 
effected  is  bey  or  d  all  power  of  de- 
scription ;  there  is  no  resemblance 
of  what  the  town  was  before;  the 
spectacle  is  a6Fecting  and  distressing 
to  tlie  utmost  degree.    Nothing  is 
left  but  a  few  detached  houses  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town.    The 
whole  body  of  the  place  presents  to 
the  eye  nothing  but  chimneys  and 
walls,    that    appear    like    antient 
ruins.    The  number  of  houses  de- 
stroyed is  computed  at  175.  Tents 
and  various  necessaries  have  been 
going  all  day  from  this  city,   for 
tne  accommodation  of  the  suffer- 
ers.    Several  troops  of  the  military 
have  also  marched  to  render  their 

assistance. 
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assistance.  The  right  worshipful 
the  mayor  of  Exeter  has  called  on 
the  inhabitants  to  meet  this  even- 
ing to  consider  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  affording  relief.  * 

A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth  has  been  called  by  the 
mayofi  at  the  request  of  the  grand 
ioryy  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  affording  relief  to 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Chud- 
leigb. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  party  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  4«3d  regi- 
ment, whilst  drinking  at  a  public 
]iouse  near  Brockman's  Bam,  in 
Romsey  Marsh,  challenged  a  young 
man,  employed  at  a  neighbouring 
Martello  tower,  who  came  into 
the  house  for  refreshment,  with  be- 
ing a  deserter;  the  man  accused 
denied  the  charge,  but  said,  if  they 
produced  proper  authority,  he 
would  go  with  them  to  prove  his 
innocence ;  as  he,  however,  on  hear- 
ing the  beU  which  summoned  the 
labcmrers  to  their  work  after  dinner, 
was  going  towards  tlie  place  of  his 
employ,  one  of  the  soldiers  fired  a 
pistol,  and  shot  him  dead.  The 
fellow  immediately  ran  off  towards 
Hythe,  but  he  was  afterwards  taken 
into  custody,  together  with  two 
other  soldiers,  his  comrades,  to  an- 
swer for  his  offence. 

Ftfieentb  day — Saturday  %  May  23. 

FINAL  STATB  OF    THE  POLL 
AT  WESTMINSTER.. 

Burdett 513* 

Cochrane 3708 

Sheridan 264'5 

Elliot 2137 

On  the  poll  closing  at  S  o'clock, 
the  mob  began  to  demolish  the 
hustings,  without  waiting  the  cast- 
ing up  of  the  poll,  which  was  after- 
W4rd&  given  out    in   the  church- 


yard, and  sir  F.  Burdett,  baronet, 
and  lord  Cochrane  were  declared 
duly  elected. 

24. — On  Sunday  evening,  about 
half  past  eight,  as  some  gentlemen 
were  walking  in  the  fields  near  the 
city  conduit,  Bayswater,  they 
heard  at  a  distance  a  very  confused 
noise,  and  could  distinguish  the 
words,  «*  Help  !  drowned  !'*  They 
immediately  ran  to  the  wooden 
bridge,  on  the  Paddington  canal, 
near  the  head,  when  mey  found 
that  the  Uxbridge  packet-boat  had 
upset  a  pleasure  boat,  in  which 
were  four  young  men,  three  of 
whom  were  got  out,  and  the  fourth 
was  still  in  the  water.  Two  boats 
immediately  put  off  with  boat- 
hocks,  a  landing  net,  and  a  drag, 
but  it  was  near  twenty  minutes  be- 
fore lie  was  found.  He  ^"as  im- 
mediately taken  to  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  all  means 
taken  to  recover  him  proved  in- 
effectual. He  proves  to  be  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  r>f  Chapel-court, 
North-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
clerk  to'  a  notary  public  in  tne 
city. 

MARLBOaOUGH-iT^EET. 

25. — About  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  some  villains  attempted  to 
rob  a  waggon  as  it  was  passing 
iTirough  Broad-street,  St.  (Giles's; 
and  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend 
them,  a  watchman  and  two  young 
men  were  wounded,  so  that  two  of 
their  lives  are  despaired  of.  One  of 
the  church-wardens  on  the  next  day 
gave  informaiion  to  Mr.  Read  of 
the  circumstance,  who  sent  a  clerk 
to  take  the  wounded  men's  testi- 
mony. The  following  are  the  par- 
tic>ilars  : — J.  Watkinson,  of  No. 
184,  High  Holbom,  said,  that 
about  hadf-past  eleven  o'clock,  as 

(13)  he 
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he  was  returning  home,  he  saw  a  oblU^  to  rive  up  xbm  pnrsuity  aQ4 

waggon  standing  in  Holbom,  and  he  fell,    rfe  was  conveyed  to  the 

found  the  waggoner  near  it,  with  Middlesex  hospital,  where  he  a^d 

a  great  effusion  of  blood  from  his  Mr. Watkins  lay,  without  any  hope^ 

mouthy  who    said  a  man  had   at*  of  recovery, 

tempted  to  rob  his  waggon;  when 

two  men  were  standing  by,  and  the  court  op  CHAKCSiir. 

waggoner  said  he  could  swe2r  that  t^^iM  amd  Cg.  r.  Murray,  Vc 

one  of  them  was   the   man   that  . 

knocked  him  down.    Mr.  KJttle,  26. — S ir  Samuel  Rorailly  moved 

who  was  also  standing  by,  advised  this  dav  for  an  injunction  to  pre- 

the  waggoner  to  charge  the  watch  vent  tne  defendant,  Mr.  Murray, 

with    him,  when    the   watchman  bookseller,  in  London,  from  selling 

came  up,  and  was  about  to  take  the  periodical  publicaiion   caQea 

him,  but   his  companion    pushed  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review.    He  oxHj 

him  away,  and  he  made  off*.    Mr.  applied  for  an  injunction  against 

Watkinson  overtook  him  at  a  short  this  single  defendant,  as  the  others 

distance,  and  got  him  against  some  lived  in  Scotland,  and  cousequentr 

shutters,  when  his  companion  came  ly  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

up,  and  stabbed  Mr.  W.  just  above  court.    The  facts,  as  stated  by  the 
his  kidnies.    Edward  Watkins,  of.  learned  counsel,  were  shortly  these: 

No.  183,  High  Holbom,  said  he  Mr.  Archibald  Constable  carried 

was  standing  a  few  dpors  from  the  on  the  business  of  a  bookseller  ii) 

bouse  where  he  lodges,  in  ^onversa-  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1802,  upon 

tion  with  a  friend ;  am^  learning  his  own  account,  but  has  since  en- 

that  Mr.  Watkinson  was  securing  tered  into   partner^ip  with   Mr. 

a  man,  who  had  attempted  to  rob  Alexander  Gibson  Hunter.    The 

a  waggon,  he  went  to  assi$t,  when  plainti&  are  'well-known  and  re- 

a  man  came  behind  him  and  cut  snectable   booksellers  in  London, 

him  in  the  lower  part  of  his  belly,  On  the  first  of  October,  1802,  Mr, 

sear  four  inches  m  length ;  in  cour  Constable  commenced  printing  the 

sequence  of  which  he  was  taken  to  £dinburgh  Review,  a  work  >imich 

the  Middlesex  hospital.    Michael  was  to  be  published  quarterly.  The 

Coleman,  a   watchman,   was    on  first  number  was  published  in  Octo? 

duty  when   he   heard  the  cry  of  ber,  1802,  by  Mr.  Constable   in 

«<  Stop  thief!"  and  observed  a  man  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  Mawmani, 

running  towards  him :  he  stopped  a  booksdler,  in  London.    About 

him,  bt;t  the  man  liberated  him-  that  time  Messrs.  Longnian  an^ 

self  by  cutting  him  with  a  sharp  Co.    received  a  letter   from   Mr. 

instrument   in  the  lower  part  of  Constable|  stadng,   that  he   baa 

his  belly.    The  watchman,  how«  been  desired  by  the  editors  of  the 

ever,  knocked  him  down  as  he  was  Edinburgh  Review  to  offer  them 

running  off;   but  the  villain  got  that  work,  provided  they  agreed 

up  and  stabted  him  in  his  left  ear,  to  pay  hsdf  die  paper,  printmg,  &c. 

in  hi«  arm,  and  cut  him  severelypn  and  to  supply  all  new  publication^ 

his  breas;,  and  then  nui  off.    T^e  which  thf  editors  might  have  oc- 

watchman,     notwithstanding    his  casion  for  in  (:arrying  on  the  said 

wounds,  pursued  him  to  the  corner  work.    It  stated  also,  that  the  fiisf 

of  Bow-street»  Bloomsbury,  when  number  had  been  completely  pub- 

his   bowels   protruding,   he   was  lished,  and    1250  copies   of  the 

sec(mc| 
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second  irambery  of  the  expenseof   to  the  reriewen  dofwn  to  the  pre« 
yAdch  xbej  (Longman  and  Co.)    sent   time.      The    19th  number 
must  needs   bear   a  part.    The    ought  to  have  appeared  on  the  15th 
learned  counsel  observed,  that  the    of  April  last.    It  did  not,  howerer, 
defendants  meant  to  allege  that  the    arrive ;  and  Messrs.  Longman  and 
plaintiffs  were  not  proprietors ;  but    Co.  wrote  to  Mr.  Constable,  in- 
what  he  was  to  shew  was,  that  thev    quiring  why  it  was  not  sent,  and 
were  jointnproprietors  along  with    were  infonned  that  he  would  not 
Mr*  Ck>nstable;  the  reviewers  and    continue  to  send  it  in  future.    It 
editors    being  to  be  paid  certain    has  since  been  published  by  Mr. 
stated  sums,  while  all  the  emolu*    Constable,  in  Edinburgh,  and  bf 
ments  of  it  wqre, by  the  agreement    Mr.  Murray,  in  London.    By  the- 
whidi  had  talcen  place  in  conse-    agreement  they  had  entered  into, 
quence  of  the  ofier  made  by  Mr.    it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Jeffreys 
Constable,  to  belong  to  Mr.  Con-    was  to  recdive  200/.  as  editor,  and 
stable,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Long-    the  reviewers  were  to  be  paid  so 
man  and  Co.    In  answer  to  the    much  a  sheet  for  what  diey  suppli* 
above    letter,    Messrs.  Longman    ed ;  so  that  the  work  belonged  to 
and  Co.  wrote  to  Mr.  Constable^    the  publishers,  and  to  no   other 
and  expressed  themselves  flattered    persons.    This  work   has  turned 
widi  tne   communication  he  had    out  ertremely  profitable,  although 
made,  stating  that  they  had  con-    at  the  time  the  plaintiffs  engaged 
ferred  with  Mr.  Mawman  upon  the    in  it,  it  was  very  doubtful  wnemer 
subject,  but  had  not  yet  finally  de»    it  would  be  successful  or  not.    It 
termined  upon  it.    Mr.  Constable    was,  therefore,  a  haaardous  con«- 
again   wrote  in   reply,  that  the    cem;  and  whatever   loss  might 
plaintiffs  were  still  at  liberty  to  take    have  arisen,  would  have  been  the 
a  share  in  the  work  if  they  pleased ;    loss  of  the  plaintiffs  ais  well  as  of 
referred  them  again  to  Mr.  Maw*    Mr.  Constable.    The  plaintiffs  had 
man,  who  agreed  to  give  up  all  his    to  pay  Mr.  Mawman  the  loss  he 
interest  in  the  work  upon  their  pay*    stated  having  incurred  while  it  wat 
ing  all  theexpenses  henad  incurred,    in  his  hands.    Under  these  circum- 
In   consequence  of  this,   Messrs.    stances,  the  learned  counsel  arm. 
Longman  and  Co.  informed  Mr.    ed,  that  there  was  a  partnership 
Constable  that  they  had  no  objecdon    between   Mr.  Constable  and   xht 
to  take  a  share  in  the  work  as  a    plaintifis  in  regard  to  the  work  in 
stock  book,  that  is,  to  share  equally    question,  which  he  was  not  entitled 
with  the  proprietors,  whether  the    to  do  away  by  transferring  it  to  any 
sale  was  greater  in  London  than    other  person, 
m    Edinburgh.      Mr.   Constable       Lord  chancellor^— *<  Was  there 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  like-   an  agreement  to  do  this  for  any 
wise  wished  them  to  advertise  it ;    given  time  ?'* 
and  when  they  published  a  new       Counsel.^..-^'  Yes,    my  lord,  h' 
work,  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  him    was    to   be    done   quarterly,    so 
for  the  use  of  the  proprietors  and    that  the   publication  was  to  pro* 
editors.     Under  such  agreement    ceed  at  periodically  as  any  news* 
the  work  has  since  been  published    paper." 

regularly ;  and  the  plaintiffs  h^ve  Lord  chancelldr.-*^*  Does  the 
since  regularly  borne  theexpenses  new  concern  take  the  title  of  the 
of  the  werki  and  furnished  books    old  one  V* 

(14)       Counsel.-^ 
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Ytt  mj  Lord,  it  is 

exactly  the  same  publicatton,  and 
the  title*pa^e  of  the  ]9lh  num* 
ber  only  differs  from  former  nma^ 
hen  by  having  the  number  19)  and 
the  name  of  Murray  instead  of 
Longman  and  Co/' 
-  LordChanceUor.^««  I  think  this 
case  falls  within  the  principles 
of  the  case  of  Kirby  v.  Hog^» 
where  a  work  iras  sold  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  an  original  concern.  If 
I  were  right  in  granting  an  injunc* 
tion  In  that  case*  I  shaSi  beeqoally 
right  in  doing  so  iathb  case.''— « 
Injunction  granted. 
•  Lmgtowni  27.'— On  Monday 
last*  sSter  a  day  unusually  hot, 
came  on  at  this  place,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  eveningy  the 
most  continued  and  alarming  thun* 
der-storm  ever  remembered  by  the 
oldest  inhabitant.  The  flashes  of 
the  electric  fluid  were  incessant, 
illumioating  the  whole  atmosphere 
with  their  extreme  effulgence,*  and 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain. 
From  the  commencement  of  the 
storm  until  near  midnight  the 
thunder  seemed  but  one  continued 
and  tremendous  peal,  without  the 
least  intermission,  which  kept  not 
ooIt  the  windows,  but  even  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  in  constant  vi* 
bration :  awfol  indeed  ^;  but  to  him 
th'^t  could  contemplate  it  with  a 
philosophic  mind,  grand  and  mag* 
ntficent.  Connderably  louder  than 
the  rest  was  one  peal,  which  seemed 
to  burst  upon  the  very  roofs  of  the 
bouses,  when  a  ball  of  fire  entered 
the  chimney  of  a  labouring  man, 
nimed  Scott,  which  it  threw  down 
in  everf  direction — broke  a  very 
strong  lintel  which  was  over  the 
fire«place,  (the  extremities  of  which, 
where  ti  was  fractured,  in  the  cen- 
tre, were  forced  *  into  a  direction  so 
as  to  point  strait  into  the  room, 
like  a  cranetumed  upon  its  pivot )^— 


drow  several  faf  icks.fram  nie  chim* 
xtey  upon  a  bed  where  the. poor 
man*s  wife  lay  with  an  infent  m 
her  arms.   The  child  for  so  metine 
appeared  motionless,  and  the  face 
of  the  mother  was  somewhatscorch* 
ed  ;  but,  happily,  they  are  both  re^ 
covered.    The  elactric  fluid  then 
appears  to  have  directed  its  course 
between  the  waU  and  the  cieliag, 
forcing.it  outwards  from  its  per* 
pendicular,    until  it    reached  the 
door,  where  it  most  probably  di* 
r^cted  its  course  downwards^  the 
door  being  split  from  the  toptx>  the 
bottom,  as  if  cut  with  a  saw..  Every 
paneof  glass  was  ^ivered  to  atonos, 
and  the   frame  of  the  windows 
thrown  into  the  street,  and  broken 
to  pieces:  scarcely  one  article  of 
fnmiture  was  left  in  its  place.    A 
tin  lamp,  a  candlestick,  amd  a  pew* 
ter  pot,  were  all  melted.    Anad|a^ 
«ent  house  also  suffered,  but  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  the  odber* 
Part  of  the  roof  was  torn  off,  andthe 
walls  and  ceiling,  with  soone  fiimi- 
tore,  cwuiderably  injured.    A  per* 
son  who  lives  immediately  under, 
(the  injury  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  upper  story)  was  struck  to 
the  ground,  and  for  some  time  re* 
mained  speechless  ;  but  he  ia  sinctf 
recovered.     So  <  great  was  the  con^ 
stemation  of  tl^  three   families, 
that  they  can  give  no  distinct  ae* 
count  of  the  matter.    All  they  can 
say  isydiat  their  houses  appeared  en* 
veloped  tn  smoke,  and  that  the  smell 
of  sulphur  was  so  powerful,  that 
they  fouftd  ihe  greatest  difficulty 
of  respirationfor  a  considerable  dme 
srfter  they  had  recovered  their  re* 
collection.  We  hear  of  two  or  thf«e 
persons  having  been  struck  down 
oy  the  lightnings  but,  thank  God! 
no  lives  have  been  lost  in  thisplace. 
Oi^thc  same  day,  the  inhabitants  oi 
Shnp,   Westmoreland,  experienced 
the  most  dreadful  thooder-stonfi 

tha^ 
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that  has  happened  for  many  years^  tempt^  to  stab  the  ^ing,  say  she  is 

accompanied  with  a  heavy  fall  of  a  similar  woman^  and  dressed  ex« 

hail-sccmesy  many  of  which  mea«  actly  like  her. 
sored  in  ctreumference  34  inches. 

Inone  hotisethirty*six  panes  of  gUtss  turkey. 

were  broken  by  them.  A  like  scene  Constantinople,May  31.— A  sud* 

came  on  at  Dmnfries,  about  eight*  den  revolution  in  the  ffovemment 

f.  m.    which  conttnoed  until  one  has  occurred    here.     It    is   well 

next  moming/i— the^  most  tremeui*  known,    that  the  janizaries  have 

doQs  storm  of  lightning  and  rain  long  been  discontented  with    the 

ererseenthere,  but  withont  thunder.  Nizam  Gedidd,  or  new  military 

27.— 'About  two  o'clock,  as  the  tactics.     The  first  symptoms  ap* 

dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge  were  peared  on  the  25ch  inst.  at  Cavac*  a 

combig  out  of  the  Queen's  Palace,  castle  on  the  Aiiiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 

a  woman*  about  forty-five  years  of  phorus,  in  a  quarrel  between  a  ja« 

stgtj  decently  dressed,  presented  a  nizary  and  a  soldier  of  the  Nizam 

letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  at  the  Gedidd,  about  the  new  uniform 

door  of  the  lodge:   his  royal  high-  worn  by  the  latter.    The  janizary 

ness  was  about  to  take  the  letter*  went  so  far  as  to  reproach  the  grand 

but  Sayers,  who  was  in  attendance,  seicrnior.    The  commandant  of  the 

knowing  her,  and  suspecting  she  castle,  hearing  of  tliis,  gave  the  ja« 

was  deranged,  put  her  aside,  and  nizaryasevere  reprimand:  a  bloody 

desired  her  to  go  home.    She  went  confitct  immediately  commenced,  ia 

a  few  yards  from  the  house,  but  in  which  the  commandant  fell.     The 

a  few  minutes  returned  close  to  the  insurgents  then  turned  their  rage 

tail  way  of  the  Palace  and  remained  against  Mahmud  EfFendi,  who  was 

there  during  the  whole  afternoon.  Reis  Effendi  in  1805,  and  was  late* 

About  five  o'clock,  when  the  king's  ly  inspector  of  tlie  fortifications ; 

travelling-carriage  entered  by  uie  they  pursued  him  to  the  opposite 

mn  gate  before  the  Palace,  to  wait  shore,  and  massacred  him  at  Bu« 

for  his  majasty,  she  rushed  in  after  jukdere,  together  with  his  secretary 

it,  nnperceived   by  tlie   sentinels,  and  two  domestics.     On  the  26th 

She  was*  however,    observed    by  of  May  they  m^de  their  appearance 

6ayers  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  gentle-  at    Constantmople.       The    grand 

man-porter*  who  followed  her  with  seignior  not  only  granted  them  an 

all  possible  speed*  and  stopped  her  amnesty,  but  also  confirmed  their 

befbreshegottothedoorofthePa*  choice   of  an  Albanian    as   their 

lace.   Sayers  secilred  her,  and  took  chief.    Cannon  were  immediately 

the  letter  from  her.     It  appeared  to  discharged,  probably  intended  as  a 

he  directed  «<  To  the   king    and  signal  to  their  party.   On  the  2b ih* 

queen*"  with  **  God  save  the  king"  between  two  and  tliree  thousand 

on  it.   There  were  ^ve  otlier  letters  men  had  assembled  from  various 

inclosed  in  it.    From  their  contents  quarters,    and    made     themselves 

there  was  no  doubt  of  her  being  de-  masters  of  the  barracks  and  artil* 

ranged.     Her  name  appears  to  be  lery  of  Tophana.     Other  soldiers 

Margery  Flett,  and  she  resides  in  also  joined  them.     The  insurgents 

Star-court,  East  Smithfield.  Those  now  applied  to  the  mutti,  in  order 

who  recollect  the  appearance^  of  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  deposi- 

Mai^aret  Nicholson*,  when  she  at*  tion  of  the  sultan,  against  whom 
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they  objected.  That  in  conseqaeiice  MiuTiitr  iN<ttrifty. 

of  the  new  measures  adopted  by  Annexed  to  the  fourth  report  of 

him,  the  laws  of  IslatmUm  had  been  the  commissioners  of  military  m* 

violated.  They  also  urged  the  pro*  qniiy  are  snpplenents  to  the  first 

priety  of  deposing"  him,  as  consistent  and  thnd  reports.    The  fonner  re- 

witfa  the  laws  of  die  Koranv  bccanse  lates  to  ^;eneral  de  Lancey*s  ba« 

in  the  course  of  seven  ^ears  he  was  lance,  which  was  stated  in  &e  first 

without    any  direct   issue.     The  report  at  97»415A,  but  which  the 

mufti  found  himsdf  obliged  to  com*  commissionersnowstate  at  lO^tSSSL 

ply  with  the  demands  of  the  insnr*  9s^  7d.;  they  having  since 


gents ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  vered  that  he  had  received  from 
footwa  the  insurrection  became  ge«  the  army  pay-office  a  sum  of  7570/. 
neral  all  through  Constanttno^e*  9s.  7^  on  account  of  staff  pay,  as 
The  grand  vizier  sought  to  allay  hanack^naster-general,  for  wbidi 
the  storm  by  the  adoption  of  mode-  he  was  not  debited  in  the  barrack 
fate  measures,  and  sent  a  ver^  office  books,  in  whieh  he  took  credit 
condescending  letter  to  the  jani-  forthe  wholeof  bis  payasbarrack* 
zaries }  but  it  had  no  effect.  He  master-general,  and  abo  as  a  gene- 
sent  them  the  heads  of  the  Bo-,  ral  officer  on  tlie  staff.  Thissumof 
aunge  Balchi,  and  two  of  his  mini*  l0^t9S5L  9/.  7d.  is  ezchmve  of  de» 
sters,  against  whom  they  were  bit-  ductions  for  poundage,  &c.  yet  to 
terly  enraged  ;  but  even  this  was  of  be  made,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
no  avail.  The  cl-devant  Kiaja  Bey  2000/.  making  the  whole  of  general 
Ibraham,  against  whom  the  public  de  Lancey's  balance  about  107,000^ 
mind  was  most  prejudiced,  had  dis-  The  supplement  to  the  third  re^xnt 
guised  himself;  but,  being  discover-  contains  some  information  smce 
ed,  he  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  obtained  from  major-general  Este^ 
parts  of  his  body  carried  about  as  a  relative  to  the  supply  of  coals  in  the 
spectacle.  The  treasurer  of  the  island  of  Aldemey,  and  from  Kfr. 
Nizam  dedidd,  and  one  of  his  se-  Hargraves,  stated  in  that  report  to 
cretaries,  shared  the  same  fate,  have  supplied  the  barracks  at  Brigfa- 
On  the  29th  of  May  Selrm  abdi-  ton.  It  states,  that  major-general 
cated  the  throne,  and  his  cousin  Este,  who  had  the  military  com* 
Mustapha,  a  son  of  Abdul  Hamed,  mand  in  that  island,  bought,  in  the 
wasbrought  ouf  and  proclaimed  em-  months  of  August  and  SeDtember» 
perot.  When  he  came  to  Ae  mosque  IdOl,  coals  from  Mr.  Alezander 
of  Achmet,  he  was  saluted  by  loud  Davison,  at  the  rate  of  S7z.  per 
acclamations  from  the  janizaries,  chaldron,  while  Mr.  Davison,  for 
Mustapha  IV.  The  new  emperor  coals  delivered  to  the  barracEs  du« 
has  given  the  ex-sultan  Selim  assu-  ring  the  ssud  two  months,  diarged 
ranees  of  his  care  and  protection,  government  at  the  rate  dfTSr.  per 
The  kaimakan  and  the  nrst  drago-  chaldron  for  one  lot,  and  from  75f« 
man  are  both  reinstated  m  their  of-  to  81  s,  per  chaldron  for  another  lot. 
fices ;  Aled  effiendi,  the  late  ambas-  Ma|or-general  Este  fuxdier  states^ 
sador  at  Paris,  is  appomted  to  sue-  that  on  the  2lst  of  October  1799^ 
ceed  the  present  reis  effimdl,  who  is  he  paid  Mr.  Rttubtllaad  72/.  a  chal- 
with  the  army.  The  captain  pasha  dron  for  coals  futmshed  to  him  at 
sailed  some  days  since,  agamst  the  different  dmes  since  the  1st  of  Ja- 
Russian  fleet,  at  Tenedos.  nuary,  wfaik  Mr.  Davison's  prices 
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in  that  year  are  at  no  time  less  than  who,  with  the  consent  and  appro- 

96/.  per  chaldron,  and  in  the  spring  bation  of  the  archbishops  of  Can. 

are  as  hieh  as  150s.    With  respect  terbury  and  York,  and  the  masters 

to  Mr»  Hargraves,  who  was  exa-  of    St.    John's    and  Clare   Hall, 

mined  at  his  own  special  request,  should  found  a  college  within  the 

the  commissioners  see  no  reason  to  university    of  Cambridge,  which 

suspect  him  of  collusion  with  Mr.  should  be  called  Dovming  College. 

Dayi^on.    Ithey  think, « That  Mr.  Sir  George   died    in    1749;    and 

Hargraves's   iaformation  justifies  upon    the    death   of  ^^^r    Jacob 

them  in  the  remarks,  that,  owing  Garrat  Downing;,  in  1 76>4',  without 

to  the  false  representation  of  the  issue,  the  rest  of  sir  George*^  rela- 

terms  under  which  Mr.  Davison  tioiis  named  in  his  will  being  also 

was  providing  the  barrack  coals,  then  dead  without  issue,  the  estates 

the  public  has  paid  much  higher  devised  were  claimed  by  the  Uni* 

for  them  than  would  have  been  t^e  versity  for  the  intended  college. 

case    had    the    real    terms    been  The    validity  of  the    will,  after 

known;   and  that  in  another  view  many  years' litigatIon,was  at  length 

of  die  subject,  the  barrack  coals  established  i    and   the  charter  for 

might  have  been  piovided  by  Mr.  the  incorporation  of  Downing  Col- 

Davison  on  commission,   without  lege  having  been  fully  examined 

&uch  large  contingent  expemes  as  and  consideied  by  the  lords  of  the 

m  his  letter  to  the  late   barrack-,  privy  council,  and  their  recoramen* 

master-general,  of  the  Si  st  of  March  dation  oi  it  being  confirmed  by  his 

1795,  he  stated  would  be  necessary;  majesty's  express  approbation,  the 

and  that  thereby  the  public  would  great  seal  was  affixed  to  it  by  lord 

have  saved  considerably  in  the  price  chancellor  Loughborough  on  t!ie 

paid  for  the  coals  supplied  to  the  22d  of  Septeml^r  1800. 

barracks,"  Ceremonial  observed  on  laying  the 

The' supplement  concludes  with  foundation-stone  of   Dow  si  mo 

recommending,  with  the  advice  of  Colleoe,  on  Monday,  May  I89 

Mr.  Hargraves,  that  contracts  for  1807- 

snpply  of  coals  should  be  for  each  An  excellent  sermon  upon  the 

respective  barrack,  and  not,  as  in  occasion  was  preached  at  St.  M.iry's 

the  present  practice,  for  large  di-  chnrch,  bjf  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ourram, 

stricts,  including  generally  many  public  orator  of  the  University,  at 

barracks.  1 1  in  the  forenoon  ;    after  wLi^h 

the  members  of  the  University  as- 

f ERiMONiAL  AT  THE  FOUNDATiOM  ^embled  at  the  Senate-house,  where 

OF  nowKiNG  COLLEGE.  Mr.  William  Frere,  fellow  of  Dow, 

Sir    George  Downing,  bart.  of  ning  College,  delivered  a  suitable 

Gamlingay  rar)^,  Cambridge,  in  speech  in  Latin. 

1717  devised  all  his  valuable  es-  At  a  quarter  before  one  the  pro. 

tates  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  cession  left  tlie  Senate-house  for  tlie 

Bedford,  and  Suffolk,  to  his  near-  site  of  the  college  (a  commodious 

est  reUtions,  being  first  cousins,  piece  of  ^roui^d  near  tl^e  Botaniy 

&c.  to  each  for  life,  with  remainder  Garden)  m  the  following  order  : 

to  their  issue  in  succession ;  and  in  Esquire  bedel] s ; 

case  they  all  died  without  issue,  he  The  vice-chancellor  in  his  robes  % 

^vised  those  estates  to  trustees,  iiigh  steward  of  the  university  j 

Com^nissury 
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Commisssaj  of  the  uni versitf  $ 

Noblement  in  their  robes, 

two  and  two  ( 

Doctors  in  diTinity»  in  robes, 

two  and  two; 

Doctors  of  law  and  physic,  m  robes, 

two  and  two ; 

Public  orator  i 

Professors  of  the  uniTcrsity  $ 

Proctors,   in    their   congregation 

habits,  followed  by  their  men, 

with  the  nniTersity  statutes; 

Public  registrar,  &  public  librarians ; 

^cxtgrs,  scrutators,  and  other  offi< 

cers  of  the  uniTersity ; 
The  master  of  Downing  College; 

Chaplain ; 
Professors  of  Downing  College ; 

Architect ; 
Bachelors  of  divinity,  and  masters 

of  arts,  two  and  two ; 
Fellow-commoners,  two  and  two; 
Bachelors  of  arts ;  . 
Under  graduates. 
When  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  site  of  Downing  College,  Dr. 
Annesley,  the  tnaster  of  Downing, 
deposited  the  fouhdation^tone,  and 
made  an  oration  in  Latin.  Dr.  Ou- 
tram  then  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion.    After  this   ceremony,   the 
procession  returned  in  the  same 
order  to  the    Senate-house,   and 
then  dispersed  to  their  several  col- 
leges. 

The  stone  contained  the  best 
collection  of  coins  of  the  present 
seign  that  could  be  procured ;  with 
the  first  stereotype  plate  cast  in  the 
foundry  of  the  university,  on  the 
improved  principle  of  earl  Stan^ 
hope. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy 
of  the  inscription,  which  is  very 
handsomely  engraved  on  copper, 
and  sunk  in  the  foundation  stone : 

COLLKOIVM  .  DOWNINGENSE 

JN  .  ACADEMIA  .  CANTABKlGLfi 

GEORGIVS .  DOWNING .  DSL 

GAMLlNGf  A  Y .  IN 

EODEM .  COMTTAT  V 


VAKONBTTVf 
TVSTAMBNTO  .  OBIIGNAVIT 
OPIBTIQVB  ,  ItVKXriCX  .  INSTITIT 
ANirO  .  tALTYlS  .  If  .DCC.XTIX. 
REOIA  .  TANABM  •  CSARTA  .  STASltmr 
OB0B0IT»  •  TBBTXTI  .  oniMTS.  rUMCBft 
AMNO  .  UJi  CCC 
■JIC  .  YBBO  .  JKDir  ICIX  .  FRIIIOKDIA 

XY  .  cALftND .  rrtr »  amno  •  u  .dccc.vii 

MAOISTS R  .  P&OrKISOKXB  .  IT  .  tOCIl 
RBOXO  .  ITSIY  .  CONgTITVTI 

rOSYIKVNT 

QUOD  .  AD  .  BEUGIONIS  .  CTLTTM 

IVms  .  ANGLICAN  •  BT 

MrDICINA.  SCXBNTIAM 

XT  .AD  ,  RBCTAM .  IWBN TTTtt 

IHGBMVS 

DtlCXrLlNAH  .  PBOMOVBNOAM 

FELICITBB  .  BVCNIATi 

After  the  ceremony,  the  new 
piaster  entertained  the  prindpal 
members  of  the  university  with  a 
good  dinner  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn. 

The  present  collegiate  body, 
appointed  by  the  charter  of  Dow« 
ning  College,  are  as  follow : 

Mastsr  J — Francis  Annesley, 
LfL.D.  member  of  St.  John's,  and 
late  M.  P.  for  Reading  in  Berk* 
shire.    Appointed  1800. 

Professor  of  the  Lotus  of  England  \ 
— Edward  ChrisUan,  Ml  A.  mem- 
ber of  Su  John's. 

Proftusr  of  jl/^^Affn^  ;-— -Busick 
Harwood,  M.  D.  professor  of  ana* 
tomy,  and  member  of  Emanuel. 

Fellows  \ — ^John  Lens,  M.  A* 
member  of  St  John's ;  Wro.  Meek, 
M,  A.  of  Emanuel ;  Wm.  Frecre, 
M.  A.  of  Trinity* 

Besides  the  above,  a  pi^ofessor  of 
medicine,  13  fellows,  6  scholars, 
at  501.  fir  annum  for  4  years, 
2  chaplains,  a  librarian,  and  other 
officers,  will  be  appointed,  with 
adequate  salaries. 

A  member  of  a  Scotch  univcr-. 
sicy,  w  th  certain  qualifications  is 
eligible  to  be  a  professor  of  mcdi* 
cine  at  this  college. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  master 
is  60()/.  of  a  professor  200/.  of  a 
fellow  100/.  or  in  ihat  proportion. 

^      JUNE. 
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&IOT  AT    HALIFAX, 


1.  A  great  number  of  de- 
luded people  assembled  opposite 
the  White  Swan  Inn,  in  Halifax, 
where  the  two  committees  for 
Messrs.  Wilberforce  and  Lascelles 
sat>  but  no  apprehensions  of  a  se- 
rious nature  were  entertained.  On 
the  following  evening  they  assem- 
bled again*'  and  increased  in  num- 
bers prodigiously,  so  that  before 
ten  o'clock  they  formed  a  very 
large  mob,  and  paraded  the  streets 
with  an  effigy.  Before  eleven, 
they  began  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence, broke  the  windows  of  several 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  then 
dispersed.  On  Wednesday  the 
officers  of  the  police*  applied  for 
further  assistance :  accordingly 
from  60  to  70  special  constables 
were  sworn-in,  and  an  express  sent 
to  Leeds  for  military  aid.  This 
was  immediately  granted,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  inni  skill ings  ar- 
rived about  1  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning.  A  large  assemblage 
of  the  populace  took  place  also  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, principally  young  people,  but 
without  committing  any  riotous 
^cts,  except  abuse ;  however,  with 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the 
public  notice  given  to  the  inha- 
bitants not  to  be  out  of  their  houses 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
together  with  the  security  aflPorded 
by  the  military,  the  peace  of  the 
town  was  restored. 

A  yourg  woman,  lady's  maid 
in  a  family  of  distinction,  and 
daughter  of  a  reputable  trades- 
man in  Miirylebone, stands  charged 
with  robbery  to  a  considerable  ex- 
.tent,  in  tlie  house  of  her  mistress. 
The  circumsumces  attending  the 
case  are  singular,  and  furnish  an- 


other proof  how  persons  are  led 
away  by  their  own  credulity*  The 
young  woman  in  question  had  coi^ 
suited  a  pretended  fortune-teller 
on  a  question  which  engaged  her 
attention,  who  by  her  artifices  so 
highly  gratified  itxe  credulous  girl^ 
that  she  repeated  her  vi^ts,  and  at 
length  suffered  herself  to  be  pre^ 
vailed  on  to  commit  the  offence 
with  which  she  stands  charged,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
vile  impostor.  Part  of  the  stolen 
property,  consisting  of  the  lady's 
wardrobe,  has  been  traced  to  the 
pretended  prophetess,  wfao  is  also 
m  custody. 

PRINTING. 

The  number  of  printing-offices 
in  London  Is  upwards  of  200, 
and  they  employ  500  presses.  In 
Edinburgh,  there  were  in  1763  six 
printing-offices  ;  in  1790,  twenty- 
one;  in  1800,  thirty;  in  1805, 
forty.  In  forty  printing  offices 
now  in  Edinburgh,  are  employed 
upwards  of  15iO  printing  presses^ 
In  Dublin  there  are  about  40  print- 
ing-offices, which  employ  90  pres- 
ses, and  upwards  of  140  compo- 
sitors and  pressmen. 

COURT    OF    king's    bench. 

Friday,  5. 

TIfe  King  v.  Abei  Heme  and  Mary 

Craftm 

The  defendants  were  convict- 
ed, at  the  last  assizes  at  Chelms- 
ford, of  having  been  parties  in 
an  assault  of  a  cruel  descnpiion 
on  a  younq;  woman,  a  passenger 
in  the  common  stage  waggon 
from  London  to  Dtowmarket. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  this 
day  Mr.  Justice  le  Blanc  read 
over  his  notes  of  the  trial,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  young 
woman,  in  the  middle  of  the  tiigh^ 
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complained  to  die  waggoner  of  the 
nide  behaviour  of  the  defendants* 
^who  were  passengers  with  her,  and 
that  she  fell  out  of  the  waggon 
upon  the  road,  where  she  was 
found,  apparently  dead,  by  the 
mail-coach,  into  which  she  was 
put  and  conveyed  to  Colchester. 
On  inspecting  her  person,  severe 
braises  and  contusions  were  visible 
on  various  parts  of  her  body.  Be- 
sides these  injuries,  the  poor  girl 
was  delirious  for  three  weeks,  and 
tliere  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
defendants  having  been  privy  to 
and  assisting  in  the  assault. 

Mr.  Justice  Grose,  in  passing 
sentence,  told  the  defendants,  that 
a  more  cruel  and  barbarous  case 
had  never  come  before  the  court. 
With  regard  to  the  defendant 
Cran,  her  sex  ought  to  have  roused 
and  stimulated  her  to  resist  so 
gross  an  outrage  on  a  defenceless 
and  helpless  traveller  ;  and  Heme, 
who  was  tlic  waggoner,  ought  to 
have  taken  particular  care  of  the 
girl,  who  was  infirm,  and  who  was 
committed  to  his  protection.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  that  such  conduct 
should  not  pass  with  impunity. 
The  court,  therefore,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  and  the  impri- 
sonment the  defendants  had  al- 
ready undergone  into  considera- 
tion, ordered  and  adjudged  them 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of 
Chelmsford ;  the  woman  for  three 
calendar  months,  and  Heme  for 
twelve  calendar  nfionths ;  and  that 
during  the  three  first  months,  they 
stand  in  nnd  upon  the  pillory,  on 
some  market-day,  in  the  town  of 
Chelmsford,  for  one  hour,  between 
tlie  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
o'clock. 

P0LIC8. 

Mansion- Home, 
6n  Fiidayy  a  youth  about  17 


years  old,  most  respectably  con« 
hected,  and  articled  as  an  appren* 
tice  in  a  foreign  mercantile  house 
of  the  first  repute  in  the  city 
(  Messrs.  Cain  and  Co. ),  underwent 
a  private  examination  before  the 
lord  mayor,  upon  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzling a  sum  of  400/.  the  pro- 
perty of  his  employers.  About 
three  weeks  since,  he  had  received 
from  the  managing  clerk  of  the 
house  .100/.  in  notes,  and  a  bfank- 
er's  check  for  300/.  which  he  was 
instructed  to  pay  to  another  mer- 
chant, who  did  business  with  the 
house  J  instead  of  which,  he  re* 
celved  payment  for  the  check  at 
the  banker's,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  Plymouth,  accompanied 
by  a  girl  of  the  town,  by  whom, 
it  is  conjectured,  he  was  inveigled 
to  so  ruinous  an  act.  As  soon  as 
tlic  transaction  was  discoverec^ 
and  the  unfortunate  youth  missed, 
information  was  given  to  the  lord 
mayor  ;  and  some  track  of  hrs 
route  having  been  discover^,  he 
was  pursued  by  Adkins,  the  offi- 
cer, who  apprehended  him  at  Ply- 
mouth last  Saturday,  where  he 
found  that  the  woman,  after  having 
fleeced  him  of  the  last  guinea  of 
the  400/.  deserted  him  and^fled^ 
and  when  he  was  taken  fnto  cus* 
tody  he  had  only  a  seven-shilling 
piece  left.  It  appeared  that  the 
unfortunate  youth  was  articled  for 
five  years  to  his  employers,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  was  to  hare 
been  received  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm.  Two  years  of  the  period 
had  elapsed,  during  which  his  con- 
duct had  been  irreproachable,  until 
seduced  to  corrmit  this  unfortunate 
transaction,  which,  to  say  no  worse 
of  it,  has  ruined  his  character  and 
prospects  in  life,  and  plunged  his 
family  in  the  most  poignant  afflic- 
tion. He  was  remanded  for  furth- 
er examination. 
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Female  Sm/indler. — On  Wednes- 
iaj,  Mary  Gammon  was  charged 
with  the  cemmi$$i«ii  of  divers 
frauds  and  felonies.  Her  system 
was  developed  as  follows:  She, 
being  a  woman  of  a  matronly  ap- 
pearance and  persuasive  manners, 
dived  into  the  poor  recesses  of  the 
wives  of  absent  soldiers,  journey- 
men tailors,  &c.  about  the  lower 
part  of  Westminster,  and  having 
contrived  to  learn  their  names  and 
some  little  of  their  circumstances, 
introduced  herself  with  an  offer  to 
get  them  children  to  nurse :  the 
general  terms  she  held  out  to  them 
were,  two  guineas  to  be  paid  to 
them  on  the  advance,  and  half  a 
guinea  per  week,  to  be  paid  regu- 
brly  every  week,  at  a  linen- 
draper's  shop  in  Parliament-street. 
To  this  was  to  be  added,  half  a 
bottle  of  wine  per  day,  and  as 
much  broken  victuals  from  the 
house  as  would  maintain  the  rest 
of  her  family.  This  bait  to  the 
necessitous  was  easily  nibbled  at ; 
tile  poor  creatures  would  treat 
their  generous  friend  with  a  drop 
of  cordial  for  her  friendship*  and 
while  they  were  gone  to  fetch  the 
e;rateful  draught,  some  of  their 
*  nabiUments  or  portable  articles 
were  sure  to  be  purloined.  Some 
lost  gowns,  shifts,  under  petticoats, 
child's  linen,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles ;  and  a  few  who  had  money 
in  their  pockets  were  induced  to 
•part  with  it  as  far  as  their  ability 
went.  This  was  carried  on,  it  is 
understood,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tstt«  Seven  charges  were  made 
good  against  her  for  deception  and 
robbery,  and  she  was  committed 
{ortriaL 

ASTRONOMV* 

Dr.  Olbers  has  written  to  Dr. 
Young,  foreign  secretary  to  the 


Royal  Society,  announcing  his  dis« 
covery  of  another  new  planet,  on 
the  29th  and  30th  of  March  lasu 
This  planet,  which  he  calls  Vesta, 
is  apparently  about  the  size  of  a 
star  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude, 
and  was  first  seen  in  Virgo.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  at  8  hours  21 
min.  mean  time,  184  deg,  8  min. 
N.  declination,  1 1  deg.  17  min. ;  on 
the  30th,  at  12  hours  33  min.  mean 
time,  189  deg.  52  min.  N.  de- 
clination, 1 1  deg.  54  min.  It  has 
since  been  seen  by  Mr.  Groom- 
bridge,  at  his  observatory  on 
Blaclcheath,  who  says,  it  appears 
like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude, 
of  a  dusky  colour,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  HerscheL 

ITALY. 

Naples,  5. — The  following  was 
the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  which 
has  been  discovered  here,  and 
for'  which  a  number  of  persons 
have  been  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission, and  fonr  of  them  already 
executed.  The  prince  of  Hesse 
Philipsthal,  whose  obstinate  defence 
of  Gaeta  was  considered  as  a  proof 
of  his  military  abilities,  was  to  land 
with  a  corps  of  troops  at  Reggio  j 
his  name  was  more  relied  on  uian 
the  force  he  could  bring  with  him, 
and  the  conquest  of  Calabria  and 
Basilicanto  was  considered  as  cer- 
tain. General  Broccard  was  to  un- 
dertake a  landing  in  the  bay  of  Po- 
licastro,  to  falcon  the  rear  of  gene- 
ral Re^nier,  and  cut  oflPhis  retreat 
to  Naples.  Lastly,  prince  Canosa, 
who,  for  some  time,  like  a  worthy 
successor  of  Fra  Diavolo  ( Brother 
Devil)  has  organized  new  hordes 
of  banditti  in  Calabria,  was  to  incite 
insurrection  in  the  province  of  Ter-. 
ra  di  Lavoro.  At  the  same  time 
an  English  squadron  from  Sicily 
was  to  land  troops  near  the  city  of 

Naples, 
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Naples,  which,  with  the  assutaocft 
of  the  conspirators,  were  to  aiakq 
themselves  masters  of  the  castle, 
fire  the  cit^  in  seyersl  places,  and 
murder  those  persons  whom  thejr 
had  previously  proscribed.  The  go* 
vemment  soon  discovered  the  secret 
thread  of  the  conspiracy,  and  ber 
came  acquainted  with  its  whole 
progress.  The  civilized  world  will 
be  astonished,  says  tlie  Monitors 
Niapoliiano,  when  the  correspond* 
^ce  carried  on  between  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  the  other  legal  docu- 
ments, shall  be  published. 

6.  The  fall  of  rain  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Stamford,  which  con« 
tinued  almost  witliout  intermission 
from  yesterday  morning  till  this 
evening,  occasioned  the  highest 
flood  in  the  fens  that  has  been  e^c- 
perienced  these  eight  years.  On 
^e  levels  of  Croyland  and  Spalding 
the  waters  had  for  many  square 
miles  the  appearance  of  a  sea,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  isolated  houses 
were  obliged  to  betake  themselves 
to  their  garrets  for  preservation. 
Even  in  the  town  of  Croyland  egress 
from  their  houses  was  for  many 
hours  denied  to  the  inhabitants* 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  fen 
farmers  is  very  great ;.  not  so  much 
in  stock  (of  which  we  do  not  hear 
of  many  being  lost»  owing  to  timely 
removal,)  as  in  the  coming  crop-? 
ping,  and  in  the  fields  laid  tor  hay* 
Many  persons  have  lost  their  second 
seed  and  labour  to  ensure  a  harvest, 
the  flood  a  short  time  ago  having 
inade  it  necessary  to  re-sow  the  land 
which  had  been  inundated.  The 
roads  in  several  difleient  districts 
were  completely  impassable.  Even 
on  the  great  North  road  the  waters 
were  so  much  out  that  the  Edin- 
burgh mail  coach  Was  on  Sunday 
jnorntng  detained  six  hours  atCax- 
too*    The  watev  on  the  road  near 


Kimbolton  turnpike  was  so  strongs 
that  a  person  endeavouring  to  ride 
along  it  this  afternoon  was^  with  his 
horse,  overpowered  by  the  stream*- 
and  with  di$cttlt/  saved,  aftef 
hanging  a  long  while  by  the  boagh 
of  a  tree,  which  he  providentiaUj 
caught  hold  of.  At  Great  Slaugh- 
ton,  a  village  about  four  miles  from 
Kimbolton,  towards  London,  a 
man,  belonging  to  a  grocer  at  God- 
manchester,  who  hadbecn  to  Kim* 
bolton  with  articles  in  that  line^  on 
his  return  in  the  evening,  before 
dark,  in  atteignpting  to  pass  the 
bridge,  had  his  horse  overpowere4 
by  Uie  streani,  and  both  werr 
drowned.  The  town  of  Kimboltoa 
was  on  Sunday  morning  nearly  un« 
der  water.  Mr.  palmer,  a  tanner 
of  that  place,  Ivis  sustained  damage 
to  the  amount  of  SOQ/.  At  Elton 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Ca* 
rysfort,  the  water  was  two  feet  eight 
inches  deep  in  the  servants'  haU* 

Buonaparte  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the.  ardibishops  ^d  bishops  of 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
duction of  Dantzic ;  in  which  he 
says,  <<  We  cannot  but  ascribe  this 
success,  so  rapid  and  so  signal,  tq 
that  especial  protection  of  wluch 
divine  Providence  has  given  us  so 
many  proofs.  It  is  our  pleasure 
that  you  assemble  our  people ;  and 
oiFer  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the 
God  of  armies,  praying  that  he  wiU 
continue  to  favour  our  arms,  and  t« 
watch  over  the  happiness  of  our 
country ;  that  they  may  also  pray* 
that  that  cabinet,  which  persecutes 
our  holy  religion,  as  much  as  it  i« 
the  eternal  enemy  of  our .  natioi^ 
may  no  longer  influence  the  cabi^ 
nets  of  the  continent,  to  the  en4 
that  a  solid  and  glorious  peace,  wor- 
thy of  the  great  nation,  shall  con* 
sole  humanity,  and  enable  as  to 
realise  our  intentions  for  the  eood 
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of  religion*  and  the  prosperity  of  admirable  discourses  from  the  puU' 

our  people."  pit.  The  consecration  of  the  chapel, 

IV  Deum  was  accordingly  per-  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

formed  in  all  the  churches  ot  Fans  took  place  this  day,  and  was  a  most 

on  the  14th.  solemn  and  interesting  ceremony* 

Paris,  June  11.— This  day  the  It  was  witnessed  by  a  great  con- 
arch-chancellor  of  the  empire  re-  course  of  people  assembled  on  the 
paired  to  the  senate,  and  delivered  occasion,  many  more  than  the  cha- 
a  message  from  his  majesty,  of  pel  would  contain;  notwithstanding 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  which,  every  thing  was  conducted 
**  He  who  has  given  us  the  greatest  with  the  utmost  decorum.  At  tlie 
assistance  in  this  the  commence-  usual  time  of  morning  service,  the 
ment  of  our  reign,  and  who,  after  bishop  of  London*s  coach  arrived 
having  rendered  the  greatest  ser-  at  the  chapel  with  the  archbishop, 
vices  in  all  the  events  of  his  military  his  lordship,  the  rev.  Dr.  Vyse, 
career,  has  afHxed  his  name  to  a  rector,  and  die  rev#  Mr.  Dicks,  cu- 
memorable  siege,  in  which  he  has  rate  of  the  parish.  In  the  next  car- 
displayed  talents  and  striking  bra-  riage  followed  the  proper  officers  of 
very,  appears  to  us  to  mecit  the  the  ecclesia  tical  courts  of  Canter- 
highest  distinction.  We  have  also  bury  and  London,  with  their  re- 
wished  to  consecrate  an  epoch  so  specttve  attendants  on  horseback ; 
honourable  to  our  arms ;  and  by  in  the  next  were  lord  Frederick 
the  letters  patent  which  we  have  Campbell  and  his  lady,  from  their 
instructed  our  cousin  the  arch-  seat  at  Coombank,  in  the  parish  of 
chancellor  to  communicate  to  you,  Sundridge ;  and  in  several  other 
we  have  created  our  cousin,  mar-  carriages  the  principal  families  of 
shal  and  senator  Lefebvre,  duke  of  the  neighbournood.  At  the  en- 
Dantzic/'  Here  follow  the  letters  trance  of  the  chapel,  after  his  grace 
patent  creating  Lefebvre  duke  of  was  robed,  the  bishop,  clergy,  &c. 
Dantzic,  with  territorial  possessions  standing  uncovered,  a  petition  was 
in  the  interior  of  France*  addressed  to  the  archbishop,  stating 

12. — ^The  bishop  of  London  has  the  want  of  a  place  of  worship  in 
erected  and  endowed  a  chapel  at  that  part  of  the  parish,  and  praying 
Ide  hill,  in  the  parish  of  Sundridge  him  to  consecrate  the  new-erected 
in  Kent,  at  the  distance  of  two  chapel ;  whereupon  his  grace  pro- 
miles  from  the  parish  chnrch,  for  ceeded  up  the  chapel,  repeating  die 
die  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  24th  psalm :  <*  The  earth  is  the 
of  that  hamlet  to  attend  divine  ser-  Lord's,  and  all  that  therein  is  ;  the 
vice;  and  has  also  built  a  house  for  compass  of  the  world,  and  tliey 
the  chaplain.  The  chapel  and  that  dwell  therein  ;"  the  officiating 
house  are  of  stone,  in  a  very  neat  ministers  and  people  taking  the  al- 
and proper  stvle,  and  commanding  temate  verses.  Nothing  can  exceed 
a  very  beaiviitil  and  extensive  view  the  effect  of  this  psalm  when  used 
of  die  country.  The  bishop  has  on  such  an  occasion,  and  particular- 
for  some  years  past  resided,  in  the  ly  the  repetition  of  those  sublime 
autumn,  at  a  little  villa  he  has  pur-  verses  :  "  Lift  up^your  heads,  O  ye 
chased  in  that  parish  ;  and  fre-  eates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever- 
quently  gratified  and  instructed  the  lasting  doors,  ^nd  the  king  of  glo- 
parishioaers,  by  his  eloquent  and  ry  shall  cojte,  in."    «  Who  is  the 
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king  of  glory?  It  is  the  Lord 
strong  and  mighty,  even  the  Lord 
ijai^hty  in  battle." 

The  archbishop,  being  seated  on 
one  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  rector 
on  the  other,  the  deed  of  endow- 
ment, and  other  legal  forms,  were 
read ;  after  which  the  prayers  of 
consecration,  and  one  for  God's 
blessing  on  Ae  founder,  his  family, 
and  substance,  were  offered  up  by 
the  archbishop,  in  the  most  devout 
and  impressive  manner.  The  mom. 
ing  service  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Dicks,  the  officiating  chaplain,  the 
first  lesson  being  taken  from  the 
Sth  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of 
Kings,  and  the  communion  service 
by  the  archbislxop.  The  84th  and 
lOOth  psalms  were  also  &ung  in  the 
service :  after  which,  a  very  excel- 
lent, appropiiate,  and  instructive 
sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Vyse; 
wherein  the  grateful  mention  made 
of  the  venerable  founder  was  in 
»ich  terms  as  it  becomes  the  mini- 
ster of  God  to  speak  the  just  praise 
of  a  fellow-creature  in  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  his  maker.  As 
soon  as  the  sermon  ended,  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation 
quitted  the  chapel,  and  the  holy  sa- 
crament was  administered  to  those 
who  were  prepared  to  receive  iL 
The  two  ^at  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  with  the  rector  and  chap- 
lain, returned  in  the  same  order  to 
the  bishop's  house,  and  afterwards 
dined  with  a  select  party  at  lord 
Frederick  CampbelPs.  A  MS.  poem 
on  the  subject  of  the  day,  with  the 
title  of"  Consecration,  in  two  Parts, 
inscribed  to  the  Fottnder  of  the* 
Chapel/'  was  presented  on  his  re- 
turn from  thence  by  Dr.  Vyse,  at 
the  request  of  the  author;  which 
his  lordship  has  since  done  him  the 
honour  to  notice  with  great  conde- 
scension and  kindness* 


jidmhraJiy-Offciy  June  IS* 

Lark,  at  Sea,  March  10* 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  report 
to  you  the  proceedings  of  his  ma* 
iesty's  sloop  I  command,  during  her 
late  cruize.  On  the  Idth  of  Jana* 
ary  we  fell  in  with  and  chased  aiv 
enemy's  schooner,  which  carrying 
a  very  heavy  press  of  sail  to  escape 
from  us,  was  overset  .in  a  squall, 
when  the  whole  of  her  crew  pe- 
rished before  the  Lark  reached  the 
spot.  On  the  26th,  late  in  the 
evening,  we  discovered  two  guards 
costa  sdiooners  under  the  land ;  and 
by  steering  a  suitable  course  to  cut 
them  off  from  Porto  Bello,  we^ 
after  14«  hours  chasing,  on  the  27lb 
captured  them  both ;  they  were  £1 
Postilion,  of  one  12-pounder,  two 
6-pounders,  and  76  men,  and  £1 
Carmen,  of  one  12-pounder,  four 
6- pounders,  and  72  men,  both  com* 
manded  by  lieutenants  ef  the  Span- 
ish navy,  and  were  from  Caxtha- 
gena  bound  to  Porto  Belio.  With 
Siese  vessels  in  company,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  a  convoy  of  mar- 
ket-boats, protected  bjr  two  gun- 
boats and  an  armed  schooner,  were 
fallen  in  with ;  the  former  were 
driven  on  shore,  but  the  latter  cook 
refuge  in  a  creek  of  Zispata  bay, 
protected  by  a  four-gun  battery.  I 
followed  them  into  the  bay,  and  io> 
a  short  time  silenced  the  fort ;  but 
not  being  able  to  get  at  the  gun- 
boats wim  the  ship,  the  Lark  was 
ancliored  at  a  convenient  distancef 
and  with  the  whole  of  our  crew  {9X^ 
men  excepted,  on  board  the  prizes]^ 
I  proceeded  to  attack  tfaem.  The^ 
Spaniards  rowed  out  to  meet  us^ 
aud  keeping  up  a  resolute  fire,  apr 
proached  until  we  closed,  wlien 
they  Ded  ;  this  moment  was  seized^ 
to  board  the  sternmost  of  the  ene« 
my,  carrying  a  long  24«.pounder» 
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aind  two  6-pounder$ ;  she  ran  on 
shore,  but  was  carried  after  a  de- 
sperate resistance,  in  which,  of  six- 
teen men,  three  were  disabled,  and 
myself  wounded.  But  here  our 
siKcess  ended  ;  for  in  following  the 
others  up  the  creek,  the  pilot  missed 
the  channel,  and  ran  the  schooners 
on  shore,  without  any  prospect  of 
getting  them  oflF;  the  action  was 
therefore  continued  in  this  situation 
until  five  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Pound 
(the  purser)  and  two  more  men  be- 
ing added  to  the  list  of  wounded, 
I  gave  up  the  attempt,  directing 
lieutenant  Bull  to  set  the  schooners 
on  fire,  and  to  cover  the  retreat. 
The  Carmen  blew  up,  and  the  Pos- 
tilion was  in  flames,  and  ocherwise 
so  much  disabled  that  she  must  be 
losf  to  the  enemy.  The  good  con- 
duct of  the  Lark's  officers  and  crew 
entitle  them  to  my  thanks,  and  I 
trust  their  exertions  may  be  reward- 
ed by  better  fortune  on  a  future 
occasion. 

R.  Nicholas. 
To  vice-admiral  Dacres,  &c. 

A  supplement  to  tliis  gazette  con- 
tains a  letter  from  ttiajor-general 
Fraser  to  gen.  Fox,  dated  Alexan- 
dria, April  6.  It  states,  that  major 
Misset  having  represented  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  would 
nm  the  risk  of  being  starved,  unless 
Rosetta  and  Rahminie  were  taken 
possession  of,  he  detached  the  31st 
regiment,  with  the  chasseurs  Bri-. 
UuiTuques,  for  that  purpose  ;  but, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  ex- 
pedition did  not  succeed.  He  says, 
•*  Our  troops  took  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Abourmandoul  (which 
command  the  town^  without  any 
loss;  but,  from  circumstances  as 
yet  unexplained,  the  general,  in- 


stead of  keeping  his  post  there,  un- 
fortunately was  tempted  to  go  into 
the  town  with  his  whole  force,  with** 
out  any  previous  examination  of  it, 
when  the  troops  were  so  severely  ■ 
handled  from  the  windows  and  tops 
of  the  houses,  without  ever  ^seeing 
their  enemy,  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  retire;  more  espe- 
cially as  major-general  Wau chops 
was  unfortunately  killed,  and  the 
second  in  command,  brigadier-ge- 
neral Meade,  severely  wounded; 
The  troops,  I  understand,  although 
certainly  placed  in  a  most  trying 
and  perilous  situation,  behaved  ex* 
tremely  well ;  and  after  having  suf- 
fered, I  am  sorry  to.  say,  very  ma* 
terially  in  killed  and  wounded,  re- 
tired to  Aboukir  in  good  order, 
without  molestation,  from  whenc6 
I  directed  them  to  return  to  Alexan^ 
dria.  This  has  certainly  been  a  very 
heavy  and  unexpected  stroke  upon 
us,  more  especially  as  every  in^ 
formation  led  me  to  conclude,  that! 
the  opposition,  if  any,  would  be 
trifling  ;  and  every  precaution  was 
recommended  that  prudence  could 
suggest.  Finding,  however,  by  the 
renewed  represent ati6n  of  majo»  * 
ft^sset,  corroborated  by  the  per- 
sonal application  of  the  Sorbagi,  or 
chief  m^igistrate,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  at  large,  that  a  famine 
would  be  the  certain  and  imme^i^ 
diate  consequence  of  our  remaining 
at  Alexandria,  without  the  occilpa- 
tion  of  Rosetta,  I  have,  with  the 
concurrence,  advice,  and  co*opera<» 
tion  of  rear-admiral  sir  T.  Louis, 
detached  another  corps,  under  the 
command  of  the  hon.  brigadier- 
general  Stewart  and  colonel  Oswald 
(as  per  mvu-gia*),  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, without  which  4  c  appears  im- 


♦  Detachment  of  royal  artillery,  detachment  of  20th  light  dragoons,  detachment  of 
teamen,  light  infantry  battalion,  Ist  batuUon  of  iSth  regiment,  Sd  battalion  of  78tb 
Mgiment,  regimeBt  de  RoU ;  anountiog,  in  tht  whole,  to  about  S500  men. 
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poisibk  thai  the  keeping  possession 
of  Alexandria  can  he  accom- 
plished.'' 

Another  dispatch  from  major- 
ffen.  FraseTr  to  gen.  Fox,  dated 
CanopiUy  Aboukir  bay,  April  24, 
announces  the  failure  of  tlie  second 
attempt  ajjr»nst  Rosetta,*  owing  to 
a  great  reinforcement  of  the  enemy 
bemg  sent  down  the  Mile  from  Cai- 
ro, which  overpowered  our  troops, 
and  obliged  them  to  fall  back,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  1000  men,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The 
deUils  bf  this  unfortunate  affair 
were  about  to  be  dispatched  by  the 
Thunderer. 

Killed  and  wounded,  March  31,  at 

Rosetta. 
.  Killed. — Staff,  1  major-general. 
Royal  artillery,  2  rank  and  file. 
81st  reg.  1  captain,  3  Serjeants,  3 
drummers,  69  rank  and  file.  Chas- 
*  seurs  Britanniques,  1  captain,  1  lieu- 
tenant, 3  Serjeants,  2  drummers,  99 
rank  and  file.— Total,  1  m:<jor-ge- 
neral,  2  captains,  1  lieutenant,  6 
Serjeants,  3  drummers,  170  rank 

and  file. 

Wounded.— Staff,  1  brigadier^ 
general,  1  brigade-majci^r.  Royal 
artillery,  lO  rank  and  file.  31st 
reg.  1  captain,  6  subalterns,  7  ser- 
jeants,  1  drummer,  120  rank  and 
file.  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  4 
captains,  5  subalterns,  1  xidjutant,  4 
Serjeants,  1 1 1  rank  and  file.  Staff 
corps,  1  rank  and  file. — Total,  I 
brigadier-general,  I  brij^adc-major, 
.5  captains,  10  lieutcnauts,  2  en- 
signs, 1 1  serjejuus,  1  drunufner,  251 
rank  and  file. 

Officers  killed.— Major-general 
Wauchope.  31  st  reg.  captain  John 
Robertson.  Chasseurs  Britan- 
niques, captain  B.  de  Serocourt; 
lieutenant  d'Amiel. 

Officers  wounded. — Brig.  gen. 
hon.    Rol>ert  Mi'ade.      31st  reg.' 


captains  Horsburgh  (brigad»^ina-r 
jor)  and  Dowdall ;  lieutenants  £« 
Knox,  Fearon,  Thornton,  Sleddon, 
and  Ryan ;  ensign  Kirby.  Chas- 
seurs BritanntqueSf  captains  Da- 
hautoy,  de  CornKtemcmt,  de  Ca* 
lonne,  and  de  Lasitte ;  lieutenants 
le  Maitre,  J.  Spitz,  de  Sault»  and 
Klinger  j  ensign  Bonfingault,  ad- 

jutant. 

Geo.  AiatYy 

Acting  deputy-adjutant-general. 

N.  B.  Most  of  the  womided  of- 
&:ers  and  men  are  recovering. 

COURT   OF    KIMG's    BEHCH* 

Thursday,  June  14. 

TTfi  Kins  V.  Amhrose  Charles. 

Last  Michaelmas  term,  Mr.  Gar- 
row  had  applied  to  the  court  for  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal 
information  should  not  be  filed 
against  the  defendant,  he  having 
written  a  letter  to  lord  Grenville» 
the  then  prime  minister,  describing 
lord  Moira,  one  of  that  noble  lord> 
colleagues  in  office,  as  having  im- 
properly disclosed  state-secrefs  for 
stock-jobbing  purposes.  The  court 
granted  the  rule,  which  had  been 
served  on  the  defendant,  who  had 
not  shown  cause  against  it.  Judg- 
ment had  therefore  passed  by  de- 
fault, and  he  was  this  day  brought 
up  to  receive  the  judgement  of  die 
court. 

The  attorney-general  stated»tliat 
he  was  authorised  by  lord  Mcvra  to 
inform  their  lordships,  that  he  felt 
it  impossible,  in  the  first  instance^ 
to  abstain  from  moving  the  court 
against  the  defendant.  He  had 
not  done  so  from  any  personal 
hostility  towards  him,  bat  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  Aea 
administration  of  his  majesty,  of 
which  he  was  member,  from  a 
charge  of  so  gross  and  abominable 
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ft  description.  Lord  Moira  had 
also  desired  him  further  to  state, 
that  he  had  since  been  convinced 
the  defendant  had  not  been  the 
original  author  of  that  calumny, 
ana  therefore  his  lordship  had  no 
objectibn  to  Mr.  Charles  being 
discharged,  cm  his  entering  into  a 
recognizance  to  come  up  again  for 
judgement,  should  he  be,  at  any 
time,  called  upon  so  to  do.  Tnc 
court  ordered  the  recognizance  to 
be  taken,  and  he  was  immediately 
discharged. 

Th€  King  V.  EUx.  PfitvelL    . 

This  defendant  was  brought  up 
to  plead  to  an  indictment  preferred 
against  her  by  The  society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  for  vending 
obscene  books  and  prints.  The  de- 
fendant pWded  guilty. 

Mr.  Knapp  stated,  that  from  the 
contrition  the  defendant  had  all 
along  exhibited  since  she  had  been 
charged  with  the  fact  stated  in  the 
indictment,  and  from  the  plea  of 

fiulty  which  she  had  now  made, 
e  was  not  inclined,  according  to 
his  instructions,  to  go  any  further. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  objection  to 
the  defendant  going  at  large  on 
her  reco^izance. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that 
before  she  couM  be  discharged, 
there  must  not  only  be  sureties  for 
her  coming  up  again  to  receive 
judgement,  but  also  sureties  for  her 
good  behaviour  in  the  time  to 
come.  From  a  glance  at  the  in- 
dictment, it  appeared  she  was 
charged  with  oltences  of  die  most 
atrocious  desciiption,  and  such  as, 
shottl4  xhey  go  on  unchecked, 
would  prove  entirely  subversive  of 
every  thing  moral  and  decent. 

Siurenes  accordingly  gave  bail, 
and  the  defendant  was  in  conse- 
quence discharged. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  as  two  or 
three  Irish  labourers  were  passing 
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by  St.  James's  market,  to  their 
lodgings  in  Market-lane,  they  were 
ridiculed  by  some  butchers^  who 
were  sitting  on  tlieir  stalls  in  the 
market-place,  with  the  followmg 
expressions  :  "  Hurroj,  Pat,  when 
did  you  hear  from  l^^eeiali  ?"— 
•*  Which  way  did  the  bAU  run  f"-^ 
««  Go  home  to  your  potatoes  !"— 
accompanied  by  some  other  foolish 
and  aggravating  expressions.  The 
Irishmen,  not  willing  to  put  dp 
widi  such  an  unmerited  insult,  re- 
torted the  abuse,  which  in  a  little 
time  came  to  blows.  The  but- 
chers, being  the  most  numerous, 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
affray,  the  best  of  it.  The  alarm 
flew  to  each  end  of  Market-lane, 
which  is  nearly  occupied  by  Irish- 
men. Men,  women,  and  children, 
armed  widi  bludgeons  of  every 
description,  broom-handles,  broken 
chairs,  pokers,  (ongs,  shovels,  &c. 
ran  to  the  assistance  of  dieir  coun- 
trymen. The  butchers  likewise 
increased  in  number,  when  the  con- 
test was  renewed  with  redoubled 
fury  by  both  parties,  and  lasted 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  at 
which  time  a  great  deal  of  blood 
was  shed.  The  parish  beadles  and 
constables  were  unable  to  stop  the 
riot,  until  the  parties  had  beaten 
each  other  to  diat  excess,  that  ilicy 
were  obliged  to  relinquhh  hostili- 
ties, at  which  time  there  were  about 
nine  or  ten  stretched  in  the  street 
for  dead.  There  were  about  twen- 
ty taken  home  very  druigerously 
wounded  5  and  eight  with  frac- 
tured skulls,  and  widi  broken  legs 
and  arms,  carried  to  the  Middlesex 
hospital. 

A  pretended  foreign  count  and 
his  ladv  have  lately  distinguished 
themselves  by  acts  of  deception 
which  render  them  superior  to  any 
adventurers  in  the  swindling  line 
since  the  time  of  the  Perreaus. 
(K3)  Their 
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Their  house  was  splendidly  fur- 
nished f  they  kept  a  dashing  cha- 
riot»  ^d  four  servants  in  gorgeous 
liveries  ;  and  exliibitcd  a  proiusion 
of  plate  and  jewels.  From  what 
has  already  transpired,  it  appears, 
that  they  have  taken  in  different 
tradesmen  to  the  amount  of 
10,000/. 

On  Monday  njoming,  a  woman* 
residing  in  Kent-street,  in  the  bo- 
roujjh,  goin,s(  from  home  to  buy 
something,  locked  her  son,  a  boy 
about  seven  years  of  age,  in  a 
room  on  the  second  floor.  On 
ber  return  towards  tlie  house,  the 
child,  seeing  his  mother  coming 
home,  immediately  opened  the 
window,  and  jumped  into  the 
street.  She  ran  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  a  mother,  expecting  to 
£nd  him  killed  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  poor  child  got  up^  and  ran  to 
her,  without  having  sustained  tlie 
slightest  apparemt  injury. 

FROM    THE    AMERICAN    PAPERS. 

The  following  dreadful  detail  is 
from  an  American  paper,  dated 
Nashville  (Ten)  April  6;— «  On 
the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  a 
negro  fellow,  the  property  of  Capt. 
Wilborn,  went  to  the  house  of 
Philip  Burrow,  on  Duck  river ; 
Mrs.  Burrow  seeing  him  loitering 
about,  requested  him  to  go  away, 
wh'ch  he  did,  l^ut  returned,  saying 
he  could  not  lind  the  road.  Mrs. 
Burrow  having  retired  to  bed  with 
her  children,  and,  being  niuch 
alarmed  at  his  behaviour,  deter- 
mined to  get  up  and  go  to  the 
house  of  Freeman  Burrow,  about 
300  yards  off,  and  get  some  of  the 
family  to  stay  witli  her,  or  en- 
deavour to  get  the  negro  away; 
she  did  not  get  more  than  fifty 
yards  before  lie  came  out  of  the 
house  and  inquired  where  she  was 
going :    she  replied,  to  get  som^ 


dry  cane  to  light  him  to  the  road  : 
he  tlieti  ran  after  her,  knocked  her 
down,  and  immediately  loosed  his 
belt,  wrapped  it  around  her  neck, 
and  nearly  choked  her  until  he  had 
accomplished   his  brutal  design ; 
after  which  he  again  began  to  beat 
her  ;    she  fell  on  her  knees,  and-  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  implored 
her  liiie,  promising  him  every  thing 
she  had  if  he  would  oilly  suffer  her 
to  see   her  children  once  more; 
this  he  granted  ;    but  it  was  only 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  aU 
in  the  house  t(>gether  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  end.     He  accom- 
panied her  to  the  house,  and  with 
savage  ferocity  took  up  an  iron 
pan  handle,  smote  her  to  the  floor, 
and  beat  her.  till  no  signs  of  life 
could  be  observed.     The  noise  oc- 
casioned by  the  shrieks  and  cries  of 
Mrs.  Burrow,  by  this  time   had 
awakened'  her  children,  who  soon 
met  the  fate  of  their  unfortunjite 
mother.    The  eldest  was  a  daugh* 
ter,  who  arose  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms  ;    tlie  child  was  crying  for  its 
mother,  when,  callous  to  every  hu- 
man feeling,  this  villain,  with  one 
blow,  dispatched  the  little  inno- 
cent, about  eleven  months   old  : 
not  content .  with  this,  he    thee, 
with  the  same  weapon,  beat  the 
girl  who  had  befqre  held  the  child 
in  her  arms  until  he  supposed  her 
dead:    a  little  boy  who  was  in  tha 
same  room  could  not  escape,  and 
was  also  beaten  in  the  same  man* 
ner.  There  were  two  other  children, 
smaller  than   those    last   named, 
who  liad  covered  themselves  up  in 
the  bed  and  escaped  his  notice. 
Amidst  this  dreadful   scene,   the 
wretch  betook  himself  to  lob  xhe 
house,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Burrow 
began  to  recover ;  but  conscious  of 
the  danger  around  her,  she  bore 
with  tl^c  agony,  and  feigned  death 
to  prevent  a  second  attack.    The 

negro 
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negro  then  forced  a  cliest;  took 
from  thence  whatever  suited  him, 
as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the 
house  such  articles  as  he  could 
czjTj,  and  setting  fire  to  the  house, 
with  a  view  to  hide  his  guilt,  sup- 
posing it  would  be  conjectured 
that  It  took  fire  by  accident  and 
consumed  the  whole  family,  he 
made  his  escape.  Mrs.  Burrow, 
after  laying  for  some  time  covered 
with  blooa,  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  crawl  to  the  woods, 
which  she  did :  the  two  little 
children  who  had  escaped  follow- 
ing their  dying  motlier.  The  lit- 
tle boy  and  girl  who  she  sup- 
posed were  dead  from  their 
4  wounds,  also  revived  sufficiently 
to  get  out  of  the  house  ;  but  the 
girl  was  unfortunately  unable  to 

fet  away  before  she  had  been 
umed  considerably  :  the  infant 
was  burnt  with  the  house.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  misery 
of  this  wretched  family,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  wounds  inflicted, 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  all  the 
sight,  which  was  very  cold,  with- 
out covering  or  clothing.'  The 
wretch  was  taken  the  nekt  morn- 
ing, with  a  large  quantity  of  goods 
he  had  stolen.  He  confessed  the 
whole,  and  said  it  was  his  intention 
to  put  them  all  to  death  on  the 
20th  inst.  The  neighbours  col- 
lected and  formed  themselves  into 
a  jury,  when  the  negro  was  found 

fuilty :  they  intended  to  burn 
im ;  but  it  was  so  excessively 
wet,  that  they  were  compelled  lo 
hang  him.  The  citizens  of  Duck- 
river  with  regret  assert,  that  they 
have  no  law -jurisdiction  among 
them,  and  hope  this  act  of  justice 
will  be  commended  by  the  citizens 
of  Tenesse,  The  lives  of  the  wo- 
man and  children  are  at  this  time 
despaired  of." 


ST.    HELENA. 

Letters  received  from  St.  He- 
lena, by  his  majesty's  ship  Theseus. 
which  left  that  island  tne  15th  of 
April,  bring  an  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  dreadful  species  of 
measles  among  the  inhabitants ; 
a  disorder  whicn  was  never  known 
before  on  that  island,  and  which 
has  now  proved  fatal  to  almost 
one-third  of  its  population. 

It  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  ©ood  Hope, 
where  it  had  occasioned  similar 
ravages,  by  some  persons  of  the 
fleet  that  touched  at  St.  Helena  in 
February  last.  It  was  known  on 
the  island  that  tlie  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  fleet,  and  every  possi- 
ble precaution  was  observed,  by 
keeping  the  vessels  as  much  in  a 
state  of  quarantine  as  the  nature  of 
circumstances  would  permit ;  but, 
from  the  misconduct  and  love  of 
giiin  of  some  of  the  lower  classes, 
an  intercourse  took  place  between 
tlie  ships  and  the  shore,  linen  was 
received  to  be  washed,  and  the 
disorder  soon  comniunicated  itself 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James's 
valley,  whence  it  spread  over  the 
whole  isliind. 

This  contagion  first  appeared 
about  the  5th  or  6th  of  February, 
in  the  families  of  major  Seale  and 
of  Mrs.  Chamberbiin.  It  was  at- 
tended in  almost  all  cases  with 
acute  febrile  symptonis  and  consi- 
derable malignity ;  the  diarrhoeas 
were  very  frequent  at  the  close  of 
the  disease,  some  of  them  obsti- 
nate, and  many  fatal.  Although 
the  destructive  effects  of  this  con- 
tagion were  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  considered  as  affecting  tho 
whole  community  at  once,  nor  re- 
markable, when  contrasted  with 
its  still  greater  mortality  at  the 
Capo  :    it  occasioned  a  general  de» 
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pression  of  tpiritSs  and  a  general 
mourning  at  St*  Helena;  for  scarce- 
ly any  house  on  the  i^nd  escaped 
toe  virulence  of  the  disorder. 

The  calls  for  attendance  on  the 
sick  were  so  incessant  that  it  was 
quite  out  of  tl^e  pow^r  of  the  z^* 
dical  gentlemen  cm  the  island  to 
answer  them  allf    Dr.  Kav,  the 
bead  surgeoUfWas  therefore  obliged 
to  apply  for  professional  a&sistance 
from  the  surgeons  of  one  of  the 
company's  ships|  which  was  de- 
tained on  that  account.    At  the 
end  of  March,  it  ws^  hoped  that 
the  disorder  had  in  a  great 'degree 
exhausted  itself ;    but  the  last  ac* 
counts  unfortunately  prove»  that 
the  hone  was  falLicious»  and  that 
even  wnen  the  Theseus>came  away« 
further  mischief  was  apprehended. 
It  appears  that  in  almost  all  case^ 
where  parties  have  survived  the 
first  attack  of  the  disease,  their 
lungs  have  suffered  from  the  viof 
lence  of  its  operation ;   and  they 
are  now  so  debilitated  and  cpn? 
sumptive  that  their   rpcoyery   is 
doubtful. 

The  mortality  has  been  greatest 
among  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  island ;  and  more  fatal  in 
St.  James's  valley,  than  in  the 
more  thinly  xnhabite4  parts  of  xbp 
country* 

GSHMANY.      . 

Vienna,  June  21. — Our  court  has 
received  a  courier  from  Constanti- 
nople, with  dispatches,  announcing 
a  revolution  to  have  tsiken  place  in 
that  capital }  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  published  in  the  gazette. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of 
two  private  letters: — ^The  emperor 
Selim  is  no  more ;  the  discontents 
occasioned  among  the  people  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
among  the  janissaries  by  the  Eu- 


ropean exercise  and  discipline,  fur* 
nished  the  enemies  of  government 
with  an  occasion  to  excite  an  insur* 
rection;  which  cost  the  unhappy 
sultan  his  throne  and  life.    On  the 
24'th  of  May,  the  mufti,  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents,  repaired  with 
300  janissaries  to  the  seragUo,  and 
read  to  him  a  list  of  his  pretended 
offences,  recited  passages  from  the 
koran,  which  declared  him,  on  ac« 
count  of  tliose  ofiences,  unwordiy   • 
of  the  throne,  and  ordered  him  to 
sign  a  renunciation  of  it.     Selim, 
seeing    no   means    of  resistanee, 
signed  the  deed  of  renunciation, 
and  begged  his  life.    The  milfti 
promised   to  intercede   for    him. 
His  person  was  ^en  secured,  and 
14  of  bis  principal  ministers  were 
put  to  death.     G>uriers  were  sent 
to  the  camp  and  the  Dardanelles, 
to  arrest  and  strangle  the  grand 
vizier  and  tbe  captain  pacha.    On 
the  25th  of  May,  a  proclamation 
was  published  in  Constantinople, 
to  announce  to  the  people  that  the 
sultan  had  been  detkironed,  and  to 
make  known  his  offences,  and  the 
passages  of  the  koran  which  con* 
denrned  those  offiences.  ■  The  peo- 
ple were  invited  to  remain  tranquil 
•  and  mind  their  affairs.     On  the 
26th,  Mustapha,  the  son  of  Ach- 
met,  was  proclaimed  grand  seig- 
nior.   On  the  27th,  he  sent  an  or* 
der  to  Selim  to  tabe^  poison*    Se- 
lim obeyed,  and  died  in  a  short 
time.    During  the  whole  of  this 
revolution,  but  few  disorders  were 
committed.    The  tnass  of  the  peo- 
ple took  no  part  at  all ;  so  that  we 
attribute  this  catastrophe  to  some 
chiefs  of.parties  yet  unknown,  and 
to  the  janissaries.    All  foreigners 
have  been  ordered  to  be  respected. 
We  are  assured  that  the  grand 
vizier  made  no  resistance  to  the 
order  sent  to  him,  and  was  stnm-' 
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fled.  Of  the  captam  pacha  yre 
now  nothing.  The  grand  vizier 
had  gained  some  successes  before 
he  died  :  he  passed  the  Danube  at 
Ismail,  and  forced  general  Michel* 
son  to  retire  fiioni  Wallachia  to 
Foksany  and  Rimnick.  The  new 
administration  is  entirely  composed 
of  persons  devoted  to  the  janissa- 
xies  :  we  know  not  what  disposition 
it  will  show  towards foreien  powers } 
yet  some  think  the  revcuutinn  will 
have  no  influence  upon  our  foreign 
politics,  because  the  insurgents 
stronely  censure  the  adherents  of 
^e  Russian  systehi. 

WOftSfilP  STaEET, 

.  2).  On  Monday  evening  last,  the 
well  known  major  Semple  Lisle 
was  charged  with  defrauding  two 
females^  who  reside  near  Fitzroy 
square,  of  broaches  and  ear-rings, 
imder  pretence  of  taking  them  to 
his  jeweller,  to  be  made  m  a  more 
elegant  style.    On  Sunday  last,  he 
ordered  a  dinner  for  himself  and 
the  ladies  at  a  public-Jsouse  in  Is- 
lington, whieh  amounted  to  near 
^     When  it  was  over  he  went  to 
the  bar,  saying,  that  he  nnfbrtu- 
nately,  in  changing  his  clothes  at 
home,  had  left  his  money  behind ; 
bnt  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  bill,  he  would  leave  a  dia» 
inond  broach,  value  22/.  but  in  re* 
ality  not  worth  IQr.     As  he  was 
^oing  to  depart,  a  gentleman,  who 
accidentally  saw  him,  acquainted 
the  landlady  with  the  real  charac- 
ter  of  her  guest,  when  he  was  stop- 
ped and  given  in  charjge  of  a  con- 
stable, and  taken  to  this  office.   A 
solicitor  appeared  for  himi»and  in* 
sisted  that  what  was  urged  against 
him  could  only  amount  to  a  civil 
action.    One  of  the  ladies  accused 
him  of  robbing  her  of  a  handker- 
chief;  but  this  also  failed  of  sue* 
cess:  be  was  tlierefore  discharged. 


not  without  strong  marks  of  <y sap- 
probation  from*,  the  magistrate  who 
neard  the  ease. 

Whitbchapel.— Bryan  andCar- 
rick,  the  two  men  who  were  appre- 
hended, on  a  charge   of  having 
robbed  the  Bristol  waggon  in  High 
Holbom,  and  desperately  wound- 
ing a  watchman  and  several  other 
persons  who    attempted  to   take 
them    into    custody,    were  again 
brought  up  for  furdier  ejcaminatioa 
on  Monday,  as  were  also  two  other 
prisoners  named  Finch  and  Jones, 
who   were  apprehended  a^  their 
lodgings  in  Robert's-place,  Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel,  Of!  Sun- 
day morning  last,  as  accomplices 
in  the  same  felony,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  some  discoveries  made 
upon  the  examination  of  the  former 
prisoners.  Th6  waggoner  perfectly 
recognized  each  of  uie  parties  charg- 
ed.   The  two  last  mentioned  pri- 
soners^ Finch,  and  Jones,  were  not 
secured  without  a  desperate  resist- 
ance.   In  consequence  of  the  pri- 
vate information  received  respect- 
ing their  haunt,  Griffiths,  and  a 
party  of  other  police-officers,  pro- 
ceeded to  Robert's  place,  on  Satur- 
day night,  to  reconnoitre,  andre- 
mainea  upon  the  watch  then  the 
whole  night.    At  half  past  ten,  on 
Sunday  morning,  they  made  seve- 
ral attempts,  first  bv  stratagem  and 
next  by  force,  to  enter  the  house  ; 
but  were  fired  upon  from  the  win- 
dows by  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
officers  returned  the  fire,  which  was 
for  some  time  mutually  kept  up, 
and  Griffiths,  the  leader  of  the  po- 
lice party,  had  his  cheek  grazed  by 
a  ball.    After  several  attempts  to 
force  the  door,  the  police  officers  at 
length  obtained  admittance ;  and, 
after  a  very  daring  resistance,  se- 
cured tlie  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  in  custody  to  the  strong  room 
behind  the  police-office.    They  are 
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old  and  noCorious  desperadoes,  atid 
Finch  has  lately  retained  from 
transportation,  before  the  expira<« 
tion  of  his  sentence* 

Ma  n  8 1  o  m-Hou  s  e.— Wednesday » 
the  rev.  B.  Garrens>  formerly  co- 
rate  of  St.  Catherine  Coleman's  in 
Fenchurch^street,  was  charo^ed  be* 
fere  Che  lord  mayon  with  bnyingt 
on  the  6th  of  May,  wilfully  fired  a 
pistol  at*  and  wounded  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Jones*  a  porter,  whose 
life  was  despaired  of.  The  prison* 
er  has  been  in  confinement  erer 
since,  without  being  examined,  till 
Jones  was  declared  out  of  danger 
by  tlie  surgeons  of  Bartholomew's 
hospital.  Thii  afiair  was  formerly 
mentioned*  but  yery  incorrectly. 
It  was  stated,  that  Mr.  Garrens  had 
wounded  a  sheriff^s  officer  who  was 
going  to  serve  a  writ  against  him. 
This*  however,  .was  not  the  fact. 
There  was  no  writ  agaiiist  the  pn* 
loner ;  bnt  James  Barber,  a  sheriff's 
officer,  had  a  writ  against  a  Mr. 
Giraud,  and  had  sent  a  porter  with 
^  letter  to  gain  admission  into  the 
bouse.  It likowise  appeared,  that 
the  prisoner  was  disordered  in  his 
senses,  and  not  indebted  to  any 
person  a  guinea.  From  the  ab* 
sence  of  a  material  witness^  after  a 
long  private  examination*  the  pri- 
soner was  remanded. 

GviLD^KA&L. — A  remarkable  oc- 
currence happened  on  Thursday, 
about  ten  o'clock*  in  Fleet-street. 
A  man  of  respectable  appearance, 
who  had  been  observed  for  some 
time  walking  up  and  down  Fleet- 
street*  filed  off  a  pistol  as  two 
ladies  were  passing  by  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Davison,  perfumer;  one  of^the 
ladies  immediately  fell:  she  lay 
for  some  time  without  any  signs  of 
life*  and  her  face  covered  with  blood. 
On  her  being  taken  into  a  chemist's 
shop,  surgical  assistance  was  af- 
forded* and  it  appeared  that  the 


ball  had  entered  just  below  the 
under  jaw,  and  had  passed  out  at 
the  cheek.  Notwithstanding  the 
wound*  the  lady'sltfe  is  not  appre- 
hended to  be  in  danger.  After 
wounding  the  lady,  the  ball  was 
found  to  have  penetrated  Mr.  Da- 
vison's shop  window  and  then  fell 
on  the  floor,  where  it  was  picked  up 
by  the  shopman.  From  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ball,  it  is  evident  that 
the  pistol  when  fired,  must  have 
been  held  in  a  slanting  position*  and 
that  it  must  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  man  to  have  shot  himself* 
and  not  the  lady ;  but,  from  his 
.  agitation,  it  is  probable  he  had  miss- 
ed his  aim.  After  committing  the 
act,  the  culprit  proceeded  at  his 
leisure  up  Fleet-street,  and  forsome 
time  it  was  unknown  that  he  was 
the  guilty  person,  as  the  only  eye-, 
witness  to  his  firing  was  engaged  in 
attentions  of  humanity  to  the  suf- 
fering lady  and  her  distressed  com- 
panion. As  soon  as  if  transpired 
that  na  person  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
offender,  Mr.  March  of  Fleet-street 
pursued  and  apprehended  him  near 
Chancery  lane,  and  conveyed  him 
to  the  Poukry  compter.  Mr,  M.' 
found  upon  him  a  pistol*  with  pow« 
der  and  balls. 

At  half-pust  twelve  o'clock  the 
culprit  was  brought  before  sir  John 
Earner,  in  order  to  be  examined. 
To  all  questions  put  to  htm*  he 
answered  distinctly  and  with  pre* 
cision.  He  said  his  name  was  Alex- 
ander Munroe*  that  he  w^  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  native  of  Glasgow  ; 
that  he  had  resided  in  London 
about  three  months  with  his  sister* 
who  lives  in  Mead*s  row,  near  the 
Stag's  Head,  Lambeth;  that  with 
respect  to  the  rash  deed  he  was 
charged  with,  he  begged  to  say  no- 
thing at  present.  His  sister*  he 
said,  who  would  attend  his  second 
^xaowationi  would  best  explain  his 
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mysterious  conduct*  The  gentle-  be  opened,  on  the  following  mom- 
man  who  witnessed  the  firing  off  tha  ing  he  complied  with  my  request^ 
pistol  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  and  I  examined  its  contents,  but 
"way,  attended  to  give  evidence,  did  not  find  any  deadly  weapoa 
but  did  not  go  into  particularst  as  concealed  therein,  nor  did  I  know 
it  •was  unnecessary,  until  the  next  that  he  had  at  any  time  a  pistol 
examination,  when  thefriends  of  the  concealed  about  his  person." 
lady  Vould  attend.  It  transpired.  Magistrate. — "Tne  prisoner  told 
that  there  existed  no  acquaintance  me  yesterday  that  you  knew  his 
vith  the  parties.  Tlie  wounded'  intentions,  and  that  you  were  thtt 
lady  proved  to  be  the  niece  of  Mn  most  proper  person  to  relate  them." 
Wyatt,  a  bookseller.  Prisoner's  sister.— •*  I  could  not 
On  Friday,  'Alexander  Monroe  know  what  he  meant  to  do  with 
was  examined  a  second  time,  when  the  pistol,  because  I  did  not  know 
his  sister  attended  and  disclosed  the  he  had  one.  Finding  him  harmless, 
following  particulars  respecting  her  I  suffered  him  to  walk  about  the 
unfortunate  relative :  "  My  bro-  streets  to  amuse  himself,  for  the 
ther  is  a  single  man,  and  formerly  purpose  of  driving  away  a  melan- 
kept  a  tobacconist's  shop  in  Glas-  choly  gloom  which  hung   abo^t 

fow.     On  the  29th  of  January  last  him,  but  ho  always  returned  with* 

e  accompanied  me  to  London,  out  the  walk  having  the  wished- 

but  before  ihat  period  he  was  con-  for  effect." 

fined,  not  being  considered  by  the  On  the  magistrate  asking  if  the 

magistrate  as  a  proper  person  to  circumstances  of  the  prisoner  were 

be  at  large,  as  he  had  evinced  sym-  such  as  to  enable  his  friends  to  en- 

ptoms  of  derangement,  by  purch a-  g*<tge,    if  the  law  surrendered  him 

sin^   pistols  and  demanding  satis-  to  them,  that  he  should  not  be  suf- 

faction  from  gentlemen  he  scarcely  fered  to  appear  at  large  again,  he 

knew  and  who  never  oiTended, him.  was  informed  that  tba  prisoner*! 

He  was  liberated  at  my  request,  property  was  very  small,  and  that 

and  I  promised  that  proper  care  his  sister  was  the  only  relation  he 

should  be  taken  of  him.  I  have  in  had  that  could  in  die  least  render 

ray  possession  his  discharge,   but  him  any  assistance.     The  prisoner 

forgot  to  bring  it  with  me.  I  never  was  asked  where    he  bought  the 

considered  him  perfectly  right  in  pistol,  powder,  and  ball,  and  for 

bis  senses,  but  as  he  was  not  prone  what  purpose  ?  He  said,  at  a  shop 

to  mischief,  I  thought  I  had  suf-  near  Westminster-bridge,  to  settle 

ficient  influence  to  prevent  his  com-  a  dispute  with  a  gentleman  at  GLis« 

mitting  any.     Since  his  arrival  in  gow;  but  being  urged  to  sw^count 

London  his  general  behaviour  has  for  firing  the  pistol  in.  the  street 

been  placid,  except  on  one  occa-  and  wounding  a  lady  he  did  not 

sion,  when  I  refused  to  furnish  him  even  know,  he  seemed  confused, 

with  more  money  than  I  deemed  and  his  countenance  indicated  a  va- 

proper,  having  a  few  days  before  cancy  not  before    observed,   evi- 

given  him  a  one  pound  note.  I  am  dently  occasioned  by  the  question^ 

inclined  to  think  he  purchased  the  and  which  visibly  agitated  his  mind 

pistol  with  the  note,  as  from  that  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  bar, 

time  he  kept  his  trunk  locked  to ,       The  magistrate  said,  though  he 

prevent  my  haying  access  to  it ;  but  was  convinced  of  the  insanity*  of 

PlimyinsistiDg  that  the  trunk  should  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  was  not 
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instigated  to  the  firing  of  the  pistol 
hj  malice,  he  thought  it  his  daty 
CD  commit  him  for  trial,  because 
the  law  in  that  case  would  take 
care  that  a  proper  place  should  be 
allotted  for  him,  and  thereby  a  re- 
petition of  a .  similar  act  would  be 
prevented  ;  but  as  the  fate  of  the 
nnfortunate  wounded  lady  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained,  the  pri- 
soner was  oxxlercd  to  bebrought  up 
again  in  ten  days. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  miss 
Wilson  and  a  miss  Simpson  were 
overturned  in  a  curricle,  on  the 
'Highgate  road.  There  was  a  scr- 
▼ant  m  a  box  behind,  and  miss 
Wilson  was  driving  a  spirited  horse 
at  a  great  rate.  On  the  other  side 
of  Islington,  the  off  rein  unfortu- 
nately became  unbuckled,  and  the 
situation  of  the  ladies  was  then 
Yery  perilous.  The  horse,  in  con- 
sequence of  then*  shriek'sv  it  is  sup- 
posed, started  off  at  a  full  speed  to- 
wards Highgate,  and  the  servant, 
with  great  difficulty  alighted  from 
behind,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  horses.  Miss  Wil- 
son was  severely  bruised,  and  had 
her  arm  broken,  and  her  head  Hac- 
tured.  This  young  lady  was  from 
the  north,  and  had  come  to  Lon- 
don on  a  visit  to  some  relations 
who  lived  near  Moorfields.  The 
otlier  lady  escaped  without  any  se- 
rious injury. 

A  Mr.  Pohl^a  foreign  gentleman, 
about  60  years  of  age  (who  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  held  a  place 
of  great  trust,  as  a  principal  clerk 
m  uie  Stamp-office,  at  Somerset- 
bouse,)  put  a  period  to  his  exist- 
ence on  Sunday  morning  by  hang- 
ing himself  at  his  lodgines  in  Duke* 
street,  St.  James's.  An  inquest 
was  on  Monday  taken  at  tlie  Uni- 
corn, in  Duke-street,  when  it  ap- 
pe;^ed  that  he  returned  home  on 
Saturday  evening  in  hisusual  health 


and  spirits,  and  at  his  usual  hear 
retired  to  rest.  On  Sunday  morn- 
mg,  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he 
was  guardian,  finding  lie  did  not 
come  down  to  breakfastf  went  to 
call  him,  but  receiving  no  amwet 
she  alarmed  the  family.  On  en- 
tering the  room,  they  found  him 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  bed,  with 
the  cord  "^vith  which  he  had  sus- 
pended himself,  broke  a  few  inches 
from  the  noose,  and  from  his  not 
recovei  ing,  it  was  supposed  it  broke 
in  his  struggling.  The  jnry»  after 
a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  ver- 
dict— Lunacy. 

On  Monday,  an  inquest  was  held 
on  Mrs.  Ann  Black,  of  Hawkes- 
bury-place,  Walwonh ;  when  it  ap- 
peared that  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  on  Fridayt  a  groom»  de- 
scribed as  a  tall  slim  lad,  in  a  fus- 
tian stable  jacket  and  trowsers,  or 
overalls,  on  a  dark  chestnut  or  bay 
horse,  and  Peter  Moore,  servant  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  butcher,  of  Wal- 
worth, were  riding  full  gallop  to- 
wards Camberweli,  nearly  opposite 
West-lane,  the  horse  on  which  the 
^room  rode  struck  the  deceased : 
stie  never  spoke,  and  died  in  about 
an  hour.  The  groom  rode  through 
the  turnpike  towards  Denmark- 
hill.  .  The  jury  brought  in  their 
verdict — ^A^-^eidental  Death.  Peter 
Moore,  who  had  been  apprehend- 
ed and  committed,  was  discharged. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  groom 
will  be  apprehended. 

POLAND. 

Tilsit,  June  25.— The  conference 
of  the  two  emperors  of  Russia  and 
France  took  place  yesterday^  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  a 
raft  in  the  Niemen,  on  which  ge- 
neral Lareboissiere,  commander 
of  the  artillery  of  the  guards,  had 
caused  one  pavilion  to  be  erected 
for  their  imperial  majesties,  and 
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another  for  their  attendants.  His 
majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon,  at- 
tended by  the  grand  duke  of  Berg, 
prince  of  Neufchatel,  niarshal  Bes- 
mpres,  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  and  Coulaincourt,  master 
cf  the  horse,  proceeded  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take 
faim  to  the  raft.  At  the  same  time, 
the  emperor  Alexander,  with  the 
grand  duke  Constantine,  generals 
Bennigsen  and  On^varoifv  prince 
LabanofF,  and  his  first  adjutant- 

general  count  Lichen,  put  off  from 
je  opposite  bunks.  Tlie  two  ves- 
sels reached  the  raft  at  the  same 
time ;  tlie  two  emperors  embraced 
each  other  on  leaving  the  vessels, 
and  entered  the  pavilion  prepared 
f'JT  them.  This  conference  lasted 
about  two  hours  ;  and  when  it  was 
closed,  the  attendants  of  the  two  ^ 
emperors  were  admitted.  The  em-* 
peror  Alexander  paid  many  hand- 
sonie  compliments  to  the  French 
officers  wno  attended  Napoleon, 
and  the  latter  conversed  for  a  long 
time  with  the  mnd  duke  Con- 
stantine and  with  general  Bennig- 
sen. Both  emperors  returned  sdf* 
terwards  to  their  vessels. 

KnigU  V.  Wblcoit. 

27 —This  was  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages 
of  the  defendant,  for  criminal  con- 
versation with  his  wife. 

The  defendant,  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  known  in  his  works 
by  the  title  of  Peter  Pindar,  re- 
sided in  the  second  floor  of  a  house 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Dyke  at  Camden 
town,  and  Mrs.  Knight,  a  sprightly 
playful  woman  of  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  resided  in  the  first  floor  with 
her  husband,  i  According  to  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  by 
Mrs.  Dyke,  and  other  witnesses, 
Mrs*  Kttight  seemed  to  have  form- 


ed an  attachment  to  the  gallant 
gay  LothariOf  which  increased  so 
much,  that  her  habiliments  were 
often  noticed  to  have  been  dis-i 
ordered  after  she  had  left  his  room* 
This  was  positively  sworn  to  by 
the  witnesses,  and  to  give  weight 
to  their  testimony,  they  one  and  all 
declared  that  diey  had  Wiitched 
Mrs.  Knight  into  the  defendant's 
room,  and  she  often  came  out  with 
her  habit-shirt  rumpled ;  in  one  in- 
stance her  bosom  was  entirely  ex- 
posed. One  of  the  witnesses  swore 
that  he  heard  Mrs.'  Knight  in  the 
defendant's  bed-room  one  evening, 
and  it  was  his  full  belief  they  were 
in  bed  together.  They  all  knew 
Mrs.  Knight  was  used  to  receive 
theatrical  lessons  from  the  de- 
fendant* There  were  several  other 
farcical  facts  sworn  to  by  these  wit- 
nesses, which  threw  the  court  into 
burses  of  'laughter.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  inconsistency  in  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Park,  in  addressing  the  jury 
for  the  defendant,  said  that  he  did 
so  with  more  than  ordinary  seal 
against  so  foul  a  conspiracy.  The 
jury  would  have  po  hesitation  in 
seeina  through  it,  and  finding  their 
verdict  accordingly.  Dr.Wolcott, 
the  learned  counsel  contended,  was 
an  infirm  old  man,  and  very  poor ; 
for  his  writings  had  neter  been 
productive  to  him.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  infirmity,  and  required  a 
narse  to  undress  and  put  him  Xx% 
bed.  Mis.  Knight  had  often  as- 
sisted in  undressing  him,  and  ii> 
holding  warm  bottles  to  his  feei 
after  he  was  in  bed,  the  servant  ot 
the  house  having  at  that  time  left. 
The  doctor  hud  his  sliare  of  spirits, 
ajid  he  used  to  talk  about  half-in- 
structed actors.  Mrs.  Knight  had 
some  notion  of  Thespian  fame, 
and   the    doctor    wiis    invited    to 
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ttiakenseof  herfJoorand  instruct  her 
in  recitations.  At  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Knight's  bosom  being  exposed,  tiie 
Warned  counsel  said,  she  had  just 
been  acting  Euphrasia  in  the  Gre«> 
cian  Daughter.  Mr.  Park  con- 
cluded by  cautioning  the  jury  not 
to  give  credit  to  the  witnesses. 

Lord  EUcnborough  shortly  sum^ 
Bled  up  the  case*  in  which  he  ob« 
served  there  was  a  mat  deal  of 
imprbbability  ;  and  me  jury  with- 
out hesitation  returned  a  verdict 
fcr  the  defendant. 

CHAIRING  OF  SIR  F.  BURDETT. 

The  orders  given fbr  this  ceremony 
will  be  found  below.  Preparations 
have  been  making  for  some  weeks, 
uponthe  most  extensive  and  irapos- 
isg  scale.  The  electors  will  assemble 
under  their  respective  flags-  by  ten 
o'clock  in  the  mornings  at  the  un- 
der-mentioned houses : 

1.  St«  Anne>  King's^head^  Comp- 
to&<^street»  Soho; 

2*  St.  Paul  Covent-Garden,  and 
St.  Martin  Le  Grand,  Salutation, 
Tavistock- street ;  ' 

3.  St.  ClemeYit  Danes  and  St. 
Mary  Le  Strand,  Amphitheatre 
Coffee  -  house,  Newcastle  -  street. 
Strand; 

4.  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Hun- 
gerford  Cofiee-house,  in  the  Strand; 

5.  St.  James,  Coaduand  Horses, 
Air- street,  Piccadilly ; 

6.  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
Barley  Mow,  rark-street,  Grosve- 
Bor-^quare ; 

7«  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
Red  lion,  Parhament-street ; 

When  thev  will  be  met  by  one 
gentleman  of  the  committee,  who 
will  conduct  them  to  their  ap- 
pointed stations  in  Co  vent-Garden 
and  its  vidnity,  as  follows,  and  are 
eipected  to  arrive  by  half  past  ele- 
ven o'clock. 

St.  Anne,  in  James<^strect,  oppo« 


site  Hart-street,  leaving  the  upper 
end  of  the  street  for  another  part  of 
the  procession ; 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Martin  Le 
Grand,  tlie  lower  end  of  James* 
street,  Tie^it  the  market ; 

St.  Clement,  St.  Martin  Le 
Grand,  and  St.  Martin,  in  povent- 
Garden,  on  the  north  side,  the  two 
former  near  the  end  of  James-street, 
and  the  latter  near  the  old  Shak« 
spear  Tavern ; 

St.  James,  on  the  east  side,  from 
the  Bedford  Tavern  to  the  comer 
of  Russell-court ; 

St.  George,  on  the  east  side,  op* 
posite  the  New  Hummums; 

Si.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  on  the 
south  side,i)etweenTavistock-coait 
and  Southampton-street. 

ORD£R  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 

Marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  four 
and  four.— Four  trumpets  on 
horseback. — ^Two  large  flags,  used 
during  the  election.— Three  small 
flags. — Ditto,  ditto,  ditto. — ^High 
constable  on  horseback.— Nine  as* 
sistants,  three  and  three.— One 
large  dsLrk  blue  flag,  motto—**  Bnr- 
dett  and  our  country."— Band  of 
music,  three  and  three— Three  bo- 
gle boys  on  horseback,  with  small 
blue  flags, — the  majority  painted 
thereon. — Large  white  flag  carried 
on  horseback,  motto,—**  Purity  of 
election."— I.  Flag  of  St.  Anne's 
parish.— Four  beadles  of  St. 
Anne's. — Electors,  four  and  four. 
—II.  Flag  of  St.  Paul  Covent- 
Garden,  and  St.  Martin  Le  Grand. 
— Four  beadles. — Electors  fourand 
fouT.^III.  Flag  of  St.  CleiDenc 
Danes  and  St,  Mary  Le  Strand.— 
Four"  beadles. — Electors,  four  ard 
four. — IV.  Flag  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields.— Four  beadles.— Elec- 
tors, four  and  four. — ^V.  Flag  <jf 
St»  James.---Foar  beadles.— Elec- 

tQrJ>  four  and  four.— VI.  Flag  rf 
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St.  George,  Hanover-square. — 
Four  beacSes. — Electors,  four  and 
four. — ^VII.  Flag  of  8t.  Margaret 
and  St.  John. — Four  beadles.—- 
Electors,  four  and  four. — Large 
dark  blue  flag,  motto, — **  Burdett 
the  choice  or  the  people."— Band 
of  music,  three  and  three.— Large 
dark  blue  flag,  motto, — *^  Commit- 
tee," on  one  side ; — "  Purity  of 
election"  on  the  other.— -Commit- 
tee, three  and  three. — Chairman 
to  bring  up  the  rear. — Large  sky- 
blue  banner,  motto,—"  The  con- 
stitution."— Mr.  Jennings,  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Glossop  and 
Adams.^Large  dark  blue  banner, 
motto^:^ — "  The  triumph  of  West- 
minster.'*—Sir  Francis  Burdett, — 
ki  a  grand  car,  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast. — Small  dark  blue 
banner,  motto, — *^  The  sense  of  the 
people.*' —  Horsemen,  four  and 
four. — Carriages  to  close. 

The  gentlemen  on  horseback 
will  arrange  themselves  in  Hen- 
rietta^treet,  and  the  carriages  in 
£edford»street,  ready  to  follow  the 
horsemen.  The  space  between  the 
end  of  Southampton-street  and  the 
east  end  of  Henriettastreet  is  to  be 
occupied  by  another  part  of  the 
procession. 

The  whole  processfon  to  be  in 
motion  when  Covent-Garden  church 
dock  strikes  twelve,  which  signal 
will  be  repeated  by  a  trumpet  from 
the  upper  window  of  the  Britannia 
Coffee-house. 

Gentlemen  to  come  provided 
with  their  own  dark  blue  fa- 
Tours. 

The  procession  will  proceed 
from  Covent-Garden  up  James- 
street,  Long-Acre,  Little  St.  Mar- 
tin's-laue,  Litchfield-street,  Greek- 
street,  Soko>square,  Charles- street, 
Oxford-street,  Park-street,  Chapel- 
street,  South  Audley-street,  Cur- 
zon-strcet.  Half  Moon-street,  Pic- 


cadilly, to  the  baronet's  house; 
from  tlie  baronet's  house,  down 
Piccadilly,  Haymarket,  Cockspur- 
street,  round  the  statue  at  Charing- 
cross,  up  St.  Marti n's-lane,  through 
New-street,  Bedford-street,  Henri- 
etta-street, turn  to  the  left  in  front 
of  the  church,  go  round  Covent- 
Garden  to  Southampton-street, 
down  Southampton-street  to  the 
Grown  and  Anchor. 

N.  B.  It  is  particularly  request* 
ed,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion, that  no  )>erson  will  attempt 
to  join  the  procession  after  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  Covent-Garden.  The 
committee  particularly  desires,  C^at 
no  person  will  attempt  to  take  the 
horses  from  die  car,  as  it  is  beneadk 
the  dignity  of  man  to  draw  his  fel-* 
low-creature. 

JULY. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

1.  Richard  Andrews,  who  hat 
made  so  considerable  a  figure  at  th# 
Police-ofiices,  under  innumerable 
charges  of  swindling,  was  put  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  feloniously 
stealing  a  box,  containing  divers 
articles  of  plate,  the  pro^rty  of 
Mr.  Harris.  The  prosecutor  was 
examined,  and  detailed  the  wholef 
of  his  connection  with  tlie  prisoner^ 
concluding  with  his  most  solemn 
asseveration,  that  he  never  gave  thtf 
prisoner  authority  to  take  tlfe  bor 
of  plate,  nor  employed  him  to  pawn 
die  contents. 

Mr.  Harris,  jun.  proved  the  plate 
to  be  his  property*;  but,  on  being 
desired  to  produce  it,  he  said  he 
had  not  brought  it  with  him,  not 
conceiving  it  necessary,  having  al- 
ready sworn  to  it  at.  the  Police-of- 
fice. It  was  at  his  house,  four 
miles  in  the  country ;  and  his  wife 
was  at  present  lying-in,  and  conse- 
quently unable  to  attend. 

The 
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The  learned  judge  here  inter* 
posedy  and  said,  as  the  property 
vas  not  produced  and  identified, 
the  jvff  must  acquit  the  prisoner^ 
which  they  did  accordingly.  He 
was  however  detahied  to  be  tried 
at  the  Middlesex  sessions  for  the 
misdemeanory  and  Mr.  H*  bound 
ovdr  to  prosecute.  The  prisoner 
was  eenteelly  dressed  in  moumin?, 
and  Iiis  fetters  were  covered  with 
Uack  ribbon. 

Charles  Barnard,  a  young  man 
from  appearance  of  the  first  ^bion, 
was  indicted  for  embezzling  six 

faineas,  the  moneys  of  Edward 
iaiwkes,  iun.  esq.  with  whom  the 
prisoner  lired  as  groom.  In  sup- 
port of  this  charge  Mr*  Fawkes 
was  called,  who  deposed,  that  bav* 
ing  mors  horses  tnan  he  was  dis- 
posed to  keep,  he  directed  the  pri- 
loner  xp  find  a  purchaser  for  one 
of  them,  saying  he  would  ^U  the 
horse  fai  question  for  eighty  guineas. 
Hie  prisoner,  some  time  after,  ac* 
quainted  Mr.  Fawkes  he  had  found 
a  purchaser  in  lord  Craven,  but 
that  his  lordship  would  not  give 
more  ^an  seventy-four  guineas  for 
it.  The  prisoner  brought  Mr.  F. 
the  money  m  bank-notes,  and  Mr. 
F.  thinking  it  extraordinary  that 
the  money  should  not  have  been 
paid  in  a  check,  he  suspected  some 
deceit.  Upon  inquiry  he  found 
that  lord  Craven  had  given  eighty 
guin^LS  fbr  the  horse,  and  that  the 
prisoner  had  embezzled  six.  When 
Mr.  F.  taxed  the  prisoner  with  the 
fact,  he  said  he  hoped  he  mij^ht  be 
permitted  to  make  something'' in 
his  service.  The  prosecutor  re- 
plied, «« Why,  do  not  you  get  your 
wages?**  The  prisoner  replied, 
••^  Yes,  sir,  but  servants  cannot  live 
u^n  their  wages;  contingencies 
will  arise,  and  they  must  be  pro- 
vided for!"  In  the  progress  of 
the   cause  it  appeared,  mat  the 


prisoner  gave  lord  Craven's  groom 
tliree  guineas  and  a  half  out  of 
six  kept  back.  Lord  Craven  de- 
posed to  his  having  given  eighty 
guineas  for  the  horse,  and  pro- 
duced the  prisoner's  receipt  for  the 
money. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  sum* 
ming  up  the  evidence,  said,  he 
hoped  tne  prisoner's  justification^ 
that  all  servants  cheated  their  roa-^ 
sters,  and  that  they  could  not  live 
upon  dieir  wages,  was  not  tme  ; 
for  if  so,  society  was  in  a  most  la* 
mutable  state. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner — 
Guilty. 

3.  Samuel  SandfiekL  Still  and 
William  Kitchen  were  capitally  in* 
dicted  fbr  forgine  and  issuing, 
knowing  them  to  be  forged,  pro* 
missory  notes  to  a  great  amount, 
dated  Ipswich  and  Suflfblk  bank, 
and  signed  Ralph  Holden,  for 
Holden,  Sanders,  and  co.  the  notes 
being  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de* 
mand  at  Ipswich,  or  at  Messrs* 
Winkley,  Brothers,  and  co's.,  6» 
St.  Michael's  alley,  ComhiU.  The 
indictment  charged  them  with 
forging  and  uttermg  the  said  notes 
with    mtent    to    defraud   James 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence, 
that  the  prisoners  had  opened  % 
bank  at  Ipswich,  and  circulated  a 
great  quantity  of  bank-notes.  An 
engraver  proved  12,000  to  have 
been  printed,  5000  cf  which  were 
for  5L  each.  Some  time  after  the 
notes  were  in  circulation,  the  par- 
ties failed,  and  great  loss  was 
sustained  by  various  persotis  into 
whose  hands  this^^per'had  found 
'its  way.  The  charge  of  forgery 
arose  from  the  names  on  the  notes 
bein^  fictitious,  no  such  persons 
existing  at  the  places  referred  to. 

Messrs.  Alley  andCurwood  coa- 
tended,  that  issuing  a  note  or  bill 

with 
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viitli  a  ficticious  name  was  not  suf- 
Hcrcnt  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
forgery,  unless  a  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation had  been  given.  If  put'* 
ting  names  in  a  firm  \vhcre  the 
party  did  not  exist,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  forgery,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  to  what  extent  such 
a  doctrine  would  lead  in  this  mer» 
cantile  country;  for  nothing  was 
more  common  in  the  city  of  Lon* 
don.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  t]ie 
house  of  Child  and  co.  there  had 
not  been  a  partner  of  the  name  of 
Child  for  a  number  of  years, 
though  the  old  firm  was  still  con- 
tinued. The  judge  directed  the 
jury  to  consider  whether  the  notes 
were  issued  with  a  fraudulent  in- 
tention. If  they  decided  that 
question  in  the  affirmative,  they 
must  find  the  prisoners  guilty ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to 
them  that  they  issued  the  notes  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade,  and  with 
the  expectation  of  being  able  co 
pay  them,  they  must  be  acquitted. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoners — Not 
Gutltyt 

On  Wednesday,  just  as  his  ma- 
jesty's carriage  arrived  at  the 
QucenVpalace,  a  woman  decently 
dressed,  attempted  to  force  her  way 
into  the  palace  af^r  his  majesty. 
Mackmanus,  Townsend,  and  Say- 
ers  were  in  attendance ;  they  seized 
her,  and  she  proved  to  be  the  same 
WQHian  whom  Sayers  apprehended 
a  few  weeks  before  under  similar 
circumstances*  She  was  extremely 
violent,  and  said  she  was  sent  by 
the  Almighty  to  see  the  king,  who 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man 
if  they  would  let  him  alone.  She 
had  a  petition  and  a  pamphlet, 
which  st\Q  wanted  to  give  to  the 
kioig.  The  officers  took  her  to  the 
secretary  of  state's  office.  Her 
name  is  Margery  Flett,  and  &he 
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resides  in  Star-court,  Nightingale- 
lane,  Wapping. 

On  Friday,  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  the  cause  "  G/7- 
iet  V.  Mitwrnariy  was  decided.  The 
question  was,  whether  a  printer 
was  answerable  to  a  bookseller  for 
paper,  &c.  deposited  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  former,  in  case  such 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
otherwise.  A  number  of  witnesses 
stated  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and 
the  jury,  in  delivering  their  verdict, 
observed,  that  they  did  not  think 
printers  were  liable,  unless  they 
made  themselves  so  by  agiecmcnt; 
but  in  this  case  they  conceived  the 
plaintiff  had  so  done,  by  giving 
the  defendant  to  understand  he  had 
actually  insured  it,  thereby  pre- 
venting him  from  doing  it  him- 
self. The  plaintiff's  claim  was 
1818/.  9j.  4^/.  Tlie  loss  Mr.  Maw- 
man  sustained  was  161 S/.  0/.  6J. 
leaving  a  balance  due  to  Mr.  Gil- 
let  of  145/.  8j.  10 J.  for  which  sum 
the  jury  gave  him  a  verdict. 

A  few  davs  since,  the  wife  of  a 
labourer,  after  being  brought  to 
bed  and  safely  delivered,  was  seized 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
food.  Her  husband  being  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  her  unnatural 
craving,  obtained  admission  for  her 
into  St.  Bardiolomew's  hospital, 
where  she  remains  at  present  in  a 
most  dreadful  situation.  She  cats 
incessantly j  and  is  supplied  daily 
with  three  pounds  of  beef,  a  quar- 
tern loaf,  and  a  proportionabic 
quantity  of  drink.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  surgeons  ordered  her  to 
be  kept  without  eating  one  hour, 
and  the  consequence  was,  she  raised 
the  most  shocking  cries  until  her 
craving  was  satisfied.  She  retains 
her  senses,  and  constantly  requests 
those  about  her  to  bear  with  het 
unnatural  behaviour,  until  slie  is 
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cured  by  medical  assistance*  or 
death  puts  an  end  to  her  sufferings. 
Previous  to  this  singular  propensity, 
the  unfortunate  woman  was' known 
to  be  a  moderate  eater. 

sheriff's  court. 

Campbell  v.  7*.  Sheridan, 

7.  This  was  a  writ  of  inquiry  to 
assess  damages,  the  defendant  hav- 
ing confessed  himself  to  have  been 
criminally  connected  witli  tlieplaiiv 
tiff's  wife,  by  suffering  judgement 
to  go  by  default. 

Mr.  Warren  stated  the  case  to 
the  jury.  He  described  the  plain- 
tiff as  tlie  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
large  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  defendant  to  be  a 
person  of  a  captivating  address  and 
agreeable  disposition,  and  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  generally  admired 
for  his  eloquence  and  bis  talents. 
The  lady  was  also  described  in 
high  terms  as  possessing  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  it  was 
said,  their  happiness  for  twelve 
years  previous  to  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  defendant  was 
uninterrupted.  It  appeared,  that 
in  1802  the  plaintiff  was  called 
to  tlie  West  Indies;  and  on  his 
return  the  same  year,  he  found  his 
wife  had  mixed  in  the  dissipations 
of  fashionable  life,  and  every  way 
different  from  what  she  was  when 
he  Itfft  her.  In  1 803  they  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  defendant,  who 
was  then  aid-de-camp  tocarlMoira, 
and  in  February  1804  the  adultery 
took  place,  while  tlie  plaintiff  was 
absent  in  London.  The  aggra- 
vating circumstances  were,  that  the 
defendant  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
tlie  plaintiff,  and  Mrs.  Campbell, 
up  to  the  moment  of  her  becoming 
acquainted  widi  the  defendant,  was 


a  virtuous  wife  and  an  afiectionate 
mother.  The  plaintiff  .was  not 
made  acquainted  with  his  wife's 
dishonoifr  till  the  month  of  April 
in  the  present  year,  when  he  leamt 
the  fact  from  a  discarded  servant 
of  his  wife's.  There  are  two  chil- 
dren (girls)  who  by  the  imppi* 
dence  of  then:  parent  are  left  wtth- 
6ut  protection,  at  least  the  protect 
tion  of  a  mother. 

The  jury,  after  consulting  some 
time,  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plam- 
tiff— Damages  1500A 

Sir  G.  B.  BrogravBt  bart*  v.  Mar- 
sham  Elwin,  esq. 

9.  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
compensation  in  damages,  the  de- 
fendant having   seduced  and  de- 
bauched the  plaintiff's  wife.     It 
appeared  from   the  statement  of 
counsel,  as  also  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a 
young  baronet  of  extensive  fortune 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  East  Norfolk 
militia,  was  married  to  his  present 
wife  in  tlie  year  1800.     She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Mn  WhitwcU, 
of  Bath,  and  the  plaintiff  had  a 
fortune  of  1 0,000/.  with  h  •/.    Aft- 
er the  marriage,  the  plaintiff  and 
his  wife  repaired  to  Worsted  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  oaronet,  where  they 
lived  m  happiness  and  conjugal  fe- 
licity till  the  early  part  of  1804. 
The  plaintiff  was  then  called  froro 
home,  by'  reason  of  his  regiment 
being  ordered  to  another  part  of 
the  kingdom.     Lady  Brograve  ac- 
companied her  husbatnd,  and  soon 
mixed  in  the  gaieties  of  fashionable 
life.     She  was  extremely  younjr, 
being  only  eighteen  when  marri«i. 
and  was  fond  of  dancing,  huntingf 
and  all  the  fashionable  pursuits  of 
tlie  day.     The  defendant,  who  is 
not  more  tlian  twecty-two,  vnis  a 

subal* 
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subaltern  officer  in  the  same  regi-  up  was,  that  sir  George  had  been 
ment  with  the  plaintiff^  and  was  on  ncgh'gent  of  A  is  wife,  and  had  suf- 
terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friend-  fered  the  defendant  to  take  inde- 
ship  with  him.  That  and  the  fol-  cent  lib({rties  wich  his  wife  in  his 
lowing  year  passed  away  without  presence ;  and  in  short,  by  his  im- 
any  alteration  in  the  plaintiflF's  providence  in  permitting  the  de- 
happiness;  and  in  the  beginning  fendant  to  be  at  all  times  in  his 
of  1806  lady  Brograve  went  to  pay  '  wife's  company,  reading,  riding, 
a  yisit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Torree,  at  walking  with  her,  dancing  at  as- 
Cherry  Burton  in  Yorkshire ;  and  semblies,  and  reclining  on  verdant 
after  staying  six  weeks,  she  re-  banks  while  he  was  courting  the 
turned  to  her  husband  sir  George  river  deities  from  his  boat  on  the 
At  Colchester.  There  the  plaintiff  sea-shore,  he  had  produced  his 
£rst  began  to  suspect  his  wife's  own  dishonour  and  his  wife's  dis- 
conduct,  from  the  fact  of  finding  grace. 

her  in  the  bed-room  of  the  de-  Lord  EUenboron^h  said,  he 
fendant ;  but  was  convinced,  how-  could  find  no  mitigation  of  the  de- 
crer,  that  nothing  improper  had  fendant's  conduct  in  any  supposed 
passed  on  that  occasion.  Still  he  remissness  of  the  husband,  but 
remonstrated  with  her  on  the  im-  there  might  be  in  the  lady's  own 
propriety  of  it^  and  recommended  un worthiness.  She  had  disgraced 
at  second  journey  to  her  sister,  hop-  herself  by  her  more  than  shameful 
ing  to  **  right  her  mind/'  as  he  ex-  conduct  at  Newark.  It  was  un- 
pressed  himself.  On  her  return  the  worthy  of  her  sex,  and  she  might 
second  time,  he  gained  information  be  the  seducer  of  the  young  man  ; 
vrhich  made  him  extremely  un-  but  still  it  was  to  be  recollected, 
liappy,  and  which  led  him  to  make  that  the  defendant  had  abused  the 
further  inquiry.  He  did  so,  and  hospitality  and  confidence  of  a  bro- 
he  found  that  long  before  the  af-  ther  officer,  and  had  achieved  his 
fair  at  Colchester,  his  wife  had  wife's  ruin.  To  the  soberjudgcment 
been  criminally  connected  with  the  of  the  jury  he  should  therefore  con- 
defendant.  In  short,  in  her  first  fide  the  damages  the  plaintiff  was 
journey  to  Yorkshire,  he  had  slept  entitled  to. 

udth  her  at  every  place  she  stopped  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff 
at  in  the  road  to  and  from  Cherry  — Damages  i'OOO/. 
Snrton.    At  Cambridge  and  Stam- 
ford, in  the  route  there,  and  at  ^     .  ,Z''?'^r'^!  ^?'^?,''';r    , 
Newark  Stamford,  and  Newmar-  DanteUFahfie  d^.  Is.:hi:Jh 
ket,  in  their  way  back ;  also  at  an  ^^^^'^S  henelf  hahila  IPakefidd. 
hotel  in  Cork-street,  London.     At  10.  The  libeller  in  this  cause  is 
Newark  in  particular  the  evidence  ^  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn;  the  de* 
vns  peculiarly  strong ;  and  in  ad-  fendant  has  undergone  a  tissue  of 
Litton  to  the  fact  ol  two  persons  vicissitudes  as  extraordinary  as  the 
having  slept  in  her  ladyship's  bed,  ingenuity  of  fancy  has  invented  of 
the  waiter  saw  her  upon  the  sofa,  the  heroines  of  romance.     It  ap- 
and  die  defendant  iftanding  by  her,  peared  that  she  was  « bom   in  St. 
in  a  way  that- left  no  doubt  of  the  Martin' s-lane,  in  January  17S(5,  of 
fact.     There  were  also  intercepted  Catholic  paients.      She  was  bap- 
letters  which  proved  the  adultery,  tized  when  she  was  supposed  to  be 
ITie  defence  attempted  to  be  set  at  the  point  of  death,  according 
7  (L  'i)                     to 
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to  the  manner  of  the  Papists,  by 
the  name  of  Isabella  Jackson^  being 
the  maternal  namey  the  father  not 
being  known*  In  1798^  she  was 
put  to  boardingHichool  under  the 
name  of  Isabella  Mackay ;  John 
and  Ann  Mackay^  formerly  Jack- 
son* who  cohabited  togethor,  pre- 
tending to  be  her  parents.  In 
1798,  when  she  w^s  with  her  mo- 
ther, her  person  ¥ras  violated  by 
an  Irish  pauper  of  the  name  of  Pa- 
trick Murphy,  who  was  prosecuted, 
tried,  and  hanged  for  die  offence. 
She  subsequently  went  to  a  school 
at  Hammersmith,  as  a  parlour- 
boarder,  where  she  passed  under 
the  name  of  Lascelles,  John  and 
Ann  Mackay  frequently  coming  to 
visit  her  to  receive  alms  of  her,  as 
dependents  upon  her  bounty.  In 
the  year  1803,  she  engaged  in  a 
theatrical  expedition,  and  per- 
formed at  Salisbury,  Cheltcn- 
ham,  Gloucester,  Birmingham, 
Warwick,  and  Bath.  Returning  to 
I^ndon,  she  engaged  apartments 
in  the  ncighbourhoood  of  Leices- 
ter-fields, in  PentonvUle,  in  St. 
•  James's-street,  and  various  other 
situations,  passing  under  the  names 
of  Lascelles,  Thorpe,  and  various 
other  appellations,  as  the  caprice 
or  purpose  of  the  hour  required. 
In  these  places  she  sometimes  ap- 
peared with  a  retinue  of  servants, 
when  her  own  mother,  and  her  two 
half  brothers,  acted  in  the  charac- 
ter of  domestics  of  her  establish- 
ment. She  was  now  obstructed  in 
the  career  of  her  adventures,  and 
some  circumstances  led  to  her  con- 
finement in  the  king's  bench.  On 
the  6th  of  September  18&I,  ^e 
was  married,  according  td  the 
Catholic  form«t  to  the  libeller, 
and  onlthe  29th  of  May  1805, 
according  to  die  Protestant  cere- 
monies, the  union  was  solemnized. 
The  object  of  tills  proceeding  in  the 


ecclesiastical  court,  was  to  set  aside 
the  marriage  with  the  libeller. 

Dr.  Lawrence  said,  that  this  was 
the  unhappy  case  of  a  young  man 
pursuing  his  studies  in  a  learned 
profession,  connecting  himself  with 
this  fascinating  woman,  whose 
tongue  was  supplied  with  false- 
hood to  gratify  the  purposes  of  her 
ambition.  By  a  feuow-student  he 
was  introduced  to  her,  and  was 
first  led,  by  his  compassion  for  her 
misfortunes,  to  inquire  into  the  his- 
tory of  her  distresses  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  he  was 
told,  diat  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  lady  of  family  i 
that  she  was  also  related  to  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Store,  and  to  the 
marquis  of  Thomond.  Thus  se- 
duced he  married  the  syren,  and 
on  detecting  her  misrepresentations, 
he  found  himself  ruined  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  sought  redress  in  this 
tourt.  By  the  26th  George  II.  it 
was  enacted,  thatto  solemnize  mar- 
riage in  any  church  or  chapel  with- 
out due  publication  of  banns,  or 
licence  from  a  proper  authority, 
renders  such  marriage  void.  For 
this  due  publication,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  parties  to  be  united  in 
this  holy  contract  sliould  be  de- 
signated by  tlieir  proper  names.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  defendant 
had  been  called  Isabella  Jackson, 
\*'hich  was  not  either  her  name  by 
descet!t,  or  by  repute.  Bv  descent 
slie  had  no  name ;  for  sue  was  a 
bastard;  by  repute,  she  was  any 
thing  and  every  thing  but  Jackson. 
On  the  authority  of  lord  Coke,,  of 
lord  Raymond,  and  of  Mr.  justice 
Blackstone,  the  learned  doctor  sup- 
ported the  propositions  he  had  ad- 
vanced. On  such  a  subject,  the 
ingenuity  of  sophistry  could  alone 
be  employed  on  the  other  side  for 
the  purposes  of  immorality.  On 
the  whole,   the  court  would  be 

anxious, 
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anxious,  hy  its  interposition,  to  pre- 
vent the  disgrace  and  ruin  conse- 
quent upon  such  an  inauspicious  con- 
nection, and  feel  the  greatest  moral 
satisfaction  in  discovering  that  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity  was 
coincident  with  the  principles  of 
legal  institution. 

'^Doctors  Arnold  and  Bamaby  ad- 
dressed the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.     They  lamented,  with 
their  learned  opponents,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  young  gentleman;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  tne  rights  of  xh^ 
fbmale  ought  to  be  attentively  re- 
garded.     But  the  court  was  not  to 
be  influenced  by  feelings  of  com- 
miseration :  it  was  tP  decide  be- 
tween the  parties  agreeably  to  the 
acknowlede^ed  maxims  of  law  and 
justice.      The  only  question  now 
was,  if  the  defendant  were  married 
by  her  true  name,  according  to  the 
requisites  of  the  statute.     It  was 
proved,  that  this  young  woman 
was  the  Illegitimate  daughter  of 
Ann  Jackson.     The  name  of  Isa- 
bella she  obtained  by  baptism.     If 
she  could  obtain  any^Jiame  by  de- 
scent*  it   must  be  her  maternal 
name*  which  was  Jackson,  and  by 
the  appellation  of  Isabella  Jackson 
the  banns  were  published.      The 
argument  on  the  other  side  would 
fro  to  the  extent,  that  she  could 
have  no  real  name  to  place  her 
within  the  statute  against  clandes- 
tine marriages,  and  therefore,  that 
she  could  form  no  legal  nuptial 
engagement.     It  was  alleged,  that 
as  a  bastard,  she  could  not  obtain 
a  name*  by   descent;    and   that, 
therefore,  she  ought  to  have  re- 
sorted to  her  appeuative  by  repute. 
The  fact  was,  that  in  this  case,  all 
names  were  indifferent  to  her ;  she 
passed  by  several  designations  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  possiblv 
by   fifty   others;   none  ot   which 
would  bave  applied  so  correctly 


to  her  as  Isabella  Jackson,-in  which 
the  banns  had  been  published. 
Where  the  party  had  no  name  by 
reputation,  the  only  safe  expedient 
was,  to  resort  to  her  real  maternal 
name  ;  and  by  tliis  designation  the 
requisites  of  the  statute  were  most 
effectually  'satisfied. 

Sir  William  Scott  said,  that  he 
shbuld  uke  time  to  consider  of  the 
subject,  and  that  he  should  give 
notice  when  the  decree  of  the  court 
would  be  pronounced. 

Sttphitu  V.  Ann  May.. 

• 

We  notice  this  case  principally 
to  disclose  the  opinion  of  the  learn- 
ed judge  in  the  material  question 
in  the  preceding  cause.  In  this 
case,  tlie  counsel  for  the  plaintiff' 
contended,  that  the  marriage  was 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
because  the  defendant  being  of  the 
name  of  Ann  May,  the  banns  had 
been  published  under  the  name  of 
Ann  Maria  Wright.  The  hus- 
band had  continued  to  cohabit  with 
her  for  a  long  time,  and  several 
children  were  bom,  the  fruit  of 
their  connection.  No  motive  of 
fraud  was  shown,  for  her  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Wright ;  and 
when  she  was  reproached  with 
having  abandoned  her  real  distinc- 
tion, she  laughed,  and  intimated, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

Sir  William  Scott,  after  stating 
the  general  nature  and  object  of 
the  proceedings,  said,  that  the  fact 
being  proved,  that  the  name  of  the 
defendant  was  Aim  May,  and  that 
the  publication  of  the  banns  was 
in  the^iame  of  Ann  Maria  Wright, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  the  marriage  was  void,  ab 
initio^  and  that  the  long  interval 
which  had  elapsed  had  made  no 
alteration  in  the  applicability  of 
the  law  to  the  situauon  of  these 

^a  S)  parties^ 
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parties.  'He  must  therefore  'pro- 
nounce that  they  were  not  mart  and 
wife. 

Ireland. — On  Wednesday  se'n- 
night,  Laurence  English  was  mur- 
'  dered  by  three  men  nnned  with  fire- 
arms, who  came  to  his  !uv.isp  at  Bal- 
lynav.in,  nearClonmcl.  His  mother 
livei  in  a  cabin  within  100  yards  of 
tjie  son's  honse,  ard  hearinuf  peo- 
ple passing,  got  np'  .to  speak  to 
them,  suppDsmg  them  to  'be  her 
own  sons.  On  comiri'^  to  the  door 
of  hci-  son^  hobise,  they  made  her 
kneel  and  cover  her  face,  wliilst.tljey 
were  perp (Strati ng  the  horrid  deed. 
They  rapped  at  the  door^  and  de- 
mandcd  a  bridle  and  saddle.  The 
deceased  h'llf  opened  the  door,  and 
threw  out  the  bridle  ;  when  the  as- 
sassin n.ed  thron^m  the  door,  the 
ball  entered  between  the  ribs,  and 
passed  fuit  thi-ough  the  right  shoul- 
der.* The  poor  man  fetr  into  his 
brother's  arms,  and  never  spoke 
after:  a  socord  shot  wasfired  at  the 
brother,  which  grazed  his  arm.— 
The  assassins  then  compelled  the 
surviving  brotlier  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  would  go  to  Dr. 'Green,  and 
desire  him  to  compel  J.  Barret  to 
surrender  to 'Miss  Lonergan  a  few 
acres  of  ground  which  he  holds 
from  her.  One  Shea  Held  about 
six  acres,  for  two  years,  after  which 
it  was  rrivcn  to  Bairet,  who  h  is  held 
it  for  four  years,  and  who  was  twicS' 
attempted  to  be  assassinated.  •  Bar- 
ret let  the  deceased  the  grass  of  h.alf 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  for  so  tri- 
vial a  cause  was  so  horrid  a  deed 
perpetrated,  as  it  is  supposed,  in 
Urroretn  to  Barret,  that  the  ground 
should  be  surrendered,  and  given 
to  the  form.er  occupier. 

A  riot,  attended  with  some  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  occurred  at 
Manchester.  The  particulars  are 
detailed  in  the  following  article, 
dated  Manchester,  July  13 : — ^Last 


Monday  being  the  anniversary  of 
several    friendly  societies  in   this 
town,  the  members  of  one,  called 
the   Orange    Club,    consisting  of 
Irish  protestants,   attended  divine 
service  at  the  collegiate  charch ; 
\y\Xt  in  proceeding    from    thence, 
they  imprudently,  or  with  a  ma- 
lignant design  struck  up  the  tunc 
"  Croppies,  liedovvn!"  upon  which 
they  were  violently  attacked  by  a 
number     of     their    countrymen, 
(Roman   catholics,)    armed  with 
bludgeons,  &c.  near  High-street ; 
when  a  dreadful    rencontre    took 
place,  wherein  several  were  danger- 
ously  wounded,   some    of  whom 
were  sent  to  the  infirmary.     Seven 
or  eight  of  the  ringleaders  were 
apprehended,   and   lodged  in  the 
New  Baiiey  prison.    A  detachment 
of  the  military  remained  on  doty 
all  that  night." 

Extract  ofii  letter  from  art  officer  on 
board  his  majesty's  ship  Cano- 
pus,  dated  oflF  Alexandria : — 
"Admiral  sir  T.  Louis  died  of  an 
inflammation  in  his  bowels,  after  a 
sliort  illness,  but  of  very  severe 
pain.  On  the  16th  ofMayhewas 
on  shore  walking,  and  complained 
to  some  of  those  around  him  of  a 
little  pain.  On  his  return  on  board, 
he  ate  his  dinner  with  his  usual  ap- 
petite, and  went  to  bed  in  very  good 
spirits,  having  felt  much  relieved 
during  the  evening,  and  expected  a 
good  night's  sleep.  Unfortunately 
he  was  again  attacked  about  four  in 
the  morning  of  the  J  7th,  and  im- 
mediately medical  advice,  both 
from  the  army  and  navy,  was  sent 
for,  his  attendants  being  apprehen- 
sive of  danger.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons  quitted  the  Canopus,  and 
x^-ent  on  shore  about  noon,  leaving 
riie  admiral,  in  their  opinion,  free 
from  all  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
without  any  apprehension  of  an  in- 
flammation taking  place.     About 

three 
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three  o'clock,  however,  a  great  al-  ointment  was  bound  by  a  particular 

teration  for  theworse  was  perceived,  oath,  devised  for  the  occasion,  not 

and  tlie  faculty  were  a^^ain  iinme-  to  discover  the  secret.    This  man 

diately  sent  for  to  repair  on  board  stated,  tliat  this  strange  and  abo- 

the  Canopus.     On  their  arrival  at  minable  scheme  was  engaged  in  for 

fouro'clotk,  they  gave  up  all  hopes  the  purpose  of  procuring  discharges 

of  the  admiral's  recovery,  as  the  or  being  sent  to  Chelsea,  &c.     The 

mortification  in  his  bowels  had  al-  ointment  was  used  by  nearly  300 

ready  taken  place.     He  remained  men,  (ch"efly  Irishmen),  some  of 

sensible,  except  a  little  wandering  them  caused  both  eyes  to  be  afFcct- 

at  times,  to  the  last  half-hour,  and  ed,  and  others  thought  it  sufficient 

breathed  his  last  at  ten  o'clock  that  to  become  blind  in  the  firelock  eye 

nighr.     His   family    and    friends  only.    The  witness  also  stated  that 

vrere  perfectly  satisfied  that  every  '  on  a  certain  morning  after  one  of 

possible  attention  was  paid  to  the  hiscomradeshaduscdvhe  pernicious 

admiral  during  his  short  illness,  and  ointment,  he  met  him,    and  said, 

every  means  which  human  wisdom  "  How  do  you  do,  Pat  ?"      "  By 

could  suggest  made  use  of  for  his  J — s,  charmingly,**  said  he, "  for  I 

recovery.     Hh  remains  were  sent  am  quite  blind  of  one  eye,  and  z^- 

by  the  Bittern  sloop  of  war  to  Malta,  vil  a  much  can  I  see  widi  the  other." 

to  be  interred  near  those  of  general  The  expected  trials  of  twenty-six 

Abercrombie."  soldiers  of  the  28ch  regiment  of 

A  most  extraordinary  conspiracy  foot  for  a  conspiracy,  occasioned  a 

has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  greater    number    of    visitors    to 

28th  regt.  foot,  quartered  at  Mai-  Chelmsford  than  is  usual  at  tlie  as- 

don,   in'  Essex.     It  appears,  that  sizes.     The  public  curiosity,  how- 

for  some  time  back  a  great  number  ever,  which  had  been  excited  by 

of  the  privates  have  been  afflicted  the  extraordinary  offence  of  these 

with  a  disorder  in  the  eyes,  rescm-  unhappy  men,  has  been  altogedier 

bling  the  ophthalmia^  and   accord-  disappointed  j  for  an  order  was  re- 

ingly  many  had  been  discharged  ceived  there  from  London,  on  Frl- 

from  the  service,  and  received  pen-  day  morning,  to  discharge  such  of 

sions :  however,  upon  a  close  inves-  them  from  tne  custody  of  the  civil 

ligation  by  soipe  medical  men,  one  power  as  would  engage  to  be  en- 

of  tlie  villams  confessed  that  a  per-  tercd   into  regiments,   on  foreign 

nicious  ointment  had  been  applied  service,  for  life.     Not  one  refused ; 

to.  the  eyes,  purposely  to  injure  the  they  were  marched  from  the  gaol 

sight.     Several  of  them  have  been  under  a  military  escort  to  the  new 

taken  up;.  2iJ  are  committed  to  garrison,   where     th«y     remained 

Chelmsford  gaol  to  take  their  trials;  prisoners,  till  they  could  be  sent 

and  several  others  are  to  be  tried  by  abroad. 
a  court  martial.  It  appears,  from  the 

confession  of  one  of  the  Irishmen,  Dowmnz-street,  July  17. 
who  became  an  evidence  against 

the  rest,  that  the  blindness  did  not  Dispatches,  of  which  the  follow- 
continue  longer  than  three  weeks,  ing  are  copies  and  extracts,  have 
unless  to  continue  die  deception  a  been  received  by  viscount  Castle- 
repetition  of  the  ointment  was  reagh,  from  major-general  Fraser, 
adopted.      Every   man  using  the  commanding  in  Egypt. 
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Exiraet  of  a  letter  from  gen*    Stewart 
'     to  gen,  Fratcr^  dated  Roietta  Lines^ 
Jprll  18. 

From  the  great  extent  of  tlietown 
(Rosetu}y  it  was  found  impossible 
that  our  small  armv  could  invest 
more  thao  one  half,  A  line  wa^ 
accordingly  taken  up  from  the  Nile 
to  the  front  of  the  Alexandrian 
gate,  thence  retiring  towards  tlie 
plain,  whcrQ  our  dragoons  were 
posted.  A  mortar  and  some  guns 
were  brought  into  play  early  in  the 
afternoon ;  these  were  imswered  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Albanians  from 
their  walls,  and  by  incessant  dis* 
charges  of  musketry  tlirough  th« 
loop-holes  and  crevices,  which  were 
innumerable.  In  conformity  wfth 
your  instructions,  capt.  Hallowell 
and  I  sent,  on  the  8th  instant,  a 
summons,  and  favourable  terms, 
to  the  civil  and  to  the  military  go- 
vernor, accompanied  by  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants.  We  were  re- 
quested by  the  former,  in  their  an- 
swer, to  await  Uieir  receiving  in- 
structions from  Cairo  ;  for  which 
purpose  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities  was  proposed.  It  ngt 
being  expedient  to  accede  to  tliis, 
we  contuiued  to  batter  the  town  j 
and  by  the  10th  had  two  mortars, 
two  X  2-pound crs,  a  howitzer,  and 
and  a  6-poun Jer,  in  play ;  on  the 
12th,  a  work  for  five  6-pounders 
and  32-pound  ciu-ronades  was  com- 
pleted, immediately  opposite  the 
Alexandrian  gate.  Skirmishes  on 
our  left  were  in  the  mean  time  fre- 
quent. The  summonses  were  re- 
peated to  the  Albanian  chiefs  on  the 
12th.  Qur  flag  of  truce  was  thrice 
fired  at ;  and  it  was  only  by  means 
of  a  great  reward  that  a  common 
Arab  could  be  induced  to  be  the 
bearer  of  any  communication  with 
such  enemies.  Having  been  in- 
formed by  you  of  the  cooperation 


wliich  was  likely  to  exist  betwefn 
us  and  the  Mameluke  Beys,  I  av:ul« 
ed  myself  of  this  in  our  me£fage  to 
the  enemy :  he  seemed,  however, 
to  be  indifferent  to  it.  Of  either 
message  or  letter  I  have  heard  no 
more,  and  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  unfortunate  Arab  has 
been  beheaded.  From  tlie  12th  to 
the  ISth  nothing  extraordinary  oc- 
curred. Relying  on  the  approach 
of  the  Mamelukes,  every  exertion 
was  continued  m  getting  up  stores, 
ammunition,  and  provisionst  from 
the  Lake.  On  the  15th,  the  ene- 
my gave  our  right  flank  considera- 
ble annoyance,  by  two  guns  in  se- 
parate batteries  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  riVer  \  of  these  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dispossess  them.  Majo^ 
M^Dbnald,  7Sth  regiment,  was  de- 
tached across  the  river,  in  front  of 
Aboumandour  Mosque,  before  day- 
light on  the  16th,  -with  2J0  men. 
Lieut.  Robinson,  of  the  Tigre,  ac- 
companied the  major  with  40  sea» 
men,  Vfhose  services  ve^e  particy^ 
larly  valuable,  ^e  mad^  a  cir- 
cuitous march,  and  arrived  in  rear 
of  the  batteries  by  dawn  of  day ;  k^ 
Raptured  and  completely  destroyed 
tliem,  and  fired  several  rounds  into 
tlie  town  from  their  own  guns  \  he 
then  sent  the  guns,  with  12  camels 
and  a  considerable  number  of  tents^ 
across  the  river.  The  enemy  re* 
^eiv^d  reinforcements,  the  major 
retired,  and  effected  this  service  in 
equally  good  style:  although  un- 
der fire  from  the  enemy,  lie  reem- 
barked  the  whole  of  his  detachment 
in  the  best  order,  and  had  only  four 
men  wounded.*  I  have  particularly 
to  state,  that  much  of  the  good  for- 
tune which  attended  this. enterprise 
may  be*  attributed  to  capt.  Hallo- 
weil ;  by  his  exertions  a  sufficiency 
of  small  craft  were  discovered  un- 
der water,  were  nusedi  and  during 
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tlie  dark  of  the  night  of  the  15lh 
were  so  well  prepared,  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  detachment  was 
conveyed  from  shore  to  shore  at 
one  turn.     Twenty-five  armed  fel- 
lahs, wlio  formed  part  of  a  large 
body  detached   against    us    from 
Cairo,  were  yesterday  capttired  near 
El  Hamet.     Tliey  had  killed  their 
own  chief ,.and  were  wandering  near 
our  post  more  widi  a  view  to  plun- 
der than  of  hostility.  We  have  done 
great  damage  to  the  town,    and 
nave  not  thrown  less  than  300  shells 
from  mortars  alone.     The   indif- 
ference,  however,  of  the  enemy  to 
the  miseries  which  are  unavoidably 
caused  to  the  inhabitants  is  mani- 
fest.    Although  his  force  be  said 
not  to  exceed  iJOO  cavalry,  800  Al- 
banians, and  1000  armed  inhabi- 
tants, yet,  from  the  extent  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of' his  lines  of  de- 
fence, to  attempt  an  assault  is  de<- 
ci  Jedly  not  an  adviseable  measure, 
Our  success  will  depend  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mamelukes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  a  force  may  be  im- 
mediately thrown  on  the  opposite 
side  of  die  Nile :    the  doing  this  at 
present  is  impossible.     Our  enemy 
is  strong  in  cavalry — we  have  none ; 
and  the  Delta  is  peculiarly  calcula- 
ted for  ih-.it  arm*     In  the.  mean 
time  the  post  of  Harney  becomes  of 
greater  value,  as  our  friend^  are 
expected  to  approach ;   every  art 
shall  be  made  to  retain  it. 

W.  Stewart. 

Total  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  from  the^th  to  the  18th 
of  April  inclusive. — 1  serjeant,  5 
rank  and  file  killed  $  1  brigadier- 
general,  1  brigade-major,  1  cap- 
tain, 1  lieutenant,  6  Serjeants,  60 
rank  and  file,  5  horses,  wounded. 

Officers  wounded. Brigadier- 
gen.  Stewart,  commanding;  lieut. 
Richard  Cust,  of  the  3.5di  rcgt. 
I^rigade-maj.;  capt.Jodderel,of  SJth 


reg.  since  dead;  llCut.Hemswort^, 
of  the  31  St  light  infantry  battuLon. 
Extract  of  another  httity  from  the  same 
to  the  same 9  dated  Camp,  Eastern 
Heights,  Alexandria,  April  25. 
The  events  which  have  attended 
the  service  on  which  this  army  has 
been  engaged,  have  been  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  and  the  result  has 
been  as  peculiarly  unfortunate. — 
The  expectation  of  the  junction  of 
the  Mamelukes  had'  chiefly  induced 
me  to  persevere  in  the  attack  of  Ro- 
setta.     Every  exertion    was    con- 
tinued to  be  made,  by  such  artillery 
as  we  could  command,  in  reducing 
the  enemy  to  surrender,  but  with- 
out effect:   the  mistaken  ground 
upon  which  we  were  acting,-  re- 
specting the  Mamelukes,  ancf  the 
general  deception  of  our  infonner$» 
were  now  about  to  become  mani<* 
fest.     On  the  19th  the  enemy  left 
his  position  opposite  Hamet,  and» 
crossing  the  river  near  Elfine,  es- 
tablished himself  there.     He  ad* 
vanced  from  Dibet  against  Hamet 
on  the  same  day,  and,  attacking 
major  Vogelsang's  position  on  the 
left,    was  repulsed  with  loss.     A 
diversion  was  made  at  the  same 
time  at  Rosetta,  in  a  sortie  against 
tlie  left  of  our  lines,  by  about  80 
cavalry  and  200  infantry. «    The 
35th  regiment  and  the  dragoons 
were  engaged ;   they  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  much  spirit,  and  drove 
htm  as  usual  to  his  walls.     The 
35th  had  in  this  afiair  two  killed^ 
and  14  wounded.     I  this  evening 
detached  the  light  companies  of  the 
35th,  and  of  De  Roll's,  to  tlie  post 
of  El  Hamet,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Tarleton  of  the  former. 
His  orders  were  to  drive  the  enemy 
across  die  Nile,  either  during  that 
night,  or  early  next  morning.     On 
attempting  to  eflfect  this  service  on 
the  20th,  the  enemy  was  found  to 
be  powerful  in  cavalry,  and  capt* 
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Tarletoh  retired.    As  he  retreated, 
he  divided  his  detachment ;  he  di- 
rected  the  niarch  of  his  own  com- 
pany to  the  left  position,  and  sent 
De  Roll's  reinforced  to  100  rank 
and  file,  to  Hamet  village.     While 
crossing  the  plain,   the  latter  de- 
tachment, under  captain  Reinack's 
orders,  wa^  suddenly  attacked  by 
200  cavalry,  and,  as  it  should  ap- 
pear,   was    with   little  opposition 
routed ;    two-thirds  were    cut    in 
pieces.    Report  of  this  reaching  me 
by  11  a,  m.  I  detached  lieut.-col. 
M*Leod,  with  two  companies  of 
the  78th  reg.  one  of  the  S5th,  a 
picquet  of  dragoofis  under  captain 
Delancy,    and  a  six-pounder,    to 
reinforce  the  post,    and  take  the 
command.     Two  more  companies 
followed  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
day's- provision  for  his  whole  force, 
ammtinition,  &c. ;  all  which  arrived 
tafely.     On  the  arrival  of  the  rein- 
forcement, the  enemy  retired  to- 
wards Dileg ;  and  I  received  assu- 
rance from  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
before  sun-set,  of  the  perfect  bou- 
nty of  his  post.     He  had  detached 
three  companies,  the  dragoons,  and 
a  three-pounder,  under  capt.Tarle- 
ton's  orders,  to  the  plains  on  the 
right,  and  had  reinforced  the  cen-  ^ 
trc  post  by  a  company  of  the  S5th 
regiment :  the  average  strength  of 
these  companies  was  60  rank  and 
file*     During  this  day,  the  enemy 
made  no  movement  against   our 
lines  at  Rosetta,  but  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  Hamet  from  the  town  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.     I  visit- 
ed the  post  of  Hamet  during  the 
night  of  the  S^Oth,  and  confirmed 
my  former  instruction  to  iieut.-col. 
M*^Leod,that  he  should  defend  the 
p6st  to  the  utmost.     I  at  the  same 
time  concerted  measures  for  a  ge- 
neral retreat  on   the   succeeding 
night,  unless  certain  intelligence  of 
the  Mamelukes  diould  arrive  on  the 


2 1  St.  About  seven  on  the  morning 
of  the  21  St,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing express  from  major  M*Leod : 
"  The  cavalry  were  not  to  be  seen 
this  morning ;  but,  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, from  60  ro  70  large 
germs,  and  a  large  brig,  are  now 
coming  down  the  Nile  upon  us. — 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  this; 
k  appears,  undoubtedly,  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  enemy,  and  one 
of  considerable  magnitude.  I  take 
It  for  granted  they  have  gun-boats 
among  thenj .  I  must  make  prepa* 
ration,  and  be  ready  to  retire  upon 
you.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." My  answer,  immediately 
dispatched,  was  not  received,  the 
dragoon  being  unable  to  penetrate 
to  the  post.  The  reinforcement 
also,  which  had  marched  under  the 
orders  of  ynur  aid-de^amp  captain 
A'Court,  was  obliged  to  remrn. — 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in 
breaking  up  from  the  position  be- 
fore Rosetta,  and  in  Supporting  the 
Hamet  detachment.  Tne  advance 
upon  US  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry 
in  that  direction,  prevented  my  de- 
taching single  corps  to  their  relief, 
and  It  was  necessary  that  the  whole 
army  should  move  together.  The 
field  guns  were  first  withdrawn 
from  the  batteries ;  all  camels  were 
laden  with'  ammunition  and  indis- 
pensable stores;  the  carronades  and 
mortars  kept  up  their  fire  on  the 
town  to  the  last  moment  that  could 
be  spared,  and  were  then  destroyed 
and  buried  ;  all  spare  anmaunition 
and  stores  Were  set  fire  to,  and 
blown  up.  The  picquels  remained 
in  their  filches  until  the  field  train, 
the  wounded,  and  the  stores,  were 
assembled  in  the  plains,  under  the 
charge  of  the  78lh  and  De  Roll's 
regiment,  which  formed  a  square 
round  them.  The  brave  S5ih  then 
retreated,  followed  by  the  picqucts. 
The  enemy,  sallying  from  the  town 
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in  all  directions,  snirounded  our  the  plain  and  Hamet  position,  the 
square  $  but  the  bold  front  which  enemy  were  seen  to  be  in  possession 
the  35th  kept,  under  the  command  of  the  latter,  and  not  any  appear- 
of  capt.  Riddle,  and  the  flanking  ance  of  our  detachment  in  tne  for« 
position  of  the  light  infantry  bat-  mer.     It  was  apparent  they  had 
talion,    under  major  O'Keefe,  on  either  elTecLed  a  separate  retreat  to 
the  heights  of  Aboumandnur,  pre-  Edko,  or  been  completely  defeated : 
rented  him  from  piakin  ^  any  im-  in  either  case  it  was  adviseable,  un^ 
prcssion.     Nothing   could   surpass  der  all  circumstances,  that  the  ar- 
tlie  steiidiness  of  the  troops  you  had  my  should  continue  its  original  re- 
intrusted  to  my  command.     The  treat.     This  was  resumed  in  the 
35th  re,^iment  fired  by  its  wings  same  good  order  as  before.     The 
and  platoons  retiring;  andthe7yth  left  being  flanked  by  the  lake,  the 
with  its  front  rank  kneeling,  as  du-  enemy  ceased  to  pursue  us.     Our 
ting  the  movements  of  a  Held^ay.  casualties  during  this  retreat  did 
Under  the  direction  of  col.  Oswald,  not  exceed  ^0  killed  and  wounded» 
who  regulated  proceedings  in  the  and  none  were  captured,     ^he  loss 
rear,  I  felt  confident  of  the  good  of  our  enemy  was  considerable,  but 
conduct  of  the  whole. '  About  ten  we  made  no  prisoners.     By  sun-set 
our  little  army  advanced  across  the  we  arrived   at  tlie   Jepot.     Lieut, 
sandy  plain,  in  a  direction  for  the  Tilly,  with  his  usual  activity,  had, 
lake  £dgo,   and  the  right  of  the  in  consequence  of  my  express  in  the 
Hamet  position.    We  arrived  there  morning,  safely  embarked  all  pro- 
about  one,   under  continual  fire,  visions  and  stores.    Having  left  our 
and  after  a  sultry  march  ;  our  loss  wounded  and  our  12-ppunder  on 
.  was  not,  however,  considerable,  the  board  germs  here,   and  refreshed 
ereater  body  of  the  enemy  being  the  army,  w^e  advanced  to  £dko» 
Jrept  at  a  distance  by  the  fire  of  our  and  took  up  our  former  position 
artillery   from   the  flanks  of  the  about  two  in  the  morning.     On  the 
square.    Ta  my  surprise,  not  an  22d,  the  whole  of  die  stores,  which 
individual  of  the  Hamet  detach-  were  at  Edko,  were  safely  embark- 
ment  joined  us  in  this  march,  nor  ed  for  the  Caravansera,  when  the 
could  firing  be  heard  in  that  di-  army  marched  for  that  post,  and 
rection :  our  last  accounts  of  their  arrived  in  the  afternoon  without 
proceedings  left  them  warmly  en-  opposition.    On  the  succeeding  day 
gaged  near  to  the  village  of  Hametf  tlie  troops  embarked  for  Aboukir^s 
on  the  Rosetta  side.     Failing  to  Wells.  The  Caravansera  was  blown 
meet  diem  on  the  shore  of  the  take,  up  under  the  direction  of  captain 
it  was  necessary,  in  some  manner,  Hallowell.    No  certain  intelligence 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  look  for  has  reached  me  respecting  the  iate 
them  nearer  to  El  Hamet.     T)iis  of  the  detachment  under  lieut.-col. 
conld  be  effected  by  gaining  some  M*Leod.   The  geneial  report  con- 
sahd-hills,  which  were  about  a  mile  firms  tlieir  defoat  in  the  forenoon 
on  our  left.     Our  march  was  ac-  of  the  21st,  and  states  many  of  them 
cordingly  directed  towards  them ;  to  be  prisoners.     On  this  I  will 
the  light  infantry  now  l-?ading  the  make  no  comment.     Every  step 
front  of  the  square  advanced  with  which  a  sense  of  duty  could  dictate 
activity,  and  the  enemy  who  occu-  was  taken  in  order  to  secure  the 
pied  them  dispersed  in  all  direc-  post  of  Hamet ;  and  it  will,  I  sin- 
tions.     From  .  those    hills,    which  cerely  trust,   appear  to  you  that 
completely  commanded  a  view  of  Qone,  which  prudence  could  sug- 
gest, 
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gcst,  were  omitted,  in  order  that  a 
junction  sliould  be  formed  with  the 
detachment*  That  our  unfortu- 
nate comrades  did  their  duty,  must 
not  be  doubted ;  that  all  was  lost, 
save  honour,  when  they  surrender- 
ed, must  also  not  be  doubted. 

W,  Stewart. 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing:, 
from  the  19th  to  the  21st  of  April 
inclusive. — ^Total— 5  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  1  ca]Hain,  3  lieutenants,  10 
Serjeants,  85  rank  and  file,  7  horses, 
woimded;  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2 
majors,  10  captains,  15  lieutenants, 
4  ensigns,  2  stafiP,  30  seijeants,  15 
drummers,  y^^^^^k  and  file^  26 
horses,  missing. 

Officers  wounded. — Light  infan- 
try batt.  lieut.  Arthur,  oi  the  35th. 
—35th  reg.  lieuts.  Dally  and  Phil- 
let. — ^78th  reg.  capt.  R.  H.  Dick. 

Officers  missing, — Royal  artil- 
lery, lieut.  Dunn. — 20th  light  dra- 
goons, capt.  John  Delancey ;  assist- 
ant-surgeon Gibson. — Light  infan- 


(of  35th) 
Rouissillon  (of  De  Roirs  reg.) 
—1st  batti^ion  35th  reg.  capts. 
.  McAllister  and  Pike ;  lieuts.  Wil- 
kinson and  Walker. — 2d  batt.  78th 
reg.  lieut.-col.  Patrick  M^Leod; 
capt.  Colin  C.  Mackav ;  lieuts.  W. 
M.  Dick,  John  Matheison,  MaU 
colm  McGregor,  Christ.  M*Kae, 
Alex.  Gallie,  Phineas  Ryrie,  and 
Archibald  Christie ;  ensign  Joshua 
Gregory;  assistant-surgeon  Aler. 
LesCe. — De  Roll's  reg.  major  C. 
Vogelsang ;  brevet  major  Moher ; 
capts.  Ryhiner,  Muhler»  Barbier, 
and  Tucks;  lieuts.  Gou^uelberg, 
Frey,  and  Ledeguve ;  ensigns  Stet- 
ter,  MuUer,  and  Sonnenberg. 

General  return  of  prisoners  taken 
by  the  enemy^  transmitted  by 
major-gen.  Fraser,  May  20. 
2  majors,  8  captains^  9  lieute- 


nants, 3  ensi^s,  3  assistant-sor^ 
geons,  25  sei^eants,  8  drunnners, 
^5  rank  and  file. 

Officers,prisoners  of  war.— Capt. 
Delancey,  of  the  20th  light  dra- 
goons; assistant*surgeon  Gibson» 
of  ditto  ;  lieut.  Dunn,  of  the  royal 
artillery;  capt.  McAllister,  of  the 
35th  reg. ;  capt«  Mackay,  of  the 
7^th  reg*  severely  wQunded;  lieuts. 
Matheison,  M<}regor,  GuUie,  and 
Ryrie,  of  ditto  $  major  Vogelsang, 
of  De  Roll's  reg,  I  brevet-major 
Moher,  of  ditto;  captains  Reinach, 
Ryhiner,  Barbier,  and  Tucks,  ci 
ditto;  lieut.  Rouissillon,  of  ditto; 
and  lieuts.  Gouguelberg  and  Frey, 
of  ditto>  both  severely  wounded. 

Officers  prisoners,  but  not  at 
Cairo.— Lieut.  Walker,  of  the  S5ih 
reg, ;  ensign  Gregory,  of  the  78th 
reg.  wounded ;  assistant-surgebn 
Leslie,  of  ditto;  captain  Muhler, 
of  De  Roll's  reg.  severely  wound- 
ed ;  and  ensigns  MuUer  and  Stet- 
ter,  of  ditto,  both  severely  wounded. 

N.  B.  There  are  also  prisoners 
of  war  at  Cairo  lieut.  Tynmore, 
lieut.  Love,  and  tliree  privates,  of 
the  royal  marines,  wlio  were  car- 
ried a^ay  from  the  Caravansera 
by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  ;  capt.  Vi- 
cenzo  Tabema,  of  the  guides ;  and 
Mr.  Forbes,  of  the  conunissariat 
department. 

Letter /torn  Sir  S,  ^uchmuty  to  tit 
Bigbt  Hon,  W.  JVindham,  dated 
Monte  VideOf  April  26. 

Sir, — Since  closing  my  letter  of 
this  morning's  date,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  from  lieut.-col« 
Pack  at  Colonia,  informing  me  that 
the  enemy,  1000  strong,  had  made 
an  attempt  on  his  post,  at  one  in 
the  morning  of  the  22d  instant.— 
The  attack  commenced  on  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  immediately 
after  on  the  lines.  The  troops  on 
doty  supported  the  post  until  the 
corps  got  under  arms,  which  they 
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did  with  grdat  alacrity,  and  in- 
stantly repelled  the  assailants,  and 
Pursued  them  to  the  village  of 
Leal,  aboat  three  miles  from  the 
town.  At  day-light  no  enemy  was 
to  be  .seen  for  many  miles*  We 
bad  not  a  man  killed  in  this  affair* 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  major  Trot* 
ter  (commander  of  the  light  bat- 
talion) was  wounded  in  tne  body, 
and  capt.  Willgress  ^ftf  the  artil- 
lery) has  the  bone  of  nis  arm  shat- 
tered. The  enemy's  loss  is  un- 
known. Eight  killed  and  as  many 
wounded  were  left  on  the  field.-^ 
As  coL  Pack  reports  that  his  works 
are  in  a  respectable  sute  of  de- 
fence, and  as  the  reinforcement 
would  reach  him  immediately  after 
the  date  of  his  letter,  I  am  under 
no  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
his  post. 

S.  AUCHMITTY. 

18. — ^Thisevenine  a  violent  storm 
of  thunder,  lig;htnine,  and  xain, 
took  place  at  Hull,  which  continu- 
ed for  an  hour.  The  rain  fell  in 
such  torrents  that  some  streets  were 
rendered  impassable,  the  water  be- 
ing nearly  a  foot  deep.  The  light- 
ning was  so  incessant,  that  the  sky 
was  enveloped  in  one  continued  and 
Tivid  expanse  of  flame;  which,  with 
the  occasional  rushing  of  the  wind^ 
and  tremendous  roar  of  the  ac- 
companying peals  of  thunder, 
formed  a  spectacle  at  once  sublime 
and  awful. 

Hitch  IK,  19.— A  terrible  fire 
broke  out  at  Stevenage,  on  Friday 
the  10th  inst.  about  noon  (said  tq 
l>e  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a 
woman,  in  throwing  out  hot  ashes 
into  a  yard  uhere  there  was  some 
scraw),  and  burnt  with  such  fury, 
that,  by  eight  in  the  evening,  when 
it  was  only  got  under  by  puUmg 
down  three  cottages,  it  had  totally 
destroyed  34*  dwelling-houses,  a 
number  of  bams  and  out^iouses, 


12  large  ricks  of  hay,  a  quantity 
of  com  and  malt,  householcf-fumi- 
ture,  clothes,  tools,  several  fat  hogs, 
and  a  great  deal  of  poultry  ;  leav- 
ing upwja-ds  of  SO  families  totally 
destitute  of  habitations,  food,  and 
even  raiment,  except  what  they  had 
on  their  backs.  Th^ruins  continued 
smoking  and  burning  through  that 
night,  Saturday,  and  part  of  Sun- 
day, when,  about  4  in  the  evening, 
a  breeze  springing  lip,  the  fire 
again  broke  out  in  a  malting,  near 
which  were  three  large  ricks  of 
hay ;  these  were  entirely  consumed, 
toj^cther  with  a  malting,  a  quantity 
ofmalt,  and  a  waggon  which  stood 
loaded  with  20  quartets,  the  flames 
spreading  so  fast  as  to  prevent 
them  putting  in  the  horses  to  draw 
it  out*  Fortunately  this  was  the 
last  effort  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment ;  in  the  course  of  the  night 
and  the  next  day  it^ was  completely 
extinguished.  The  loss  is  valued 
at  10,500/.  of  which  7000/.  is  in- 
sured ;  to  make  up  the  remainder, 
the  contributions  of  die  humane 
and  charitable  were  solicited.  Mr. 
Cass,  of  the  Swan,  was  a  very 
neat  sufferer  indeed;  the  whole  of 
his  rick-yard,  containing  nine  large 
ricks  of  hay  and  two  of  straw,  has 
been  entirely  consumed,  and  his 
furniture  so  damaged  by  being  re- 
moved as  to  be  almost  spoiled :  he 
is  insured,  but  not  to  tlie  amount 
of  his  loss.  The  Hitchin  volun- 
teers gained  great  credit  for  their 
steady  behaviour  in  mounting 
guard  over  the  property  that  was 
saved,  ' 

A  letter  {rom  Gosport,  dated 
July  22,  seven  o'clock^,  m.  states 
as  follows : — "  This  afternoon,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  old  buildings 
o(  the  Forton  Prison,  near  ^Gos- 
port. These  buildings  are  under- 
going a  thorough  repair  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  French  prisoners, 

and 
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and  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  boiling  over 
of  a  quantity  of  pitch  in  the  work* 
shop.  Nearly  the  whole  buildings 
are  consumed,  and  the  fire  sttU  con* 
tinues  to  rage  with  great  violence. 
A  great  number  of  prisoners  have, 
t^rithin  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
been  sent  to  the  new  buildings,  ad- 
joining these,  many  of  whom  have 
made  their  escape,  and  the  rest  are 
highly  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  an  opportunity  of  follow- 
ing their  companions.  The  East 
Kent  militia,  together  with  the 
Gosport  volunteers,  were  vei^  ac- 
tive m  guarding  them,  and  in  as- 
«sting  to  extinguish  the  fire  as  soon 
as  they  could  arrive  at  the  spot. — 
The  wind,  which  blew  strong,  is 
very  favourable  for  the  houses  con- 
tiguous, so  that  the  fire  has  been 
confined  to  the  prison.  Fortunately, 
the  tide  has  been  up  this  afternoon, 
or  the  whole  of  the  buildings  must, 
ere  now,  have  been  entirely  burnt 
down,  as  they  are  constructed  of 
wood,  and  are  at  present  very  old 
and  dry.'* 

The  fire  continued  to  bum  till 
late  in  the  evening,  when,  by  the 
great  exertions  otthe  military,  it 
was  fortunately  extinguished ;  not, 
however,  until  the  wnole  range  of 
buildings  on  one  side  had  been  de- 
stroyed. From  the  great  concourse 
of  people  assembled,  and  the  gates 
having  been  thrown  open,  many  of 
the  prisoners  who  occupied  the  op- 
posite buildings  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  efFectea  their  escape. 
On  their  being  mustered  on  Friday, 
however,  they  all  appeared.  Two 
or  three  persons  who  voluntarily 
came  forward  to  asstst  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  were  unfor- 
tunately much  bmised,  but  no  lives 
were  lost. 

An  alarming  shock  of  an  eartli- 
quake  took  plape  at  Lisbon  on  the 


6th  ult.  It  began  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  about 
twelve  seconds.  The  shock  was 
so  severe,  that  several  houses  were 
much  damaged,  and  the  city 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion. 
It  was  not  known  that  any  lives 
wefe  lost;  but  several  had  their 
arms  and  legs  broken,  &c.  by  jump- 
ing out  of  windows.  The  shock 
was  also  felt  at  St.  Ube*s,  Oporto, 
and  generally  throughout  Portugal. 
It  was  felt  on  board  the  Lively  fri- 
gate, then  about  eight  leagues  off 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon. 

28.-^A  few  days  since,  a  lady 
who  went  with  a  large  party  to  the 
Darrie,  co.  Wicklow,  observing  a 
child  of  about  five  years  old  run- 
ning incautiously  along  one  of  die 
steep  walls  of  that  beautiful  though 
dangerous  place,  sprung  forward 
to  rescue  the  child  from  destruc- 
tion ;  when  her  foot  slipped,  and 
she  tell  from  a  precipice  on  a  loose 
piece  of  stone,  which  struck  her  on 
the  head,  and  occasioned  so  dread- 
ful a  fracture,  that  she  died  the 
same  evening. 

Dub  LIN,  23.— It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  alarm  in  this  city,  oc- 
casioned by  dreadful  claps  of  thun- 
der, succeeded  by  rain,  which  fell 
in  such  torrents  from  tliree  till  sh 
this  morning,  that  it  was  feared  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  could  not  stand 
it;  one  house  in  Smithfield  ^vas 
completely  dashed  down,  it  issup- 
jx)sed,  by  a  thunder-bolt  that  hit  it. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Howth  a 
ball  of  fire  fell,  the  appearance  of 
which  created  mixed  sensations  of 
wonder  and  alarm. 

TRIAL  OF  CAPTAIN  LAROCMS;    FOR 
COWARDICE. 

PorUmouth,  23. — On  Monday, 
and  the  three  following  days,  a 
court-martial  was  held  on  board  the 
Gladiatofi  to  try  capt.  Laroche, 
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late  commanding  his  majesty's 
ship  Uranie,  for  not  doing  his  ut- 
most to  bring  the  enemy  to  action 
on  the  15th  of  May  and  the  22d  of 
June  last — 

Capt.  Bradley,  president; 

Lfieut.  Morrison,  fix'st  lieuC.  of  the 

Uranle,  prosecutor. 

The  admiralty  order  for  the  trial 
was  ready  and  then  a  letter  from 
lieut.  Morrison  and  other  officers 
of  the  Uranie,  and  also  a  letter 
from  part  of  the  petty  officers  and 
ship's  crew  of  the  Uranie,  to  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  stating  the 
conduct  of  capt.  Laroche,  and  the 
reports  which  prevailed  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  character  of  the 
Uranie,  imputing  cowardice  to  her 
on  the« above  days,  and  demanding 
a  court-martial  on  capt.  Laroche,  to 
clear  their  fame,  were  severally  read. 

The  court  being  tlien  sworn,  they 
pTXKeeded  to  the  examination  of 
witnesses. 

The  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the 
prosecution  were  the  second  lieu- 
tenant, master,  master's  mate,  car- 
penter, pilot,  surgeon,  lieutenant 
of  marines,  and  a  seaman  of  the 
Uranie,  who  deposed,  that  four  of 
the  main-deck  guns  were  in  the 
hold  when  the  enemy  was  first  seen, 
(on  the  5th  of  May,  when  a  cor- 
vette came  out  of  Cherbourg,  and 
having  looked  at  the  Uranie,  ran 
in  agam)  that  they  were  not  mount- 
ed till  the  next  day,  after  the  ene- 
my was  seen  a  second  time  (on  the 
15th  of  May,  when  a  corvette  and 
a  frigate  came  out,  and  afti^r  a  few 
movements  returned  to  port)  j  that 
on  the  22d  of  June  the  frigate  and 
corvette  came  out,  and  stood  to- 
wards the  Uranie,  and  that  the 
Uranie  wore  from  the  enemy  for 
some  time,  and  was  an  hour  before 
she  was  ready  for  action/  that 
there  was  great  confusion  on  board 
the  Uranie  during  that  time  ;  that 


capt.  Laroche  betrayed  symptoms 
of  agitation,  fear,  and  (one  witness 
swore  to  a  question  put  by  the  pro- 
secutor) of  cowardice ;  that  he  fre- 
quently changed  colour,  and  was 
agitated  in  a  manner  he  never  be- 
trayed before  or  since ;  that  theUra- 
nie  did  not  carry  all  the  sail  she 
coi^ld  have  done ;  that  if  she  had, 
and  captain  Laroche  had  done  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action, 
he  must  have  cut  off  the  corvette, 
and  must  have  brought  the  frigate 
to  action  if  she  did  not  abandon  the 
corvette ;  and.that  he  passed  theene- 
mj's  frigate  within  gun-shot  (giv- 
ing a  broadside)  and  wore,  and  must 
have  been  in  close  action  within  a 
few  minutes,  if  he  had  chased  the 
frigate  and  carried  all  sail. 

The  surgeon,  on  cross-examina- 
tion, s;iid,  that  capt.  Laroche  had 
been  ill  three  or, four  days  of  a  bili- 
ous fever,  and  had  taken  medicine 
that  morning  (calomel  and  salts)  ; 
and  others  admitted  that  he  had  not 
dined  with  his  officers,  through  in- 
disposition, for  three  or  four  days. 
All  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion said,  that  capt.  Laroche  had 
lain  at  anchor  clooc  in  the  shore  se- 
veral times  and  for  a  long  time  to- 
gether, and  had,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  enemy's  frigate  was  sa- 
luting the  governor  ot  Paris,  stood 
close  in  to  the  works,  hove  to, 
hoisted  his  colours,  and  fired  at  the 
frigate  by  way  of  defiance.  The 
witnesses admitted'thatcapt.  L.  and 
his  officers  were  on  ill  tefms:  one 
witness  said  that  cape.  L.  was  on 
ill  terms  with  all  at  times,  and  with 
some  at  all  times. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  clo- 
sed at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday, 
when  captain  Laroche  requested  a 
short  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
In  about  two  hours  the  court  again 
opened,  and  capt.  Laroche's  friend 
read  a  very  able  defence,  which  in- 
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sistcd  that  his  prosecutors  were  irt 
-a  combination  against  him,  from 
personal  prejudice ;  that  he'  had 
watched  the  enemy  at  anchor,  ex- 
cept when  the  weather  would  not 
permit)  incessantly  ;  had  frequently 
defied  him;  and  that  when  the 
enemy  came  out,  he  had  endea- 
voured Co  decoy  him  furthei'  from 
under  the  batteries,  and  that  die 
enemy's  object  was  to  decoy  the 
Urante  under  the  batteries;  that 
the  enemy's  frigate  carried  fifty  18- 
pounders,  the  Uranie  only  thirty. 
six  I2-poundeTs;  that  the  Uranie 
was  foul  in  her  bottom,  and  that 
the  enemy's  frigate  was  a  faster  sail- 
cr»  and  could  bring  him  to  action 
whenever  she  pleased,  and  avoid 
an  action  at  pleasure ;  that  he  car- 
ried all  the  sail  he  couid  with  safety 
to  his  majesty's  ship,  then  on  a  lee- 
shore,  and  close  in  with  it ;  tliat 
caution  more  behoved  him,  as  du- 
Tiikg  this  war  the  Minerva  frigate 
had  been  captured  by  running  on 
shore  at  this  very  place.  The  de- 
fence paid  a  most  elegant  compli- 
ment to  the  bravery  ol  his  majesty's 
navy  at  this  day ;  expressed  a  con- 
fidence that  they  would  but  lightly 
believe  evidence  to  prove  coward- 
ice, against  an  officer  who  had  the 
honour  to  command  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships ;  it  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  captain  Laroche  would 
call  witnesses  that  could  have  no 
bias,  to  prove  that  he  had  done  his 
utmost  to  bring  the  enemy  to  ac- 
tion^and  had  inno  degree  tarnished 
his  majesty'sflag  or  dishonoured  the 
corps  he  was  proud  to  belong  to. 

The  witnesses  for  capt.  Laroche 
weref,  the  lieutenant  commanding 
the  gun-brig  Defender  (in  compa- 
ny with  the  Uranie  on  this  occa- 
sion) and  the  other  officers  of  that- 
brig,  and  several  of  the  Uranie's 
seamen^  among  which  last  were 
capuins  of  t}i«  tops  and  forecastle : 
8 


they  all  deposed  that  capt.  Laroche 
did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  action  ;  that  had  the  Uranie  car- 
ried all  the  sail  she  could,  and  done 
every  thing  that  could  be  suggest- 
ed, it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action  while  he 
avoided  it,  which  he  did  ;  that  the 
enemy  could  bring  capt.  Latoche 
to  action  when  he  pleased,  and 
avoid  it  in  like  manner ;  that  both 
forces  were  close  in  shore,  and  had 
capt.  Laroche  continued  the  pur- 
suit when  he  fired  and  tacked,  he 
might  have  fallen  under  the  bat- 
teries, and  greatly  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  Uranie.  Two  military 
officers,  who  had  been  on  a  cruize 
with  capt.  Laroche,  as  visitors,  de- 
posed, that  he  had  always  displayed 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
tried  every  means  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  try  his  strength.  Admi- 
ral sir  Isaac  Coffin  deposed,  thi^ 
capt.  Laroche  had,  verbally  and 
by  letter,  reported  to  him  officially 
thatrfthe  Uranie's  bottom  was  foul, 
and  tliat  she  wanted  to  be  docked. 
Mr.  Diddams,  builder  in  the  dock- 
yard, deposed,  diat  the  Uranie 
stood  in  need  of  several  repairs,  and 
that  her  bottom  was  very  foiil. — 
The  defeace  closed  at  ten  o'clock 
on  Thursday  moming»  and  the 
court  were  in  deliberation  till  past 
one  o'clock. 

The  court  being  again  opened,  the 
judge  advocate  read  the  sentence, 
"which  was,,  that  "  the  charge  being 
in  part  proved,  capt.  Laroche  is  seii- 
tenced  to  be  dismissed  from  thecom- 
mand  of  his  majesty's  ship  Uranie." 

The  court  was  much  crowded 
the  whole  four  days ;  for  tlie  trial, 
from  the  serious  nature  of  the 
charges,  had  excited  very  exten- 
sive mterest.  Two  of  the  charges 
had  the  sentence  of  death  affixed 
to  them :  the  one  upon  which 
the  captain  was  found^uilty  inflicts 
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death,  or  any  other  punkhment  a' 
court  martial  shall  choose  to  in- 
flict. 

24". — The  following  distressing 
accident  occurred'^ bout  dusk,  in 
the  evening,  below  Pumey  biidge, 
A  party  consisting  of  three  persons, 
Mr.  Maud*  an  artist  residing  in 
the  Kent  Road,  his  sister,  a  little 

firl  eight  years  old,  and  a  Mr. 
eton,  had  been  to  Richmond  on  a 
call  to  a  relation  of  the  Litter  gen- 
tleman ;  and  on  their  return  in  the 
evening,  the  little  girl,  who  sat  be- 
hind the  other  two  persons  at  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  was  amusing  her- 
self by  patting  one  hand  into  tlie 
water,  and  at  length  fell  over- 
board. The  brother,  a  young  man 
22  years  of  age,  instantly  followed 
into  the  water,  to  save  his  sister; 
and  after  having  dived  twice  for 
her,  he  went  down  a  third  time,  to 
rise  no  more ;  and  tliebody  was  not 
found  for  some  time,.  The  little 
girl  was  saved  by  the  waten»an, 
who  picked  her  up  floating  at  the 
stem  of  the  boat.  The  deceased 
"was  a  young  man  of  promise  in  his 
profession,  as  a  limner. 

Suic'd.'. — On  the  same  evening, 
as  some  labourers  were  returning 
home  through  Hyde-park,  they 
discovered  a  genteelly-dressed  man 
lying  under  a  tree,  apparently 
'  sleeping  ;  and  on  one  of  them  at- 
teniptiug,  as  he  supposed,  to  rouse 
him,  he  ascertained  the  body  to 
be  a  corpse.  On  examining  it,  a 
ball  appeared  to  have  penetrated 
the  side  of  the  head,  but  very 
little  blood  had  followed.  A  pis- 
tol was  found  loaded  in  a  side- 
pocket.  The  body  was  yesterday 
owned  by  a  foreigner,  and  the  un» 
fortunate  man,  wliose  name  was 
Talliet,  was  a  French  teacher  at  a 
boarduig  school,  a  few  miles  to  the 
westward  of  London.  He  was  of 
the   progeny  of  a   French   noble, 


who  emigrated  with  his  country- 
men at  llie  time  of  the  French  re- 
volution. The  deceased  has  left  a 
good  deal  of  property,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  a  temporary  de* 
rangement  led  him  to  his  sad  fate. 

By  the  last  returns,  the  elFocti\'e 
force  of  the  volunteers  in  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  289,30f>  rank 
and  file;  25^,544'  of  which  are  in- 
fantry, 25,342  cavalry,  and  9420 
artillery ;  the  trumpeters  and  drum- 
mers 13p5,  Serjeants  15,524,  staff 
officers  2586  ;  field  officers  14^, 
captains  4;i35,  subalterns  8836} 
making,  a  grand  total  of  329,348 
men.. 

10. — Wisbech.  There  was  only 
one  prisoner  for  trial,  viz.  Rich* 
ard  Faulkner,  who  was  capital* 
ly  convicted  of  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  George  Biimham,  a  lad 
about  twelve  yeUrs  of  age,  at  Whit* 
tlesea,  on  the  15th  of  February  last, 
by  cruelly  beating  him  to  death, 
for  no  other  cause  than  to  revenge 
his  (the  deceased)  mother's  hav- 
ing thrown  some  dirty  water  upon 
him. — ^The  prisoner  himself  was 
not  sixteeri  ;  but  so  shockingly  de- 
praved and  hardened,  th.ic  after 
condemnation  he  repeatedly  clench- 
ed his  fist,  and  threatened  to  mur* 
der  the  clergyman  who  attended 
the  gaol,  or  any  one  who  dared  to 
approach  him. — Indeed  he  was  so 
ferocious  that  the  t^aoler  found  it 
necessary  to  chain  nim  hands  and 
feet  to  his  dungeon,  where  he  ut-* 
tered  the  most  horrid  oaths  and 
imprecations  on  all  v^ho  came  near 
him ;  and  from  the  Friday  to  Sa- 
turday night  refused  to  listen  to  any 
religious  advice  or  adnjoaition.— * 
At  length,  to  prevent  the  termina- 
tion of  his  existence  in  this  deprav- 
ed state,  the  expedient  was  devised 
of  procuring  a  child  about  the  size 
of  the  one  murdered,  and  similar 
in  feature  and  dress,  whom   two 
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clergymen    unexpectedly  led  Jje-  the  severed  limb  and  threw  it  amon)^ 

tween  them^  by  the  hands,  into  the  his  comiades,  exclaiming^  at  the 

cell,  where  he  laid  suUcily  chained  same  time,  there  was  more  meat 

to  the  ground;  but  on  their  ap-  for  their  broth.      Another   man» 

proach  he  started  and  seemed  so  actuated  as  it    is  supposed  by  a 

completely  terrified,  that  he  trem-  woman  to  wlioni  he  had  attached 

bled    every   litnbi    cold  drops  of  himself,  had  formed  a  similar  reso- 

«weat  profusely  falling  from  him,  lution  of  cutting  off  his  hand;  but 

and  was  almost  momentarily  in  in  making  the  blow  his  firmness 

fuch  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation,  failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  his 

that  he  intk^eated  the  clergymen  to  hand,  but   not  so    rapidly  as  to 

continue  with  him,  and  from  that  escape   entirely    unhurt,  die  axe 

instanU  became  as  contrite  and  pent-  having  cut  off  the  top  jomt  of  the 

tenttts  he  had  before  been  callous  little  finger, 

and  insensible.  In  this  happy  transit  A  very  heavy  storm  of  rain  on 

tion  he  remained  till  his  execution  Wednesday   evening    last*   which 

on  Mondav  mozning  the  ISth  ult.  ^^as  attended  wi^  long  continued 

having  fully  confessed  his  crime,  peals  of  thunder,  and  most  terrific 

and  implored   by  fervent  prayer  vivid  lightning,    did  considerable 

the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  from  a  damage  m  several  parts  of  the  coun- 

mercifulGod!  ty  of  Salop.    At  Wesbury,  most 

27. — ^The  following  remarkable  of  the  church  windows,  with  about 

instances  of  desperation  have  htely  450  of  Mr.  jBurd^s  panes  in  the 

occurred  in  the  royal  marine  corps  same  village,  were  brocen  to  pieces; 

at  Qiatham,  among  individuals  who  and  the  roof  of  Mr.  Geary 'snouse, 

were  desirons  of  procuring  their  at  the  Lion,  experienced  such  vio- 

discharge  >*-A  man  who  was  de^  lent  shocks  as  to  throw  it  several 

sirous  of  leaving  the  service,  but  inched     aside.     Hailstones    were 

who  had  no  reasonable  claims  to  picked  up  near  five  inches  in  cir- 

um  in  order  to  procure  his  dis-  cumference ;  and  a  house  on  the 

missal,  was  so  bent  on  accomplish-  Wellington  road  had  the  windows 

ing  this  point,  that  he  took  an  op-  shattered  to  the  appearance  of  a 

portunity  of  seizing  a  billJiook  and  sieve, 
secreting  himself  in  a  private  place, 

where  he  laid  his  right  arm  upon  a  maidstonb  assizes,— 28. 
block,  and  taking  ue  bill<*hook  in  ^  ...         ^.           , 
his  left  hand  m;^e  a  ch«p  at  his  .         ,    V^^  ^-  ^^^rwooJ. 
Sinn  fust  above  the  wrist;  he  re-  This  was  an  action  to  recover 
peated  the  blow  three  times  before  a  penalty  of  5/.  for  a.  breach  of 
nc  severed  the  hand  from  the  arm ;  tlie  game  laws,  by  using  a  gun  for 
and  then    going  to  the  surgeon,  the  destruction  of  the  game, 
urged  his  inability  to  continue  his  Mr.  serjeant  Best  said,  the  de- 
duty  any  longer.     Shortly  after-  fendant  was  a  farmer  residing  near 
wards  a  foreigner  formed  the  same  Sittingboume,  in  this  county,  but 
resolution  of  maiming  himself,  in  not  qualified  to  kill  game.     On  the 
consequence  of  sonie  pique  he  had  6the  of  September  last,  he  should 
conceived :  for  effecting  his  pur-  prove,  by  a  most  respectable  wit- 
poie,  he  took  a  hatchet,  and  at  one  ness,  that  the  defendant  was  out 
blow  divided  his  right  arm  above  with  dogs  and  a  gun,  beatmg  the 
the  elbow,  after  which  lie  took  up  cover  for  game ;  and  when  he  had 

-    -  proved 
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broved  this  fact)  it  would  entitle 
fcim  to  the  Terd'ct  of  the  jury. 

The  witness  he  called  to  ptoVe 
the  fact  Was  the  baron  Hompesch, 
who  appeared  with  a  most  enor- 
mous pair  of  mustachios.  He  stat»> 
edy  that  the  defendant  used  the 
lands  of  a  Mr.  Chambers,  who  w.is 
now  a  prisoner  at  Verdun,  and 
whose  manor  he,  the  baron,  rented. 
He  saw  Sherwood  ftn  the  6th  of 
February  last  ia  a  small  cover  near 
Sittingboume,  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  dog  following;  the 
dog  was  between  a  setter  and  a 
sheep-dog.  He  said  to  him,  «*  Far* 
ttier  Sherwood,  you  have  been 
l>eating  this  cover ;"  he  replied, 
«  What  if  he  had  ?"  *  The  baron 
answered,  **  Who  gave  you  leave  ?" 
He  replied,  **  he  had  taken  leave, 
and  what  was.  it  to  the  baron.'* 
The  latter  answered,  **  that  it 
would  appear  hereafter  what  he 
had  to  do  with  it.** 

Upon  cross^xamination,  tlie 
baron  said,  he  should  know  the 
dog  again  if  he  saw  it;  it  was 
something  like  a  sheep-i)og,  but 
farmer  Sherwood  told  him  it  was 
one  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  county 
for  a  hare,  and  he  had  been  offer- 
ed a  great  deal  of  money  for  it. 
He  admitted  that  formerly  he 
and  the  defendant  were  upon  very 
good  terms;  that  the  defendajit 
came  to  him,  and  drank  ^omctirr;es 
wi'h  him,  and  they  played  sixpenny 
whist  together  at  the  baron's  house; 
until  one  evening  the  defendant's 
wife  came,  and  gave  him  a  good 
trimming.  She  boxed  her  hus- 
band's ears,  and  made  him  im- 
mediately go  home.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  baron  admitted 
that  he  had  sent  the  defendant  a 
small  present,  consisting  of -a  little 
wfne,  to  refresh  his  spirits  after  tlie 
beatiag  his  wife  gave  him,  and  a 
very  neat  ornamented  hyrsewaip, 
6 


with  ribbands,  which  he  recom- 
mended him  to  use  as  a  good  al- 
terative medicine  for  his  wift. 
The  dog  Was  then  produced  in 
court,  which  th^  baron  admitted 
to  be  his  old  acquaintance,  as  his 
evidence  to  prove  tliat  he  was  no 

'  lurcher. 

Mr.  Garrow,  for  the  defendant, 
made  a  most  animated  address  to 
tlie  jury.  He  said,  the  cause  had 
been  supported  by  two  witnesses, 
the  baiDn  and  the  dog,  of  which 
the  last  was  certainly  an    honest 

^  witness  c  and  with  resoect  to  the  for- 
mer,  or,  as  he  called  himself. "  his 
excellency  the  baron  liompesch," 
he  supposed  he  had  just  and  legal 
claim  to  the  title ;  but  he  insisted 
that  the  jury  ought  not  to  convict 
the  defendant  on  his  evidence,  be- 
cause it  was  most  clear  that,  there 
were  other  motives  in  liis  mind, 
than  the  mere  desire  of  enforcing 
the  law.  He  adverted  with  gre;it 
force  to  the  conduct  of  his  excek 
Tepcy  the  baron,  in  sending  a  horse- 
whip to  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
chastising  his  wife.  He  tnen  al- 
luded to  some  other  mattei*s.  He 
said,  there  was  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  defendant  used  his 
gun  for  the  destruction  of  game. 
At  these  times  every  man  ought 
to  have  his  gun ;  and  as  well  might 
you  convict  a  professed  duelist  of 
a  design  to  commit  a  footpad  rob- 
bery, because  he  had  a  brace  of 
dragoons  hair-trigger  pistols  in  his 
poclcet.  He  animadverted  with 
severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  ba- 
ron in  attempting  to  introduce  dis- 
cord into  the  family  of  the  defen- 
dant, which  he  described  as  most 
harmonious  before  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  baron. 

Baron  Hompesch  betrayed  con- 
siderable,  impatience   during    th^ 
speech  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  ended,  he 
addressed  the  court,  observing,  that 
(M  2)  he 
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he  did  not  think  it  regular  to  in- 
terrupt Mr.  Garrow,  but  now  he 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  uttering  most  foul  and  malig- 
nant lies. 

Mr.  Garrow. — "  My  lord,  It  is 
not  for  me  to  answer  such  lan- 
guage used  in  court.  It  Is  for 
your  lordship  to  deal  with  It." 

Sir  J.  Mans^eld.— "  Sir,  tliat 
language  must  not  be  used  in  a 
court  of  justice." 

His  lordship  then  summed  up 
the  evidence:  and  the  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff  in  one  penalty 
for  51. 

Shawoodv,  Benstead, 

29. — This  case  arose  out  of  the 
one  just  mentioned,  in  wliich  baron 
riompesch  gave  evidence  that  he 
had  sent  the  plaintiff  a  horsewhip 
as  an  alterative  medicine  for  his  wife. 
Mr.  Garrow  stated  that  his  learn- 
ed friend,  Mr.  Espinasse,  in  opening 
3ie  case,  had  merely  told  tliem 
lat  this  was  an  action  for  a  libel 
on  the  plaintiff ;  he  had  not  even 
glanced  at  the  contents  of  it,  and 
he  had  done  most  wisely ;  for  it 
was  so  foul  arid  infamous  in  itsna- 
tni-e,  that,  witli  that  respect  which 
ouglit  to  be  preserved  to  the  court, 
the  jury,  nay,  even  to  the  meanest 
person  in  the.  hearing  of  his  voice, 
it  could  not  be  publicly  stated. 
TJiose  who  heard  the  conduct  of 
the  cause  in  its  earliest  stages,  had 
felt  it  was  too  obscene  to  have  all 
parts  c  f  it  inserted  in  the  record  ; 
notwitlistanding  which,  he  was  sure 
the  jury  would  take  the  >\  i)ole  into 
their  consideration  when  ihey  came 
to  measure  out  dicir  damages ;  he 
did  not  accuse  the  defendant  of 
being  the  author  of  the  libel ;  nay 
more,  he  'knew  he  wiis  not  the 
author  of  it;  but  that  did  not  ex- 
tenuate his  crime.  A  great  man 
had.  well  described  the  conduct  of 


the  publisher  of  the  libel  of  another. 
One  scoundrel,  said  he,  (alluding 
to  certain  writings  which  tended 
to  unsettle  the  opinions  of  men  in 
the  most  material  points  of  faith) 
has  charged  d^c  blunderbuss  against 
religion  and  morality,  but,  being 
too  great  a  coward  to  let  it  off,  he 
has  given  as  great  a  scoundrel  as 
himself  a  crown  to  pull  the  trigger. 
-^Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent defendant.  Ke  was  content 
to  publish  the  foul  and  filthy  libel 
written  by  another,  and  such  a 
composition  as  no  English  gende- 
man  would  ever  have  condescend- 
ed to  have  written.  He  had  been 
offered  repeatedly,  that,  if  he  would 
give  up  the  author,  ail  proceedings 
against  himself  should  cease,  and 
he  now  again  publicly  made  the 
same  offer — diat  if  he  would  give 
up  the  author,  v»hom  they  well 
knew,  his  client  would  now  stay  his 
proceedings,  and  pay  all  the  costs 
already  incurred,  though  they  did 
not  aniount  to  a  small  sum,  as  his 
only  wish  to  punish  the  midlgnant 
au:hor.  "What,  indeed,  rendered 
it  the  most  detestable  was,  that  it 
contained  a  most  base  attack  upon 
the  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  and  had 
invaded  the  peace  of  a  family, 
where  nothing  but  harmony  exist- 
ed, until  the  demon  of  an  author 
made  his  appearance  in  tlic  neigh- 
bouihood. 

Here  Mr,  serjeant  Best  interpos- 
ed ;  and  after  a  short  conference,  in 
which  we  presume  the  author  was 
disclosed, 

Mr.  Garrow  turned  round,  and 
told  the  jury  he  would  consent  to 
their  being  discharged,  without 
giving  any  verdict  in  this  case, 
which  was  accordi^^gly  done. — Ivloie 
on  tills  subicct  will  be  found  in  our 
next  volume. 

^  29. — Executed,  at  Norwich,  pur- 
suant to  her  sentence  for  the  wilful 

and 
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and  shockiiicf  inurder  of  her  hus-  the  act  of  firing  the  first  piece,  the 

band,  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  Al-  elder,  with  his  infant  child  in  his 

den,  of  Attleburgh,  co.    Norfolk,  arms,  was  in  front  of  the  third,  and 

Before  and  dnrinji^  her  trial,  she  the  pritnino;  commnnicated  to  the 
appeared  ii  a  most  hardened  and  ,  others,  by  which  accident  the  father 

dcf. rived  state ;  but  after  condem-  and  child  were  Hterally  blown  to 

nation  she  confessed  to  have  com-  pieces,  and  in  a  moment  rendered 

mitt  'd  the  crime  in  the  following  spectacles  too  shocking  for  huma- 

manner:  "That,  on  the  night  oif  nity  to  contemplate,  and  that  in  the 

Sat-rirdiiy,  July  18,  she  and  her  hus-  presence  of  their  nearest  and  dearest 

band  (who  was  at  the  time  a  good  ties — a  wife,  mother,  and  brothers. 

deal  in  li<.;iior)  quarreled,  and  he  Their   mangled  remains,  inclosed 

threatened    to   beat   her.      Alden  in  the  same  coffin,  were  deposited 

soon   after  threw  himself  on   the  in  the  family  vault,' in  the  presence 

bed;  and  at  that  instant  she  formed  of  numerous  speclators;   and  tliis 

the  resolution  of  destroying  him.  distressing  event  has  cast  such   a 

Accordingly,  she  ran  into  the  ad-  gloom  on  the  surrounding  ncfgh- 

joining  room,  returned  with  a  bill-  hourhood,  as  all    the  hilaiity   at- 

iJook,  which  she  held  in  both  hands,  tcndimt  on  the  season  was  not  able 

and,  striking  him  on  the  forehead  to  di-jpel. 

andthroatwi^h  her  utmost  strength,  Scran^g  circumstance, — Duriiig 
instantly  killed  him."  At  the  the  last  few  days,  the  neighbour- 
place  of  execution  she  behaved  with  hood  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Es- 
becoming  decency,  and  seemed  sex-court.  Sec,  have  bee  n  in  a  stale 
conscious  of  tlie  enormity  of  her  of  alarm,  owing  to  tlie  following 
crime.  The  Philanthropic  Society  circumstances: — On  Wcdncbday 
have  taken  her  infant  orplian  under  it  was  discovered  that  a  pistol  bijl- 
their  protection ;  the  objection  of  let  had  been  shot  into  the  dressing- 
his  being  under  age  was  over-ruled,  room  window  of  Mr.  Twining,  the 
6n  account  of  the  pt»culiarly  dread-  tea-dealer.  The  circumstance  pass- 
fill  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  ed  off  without  Mr.  T.  taking  any 
populace  of  AttleburghJ  in  a  spirit  particular  notice  of  it.  On  Thurs- 
of  abhorrence  at  her  crime  and  day  morning,  .while  Mr.  Gordon, 
Jhemory,  have  razed  to  the  ground  a  barrister,  was  sitting  in  the  Gre- 
the  house  she  lived  in.  cian  co/Fce-hoi^se,  in  Essex-court,  a 

pistol  bullet  entered  the  window, 

AUGUST'  ^}^^^  ^^  ^^'^  he^d,  and  passed  to  the 

further  side  of  the  room,  with  great 

1. — At  Hanley,  in  tlie  Potteries,  force,   and   bounded    back   again. 

three  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  No  report  was  heard,  nor  coiild  it 

respectable   manufacturer  in   that  be  traced  from  whence  it  came,  or 

place,    for   their  amusement,  and  how  it  was  discharged.     Mr.  Gor^ 

as    a    preparation  for  celebrating  dongave  information  at  Bow-street, 

the    wakes   tlie  succeeding   week,  and'  Messrs.    Graham   and   Nares 

had  placed   three  pieces  of  small  accompanied  liim  to  the  spot,  but 

cannon  in  the  gardeaof  the  elder  could  not  discover  any  thing.     On 

brother,  which  they  charged  with  Friday  morning  a  bullet  entered 

powder  and  wadding,  and  disposed  the  window   of  Mr.    Hammond's 

at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  chambers,  in  New-court,  Temple, 

When  one  of  the  brothers  was  in  without  anv  report   being  heard. 

'(Mij)  There 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  they  must  to»  when  capt.  Humphries  sent  on 

have  been  discharged  from  an  air-  board  a  letter,  covering  an  order 

gun,  or  a  cross-bow.     It  is  almost  from  admiral   Berkeley,   to    tako 

impossible  that  they  can  have  been  from  the  Chesapeake  three  men, 

discharged  from  the  same  spot.  alleged  to  be  deserters  from  the 

Melampus  frisrate,  and  desiffoattne 

HOSTILITIES  WITH  AMERICA.  them  by  uamf .     Commodore  BaF. 

Dispatches  have  been  received  ron  replied  by  letter,  that  no  such 

by    the    admiralty   from  admiral  men  were  on  board ;  and  added, 

Berkeley,  comtnandiugonthe  Ame-  that  his  crew  could  not  be  muster- 

rican  staiion,  announcing  that  an  ed  for  examination  by  any  other 

action  had   been  fought  between  oflficers  than  his  own.    This  an- 

the  Leopard,  a  fifcy-gun  ship,  and  swer  was  couched  in  terms  of  polite- 

the  Chesapeake,  American  frigate,  ness.     It  was  no  sooner  received 

of  thirty-sijL  guns,  off  Sandy  Hcx)k,  than  a  broadside  was  discharged 

in  which  the  latter  had  b^en  com*  from  the  Leopard.     The  crew  of 

pelled  to  strike,  after  havmg  expe-  the  Chesapeake  were  at  this  time 

ricnced  the  loss  of  several  men  kill-  not  at  quarters,  considering    the 

ed  and  wounded.  Leopard  a  friend,  and  commodore 

The  following  account  is  taken  Barron  not  contemplating  the  pos- 

from  the  National  Intelligencer,  an  sibility  of  danger  so  immediately 

American  newspaper.  ifter  leaving  tne  Capes.     No  other 

New  Tork^  June  30.— "British  attempt  was  tlierefore  made  to 
outrage.^- We  give  the  public  the  fight  ner  tlian  to  discharge  a  few 
particulars  of  the  following  outrage  straggling  guns,  while  the  Leopard 
on  the  American  flag,  under  the  repeated  three  or  four  broadsides; 
influence  of  feelings,  which  we  are  wnen  the  commodore  struck  her 
certain  are  in  unison  with  those  colours,  after  having  three  men 
entertained  universally  by  our  fel-  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  A 
low-ciiizens,  feelings  which  cannot  boat  was  then  sent  off  from  the 
be  suppressed.  We  know  not,  in*  Leopard  witli  an  officer,  who  de- 
deed,  that  this  savage  outrage  has  manded  four  men.  Commodore 
a  precedent  in  our  naval  annals : —  Barron  said  he  considered  tlie  Ches- 
On  Monday  the  United  States*  fri-  apeake  as  a  prize,  to  the  Leopard  ; 
gate  Chesapeake,  of  38  guns,  left  thecaptainof  which  vessel  said.  No, 
the  Capes,  where  there  lay  at  an-  — ^tliat  his  orders  were  to  take  out 
chor  a  British  squadron.  As  she  the  men,  which  having  executed, 
passed  tliis  squadron,  the  Leopard  he  had  notliing  further  to  do  with 
put  off,  and  went  to  sea  before  the  her.  Thus  dismissed,  \it  returned 
Chesapeake^  When  the  latter  came  to  Hampton  Roads,  where  she 
up  with  the  leopard,  at  the  di-  now  lies.  She  received  in  her  hull 
sunce  of  about  three  leagues  from  twenty-two  round  shot,  her  fore* 
the  squadron,  her  commander,  cap-  mast  and  mainmast  were  destroy- 
tain  Humphries,  hailed  the  Chesa-  ed,  her  mi/.enmast  gi-eatly  injured, 
peake,  and  said  he  had  a  dispatch  to  and  her  standing  rigging  and  sails 
deliver  from  the  •British  comman-  very  much  cut.  Out  of  Uie  wound* 
der  -  in  -  chief  (  meaning  admiral  cd,  eight  are  considered  dangerous, 
Berkeley,  of  the  American  station),  and  two  have  lost  an  arm.  Com- 
Commodore  BaiTon,  supposing  it  modore  Barron  suffered  a  con- 
was  a  di&patcb  from  Europe,  hove^  tusioni  received  from  a    splinter, 

which 
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which  IS  not  dangerous.  No  other 
officer  wounded,  except  midship- 
man Broom,  and  he  but  slightly. 
Nothing  evinces* in  more  striking 
colours  the  insolence  of  capt.  Hum- 
phries, than  his  immediate  return 
after  this  outrage  to  the  Capes, 
where  he  now  lies  with  the  other 
diips  of  the  squadron." 

In  addition  to  the  above  state- 
ment, the  American  papers  men- 
tion, that  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  men  under  suspi- 
cion of  being  deserters  had,  in 
consequence  of  an  application  made 
to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  been  examined  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Erskine,  our  ambas- 
sador thertf,  as  Wiis  stated  some 
days  ago,  and,  at  that  examination, 
it  was  proved  that  they  were  Ame- 
rican subjects. 

The  above  intelligence  being  re- 
ceived at  Ham  pton  Rovid s, where  tlie 
Melampus  British  frigate  was  then 
lying  to  take  in  provisions  and  wa- 
ter, occasioned  a  considerable  in- 
terest. Public  meetings  have  been 
held,  in  consequence,  in  several 
towns,  and  they  attacked  the  crew 
of  the  Melampus,  and  forced  them 
to  embark  precipitately.  Two 
handred  water  casks,  belonging  to 
her,  which  remained  on  the  beach 
in  order  to  be  filled,  were  instantly 
burnt  by  the  populace,  who  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  in  the 
most  violent  terms.  Similar  oc- 
currences have  taken  place  in  other 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

^.^-^Levjei,  E.  Ball  was  indicted 
for  forging  and  uttering  a  5/.  bank 
of  England  note  at  East  Bourne. 

Mr.  Bliss  deposed,  that  he  was 
an  inspector  of  bank  notes,  he  was 
sent  into  Sussex,  in  order  to  trace 
a  5/.  note,  to  which  he  had  got  a 
clue.  From  information,  he  tra- 
ced it  to  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Reed, 
who  kept  a  public-house  at  East 


Bourne:  by  his  direction  he  went 
to  Lewes,  .to  the  o£Bce  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  an  attorney,  with  whom 
the  prisoner  lived  as  clerk.  He 
there  saw  T.  Cooper,  the  nephew 
©f  Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  prisoner. 
He  asked  Mr.  T.  Cooper  where  he 
had  received  the  5/.  note  which  he 
paid  to  Mr.  Reed.  Cooper  point- 
ed to  the  prisoner,  and  said  he  had 
it  of  him. '  The  prisoner  admitted 
the  fact,  and  said  he  had  received 
it  from  his  wife.  That  she  had 
been  in  Town  from  the  3d  to  tlie 
6th  of  June,  and  had  brought  it 
from  London.  The  note  was 
shown,  and  the  prisoner  said,  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  note,  because 
there  were  the  initials,  J.  G.  in  red 
ink  on  its  face.  The  witness  de- 
sired the  prisoner  to  go  to  his  wife, 
and  learn  from  her  where  she  had 
taken  it  in  Town,  and  at  what  shops 
she  had  beei),  and  to  write  her  in- 
formation, and  bring  it  bim  back 
in  an  hour.  The  prisoner  went 
away ;  but  in  half  an  hour  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  lodgings*  He 
had  a  short  conversation  withthem. 
The  wife  said  she  had  received  two 
10/.  notes  from  her  husband  when 
she  went  to  Town.  He  replied.  No, 
you  received  but  one.  While  they 
were  talking,  Mr.  Bliss  saw  a  small 
writing-desk  in  the  room,  upon 
which  was  Ivinc;  a  bit  of  silver  pa- 
per, just  half  the  size  of  a  bank 
note:  he  took  it  up,  and  saw  the 
faint  impression  of  the  word  ••one," 
such  as  is  on  the  top  of  the  one 
pound  notes;  and  on  it  vras  writ- 
ten "  G,  Bacchus,  Esq."  He 
asked  the  prisoner  if  it  was  his  hand- 
writing, who  said  it  was.  [It 
^afterwards  appeared  that  another 
forged  note  for  tett  pounds  had 
come  into  the  bank,  with  the  words 
G.  Bacchus  on  it  in  the  same  hand- 
writing,] The  witness  found  in 
the  same  de^k  India  ink,  camel's 
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hair  pencils,  and  other  materials 
which  would  produce  the  waterr 
mark. 

T.  Cooper  stated,  that  on  Sun- 
day, June  7>  the  prisoner  and  he 
agreed  to  spend  the  day  at  East 
Bourne  :  they  went  ir\  a  gig,  and  It 
was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  sliould 
pay  the  day's  expenses,  and  they 
were  to  adjust  the  account  when 
they  came  horne  at  night.  After 
dinner  the  bill  wjs  brought  to  him, 
as  he  rit  nearest  tlie  doer.  The 
prisoner  gave  a  5/.  note  to  him, 
with  whicn  he  paid  the  bill. 

Mary  Chapman,  the  servant, 
proved  that  she  hiinded  the  note 
to  her  master;  and  Reed,  the  mas- 
ter, said  he  gave  it  to  his  daughter- 
in-law,  who  was  going  to  Lon- 
don. 

ThexJaughtcr-in-law  proved  that 
she  paid  it  to  a  Mr.  fenwick,  a 
linen-draper  in  Ojcford-street,  .by 
whom  it  W.3S  paid  to  the  Bank, 
when  it  was  discovered  to  be  a 
forgery. 

Garnet  Terry,  the  engraver  for 
the  Bank,  proved  that  the  note  was  ' 
a  forgery ;  that  it  was  not  engraved, 
but  that  the  Vvhole  was  written  and 
drawn  by  a  pen  or  camel's  hair, 
pencil.  He  also  stated  tliat  the 
w;;ter-mark  might  be  made  with 
other  materials  found  at  the  pri- 
soner's lodgings,  and  produced  a 
complete  Jbc  shmL'  of  the  water- 
marks of  a  bank  note,  made  by 
himself  from  the  paper  and  liquid 
which  Ml".  Bliss  had  found  at  the 
prisoner's  apartments. 
*  ^Vidence  was  then  given  of  twq 
other^llptes  uttered  by  the  prisoner, 
one  o3*'the  20th  of  March  before, 
and  wl^tch  were  proved  by  Mr. 
Terry  to*  be  forged  ones,  and  of  the 
same  lot. 

Mr.  justice  Heath  observed,  ihat 
^he  evidence  was  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple further  than  it  had  ever  yet 


been  extended.  Other  ntterings 
had  been  received  as  evidence  ^ua 
ammo.  TJie  note  in  the  indictment 
was  uttered,  but  it  must  form  part 
of  the  same  act.  Thus,  if  a  man 
went  from  London  to  York,  utter* 
ing  forged  notes  all  the  way,  it  was 
one  continued  act*  But  here  was 
^he  insulated  fact  of  an  uttering  no 
way  connected  with  the  fact  chiirg- 
cd  in  the  indictment,  eidier  by  time 
or  circumstances.  But  if  the  coun- 
sel for  the  crown  felt  any  confidence 
in  the  law,  he  would  receive  the 
evidence,  and  make  a  case  as  to 
the  legality  of  such  evidence.—- 
The  evidence  was  accordingly  re- 
ceived, subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  judges. 

INventy  other  forged  notes  were 
produced  in  evidence,  all  of  which 
were  proved  to  have  passed  tlirough 
his  hands. 

The  jury  found  him  GuHty; 
but  his  sentence  will  be  respited, 
in  consequence  of  thp  above  point 
of  law.  [The  point  of  law  has 
been  given  against  him.] 

8. — ChaiiMm  At  a  little  past 
nine  o'clock  last  night  the  inhabi- 
tants of  th  is  place  and  neighbour- 
hood were  ahirmed  by  the  notice 
of  a  fire  in  the  dock-yard  ;  a  cir? 
cumstance  of  such  importance 
communicated  an  immediate  and 
active  interest  to  every  individual 
— the  bells  in  the  shipping,  and 
every  public  place,  ning  an  alarm, 
and  the  drums  beat  to  arms  in 
9very  quarter.  A  multitude  of 
persons  was  soon  assembled,  and  a 
number  of  fire-engines  and  a  good 
supply  of  water  being  on  tlie  spot, 
the  most  active  exeniv)ns  \vere  made 
to  :top  the  pro!u>icss  of  the  flames. 
The  origin  is  supixised  to  have  been 
that  of  too  green  flax  having  been 
packed  close  topclJier,  which,  like 
green  hay,  will  sometimes,  by 
confinement,  kindle  into  a  flame. 
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His  Majesty's  Spanish  Sheep. 
1 1  .—The  breeders  and  gentlemen 
ygr\xQ  were  engaged  in  the  rearin^of 
Spanish  sheepy  began  to  assemble  in 
the  Paddock,  south  of  the  Pagoda,  at 
Kewy  sind  entered  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  forty-two  Merino  sheep^ 
in  as  many  pens,  which  had  been 
selected  by  the  superintendants  of 
his  majesty's  farming  concern  at 
Kew,  for  sale  on  this  occasion.^ 
These  consisted  of  14  four-toothed 
rams,  2  six>  toothed  rams,  17  full- 
mouthed  ewes,  4  six-toothed  ewes, 
and  4  aged  or  broken-mouthed 
ewes,  all  of  the  true  Merino  breed, 
^thoot  any  mixture  or  cross  of 
other  breeds.  In  general  it  seemed, 
from  this  examination,  that  the 
sheep  were  considerably  larger  than 
those  sold  by  his  mnjesty  four  or 
five  years  ago,  when  this  sale  was 
first  established,  and  were  much 
improved  in  carcase,  and  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  be- 
fore sold,  in  the  fineness  of  their 
wool. 

ASSIZES. 

Gregory  v.  IVesU 

.  Ctfmtvd//.-— This  was  an  action 
of  damages  for  the  seduction  of  the 
plaintiff's  daughter,  who  had  be- 
obsne  pregnane,  per  quod  servitium 
anucit.  The  plaintiff  is  a  respecta- 
ble widow  lady  at  Camelford ;  the 
defendant  is  a  surgeon  of  the  same 
place. 

Mr*  Jekyl,  in  opening  the  case, 
severely  censured  the  profligacy  of 
the  defendant,  who  from  his  pro- 
fession was  admitted  into  the  bosom 
of  the  family,  and  under  thai  sanc- 
tion had  seduced  this  young  lady, 
even  undcr'the  very  eye  of  ner  pa- 
rent, and  had  then  boasted  that  he 
'would  spend  1000/.  in  defending  so 
disgraceful  a  case.  Mr.  Jekyl  said, 
}ie  should  produce  a  respectable  al- 
derman of  the  borough  of  Camel. 


ford,  who  would  prove  in  evidence, 
that  he  had  questioned  Mr.  West 
as  to  his  views  in  showing  so  much 
attention  as  he  was  publicly  observ- 
ed to  do  towards  Miss  Gregory, 
(attentions  which  were  no  ooubt 
construed  by  the  injured  female  as 
indicative  of  an  ht)nourable  attach- 
ment.) The  defendant  admitted  to 
the  worthy  '  alderman  that  Mrs* 
Gregory's  daughters  were  respecta^ 
ble  and  fine  girls,  and  that  if  any 
man  were  the  cause  of  either  at 
them  becoming  pregnant,  he  would 
be  bound  in  honour  lo  marry  her  ; 
but  for  his  part  he  certainly  had  no 
such  intention.  The  learned  coun- 
sel, after  expatiating  with  his  usual 
ability  at  some  length,  proceeded 
to  call  his  first  evidence,  who  was 
Miss  Gregory.  Her  appearance 
highly  inrerested  the  court  in  her 
favour,  and  she  gave  her  evidence 
with  great  movlescy  and  sensibility- 
She  stated  that  she  was  24<  years  of 
age,  and  that  her  mother,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action,  h  a  widow 
living  in  Camelford,  independent 
of  any  business,  and  that  she  was 
of-  service  to  her  mother  in  house- 
hold affairs  ;  that  the  defendant  is 
a  surgeon,  who  three  or  four  years 
ago  came  to  reside  at  Camelford  to 
practise  in  his  profesiion ;  that  he 
had  coiisiderablc  business,  and  at- 
tended her  mother's  family  as  sur- 
geon and  apothecary.  That  he 
soon  began  to  pay  her  particular 
attention,  which  continued  till  Feb. 
1806,  when  upon  a  Sunday,  her 
mother  and  elder  sister  went  into 
the  country,  where  they  continued 
till  the  Tuesday  following,  leaving 
her  with  her  younger  sister  at 
home.  That  her  younger  sister 
went  to  the  methoJist  cliapel  about 
six  in  the  evenin?,  leaving  her 
alone,  as  she  was  prevented  by  in- 
disposition from  going  with  heri 
That  soon  after  her  sister  had  gone, 

the 
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the  defendant  came  into  the  par«  wonders.  What  bounds  can  be  pre* 
lour  where  she  y,'as  sitting  by  the  scribed  to  our  gratitiuie  -vshen  the 
£re»  and  after  some  improper  \w  benefits  you  have  recently  bestoived 
b£rties>  and  <<  using  her  very  ill/'  are  contemplated?  In  spite  of  your- 
he  completed  his  purpose.  Tliat  self,  sire,  the  base  sptnt  of  discord 
she  became  pregnant^  and  had  been  involved  you  in  a  fresh  contest  | 
delivered  or  a  female  child,  which  but,  covemi  with  laurels,  how  dis* 
is  since  dead.  (Here  she  burst  into  tinguished  has  been  your  victorious 
tears.)  That  her  mother  had  paid  career,  more  honoured,  if  possible, 
every  expense  attendant  on  her  un«  by  your  moderation  than  by  your 
fortunate  situation.  On  being  cross*  success;  by  the  nbble  sacrifices  you 
examined  by  Mr.  Pell  (who  was  as-  have  made  to  humanity,  than  by 
sisted  by  three  other  counsel),  slie  all  the  brilliaocy  of  your  triumphs* 
said  she  never  informed  the  de*  — Sire,  with  the  letum  of  peace, 
fendant  that  she  should  be  at  France^  and  all  the  nations  of  £n«^ 
home  the  day  the  offence  happen-  rope,  expect  from  you  a  reanima* 
ed  J  knows  one  Lot,  a  hatter,  and  ting  prosperity — the  happiness  of 
had  known  him  from  infancy,  but  the  people  shall  bless  yoa--*<^the  ap* 
he  was  gone  away  from  Camelford ;  probation  and  the  wishes  of  religion 
never  had  any  criminal  intercourse  will  every  where  accompany  yon  I 
with  him  or  any  other  person,  ex-  It  is  religion,  sire,  which  brings  the 
cept  the  defendant.  Witness  knows  consistpry  of  the  reformed  chnvch 
Mrs.  Rosevear,  of  Camelford,  who  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  to 
lives  near  her  mother's  house,  and  the  foot  oi  your  majesty's  thixme* 
has  three  sons ;  but  does  not  know  Vouchsafe  gracioudy  to  accept- 
tliat  Mrs.  R.  ever  objected  to  her  tlieirrespectml  homager  llieinore 
sons  coming  to  the  plaintiff's  house  they  are  already  hidebted  to  your  ^ 
on  account  of  its  ill  repute;  tliat  protecting  goodness,  th^  more  from 
she  never  said  **  it  was  no  wonder  you  tliey  venture  to  hope.  Sire,  it 
that  Rosevcar  came  so  often  and  hath  pleased  the  Kineof  kings  to 
staid  so  long  at  her  mother's  house,  she4  in  abundance  his  cnoicest  bless* 
since  he  had  no  peace  at  home  on  ings  over  ybu'.  The  roofs  of  our 
her  (the  witness's,)  account.*'  Mr.  temples  resound,  and  ever  shall  re« 
Dampier  now  called  Miss  Gregory,  sound,  with  those  prayers  and  songs 
the  younger  sister,  who  jcorrobo-  of  praise,  which,  dictated  by  sen- 
rated  the  former  part  of  her  sister's  timents  equally  pure  and  unchange* 
testimony.  A  private  conversation  able,  we  have  consecrated  to  your 
now  took  place  between  the  coun-  imperial  and  royal  majesty.'* 
sel  for  both  parties,  when  it  was  His  majesty  answered  this  speech 
agreed,  that  [twenty  pounds  da-  ia  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
mages  shduld  he  taken,  and  tlie  the  following  expressions  in  reply 
trial  closed.  have  been  recollected : 

11. — pA&is.  On  Sunday  last,  the        "I  accept  the  blessing  and  the 

consistory  of  the  protestant  cliurch  congratulation  of  the  consistory* 
being  admitted  to  an  audience,  their  .  You  owe  me  no  obligation ;  I  wish 

president*  M.  Marron,  addressed  not  men  to  think  themselves  indebt* 

the    emperor    in    the    following  ed  to  me,   because  I  have  been 

spefech  t —  merely  iust.      Conscience   is  not 

«    <*  Sire, — You  have  exhausted  sur*  within  ihe  jurisdiction  of  human 

prise  by  the  performance  of  new  laws.    T  guarapteetoyoa^formy* 

self 
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self  and  my  successors,  not  only  jesty's  band,   was  executed  in  a 

the  independence^  but  also  the  per-  masterly  manner  by  the  musicians 

feet  freedom  and  iiiviolability  of  of  the  chapel.     When  their  ma- 

your    worship.     Tho    protestants  jesties-returned  to  the  palace  of  the 

have  sdways  proved  themselves  to  Thuilleries,     they     received     tlic 

be  good  citizens,  and  faithful  sub*  same  testimonies  of  public  joy  and 

jectsof  thelaw.    Though  I  do  not  gratitude.    The  day  w^as  entirely 

pr(^ss  their  religion,  teU  them  that  occupied  with  public  games  and 

I  pl^ce  them  in  the  citxrle  of  my  fitesy  while  gaiety   was  displayed 

best  friends."  without  any  disorder.  In  the  even- 

16.— Yesterday,  the  day  of  the  ing,    there  was    an   assembly  at 

fAe^  his  majesty  having  received  court,  a  general  illumination,  and 

successively  her  majesty  the  em-  a.  concert  at  the  Thuilleries  ;  and  at 

press,  und  the  homage  of  tlie  prin-  ^me  o'clock  a  beautiful  display  of 

ces  and  the  princesses  of  his  family,  fire-works  upon  the  Pont  Neuf.— - 

of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  When  their  majesties  appeared  on 

ladies  and  oflkers  of  his  household,  tlie  great  balcony  of  tlie  Thuille- 

as  well  as  those  of  her  majestyj  and  ries,  to  hear  the  concert  and  see  tlie 

others  of  th^  princes,  ministers,  and  fire-works,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

great  officei%  of  the  empire,  the  di-  multitude  was  renewed,   and  the 

plomatic  body,  and  the  members  immense  numbers  tliat  filled  the 

of  the  first  corps  of  the  state,  pro-  garden  of  the  palace  made  the  air 

ceeded  to  the  metropolitan  church,  resound  witli  the  reiterated  shoutsof 

where  the  empress  had  arrived  be-  "  Long  live  the  emperor  1"  "  Long 

fore  him,  with  tlie  foreign  princes  live  the  empress !" 

and  the  principal  authorities.     The  '      ^ ,  .    ,      r-       a      i  ,- 

houses  in  all  tlie.  streets  through  Mmtrahy ^office,  Aug.  15. 

which  their  majesties  passed  were  A  letter  from  lord   Gardner  (in 

decorated   with  colours,    flowers,  which  he  strongly  recommends 

devices,  Sec.  while  a  considerable  that  meritorious  officer  captaia 

confluence .  of  citizens    expressed  Dilkesl  introduces  the  following: 

their  joy  and  affection  by   loud  /r .  Hi.  sleop  Ha%ard,  off  the 

acclamations.     The  metropolitan  Periuis,  Brehn,  July  Tl^ 

church  was  ornamented  with  tapes-  Sir,— I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in- 

trys   the  choir  and  the  principal  form  yott^    that  at  day-lij^ht  this 

seats  in  the  nave  were  occupied  by  moniing  sixteen  of  the  encmv's  ves- 

the  public  bodies  invited  to  the  ce-  sels  were   discovered    in  tne  en- 

remony.    Her  majesty  the  empress,  trance  of  the  Pertuis,  making  to 

the  princesses,  the  foreign  princes,  the  eastward.  It  being  nearly  calm» 

the  diplomatic  corps,  the  ladies  and  and  no  chance  of  the  ships  closing; 

officers  of  their  majesties*  house-  wiili  them,  I  made  a   signal  for 

hold,  occupied  the  tribunes,  which  boats  to  chase,  which  was  obeyed 

were   richly   decorated ;    a    groat  with  the  greatest  alacrity  by  the 

number  of  persons  of  distinction  fill-  brigs  you  honooved  me  with  pla- 

ed  the  other  part  of  the  choir  and  cing  under  my  command.     The 

the  nave,  while  tlie  body  of  the  boats  succeeded  in  capturing  nine 

church  below  was  filled  by  the  im-  chassc-jnatees,  two  of  them  bearing 

mense  crowd  that  assembled  on  the  pendanvs,  and  armed  with  two  4* 

occasion.  The  TV  Di^m  composed  '  pounders,    and  four  swivels ;   thfc 

by  ^L  Lesueur,  director  of  his  msf*  crews  of  the  whole  having  taken 

to 
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to  their  boats,  and  escaped  to  the 
shore  with  all  their  papers:  the 
tenth  vessel  was  scuttled  by  the 
tnemjf  and  sunk  just  as  the  boats 
were  taking  possession ;  the  re- 
jnaining  six  were  driven  on  shore, 
and  a  very  heavy  swell  settinpr  in, 
I  have  hopes  they  will  all  bulr^e. 
I  feel  additional  pleasure  in  this 
service  having  been  performed 
'without  any  of  the  brave  fellows 
employed  in  the  boats  being  hurt, 
though  under  a  heavy  fire  ol'  mus- 
ketry from  troops  on  the  beach. — 
I  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  list  of  the 
vessels  capturc4  thij»  morning  by 
the  boats  of  the  Hazard,  Conflict, 
Growler,  and  Colpoys,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  enemy's  vessels  that 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Ha- 
zard's and  other  boats  in  company, 
since  the  1st  of  April  last, 

Charles  Dilkes. 

French  vessels  taken  on  die  morn- 
ing of  July  ii7. 
Chasse-marces. — Les  Deux  Am  is, 
armed  with  two  4-pounders — Les 
Trois  Frcre  Horaces,  armed  with 
four  swivels — l-a  Veronique,  laden 
■with  wheat — Le  Sans  Parcil,  laden 
vith  wheat — La  Marie  Franco!  se, 
in  ballast — La  Marie  lyouise,  in 
ballast — La  Bonne  Janton,  in  bal- 
last— Le  Pascal,  in  ballast — Le 
Galible,  in  ballast — Name  un- 
known, sunk  by  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent falling  into  our  hands — Naine 
unknown,  armed  with  6  guns,  run 
on  shore  in  tlie  surf. 

Vessels  taken  and  destroyed  be- 

twcen  April  1  and  June  10. 
.  Sloops. — La    Rosalie    and    Le 
Jeune  Marie. 

Chasse-marees. — La  Petit  Marie 
— Le  Patriot — La  Mariannr — La 
Belle  Louise  Joseph 'i!C — La  Marie 
Fran^oise- — Name  ur. known,  simk 
by  the  batteries  aflcr  bc»Tig  taken 
possession  of,  C.  Dilkes. 


15. — ^The  finance  report,  which 
Mr.  Giles  was  ready  to  pre5;ent  to 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  last 
day  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, when  tlie  usher  of  tlie  black 
rod  unexpectedly  presented  himself, 
and  the  session  was  closed  bv  a  pio- 
rogaiion,  has  been  printed,  and 
laid  before  the  house  of  commons. 
The  principal  point  and  feature  of 
it  is  as  follows : 

••  The  evidence  received  during^ 
the  last  session,. contains  an  account 
of  two  transactions  in  the  pay-of- 
fice, of  a  most  irregular  and  im- 
proper kind,  which  were  disclosed 
on  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
accountant  in  that  office ;  by  whom 
it  was  stated  that  a  draft  for  7000/. 
payable  to  the  right,  hon.  Ttiomas 
Steele,  (at  that  time  one  of  the 
joint  pay-nftasters,)  or  bearer,  had 
been  drawn  by  the  cashier  on  the 
1 1th  of  May,  1 799,  under  the  head 
o^  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  and 
entered  in'  the  cash  account  of  the 
office,  with  Mr.  Steele's  receipt  as 
a  voucher;  and  that  another  sum 
of  12,000/.  was  dra\vn  for,  precisely 
in  the  same  m.anner,  and  receipt 
given  in  the  same  terms,  on  the  3d 
bf  July  1800.  Of  these  two  sums, 
the  first  was  not  repaid  until  the  3d 
of  February,  1807;  nor  the  latter 
until  the  8th  of  April,  with  the  in- 
terest  upon  both  sums,  from  the 
date  of  their  issue  to  that  of  their 
repayment,  amounting  to  7,590/. 
V3s. 

**  The  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Thomas ;  let- 
ters of  earl  Temple,  (one  of  the 
joint  paymasters  in  1 807)  addressed 
to'lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Rose,  and  lord  Harrowby ;  three 
minutes  of  the  lords  pf  the  treasury, 
directing  wliat  steps  should  be  ta- 
ken for  securing  the  sum  remain- 
ing due  (for  the  first  sum  had  been 
tepaid  previous  to  any  proceeding 
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of  the  board  of  treasury) ;  minutes 
of  the  paymaster-j^eneral  entered 
in  the  book  of  the  oiiice  ;  and  seve- 
nil  other  paoers,  are  inserted  at 
length  in  the  appendix,  thoagh  not 
perhaps  absohitely  necessary  for 
unucrstandin^  the.  subject,  that  no 
circumstance  which  has  reference 
to  tliis  busine«>s  niay  he  withiieid 
from  o:)-»^rvation.  But  the  part  to 
which  rhe  committee  think  it  most 
mntcriai  to  direct  the  attention  of 
tlic  home,  is  the  account  ij;iven  by 
Mr.  Steele  himself,  when  he  desired 
to  attend  the  former  committee  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1S07,  and  made 
bis  own  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  these  transac- 
tions. Ke  said,  *  tlie  two  sums 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  were 
issued  by  my  direction,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they 
•were  not  issued  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  I  thought,  as  others  did  at 
the  time,  that  1  had  full  autliority 
to  dircc'c  the  issues.  I  was  urged 
to  dp  so  by  private  considerations 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  which 
«p»erated  at  that  time  upon  my 
mind :  and  I  thouglil  that  by  di- 
recting them  to  be  issued  to  my- 
self, and  making  myself  responsi- 
ble for  them,  I  could  not  by  possi- 
bility incur  the  suspicion  of  conceal- 
ment or  fraud.  It  v/as  my  inten- 
tion that  they  should  have  been  re- 
placed in  a  very  short  time,  but  it 
was  net-in  my  power  to  accomphsh 
it :  they  remained  charged  against 
me  in  the  pay-oince  book  till  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  fcM-mer  of  these  ivs^o  sums  were 
'repaid  ;  and  the  whole  suLijc»ct  h;iv- 
ina:  been  brout^ht  latelv  4jnder  the 
consideration  ot  the  board  of  trea- 
sury, they  have  directed  me  to  re- 
pay the  remaining  sum  with  the  in- 
terest due  upon  botli  sums,  by  in- 
i^talroents,  at  stated  periods,  which 


I  have  enn:af^ed  to  do.  I  cannot 
take  upon  xnyself  to  defend  ray 
conduct  in  this  instance,  which  I. 
must  admit  to  have  been  incorrect, 
but  I  cor.solc  myself  with  thinking 
that  the  public  will  have  suffered  no 
loss.*'  And  being  asked,  whether 
he  knew  of  any  otlier  transaction  of 
the  s '^me  kind,  during  the  time  he 
was  in  the  pay-office,  he  said,  *  I 
do  not.'  And  being  asked,  whe- 
tlior  he  knew  ot  any  arrear  of  tlie 
like  nature  arisin'2^  from  the  trans- 
actions  of  any  former  paymaster, 
he  said,  •  I  certainly  do  not:* — 
And  being  asked,  whetlier  any  no- 
tice was  taken  of  this  transaction 
by  the  treasury,  previous  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  he  said,  *  I 
apprehend  it  was  not  even  known 
to  the  treasury,  previous  to  this 
year.'  And  being  asked,  whether 
any  notice  was  taken  by  any  public 
office,  he  said,  *  Not  to  my  know<» 
ledge.' 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  Mr.  Rose,  being  examined, 
said  that  the  facts  respecting  Mr. 
Steele  Were  not  communicated  to 
him  until  the  10th  of  February^ 
IHOGf  at  which  time  he  considered 
himself  as  entirely  out  of  office,  and 
could  not  interlere  officially,  but 
he  desired  Mr.  Thomas  to  write  to 
Mr.  Steele ;  he  also  had  a  conver- 
sation with  that  gentleman,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  him  upon  that 
subject,  the  answer  to  whicli  led 
him  to  rest  satisfied,  that  the  wliole 
matter  would  be  comnnmicated 
withoiit  dtliiy  to  lord  Grcnville  or 
the  paymaster-general.  The  re- 
port thv-'n  noiices  two  sums  of 
1 10,0v'J0/.  p;iid  to  Boyd  and  Co.  for 
services  which  failed  ;  the  former 
of  which  was  repaid,  and  the  second 
was  not,  but  is  still  in  a  course  of 
legal  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  tiie  bankruptcy  of  that  house.— 

The 
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The  report  concludes  with  sn^gesU  Cf own- court,  the  whole  of  which 

fiig  regulations  to  prevent  similar  wete    destrqfed.      Several  other 

ahuses.  houses  were  mat^alljr   dktnaged. 

Id^-^ExecuHon.  At  a  quarter  past  From  the  nafrowne«s  of  the  court 
eight  o'clock*  the  following  con-  where  tlie  fite  b)t>ke  ont,  and  of 
¥icts  #ere  executed^  pursuant  to  Crown-court,  gfeat  difficulty  was; 
their  sentence,  on  a  new  machine,  experienced  in  rendering  assistance, 
opposite  Newgate :— 'Oeorge  Finch  which  was  greatly  increased  by  a 
and  Wm.  Tomlihson,  for  return-  scanty  supply  of  water.  Pipes  were 
iDg  from  transportation,  and  Wm.  at  leneth  conveyed  f:^onl  die  en- 
Pearce,  for  horse-stealing.  Fmch  gines  urough  some  hoase^  in  Wa- 
and  Tomlinson  ascended  first  on  ter*lane,  and  about  half-past  five 
^le  scafibld,  with  firmness  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  fiames  were  got 
while  the  executioner  was  adjusting  under.  Thie  nouses  consumed  in 
the  ropes,  they  conversed,  turned  Crown-<:ourt  were  inhabited  b^  a 
round  to  gaze  on  tlie  surrounding  great  number  of  families,  many  of 
crowd,  and  were  launched  into  whom  are  by  this .  accident  re- 
eternity  while  in  the  act  of  shaking  duced  to  great  distress,  having  lost 
hands.  Pearce  did  not  possess  so  the  greater  part  of  their  fumittlre 
much  fortitude;— -he  could  scarcely  and  working  tools,  very  little  of 
stand,  his  trembling  limbs  reluc-  which  were  insured.  There  are 
tantly  performed  dieir  office,  and  several  remarkable  circumstanced 
he  did  hot  onca  eVen  raise  his  head  relative  to  the  premises  in  White 
after  he  ascended  the  scaffold.-^  Lion-court,  that  have  been  destroy-^ 
They  were-  all  very  well  ^dressed,  ed,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.— 
and  seemed  to  die  penitent.  A  re«  In  the  time  of  Richardson,  they 
port  has  been  circulated,  that  Finch  were  the  king^s  printing-office,  in 
auid  Tomlinson  were  the  men  who  which  were  printed  all  the  acts  ot 
cut  and  mangled  the  watcbmshn,  parliament,  5cc.  as  well  as  the  first 
4tc.  in  Holborn,  in  attempting  to  editions  of  the  popular  novels  of 
rob  a  waggon ;  but  it  is  fiuse  :^  the  that  celebrated  writer ;  some  nf 
robbeiT  took  place  in  May,  and  which,  through  the  improper  con-^ 
one  o/Ui«  above  unfortunate  men  duct  of  the  persons  in  the  office,  who 
did  not  escape  from  the  hulks  till  purloined  the  printed  sheets,  were 
June,  so  that  both  could  not  be  im-  published  in  Ireland  before  they 
plicated  in  that  affair.  fiad  appeared  in  England.     The 

^0. — A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  a  building  in  question  was  let  on  lease 

few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock,  a  few  years  ago  to  Messrs.  Swan 

in  the  premises^f  Messrs.  Swan  and  and  Son,  printers;  Messrs.  Henej 

Son,  printers,  in  White  Lion-coun,  and  Co.  ot  the  same  profession ;  and 

Fleet  street  (u  nam)w  court,  nesir  to  Messrs.  Birch  and  Son,  paper* 

Crown-court.)  The  fiames  commu-  staincrs ;  and  all  the  ground  floor, 

nicated  to  the  premises  of  Messrs.  pearly  100  feet  square,  were  the 

Heney  and  Co.  printers ;  Messrs.  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Crosby  and 

Birch  and  Son,  |)iiper-stainers  ;  and  co.  of  Stationers^-court,  in  which 

the  warehouse  ot  Messrs.  Crosby  were  deposited  all  their  extensive 

and  Co.  of  vStationers'-coui  t,  all  ci"  stock  of  new  quiro  books,  which 

which  were  parts  of  the  same  build-  could  Qot  be  contained  in  the  pre* 

ings;     and    to    seven    houses    in  mises  where  their  business  is  carried 

on. 
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on.    A  considerable  part  of  this 
property  was  insured  at  die  Phcsnix 
firewofHce*  as  well  as  their  interest 
io  the  lease  in  the  two  otl^er  offices; 
bat  Messrs*  Crosby  and  Co.  i^nll  ne- 
vertheless sustain  a  serious  loss,  in 
consequence  of  having,   within  a 
short  time,  removed  books  into  the 
premises  to  the  amount  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds ;  consisting  of 
the  various  stock,    cleared    from 
their  different  printers  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  fire.    The  property 
of  Messrs.  Heney  and  Co.  is  in«- 
suzed ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  tluit 
the  like  precaution  was  not  taken 
by  Messrs.  Swan  and   Son.     No 
part  of  the  stock  in  either  of  tlie 
prindng-officesy  or  in  Crosby  and 
Co.*s  warehouse  were  saved,  owing 
to  the  buildings  being  in  such  a  con« 
fined  situation :  and  such  was  the 
quantity  of  paper  destroyed,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  flames,  that  in 
the  morning  St.  James's  park  and 
part  of  Westminster  were  found 
strewed  with  pieces  of  burnt  paper, 
being  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  place  of  confla- 
gration.   The  fire  first  commenced 
ham  a  chimney  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Swan.     No  endeavour  was  made 
in  the  first  instance  to  extinguish  the 
fire,  through  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion, that  uie  best  way  of  clearing 
the  chimney  was  to  let  it  burn  out* 
It  was  found,  however,  when  too 
Ute  for  remedy,   that  the  flames 
had  communicated  to  some  wood* 
work  contiguous  to  the  chimney ; 
and  iji  a  houne   the  interior  divi- 
sions of  which  were  of  Inch  and 
plaster,  dry  deals,  or  old  wainscot, 
and  every  room,  more  or  less,  iilU 
ed  with  paper,  plain   or  printed, 
when  the  fire* got  head,  a  general 
coofiagration  was  scarcely  avoid- 
able. 


POLICE* 

21  .-^Bow^streft.  Evan  Evans  was 
charged  on  suspicion  of  stealing 
two  gold  seals,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Cockspur  street,  jewel'- 
ler.  On  Wednesday  the  prisoner 
wen^tO/the  prosecutor*s  shop,  said 
he  was  a  messenger  belonging  to 
the  secretary>of- state's  office,  and 
was  sent  by  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  that  office,  who  wished  to  pm-- 
chase  some  gold  seals,  and  lie  was 
to  take  him  some  to  look  at.  The 
shopman  sent  a  lad  with  him,  with 
instructions  either  to  bring  bark  the 
seals  or  the  money.  The  -prisoner 
conducted  the  lad  up  the  great 
staircase  of  the  Treasury,  towards 
the  sccretary-of-state's  office ;  and 
when  he  got  to  the  <ioor,  desired 
the  lad  to  give  him  the  seals,  and 
he  would  bring  them  back  tb  him» 
or  the  money,  which  the  lad  com- 
plied with.  The  prisoner  returned 
to  the  lad  in  about  a  minute,  and 
told  him  the  gentleoKin  was  stepped 
out,  and  would  return  in  about  half 
an  hour,  when  he  would  return  the 
seals  or  the  money,  and  the  lad  re- 
turned home.  On  Thursday  the 
{>rtsoner  called  at  another  shop  be- 
onging  to  Mr.  Rogers,  in  the 
Strand,  mounted  on  a  very  fiue 
horse,  and  saw  Mr.  R*  He  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  o{  his  liav- 
ing  got  the  seals  from  his  other 
shop,  on  Wednesday,  Ind  apolo- 
gised for  not  having  returned  tiiem 
or  the  money  ;  he  assured  htm  the 
seals  were  for  Mr.  Nepeani  tlie  son 
of  sir  Evan  Nepean,  who  had  gone 
out  of  town  very  unexpectedly. — 
Mr.  Rogers,  however,  ^lot  satisfied 
with  this  tale,  made  inquiries,  and 
found  diat  the  prisoner  was  not  a 
messenger  to  the  secretary-of-st4te, 
but  that  he  had  been  a  messenger 
to  tlie   Admiralty,  but  had  been 

discharged 
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discharged  about  three  years  since. 
Mr.  R.  could  not  learn  that  Mr. 
Nepean,  or  any  gentleman  belong- 
ing  to  the  secretary-of-state's  office, 
had  sent  for  any  seals ;  he  therefore  ' 
gave  information  at  this  ofiice.— » 
On  Friday,  Taunton,  the  officer, 
observed  the  prisoner  riding  in  the 
Park  on  a  very  handsome  horse, 
and  contrived  to  get  to  the  Horse 
Guards  before  him,  where  he  seized 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  office. — 
The  seals  belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers 
were  hanging  to  the  prisoner's 
watch.  Prisoner  said,  he  had  been 
known  to  sir  Evan  Nepean  twenty 
years,  that  he  had  got  him  ap- 
pointed a  messenger  to  tlie  Admi- 
ralty, and  persisted  that  Mr.  Ne- 
pean sent  him  for  the  seals;  he  said 
the  horse  he  rode  was  his  own,  that 
he  kept  it  in  his  stable^  with  ten 
others,  attached  to  his  house  in 
Pimlico,  and  that  he  was  shortly  to 
be  brought  into  parliament.  Mr. 
Nares  told  him  he  must  commie 
him  for  further  examination,  till 
Mr.  Nepean  could  attend. 

2S. — Died  at  her  house  at  Bromp- 
ton,  in  her72d  year,  Maria  duchess 
of  Gloucester.  Herdeatli  was  unex- 
pected, for  it  was  preceded  by  only 
a  short  indisposition.  She  has  sur- 
vived the  late  duke  almost  2  years,, 
his  royal  highness  having  died  Aug. 
25,  1805 ;  and  was  countess-dow- 
ager of  Waldcgrave  w  hen  she  mar- 
ked the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Sept. 
6,  1766.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  her  death  was  an  effusion  of  wa- 
ter into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. — 
Her  grace  had  been  incapable  of 
much  exertion  lately,  but  did  not 
complain  c^f  serious  indisposition  till 
the  19th,  wlien  her  symptoms  were 
such  as  to  occasion  some  anxiety, 
but  no  alarm.  On  the  morning  of 
the  22d,  |iowever,  after  having 
slept  nearly  six  hours,  she  was  seiz- 


ed with  great  oppression  and  dif* 
ficulty  or  breathing,  which  con* 
tinued,  with  but  little  mitigation, 
throughout  the  day,  and  at  length 
terminated  her  life.  The  duchess 
was,  with  the  exception  of  earl 
Cholmondeley,  the  only  surviving 
lineal  descendant  of  that  great  mi* 
nisterial  character  sir  Robert  Wal- 
polc,  K.  G.  Her  royal  highness 
was,  by  the  male  line,  the  grand- 
daughter,—the  noble  earl,  in  the  fe- 
fnale  line,  the  great«*grandson<— of 
sir  Robert. 

SoW'Streetf  2S.-Thomas  Westoo* 
proprietor  anddriver  of  aTumham- 
Green  stage-coach,  was  brought 
up  on  the  charge  of  stealing  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lingard, 
of  the  Roebuck  public-house,  on 
Tumham  Green,  on  Wednesday^ 
bank-notes  and  money  to  the 
amount  of  near  60/. 

Mrs.  Lingard,  in  her  testimony, 
alleged,  that  she  had  received 
from  her  husband,  on  Tuesday  last, 
four  bank-notes  for  lOL  each,  and 
three  for  '5/.  each,  which  she  in- 
elosed  in  a  small  round  box,  which 
she-put  into  a  drawer  belonging  to 
a  chest  of  drawers  in  her  bar ;  the 
prisoner  was  present  at  the  time, 
and  saw  her  lock  the  drawer.  The 
next  day,  about  two  o'clock,  she 
had  occasion  again  to  resort  to  the 
box,  and  to  put  into  it  5/.  in  silver, 
at  whicli  time  she  saw  the  notes. — • 
While  she  was  closing  the  drawer, 
the  prisoner  drove  up  to  the  door 
on  his  coach-box,  and  came  down* 
and  went  into  the  bar,  and  placed 
his  back  against  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers. Mrs.  L.  had  forgotten  the 
key  in  that  drawer,  .wheie  the  notes 
and  money  were  deposited,  and 
she  believed  it  was  not  even  locked. 
Her  attention  was  dh*ected  to  serve 
some  person  at  the  bar-door ;  and 
while  slie  was  giving  that  person 

change. 
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ehant»^e,  her  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  noise  calised  by  the  failing  of 
some  account- books  and  t:ible-linen, 
which  had  been  upon  the  drawers 
against  vrhfch  the  prisoner  placed 
his  back.  She  said  to  him,'"  Wal- 
ter,  what  are  yon  aSout  ?"  He 
made  no  answer,  but  immediately 
quitted  the  bar,  mounted  his  seat, 
^  and  drove  off  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  She  .  instantly  exiimin- 
ed  the  drawers,  and  missed  the 
notes  and  money  ;  and  her  suspi- 
cions naturally  falling  Kpon  tlie 
prisoner,  she  took  the  necessary 
steps  for  his  apprehension* 

The  prisoner,  In  his  defence, 
a^ked  Mrs.  Lin<*-ard,  if  there  \wcrt 
not  other  persns  in  the  bar  at  tJic 
time  ;  but  she  said  positively,  the*'^ 
trere  tia  other  persons  near  tlie 
drawers  at  the  time  but  the  pri- 
soner. 

He  was  fully  committed  for  trial, 
and  the  parties  bound  over  to  pro- 
secute. * 

The  prisoner  is.  We  understand, 
the  proprietor  of  three  stage- 
coaches, that  ply  on  the  same  ro;id. 

Evan  Evans  was  brought  up  for 
re-examination,  charged  with  steal- 
ing Cfold  seals,  to  the  value  of  nine 
guineas,  from  Mr»  Rogers,  under 
pretence  that  he  was  a  messenger 
belonging  to  the  secretary'K)f- state's 
©ffice,  and  that  he  was  sent  by  Mi*. 
Nepean,  son  of  sir  Evan  Nepean. 
Molyneux  Hyde  Nepean  of  Fig- 
tree-coUrt,  Temple,  attended,  and 
said  he  was  sir  Evan  Nepean's  son, 
knd  knew  the  prisoner  |  he  posi- 
tively swore  he  never  sent  the  pri- 
soner to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Rogers  for 
any  seals,  or  directed  him  to  come 
to  the  secretary-of-statc's  office  with 
any,  from  Mr.  Rogers  or  any  other 
person  J  and  further  saidj  that  he 
nad  not  seen  the  prisoner  for  dva 
or  six  years  past. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for 
1807. 


further  examination.     It  turns  out 
that  this  fellow,  since  his  dismissal 
from  the  Admiralty  as  a  me'^senger^ 
has  worn  his  medal,  and  passed  for 
a  messenger  in  London,  and  va« 
rious  parts  of  the  couniry,  and  ob* 
tained  goods  by  this  means.     Ho 
travelled   in   post-chaises    without 
paying,  borrowed  great  coats,  &c. 
frequently    asymin;^     the     name 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  aii.i  ot.->criesi)ectable 
messengers.     When   Jie    belonged 
to  the  Admlrilty,  his  oMravagant 
dress  and  mode  r.f  liviiT^  were  the 
subject  of  conversation.     He  was 
asked  once,  how  lie  managed  to 
afford  so  many  new  c]cA^v:^  ?     He 
very  composedly  answered,  that  he 
did  not  pay  lor  th^^m,  and  never 
intended  it.     His  introduction    to 
the  employment  ctf  a  spy  upon  the 
correspc/uding  soviety,  aiose  front 
his  being  a  prisoner  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  a  companion  to  Martin, 
the  attorney,  who  drew  up  the  re- 
solutions passed  at  Glial k  Farm,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  corresponding  so*, 
ciety :  at  this  time,  the  piisoner's 
wife  went  to  sir  E.  Nepean,  at  the 
secretary-of-siate*s  oflice,    to  give 
information  of  the  political  cabals 
held  in  the  prison,  and  what  passed 
at  them  ;  the  prisoner  pretending 
to  be  a  zealous  friend  ot  what  was 
passing  in  the  corresponding  soci* 
ct}'.     He  has  been  a  bankrupt  since 
he  was  tiisniiksed  from  the  Admi- 
ralty by  earl  Spencer, 

28. — Evan  Evans  underwent  an* 
other  examination,  when  a  new 
charge  was  made  against  him  of 
Uttering  a  forged  bill  of  exchange, 
purporting  to  be  accepted  by  tlie 
chevalier  Ruspini,  with  intent,  to 
defraud  Mr.  Patmore,  jeweller,  of 
Ludgate-hill.  Mr.  Patmore  said, 
that  on  the  ^th  instant  tha  prisoner 
came  to  his  shop,  and  looked  out 
a  gold  watch,  a  seal,  and  key,  and 
agreed  to  purchase  them  for  ten 

(N)  guineas; 
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guineas ;  and  in  payment  tendered  ness  in  a  very  particular  mannef; 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  10/.  lOi.  pur*  and  in  consequence  the  tnaetstrate' 
porting  to  be  drawn  upon,  and  ac-  and  Mr.  Stafford  proceeded  m  their 
cepted  by,    William  Ruspini,    of  examination,    on   Thursday    and 
Pall-mall.    The  prisoner  told  him  Friday  sc  nnight,  with  the  %vatch- 
he  was  a  king's  messenger ;   and  rtian,  the  warehouseman,  and  other 
the  bill  being  drawn  on  Mr.  Rus-  persons  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
pini,  the  dentist,  of  PalUmall,  and  the  biraking  out  of  the  fire.    They 
there  being  but  one  of  tliat  name  learned  that  no  person  had  beea  in 
in  Pall-mall,  he  had  no  doubt  it  tlie  warehouse  for  several  days  pre- 
was  the  chevalier,  and  accordingly  vious  to  the  fire,  nor  had  any  door 
took  the  bill.     R.  Cripps,  an  ap-  been  opened.     From  all  the  infor- 
prentice  to  Mr.  Patmore,  confirm-  mation  they  could  obtain,  there  is 
ed  the  above,   and  said,   that  in  no  doubt  but  that  the  warehouse 
about  a  week  afterwards,  the  pri-  was  wilfully  set  on  fire.     In  order 
soner  came  to  the  shop,  and  said-  more  eflFectually  to  prevent  the  re- 
he  had  broke  the  main-spring  of  currence  of  a  similar  artempt,  the 
the  watch  he  had  purchased  there;  guards  have  been  doubled,  a  guard- 
left  it  to  be  repaired,  and  requested  boat  rows  from  one  end  of  the 
the  loan  of  another  while  that  was  dock.yard  to  the  other  during  the 
repairing:  he  accordingly  lent  him  night,  all  egress  from  the  lower 
a  silver  watch.     Taunton,  the  ofh-  gate  of  the  dock-yard  is  denied  to 
cer,  produced  tliL»  watch  he  found  any  person  of  whatever  situatton, 
upon  the  prisoner,  when  he  appre-  ana  no  person,  not  even  those  be- 
hendcd  him,  which  proved  to  he  longine  to  the  yard,  will  be  ad- 
die  same  which  Mr.  Patmore's  ap-  mitted  into  it  after  nine  o*clock. 
prentice  had  lent  him.     The  che-  jj  -    i,     jv       >       o/» 
valier  Ruspini  said   his    Christian  AdmtraUy  office,  Aug.  29. 

name  was  Bartholomew  ;    he  re-  Clyde^  off  Fnamp^  Aug,  2S. 

sided  in  Pall-mall ;   that  he  has  a  Sir, — I  this  morning  observed  a 

son  whose  name  is  William,  hut  he  coastirtg  sloop  passing  along  die 

does  not  reside  in  Pall-mall ;  and,  enemy's  shore  from  the  westward, 

after  inspecting  the  bill  and  accept-  witl^  a  very  light  breeze,  an^  ordcr- 

ance,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  ed  licut.  Strong,  with  the  boats  of 

not  his  son's  writing.     The  accept-  thi^  sloop,  to  intercept  her  between 

ance  beint;;  in  red  ink,  and  the  pri-  Ypont  and  Fecamp.     She  ran  on 

soner  having  said  he  was  present  shore  near  the  former  place,  the 

when  his  son  accepted  the  bill  in  batiery  of  which  opened  a  fire  tn 

his  house,  he  positivt'ly  s'^vorc  he  the  boats  on  approaching :  she  was. 

never  kept  any  red  ink  in  his  house,  besides,  defended  by  two  parties  of 

and  that  he  never  was  present  when  mcu  with  musketry,  one  stationed 

his  son  accepted  this,  or  any  other  on   the   beach,   the  other  on  the 

bill.     The  prisoner  was  committed  cliffs,  as  well  as  by  a  Bcld-piece  and 

for  further  exaniin:itic»n.  mortar.     The  fire  of  musketry  was 

The  suspicious  circumstances  un-  silenced,  and  the  men  dispersed, 

der  which  the   tire  at  the  hemp  by  a  few  stead/  voUies  from  our 

warehouse  in  Chatham  dock-yard  boat's;     and    tlK>ugh    these    were 

happened,  induced  lord  Hawkes-  struck  in  several  places,  the  sloop 

bury  to  direct  Mr.  Read  to  go  to  was  towed  oi?  without  a  man  oa 

CU;uh^Czn  to  investigate  the  bu^i-  our  side  being  hurt,  notwithstand- 
ing 
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ing  the  tide  forced  them  to  cros^ 
'With  her  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of 
decamp  at  point-blank  distance.^**- 
She  is  named  Les  Trots  Soeurs*  of 
Caen^  laden  with  plaster  of  Paris^ 
sokd  bound>  I  believe^  to  Boulogne ; 
but  no  papers  were  found  on  board 
her.  1  cannot  praise  too  higkly 
the  conduct  of  lieut.-  Strong  in  this 
little  affair  $  and  I  learn  from  him* 
'With  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that 
every  commendation  is  deserved 
by  the  other  officers  and  men  em- 
ployed.       I  amy  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  OwEw. 

SEPTEMBER. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  DVCHEf  S  OF 
dLOUCESTEIU 

1. — About  half-past  one  o'clock, 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  duchess 
of  Gloucester  were  removed  from 
the  family    residence  at   Bromp* 
ton,  f(ir  interment  in  Sc  George's 
chapel^  Windsor.     About   six  ill 
the    morning    the    volunteers    of 
Brompton  and    Kensington   beat 
to  arms.     After  assembling,  to  a 
mani  on  parade,  they  proceeded  to 
the  court-yard  of  Gloucester  lodge, 
with  muffled  drums,  £cc.     About 
eleven  arrived  the  hearse,  and  six 
mourning  coaches^  and  six.     Soon 
after  twelve  appeared  the  dukes 
of   York    and  Clarence's  private 
coaches,  with  six  horses  to  each ; 
the  duke  of  Gloucester's  chariot 
and   six;    the  dushess's     (decea. 
sed)  coach  and  six  ;  and  the  prin- 
cess   Sophia's.      About   half*past 
twelve    the  attendants    began  to 
form  the  procession,  and  the  caval- 
cade commenced,  preceded  by  the 
volunteers  with  the  usual  insignia 
of  respect  observed  on  such  ilielan* 
choly  occasions  ;  the  band  playing. 
With  muffled  drums,  <*thc  Dead 
MiU'ch  in  Saul."     Ten  horsemen 
preceded  tiie  hearse,,  and  the  usual 
tnutcs  attended  ;  behind  the  coach 


belortgirig  to  the  deceased  stood  six 
footmen^  and  four  behind  that  cf 
the  duke  of  Gloucester.  THe  pro- 
cession moved  slowly  to  Brentford, 
where  the  volunteers  where  rdieved 
by  thoSe  of  the  latter  district,  in- 
cluding the  isleworth.  It  was  not 
until  the  procession  reached  Staines 
that  the  feathers  and  escutcheons 
Were  placed  on  th^  hearse^  &c.  thus 
fconforming  to  the  etiquette  observ- 
ed at  the  funeral  of  the  late  duke. 
The  procession  reached  Windsor 
about  half-past  eiijht  o'clock.  The 
funeral  took  place  by  torch  light. 
It  was  received  by  all  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  tlie  choir,  who  sang 
the  funeral  services.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  the  chief  mourner. 
-  His  highness  was  followed  by  seve^ 
ral  of  tlie  duchess's  relations  and 
particular  friends.  The  funeral 
service  was  performed  by  the  dean 
of  Windsor.  In  conseouence  of 
particular  injunctions  left  by  her 
nighness,  the  ceremony  of  laying 
in  state  did  not  take  place. 

2. — A  vessel,  upon  a  new  and 
curious  construction,  projected  by 
lord  Stanhope,  has  undergone  the 
inspection  of  several  gentlemen 
skilled  in  naval  architecture.  It 
some  time  since  suggested  itself  to 
his  lordship,  that  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  a  ship's  missing  s.tays^ 
as  it  is  termed,  might  be  obviated^ 
and  that  vessels  might  be  navigated 
in  a  better  way  than  tliey  are  at 
present.  His  lordship  set  about  tlic 
investigation,  and  has  produced  a 
Vessel  that  will  at  all  times  answer 
the  helm  $  and  while  there  vs  a  plank 
standing  will  be  perfectly  .manage- 
able at  sea.  It  is  by  a  sort  of  lee- 
board,  affixed  on  eicli  side  the 
ship's  waist,  which  his  lordsliip 
terms  gills>  ami  which  are  so  ma- 
naged as  to  give  the  required  di- 
rection;    The  vessel  is  also  built 
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vrithout  a  keel,  his  lordship  being 
of  opinion  th.it  that  part  of  a  ship 
prevents  its  vclocit)'-  through  the 
.ti'ater,  from  the  increased  resist- 
ance it  produces. 

10. — BeW'Strcet.  G.  Palmer,  a 
sorter *of  let te IS  in  the  (rcncial  post- 
oiiice.'was  charged  with  stealing  a 
40/.  bank  note  from  a  letter  in  the 
post-office,  and  Josej^i  Inman  with 
receiving  the  same.  It  appeared 
that  a  letter  was  put  into  the  post- 
oflicc,  vith  a  4-0/.  bank  note  in  it, 
directed  to  a  person  at  Oakham p- 
ton;  on  the  5th  of  AiiiJ;ust,  and 
ought  to  have  arrived  at  that  place 
on  tlie  7th  J  but  not  coming  to 
hand,  information  was  given  at  the 
post-office,  and  tlie  agents  sent  a 
description  of  the  note  to  th^  bank, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  it  had 
been  paid  in  on  die  7th  of  August, 
and  six  5L  and  five  ?/.  notes  given 
m  exchange  for  it.  On  examining 
the  indorsement  and  tlie  hand-writ- 
ing of  the  sorters  oji  duty  on  the 
5Lh  of  August,  suspicion  fell  upon 
the  prisoner;  in  consequence  of 
^•hich,  Mr.  Parkin,  the  solicitor  to 
tlie  post-office,  and  the  officers 
went  to  his  lodging  inTook*s-conrt, 
Cursitor-strcot,  and  took  him  into 
custody.  Inman  was  with  him, 
whom  tJiey  likewise  took  into  cus- 
tody ;  and  it  appeared  that  three 
of  the  5/.  notes  which  had  been  paid 
by  the  bank  in  exchange  for  the 
40/,  he  paid  to  Mr.  Steventon,  in 
the  Strand.  Palmer  declared  his 
innocence  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  and  signed  tlie  accoimt  lie 

fave  with  a  deal  of  cornpcsure. — 
nman  stated,  that  on  the  3d  or 
4th' of  August,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Covent-garden  ma?feet  to 
purchase  vegetables,  in  Burlington- 
gardens  he  picked  up  A  twisted 
piece  of  paper,  which  he  supposed 
contained  thread  or  tape,  but  on 
opening  k  he  disco vered  f^ur  5/. 


bank  notes,  three  of  wh^h  he  paid 
to  Mr.  Steventon.  He  said  he  had 
known  Palpier  about  a  year  a&d  a 
half,  and  he  was  in  Palmer's  apart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
u  green  cloth  to  clean  it.  Mr.  Par- 
kin told  him  that  it  was  impossible 
his  account  could  be  true,  as  he 
said  he  found  the  notes  on  the  dd  or 
4th  of  Angnst,  whereas  they  weit 
7K)t  issued  from  the  bank  till  the 
7th :  he  however  persisted  in  his 
statement,  and  signed  it  with  firm* 
ress.  He  was  committed  for  furth- 
er examination  to  New  Prison, 
and  Palmer  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection. 

IB.— Dreadful  Event.  In  the 
morning,  about  ten  minutes  before 
eight,  the  cornmg  mill,  ifonnlng 
part  of  the.  royal  powder  works, 
near  Farersham,  blew  up  widi  a 
dreadful  explosion ;  and  six  men 
who  were  at  work  in  the  miU  at  the 
time,  and  three  horses,  fell  victims 
in  consequence.  By  what  accident 
the  explosion  took  place  is  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  ruin 
and  devastation  it  occasioned  is 
scarcely  to  be  described  ;  thebuild- 
tp.^  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
the  timbers  splintered  and  dispersed 
in  ever^  direction  to-  some  rods  di- 
stance, and  the  massive  press  and 
mill-wheels  displaced  and  thrown 
many  feet  distant  from  their  ori- 
ginal position ;  the  treei  in  the  vi- 
cinity were  much  torn  and  disfigiit- 
ed,  and  a  building  called  the  Fe- 
ceiving  House,  separated  from  the 
mill  only  by  a  slight  plantation, 
was  also  damaged ;  fortunately  it 
\ras  empty,  or  the  consequence 
must  have  been  dreadful.  The 
quantity  of  composition  contained 
in  the  mill  was  8M)lb.  tiie  usnal 
chnrgc  received  twice  a  day  fnmi 
tlie  grinding  house  ;  and  die  niais- 
tcf  worker  had  left  the  mill  just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  prior  to  the  ex- 
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plosion.  The'  names  of  the  suf- 
ferers, were  John  Scott,  William 
£Iliott,  John  Sampson,  who  were 
married ;  Geo.  Blunn  and  Daniel 
Tappenden,  'who  were  each  mar- 
Tied  and  Jiad  two  children ;  and 
Andrew  Shilling,  unmarried,  who 
has  left  considerable  property  in  the 
funds. 

OLD  BAILEY. 

2!.-— Edward  Gilson  stood  capi- 
tally indicted  for  wilfully  and  felo- 
niously setting  fire  to  a  certain 
house,  then  in  his  possession,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  corporationof 
the  London  Assurance  Company, 
on  the  5th  of  August  last.  Tlie 
prisoner  was  also  charged,  in  a 
third  count  of  the  same  indictment, 
•  with  having  set  fire  to  it  with  intent 
to  injure  the  lalndlord  and  lessor  of 
the  said  premises.  After  a  trial  of 
great  length  Mr.  Justice  Heath  re- 
capitulated the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
•who  found  the  prisonf?r  guilty,'  on 
the  two  first  counts  in  the  indict- 
ment;  but  judgmenc  was  respited. 
The  trial  lasted  ?iv^  hours. 

22. — ^James  Bullock  was  indicted 
for  that  he,  having  been  duly  de- 
clared a  bankrupt,  unde^r  the  great 
.  seal  of  England,  and  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy  having  been  in  con- 
sequence duly  issued  against  his 
estate  and  effects,  did  feloniously 
conceal  and  embezzle  property  in 
his  possession,  to  the  amount  of 
800/.  with  intent  tc  defraud  the  as- 
signees under  the  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  trial  occupied  the 
court  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon.  The  pri- 
soner, in  defence,  entered  into  a 
'  long  statement  of  his  situation.— 
He  argued  that  Jae  had  not  become 
a  bankrupt,  nor  had  been  made 
one  according  to  the  due  and  strict 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Heath  gbscrved,  that 
he  had  seldom  seen  a  case  moi-e 


apparent  or  more  clearly  made  out. 
The  fact  of  tlie  prisoner  lodging  his 
money  with  Messrs.  Farqulua  and 
Herries,  under  -.the  feigned  name 
of  Brown,  was  a  thing  that  no 
honest  bankrupt  would  have  done. 
Besides,  the  prisoner  had  not  dis- 
avowed the  commission  issued  a- 
gainst  him  ;  and  therefore,  upon 
every  ground  tliat  he  could  possibly 
suggest  to  his  own  mind  in  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,  there  appeared  to  him 
to  be  no  pretence  for  the  defence 
he  had  attempted  to  set  up. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  returned  with  a  verdict 
of  Guilty — death. 

24'. — -This  day  the  sessions  ended, 
when  sentence  of  dedth  was  passed 
on  J.  Green,  for  stealing  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house ;  A.  Munro,  for  shoot- 
ing at  Emily  Wyatt  Dobbs ;  Mary 
Duffy  and  Robert  Smith,  alias  Ro- 
bert Utting  Smith,  for'  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  having  before 
been  convicted  of  a  si  milar  offence  ; 
G.  Hurst,  for  a  hlgliway  robbery  ; 
Catherine  Forrester  for  stealing 
goods  privately  in  a  shop;  Eliza 
Kelly,  for  stealing  goods  from  the 
perbon;  J.  Cotter,  \ox  stealing +7/. 
and  upwards  in  a  dwelling-house  ; 
and  J.  Bullock,  for  emhezzhng  his 
effects  to  defraud  his  creditors. 

Elizabeth  Dudley  and  Richard 
Steinbank  were  ordered  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  l^ 
years  ;  and  29  for  seven  years  ;  se» 
ven  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  house 
of  correction  at  C1orl:oiiwell  for  one 
year ;  28  in  the  sume  p;-.u)l  for  six 
months  ;  nine  in  New^;ate,  for  va- 
rious periods  ;  three  to  oe  privately 
and  tiiree  publickiy  wiiipped  ;  two 
judgment  respited  ;  anvl  40  were 
dijicfiarged  by  procLiiTi-.aion. 

When  rht;  clerk  <  f  the  .'fiaigns 

asked  the  prisoners,  what  they  Jiad 

to    say    why  jad«rn^ent      'f  death 

should  net  be  passed  ir.).)n  th.fi:, 

(N  3)         ^  Bullock, 
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BuUockt  the  bankrupt,  addressed 
the  court  in  arrest  of  judgmenti 
and  presented  a  string  of  leg^d  ob« 
jectionsy  which  he  wished  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judges.  The  re« 
corder  told  him  tliese  objections 
had  been  fully  considered  on  his 
trial,  and  he  must  proceed  to  the 
performance  of  1ms  p4inful  duty. 
He  then  pronounced  sentence ;  af» 
ter  which  Bullock  once  piore  ad- 
dressed the  court,  He  s^td  the 
judee's  speech  had  suuk  deep  into 
Is  heart,  and  p;\rticularly  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  distress 
SMid  misery  of  those  relatives  and 
friends  he  and  his  unhappy  fellows 
xpight  leave  behind  them.  It  was 
^  dreadful  consideration ;  and  urged 
him  ouce  more  to  solicit  a  merciful 
representation  of  his  case  to  his  so- 
vereign. Life,  he  said,  was  of  lit- 
tle consequence  to  himself — he 
could  resign  it  with  firmness — hvlt 
a  regard  ior  his  'Nvife  and  friends 
made  him  anxio}^  to  pieserve  it, 
and  to  ask  that  mercy  which  other- 
wise he  should  be  wholly  indifferent 
about. 

By  the  sixty-fourth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  society  of  methodists, 
it  appears,  from  the  returns,  that 
an  increase  of  8499  members  has 
been  made  to  the  sppioty  v,ithin 
these  kingdoms  in  the  course  of  tjie 
last  year  ^ — a  number  materially 
exceeding  the  increase  in  any  for- 
mer year.  Thirty  preachers  have 
this  year  been  admitted  on  trial, 
Upwards  of  50  new  chapels  are  to 
be  built,  and  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety are  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

28. — ^Thc  new  sheriiFs,  attended 
by  the  heads  of  their  respective 
companies,  proceeded  in  state  from 
Draper's  Hall  to  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  from  thence,  accom- 
panied by  ihc  lord  mayor,  alder- 
i\:Qih  ^^(1  city  piHcers,  topuildhall^ 


liPhere,  after  die  usual  formalitiei* 
Christopher  Smith,  esq.  citizen  and 
draper,  and  Richard  PblUipSv  esq. 
citizen  and  stationer,  were  sworn 
in  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  L|ODdon« 
and  sheriffs  of  the  county  oif  Mid-, 
dl^sex. 

Tuesday  being  Miclv^elmas-day, 
there  was  a  common  hall  assembled 
at  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  chief  magistrate  for  the 
ensuing  year,  when  John  Ansley» 
esq.  alderman  and  leather-sellert 
one  of  the  candidates  sent  up  bj 
their  choice,  was  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  lord  mayor  for  the  ensniag 
year.  The  lord  mayor  elect  tbea 
came  forward  to  express  his  thanks, 
for  the  high  honour,  &c.  wliich  he 
did  in  the  accustomed  phrases. 

30. — A  comet  made  its  appea-. 
ranee  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in 
the  neighbourhood  cf  London.-— 
Its  place  formed  nearly  a  right  an- 
gle "with  the  bright  star  Arctunis, 
'and  the  elegant  constellation  Coro- 
na, or  the  Northern  Crown,  and 
set  almost  due  west  about  eight 
o'clock.  Its  appearance  to  the  na- 
ked eye  was  that  of  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  having  a  very  di- 
stinguishable bean;i  of  light  or  nebu- 
losity, extending  to  the  left  or  south 
of  its  body,  of  about  a  foot  or  18 
inches  in  length.  The  colour  of 
the  whole  was  very  white.  It  con- 
tinued visible  about  2  months. 

OCTOBER. 

2.— A  court  martial  was  held  on 
board  the  Salv;Klor  del  Mundo,  in 
Hamoar.e,  Plymouth,  on  charm 
exhibited  by  captain  Dilkes,  of  his 
majesty's  sliip  Hazard,  against 
Wm.  Berry,  first-lieut.  of  tlie  said 
ship,  for  a  breiich  of  the  2d  and 
29th  ax  tides;  the  former  respect- 
ing uncleanr«ess  and  the  latter  the 
hori  id  crime  which  delicacy  forbids 
us  to  mentign,    T.  Qibbs,  a  boy 

belonging 
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belonging  to  the  ship,  proved  the 
offence^  as  charged  to  have  been 
oommitted  Aug.  23,  .1807.  Seve* 
ral  other  witnesses  were  called  in 
corroboration;  among  whom  was 
£ltz.  Bowden>  the  Tittle  female, 
who  has  been  on  board  the  Hazard 
these  eight  months.  Curiosity  had 
prompted  her  to  look  through  the 
key-hole  of  the  cabin  door,  and  Jt 


down  the  pillars  on  which  a  vat 
containing  2071  barrels  of  beer 
stood ;  the  vat  fell,  and  the  flames 
were  extinguished  by  the  torrent  of 
beer  which  flowed  frnm  the  vat, 

15- — Near  the  close  of  die  per- 
formance at  Sadlers  Wells,  some 
persons  in  liquor,  quarreling,  ex- 
claimed **  a  fight  J  a  fight ! " — This 
was  mistaken  for  a  cry  of  *«  fire ! 


» 


was  thus  she  became  possessed  of    and  in  an  instant  the  whole  house 


the  evidence  ^he  gave.     She  \vzs 
dressed  in  a  long  jacket  and  blue 
trowscrs.      The    evidence    being 
heard  in  support  of  the  charges, 
and  tlie  prisoner  not  being  prepared 
to  enter  upon  his  defence,  he  beg- 
ged  time,  which  the  court  granted, 
until  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday,  at 
which  hour  the  court  assembled 
again  ;  and  having  heard  what  the 
prisoner  had  to  offer  in  his  defence, 
and    maturely    and    deliberately 
weighed  and  considered  the  same, 
the  court  were  of  opinion  that  the 
charges  had  been  fully  proved,  and 
did  adjudge  the  said  Wm.  Berry  to 
be  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  such 
one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  and  at 
sQci^  time,  as  the  right  hon.  the 


was  thrown  into  confusion.     The^ 
people  in  the  gallery,    pit,     and. 
boxes,  all  thronged  to  the  doors, 
and  in  tlieir  eagerness  to  escape, 
fell   over  one  "  another  :     but   tlie 
principal  pressure  w;is  on  the  gal- 
lery  staircase,    where  iiO  persons 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.— 
Indeed  no  one  was  killed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house.     It  was  in 
vain  the  performers  and  the  ma- 
nagers assured  the  audience  liiat 
they  had  nothing  to  fear ; — that  the 
alarm  was  a  false  one,  and  that 
there  was  no  fire.     The  managers 
even  attempted  to  address  the  au- 
dience through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
but  in  vain,  the  tumult  continued ; 
a  horrible  discord  of  screams,  oaths. 


commissioners    of   the   admiralty  and  exclamations  reigned  through- 

shall  direct.     Sir.  J.T.  Duckworth  out,  and  the  people  still  hurried  to 

was  the  president.     The  prisoner  get  clear  of  die  theatre.     Some, 

was  executed  Nov.  ]  •  finding    the    avenues    completely 

7.-— At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  choked  up,  dropped  from  the  gal- 

a  fire  was  discovered  at  Mr.  Whit-  lery  into  the  pit,  and  not  one  of 

bread's  brewery,  in  ChiswelUstreet.  those  who  so  made  their  escape  was 

From  the  vast  extent  of  the  premi-  injured ;   others  forced  their  way 

ses,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wood  through  the  private  passages  into 

which    it    contains,    the   greatest  the    theatre,   and    descended    tlie 

alarm  was  spread  among  the  neigh-  stage.     The  managers  were  alike 

boars.     But  fortunately  the  flames  active  on  the  outside  of  the  theatre. 


were  subdued  before  they  had  done 
aay  very,  material  damage.  A 
numbor  of  engines  were  on  the  spot 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fire ;  but  it  is  rather 
lingular  that  the  flames  contributed 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  extinguish* 
ing  oi  themsuves  \  for  they  burned 


and  jstationed  persons  at  the  several 
doors  to  take  care  of  those  who 
might  be  found  fainting  in  the 
crjowd,  or  should  need  assistance. 
Near  thirty  persons  were  presently 
brought  into  the  proprietors^ 
room,  eighteen  of  wh«m  were 
wholly  deprived  of  life,  and  the 
(N  4)  remainder 
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r^inainder  in  a  state  of  apparent 
death.  By  llic  timely  arrival, 
however,  of  medical  assistance, 
many  were  saved ;  and  among  tlie 
number  was  an  athletic  man,  who 
had  been  laid  out  among  the  dead, 
btit,  being  let  blood,  and  suddenly 
reviving,  looked  round  him,  and 
the  first  object  that  struck  him  was 
his  wire,  lying  dead  beside  him. 
The  poor  fellow  became  frantic, 
and  was  ca?Tied  away  in  a  state  of 
iiesperatr;n. — Two  women  were 
rcmoveu  wirh  fractured  l«mbs,  griC 
of  whom  could  just  articulate  that 
she  lived  at  tlie  Temple  cotTee- 
house.  Many  others  were  sent  oil 
to  the  London  hospiial,  and  the 
neighbourhood  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  alarm.  The  friends 
of  the  individuals  killed  or  wour.d- 
ed,  continueci  coming  during  the 
whole  of  the  night.  On  the  first 
cry  of  fire,  though  they  knew  the 
alarm  to  be  fulse,  the  managers 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  u.'jed  every  precaution 
to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  a  benefit  night,  and 
the  house  was  supposed  to  have 
had  near  ^2000  persons  in  it. 

The  Cltrkenweil  volunteers  at- 
tended on  Fridiiy  morning,  to  keep 
tlie  mob  from  entering  the  theatre ; 
and  at  ten  o*clock,  George  Hodg- 
son, esq.  the  coroner  for  the  di- 
strict, attended  witli  his  jury, ,  in 
tlie  pioprietors*  room,  who  having 
iirst  i:i«^prcted  the  tlieatre,  and 
found  t]i;it  no  fire  had  taken  place, 
nor  any  part  of  the  building  given 
way,  pn^cecdod  to  take  a  view  of 
the  folic Avn.g  br^diej;,  which  lay 
dedd  in  thn  "".ousc:— 

1.  Jv'hn  L.J b don,  aged  20,  of  No. 

7,  l'«lUyard,  Temple  Bar. 

2.  Rvb'.'ccii  Ling,  Bridge  cotut, 
Cimrun-rov/,    Westminster. 

8.  iidw.  inland,  aged  28,  No.  I:J, 
iiear-st.  Leicciter-fidds. 


4.  John  Greenwood,  Xing-streeti 

Hoxton-square. 

5.  Sarah   Chalkelcy,  of  No.  24, 

Oxford  Road, 

6.  Roda  Wall,  aged    16,  of  llie 

Crooked  Bill,  Iloxt^n. 

7.  Mary  ■  Evans,    JIarket-street, 

Shored  itch, 

8.  Caroline     Terrill,    Plough-st. 

WhitechapeL 

9.  William  Pincks,  aged   17,  of 

Hoxton-market. 

10.  James     Phelliston,    aged    30, 

White-Lion  str.   Pentonvillc. 

11.  Edw.  Clements,  aged  13,  Pa- 

radise-court, Battle-bridge. 

12.  J.  Gloves,  a  servant  with  Mr, 

Taylor,  Hoxton-square, 

13.  Benjamin  Price,  a  lad  about 

12    years    old,  of  No.    33, 
lanie-strcct,  Leadenhall-it, 
14".  Eliz.  Margaret  Ward,  No.  20, 
Plum-street,  Bloomsbury. 

15,  Lydia  Carr,  No.  2J,  Peerless 

Pool,  City  Road, 

16.  J.  Ward,  aged  16,  Glass-houso 

yard,  Goswell  street. 
IT.  Charles  Judd,  aged  20,  Ar* 

tillery-lane,  Bishopsgate-st. 
18.  Rebecca  Saunders, 9 >eai sold, 

No.  12,  DraperVbuiidiugs, 

London  Wall, 
The  persons  who  had  caused  tlic 
alarm,  and  who  it  was  proved  were 
very  riotous  were  afterwards  tried, 
for  the  same  and  convicted.  They 
\^ere  sentenced  to  imprisonment* 

20. — Dreadful  murder.  Mr.  Bore- 
ham,  a  respecuU>le  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  has  been  many 
y^ars  a  resident  at  Hoddesdon :  his 
house  is  on  the  declivity  of  the  bill 
beyond  that  town,. about  ':!00  yaids 
from  the  market-house,  lie  hud  ibur 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Warner,  brass-founder,  of 
tlie  Crescent,  Kingsland-rcKid,  and 
also  of  the  Cift^cepc,  Jewin-street. 
Mrj/.  W^arner  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  her  J)arcnts  for  several  days; 
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andxtn  Tuesday  evening,  a  Mrs, 
Hummerstone,  who  superintended, 
as  housekeeper,  the  business  of  the 
Black  Lion  at  Hoddesdon,  vras  at 
Mr.  Boreham*s  house,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  ijivitation;  to  spend 
the  evening  with  the  family.  The 
company  assembled  in  the  parlour 
were,  Mr.   Borcham,  a  very  old 

fentleman,  affected  by  the  palsy ; 
is  wife,  four    daughters,    Anne, 
Elizabeth,  Surah,  and  Mrs.  War- 
ner*— About  a  quarter  past  nine, 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  very  loud 
noise  at  the  back  of  the  house.     It 
proceeded  from   some    person  in 
dispute  with    the  servant^woman, 
Elizabeth   Harris,  and  who   was 
insisting  to  get  into  the  house.    He 
proved  to  be  Thomas  Simmons,  a 
young  man,  about  twenty,  xwho 
had  been  servant  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Boreham  for  about  two  years 
last  past,  but  from  which  he  had 
been  very  recently  dismissed,  and 
was  emplo^d  in  the  brewery  of 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Co.  at  Hod- 
desdon.     This    young    'man,    it 
seems,  had,   while  in  the  family, 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  servant, 
Elizabeth  Harris,  who  was  many 
years  older  than  himself;  but  the 
symptoms  of  a  ferocious  and  un- 
governable temper,  which  he  had 
frequently  displayed,  had  induced 
his  mistress  to  dissuade  the  wo- 
man from  any  connection  with  him ; 
and  this  violent    disposition    had 
led  also  to  his  dismissal  from  tlie 
family.     He  had  been    heard  to 
vow  vengeance  against  Elizubeth 
Harris  and  the  eldest  Miss  Bore- 
ham  ;  and  on  Tuesday  night,  at 
the  hour  already  stated,  he  made 
his  way  into  the  farm-yard,  and 
from  thence  into  an  interior  court 
called  tlie  stone-yard.     Elizabeth 
Harris,  on  seeing  his    approach, 
retired  within  a  scullery,  and  shut 
(!}c    door  agaiubt   Jiinfi.    He  ilc^f 


manded  admittance,  which  she  rew  4 
fused;    high     words    accordingly 
arose;  and  he  plunged  his  hand, 
armed  with  a  knife,  through  a  win- 
dow-lattice, at  her ;  but  missed  his 
aim.     This  noise  alarmed  the  com- 
pany in  the  parlour,  or]  keeping-. 
room,as  it  is  called.  Mrs.  Hummer- 
scone  was  the  first  to  come  forth» 
in  hope  of  being  able  to  intimidate 
and  send  away  the  disturber ;  but 
just  as  she  reached  tlie  back  door, 
leading  from  the  parlour  to  the. 
stpne-yard,    Simmons,    who    was 
proceeding  to  enter  the  house  that 
way,  met  her,  and  with  his  knife 
stabbed  her  in  the  jugular  artery, 
and,  pulling   the    knife    forward, 
laid  open  the  throat  on  the  left 
side.      She    ran    forward,    as    is 
supposed,     for    the    purpose     of 
alarming  the  neighbourhood,  but 
fell  and  rose  no  more.     The  mur- 
derer pursued  liis  sanguinary  pur* 
pose,  and,  ru-ihing  into  the  parlour, 
raised  and  brandished  his  bloody 
knife,  swearing  a  dreadful  oath, 
that  "he  would  give  it  to  them 
all.'*     Mrs.  Warner  was  the  per- 
son next  him ;  and,  without  giving 
her  time  to  rise  from  her  chair,  he 
gave  her  so  many  stabs  in  the  ju«» 
gular  vein,  and  about  her  neck  and 
breast,  that  she  fell  from  her  chair, 
covered  with  streams  of  blood,  and 
expired.     Fortunately  Miss  Anne 
Boreham  had  been  up  stairs,  im- 
mediately previous  to   the   com-- 
menccment  of  this  horrid  business ;  • 
and    her    sisters,    Elizabeth    and 
Sarah,  terrified  at  the  horrors  they 
saw,  rati  up  stiiirs  too  for  safety. 
The  villain  ne;^t  attacked  the  aged 
Mrs.  Boreham,  by  a  similar  aim  at 
her  jugular  artery,  but  missed  the  * 
'pointy  ^nd  wounded  her  deep  va, 
the  neck,  though  not  mortally.  The 
poor  old  gentleman  was  making 
his  way  towards  the  kitchen,  where 
th^  servaut-maid  was,  and  the  mis- 
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creantt  in  endeavouring  to  reach 
die  same  place,  overset  himi  and 
then  endeavoured  to  ttab  the  ser- 
vant m  the  throat;  she  struf^gled 
with  him,  caught  at  the  knife, 
and  was  wounded  severely  in  the 
band  and  arm.  The  knife  fell  in 
the  struggle.  She,  howe^'^cr,  got 
out  at  the  back  door»  and  made 
her  way  into  the  street,  where,  by 
her  screams  of  mnrder,  she  alarm* 
ed  the  neighbourhood.  Simmons 
was  secur^,  and  committed  to 
Hertford  goal,  to  abide  his  trial ; 
and  being  interrogated  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  place,  he  persisted 
in  denyine  his  previous  intention  to 
murder  Mrs,  Hummerstone,  or 
any  of  Mr.  Boreham^s  family ;  but 
he  said,  that  after  he  had  subbed 
those  whom  he  had  murdered,  and 
was  in  pursuit  of  Elizabeth  Harris, 
he  heard  something,  as  it  were, 
fluttering  behind  him,  and  follow 
htm  in  his  pursuit ;  and  when  he 
overtook  her,  he  felt  himself  un- 
able td  strike  as  he  intended,  and 
the  knife  fell  from  his  hand. 

83.<— Captain  Williai^i  Chapman, 
commander  of  a  Guinea  trader,  sent 
by  admiral  Cochrane  from  the 
West  Indies,  on  boaixi  the  Nor- 
diumberland  of  74  guns,  was 
charged  on  oath  with  having  com- 
mitted wilful  mvirder  on  the  body 
of  Henry  Johnson,  boatswain,  in 
the  Middle. Passage  from  Gotnea 
to  Montserrat.  The  cruelty  ex- 
ercised  towards  the  deceased  was 
stated  to  have  made  him  jump 
overboard  in  despair;  -and  the 
prisoner  was  also  charged  with 
Laving  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on 
the  deceased.  The  surgeon  of  the 
ship  stated,  that  he  had  sewed  up 
the  wound  ;  and  five  o^'  the  ship's 
crew  confirmed  his  testimony,  and 
enumerated  other  acts  of  severitv. 
The  prisoner  was  committed  tor 
re-eya^inatton*    This  person  has 


been  since  tried  and  acquitted.  The 
principal  evidence  was  a  surgeon, 
who  had  given  in  upon  oath  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  ceriifirate  that  die 
lad  had  died  by  over-eating,  par- 
ticularly meat.  At  the  trial  he 
swore  among  other  things  that  he 
hjfd  been  st-irved  to  death  by  the 
captain.  The  evidence  was  in 
many  respects  completely  con- 
tradictory^ so  that  it  was  impossi* 
ble  for  a  jury  on  oath  to  bring  in  a 
diiicrent  verdict. 

NOVEMBER. 

'    4.— Evan  Evars  [See  p.  191.3 
who  was  employed   as  a  spy  in 
ITP*,  was  tried  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  having  com- 
mitted a  fraud  at  common  Iaw» 
in  having  obtained  by  false  pre- 
tences, on   the    18th   of  August 
last,  two  gold  seals,  value  9l9s. 
the  property  of  Mr.  John  Rogers, 
of  No.  (53,  Charing  Cross.     The 
prisoner  obtained  possession  of  the 
seals  under  the  .alleged  intention 
of  showinl^  them  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  government;  that 
the  prisoner  got  uiem  at  the  foot  of 
theTreasur}'  stairs,  from  a  shop- boy 
who  was  sent  with  them,   under 
pretence    of  showing    them  to  a 
gentleman  in  lord  Hawkrsbury's 
office;  and  that  on  the  21  st,  when 
the  prisoner -was  apprehended,  he 
had  the  two  seals  hanging  to  his 
watch.     For  this  offence  he  was 
tried  as  a  felon  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
the  crime  did  not  appear  to  the 
court  to  amount  to  a  felony  at  law. 
The  facts  were  again  swoni  to  in 
this  court,  in  order  to  support  the 
charge  of  fraud.       He  was  still 
favoured  by  an    objection ;  upon 
which  the'  chairman  observed,  tliat 
the  court  was  silways  extremely 
sorry  when  justice  was  eluded  by 
means  of  tlie  niceties  of  the  law« 

He 
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He  had  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
wouldy  when  he  quitted  that  courts 
be  as  great  an  offender  as  when  he 
entered  the  silversmith's  shop*  But 
when  the  prisoner  was  indicted  as  a 
cheat  at  common  law,  he  was  afraid 
the  charge  was  such  as  would  not 
be  supported  at  law.  He  there- 
fore recommended  the  jury  to  ac- 
quit the  prisoner. 

5. — ^About  half  past  11  o'clock  at 
night  a  fire  was  discovered  in  aware- 
room  belonging  to  Mr.  Bensley, 
printer,  of  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street. 
From  the  confined  situation  in 
which  the  premises  stood,  the  en^ 
gines  had  much  difnculty  in  get- 
ting to  the  premises ;  but  having  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  about 
an  hour  the  flames  were  consider- 
ably abated,  and  by  two  o'clock  it 
was  entirely  subdued,  with  the  ex- . 
ception  of  an  immense  body  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  burnt 
paper.  The  inside  of  the  ware- 
nouse  was  completely  destroyed  ; 
butt  by  the^skill  and  exertions  of  the 
firemen,  there  was  not  much  dam- 
done  to  the  adjoining  premises. 


he  utmost  exertion  was  made  by 
those  who  conducted  l^lr.  Bensley's 
business  to  save  what  property 
they  could,  insured  and  not  insured, 
without  distinction.  But,  though 
some  thousand  Vc'Uuable  copies  were 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  de- 
structive element,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  destroyed  oy  tlie  very 
act  of  rescuing  diem  ti-om  tliat 
species  of  destruction* 

8. — ^A  most  desperate  and  daring 
robber  for  some  time  infested  the 
country  round  Havant,  Chichester, 
and  Arundel ;  his  conduct  was  so 
alarming  that  die  inhabitants  of 
the  above  towns  and  neighbour- 
hood were  in  the  greatest  dread. 
On  Friday  se*nnight,  about  two 
o'clock,  the  villain  stopped  a  gentle- 
man on  horsebacki  near  Arundel> 


who  having  a  good  horse,  put  spurs 
to  him  and  rode  off  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  i  the  robber  discharged 
a  pistol,  whichy  however,  providen- 
tially missed  him.      On   Sunday 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he 
s]topped  and  robbed  Mr.  Rhodes* 
of   Chichester,    between  Arundel 
and  Midhurst*     In  consequence  of 
this    daring  robbery  being  made 
known,   a  number  of  gentlemen 
and  others,  of  that  part   of  the 
country,   went  in  different  direc- 
tions, .  armedy    in  pursuit  of  the 
robber;   among    them  were  Mr. 
Poyntz  of  Cowdray  Park  near  Mid- 
hurst,  and  Mr.   George  Sarjeanty 
son  of  Mr.  Sarjeant  of  Lavington* 
These  gentlemen  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  from  Lavington  when  they 
observed  a  man  answering  the  de- ' 
scription  of  the  robber,  and  they 
supposed  he  was  making  towards 
them, to  rob  them;  they  according- 
ly put  themselves  in  a  state  of  de* 
fence,  by  showing  their  pistols ;  the 
man  went  into  a  wood  close  by, 
and  the  gentlemen  pursued  him. 
Mr.  Sarjeant  called  on  him  to  sur- 
render; but  he  refused,  and  made 
use    of    most    horrid    oaths   and 
threats.       Mr.    Sarjeant    ordered 
him   to    surrender    again,  or    he 
would  shoot  him.   He  still  refused, 
and  Mr.  Saijeant  presented  a  pistol 
at  him,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
sired the  man  to  surrender,  as  he 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  tak- 
ing; the  life  ofa  fellow-creature.  At 
this  instant  the  man  discharged  a 
pistol  at  him,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.     The  villain  immediatc- 
Iv  threw  off  his  shoes,   hat   and 
gloves,   great    coatt    leather-case, 
used  by  dragoons  to    guard  the 
locks  of  their  carbines,  and  made 
his  escape  from  Mr.  Poyntz.     It 
was  supposed  he  concealed  himself 
in  the  wood.     The  villain  was  sup- 
posed tp  be  a  native  of  Graffham, 
k  and 
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and  had  deserted  from  the  navy 
aod  seTeral  regiments. 

On  Mon4ay  afternoon,  in  con- 
sequence of   the  murder  of  Mr. 
Sarjeanty  a  party  of  dragoons  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  the  murderer  : 
ihev  arrived  at  the  coppice  where 
lie  nad  concealed  himself,  which  is 
near  Petworth,  and  some  surround- 
ed h,  while  others  dismounted,  and 
entered  by  every  avenue.    After 
9  strict  search  they  discovered  him, 
and  drove  him  out,  without  any 
fioek,  hat,  or  shoes,  on';  he  then 
tan  swiftly  some  distance,  but  find- 
ing his  pursuers  to  be  close  at  his 
b^ls,  he  ran  into  a  pond,  wheti 
they  immediately  fired  at  him,  and 
shot  him  dead.     He  was  taken  out 
of  the  pond,    searched,  and  the 
watch,  of  which  he  had  robbed  Mr. 
Rhodes  the  day  before,  found  on 
him.    On  examination  of  the  body, 
he  proved  to  be  a  labourer,  living 
at  a  village  called  Graifham,  near 
Petworlh  ;  his  name  is  James  Al- 
len: he   had    two   loaded  pistols 
abont  him,  but  from  the  close  pur- 
suit of  the  dragoons,    he  had  no 
power  to  use  them.     Mr.  Sarjeant 
was,  we  understand,    the   second 
son  of  Mr.  Sarjeant,  formerly  se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  and  now 
one  of  the  auditors  or  public  ac- 
counts. 

PR.  moseley's    account  of   ah 

£XTRAORDINAICY     CASE      OF    HY« 
BaOPHOBIA. 

Chelsea  HoipttaU  Nov,  9. 

This  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock, 
Mrs.  Metcalfe,  No,  ^5,  Compton- 
street,  brought  h^r  son,  Mr.  Fre- 
deric  Michael  MetcalFe,  to  me  for 
advice,  at  my  house  in  Albany, 
y-.'^'  tdilly. 

i    •  ■  jormed  me,  that  he  was 

iM  '/:  ..  about  four  o'clock  yester- 

.Ihg  with  a  difficulty  in 

ci    .       .    *^  any  liquid,  which  he 


first  perceived  when  he  attempted 
to  drink  some  porter,  the  remains 
of  half  a  pint,  which  he  had  on 
the  preceding  evening.     He  s^id, 
when  he  pot  the  pot  to  his  mouth, 
something  rose  in  his  throat,  and 
choked  him.      He   swallowed,  as 
he  thought,  about  a  tea  spoonful, 
and  then  was  seized  with  a  trem- 
bling, and  cramp  in  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  a  sensatipn  of  pricking> 
as  if  pins  or  needles  were  run  into 
his  flesh.     His  appetite  failed  him 
on   Saturday  last.     Yesterday  he 
ate  a  small  piece  of  mutton,  which 
made  htm  sick  at  his  stomach.  H9> 
has  eaten  nothing  this  day  ;  though 
he    said    he  could    swallow  any 
thing;  except  it  were  in  a  liquid 
form  5  but  has  no  desire  for  food. 
He  said  he  was  attacked  on  Thurs- 
day last  witli  a  Violent  pain  m  his 
right  arm,  from  his  shoulder  to  the 
ends  of  his  fingers.     This  pain  left 
him  on  Saturday  night.     He  rub- 
bed the  arm  with  nartshom  and 
oil,  and  wrapped  it  up  vnih  flannel, 
on  Saturday.     Mrs.   Metcalle   in- 
formed me,  til  at  on  his  seeing  any 
liquid  poured  out  for  him  to  drink, 
even  before  Itfe  takei  hold  cf  the 
pot,  or  cup,  he  begins  to  tremble, 
and  the  choking  seizes  him.     She 
said,  in  attemptmg  to  drink,  he  be- 
comes convulsed,    his    eyes    look 
glassy,  and  he  states  in  an  unusual 
and  frightful   manner.     The  case 
thus   clearly  demonstrated,   I  de- 
sired Mrs.  Metcalfe  to  ro  with  me 
into  another  room.     I  did  this  that 
I  might  not  alarm   her  son»  by 
questions  nccessajy  for  furtlier  in- 
formation.    Neither  Mrs.  Metcalfe 
nor  her  son  had  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  cause,  or  the  nature,  of 
this  drea\jful  calamity. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Melcalfe,  whether 
her  son  had  been  lately  bitten  by 
any  dog  ?  •  The  very  question  so 
much  alarmed  her,  diac  she  'was 

.  for 
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for  a  few  minutes  in  a  state  of  dis*  that  he  would  have  fallen  into  the 
traction.  Whea  she  was  able  to  fire,  his  mother  told  me,  if  she  had 
speak»  she  exclalmtd,  with  a  loud  not  saved  him.  i  gave  him  some 
shriek,  that  he  had  been  bitten  in  water  in  a  pint  pot  twice ;  each 
the  hand  by  a  dog  in  the  summer,  time  he  swallowed  about  a  tea»» 
As  soon  as  she  became,  calm  and  spoon-full,  and  both  times  was 
composed,  we  returned  to  her  son.     choked  and  convul.^d,  with  a  wild 

On  interrogating  him,  he  inform-  staving  in  his  eyes,  and  a  trem« 
ed  me,  that  in  tlie  beginning  of  blingall  over  him  ;  and  immediate- 
July  feist,  there  were  two  dogs  ly  atter  the  eflPort  of  swallowing,  he 
fighting  desperately  in  the  -street  made  a  hideous  noise.  The  second 
opposite  his  mother's  house ;  and  time  I  gave  him  the  water  I  was 
be,  observhag  one  of  them  had  one  much  al.irmed  ;  1  thought  it  would 
of  his  eyes  torn  out,  and  the  other  have  occasioned  a  fatal  convulstoa. 
doj^likely  to  kill  him,  endeavoured  It  is  impossible  to  describe  tke 
to  part  liiem;  but  on  taking  hold  sound;  and  J.  can  com  pare  the  noise 
of  the  dog  he  wished  to  rescue  from  he  made,  which  was  from  repeated 
the  fury  of  the  other,  he  received  a  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  or- 
bite  from  him  on  his  right  hand,  gans  of  respiration,  to  nothing  but 
Two  of  the  dog's  teeth  penetrated  to  that  sort  ot  stifled  bitrkiug  which 
the  outside  of  the  hand,  but  the  dogs  sometimes  make,  when  dis- 
palm  of  the  hand  was  considerably  turbed  in  tbcir  si  cop;  (;r  to  the 
wounded.  This  wound  was  dress-  hoarse  short  barkinp;  of  a  drover's 
ed  with  Friar's  balsam  and  poul-  dog.  When  he  took  rhc  p>  i  in  his 
ticed,^nd  was  cured  in  a  week  or  hand,  he  fell  into  a  trcmr>r,  lield 
ten  days.  down  his  head,  and  vas  in  great 

I    examined  his  hand.      There    dt<>cress  ;   he  kept  the  pot  in  his 

4K^is  a  small  degree  of  redness  re-    han4  ^  i^w  seconds  befon*  he  could 

maining,  but  no  heat  or  pain  \\  here    summon  courage  to  lift  it  to  his 

the  wound  had  been  in  the  palm  of   mouth  ;  after  which,  I  took  itt:  >ra 

his  hand,  and  no  vestige  whatever    him,  as  from  his  agony  he  could 

on  the  outside  where  tlie  teeth  had    uot  hold  it.     He  bore  the  sight  of 

been. — ^^Fhere-  was  nothing  obsorv-    tlie  water  in  the  pot,  while  it  was 

able  in  his  throat,  differing  fronxits    in  my  hand,^  when  it  was  not  of- 

natural  state ;  nor  any  inci?.i.s(?  of    fered  him  to  drink ;  but  when  1 

saliva.     Pulse  88,    rather    fee'bk,    brought  a  large  bason  filled  witji 

and  not  quite  regular..    He  had  no    water,  and  put  it  before  his  eyes, 

thirst.  He  told  me  that  his  choking    he  seemed  frightened;  and  when 

seemed  '  to  him   as    ai  ising  from    I  agitated  the  water  near  him,  he 

wind ;  and  that   he    had    always    was  instantly  atUicked  with  what 

discharged  a  great  deal  from  his    he  called  "  the  wind  rising  in  his 

throat  whenever  he  attempted  to    throat,*'  tremblinc^,  and  that  hoarsfe 

swallow.     He  said  he  took  some    faucial     noise     before-mentioned, 

dtUseed    water     last    night,    and    He  entreated  me  not  to  order  any 

thought  it  relieved  h:m;  but  never    medicine  for  him  in  a  liquid  form, 

could  get  down  more  than  a  tea-    as  he  said  he  coold  not  take  it ; 

spoon-nill  at  a  time,  and  that  with    and  the  attempt,  he  was  certain, 

great  difficulty.     In  one  attempt    would  kill  him.     He  said  he  could 

to  swallow  some  of  this  water,  he    swallow  any   solid  substance.      I 

was    so    choked   and    convulsed^,  put  this  to  the  proof;  and  as  he 

had 
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had  been  costive  for  several  dayst 
I   gave    him  four   aperient    pills, 
which  he  swallowed  one  at  a  time, 
but  with  some  difHculty.     He  had 
now  been  with  me  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  x^hen  he  and  Mrs.  Met- 
calfe left  Alba4\y,  with  the  best 
advice  I  could  give,  and  walked 
back    to   Comptoh-strcet.     From 
lus  appearance  and   conversation, 
no    person   would   have  thought 
there  was  any  indisposition  about 
him*     His  voice  and  speech  had 
suffered  no  altemtion.    He  was  in 
the  18th  year  of  his  age;  a  very 
£ne  youth  in  mind,  as  well  as  in 
person*     His  humanity  here  was 
nis  misfortune.     With  what  grief 
£d  I  see  him  depart  froni  Albany 
with  hrs  poor  mother,  knowing,  as 
I  did,  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
lo  live!    I   visited  him  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     Pulse  110, 
and  very  feeble.     I  gave  him  some 
%ater.     In  attempting  to  drink, 
the  usual  consequences^-choking, 
wildness  in  the  eyes,  and  the  noise 
ib  the  throat,  followed.     The  pills 
operated  about  nine  o'clock,  seve- 
tal  times.     About  ten  o'clock  he 
became  so  violently  convulsed,  that 
four    young    men,    his    brothers, 
could  scarcely  keep  him  in  bed ; 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  bite 
any    person.     He  began  also   to 
foam  at  the    mouth    with   white 
froth.     The  quantity  of  this  froth 
was  so  great,  as  to  require  many 
towels  and  handkerchiefs  in  wiping 
it  from  his  mouth.     At  this  period 
he  likewise  became  delirious  at  in- 
tervals, but  at  times  in  his  perfect 
senses ;  and  complained,  though  in 
a  very  warm  room,  of  being  cold, 
and  begged  to  be  kept  warm.    In 
this  condition  he  continued  until 
one  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when,  from  his  violent  con« 
vtUsive  exertions    and  struggling, 
he  was  entirely  e&haustedt  and  re- 


mained calm  and  quiet  afterwards^ 
He  expired  at  a  quarter  before 
two,  18  weeks  from  the  time  of 
the  accident;  46  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  hydropho* 
hia%  and  ten  hours  after  I  first 
saw  hhn. 

DECEMBER. 

Admiralty  Office^  Dee,  8. 

Letter  from  capt.  Stanfell,  of  the 
Scorpion  sloop,  to  adm.  Youngs 
dated  Dec,  3. 
Sir, — Availing  myselfof  informa* 
tion  gained  by  the  capture  of  La 
Glaneuse,  relative  to  the  celebrate 
ed  ketch  privateer  out  of  St.  Ma-» 
loes,  it  is  with  infinite  satisfaction 
I  inform  you  that  I  fell  in  with  her, 
and,  after  a  chase  of  twelve  hours, 
captured  Le  Glancur,  of  10  guns 
and  60  men^  M.  Jacqucl  Fabret 
commander,  six  days  from  Brest* 
She  has  been,  repeatedly   diased, 
and  escaped  by  superiority  of  sail-* 
ing,  and  is  well  known  at  Lloyd's 
to  have  done  more  mischief  than 
all  the  privateers  out  of  St.  Maloes» 
having  run  two  years  with  uninter-» 
ruptcd  luck.    I  beg  to  subjoin  the 
names  of  two  vessels  taken  by  her* 
I  am,  &c.       Francis  StanF£ll. 
Horatio  big,  David  Mill,  mas- 
ter, f2%)m  Loudon  to  Mogadore* 
La  Gloria,  Portuguese  ship,  frozn 
Oporto  to  London. 

4. — In  Sta£Pord&hire,Derbyshireft 
Lancashire,  and  Westmorland,  the 
weather  has  been  for  the  last  week 
particularly  severe,  with  deep  snow, 
and  dreadful  hurricanes  from  the 
North-east.  On  Blackstone  hedge, 
the  Claytot>  heightsy  on  Monday 
last,  the  snow  lay  in  drifts  20  fret 
d&Ql^ ;  and  by  Leek  and  Buxton 
travelling  was.  altnost  prevented. 
Notwithstanding  men  were  cm- 
ploved  in  cutting  through  the 
drifts,  yet  the  after  heavy  falls  sq 

choked 
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cbolced  up  the  road»  as  almost  to  sheep ;  Mr.  S.  Brown\atthe  Dead- 

prevent  carriages  from  proceeding  water,  400  ewes;  Mr.  Dodds,  of 

anf  distance.     In  many  parts  the  Clintburn»  12  score  of  sheep;  b(^- 

stage*coaches  could  not  be  got  ont  sides  numerous  losses  among  othef 

though    drawn    by    six   or  eight  farmers.    The  snow  was  in  many 

horses.    The  Carlisle  maiUcoach»  instances  16  yards  in  depth.-^The 

on  Monday  last,  met  with  gi^stt  destruction  amongst  the  sheep  in 

difficulty  in    getting   orer   Stain-  Scotland,  in    consequence  of  the 

moor,  tnough  drawn  by  six  horses,  late  serefe  Weather,  has  been  enor* 

This  evening,  between  7  aind  8,  mous.     In    the    parish   of   Ewes 

a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  alone,  one  man  lost   100  at  one 

L&dy  Clermont  in  Berkelcy*square,  farm,  and  200  at  another ;  a  second 

supposed  to  have  arisen  from  some  farmer  has  lost  300,  and  about  250 

collection  of  combustible   matter  more    were   lost    at    H<u-tsgarth« 

in  the  flue  of  a  chimney.     Her  Those  farmers  who  keep  shepherds* 

ladysliip  was  at  dinner  with  some  of  dogs  have  avoided  the  calamity; 

her  own  relations,  and  removed  to  as  these  animals  have  the  singular 

the  house  of  a  friend,  being  serious*  pdwer  of  directing  their  masters 

ly  afiected  by  the  accident.     Her  where  to  search  tor  the  sheep  in 

ladyship's  house  is  much  damai;-  the  snow,   though    they  may  be 

ed  {  but  most  of  the  more  valuable  buried  under  it  to  the  depth  of  12 

furniture  had  been  saved.  Sir  John  or  i4>  feet.    A  gentleman  breeder 

Harrington's  house  adjoining  has  in  Northumberland  has    lost   the 

fuffered  considerably.  enormous  number  of  700  sheep  on 

^.— 'We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  one  farmi  by  the  cause  above  men« 

loss  of  the  Boreas  frigate,  of  32  tioned. 

gunsy  capt.   Scott,  on  the  Jersey  jidmraliy'Office^  Dec.  12. 

station.    The  ship  struck  upon  the  Letter  from  captain  Honyman,  to 

Hanaway  rocks,  and,  in  spite  of  adm.  Montague,  5cc. 

the  utmost  exertions  of  the  crew  at  LeJa^  Dec.  4. 

the  pumps,  was  very  soon  full  of  Sir,— Ateightthismoming,Cape 

water ;  and,  though  her  masts  were  de  Caux  bearing  S.  S.  W.  distance 

cut  away  by  the  board,  slie  remain*  four  leagues,  we  discerned  a  lugger 

cd  immovable  upon  the  rock.    Of  and  a  brig  standing  for  the  French 

140  persons  who  were    on-board  coast ;  and,  conceiving  the  lugger 

when  the  accident  happened,  90  are  to  be  a  privateer  with  her  prize,  I 

supposed  to  have  perilled  :  amon^  stood  towards  them,  when  the  brig 

whom  are,  capuiin  Scott  and  his  ran  for  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the 

lady  ;    first  lieut.    Hawkes  ;    Mr.  lugger  stood  £.  by  S.,  when  I  in- 

Davy,  purser;  Mr.  Wright,  sur-  stantly  gave  chase  to  her;   and, 

eeon ;    Mr.   Ausleck,    Carpenter  \  after  a  run  of  six  hours,  we  came 

Messrs.  Barnes,  Dunstell,  Luttrell,  up  wiih  her,  and  found  her  to  be 

midshipmen.  L' Adol  phe  Freach  privateer,  Mons. 

8.— By  the  late  snow-storms,  tliere  Nicholas    Famenter,  commander, 

has  been  more  destruction  on  the  eight  days  from  Boulogne.     She  is 

sheepfarn^s  in  the  North  of  England  a  remarkably  fine  vessel,  is  entirely 

than  has  been  ever  remembered,  new,  sails  uncommonly  well,  and 

Mr.  Oliver  and  another  farmer  at  mounts  ten   18.  pound  carronades, 

Kicider,    at    the    head   of  North  four  Ion?  4-pounders,  two  2-poun- 

Tyne,  have  lost  no  less  than  1400  ders,  and  two  swivels ;  had  70  men 

on- 
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tm-board  when  she  sailed,  but  has 
now  only  25  ;  the  others  having 
been  sent  away  in  prizes  she  has 
captured.  I  am,  6ec.    ^ 

Roll.  HoNYMAN* 

18. — A  fire  broke  out  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Reads  and  Lucas, 
refiners,  at  AtterclifTe  near  Shef* 
fields  which  began  In  the  labora« 
tory,  and  eiuirely  destroyed  23  re- 
torts and  18  receiver^,  containing 
ell  of  vitriol,  and  much  damaged 
the  building.  • 

-  19. — ^A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
dwelling-house  of  James  Heir,  esq. 
at  PI  111  I'op  near  Wednesbury, 
which  raged  with  great  fury,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  wh^le  of  th4l;»e 
tall? able  and  elegant  premisest 
with  great  part  of  tlie  furniture. 

19. — jidmirahyoffice,  Capt.Yeo, 
of  his  majesty's  sloop  Con  fiance,  ar- 
rived diis  afternoon  at  this  office, 
with  dispatches  from  rear-admiral 
sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  dated 
€di  December,  stating  that  the 
prince  regent  of  Portugal,  with,  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  persons,  had  emi- 
grated for  the  Brazils^  with  seven 
sail  of  the  line,  ^ye  frigates,  three 
aurmed  brigs,  and  upwards  of  thirty 
Brazil  merchant-vessels.  The  Por- 
tuguese fleet  is  attended  by  his 
majesty's  shijps  Marlborough,  Lon- 
don, Monarch,  and  Bedford,  under 
the  command  of  capt.  Moore.  One 
Portuguese  line  of  batde  ship  is  on 
its  way  to  Plymouth.  Only  one 
serviceable  PonugiAse  line  of  bat- 
*  tie  ship  and  three  hulks  had  bech 
left  in  the  Tagus.  Eight  Russian 
line  of  battle  ships  remained  in  the 
Tagus,  only  three  of  which  were 
in  a  condition  for  sea.  Rear-adm« 
sir  *  Sidney  Smith  has  resumed  the 
blockade  of  the  port  of  Lisbon 
with  fi^Q  sail  of  the  line,  and  will 
probably  by  this  time  haTe  been 
joined  by  an  additional  squadron 
4^ 


of  lino  of  batde  ships.  Lord 
Strnngford,  his  majesty's  minister 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  is  arrived 
in  the  Confiance. 

LONDON     CJIZETTE     EXTRAORDI- 
NARY, DEC.  22. 

19.  P'oragn^office. 

The  following  dispatch  has  been  this 

day  received  from  lord  Strang-* 

ford,  his  majesty's  minister  plenU 

potentiary  at  the  court  of  Lisbon. 

JJibemiaf  off  the  Tagut^  Nov.  29. 
Sir,— I  have  the  honour  of  an* 
nouncing  to  you,  that  the  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  has  effected  the 
wise  and  magnanimous  purpose  of 
retiring  from  a  kingdom  which  he 
could  no  longer  retain,  ezcefit  as 
the  vassal  of  France ;  and«thathis 
royal  highness  and  family,  accom* 
panied  by  most  of  hts  ships  of  war» 
and  by  a  multitude  of  his  faithful 
subjects  and  adherents,  hare  this 
day  departed  from  Lisbon,  and  are 
now  on  their  way  td  the  Brazils* 
under  the  escort  of  a  Brtdsh  fleet* 
This  grand  and  memorable  event 
is  net  to  bf^  attributed  only  to  the 
sudden  alarm  excited  by  the  ap* 
pcarance  of  a  French  army  within 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  it  has 
been  the  genuine  result  of  the  sy* 
stem  of  perse  vex  lug  confidence  and 
moderation  adopted  by  his  majesty 
towards  that  country;  for  ihe 
ultimate  success  of  which  I  had 
in  a  manner  rendered  myself  re^^ 
sponsible ;  and  which.  In  obedience 
to  your  instructions*  I  had  nm« 
formly  continued  to  support,  evea 
under  appearances  of  the  most 
discouraging  nature.  1  had  fre- 
quently  and  distinctly  stated  to  die 
cabinet  of  Lisbon,  that,  in  agreeing 
not  to  resent  the  exclusion  of  Bn<* 
tish  commerce  from  the  ports  of 
Portugal,  his  majesty ^ad  exhaust- 
ed the  moans  of  iorhearance  ;  diat, 
in  making  that  concession  to  the 

peculiar 
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peculiar  circtitnstances  of th^pripce  jesty;your  dispatches  (which  I 
regent's  stti1sttion»  his  mjijesty  had  received  by  the  messenger  Silves- 
dotie  all  that  friendship  and  the  ter  on  the  23d)  directing  me  ta 
remembrance  of  anticnt  alliance  authorize  tliat  measure,  in  case  the 
could  justly  require;  but  that  a  Portugucsegovemment  should  pass 
single  step  beyond  tlie  line  of  mo-  the  bounds  which  his  majesty  nad 
dit^d  hostility,  thus  most  reluc*  thought  fit  to  set  to  his  forbearance^ 
r.mtly  consented  to>  must  necos-  and  attempt  to  take  any  further 
Sillily  lead  to  the  extremity  of  ac-  step  injurious  to  the  honour  or  in-* 
rital  war.  The  prince  regent,  tercsts  of  Great  Britain^  Those 
however,  suffered  himself  for  a  mo-  dispatches  were  dra^wn  up  under 
nient  to  forget  that,  in  the  present  the  idea  that  I  was  still  resident  at 
state  uf  Europe,  no  country  could  Lisbon  \  and  though  I  did  not 
he  permitted  to  be  an  enemy  to  receive  them  until  I  had  actually 
England  with  impunity ;  and  that,  taken  my  departure  from  that 
however  much  his  majesty  might  court,  still,  upon  si  careful  con-* 
be  disposed  to  make  allowance  for  siJeration  of  the  tenor  of  your  in** 
tlie  deficiency  of  the  means  possess-  structions,  I  thought  that  it  would 
ed  b)'  Portugal  of  resistance  to  be  right  to  act  as  if  that  case  had 
the  jwwer  ot  p'rance,  neither  his  not  occurred.  I  resolved,  there- 
own  dignity,  nor  the  interests  of  fore,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  ascer- 
his  people,  ^vould  permit  his  ma-  tain  the  effect  produced  by  the 
jesty  to  accept  that  excuse  for  a  blockade  of  Lisbon,  and  to  pro^ 
compliance  witli  the  ftiU  extent  of  pose  to  the  Portuguese  govern-* 
her  unprincipled  <  denrands.  On  ment,  tas  the  only  condition  upon 
the  8th  inst.  his  royul  highness  was  which  that  blockade  could  cease^ 
induced  to  sign  an  order  for  the  the  alternative,  stated  by  you^ 
detention  of  the  few  British  sub-  olthsr  of  surrendering  the  fleet  to 
jects,  and  of  the  inconbiderable  his  majesty,  or  of  immediately  emi* 
portion  of  British  property,  which  ploying  it  to  remove  the  prmce  re* 
yet  remained  at  l-.isbon.  On  the  gent  and  his  family  to  tlie  Brazils^ 
publication  of  this  order,  I  caused  I  took  upon  myself  this  responsi'« 
the  arms  of  England  to  be  remov-  bility  in  renewing  negotiattons  after 
ed  from  the  gates  of  my  residence,  my  public  functions  had  actually 
demanded  my  passports,  presented  ceased,  convinced  that,  although 
a  final  remonstnince  against  the  it  was  the  fixed  determination  of 
recent  conduct -of  the  court  of  Lis-  his  majesty  not  to  suffer  the  fleet 
bon,  and  proceeded  to  the  squa-  of  Portugal  to  fall  into  the  posses- 
dron  commanded  by  sir  Sidney  sion  of  the  enemy,  still  l>is  majesty's 
Smiih,  which  arrived  off  the  roast  first  object  continued  to  be  the  ap- 
of  Portugal  some  days  after  I  had  plication  of  that  fleet  to  the  prigi-* 
received  my  passports,  and  which  nal  purpose  of  saving  the  royal 
1  joined  on  the  17th  inst.  I  im*  family  oV  Braganza  from  the  ty- 
mediately  suggested  to  sir  Sidney  ranny  of  France.  I  accordingly 
Smith  the  expediency  of  establish-  requested  m  audicfice  of  the  princt 
Ing  the  most  rigorous  blockade  at  regent,  together  with  due  assur* 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagtts  ;  and.  I  anccs  of  protection  and  security  $ 
had  the  hi^h  satisfaction  of  after-  and,  upon  receiving  his  royal  h?^. 
wnrds  finding,  that  1  had'thui  an«  n^ss's  answer,  I  proceeded  to  t.is- 
tfcipatedthe  intentions  of  his  ma^  jbdn  on  the  ^tii,  ia  his  majc<ty't 
-   1S07.  (O)  ship 
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sliip  ConHance,  bearing  a  flag  of  &ia»  but  returned  immediately)  %c* 
truce.     I  had  immediately  most  companied  by  sir  Sidney  Smith* 
interesting    communications    witli  whom  I  presented  to  the  prince, 
the  court  of  Lisbon,  the  particulars  and  who  was  received  by  his  royal 
ef  which  shall  be  fully  detailed  in  a  highness  with  the   most  marked 
future    dispatch.      It    suffices    to  and    gracious    condescension.     I 
mention   in  this    place,  that    the  have  the  honour  to  inclose  lists  of 
prince  regent  wisely  directed  all  the  ships  of  war  which  were  known 
fits     apprehensions    to   a    French  to  have  left  Lisbon  this  mornings 
army,  and  all  his  hopes  to  an  32n«  and  which  were  in  sight  a  few 
glish  fleet ;  that  he    received  the  hours  ago*    There  remain  at  Lis* 
most  explicit  a^sumnces  fi'om  me»  bon  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
that  his  mnjesty  would  generously  same  number  of  frigates,  but  onW 
overlook  those    acts  of  unwilling  one  of  each  sort  is  serviceable.    I 
and  momentary  hostility  to  whicn  have  thought  it  expedient  to  lose 
his  royal  highnesses  consent  had  no  time  in  communicating  to  his 
been  extorted  ;  and  that  I  promis-  majesty's  government  the  impor- 
ed  to  his  royal  highness,  on  the  tant  intelligence  contained  in  this 
faith  of  my   sovereign,    that  the  dispatch.    1  have  therefore  to  ape- 
British  squadron  before  the  Tagus  logize  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect 
should  be  employed  to  protect  his  manner  in  which  it  is  written, 
retreat  from  Lisbon,  and  his  voyage  Str an  gford. 
to   the    Brazils.     A    decree   was  JldmiraUy^offce,  Dec.  21. 
published  yesterday,  m  which  the  ^he  following  were  received   by 
i;nnce  regent  announced  his  inten.  ^apt.    Yeo,    of  the   Confiance, 
tion  of  retmnfe  to  the  city  of  Rio  |Vom  sir  S.Smith. 
ae  Janeiro  until  the  conclu&ion  of  zr  t      '    €>a  i           ur 
a  general  peace,  and  of  appointing  Hiberma,^  leagues  fT. 
a  regency  to  transact  the  admini.  */  tbelagus,  Dec.  1. 
stration  of  government  at  Lisbon  Sir, — ^in  a  former  dispatch,  dated 
during  his  royal  highness's  absence  the  22d  November,  with  a  post* 
from  Europe.    This  morning  tlie  script  of  tlie  26th,  I  xonveyed  to 
Portuguese  fleet  left  the  Tagus ;  I  vou,  for  the   information   of  my 
had  the  honour  to  accompany  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
prince  in  his  passage  over  the  Bar.  ralty»  the  proofs,  contained  in  va- 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of  rious  documents,  of  the  Portuguese 
the  line,  four  large   frigates,   se-  );avernment    being    so    much  in* 
veral    armed   brigs,    sloops,    and  fluenccd  by  terror  of  the  French 
corvettes,  and  a  num]»er  of  Brazil  arms,  as    to  have  acquiesced   to 
ships,    amounting,    I    believe,  to  certain  demands  of  France,  ope- 
about  d6  sail  in  aU.    They  passed  rating  a^inst  Great  Britain.    The 
through  tlie  British  squadron,  and  distribution     of    the     Portuguese 
his  majesty's  ships  fired  a  salute  of  force  was    made   wholly    on  the 
21  guns,  which  was  returned  with  coast,  while  the  land  side  was  left 
an  equal  number.     A  more  in-  totally   unguarded.     British    sub- 
teresting  spectacle    than  that   af-  jects  of  all  descriptions  were  de* 
forded  by  the  junction  of  the  two  tained ;  and  it  therefore   became 
fleets  has  been  rarely  behel.l.     On  necessaiy  to  inform  the  Portuguese 
quitting  the  prince  regent's  ship,  governmentf  that  .the    case    faad 
1   repaired  on-board  the    Hibcr*  arista  whici\  rcqiyred,  iu  obedience 
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to  mj  instructions,  that  I  should 
declare  tlie  Tagus  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  and  lord  Strangford 
agieeing  with  me  thai  hostility 
should  oe  met  by  hostility*  the 
blockade  was  instituted,  and  the 
instructions  we /had  received  were 
acted  upon  to  their  full  extent; 
^till,  however,  bearing  in  recollec- 
tion the  first  object  adopted  by  his 
inajesty's  government  of  opening 
a  refuge  for  the  head  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  menaced  as 
it  was  by  the  powerful  arm  and 
baneful  influence  of  the.  enemy,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt  the 
means  open  to  us,  ef  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  prince  regent  of  Por- 
tugal to  reconsider  his  decision 
<*  to  unite  himself  with  the  con- 
tinent c^Europe,"  and  to  recollect, 
tjbat  he  had  possessions  on  that  of 
America  affording  an  ample  ba- 
lance for  any  sacrifice  he  might 
make  here^  and  from  which  he 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  nature  of 
maritime  warfare,  the  termination 
of  which  could  not  be  dictated  by 
the  Gombtnation  of  the  continentad 
powers  of  £urope.  In  this  view, 
lord  St*angford  having  received 
an  acquiescence  to  the  proposition 
which  had  *'been  made  by  us,  for 
bis  lordsh'ip  to  land  and  confer 
"with  the  prince  regent  under  the 
guarantee  of  a  flap  of  truce»  I 
famished  his  lordship  with  that 
conveyance  and  security,  in  order 
that  he  might  give  to  the  prince 
the  confidence  which  his  word  of 
honour  as  the  king's  minister  ple- 
Bipotenliarf ,  united  with  that  of  a 
British  admiral,  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  towards  iikducing  his  royal 
hignness  to  throw  himself  and  his 
fleet  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
io  perfect  reliance  on  the  king^s 
overlooking  a/  forced '  act  of  appa- 
rent hosiiltey.  agaimt  his  flag  and 
objects,  and  establisbittg  his  royal 


highness's  government  in  his  ultra- 
marine possessions,  as  originally 
promised.  I  have  now  the  heart- 
ielt  satisfaction  of  announcing  to 
you,  that  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized  to  tne  ut> 
most  extent.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  the  Portuguese  fleet  (as 
per  list  annexed)  came  out  of  the 
Tagus  with  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Brazil  and  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family  of  Braganza  on- 
board, together  with  many  of  his 
faithful  counsellors  and  adherents, 
as  well  as  other  persons  attached 
to  his  present  fortunes.  This  fleet 
of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  four  fri- 
gates, two  brigs,  and  one  schooner, 
with  a  crowd  of  large  armed  mer- 
chant-ships, arranged  itself  under 
the  protection  of  that  of  his  majes- 
ty ;  while  the  firing  of  a  recipro- 
cal salute  of  21  guns  announced 
the  friendly  meeting  of  those  who 
but  the  day  before  were  on  terms 
of  hostility ;  the  scene  impressing 
every  beholder  ^except  the  French 
army  on  the  hills)  with  the  moit 
lively  emotions  of  gratitude  to  Pro- 
vidence, that  there  yet  existed  a 
pqwer  in  the  world  able,  as  well 
as  witling,  to  protect  the  oppress* 
ed.    I  am  yours  &c. 

W.  SiDNSY  Smith* 

List  Qf  the  Portuguese  Fleet   that 
came  out  of  the  Tagu$,  Nov.  29. 

'  Principe  Real,  84  guns ;  Rainha 
de  Portugal,  74;  Condc  Heijrji. 
que,  74;Meduza,74;  Alfonzo  de 
Albiquerque,  ^^  i  !)•  Joao  de  Cas- 
tro, 64;  Principe  de  Brazil,  74;  Mar 
tiuode  FreitaSi  64.-^Frigaies:  Mi- 
nerva, 44  guns ;  Goltinho,  S6  ; 
Uriana,  S2 ;  and  one  other,  namo 
as  yet  unkno^nn. — Brigs :  Voador^ 
22  guns;  Vingauea,  20;  Lebtei 
22.--«-Schoonar :  Curioza,  12  guns. 

J.  J*  M.  Torres,  major-geoeraU 
W,  SiDNSY  Smith. 
(0  2)  Hibfrma, 
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Sir,-^In  another  dispatcli  bf  tliis 
day's  date,  I  have  tmnsmiticd  a 
Kst  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  that 
came  out  of  the  Tagus  on  the  29th 
ultimo,  which  I  received  tliat  day 
from  the  hands  of  die  admiral  com- 
Biandtng  il»  ^^^len  I  went  on-board 
tlie  Principe  Reale,  to  pay  my  visit 
of  i-espect  and  congraiulation  to 
his  royal  highne&s  the  prince  of 
£ra zily  vho  was  embarked  in  tliat 
sliip.  I  here  inclose  the  list  of 
those  left  bchii\d.  The  absence 
of  but  one  of  the  four  ships  is  re- 

.  gretted  by  the  Portuguese  (the 
V^scode  Gama)^  she.  being  under 
repair:  her  guns  have  been  em- 
ployed to  4rni  the  Freitasy  &!•»  a 
ue^  ship*  and  one  oC  diose  which 
came  out^wiih  the  prince.  The 
other  three  are  mere  hulks.;  and 
there  is  also  <ine  ship  on  the  stocks ; 
the  Principe  Regcnte,  but  she  is 
only  in  Aiime.  Tlie  prince  said 
every  thing  that  the  most  cordial 
feelings  Qt  gratitude  toward9#  and 
confidence  in»  his  majesty  and  the 
British  nation  might  be  supposed 
to  dicta^Ck  I  have  by  signal,  foe 
we  hare  bo  other  mode  of  cpm- 
Biunicating  in  tliis  weather,  direct* 
cd  captain  Moore  in  the  Mvirlho- 
rough,  with  the  London,  Mo- 
Yiarch,  and  Bedford,  to  stay  by  the 
body  of  the  Portuguese  flros,  and 
render  it  every  assistance.  I  keep 
in  the  Hibernia,  close  to  the  prince's 
ship.  I  cannot  as  yet  send  tlie 
Foudroyant,  Plantagenet,  and  Con- 
queror, on  to  admu^al  Purvis,  ac- 
cording to  their  lordships'  order  of 

^fAc  Hilfrwliich,  I  trust,  will  be  the 
less  felt  as  an  inconvenience  off 
Cadiz,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
ordered  thiti^r»  with  f  efercucc  to 
the    Russians   being   widiiu    the 


StrSitts,  before,  it  was  knowii  Avf 
were  on  my  station. 

W.  Sidney  Smith* 

List  of  the  Poriuguae  Ships  that  rr- 
mainrd  in  Lisbon. 

.  S.  Sebastiao,  of  64?  guns,  ntiser- 
yiceable  without  a  tliorough  repair. 
Maria  Prima,  74,  unserviceable, 
ordered  to  be  made  into  a  floating 
battery,  but  not  yet  flticd.  Vasco 
dc  GiUiia,  74,  undtfr  repair  and 
nearly  ready.  Piincesa  de  Bcirj» 
64,  condemned;  ordered  to  be 
fitted  out  as  a  floating  battery.  ' 
Frigates :  Phoenix,  of  44  guns, 
in  need,  of  thorough  repair.  Ama- 
7on:i,  44,  in  need  of  ditto.  Perola, 
44,  in  need  of  ditto.  Triuo,  40, 
past  repair.  Veney,  30,  past  re. 
pair. 

W.  Sidney  Smith^ 

[In  another  letter,  dated  Dec.  6, 
sir  Sidney  st2\tes,.  that  lie  succeeded 
in  coUocting  die  whde  of  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet,  except  a  brig,  after 
the  gale»  ^d  tliat  the  weather  was 
such  as  to  alk>w  the  necessary  re* 
pairs,  and  such  distribution  a£  su- 
pernumeraries and  resources  to  be 
ipade,  as  to  etuible  vice-admiral 
Don  Manuel  d'A.  Sonomayer  to 
report  all  the  sliips  capable  of  per* 
forming  tlie  voyaj^c  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
except  one  line  ofbatile  ship^  which 
he  requested  might  be  conducted 
to  an  English  port.  The  Diana* 
merchaut  vessel,  haviiig  oa-board 
about  s»xty  British  subjects,  who 
bad  been  detained  in  consequence 
of  the  embargo,  came  out  of  the 
Ti^us  in  company  with  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  she  bore  up  for  Enghwil  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rale.] 

21. —The  dukeV  Marlborough 
lias  presented  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford witli  his  set  of  fine  cropies  of 
ilie  Cartoo^ns  of  Raphael,  by  sir 
iftmes  .Tbornhill  i  and  for  which 

magnificent 
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tniigttificcnt  present  that  learned 
hody  has  voted  him  their  thanks 
in  fall  convocation. 

2!. — ^Thisiiit»ht  a  fire  broke  out 
at  TottenJian),  which  vras  attended 
with  melancholy  circumstances.  A 
Mrs.  Maccaughcy  kept  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  and  had  gone  to 
Cown  on  b^jsiness.  The  nursery- 
maid put  to  bed,  as  usual,  Mrs. 
M-*s  two  children  (one  about  five, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  age)  ; 
and  left  burning  by  their  bed-side 
a  candle,  which  soon  set  fire  to  tlie 
bed-cartains.  When  the  cries  of 
the  suffering  children  were  heard, 
it  was  too  late  to  afford  them  any 
relief,  and  they  perished.  The 
houses  and  premises  adjoining  were 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Tliis  lady's 
life  presents  a  singular  series  of 
misfortunes.  Her  liusband  failed 
in  a  mercantile  speculation;  and, 
going  abroad  to  improve  his  afiairs, 
iKizs  drowned  at  sea^  On  his  death, 
he  left  eight  children  to  deplore 
his  loss.  One  of  these  subsequenc- 
ly  lost  his  life,  by  falling  into  a 
pond  in  his  mother's  garden,  while 
she  wias  gone  to  church.  She  had 
stjil  seven  chfldren ;  the  two  young- 
tr  periidicd  by  the  fire  above  men- 
tioned. A  subscription  was  opened 
for  Mrs.  M.  at  Tottenham,  and  at 
J^loyd*s  coffee-house,  and  webeh'eve 
something  handsome  was  raised. 

Admraity-office^  Dec.   22, 
Copy  of  a  letter  to  admiral  Young, 

commander  m  chief  ofhis  majes- 

ty'$ships  and  vessels  at  Plymouth. 

//.  M*  hired  armed  brig  Anne^ 

Plymouth  S0und%Dec.  16. 

Sir* — In  ejcecution  of  your  order 
of  the  1 4th,  I  have  to  acquaint  you, 
on  the  20th  November,  at  noon, 
being  in  lat.  41.  41.  N.  and  long. 
10.  aO.  W.  of  my  falling  in  wiui 
and  capturing  the  Spamsli  lugger 
privateer  Vansigo,  pierced  for  14 
gunsy  but  only  six  4-poiiaders  and 


one  long  brass  I2-potAder  mount- 
ed, with  45  men,  out  eight  days 
from  Ferrol,  liad   not  made  any 
captures :  also,  on  my  entering  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  with  a  fresh  breeze 
from   W,  N*.  W.  (the  lugger  in 
-company ),  about  half-past  §  A.  M. 
falling  little    wind,  the  i^and  of 
TerritiFa  N-  E.  by  N.  observed  ten 
of  the  cnemy*s  gun-boats  rowing 
towards  me.    At  ten,  tiie  head- 
most fired  a  shot,  and  hoisted  a 
red  flag.     Finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  I  shortened  sail  to  receive 
them.    At  a  quarter  past  10  the 
three  headmost  closed,  and  com- 
menced action.     At  half-past  1Q» 
seven   more   closing,    the  lugger 
struck,  having  hailed  to  inform  me 
she  had  three  men  killed.    At  11 
.  dismasted  one  of  the  enemy's  gun* 
boats,  and  two  more  having  struck, 
discontinued  the 'Action,   but  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  til 
take  possession,  having   on-board 
42  prisoners,    and  charged    with 
dispatches  Tnly  complement  bejng 
only  39,  nine  di  which  were  on- 
board the   lugger).    At   10  mi- 
nutes past  1 1  got  th'?  vessel  round 
by  the  assistance  of  the  sweeps, 
and  opened  my  fire  on  five  woo 
had  taken  possession  of  the  lugger, 
and  again  closing  on  my  starboard 
quarter,  with  an  intention  to  board; 
but  fielding  my  guns  so  well  sup- 
plied with  rounu  and  grope,  and 
ready  to  receive  them  in  case  of 
boarding,  at  one  o'dock    P.  M. 
tliey  swecped  out  of  gun-shot,  car- 
rying off  my  prize.     I  am  happy- 
in  having  the  pleasure  to  add,  that 
although  six  of  the  largest  were 
Within  pistol-shot  for  nearly  one 
hour  and  a  half,  I  have  not  one 
man  hurt.    It  would  be  needless 
for  me  to  attempt  to  say  any  thing 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Olden  the  master, 
Hnd  each  of  the  crew,  only  my 
(0  3)  great 


(«li)                   f    R    I    N    C    I    P    A    L  [DccembfT, 

mat  sati^%etion  on  beholding  the  privateer  schooner*  of  8  guns  and 

high  flow  of  spirits  which  is  gene-  81?  men ;    the  Duquesne    Frenck 

raUj' manifested  in  the  coontenance  privateer  brig»  late  his    majesty's 

of  every  British  sailor,  although  schooner  NetTey^  of  16  24«pounder 

opposed  to  so  superior  a  fcrce,  and  carronades*  one  long  26-poundery 

their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  four  swivels  and    120  men;  and 

sink  the  two  which  had  struck.     I  that  dangsrous  privateer  the  Aleit 

am,  &c.      (Signed)  J.  M<^Kenzie.  of  20  guns,  and  140  men,  all  by 

Jidmirahy^iijiccy  Dec.  26.  the  Blonde,  capL  V.  V.  Ballard; 

Inclosures    to    sir    A.   Cochrane,  Tr*  .      *  ^^^  ?l  ^?^^^J^ 

K.  B.  commander  in  chief  at  the  »'*^  pnvaters,  bv  H.  M.  S.  D'Es- 

teeward  islands.  Pag««»  J?*P^  /\  ^-  ^^^^ '  ^  H 

rr    nr    f  -     r*                 r*    i    w  Rhone  Frcuch  letter  of  maTque>  of 

^\  ^^:  ^%  ,^.Tf ''''''*  BarhaJoes  6  long  six-pounders  and  26  men. 

bearing  IF.  120  Lagu^,  Oct.  17.  by  the  Laura,  lieut.  Rob.  Yetts.^ 

SijT, — ^The  unfortunate  death  of  A  letter  from  sir  S.  Smith  states 

capt.  Buller  imposes  the  duty  on  the  capture  of  Estrella  de  Noste 

me  to  inform  ^  ou  of  the  capture  Spanish  privateer,  of  two  6*pouB- 

oi  the   French  schooner  privateer  ders  and  35  men,  by  the  Solebay 

La  Jopo  rCEil,  after  an  action  of  frigate,  capt.  Sproule. — ^I'his  Ga« 

an   hour  and  a  quarter ;    in  tlie  sette  likewise  contains  the  bstruc« 

early  part  of  which  capt.  Buller  dons  of  his  majesty,  for  the  deten- 

rcceived  a  musket4>all  through  the  tion  and  capture  of  Russian  ves* 

heady  while  in  the  act  of  attempt*  sels.j                                         « 

ipg  to  boards  and  expired  imme-  „*   ,      >,,•..      ^ 

diately.  His  majesty's  brig  Hawke  mndsor-CasiU  Packet,  Oct.  3. 

»ras  insight  during  the  chase,  and  Carlisle  Bay. 

joined  an  hour  after  the  action  had  Sir,«-having,onmy  passagefrom 

ceased.     To  the  officers  and  crew  Eneland    in    the   Windsor-Castle 

of  the  Soperieure  I  feel  much  in*  pacKet,  with  the  mails  for  Barba* 

debted  for  their  support,  particu*  dbes    and    the  Leeward    Islands, 

larly    Mr.    Hawkey,  the  master,  been  attacked  by  a  French  priva« 

and  Mr.  Gummaee,  midshipman,  teer  witliinthelimits  of  your  station, 

La   Jopo  I'CEil  IS  a  remarkably  I   take  the  liberty  of  acquainting 

fine  vessel,  pierced  for   14  gims;  you,  that  we  were  fortunate  enough 

had  only  six  18*pounders mounted,  to  capture  her  after  a  severe  ac< 

and  one  on  a  traversing  carriage;  tion,  and  arrived  with  her  safe  in 

manned  with  95  men;  out  thirty-  this  bay.     She  was  seen  on  the 

two  days    from    Point    a    Petre,  morning  of  the  1st  of  October,  in 

Guadaloupc,  and  had  not  made  lat.    13.  53.  N.  and  long.  58.  I. 

^ny  capture.     I  subjoin  a  list  of  W:  and    about  half   past    eight 

killed  and  wounded.  made  all  sail  in  chase  of  tlie  packet, 

J.  G.  Bird,  lieut.  when  every  exertion  was  made  to 

Superieure, 4  killed,  and  8  wound-  ^et  away  from  her ;  but  finding  it 

dd. — L4  Jopo  I'CEil,  15  killed,  and  impossible,  preparations  were  made 

1 9  wounded.  to  make  the  best  resistance  we  could, 

[This  Gazette  also  announces  and    arrangements    to    sink    the 

the  following  captures  by  the,  ves-  mails  if  nccess^iry.    At  noon  the 
sels  under  the  command  of  sir  A*  -schooner  got  within gun-shotthoist* 

Cochrane ;    L*Hirondelie    French  ed  French  ^olours»  and  began  her 

firci 
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fire,  which  was  returned  from  the  verely  wounded,  the  mizen-mast 

st«m-cha&e  guns ;  this  was    con-  and  main-yard  carried  away,  and 

tinued  until  she  came  near,  when  the    rigging   fore    and  aft    much 

we  were  hailed  in  very  opprobri-  damaged.     It  is  my  duty  to  men- 

otis  terms,  and  desired  to  strike  the  tton  to  you,  sir,  that  the  crew  of 

colours.      On  refusing  to  do  so  the  packet,  amounting  at  first  to 

she  ran  alongside,    grappled  the  only  28  men  and  boys,  supported ' 

packet,  and  attempted  to  board,  me    with  the    greatest   gallantry 

which  we  repulsed   by  the  pikes,  during  the  whole  of  this  arduous 

with  the  loss  of  8  or  10  men  on  the  contest.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc. 

part    of    the    enemy,   when    the  W.  Rogers,  acting  captain. ' 

schooner  attempted  to  get  clear  by  National    Debt^    &c. — An    ac« 

cutting   the   grapplings,    but  the  count  showing  what  has  been  re- 

mainyard  being  locked  in  her  rigg-  deemed  of  the  national  debt,  the 

ing,    she    was   prevented.     Great  land  tax,  and  imperial  loan,  to  the 

exertions  were  continued  on  both  Istof  November,  1807. 

sides:  and  I  had  occasion  to  sta*  Redeemed- by  annual         £, 

tton  a  part  of  the  crew  in  charge  millions,  &c.    -     -    66,968,178 

of  the  mails,  to  shift  them  as  ctr*  Do.  by  1 1  per  cent. 

cumstances  required,    or    to    cut  per  ann.  on  loans       61,62^,81.^ 

them  away  in  case  of  our  failure.  Do.  by  land-tax      -      22,9^2,813 

About  three  we  got  one  of  opr  six-  Do.  by    11'  per  cent. 

pounder  carronades  to  bear  upon  per  ann.  imp.  loan    •     614^,723 

the  schooner,  loaded  with  double  ■ 

frape,  cannister,  and  100  musket-  Total     -    -    -     152,34-8,529 

alls,  which  was  fired  at  the  mo-  The  sum  to  be  expended  in  the  en- 

ment  the  enemy    was  making   a  suing  quarter  is  2,529,224/.  15x.  5^. 

second  desperate  attempt  to  board,  SO.—- The  earl  of  Stanhope^s  mo- 

and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  del  of  a  ship  of  war  was  launched 

number.     Soon  after  this  I  em-  into  the  Thames,  and  an  experi- 

braced  the   opportunity,  in  turn,  ment  made  as  to  her  powers  of 

with   5  men,'  and    succeeded    in  sailing.     The  noble  earl,  accom- 

driving  the  enemy  from  his  quar-  panied  by  sir   Roger  Curtis  and 

ters,    and    about    4    o'clock    the  capt.    Hamilton,  went  on   board 

schooner  was  completely  in  our  the  vessel  at  12  o'clock,  and.  she 

possession.  She  is  named  the  Jeune  was  steered  by  Mr.  Warren.    She 

loGhard,  mounting  6  6-pounders,  sailed  up  die  river  under  one  sprit- 

and  1  lone  18-pounder,  havin?  on  sail,    until  she  came   to    Chelsea 

board  at  tne  commencement  of  the  Reach.    Another  sail  of  tlie  same 

action  92  men,  of  which  21  were  description  and  a  jib    were  then 

found  dead  on  the  decks,  and  33  hoisted,  and  she  was  worked  about 

wounded.     From  the  very  superi-  on  several  tacks  close  to  the  wind ; 

or  numbers  of  tlie  enemy  still  re-  then  with  tlie  wind  upon  the  beam ; 

maining,  it  was  necesssary  to  use  after  that  upon  the  quarter ;  anci, 

every  precaution  in  securing  the  lastly,  before  the  wind.     She  did 

prisoners.     I  was  obliged  to  order  not  appear  entirely  to  answer  the 

them  up  from  below  one  by  one,  expectation  of  the  noble  inventor, 

and  place  them  in  their  own  irons  and  the  design  may  be  capable  of 

as  they  came  up,  as  three  of  our  further  improvement.    But  a  num* 

Uttle  crew  were  killed,  and  10  se-  ber  of  row-boats  crowded  round, 

(O  4)  for 
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for  the  purpose  of  gazing  at  the 
stranger;  this  preyenicd  the  free 
operaiion  of  the  wind  and  water 
upon  the  newly^tn vented  vessel ; 
undf  in  fact^  it  might  be  s:iid9  that 
owing  to  this  circumstance  she  hjid 
pot  ^togeth^r  ^  fair  trial.  This 
vessel  is  sharper  than  the  former 
ofie*  She  measures  21  feet  irom 
stem  to  stem»  and  six  across  the 
t^eam :  the  straight  lines  in  ^hc  side 
of  this  are  extended  to  a  greater 
length  than  those  in  the  other»  and 
turn  off  in  whj^t  seamen  term  a  very 
c^pan  man}ier»  both  fore  and  ^ft; 
each  end  is  as  sharp  as  a  wedge* 
But,  from  the  cirfiumstanc^  of  her 
bpw  at  each  end»  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed (for  slie  is  calculated  to  sail 
Vfixh  cither  pnd  foremost},  having 


too  great  a  slioulder,  instead  of 
turning  off  round  as  others  do, 
slie  will  be  liable,  in  case  of  4  strong 
<;urri^nc  of  goa  coming  on  iwr 
we:idier-boWy  to  m>ike  more  lec*^ 
way  vhan  even  a  Patch  galliot 
would  do.  Tliaty  however>  may 
be  readily  altered  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  others  of  ilie  ^me  general 
design. 

31.-^Bccwcen  five  and  six  o'clock 
ii>  the  rooTuink^  u  housci  in  Fre« 
deric krstreety  Ham  |>stead-roadt vni 
beard  to  ^A'ive  way  by  a  person 
living  in  the  lower  part  of  it :  he 
immediately  gave  the  alirm  to  the 
other  lodgers,  who  luiq  scarcely 
time  to  escape  into  the  street,  with  . 
their  clodies  in  ;heir  hands,  beibre 
the  house  fi:ll  tg  the  ground* 


CflKXSTXNiMOS  an^  Burials  from  December  IG,  1806,  to  December  15, 1807. 


c».rJ^*.n-J  5  Males     98is2nnall, 
Vnrmenea  j  p^^ji^  .9<>04/ 19416 

pied  under  2  ypan  544S 
Between  2  and  5  2010 
5anfll0     737 


****"~  X  Females  9038$  ia'J34 


20  and  DO -1160 

30  and  40  -  18S3 

40  and  SO  -  1677 

lOand  20     581     50  and  60  r  1665 


60  and  70  -  1507 

70-and80  .  U.i8 
80  aud  pO  .  462 
90  and  100  -    4»> 


100-0 

lQI-1 
102  .  1 
|03,0 


Increased   m 

Burials     3D^ 

104-0 
lOJ.p 
IIQ.O 
U5.0 


DISEASES. 
Abortive,StiUboni48l 

AbsceM AO 

Agfd,  ,  .  .  .  .  1424 

Ague« 1 

ApopIcxv&suddcn'242 
iUthma  &  Phthisic  523 

Bedridden 2 

Bile  .  . 

Bleeding 22 

Bun»tcn  &  Rupture  1 .0 

Cancer 83 

Caokcr.  .  •  '* 

Chicken  Pox 

Childbed It^ 

Colds 10 

Coljck,  Cnpjjs,  &c  14 
Consumption .  .  4964 
Convulsions  .  .  3994 
Coiigh,  and  Hooping 
Cough  ....  489 
Croup.  ......  57 


Dropsy ...     .  .  79(i 

Evil 4 

Fevers  ofall  kinds  1033 

Fistula 3 

Flux 'h 

French  Pox .  .  .  .  'i(i 

(iouf 32 

( J  rare],  Stone,  and 
Strangury    ...  10 

<irief  ,.^ 10 

llcadmouldsbot. 
Horse -«boc-hi.'ad, 
and  Water  ito  the 

Head 209 

Jaundice  .  ....  2!* 
Jaw  Locked  ....  5 
(mpotithumc  ...  2 
fuflaminatron  .  .  632 
Lethargy  .  .  .  .  ^  ^ 
Liverjnuwn  ....  11^ 
Lnoatic  •  •  .  .  •  135 
.Measles 452 


Mortiliuatiou 


2T0*\^'ornis ^ 


piabetes    .....     l|Miscarr>nge 


Palsy    .  ^  :'  .  .  .  lOf^ 

Palpitalion  of  tlifc 
Heart  ......     1 

Pleurisy  .,»,..  ^'^^ 

Purpii's 1 

Qujisy 

Rlic'uniutism   .  . 

Rising  of  the  Limits  1 

Small  Pox  .  .  .   1397 

Sore  Tlnxi«tt  ....    4 

Sores  u|id  I'loTs*  .  1  * 

St  AntlKM)v'ii  Hre  • 

Spasm  ,.'.;...  PiJKHIod  ISt  Paltsiand 

St.  Vitus*s  Dance  .1 

stoppage  ill  the  Sto> 
math  ,....,  14 

Swclliug^ 3 

Teeth 322^ 

ITimsli 4;l 

Tumour 1 

Vomiting  and   Loose- 
ness      3 


CASVALTirS. 
lUt  by  Mad  fkigs      "^ 
Urokcn  Limha  ....  2 

liruiscd I 

l|«irut -'»o 

4  Drowm-d  .....  IM 
r>*  Kx(!es»i>  c  Drink- 

.  .  9 

. .  u 
.  .  1 

.    4 


mg . .  .  . 
Kwscntpd*  • 
Found  Dead 
Fractyrcd  • 
Frichtcd 


Bcref  al  other  Ac- 
cidenU.  «...  101 
Kille4  themselves  43 

.MiMtlered ^ 

Poisoned ^ 

Scalded ^ 

Soabcated    .  ,  .  .  U 
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f  There  have  been  executed  in  tfaa  city  of  Ixindon  and  County  of  Surry  13;  of  vbkl| 

nortaH 


Ifttiubcf  5  Of^y  bavu  Uen  Reported  to  be  buried  (^  such)  wiihiu  the  biUsof  n>P[!'*|||}yjQ 
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BIRTHS  In  the  year  1807*  .    2L  Counters  Barde,  a  spn. 

Jan.  S.   The  lady   of  viscount  ?-\  The  lady  of  Amold  Wamc 

Anson,  a  daughter.  ^!Sr\^  ^°?-  t.         r  «    4     ^ 

16.  The  lady  of  Charles  Wat-  26.  Ihe  duchess  of  Rutland,  ft 

tin   Williams  Wynne,  esq.  M.  P.  ^^^^^}^^}L:    ^        ,^      „ 

a  dauffhter.  *'''v  "**•  ^"®  "^^-  Mr*»  Ramsay^ 

--S  The  marchioness  Corn^llis,P  a  <|^J^gJ?^«^*..,            ,      , 

of  her  fifth  daughter.  J^-  i^^^Y  Milton,  a  daunrhter. 

23.  The  lady  of  war  admiral  }^'  J^«  countess  oi  Mansheld, 

Sotheby.  a  daughter.  a  daughter. 

25.  Mrs.  Ellis,  of  two  s<ms  and  ^  ,  — •    Viscountess    Marsham,    a 

daughter.  daughter. 

29.  Lady  Gtey,  a  son.  ^«^-  5.  Lady  Le  Despenser.  a 

Fib.'J^  Duchess  of  Montrose,  a  *°°*  ^.                   >.  ,     , 

3o,i^  9.  viscountess     Arbuthnot,    a 

3.  The  lady  of  sir  Arthur  Wei-  daughter, 

lesley,  a  son  and  heir.  ^  >  •  Lady  C-  Lamb,  a  son. 

1 0.  Duchesi  of  Bedford,  a  son.  22.  Lady  Caroline  Wrottesley,  a 

1 3.  Countess  of  Moira,  a  son.  ^^-           rm     *    .       *-.*»• 

14.  1^  hon.  Mrs,  G.  Mundy,  a  ^  f'/'-  3-  The  lady  of  sir  Walter 
daughter.  Bnsco,  a  son. 

Marcb   10.   Lady  Amherst,    a  „  ^A-  The  bidy  of  lord  viscount 

jQi^  Stuart,  a  son  and  heir. 

— .  Viseountess  Gantry,  a  son.  ^-  Lady  Charlotte  Hope,  a  ton^ 

— .  Mrs.  Gumey,  a  son-  .  —:  ^^^  countess  of  Shannon,  9. 

20.  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  daughter.  daughter.      ,    ,        ^     . 

yfpr'il  3.  Viscountess  Andover,  a  ^^^  The    lady    of    sir    S.    K. 

daughter,  Clynne,  a  son. 

Lady  Dunboyne,  a  son.  ^^'-  ♦•  ^o"-  Mrs.  Buchanan,  a 


2a  Lady  of  J.  F.  Simpson,  esq.    daughter, 
a  daughter.  2*-  l^-'idy  Foley,  a  daughter.     * 

27.  Lady    Gertrude  Sloane,  a        29.  Lady  France^  Beittinck,  a 


son 


son. 


3a  Countess  Berkeley,  a  daugb-  Nov.  J.  The  lady  of  sir  Chris, 

^g|.^  topher  Baynes,  a  son. 

May  2.  Ladr  Stanley,  a  daugh-  ,  6-  Lady  Caroline  Doughls,   a 

ler.  daughter. 

'      5.  Lady  A.  A.  Cooper,  a  son.  16.  Lady    C.     Puncombe,    a 

7.  I-ady  J.  Buchanan,  a  son.  danghler^ 

10.  Lady  C.  Forester,  a  son.  ^  25.  The    lady  of  sir    William 

17.  TTie  lady  of  the  right  hon.  Frascr,  a  daughter,  her  sixteenth 

6.  Perceval,  a  son.  child. 

21.  The  duchess  pf  Castries,  a  ^-  Viscountess  Hereford,  a  S09 

^3.  Lady  Kenyon,  a  daughter,  ^^^-  ^  •    The  lady  of  sir  Wm, 

— .  Lady  of  sir  G^rge  Barlow,  Call,  bart.  a  daughter. 

a  son.                        ^  5»  The  lady  oi  sir  G.  Nugent^  a 

28.  Mrs.    D.     Cameron,     two  son. 

daughters  and  a  sob.  9.  The  lady  of  sir  lames  Puff, 

Jmv  16.  Countets  Banbunr,  a  son.  »  daughter. 

.       '  .13.  The 
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13.'Th«  kdy  of  sir  T.  S,  M.  May  5.  The  hofl- colonel  Crfevirc, 

Stanley,  a  daughter.  %o  mUs  Hungerfbrd. 

23.  The  countess  of  Galloway^  8»  Robert  Fraser,  esq.  to  lady 
a  5on.  Maitlandk 

27.  The  lady  of  William  Henry  10.  LordChtrtley,  tomxss  Gard- 

Jiioare,  esq.  a  son.  ner« 

SO.  The  lady  of  Rowland  Bar-  .     19.  Rev.  J.  Bayland,   to  miss 

don,  esq.  ai  davghter.  Clarke. 

,'j^^^ 22.  D.R«  Remington,  esq.  to 

•  •  miss  Copland. 

MARRIAGES  w^Ar^^r  1807.  .    ^S.  Robert   Townky,   esq.   to 

miss  Newing. 

«//7««  l.Dr.  FaleyytomissFaley.  June  1.    jLord  Robert   Totten- 

8.  Marmaduke    Constable,  esq.  ,ham»  bishop  of  Kilkiloe»  to  the  hon» 

to  miss  Hale.  Alicia  Maude. 

20.  The  hon.  col.  Ponsonby,  to  4.  Richard    Chambers,   esq.  to 

the  hon.  mis^  Kitzro^        *  miss  Harriet  Newman. 

.— .  Henry  Hallam,  esq.  to  miss  9*  Col.  Aylmer,  to  miss  Hani- 
Elton,  son. 

24.  G.  L.  Hollinsworth,  esq.  to  11.  John  Thornton,  esq.  to  miss 
miss  Stokes.  Eliza  Parry. 

•    Fih.S..  Robert  Inglis,   esq.    to  16.  Rev.  Alexander  Cotton,  to 

miss  Biscoe.  miss  Houblon. 

.    4.  Sir  Dianiel  Fleming,  <to  miss  2S«  Henry.  Drummond,  esq.  to 

J'leming.  lady  Henrietta  Hay. 

10.  W.  H.  Hoare,  esq.  to  miss  Juh  1.  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  to 

Jtf oel.  miss  M.  £•  C.  Lecarriere. 

17.  Lord  Bagot,  to  lady  Looisft  9.  Hon.  F.  G.  Upton,  to  mist 
^PSgc*                                     ^  Howard* 

Id.  Thomas  Paget,  esq*  to  miss  13.  Hon.  L.  M.  Bunel,  to  miss 

Pares.  Daniell. 

March  9.  £:B..Lusada,  esq.  to  .    16.  Hon.  D.  G.  Hallyburton, 

miss  Goldsmid.  to  miss  Leslie. 

10.  Charles  Comb«^  esq.  to  miss  18.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  to 

P.  Georges.  miss  Munday. 

)7*  GapL  Stuart,  to  miss  Anson.  — .  William  Cavendish,  esq.  to 

18.  Philip  Gibbs,  esq.  to  miss  the  hon.  miss  O'Callagan. 
-Knip6*  .         .  29.  Rev.  Robert  Cox,  to  miss 

30.  S.  T.  Galton,  esq.  to  miss  Leycester. 

Darwin.                    •  jitig.  11.  Hon.  J.  W.  Grinstone, 

jfpri!   4.  William    PhiUimore,  to  lady  C«-JcnkInson. 

esq.  to  miss  Thornton.  27.  Wm.  Tooke,  esq.  to  mitt 

t '  13.  Major  Fraser,  tp  miss  Ro*  Amelia  Sheen, 

land.  Sept.  15.  Wm.  Domville,  esq.  to 

17.  Tht  hon.  G.  Ponsonby,  to  miss  Maria  Solly, 

miss  Gledstanes.  24.  Capt.  Bettesworth,  to  lady 

23«  R-  Stephenson,  esq.  to  i^iss  Hannah  Grey. 

Stephenson.  Oct.  12.   Hon.   James  Wandes- 

AfrtlSQl  £•  D.  Temple,  esq.  to  ford    Buster,   to   the    hon.    miss 

miss  Honey  wood.  Staples. 

15*  Hon. 
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15.  Hon.  and  rev»  Fredeirick 
PowiSf  to  miss  Geuld. 

--*,  Lord  RanclifFet  to  lady- 
Elizabeth  Mary  Forbes. 

19.  Robert  Shaw,  esq.  to  Alice» 
the  fifth  daughter  of  Jonathan 
JElade,  esq. 

20.  Hon.  Peter  Robert  Burrell, 
to  the  hon.  miss  Drummond. 

SO.  Lord  Monson,  to  lady  Sarah 
Saville. 

Nov.  12.  John  Harrison,  esq.  to 
Lucy  Henrietta,  second  daughter 
of  sir  Charles  Price. 

14.  John  Brent»  esq.  to  Susan- 
naiXf  third  daughter  of  the  rey. 
Sampson  Kingsford. 

25.  Edward  Sampson,  esq.  to 
Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Daubenny. 

— .  The  earl  of  Selkirk,  to  miss 
Wedderbum. 

'  26.  George  Moore»  esq.  to  miss 
£rown* 

Dec.  I.  George  Halimand,  esq. 
to  miss  Princess. 

12.  The  earl  of  Craven,  to  miss 
Louisa  Brunton. 

17.  Rev.  Georre  Shepherd,  to 
miss  Wetheral,  daughter  of  the 
dean  of  Hereford. 

31.  Rev.  T.  G.  Clare,  to  Harriet, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  rev.  A. 
JDaniell. 


DEATHS  in  the  year  1 807. 

J)e€.  29,  1806.  His  grace  the 
duke  df  Richmond.    •     - 

31.  Mrs.  Percy,  wife  of  the  bi- 
Aep  of  Dromore. 

— ^  Jeremiah  Curtis,  esq. 

Jan.  5.  1807..  Samuel  Solly,  esq. 
T.^.^.  and  S.A, 

6.  William  Newdick^  esq. 

7.  Lady  Head. 

10.  Alderman  Price.  . 
— .  LordMiltown. 
12.  Sir  Stephen  Lushington. 
14,  The  earl  of  Gosford. 


15.  Hollis  Edward,  esq.     '  ^ 
— .  Lady  Hesketh. 

20.  Sir  Richard  Hetley,  knt. 
.22#  James  Simmons,  esq.  M.  P. 

24.  William  Chivers,  esq.  (muf- 
dered  by  his  gardener. } 

Feb.  5.  Gen.  Pascal  Paoli. 
6.  Lady  Ashhurst. 
8.  The   baroness  Dufferin  and 
Chaneboye. 
— >.  John  Symmonds,  LL.'  D* 

21.  Marchioness  of  Ely. 
26.  Rev.  Thomas*  Urwicfc. 
— .  Viscount  Hawarden. 
March  4.  Lord  Carbery. 

7.  Countess  of  Wicklow. 
17*  Mr.  John  Pridden. 
— .  Countess  of  Mayo. 
2&.  Viscountess  Lifford. 
— .  Dr.  Hulme,  F.R.S. 

28.  Rev.  William  Disney,  D.  D. 
31.  Mrs.  Vassall. 

April  2.  Rev.  Robert  Bumaby. 
3.  EarlCadogan. 
9.  John  Opie,  esq.  R.  A. 

12.  Rev.  Joseph  Thistlethwaite. 

16.  Edward  King,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 
andS.A. 

25.  SirJames  W.  Lake. 
-— .  The  earl  of  Ross. 

— .  The  rev.  George  Walker, 
F.R.S.  / 

26.  Lady  E.  A.  Magenis. 

29.  Sir  H.  D.  Massey,  hart. 
May  6.  J.  P.  Hankey,  esq. 

15.  Lady  Charlotte  Wiijgfield. 

17.  Sir  Thos.  Louis,  admiral  of 
the  white. 

18.  Duke  Montpensier. 

— .  The  rt.  hon.  lady  Walpole. 

20.  The  earl  of  Shannon. 

26.  Nicholas  Bond,  esq. 

31.  Lady  A.  M.  Pelham  Cot- 
ton. 

Jum  2,  Randolph  Marriott,  esq. 

5.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  bart. 

1 1 .  John  Walrad,  count  de  WeU 
dcrcn. 

July  6.  Timothy  Lane,  esq. 

1 1.  George  Atwood,  esq. 

13.  Lady  Southampton. 

18.  Rev. 
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JS,  Rev.  Thomas  Jonet* 

24-,  Lady  Frederick  Ciimpbell. 

30.  Lord  Bolion. 

Jug,  4.  Sarah  baroness  Water- 
park, 

8,  Hon.  Mrs,  Barrington.      ,' 

15,  Catherine  baroue^s  How- 
ard. 

23.  Maria  duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Seft*  5.  The  earl  of  Sciirbo- 
tougb< 

11.  Sir  William  Staiaes»  knt, 
alderinAn  of  Londofi. 

12.  Ed.  Miller,  MuL  D. 

14*  The  most  noble  marquis  of 
Town^end, 

19*  Rear  admiral  John  Robinson. 

26.  Sir  Wharton  Amcotts. 

Vet.  2,  Rev.JohnSturgesyD.  D. 

*— .  Sir  Brook  Watson* 

1{J.  Thomas  Wynn,  lord  New- 
borough. 

17*  The  rev.  Edw.  Thymewell 
Brydges,  late  claimant  to  the  ba- 
rony q{  Chandos. 

23.  Wm.  Mackreet,  0iq. 

^Q^  3.  Dr.  Markhamy  lord 
archbishop  of  York. 

5.  Siv  Wm.  H.  Ashhursty  knt. 
late  one .  of  the  justices  of  -tlie 
court  of  King's  Bench. 

13.  Sir  John  Smith,  bart.  f  .R.S. 
and  S.  A. 

14.  Right  ho}i,  Charles,  earl 
Grey. 

20.  Viscountess  Irwin. 
21^  Abraham  Newland,  esq. 
Dec.    2.    Tryphena,     dowager 
countess  Bathursc 

3.  Miss  Clara  Reeve. 

4.  John  Bourmaster,  o-ear  ad- 
miral of  the  blue. 

^,  Dr.    Willis,    tlie    celebrated 

physician  in  cases  of  insanity. 

'  7*  Rev.    G.    H«    Drummond, 

drowned  in  a  voyage  to  Creenock^ 

)8.  Lady  Frances  Tollemache. 

19.  Rev.  Dr.  Ridiards,  vic9 
chancellor  of  Oxford. 

20.  Francis  Stephens,  esq. 

25.  Brownlow,  Joj-d  Bro^vnlow* 


2(^  Emma  countess  dowager  of 
Mount  Edgecombe. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  ytar  1807. 

Qusen's  palace,  Jan.  14,  His 
grace  Charles  duke  of  Norfolk 
sworn  lord  Itetrtetuuit  of  the  county 
of  Sussex,  vUe  tlie  duke  of  Rich- 
piond,  dec. 

Down'wg'Strcett  Jan.  14.  Alex- 
ander Straton,  esq.  appointed  hii 
majesty's  envoy-eiiraordiiiary'  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Stockhcilm.-*-— William 
Wellesley  Pole>  esq.  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's secretary  of  embassy  at  the 
sublime  Ottoman  Porte. 

miuhall,  Jan.  14.  Rev.  Charles 
Moss,  D.D.  one  of  tlie  camms-re- 
sideutfary  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
recommended,  by  congi  d'cUre^  to 
be  elected  bishop  of  Oxford,  vice 
Dr.  John  Randolph,  translated  te 
the  see  of  Bangor. 

IVbiuhaif,  Jan.  la  Gen.  Hugh 
duke  of  Northumberland,  appoint- 
ed colonel  of  the  vofjX  regiment  of 
horscguards,  vm^  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  dec. 

mifbtiii,  Jan*  27.  Rev.  John 
Chappel  Woodhouse,  M.  A.  re- 
conunended  by  his  majesty  to  be 
chosen  dean  of  LitchHcld  catibe* 
dral  vivi  Dr.  Baptist  Proby, 
dec— —^Thomas  Tod>  esq.  ad- 
vocate, appointed  one  of  the  four 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  via 
Andrew  Balfour,  esq.  resigned.— 
Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  esq.  a)>point« 
ed  psofessor  of  medical  jurispra- 
dence  and  medical  police  to  the, 
university  of  Ediburoh. 

IVHubail,  FA.  T.  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.  A.  recommended  by 
the  kipg  to  be  elected  a  canon-re- 
sidentiary of  tlic  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Londour  vice  Dr.  Cliarles 
Moss,  promoted  ao  the  see  of 
OxfDrd.^^iimos  Moticrief,  esq. 
advocate,  Hppointei  sh^iff-depttts 

of 
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cyf  the  shires  of  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  wr^*  David  Moneypenny 
and  David  Williamson,  csqrs.  re« 
signed;  the  former  on  being  ap-* 
pointed  sheriff-depute  of  the  shire 
of  Fife,  and  tlic  latter  to  be  sheriff- 
depute  of  iStiriing. 

Wb'Uehail  Fcl.  14.  Rcr.  Charles 
Henry  HalJ,  D.  D.  appointed  re- 
nins professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  ;Cnd  canon  of 
Christ  Churcli,  in  the  said  univer- 
»ty,  properly  belonging  to  the  re- 
gias  proii^ssorof  the  said  universi- 
ty, both  W€  Dr.  John  Randolph, 
bnshop  oi  Bangor,  resigned.— Rev, 
"Samuel  Smidi,  appointed  c:mon  of 
the  said  church,  vice  Hall,  resign- 
ed.— Rev.  William  Douglas,  M.  A. 
appointed  prebendary  ot  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  vice  rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  resigned, 

iVbiUhatl,  March  .5.  Haiford 
Jones,  esq.  resident  of  the  East  In- 
dia company  at  Bagdad*  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Ottoman  order  of  the 
crescent,  of  the  second  class,  per- 
mitted to  receive  and  wear  ths  en- 
signs of  the  superior  class  of  the 
said  order,  lately  conferred  on  him 
bv  the  Grand  Signior,  as  a  mark 
of"  his  further  favour. 

miieball,  March!.  Right  hon. 
Char*  Arbuthnot,  amba^isador* ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Sublime  Porte,  permitted  to 
accept  und  wear  tlie  insignia  of  the 
Ottoman  imperial  order  of  the  cre- 
scent, conferred  on  him  by  the 
Grand  8igrti;or. 

^  /i^to.^tf//,Jfiir^l4.Sir  Edmund 
8uiti)ey,  appointed  recorder  of  his 
majesty's  court  of  judicature  in 
Prince  of  Wales's  island,  in  the 
East  Indies.— -Right  hon.  Thomas 
earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  to  be 
his  majesty's  lieutenant  and  sheriffs 
principal  of  Ftfeshire. 

Doivn'oig-streetf  March  14*.  Fran* 
ck  KienitZy  esq.  to  be  his  majesty's 
consul  in  the  duchy  of  Courland. 


Wbilehall^  March  50.  James" 
Wjrlie,  esq.  counsellor  of  state,  and 
first  surgeon  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
inspector-general  of  his  armies  and 
military  htjspitals  for  the  medical 
department,  permitted  to  receive 
and  bear  die  insignia  of  the  order 
of  St.  Wolodemir }  and  also  Hen* 
Fanshawe,  esq.  knight  of  the  Rus- 
'  sian  military  order  of  St.  George, 
and  holding  a  distinguished  com- 
mand In  the  Russian  army. 

m:t:baJl,  March  2h  John  Pa- 
tcrson,.esq.  apix)inted  treasurer  to 
the  governors  of  the  bounty  of 
queen  Anne. 

Otieen^s  palace^  March  25.  JohA 
ean  of  Westmorland,  K.G.- sworn 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal. — Right 
hon.  Robert  Banks  lord  l*la\vkcs- 
bury,  tlie  right  hon.  RobertStewart 
(commonly  called  viscount  C^istlc- 
reagh),  and  the  right -hon.  George 
Canning,  swom  his  majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaiies  of  state. 

Queen* s  palace,  March  26.  Joha 
Jefferies  earl  Camden,  K.  G.  de- 
clared lord  president  of  the  privy 
council.— Right  hosk.  Spencer  Per- 
ceval, chancellor  and  under-trea- 
surer  of  his  majesty's  exckequery 
and  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dun- 
das,  swom  of  the  privy  council.— 
Henry  earl  B^thurst,  appointed 
president  of  the  committee  of  privy 
council  appointed  for  the  con&ideu 
ration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  to  foreign  plantations* 

lyhiUhall,  Mareb  Tl.  Philip 
d'AiLvergne  prince  de  Bou(lluii« 
rear-admiral  of  tlie  blue,  permitted 
to  receive  and  wear  tlie  ensigns  of 
knight  grand  commander  of  the 
equestrian,  ^^secular^  and  capitnlai- 
order  of  St.  Joitchim,  of  Erlan* 
gen. 

m>iiehnlU  March  2a.  ArchibaW 
Colquhoun,  esq.  advocate,  appoint* 
ed  his  majesty's  advocate  in  Scot- 
land.— George  earl  of  Gallxnvay, 
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to  be  lieutenant  and  sherifF*ptinci-     and     declared    fieatenant*general 
pal  of  the  shire  of  Wigtown ;  and    and  general-eoTernor  of  that  part 
Thomas  e:lrl  of   Selktrk,  of  the    of  the  united  kingdom  caUed  Ire- 
stewartry   of    Kirkcudbright^     in    land. 
Scotland.  fPbifibail,  Aftil  8.  Joseph  Hunt, 

(^en*s  palaeii  March  30.  Right    esq.  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ord« 
hon.  sir  James  Pulteney,bart.  sworn    nance. 

of  the  privy  council.— Right  hon.  WbiUhallf  ^fril  4.  Rt.hon,  Wil- 
Spencer  Perceval,  sworn  chancel-  liam  viscount  Lowther^  created 
lor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster."^  earl  of  Lonsdale,  co.  Westmore- 
'Right  hon.  George  Rose,  in  the  land. — His  grace  James  duke  of 
absence  of  earl  £athurst,  to  be  Montrose,  K.  T.  appointed  masted 
president  of  the  committee  of  privy'  of  the  horse  to  his  majesty.-j-Right 
council  appointed  for  the  const-  hon.  Henry  baron  Mulgrave; 
deration  of  all  ^matters  relating  to  James  Cambier,  esq.  admiral  of 
trade  and  foreign  plantations.  the  blue ;  sir  Richard  Bickenon, 

Wbitiballi  March S\*    His  grace    bart.  vice-admiral  of  the  white; 
William  Henry  duke  of  Portland,    William-Johnstone  Hope,  and  Rq« 
K.  G.  the  right  hon.  Spencer  Per-»    bert  Ward,  esqrs.  \  the.  right  hon* 
ceval,  William  Henry  Cavendish    Henry-John  viscount  Pdmerston; 
Scott  Bentihck,  esq.    (commonly    and  James  Buller,  eso. ;  appointed 
called  marquis  of  Tichfield),  the    his  majesty's  commissioners  for  ex- 
hon.  William  Eliot,  and  William    ecuting  tlie  office  of  high  admiral 
Sturges    Bourne,    esq.  appointed    of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
commissioners  for  executing   the    Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  do« 
office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's    minions,   inlands,    and    territories 
exchequer. — Right    hon.   Spencer    thereunto  belongin^.^'^Rigkt  hon. 
Perceval,  to  be  chancellor  and  un*    Robert  Dundas ;  right  hon.  John 
der  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  ex-    Jefferies  earl  Camden,  K.  G.  pre- 
chequer.— Lieut.-gen.  John  earl  of    sident  of   his  majesty's  council ; 
Chatliam,  K.  G.  appointed  master-    right    hon.    Robert  Banks    lord 
general  of  his  majesty's  ordnance    Hawkesbury  \   right  hon.  Henry 
of  the  united  kingdom.— The  hon*    Robert  Stewart  (commonly  called 
William  Wellesley  Pole  to  be  clerk,    viscount     Ca&tlervagh;)   and    the 
Mark  Singleton,  esq.  storekeeper^    right  hon.  George    Canning,  hi^ 
and  the  hon.  Cropley  Ashley  to  be    majesty's  three  prmcipal  secretaries 
clerk  of  the  deliveries,  of  the  ord«    of  state;  his  grace  William  Henry- 
nance  of  the  united  kinj^dom.*—    Cavendish  duke  of  Portland,  K.  G« 
Right  hon.  lieut.-gen.    sir  James    first  commissioner  of  his  majesty's 
PuTteney,  bart..  a];^ointod  his  ma*    treasury ;  right  hon.  Spencer  P^ 
jesty's  secretary  at  war.  ceval,  chancellor   and  under-trea- 

WfiUballf  March  31.  William  surer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer! 
Smyth,  esq.  of  Peter-house  college,  George  Percy,  esq.  (commonly 
Cambridge,  appointed  professor  of  called  lord  Lovaine)  ;  right  hon* 
Modem  History  in  that  university  John  baron  Teignmouth  ;  right 
foice  Symonds,  dec.  hon.  Thomas  Wallace  ^  and  Gecnge 

Queen* s  palace,    April  1.  Right    Johnstone,  esq. ;  tobehismajesty^t 
horu  John  lord  £ldon,  sworn  lord    commissioners  f^r  the  managemenl 
hi^h  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.-^ .  of  the  affair  of  India. 
His  grace  Charles  duke  of  Rich-        WhHAaUfJprdl.  CbailesBris* 
mond»  swora  of  the  privy  councily    bane,  esq.  captain    tn  the   royal 

navy* 
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navy,  kniglitcd  by  letCBifs  patent  the  presbytery  of  Chanonry;-  and* 

under  the  great  seal.               *  county  of  Ross,  vice  Denorp^  dec. 

Qmn's  pala£$^  jlfril  $.    R'^rfit  miteballt  A  frit  14.  Sir  Thomas 

hon.    Henry     viscount    Melville,  Manners  Sutton,  knt.  one  of  the 

right hon.  John  lord  Teignmouth,  barons  of  his   majesty'^  court  of 

and  right  hon.  roajor-general  sir  exchequer,    created    baron    Man- 

Axthur  Wellesley,  fc.  B.  sworn  of  ners,  of  Foston»  co.  Lincoln, 

his  majesty's  privy  council.  Fortign^Jfice,    April    15.      The 

Downing'Streeif  April  10.  Hugh  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 

Elliot,  esq*  appointed  i  captain-ge«  K.  G.  appointed  his  majesty's  pie - 

nend  and  governor  ip  chief  of  the  nipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 

island  of  Barbadoes,  in  America;  Quun's falacf,  April  15.  Thomas 

William  Lukin,  es<j.  captain*gene-  Plomer,  esq.  his  majesty's  sdKcitor- 

ral  and  governor  m  chief  m  the  general,  knighted, 

island  of  Dominica;    sir   James  IVhUehall^   April  16.    Admiral 

Cockbum,  bart.  eovemor  and  com-  lord  Collingfwood,  and  his  de&cen- 

mander  in  chief  of  the  island  of  dams,  permitted  to  bear,  iu  com- 

Curagoa ;    and    John    HoUoway,  memonition  of  the  glorious  victory 

esq.  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  gover-  oflF  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  v^hich  his 

norand  commandev  inchiefofthe  lordship  was  second  in  command, 

island  of  Newfoundland.  the  following  honourable  augmen- 

l^nieball,  April  11.  Right  hon.  tation  to  the  arms  of  the  family  of 

Charles  William   Montagu    Scott  Collingwood,  viz.    A  chief  wavy, 

(commonly    called    earl    of  Dal-  thereon  a  lion    passant  guardant 

keith),  summoned  to  the  hous^  of  and  navally    crowned,    with    the 

peers,  by  the  style    and    title  of  word  Trafalgar  ;   and  also,  in 

baron  Tynedale,  of  Tynedale,  co.  addition  to  the  family  crest,  tlie 

Northumberland;   and    tlie    right  crest  following,  viz.    The  stem  of . 

hon*  George  Gordon  (commonly  a  man  of  war,  representing  that  of 

called  marouis  of  Huntley),  by  the  the  Royal  Sovereign,   /being  the 

style  and  title  of  baron  Gordon,  of  ship  which  bore  his  lordship's  flag. 

Huntley,  co.   Gloucester.— —His  in  the  said  brilliant  action),   be- 

grace  Alexander  duke  of  Gordon,  tween  a-  branch  of  laurel  and  a 

K.  T.   appointed  keeper  of  the  branch  of  oak. 

great    seal    of   Scotland. — Right  Qu£M*t  palace,  April  22.    Right 

Eon*  George  Rose,  to  be  treasuier  hon.  Thomas  lord  Manners,  lord 

of  his  majesty's  navy.  high  chancellor  of  that  part  of  the 

Foragn^cef  April  11.     Right  united    kingdom    called    Ireland^ 

hon.    Granville    Leveson    Gowcr  sworn  of  the  privy  council.— *Jona« 

fcnmonly  called-  lord  Granville  than  Miles,  esq.  and  James  Brans- 

eson    Gower),  appointed    his  comb,  esq.  knighted, 

m;Mesty'sambassador  extraordinary  Foreign-office^  Atril  23.     Right 

aaU  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  hon.  sir  Arthur  raget,  K.  B.  ap- 

St.  Petersburg.  pointed  his  maiesty'.s  plenipoten- 

IVbitehall,  April  11.  Rev.  Cun-  tiary  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 

ningharo  Bumside,  presented  to  the  IVbiteball,  April  25.    Right  hon.. 

church  and  parish  of  Dunscore,  in  Francis   lord  Napier,    appoin(;pd 

die  presbytery  and  county  of  Dum-  his   majesty's  high   commissioner^ 

fries ;  and  rev-  W.  Macrae,  to  tile  to  the  general  assembly    of.  the 

ch)ux:h  and  parish  of  Kikairnans  in  cbiu'ch   of  Scotland* — IH^Xa  AVil«. 

liam 
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ITam  Dliver,  jun.  advocate,  to  be 
sheri£f-depute  of  the  shire  of  Rox« 
btir^h,  'vict  his  fathetf  restgneilt 

tVbiteball,  May  9.  David  Boyle, 
esq.  advocate,  appointed  his  ma* 
jcsty's  solicitor-general  in  Scotland* 
««-John  Hay  Forbes  esq.  advo« 
cate*  appointed  sheriff- depute  of 
the  shire  of  Perth,  nnce  Colquhount 

QueeH^ipaia)ce^May  IS.  Rt-  hon, 
Richard  earl  of  Clancarty,  sworn 
of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council.-— Jonah  Barrington, 
esq.  LL.D.  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  in  Irclaihit 
knighted. 

Queeris  palace.  May  20.  Right 
hon.  Henry  Pierrepont,  sworn  of 
hi$  majesty's  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

tybitehall  May  23.  Right  hon. 
George  earl  of  Crawford,  ap|x>inN 
ed  lieutenant  and  sherifF^principal 
of  Fifeshire. 

Wbitebalh  May^  ?»0»  Right  nsv. 
Dr.  Jolm  Fisher,  bisliop  of  Exeter, 
translated  to  the  see  of  Sulisburyi 
nflce  l>ouglas,  dec. 

Forelgn-offic'f  Downing' streett  Jun: 
L  Right  hon.  J.  Hookham  Frere, 
appointed  his  majesty's  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Prussia; 
and  George  Jackson,  esq.  to  be  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  legation  at 
that  court. 

fmubalh  July  11.  Right  rev. 
Dr.  George  Pelham,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  translated  to  the  sec  of 
Exeter,  vice  Dr.  Fisher,  promoted 
to  tliar  of  Salisbury. 

Admiraity- office,  June  2?.     Hon. 

William  Wellesley  Pole,  appoTnt- 

>  ed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of 

the  admiralty,  their  first  secretary, 

vice  William  Marsden,  esq.  retired. 

iyUtcbali,  July  21;  Hon.  Cropley 
Ashley  Cooper,  appointed  clerk  oif 
the  ordnance  of  the  united  king- 
dom^ and  Thomas  Thoroton^  esq. 
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clerk  of  deliveries  of  the  ordnance 
tliereof. 

WiitcbalU  Jug.  4v  Rev.  Ed- 
Ward  Christopher  Dowdeswell, 
D.  D*  and  rector  of  Standford- 
Rivers,  €©•  Essex,  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Langham,  in  the  said 
count;f-,  Void  by  the  translation  of 
Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury,  <i;2V«  DoHglas,  dec. 

IVhiiebaih  Aug*  1 1.  Right  "^on. 
James  earl  of  Malmesbury,  K.  B. 
to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Southampton,  and  dE  the  town 
of  Southampton  and  county  of  the 
same;  and  James  Edward  Harris, 
esq.  (commonly  called  viscount 
Fitz-Harris),  appointed  j^ovemmr 
and  captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  governor  of  Carisbrook  castle, 
in  the  said  isle;  all  ^fke  lord  Bol- 
ton, dec. 

Wbitcbalh  Aug.  IB.  Rev.  John 
Luxmore,  1).  D.  dean  of  Okmcefr- 
ter,recomnK'nded,  hy  saw^i  d^cHrif 
to  be  elected  bishop  of  Bristol,  we 
bp.  Pelham,  translated  to  the^sce  of 
Exeter.— His  grace  Charles*  duke 
of  Richmond,  appointed  high  ste* 
ward  of  the  city  of  Chichester,  ^te 
his  uncle,  dec-— Adam  Duff,  esq* 
advocate,  to  be  sherifF-depute  of  the 
shire  of  Forfar,  wee  Chalmen^  re- 
signed.—-Mr.  Robert  Haldauie,  :i^ 
pointed  professor  of  nuithematicks 
in  the  university  of  St.  Aadrew^s, 
*vi€e  Vilant,  dec. — Mr.  John  Hal'* 
kett,  preacher  of  the  gospel^  pre- 
seiited  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Cupar  of  Angus,  in  the  presbytery 
of  Metgle,  and  county  of  Ferth, 
vice  Mr.  Charles  Reay,  dec. 

(^ueefCi  fahee^  Aug.  1 9*    I«ieot< 

general  sir  James  Henry    Ciruigf 

K.  B.  sworn  captaiii-geiieral  and 

governor  in  ^hiet  pf  the  provincetf 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Canadtt,  Nom 

Scoda,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 

inlands  of  Princ«  Edwatri  and  Cape 

BKeton««-*Righc  hosi*  Henry   Im 

Miugrave 
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Mulgrare,    sworn    lord-lieutenant  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Bintle, 

of  the  cast  riding  of  the  county  in  the  presbytery  and  stewartry  of 

of  York.  Kirkcudbright,  vice  Mr.  Geo.  Max- 

ffbitebalU  ^ug.    22.     Harford  well,  dec. 

Jones,  esq.  of    Boultibrooke,  co,  War-office,  Sept,  22.  Gen.  Gerard 

Hereford,  created  a  baronet.  lord  Lake,  appointed  governor  of 

Wbiteball,  Jug.25.  Sir  William-  Plymoudi,  via  the  earl  of  Chat- 
kidney  Smith,  knt.  commander  and  ham,  promoted  to  the  government 
grand  cross  of  the  royal  Swedish  of  Jersey,  via  marquis  Townshend, 
military  order  of  the  sword,  and  dec. — Lieut.-gen.  William  Loftus, 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  squadron  of  the  24'th  light  dragoons,  to  be 
of  his  nrajesty's  fleet,  permitted  to  governor  of  Dumbarton,  vice  lord 
accept  and  wear  the  grand  cross  Lake. 

of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Admiralty' office,  Oct.  2.  Captains 

of  merit,  conferred  upen  him  by  John  Hunter,  esq. ;  Francis  Pen- 

ihe  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies-  der,  esq.;  William  Albany  Otway, 

WoitehdlU    Sept,    5.     Sir    John  esq. ;    George  Lumsdaine,   esq, ; 

Stuart,  bart.  appointed  one  of  the  sir  Samuel  Hood,  K.  B. ;   Henry 

barons  of  his  majesty's  court  of  ex-  Nichols,  esq. ;    Herbert     Sawyer, 

chequer  in  Scotland,  v;V^  sir  John  esq.j  Davidge   Goiild,  esq.;   and 

Dalrymple,  bart.    resigned;    and  Richard  Goodwin  Keats,  esq.;  to 

sir  Cfeorge  Abercrombie,  bart.  to  be  rear-admirals  of  tlie  blue  squa- 

be  clerk  for  the  admission  of  no-  dron  of  his  majesty's  fleet. 

taries,  in  Scotland,  vice  Stuart  fe-  Foreign-office,    Oct.    3.    Joseph- 

Mgned.  Charles  Mellish,  esq.  appointed  his 

trntebali,  Sept.  15.     His  grace  majesty's  secretary  of  legation  at 

•William  Henry  Cavendish,  duke  of  the  court  of  his  Sicilian  majesty. 

Portland,  K.  G,;    the  ri^ht  hon.  Wbiteball,    Qjt.   3.      Mr.   John 

Spencer  Perceval;  the  ri^ht  hon.  Maclellan, presented  to  the  church 

John  Foster,  chancellor  oi  his  ma-  and  parish  of  Kelton,  in  the  pres- 

Jcsty's  exchequer  of  Ireland;  the  bytery  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 

hon.     William     Eliot  >     William  bright,  vice  Mr.  The.    Halliday, 

Sturges    Bourne,   esq. ;    and   the  dec. 

hon.   Richard    Ryder;    appointed  Admiralty-office,  Oct.  6.  William 

commissioners    for  executing   the  I^echmere,    and    Thomas    Foley, 

oflice  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  csqrs.  lo  be  colonels  of  his  majes- 

cxchequer.  tv's   royal  marine  forces,  vice  sir 

JFbitehall,  Sept,  15.  A.M.  Holds.  S:imuel  Hood,  K.  B.  and  Richard 

•worth,  esq.  appointed  governor  of  Goodwin    Keats,    esq.    appointed 

Dartmouth    castle,    vice    Arthur  flag-ofiicersof  his  majesty's  fleet. 

Holdsworth,  esq.  dec.     •  imtehall,  Oct,  6.  Thomas-Nor- 

Queen^s  palace,  Sept.  16.  George  ton  Powlett,  esq.  appointed  one  of 

CoUieri  esq,  captain  in  the  royal  the  clerks  of  his  majesty's  signet, 

navy,  knighted.  vice  James  Rivers,  esq.  dec. 

IFbitebail,  Sept.  19.  Rev.  John  Queen's  palace,  Oct.  14.  Right 
Pitman,  student  in  civil  law,  pre-  hon.  John  earl  of  Chatham,  K,  G. 
scnted  to  the  vicarage  of  Erode  sworn  governor  of  the  island  of 
Horapton,  co.  Devon,  vice  rev.  Jersey,  vice  the  marquts  Town- 
John  Pitman,  M.  A.  resigned. —  shend,  dec. 
Rev,  Alexander  Crosbie,  presented  T^bitebaU,  Oct,  81.^     Right  hon. 

1807.       ,  (?)             Gerard 
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Gcrvrd  barcriLake,  jytneralof  Kis  of  Portland,  ^l.  G.  ;  rigUt  hoiu 
r..:(.je sty's  forces,  created  viscount  Spencer  PercevaJ  ;  right  hon.  John 
Lake,  of  Delhi  and  Laswary,  and  Foster,  chancellor  othis  inajesty'i 
of  Astoir  Clinton,  co.  Bucking-  exchequer  of  Ireland  ;  hoOp  Wil- 
liam,— Rev.  James  Wilson,  pre-  liam  Brodrick;  hon,  Willi^ua 
s^ntedlo  tie  chiirch  and  paiish  of  Eliot;  and  Williaija  Sturges  Bouinc, 
Ahcrn}ie,  in  the  prebbytery  of  fsq.;  appointed  con;imissix)ners  for 
pnrdee,  and  county  of  Perth,  T'iV*  executing  the  office  of  treasure^-  of 
Adanison,  dec.  his    majesty'si    exchequer ,-»-Righl 

iVtitcballj  Nov.  3.     Right  hon.  hon.    Richard    Ryder,    appoiiHcd 

William    baron    Cathcait,    K.  T.  advocate-geaeralj^orjvdge-majslial, 

and  lieutenant-general  ci  his  ma-  of  his   majesty's    forces,   we  N« 

jes*y*s  forces,  crea led  baron  (irceii-  Bond^  Kesigned.-i-Thom^s,  Hume, 

ock  of  Greenock,  co.  Renfrew,  and  erq.  M.D.  appointed,  by  the  duke 

viscount  Cathciu't,  of  Cathcart,  in  of  Cambridge,  one  of   his    royal 

the  said  co(?nty. — James  G.anibier,  highness's physicians, 

esq.  admiral  of  the  blue,  created        Dublin  Castle^  Nov Lord 

baron  Gan*bicr,  of  Iver,  co.  Buck-  Henry  Moore  (vue  the  xnazquisof 

in^rham. — Hr.ny  Burrjad,  of  Ly-  Drogheda*  resigned),  and  William 

rnmgton,    co.  Southampton,    esq,  Bagwell,  esq-    appointed    muster- 

lleutcnant-gencral  of  his  majesty's  raa5>ter-general  of  Ireland, 

foices ;    Henry   Edwin  Stanhope,  JVbiieball^  Dec.  L     Right  rev, 

of  Stanwell,  co,   Middlesex,  esq^  Edward  Veuables  Vernon,   D.  IX 

vice-admiral  of  th^ blue;  and  Tho-  bishop  of  Carlisle,  recommended, 

mas  Blomefield,  of  Attleborougb,  by  congi  ^clirey  to  be  elected  arch- 

co.  Norfolk,  esq.  major- general  of  bishop  of  York,  t>;V< Markham,  dec. 

his  majesty's  forces ;    created  ba-  Quetns  palace^  Dec.  9.    Lieut.- 

ronets.  colonel  George  Smitli,  of  his  ma- 

Carhton^house,     Nov,     12.     Dr*  jesty's    S2d     regiment     of    foot^ 

John  Hunter,  of  Hiil-street,  Berke-  •  knighted. 

ley-square,  appointed,  by  the  prince  IVbitebaU,  Dec,  9,  Right  hon. 
cf  Wales,  one  of  his  royal  highness's  lord  Glenbervie,  appointed  survey- 
physicians  extraordinary,  *vici  Dr.  or-general  of  the  woods  aiKi  forests. 
William  Frascr,  dec.  Car/rian-bouse^  Dec,    9.      Right 

(Queen's  palace^  Nov,  25.     Right  hon.  Gerard    viscount  Lake,  ap- 

lion.  Richard  Ryder,  sworn  of  nis  pointed,  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 

majesty's  most  honourable  privy  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  of 

council.    George  earl  of  Pembroke  his  royal  highness's  duchy  of  Corn- 

and  Montgomery,  K.  G.  sworn  go-  wajl,  vice  Sheridan,  resigned, 

vernor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  Foreign^ojicey  Dec*  16.     Edwajd 

vice  carl  Grey,  dec.  Thornton,  esq,  appointed  bis  raa- 

Forcign-ojicey   Nov,    27.      Hon.  jesty's    envoy- extraprdinaxy    a^d 

William  Hill,  appointed   his   ma-  minister  -  plenipotentiary    to     tlie 

jesty's  envoy-extraordinary  and  mi-  court    of    Sweden;    and    Charles 

nister-plenipoicaiiary  to  the  court  Oakely,  esq.  to  be  secretary  of  le- 

of  Sardinia;    and   ji^seph    Smith,  gation  at  that  court, 

esq.  to  be  secretary  of  legation  ajt  IVbitebalU    Dec.     1 9.      Osbom 

that  court.  Markham,  John  Fisher,  and  AleJt- 

Wbitcball^  Nov,  28.     His  grace  ander    Loraine,  esqrs.    apppintcd 

\Viiham  Henry   Cavendish,  dul^e  CQinmissianeri  fpr  the  ^enesal  su- 

permtendimce 
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perintendance  and  ni'iinagenient  of 
the  barrack  department. 

Foreign-officts  Dec,  26.  Lord  vis- 
count StTiingford,  appointed  ^his 
m.ijesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  her  most  faithful  majesty  the 
queen  of  Portugal. 

Iftiuball,  Dec.  30.  Sir  Charles 
Brisbane,  knt.  a  captain  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  senior  officer  of  tlie 
squadron,  of  his  majesty's  ships  to 
which  the  island  of  Curasao  and 
its  dependencies  surrendered  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  last,  per- 
mitted by  his  viajestyx in  considera- 
tion of  his  meritorious  conduct  on 
tliat  occasion,  to  bear  tJie  following 
honourable  augmentation  to  the 
armorial  ensigns  used  by  his  fami- 
ly :  viz*  «•  A  chief  embattled, 
thereon  a  ship  of  war  under  sail, 
between  two  castles ;  and  for  crest, 
out  of  a  naval  crown,  an  arm  em- 
bowed  grasping  a  sword,  and 
from  the  nand  a  medal  suspended 
by  a  ribbon  ;  motto,  CuRAgAO ;  and 
for  supnbrters,  on  the  dexter  side 
a  British  sailor,  and  on  the  sinister 
a  British  marine." 


SHERIFFS  appointed  hy  bis  ma^ 
jestyitt  council  for  the  year  1807. 

Bedfordshire,  Sir  P.  Monnoux, 
of  Sandy,  hart. 

Berkshire,Georffe  Henry  Crutch- 
ley,  of  Sunning-hill-park,  esq. 

Bucks,  James  Backwell  Praed, 
of  Tyrin^ham,  esq. 

Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon, 
William  Squire,  of  Knapwell,  esq. 

Cheshire,  Francis  Duckingfield 
Astjey,  of  Duckingtield,  esq. 

Cumberland,  J.  Tomlinson  of 
Briscoe-hiii,  esq. 

Derbyshire,  Sitwell  Sitwell,  of 
Renishall-hill,  esq. 


Devonshire,    John    Bolteel,    of 
Fleet,  esq. 

Dorsetshire,  Arthur  Cozens,  of 
Yatminster,  esq. 

Essex,  William  Mattliew  Raikcs, 
of  Walihamstow,  esq. 

Gloucestershire,    C.    Evans,   of 
Highgrove,  esq. 

Herefordshire,      Richard     Sal- 
wey,  of  Brimlield-court,  esq. 

Jiertfordshire,   G.   Caswell,    of 
Sacomb  Park,  esq. 

.  Kent,  John   Simpson,    of  Fair- 
lawn,  esq. 

Lancashire,   Richard  lji^\y  oi 
Shaw-hill,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  Edward  Dawson, 
of  Whatton- house,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  Marmaduke  Nel- 
son Graybume,  of  Barton,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  W.  Partridge, 
of  Monmoudi,  esq. 

Norfolk,  John  Morse,  of  Mount 
Ida,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  T.  Tryon,  of 
Bulwick,^  esq. 

Northumberland,  Sir  W.  Blac- 
kett,  of  Matfen,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,    J.   Langden, 
of  Brancote  Hills,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,   William   Hodges, 
of  Bolney -court,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  William  Shield,  of 
Wing,  esq. 

Shropshire,  iST.  Charlton,  of  Ap- 
pley  Castle,  esq. 

Somersetshire,   Sir  J.  Hawkins, 
of  Kelson,  bart. 

Southampton,  David  Laiice,  of 
Chisel,  esq. 

Staffordshire,     John    I^ane,    of 
King's  Bromley,  esq. 

Suffolk,  T.  Mills,  of  Great  Sax- 
ham,  esq. 

Surrey,     James     Newsome,    of 
Wardsworth  Lodge,  esq. 

Sussex,  John  Micklethwaite,  ^f 
High  Ridge,  c^q. 

Warwiclzbh.   Matthew    Blackvt 
Wise,  of  th<i  Pnorv,  Warwick,  e.  \. 
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Wiltshire,  T.  Calloy,  of  Burd-  NORTH  WALES, 

"^?U^^^'         ^.       p^,.      T,i     J      r  Merioneth,  Richard  Henry  Ken- 

Worcestershire,  Tho.  Bland,  of  ^icV,  of  Ucheldren,  esq. 

Ham  Court,  esq.  Caernarvon,    Hu^h   Rowlands, 

Yorkshire,  Richard    Foimtayne  of  Bodaden,esq. 

Wilson,  of  Melton  on  the  Hill,  esq.  Anglesea,  Paul  Panton.  of  Plas 

Gwyn,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES.  Montgomery,    David    Edward 

Brecon,  SackviUe  Gwynne,   of  ^  DenS' SiriJn^^^^^ 

Tuymawr,  esq.  thine  esq 

Caermarthen,  Sackvilk  Gwynne,  ^^    ^;^^^^  ^             f  ^^^^^ 

of  Glanbrane,  esq.  .»«r«i«T,  «*«                      \ 

Pembroke,  John  Colby,  of  Fy.  Swelun,  esq. 

nore,  esq.  i 

Cardiean, T.Smith, of Foel  Alt,  ^•.^-.^•^^          ..... 

gsq^       ^                                        '  SHERIFF   appointid  by  bU  r^^ 

Glamorgan,  George  Wynch,  of  hlgbtuss  ibe  prince  cf  WaUs,  in 

Clemenstone,  esq.  council  for  1 807. 

Radnor,  Edm.  Burton,  of  Llan-  Cornwall,  Sir  William  Pratt  Call, 

|>ister,  esq.  of  Whiteford,  bart. 
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ADDRF.SS  of  Tf^B  GOVEilNMEMf  07 
HAYTl  to  THE  COMMSRCfi  OF 
NEUTRAL  NATIONS. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Hayti  had 
scarcely  delivered  themselves 
from  the  French  yoke,  than  they 
had  another  hydra  to  destroy,  which 
they  had  nourished  in  their  own 
bosom.  Their  whole  attention  is 
now  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  valuable  produce,  which  the 
mercantile  part  of  Europe  obtains 
at  a  great  expense  from  the  most 
distant  countries.  Oux"  persevering 
uidustry  has  pi'ocuied  us  a  most 
abundant  recompense  for  our  labo- 
rious exertions.  The  riches  of  our 
soil  offer  a  most  pleasing  prospect  to 
bur  speculations.  Our  warehouses, 
Riled  with  all  the  productions  of 
the  Antilles,  only  wait  the  arrival 
Df  your  mercantile  fleets,  to  make 
an  exchange  of  the  manufactures 
of  which  we  stand  in  need,  for 
those  which  you  require.  If  a 
system  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  has  hitherto 
interposed  to  prevent  its  success 
among  Us,  that  disastrous  influence 
will  shortly  cease.  The  imposture 
is  dissipated,  the  phantom  has  dis- 
appeared, and  all  the  illusions  tliat 
hovered  round  it  are  di  spersed.  So 
far  is  our  government,  in  its  pre- 
sent regenerated  state,  from  oppo- 
sing the  freedom  of  commerce  in 
our  ports,  that  it  offers  facilities  to 
you  which  cannot  be  granted  by 
amy  other  government.     It  is  of 


lio  consequence  under  what  colours 
you  may  appear:  the  protection 
of  your  property,  the  security  of 
your  persons,  and  a  rigid  mainte- 
nance of  the  laws  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  you,  are  guarantied 
on  the  faith  of  government.  Solid 
reg ulaiions,  and  d ic tated  by  wisdom 
-—duties  arranged  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  you  may  experience 
in  eaining  our  ports,  are  equitably 
collected  s  great  dispatch  in  expe- 
diting your  vessels )  with  men  of  in- 
tegrity in  the  direction  of  the  pub- 
lic offices.  Such  are  the  changes 
on  which  you  may  haVe  a  per- 
fect reliance.  The  government  is 
firmly  persuaded,  that,  where  a  re- 
ciprocal advantagedoes  not  prevail, 
there  can  be  no  commerce.  It  has 
alieady  directed  the  suppression  of 
exclusive  consignments  ;  of  the  tax 
on  the  price  of  articles ;  of  the 
privileges  granted  for  the  sale  of 
coffee,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to 
take  cargoes  of  sugar,  &c.  Every 
one  will  be  at  liberty  to  sell  and  to 
buy  on  the  conditions  that  he  shall 
judge  most  for  his  advanta^. 
Those  regulations,  produced  bj  ig- 
norance, will  no  longer  offer  impe* 
diments  to  your  speculations :  your 
confidence  will  no  longer  be  forced 
in  favour  of  individuals  who  were 
equally  strangers  to  you,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  Your, 
friends,  your  own  particular  fac- 
tors, shall  have  the  possession  of 
your  property;  and  the  government 
engages  to  grant  them  all  the  pro- 
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tection  which  they  can  desire.  The 
sanguinary  horrors  which  have  too 
notoriously  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  a  cruel  reign,  will  no 
more  renew  the  sad  spectacle  of 
scenes  that  are  past.  Come  with 
perfect  confidence  to  traffic  in  our 
ports :  come  and  exchange  the 
fruits  of  your  industry  for  our  rich- 
es; and  be  persuaded,  that  you 
will  never  have  cause  to  repent  of 
a  reliance  on  our  promises. 

At  the  same  time,  while  ;he  go- 
vernment is  exciting  all  its  eflForts 
to  procure  you  the  advantages  of  a 
brilliant  commerce,  it  requires  of 
your  agents  the  same  loyalty  and 
good  faith  which  it  will  exercise 
towards  you.  It  also  expresses  its 
hope,  that  the  base  conduct  of  the 
privateers  of  Louisiana  will  not  be 
imitated,  and  th.it  it  -will  have  no 
cause  to  regret  that  its  too  great 
confidence  has  been  abused. 

The  ports  are  the  Cape,  Fort 
Dauphin,  Port-de-Paix,  the  Go* 
naives,  Saint  Marlt,  Port-au-Prince, 
the  Caycs,  Jcrcmie,  and  Jacmel, 
where  you  may  send  yonr  cargoes 
with  the  certainty  of  an  advantage- 
ous return. 

The  well  known  exactness  with 
which  the  government  of  Hayti 
acquits  iis  engagements,  is  a  so- 
lemn pledge  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaties  it  may  enter  into  with 
you.  Notwithstanding  the  mis- 
fortunes which  preceded  our  inde- 
pendence, and  the  disastrous  wars 
which  it  necessarily  produced,  the 
means  of  government  have  never 
failed  of  keeping  pace  v.-ith  its 
wants.  iSuch  is  the  astonishing 
extent  of  our  resources,  that  even 
the  vices'  of  the  preceding  admi- 
tiistration  did  not  prevent  the  li- 
quidation of  aU  its  contracts. 
Judge  then  what  will  now  be  our 
prospect  as  well  as  yours,  when  a 
IV  i.vc  a:conomy  shall  take  tke  ^lace 
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of  prodigality,  and  that  an  equi- 
table collection  of  the  revenues  will 
determine  the  rights  of  ^vernment 
as  well  as  those  ©f  individuals. 
Haste  dien  to  come  and  avail  your- 
selves of  these  favourable  disposi- 
tions, which  your  connections  with 
us  will  confirm  more  and  more. 
Whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
your  vessels,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  your  speculations  for  our 
ports,  entertain  not  the  least  appre- 
hension that  you  will  not  acquire 
a  certain  profit.  An  abundant 
harvest,  commodities  already  pre- 
pared, wait  your  coming,  and  the 
certainty  of  an  immediate  sale  of 
your  cargoes  is  assured  to  you. 
Given  at  the  Cape,  October  24, 
1806,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
independence  of  Hayti. 

The  chief  of  the  government  of 

Hayti,       Henry  Christophe. 

By  his  excellency  the  secretary  of 
the  government, 

RoNANEZ  the  yxjungcr. 


BY     HIS     MAJESTY    THE      KING     OF 
PRUSSIA. 

As  inserted  by  authority  in  the 
gazette  of  Konigsberg,  of  the 
Ist  December,  1806. 

The  battle  of  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, notwithstanding  the  coura- 
geous  efforts  of  his  majesty's  ar- 
mies, has  been  to  unfortunate  for 
the  Prussian  arms,  that  the  road  to 
the  capital,  and  even  to  the  very 
heart  of  his  majesty*s  domiAxons, 
has  been  left  open  to  the  enemy : 
the  king  was,  therefore,  induced  to 
offer  terms  for  an  armistice,  of 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  «• 
pect  a  cordial  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  tjie  enemy,  as,  m  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  he  received  :  letter 
from  the  onperor  Napokm,  full 
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of  friendly  expressions ;  but  to  this 
offer  of  the  armistice  the  dot-^r  of 
acceptance  was  shut,  unless  the 
king  consented,  as  the  b>i  is  of  a 
peace,  to  certain  sacrifices  incom- 
patible wiih  his  honour  and  dig- 
nity. 

The  king,  who  saw  the  full 
extent  and  maj>;nitude  of  the  mis- 
fortunes and  dangers  which  un- 
avoidably surrounded  his  faithful 
subjects,  preferred  an  immcJirue 
and  certain  tranquillity  to  the  re- 
mote and  uncertain  prospect  of  the 
return  of  the  fortune  of  war  in  his 
favour:  his  majesty,  therefore,  im- 
mediately took  ihe  resolution  of 
making  such  sacrifices,  however 
great  mey  might  be,  as  were  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  his 
throne,  and  accordingly  sent  tlie 
minister  of  state,  the  marquis 
J-iUchessini,  as  early  as  the  18th  of 
October,  witli  ample  diplomatic 
powers;  4  )  the  head  quarters  of 
the  emperor  and  king  Napoleon — 
The  sacrifices  which  the  king  had 
a^eed  to,  on  receiving  the  first 
dispatches  from  marquis  Luc- 
chessini  (to  whom»  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  business,  his  majesty 
had  sent  major-general  Zastrow), 
Were  so  adequate  to  the  advan- 
tages which  the  enemy  by  the  for- 
tune of  a  single  day  had  gained, 
that  so  6arly  as  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber they  were  respectively  ac- 
knowledged, and  received  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  for  peace,  by  the 
plenipotentiary,  the  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  palace,  l)uroc :  upon 
this  basis  the  peace  itself  was  to 
have  been  concluded  without  delay, 
and  the  king,  on  his  own  part,  took 
all  the  necessary  measures  to  pro- 
vide that  diose  conditions  of  peace 
should  be  punctually  fulfiUecT,  im- 
tnediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaries  thereof.  The  emperor 


Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  refused 
to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and 
allowed  his  army  not  only  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  they  already  pos- 
sessed, but  to  proceed  in  acquiring 
new  conquests ;  and  even  all  the 
provinces  of  the  king  on  the  Oder 
and  the  Warte,  destitute  of  gam- 
sons,  were  inundated  with  French, 
troops,  and  thus  these  defenceless 
provinces  felt  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  as  well  as  the  capital. 

At  the  head- quarters  of  the  em- 
peror, even  four  days  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of 
peace,  a  seditious  proclamation 
was  printed,  published,  and  dis- 
tributed, intending  to  produce  an 
insurrection,  or  disturbances  and 
rebellion  among  the  subjects  of  his 
majesty  in  South  Prussia.  Where- 
ever  the  enemy's  troops  could  find 
their  way,  the  property  of  the  king 
was  taken  possession  of,  the  royal 
treasures  were  seized,  and  it  was 
attempted  to  seduce  the  servants 
of  his  majesty  from  their  lawful 
allegiance,  and  an  oath  was  even 
tendered  to  them,  whereby  they 
were  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
enemy. 

Those  facts  created  a  suspicion 
that  ^he  emperor  was  not  serious 
in  his  intention  of  concluding  a 
peace  upon  tlie  basis  already  un- 
derstood by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  nations.  The  unceasing 
but  ineffectual  endeavours  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  king,  not 
to  break  off  entirely  the  thread  of 
communication  between  the  two 
belligerent  powers,  proved  clearly 
to  hw  majesty  that  his  suspicion 
was  well  grounded,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  positive  declaration 
that  the  **  emperor,  knowing  the  si- 
tuation in  which  Prussia  has  been 
placed  since  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  the  14th,  must  take  advantag** 
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cf  that  situation  for  the  conclusion  enemy.     Thus  no  choice  was  lef: 

of  his    peace   with  England   and  to  the   king ;  he   was  obligej  to 

Russia,*'  leaves  no  doubt  remain-  refuse  his  ratification  of  ihe  a-n:! 

ing  with  respect-  to  the  intentions  ticc  which  the  grand   marshal  D  : 

of  France.  roc  brought  to  his  hoaJ-quar  er«  .: 

After   this   the    formally    con-  Osterode  on  the 'J'2d  cf  Nove  ;  ht  . 

eluded  basis  for  peace  was  entirely  If  any  alternative  rer/aineJ.    : 

set  aside,  and  instead  of  it  an  ar-  was  one  that  implied  the   arc  ' 

mistice  was  proposed  on  the  part  plishing  of  impossibilities,  iiz.  •  i 

of  the   French,  at   the  rery   mo-  invite   the  cabinet  of  iit.  P*   .  >. 

ment  when  it  was  thought  that  the  burgh  to  unite  with  h»s  n       -.y, 

basis  of  a  definitive  peace  had  been  and  agree  upon  the  baM*  f  *       -^e. 

settled,  and  each  new  advantage  gotiation  with  the  cn.ptio         po- 

gained  in  the  interim  by  the  French,  leon  for  a  general  peace, 

now  increased  the  severity  of  the  This  has  been  done;  a.n."  *'    ngb 

demands  made  upon  Prussia.  there  were  but  feeble  herpes  , :  vx 

After   having   indulged   them-  success  of  such   an  atierr«p:,  yet 

selves  in  so  many  illusory  hopes,  the  king  did  not  recall  the  m^r^ois 

the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  at  Luchessini  from  the  head-quarters 

last  thought  themselves  justified  to  of  the  emperor  and  king, 

conclude  on  the  16th  of  November  Daring  the  time   that  the  king 

<he    armistice    hereafter    inserted  was  thus  exhausting    all   the  re- 

vn-batintf  in  order  to  put  a  stop   to  sources  in  his  power  to    stop  the 

the  continually  increasing  demands  sheddmg  of  human  blood,  he  was 

of  tlie  enemy.      This  document  nevertheless    busily    occupied    in 

was  accompanied  by  the  official  bringing  forward  all  the 'means  of 

declaration  of  the  imperial  mini-  resistance  which  God  has  given 

sier  for  foreign  afiairs,  M.  Talley-  him.       -^ 

rand,  prince  of  Benevento,  the  While  the  fortresses,  proyided 
contents  of  which  prove  more  with  ample  means  of  d<^encc,  such 
clearly  than  any  thing  that  had  as  those  of  Stettin,  Custrin, .  Mag- 
gone  before,  that  Prussia  would  deburg,  &c.,  have  been  delivered 
only  flatter  herself  in  rain,  if  she  up  to  the  enemy  in  a  most  scandal- 
cherished  the  most  distant  hope  of  ous  manner  by  their  respective 
a  secure  or  lasting  peace,  notwith-  commanders,  the  other  fortresses 
standing  the  unheard-of  sacrifices  of  tlie  country,  particularly  those 
which  die  armistice  imposed  upon  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  hav« 
her.  been  now  put  in  the  best  possible 

But  if  the  king  himself  even  had  state  of  defence,  and  intrusted  to 
indulged  such  a  hope,  it  was  no  the  command  of  brave  and  honour- 
longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  those  able  officers.  The  rest  of  the 
conditions  in  that  armistice  with  marching  regiments,  which  were 
regard  to  the  Russian  armies,  be-  quartered  or  encamped  near  the 
cause,  as  the  French  troops  during  Vistula  and  Wartc,  shall  be  united 
the  negotiation  had  advanced  even  with  a  numerous  well  disciplined 
to  the  Vistula,  his  majesty  was  not  and  brave  army  brought  to  the  as- 
in  a  situation  to  stop  the  march  of  sistance  of  die  king  by  his  true 
the  Russian  armies,  when  their  friend  and  faithful  auj  the  emperor 
own  frontiers  were  menaced  by  the  Alexander. 

WhUe 
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While  these  united  troops  at- 
tack the  enemy,  a  new  and  nume- 
rous army,  which  is  begun  to  be 
collected,  well  diseiphned,  and 
equipped  for  war,  shall  follow  their 
fellow  soldiers  to  the  field  of  glory. 
Above  all,  the  king  relies  on  the 
support  of  that  people,  who  glo- 
riously fought  the  battle  in  the 
seven  years  war  against  almost  all 
Europe,  and  who  did  not  despond 
nor  waver  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  monarch,  even  when  the  capi« 
tal  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy ;  his  majesty  looks  with 
confidence  to  the  support  of  tliat 
people  who,  upon  tliat  occasion, 
in  the  midst  of  unheard  of  perils 
and  calamities,  evinced  an  energy 
and  firmness  which  has  merited 
the  applause  of  the  present  age, 
and  secured  them  that  of  future 
generations. 

At  the  present  moment  there 
are  even  greater  calls  upon  our 
energies,  than  there  were  at  the 
period  of  the  above  calamities. 
We  now  struggle  for  all  that  is 
dear  and  honourable  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion, or  sacred  to  humanity.  To 
preserve  the  independence  and  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  alone  the 
king  took  up  arms :  this  the  nation, 
nay,  the  whole  world  knows ;  and 
the  enemy  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
ceive the  people  by  the  phantom 
of  a  pretended  coalition,  of  the 
existence  of  which  he  cannot  pro- 
duce the  least  evidence. 

In  her  former  struggles  in  the 
seven  years  war,  Prussia  stood 
alone,  or  at  least  without  %iy  ma« 
terial  assistance  from  any  other 
power.  She  then  stood  up  against 
the  first  powers  in  Europe,  ui  the 
present  struggle  she  can  reckon 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  powerful 
and  magnanimous  Alexander,  who 
with  his  whole  strength  stands  for- 


ward for  the  preservation  of  Prus- 
sia. Prussia  in  this  great  struggle 
has  only  one  interest  in  common 
with  Russia  ;  both  will  stand  and 
fall  together.  With  such  an  inti- 
mate union  of  both  powers  in  suck 
a  holy  struggle  against  an  enemy 
whose  success  has  raised  him  to 
such  a  giddy  height,  that  he  knows 
no  limits  to  his  career,  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  cannot  long  remain 
doubtful. 

Perseverance  in  danger,  accord- 
ing to  the  glorious  example  of  our 
forefathers,  can  and  will  alone 
lead  us  on  to  victory. 

[Here    follows    the    Armistice 
concluded  at  Charlottenburg,  on 
the  i6th  of  November,  1806.] 
--. / 

Note  of  C.  M.  Talleyrand, 
prince^  of  Benevento,  delivered 
in  after  the  armistice  between 
France  and  Prussia  was  signed. 

The  undersigned  minister  for 
foreign  aflPairs  has  received  his  im- 
perial and  royal  majesty's  com- 
mands, to  declare  to  their  excel- 
lencies die  marquis  Luchessini  and 
the  general  Von  Zastrow,  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia,  as  follows  : — 

Four  coalitions,  of  which  the  last 
has  brought  on  the  present  war, 
were  formed  against  France : — all 
four  have  been  conquered :  the 
victories  which  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  has  eained  over 
them,  have  subjected  under  his 
power  very  extensive  dominions.— 
Thrice  has  France,  actuated  by  a 
moderation  unexampled  in  history, 
determined  to giveback  the  whole, 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  her 
conquests,  and  has  re-estabhshed 
princes  upon  their  thrones,  without 
any  ereat  diminution  of  that  power 
which  they  had  forfeited  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emperor's  victories.— 

Although 
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AlthcTQgh  tht  emperor  has  thtice 
ncted  in  this  manner,  yet  he  is  will- 
ing once  more  it>  display  his  extra- 
ordiaary  moderation,  thou^jh  it 
might  produce,  befoie  the  lapse  of 
ten  y^ars,  even  a  fifth  coalition. 

In  the  course  of  those  continual- 
ly renewed   wars,   France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  have  lost  tlieir  colo- 
nies.    It  it  natural,  it  is  just,  that 
tho>e  countries  which,  by  the  law^ 
of  war,  have  come  into  the  pos- 
session   of   the    emperor,  should 
serve  as  compensations  for  those 
colonics.     But  the  most  material 
injury  vihich  the  fourth  coalition 
lias  done  to  France,  is,  that  the 
Porte  has  lost   its  independence. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  go*- 
▼cmed  by  two  men  who  were  justly 
deposed  by  the  Porte  ;  but  she  has 
been  forced  to  reinstate  them  in 
their   dignities  by  the  threats   of 
Russia;  and  those  concessions  on 
the    part   of  the    Porte    may    be 
reckoned  as   actual  conquests  by 
Russia :  if,  therefore,  the  total  in- 
dependence of  the  Porte  ought  to 
be  a  cliicf  point  to   France,  hii 
majesty  the  emperor  would   lose 
the  greatest  advantage  of  his  victo- 
ries, if  he  were  not  to  obtain  the 
fuarantee  of  the  future  indepen- 
ence    of  that   pow^cr. — Hrs  im- 
perial   majesty,  therefore,  cannot 
m  the  least  consent  to  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  conquered   countries, 
until  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  the  Porte  ot^er  Wallachia 
and    Moldavia  is    acknowledged, 
and  its  total  independence  recog- 
tkised  and  guarantied. 

The  undersigned  has  the  ho- 
nour to  renew  to  their  etcellenciei^ 
the  marquis  Luchessini,  and  the 
general  Von  Zastrftw,  the  assurance 
•f  his  high  con<iideration. 

C.  M  TALL«riiAHT>, 
Prince  of  Benevento. 
Berlin,  Nov.  16,  i«06. 


The  fo31^wing  proclamation  was  is- 
sued by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Alexander,  emperor  &c. 

Our  manifesto  Of  the   30th  of 
August  declared  the  situation  of 
our  affairs  with   the   French  go- 
vernment.    At  that  period  of  our 
hostile  situation,  Prussia  still  form- 
ed a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
French,  who  tyrannized  over  va- 
rious  parts    of   Germany.     Bur, 
soon  after,  the  fire  of  v^ar  blazed 
out  in  Prussia  also;  after  vatioiis 
disasters  and  important  losses  on 
her  part,  our  own  dominions  on 
the  frontiers  are  noW  threatened  by 
the  flame.  To  Russians,  accustom- 
ed  to   love    the   glory    of   their 
country, .  and    to   sacnBce    every 
thing  to  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain hew  unavoidable  the>e  events 
have  made  the  present  war.     He- 
nour  unsheathed  our  sword  for  the 
protection  of  our  allies  ;  bow  much 
more  justly  must  it  be  drawn  for 
the  defence  of  our  own   safety! 
Before  these  et^ents  could  approack 
our  frontiers,  we  took,  at  an  early 
period,  every  measure  to  be  ready 
to  meet  them.     Having,  in  good 
time,  ordered  our  army  to  mov^ 
beyond  the  frontier,  we  have  now 
comniissif>ned    our   general    field 
marshal  Kamen&koy  to  command 
it,  and  to  act  against  the  enemy 
with  all  the  forces  intrusted  to  him. 
We  are  assured,  that  all  out  fajth- 
ful  subjects  will  join  us  in  ferreDt 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  whodirects 
the  fate  of  stltes  a^  theisftueof  bat* 
ties,  that  he  ftia)^  take  oUr  righte- 
ous caus^  utider  hi^  all-powerful 
protection;    that    his     tictoHous 
sti-ength  Knd  blessing  may  direct 
the  Russian  armies  employed  in 
fepdlitig  Ike  general  foe  of  £o* 
ro:?e>     We  are  Conlid«At  that  our 
faithful  subjMis  of  the  gorernttient 
oik  tlie  fr«ftcier  iNU|  in  ihe  present 

circujn* 
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circomstsinces  particularly,  redou-  become  strangers  in  the  heart  of 
bk  the  proofs  of  their  attachment,  that  countrj,  nevertheless  preserve 
and  their  zeal  for  the  common  ed  the  sense  of  glory,  and  the  re- 
good  ;  and  that,  unshaken  by  fear  collection  of  our  brethren,  arise ; 
or  delusive  promises,  they  will  the  great  nation  is  before  you  :  Na- 
tread  with  finnness  the  same  path  poleon  expects,  and  Kosciusko  calls 
in  which,  under  the  protection  of  you  ! 

the  laws  and  of  a  mild  govern-  *'  I  soon  shall  again  behold  the 
ment,  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  paternal  earth  which  my  arm  de- 
tranquillity  and  undisputed  proper-  fended  $  those  fields  which  I  have 
ty,  and  shared  in  the  universal  bathed  with  my  blood;  and  with 
prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  tears  of  joy  I  embrace  those  unfor- 
Lastiy,  we  are  confident  that  all  tunate  friends  whom  I  was  not  per- 
the  children  of  the  land,  relying  mitted  to  follow  to  the  grave.  Be- 
on  the  help  of  God,  on  the  vsdonr  loved  and  bravecountrymen,  whom 
of  our  troops,  and  on  the  known  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  to  the 
experience  oftheir  leader,  will  spare  yoke  of  tne  conquerors,  I  have 
no  sacrifice,  no  efforts,  which  pa-  only  lived  to  avenge  your  wrongs, 
trtotism  and  the  safety  of  our  com-  and  I  now  return  to  restore  you  to 
try  may  demand.  freedom.  Sacred  remains  of  my 
St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  28.  1806.  country!  I  hail  you  with  transport, 
and  embrace  you  with  a  sacred 

z^-itr^         -.        Li-i-j  mania.  I  will  join  you  never  more 

General  Kosciusko   published  .^  ^„^      vnr^Jlu^ r!f  ^u^  rr^^*  ^^^ 

ij        ^    *•            ..              *T-  to  part.     Worthy  or  tne  oreat  man 

an  address  to  his  countrymen,  the  ,  *^            .      ..    j  j  •   *    j 

.     •  ^1   , ^     ^r  -«v  1,   ^  L  -.  whose  arm  IS  extended  towards  you, 

prmcipal  parts  of  which  are  as  .u      jr.i.    d  i        u            i 

f  .,     \^^  '^  worthy  of  the  Poles  who  now  hear 

^^  ■  my  voice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  es- 

*^  Amidst  the  clangour  of  arms,  tablish  a  more  splendid  and  stable 

which  re-echoes  from  Poland,  Kos-  basis ;  or,  if  the  name  of  my  native 

ciusko  is  about  to  join  you.    In  the  country  amounted  to  ho  more  with 

enterprise  of  the  French,  in  their  tri-  my   fellow    citizens   than    empty 

umphs,  and  by  their  awful  eagle  ho-  words,  in  this  case  I  shall  know 

vering  before  them,  you  will  discin-  how  to  avoid  my  disaster  and  your 

Siish  those  legions  which  display  disgrace,  by  burying  myself  under 
eir  courage  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  noble  ruins  of  our  aspiring  for- 
the  globe,  and  in  one  campaign  tune.     But  no,  the  good  times  of 
have  dispersed  the  united  force  of  Poland  have  returned  !     Destiny 
two  great  empires,  and  have  late-  has  not  led  Napoleon  and  his  in- 
ly in  one  week  annihilated  the  la-  vincibles  to  the  shores  of  the  Vis- 
bour  of  a   century,  the  work  of  tula  without  an  object.     We  are 
Frederick,  and  the  trophies  of  his  under  the  segis  of  the  monarch 
old  and  celebrated  generals.  who  vanquishes  difficulties   as  it 
"  Dear  countrymen  and  friends,  were  by  a  miracle,  and  the  reani- 
who  have  proved  yourselves  to  pos-  mation  of  Poland  is  too  glorious  a 
sess  a  degn^  of  fortitude  equal  to  subject  not  to  have  been  left  by  the 
our  misfortunes ;  you  who,  banish-  eternal  j^idge  for  him  to  achieve." 
ed  from  your  native   soil,    have  (Signed)     Kosciusko. 
remained  under  a  nation  friendly  Paris,  Nov.  1. 
to  Poland ;  and  you  who,  having 

S  NEVTRAL 
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NEUTRAL  NATIONS.  thcir  accustoined  trade,  yet  feels 

Order  of  council  reliuive  to  the  himself  bound  by  a  due  regard  to^ 
comrnerce  of  neutral  nations  the  just  dcfci^ce  of  the  rights  and 
with  the  ports  of  Fnmce:  mterests  of  his  people,  not  to  suiFer 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  pa-  such  measures  to  be  tat  en  hj  the 
bce^  the  7th  of  January,  1807;  enemy,  viihoiu  taking  some  steps, 
present,  the  Kincr's  most  excellent  on  his  part,  to  restrain  iWs  violence, 
maje«.ty  in  council :  and  to  retort  upon  them  the  evils 

\Vh:?reas  the  French  government    of  their  ovfi  injustice  ;  his  majesty 
bas  issued  certain  orders,  which,  in    is  thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with 
vkolatf6n.of  the  usages  of  war,  pur-    the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to 
port  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all    order,  and  it  is?  hereby  ordered,  that 
neutral  nation*  witli  his  majesty's    no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  trade 
dominions;  and  alsoto  prevent  such    from  one  port  to  another,  both 
nations  from  trading  with  any  other    which  ports  diall  belong  to,  or  be 
country,  in  ai^y  articles  the  growth,    in  the  possession  of,  France  of  her 
produce,   or  manufacture  of  his    allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under  their 
majesty's  dominions  9  and  vrhereas    control,  as  that  British  vessels  may 
the    said    government    has    also    not  ireely  trade  thereat  i  and  the 
taken  npon  itself  to  declare  all  his    commanders  of  his  majesty's  ships 
majesty's  dominions  to  be  in  a  state    of  war  and  privateers  «iali  be  and 
of  blockade,  at  a  time  when  the    are  hereby  instructed,  to  warn  every 
fleets  of  France  and  her  allies  are    neutral  vesselcoming  from  any  such 
theniselves  confined  within   theif    port,  and  destined  to  another  such 
•cwn  ports,  by  the  superior  valour    port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and 
and  discipline  of  the  British  navy  ;    not  to  proceed  to  any  such  port ; 
and  whereas  such  attempts  on  the    and  any  vessel,  after  being  so  warn- 
part  of  the  enemy  would  give  to    ed,  or  any  vessel  coming  from  any 
his  majesty  an  unquestionable  right    such  port,  after  a  reasonable  time 
of  retaliation,  and  would  warrant    »hallhave  been  afforded  for  receiv- 
his  majesty  in  enforcing  the  same    ing  information  of  this  his  majesty's 
prohibrtfon  of  all  commerce  with    order,  -which  shall  be  found  pro- 
France,  which  that  power  vainly    ceedrng  to  another  such  port,  shall 
hopes  toeffect  against  the  commerce    be  captured  and  brought  in,  and, 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  a  prohi-    together  with  her  cargo,  shall  be 
bition  which  the  superiority  of  his    condemned  as  lawful  prize.     And 
majesty's  naval  forces  might  enable    his  majesty's  principal  secretaries 
him  to  support,  by  actually  invest-    of  state,  the  lords  commissioners 
ing  the   ports  and  coasts  of  the    of  tlie  admiralty,  and   the  jtids^es 
enemy  with  numerous  squadrons    of  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
and  cruizers,  so  as  to  make  the  en-    and  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  arc 
trance  or  approach  thereto  mar.i-    to  take  the  necessary  mea^urcsherek 
fcstly  dangerous:  and  whereas  his    H^  21s   to  them   shall   respectively 
majesty,  though  unwilling  to  foi-    appertain. 
low  the  examples  of  iiis  enemies,  W.   FAtp^KCifEit. 

by  proceeding  to  an  extremity  so 

distressing  to  all  nations  not  enga-    Return  of  the  effective  strenrth  of 
gcd  in  tiie  war^  and  carrymg  on        the  regular  aad  militia  forces, 

made 
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made  out  to  tht  1st  of  January, 
and  laid  before  parliament. 

Cavalry  ..--..-  22,G52 
Toot  guards  •,---.-  8,C90 
Infantry  .--,.-  ^  .  .  10l,0(.'8 
Oarnsonl>atcalioo«  -  -  -  -  6,7 .'>7 
Veteran  battalions        ....    5,621 

Foreign  «.d  1^  corp.  \  f^^;7  ^^^^ 

Cennaa  lepon    --  -  {^^^^   ,|« 
r  Cavalry  547 

dehit        "< General  service,^ 
(^unattached  men  J 
Totd  (Regular  Armv)    -     178,506 

Miutia  .  .  .  /f";;*^    -    Jt'^Sa 

|[  Irish     -    -     21,579 
General  total    -    -    25^fiS5 


Abroad     .-..,.    -86,H4 
At  home     .    .    .     .  ^      168^*21 

The  supplies  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  voted  for  the  ensuing 
year,  are, 

For  the  navy,  exclusive  of  the        L, 

eztraordinaries  -  .  -  16,977,883 
For  the  army  -  .  -  -  13,64^,098 
For  the  barrack  department  -  975,687 
For  the  commissary  geufral^s 

department  -----  801,527 
Forordtunce  --,.--  3,743,760 
For  miscellaneous  service  -  7^66,000 
Votes  of  credit       -    -    -     -    3/XX),000 

The  amount  of  the  annual  expen- 
ses of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is, 
therefore,  nearly  forty-seyen  mil- 
lions for  1807. 


TRXATY  OF   PBACE 

Between  his  majesty  the  emperqr 
of  the  French,  king  of  Italy, 
and  his  serene  highness  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Art.  I.  From  the  day  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  there  shall 
be  peace  and  perfect  friendship  be- 
tween the  emperor  of  the  French, 
l^ing  pf  It^J>  ^Qd  protector  of  the 


confederation  of  the  Rhine,  on  tlie 
one  part,  and  his  serene  electoral 
highness  the  elector  of  Saxony  09 
the  other. 

II.  His  electoral  highness  ac» 
cedes  to  the  treaty  of  confederation 
and  alliance,  concluded  at  Parts  on 
the  12th  of  July  in  the  present  years 
and  by  such  accession  he  succeeds 
to  all  the  privileges  and  obligations 
of  the  alliance,  in  the  same  way 
as  if  he  were  a  principal  contract- 
ing party  to  the  said  treaty.    . 

III.  His  electoral  highness  wiQ 
assume  the  title  of  king,  and  taVe 
his  place  in  the  college  in  the  rank 
of  kings,  according  to  the  order  of 
his  introduction. 

IV.  He  cannot,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  in  any  case,  or  for 
any  cause  whatever,  allow  a  pas- 
sage through  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
eny  to  any* army,  or  corps,  or  de- 
tachment of  troops,  appertaining^ 
to  a  power  not  a  party  to  the  said 
confederation. 

V.  The  laws  and  ordinances 
which  define  thp  several  rites  of  the 
warious  forms  of  worship  establish- 
ed in  Germany,  having  been  abo- 
lished by  the  effect  of  the  drssolu- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Germanic  body, 
and  moreover  not  being  compatible 
with  the  principle  upon  which  the 
confederation  has  been  formed,  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  worship 
shall,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  be  fully  assimilated 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  form- 
of  wpr^pi  and  the  followers  of 
th^  two  religions  shall,  without 
restriction,  enjoy  the  same  civil  and 
political  rights.  This  object  is  a 
particular  condition  with  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  and  king. 

VI.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  French  undertakes,  that  by  the 
future  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia, 
the  Cothuficr  Creis,  or  circle  of  Co- 

thus. 
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Imown,  the  provisional    measures  sea-port  towns»  or  their  remaining 

requisite  for  that,  and  to  meet  any  before  them, 

pressure  intervening  to  that  quar-  In  a  country  whose  constitution 

ter,  will  be  a  subject  for  your  early  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  pec- 

consideration.  pie,  directly  expressed  by  their  free 

The  possession  of  both  banks  of  suffrages,  where  the  principal  ex- 
the  Mississippi  reducing  to  a  single,  ecutive  functionaries,  and  those  of 
point  the  defence  of  that  river,  its  the  legislature,  are  renewed  by 
waters,  and  the  country  adjacent,  them  at  short  periods,  where,  un- 
it becomes  highly  neeessaiy  to  der  the  character  of  jurors,  they 
provide  for  that  point  a  more  ade-  exercise  in  person  the  greatest  pro- 
quate  security.  Some  position,  portion  of  the  judiciary  powers, 
above  its  mouth,  commanding  the  where  the  laws  are  consequently  so 
passage  of  the  river,  should  be  formed  and  administered  as  to  bear 
rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  cover  with  equal  weight  and  favour  on 
the  armed  vessels  which  may  be  all,  restraining  no  man  in  the  pur- 
stationed  there  for  defence ;  and,  suits  of  honest  industry,  and  secur- 
in  conjunction  with  them,  to  pre-  ing  to  every  one  the  property  which 
sent  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  that  acquires,  it  would  not  be  sup- 
force  attempting  to  pass.  The  posed  that  any  safeguards  coald  be 
approaches  to  the  city  of  New  Or-  needed  against  insurrection  or  en-r 
leans,  from  the  eastern  quarter  terprise  on  the  public  peace  or 
also,  will  require  to  be  examined,  authority.  The  laws,  however, 
and  more  efifectually  guarded,  aware  that  these  should  not  be 
For  the  mtemal  support  of  the  trusted  to  moral  restraints  onlr, 
country,  the  encouragement  of  a  have  wisely  provided  punishment 
strong  settlement  on  the  western  for  these  crimes,  when  committed, 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  within  reach  But  would  it  not  be  salutary  to  give 
of  New  Orleans,  will  be  worthy  also  the  means  of  preventing  their 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  commission  ?  Where  an  enterprise 

The  gun-boats,  authorised  by  an  is  mediuted  by  private  individuals, 

act  of  the  last  session,  are  so  far  ad-  against  a  foreign  nation  in  amity 

▼anced,  that  they  will  be  ready  for  with  the  United  States,  powers  of 

service  in  the  ensuing  spring.    Cir-  prevention,  to  a  certain  extent,  ace 

cum  stances  permitted  us  to  allow  given  by  the  laws.     Would  thev 

the  time  necessary  for  their  more  not  be  as  reasonable  and  useful, 

solid    construction.     As   a  much  where  the  enterprise  preparing  is 

larger  number  ^mU  s^ill  be  wanting,  against  the  United  States  r    While 

to  place  our  sea-port  towns  and  adverting  to  this  branch  of  law,  it 

waters  in  that  state  of  defence  to  is  proper,  to  observe,  that  in  enter, 

which  we  are  competent,  and  they  prises  meditated    against   foreign 

entitled,    a    similar  appropriation  nations,  the  ordinary    pnxress  of 

for  a  further  provision  of  them,  is  binding  to  the  observance  of  the 

recommended  for  the  ensuing  year,  peace  and  good  behaviour,  could 

A  further  appropriation  will  also  it  be  extended  to  acts  to  be  done 
be  necessary  for  repairing  fortifica-  out  of  ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
tions  already  established,  and  the  ed  States,  would  be  effectual  in 
•rection  of  such  other  works  as  some  cases  where  the  offender  is 
may  have  real  effect  in  obstructing  able  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  in- 
die approach  of  an  enemy  to  our  dication  of  bis  purpose  which  could 

draw 
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draw  on  hiin  the  exercise  of  the  seal  and    prndence  meriting  en. 

powers  now  given  by  law*  tire   approbation^    has   not   been 

The  states  on  the  coast  of  Bar-  equally  suceessfttl.— Afterproceed- 

h^rj  seem  genially  disposed,  at  ing  up  it  about  six  hundred  miles, 

present,  to  respect  peace  and  friend*  nearly  as  far  as  the  French  settle* 

ship.    With    Tunis  alone,   some  ments  had   extended,   while    the 

nncertainty   remains*     Persuaded  country  was  lii  their  possession,  our 

that  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain  geographers  were  obliged  to  return 

our  peace  with  them  on  equal  terms,  without  completing  their  work. 

or  not  at  all,  I  propose  to  send,  in  Very  useful  adcntions  have  also 

due  time,  a  reinforcement  Into  the  been  tnade  to  our  knowledge  of 

Mediterranean,  unless  previous  in*  the  Mississippi,^  by  lieutenant  rike, 

formation  shall  show  it  to  be  un«  who  has  ascended  it  to  its  source, 

necessary*  and  whose  journal  and  map,  giving 

•  We  continue  to  receive  proofs  of  the    details  of  his  journey,  wiu 

the  growing  attachment  of  our  In*-  shortly  be  ready  for  communica- 

dian  neighbours,  and  of  their  dis*-  tion  to  both  houses  of  congress. 

position  to  place  all  their  interests  Those  of  Messrs*  X*ewis,  Clarke, 

under  thepatronuge  of  the  United  and  Freeman,  will  require  further 

States.    These  disf>psitions  are  in-  time  to  be  digested  ah  J  prepared* 

spired  by  their  con^dence  in  our  These  important  surveys,  in  ad- 

jusiice,  and  in  the  sincere  Concern  dition    to  those   before  possessed^ 

we  feel  for  their  welfare.    And  as  furnish  materials  fof  commencing 

long  as  we  discharge  these  high  an  accurate  map  of  the  Mississippi 

and  honourable  functions  with  uie  and  its  western  wateiS.    Some  prin* 

integrity  and  good  faith  which  alone  cipal  rivers,  however,  remain  still 

can  entitle  us  to  their  continuance,  to  be  explored,  tpwards.  which  the 

We  may  expect  to  reap  the  jun  re-  authorization  of  congress,  by  mo- 

^rd  in  their  peace  and  friendship,  derate  appropriations,  will  be  re* 

The  expedition  of  Messrs.  Lewis  quisitt. 

and  Clarke,  for  exploring  the  river  I  congratulate  you,  fellow  citi* 

Missouri,  and  the  best  communlca*  zens,  on  the  approach  of  tlie  pe* 

tion  from  that  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  riod  at,  which  you  may  interpose 

has  had  all  the  success  which  could  your  authority,  constitutionally^  to 

have  been  expected.    They  have  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the  Unit* 

traced  the  Missouri  nearly  to  its  ed  States  from  all  further  pa^tici- 

source,  descended  the  Columbia  to  pation  in  thos^  violations  of  human 

the  Pacific  Ocean,  ascertained,  with  rights,  which  have  been  so  long 

accuracy^  the  geography  of  that  continued  on  the  unoffending  in* 

interesting  communication  across  habitdi^ts  of  AfHca,  and  which  the 

our  continent,  learnt  the  character  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the 

of  the  country*  of  its  commerce  and  best  interests  of  our  country  have 

inhabitants ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  long  been  eager  to  proscribe*    Al« 

say  that  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  though  no  law  you  may  pass  can 

and  thetr  brave  companions,  have,  take  prohibitory  effect;  till  the  first 

by  this  arduous  service,  deserved  day  of  the  year  1808,  yet  the  in^ 

^vIJ  of  their  country*  tervening  period  is  not  too  long  to 

llie  attempt  to  explore  the  Red  prevent,  by  timely  notice,  expedi* 

Ktver,  under  the  direction  of  Mn  tions  v/hich  cannot  be  completed 

Freeman»  though  conducted  wit)i  a  before  that  day. 

l»07*  (Q)                  The 
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The  receipts  of  treasury,  during  plete  liberatton  of  our  revenues^ 
die  year  ending  on  the  SOth  diiy  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  objects. — 
September  lastj  have  amounted  to  Nor,  if  our  peace  continues,  vnH 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  i  they  be  wanting  for  any  other  ex- 
which  have  enabled  us,  after  meet*  isting  purpose4  The  question, 
ing  the  current  demands,  to  pay  therefore,  now  comes  forward.  To 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thou-  what  other  object  shall  these  sur- 
sanddoUarsofthe  American  claims,  plusres  be  appropriated,  and  the 
in  part  of  the  price  of  Louisiana;  whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the 
to  pay,  of  the  funded  debt,  up-  entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt, 
wards  of  three  millions  of  pHncipal,  and  during  those  intervals  when 
and  nearly  four  of  interest ;  and,  in  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call 
addition,  to  reimburse,  in  die  course  fbr  them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the 
of  the  present  month,  near  two  mil-  impost,  and  give  that  advantage  to 
lions  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  foreign  over  domestic  manufac* 
stock.  These  payments  and  reim-  tures  f  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
bursements  or  the  funded  debt,  general  and  necessary  use,  the  sup* 
with  those  which  had  been  made  pression,  in  due  season,  will  doubt- 
in  the  four  years  and  a  half  pre^  less  be  right;  but  the  great  mass 
ceding,  will,  at  the  close  of  the  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is 
|)resent  year,  have  extinguished  paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  pur- 
upwards  of  twenty-three  millions  chased  by  those  only  who  are  rich 
of  principal.  enough  to  a£Ford  themselves  the 

The  duties  composing  the  Me-  use    of  them.    Their    patriotism 

diterranean  fund  will  cease,  by  law,  would  certainly  prefer  its  continu- 

at  the  end  of  the  present  session,  ance,  and  application  to  the  great 

Considering,  however,  that    they  purposes  of  the  public  education, 

«re  levied  chiefly  on  luxuries,  and  roads,  rivers,  canals, and  such  other 

that  we  have  an  impost  on  salt,  a  objects  of  public  improvement  as 

necessary  of  life,  the  free  use  of  it  may  be  tnoiight  proper  to  add  to 

which  odierwise  is  so  important,  I  the  constitutional  enumeration   of 

recommend  to  your  consideration  federal  powers.     By  these  opera- 

the  suppression  of  the  duties  on  tions,  new  channels  of  coftimunt- 

salt,  and  the  continuation  of  the  cation  will  be  opened  between  the 

Mediterranean  fund,  instead  there-  states ;  the  lines  of  separation  will 

fjff  for  a  short  time;  after  which,  disappear,  their  interests  will   be 

that  also  will  become  unnecessary  identified,  atrd  their  union  cement- 

for  any  purpose  now  within  con*  ed  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties, 

templation.  Education  is  here  placed  among 

When  both  of  these  branches  of  the  articles  of  public  care,  tkot  that 
revenue  shall,  in  this  way,  be  re-  it  would  be  proposed  to  takeitsor- 
linquished,  there  will  still,  ere  long,  dinary  branches  out  of  the  hands 
be  an  accumulation  of  moneys  m  of  private  enterprise,  which  ma- 
the  treasury,  beyond  the  instaU  nages  so  much  better  all  the  con- 
Ikitot  of  public  debt,  which  we  are  cerns  to  which  it  is  equal ;  but  a 
permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They  public  institution  can  ^alone  supply 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modifica-  those  sciences,  which,  though  rare- 
lion  assented  to  by  the  public  ere-  ly  called  for,  yet  are  necessary  to 
ditors,  be  applied  to  the  extinguish-  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  c( 
ment  of  this  debt,  and  the  coA-  which  contribute  to  the  improve- 
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«}ent  of  the  country 9  and  seme  of  duty  isi  therefore,  to  act  upon  the 

them  to  its  preservation.  things  as  they  are,  and  to  make  a 

The  subject  i's  now  proposed  for  reasonable  provision  for  whatever 
the  consideration  of  congress,  be-  they  may  be.  Were  armies  to  be 
cause,  if  approved,  by  the  time  tlie  raised  whenever  a  speck  of  war  is 
State  legisLitures  shall  ha^e  deli-  visible  in  our  horizon,  we  never 
berated  on  this  extension  of  the  should  have  been  without  them, 
federal  trusts,  and  tlie  laws  shall  Our  resources  would  have  been  ex* 
have  pressed,  and  other  arrange-  hausted  on  dangers  which  have 
ments  been  made  for  their  execu-  never  happened,  instead  of  being 
tion,  the  necessary  funds  wul  be  on  reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take 
hand,  and  without  employment.  I  place.  A  steady,  perhaps  a  quicken- 
suppose  an  amendment  of  the  con-  ed  pace  in  preparations  for  the  de« 
stitution,  by  consent  of  the  states,  fence  of  our  sea-port  towns  and 
necessary ;  .  because  the  objects  waters,  an  early  settlement  of  the 
now  recommended  are  not  among  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  parts 
those  enumerated  in  the  constitu-  of  the  country,  a  militia,  so  orga- 
tion,  and  to  which  it  permits  the  nized  that  its  effective  portions  can 
public  moneys  to  be  applied.  be  called  to  any  point  in  the  unions 

Tlie  present  consideration  pf  a  or  volunteers  instead  of  them,  to 

national  establishment  for  educa-  serve  a  sufficient  time,  are  meana 

tion,  particularly,  is  rendered  pro-  which  may  always  be  ready, yet  never 

per  by  this  circumstance  also,  that  preying  upon  our  resources  until 

if  congress,   approving  the  propo-  actually    called   into   use.     The/ 

sidoQ,  shall  yet  think  tt  more  eligi-  will  maintain  the  public .hlterestS| 

ble  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  while  a  more  permanent  ^orce  shall 

huids,  they  have  it  now  in  their  be  in  a  course  of  preparation.    But 

pofvei^to  endow  it  with  those  which  much  will  depend  on  the  prompt!*' 

will  be  among  the  earliest  to  pro-*  tude  with  which  these  means  cail 

duce  the  necessary  income.     Thii  be  brought  into  activity.     If  war 

foundatton  would  have  the  advan<-  be  forced  upon  us,  in  spite  of  our 

tage  of  being  independent  on  war»  long  and  vain  appeals  to  thejusticd 

which  may  suspend  other  improve*  of   nations,    rapid    and  vigorous 

ments,  by  requiting  for   its  own  movements,  in  its  outset,  will  go 

purposes  the  resources  desthied  for  far  towards  securing  us  in  its  course 

tliem.  and  issue,  and  towards  throwing 

This,  iellow-citf  AenSf  is  the  itate  its  burdens  on  those  who  render 

of  the  public  interests,  at  the  pre*  necessary  the  resort  from  reason  to 

tent  moment,  and  according  to  the  force. 

information  now  possessed.      But  The  result  of  our  negotiations^ 

such  is  the  situation  of  the  nations  of  such  incidents  in  their  course  as 

of  Europe,  and  such,  too,  the  pre-  may  enable  us  to  infer  their  pro^ 

dicament  in  which  we  stand  with  bable  issue  ;  such  further    move* 

some  of  them,  that  we  cannot  rely  ments  also  on  our  western  frontier 

with  certainty  on  the  present  aspect  as  may  show  whether  war  is  to  be 

of  our  affairs,  that   may  change  pressed  there,  while  negotiation  is 

from  moment  to  moment,  during  protracted  elsewhere,  shall  be  com^ 

the  course  of  your  session,  or  after  municated  to   you  from  time  to 

you  shall    Iiave  separaied«      Our  ttmej  as  they  become  kaown  tome; 

(Q  2)  witli 


(24*)  . 
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Ci8or. 


Hdth  whatever  other  information  I 
possess,  er  may  receive,  which  may 
aid  jottr  deliberations  on  the  great 
national  interests  committed  to 
your  charge. 

Dec.  2;  1808.    Th.Jeffersom. 

MOUSE    OF    REPRBSBNTATIV£S» 

•*     Dec.  3. 

Special  message  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America* 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
▼otiy  that  the  negotiation  depend- 
mg  between  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  Great  Britain 
is  proceeding  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  accommodation,  which 
promises  a  result  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. Delays,  indeed,  have  taken 
place,  occasioned  by  the  long  illness 
and  subsequent  death  of  the  British 
minister  charged  with  that  duty. 
But  the  commiissioners  appointed 
by  that  government  ^o  resimie  the 
negotiation  have  shown  every  dis- 
position to  hasten  its  progress ;  it  is* 
however,  a  work  of  time;  as  many 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  place 
our  future  harmony  on  stable 
erounds*  In  the  mean  time,  we 
find,  by  the  communications  of  our 
plenipotentiaries,  that  a  temporary 
suspension  of  tlie  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, prohibiting  certain  importa- 
tions, would,  as  a  mark  of  candid  ' 
disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  con- 
fidence in  the  temper  and  views 
with  which  they  have  been  met, 
have  a  happy  effect  on  its  course. 

A  step  so  friendly  will  aflbrd 
further  evidence,  that  all  our  pro- 
ceeding^ have  iiowed  from  views 
(»f  justice  and  conciliation,  and  that 
we  give  them  willingly  that  form 


whichmay  best  meet  corresponding 
dispositions. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  same  mo- 
tives which  produced  the  postpone* 
ment  of  the  act,  till  the  45th  of 
November  last,  are  in  favour  of  iti 
further  suspension ;  and  as  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  it  may  soon 
yield  to  arrangements  of  mutual 
consent  and  convenience,  justice 
seems  to  require  that  the  same 
measure  may  be  dealt  out  to  the 
few  cases  which  may  fall  within  it^ 
short  course,  as  to  all  others  pre- 
cedrnsf  and  following  it.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  but  recommend  the  sus- 
pension of  this  act  for  a  reasonable 
time,  OR  consideration  of  jusdcc, 
amity,  and  the  public  interest. 

Th.  Jiffsrsom. 


Proclamation  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty to  the  inhabitants  of  Silesia. 

Brave  inhabitants  of  Silesia, 

Among  the  mournful  evenu 
which  have  taken  place  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  there  is 
nothing  that  has  so  much  filled 
with  grief  the  heart  of  his  majesty, 
as  to  see  a  considerable  part  of  hU 
provinces  and  faithful  subjects  op* 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  suEerings, 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  a  war,  in  which  the 
enemy,  by  his  manner  of  making 
war,  unusual  in  our  time,  entirely 
exhausts  the  country  tlirough  which 
he  passes,  with  forced  reqivsitions 
of  every  kind,  and  by  large  bodies 
of  marauders  who  swarm  round 
his  disciplined  armies,  and  who,  in* 
capable  of  sparing,  treat  the  araied 
warrior  and  the  unhappy  peace- 
able inhabitant  with  the  same  cruel- 
ty, and  every  where  leave  behind 
them  traces  of  the  grossest  barbari- 
ty, deserts,  and  ashes  \  even  where, 

through 
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thronffh  fear  of  yiolence,  the  un-  hopes ;  the  most  sacred  and  invjo- 
armed  inhabitants  have  shown  the  late  fulfilment  of  all  treaties  enter- 
greatest  submission  in  the  reception  ed  into,  is  one  of  the  principal  traits 
of  tl lose  destroying  hordes.  in  the  character  of  ihe  noble-mind- 

His  majesty  perceives  tliat  his  ed  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias. 

faithful  Silesian  provinces  are  now  Already    two   formidable  Rus- 

thrcatened  with  the  same  wretched  sian  armies  have  arrived  near  the 

fate.  banks  of  the  Vistula,  while  a  third. 

It  insensibly  grieves  his  majesty  much  more  numerous,  is  advan- 

Aat  he  is  prevented  by  the  situa-  cing-by  rapid  marches^ 

tion  of  aflairs,  which  renders  his  Already    legions     of    patriots, 

presence  necessary  at  other  points,  voluntarily  armed,  and  used  to  bat- 

from  hastening  in  person  to  the  aid  lie,  are  prepared  to  join  the  armies 

of  his  faithful  Silesians,  who  have  in  the  field. 

at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum-  His    majesty,  under   these  cir* 
stances,  rewarded  the  paternal  care  cum  stances,  depends  on  tlie  attach- 
of  their  monarch  by  the  most  un-  mentofhis  Silesian  states  and  sub- 
shaken  attachment  to  the  house  of  iects,  who  have  at  all  times,  both 
Prnssia,  by  word  and  deed,  given  the  most 
The    enemv    boasts-^-favoitred  nunifest  proofs  of  their  unshaken 
by  fortune,  so  liable  to  change,  and  fidelity  ;  and  he  believes  that,  by 
no  less  favoured  by  the  treachery  the  appointment,  nd  interim,  of  one 
of  basetraitors— that  he  has  already  of  the  most  disiinguihhed  of  them, 
annihilated  the  whole  force  of  the  his  excellency  the  prince  of  Anhalt 
Prussian  monarchy  5  Pless,  to  be    governor-general  of 
But  he  knows  not  that  his  ma-  Silesia,  he  gives  them  a  proof  of 
jesty  is  at  thi«  moment  at  the  head  his  confidence  and  good-will.  Con« 
of  a  formidable  army,  which  burns  ducted  by  this  prince,  who  hasglo- 
^th  eagerness  to  engage  the  op-  riou  ly  signalized  himself  in  the 
pressors  of  the  country.  course  of  the  war,  the  states,  and 
He  knows  not«  or  appears  not  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
te wish  to  know,  that  the  monarch  lesia,  will  certainly  exert  themselves 
of  Prussia  finds  himself  surrounded  to  contribute  all  in  their  power,  irx 
by  a  guard,  which   no  force,  nor  conjunction  with  the  forces  which 
misfortunes,  no  talisman  can  sub-  his  majesty  will  send  to  their  assist- 
due,— the  unalterable  love  of  his  ance,  to  defend  their  country,  and 
people.  their  own  province  in  particular. 

He  knows  not  that  every  day  Invested   with   full   powers   bv 

thousands  of  volunteers  offer  them-  his  majesty,  I  therefore  hereby  call 

•elves,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  on  all  and  each  of  the  inhabitants 

»^  bounds  to  his  progress,  and  that  of  tlie  Silesian  provinces,  to  bear 

the  Silesians  display  no  less  activity  cheerfully  the  sacrifices  and  burdens 

and  energy  in  defence  of  their  king  which  probably  may  be  necessary 

and  country,  than  to  defend  tli^ir  for  the  attainment  of  this  great  ob- 

propcrty  from  unexampled  rapacity,  ject,  and   the  rather  as  tbey  not 

He   flatters    himself   widi    the  only  can  bear  no  proportion  to  i he 

<Joubts  he  is  anxious  to  disseminate  enormous  sacrifices  to  which  they 

of  the  promised^aid  of  Russia.  must  be  subjected  should  the  ene- 

Bat  he  deceives  himself  tn  his  my  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  con- 

(Q  3)  qucr 
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quer  Silesia,  but  as  in  due  time 
tiey  will  be  rewarded  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  as  far  as  possible  made 
good.  Given  at  Breslaw,  the  3d 
of  December,  1 806. 

Count  Von  Gotzen, 
Major  and  flugel  adjutant  to 
nis  majesty  the  king. 

HIS  majesty's  message. 

Dec.  18. 
After  some  peers  had  tiiken  the 
oaths,  the  commons  were  ordered 
to  attend ;  when  the  following 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  his  majesty's  name  : 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
His  majesty  has  commanded 
us  to  assure  you,  that,  in  the  dif- 
ficult and  arduous  circumstances 
under  which  you  are  now  assem- 
bled, it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  recur  to  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  his  parliament,  after  so 
recent  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
the  sense  of  his  people. 

His  majesty  has  ordered  the 
papers  which  have  been  exchanged 
iTi  the  course  of  the  late  negotiation 
with  France  to  be  laid  before  you. 
His  majesty  has  employed  every 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  gene- 
ral tranquillity  on  terms  consistent 
widi  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
people,  and  with  tliat  inviolable 
good  faith  towards  his  allies,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  this  country 
has  always  been  distinguished. 

The  ambition  and  injustice  of 
the  enemy  disappointed  these  en» 
deavours,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment kindled  a  fresh  war  In  Eu- 
rope, the  progress  of  which  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  cala- 
mitous events.  After  witnessing 
the  subversion  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Germany,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  large  proportion  of 


its  most  considerable  states,  Prus- 
sia found  herself  still  more  nearlr 
threatened  by  that  danger  which 
she  had  vainly  hoped  to  avert  by 
so  many  sacrifices.  She  was,  there- 
,  fore,  at  length  compelled  to  adopt 
the  resolution  of  openly  resisting 
this  unremitted  system  of  aggran* 
dizement  and  conquest.  Bat 
neither  this  determination,  nor  the 
succeeding  measures,  were  previa 
ously  concerted  with  his  majesty ; 
nor  had  any  disposition  been  shown 
to  offer  any  adequate  satisfaction 
for  those  aggressions  which  had 
placed  the  two  countries  in  a  state 
of  mutual  hostility. 

Yet,  in  this  situation,  his  in»« 
jesty  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt, 
without  delay,  such  measures  as 
were  best  calculated  to  unite  their 
councils  and  interests  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  rapid  course 
of  the  calamities  which  ensued,  op* 
posed  insurifnountable  difficulties  to 
the  execution  of  this  purpose.  In 
the  riiidst  of  these  disastrous  events^ 
and  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, the  good  faith  of  his  ma- 
jesty's allies  has  remained  un- 
shaken. The  conduct  of  the  king 
of  Sweden  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  most  honourable  firmness. 
Between  his  majesty  and  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  tlie  happiest  union 
subsists, — it  has  been  cemented  by 
reciprocal  proofs  of  good  faith  and 
confidence ;  and  his  majesty  doubts 
not  that  you  will  participate  in  his 
anxiety  to  cultivate  and  confirm  an 
alliance  vhich  affords  the  best  re- 
maining hope  of  safety  for  the  con» 
tinent  of  Europe, 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com* 

mens. 

His  majesty  looks  with  confi- 
dence to  your  assistance  in  those 
exertions  which  the  honour  and  in- 
dependence 
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4epen<fence  of  your  country  de? 
xnaud.  The  necessity  of  adding  to 
the  public  burthens  will  be  painful 
to  your  feelings,  and  is  deeply  di- 
stressing to  his  majesty.  In  consi- 
dering tne  estimates  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service,  you 
will  best  consult  his  majesty's 
wishes  by  combining  all  practica- 
ble ceconomy  with  those  effbru 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a- 
|;ainst  the  formidable  and  increas- 
ing; power  of  the  enemy* 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen. 

The  long  series  of  misfortune 
which  has  afflicted  the  continent  of 
Europe  could  not  fail  to  aflFect  in 
some  d^ee  many  important  in- 
terests ot  this  comilry.  But,  un- 
<ler  every  successive  difficulty,  his 
majesty  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  an  increasing  energy 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  his 
people,  whose  uniform  and  deter- 
mined resistance  has  been  no  less 
advantageous  than  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  has  exhibited  the 
most  striking  example  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 

The  unconquerable  valour  and 
discipline  of  his  majesty's  fleets  and 
armies  continue  to  be  displayed 
with  undiminished  lustre ;  the  great 
sources  of  our  prosperity  and 
strength  are  unimpaired ;  nor  has 
the  British  nation  been  at  any  time 
joore  united  in  sentiment  and  ac- 
tion, or  more  determined  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  independence  of 
the  empire,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
natioRsu  character. 

With  these  advantages,  and 
with  a  humble  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, his  majesty  is  prepared  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  this  great 
crisis,  assured  of  receiving  the 
fullest  support  from  the  wisdom  of 
your  4ciaberations;  and  from  the 


tried  affection,  loyalty,  and  public 
spirit  of  his  brave  people. 


T^ 


RUSSIA. 

FROM    THE     BRITISH'    MERCHANTS 
TO  COUNT  KOCHUBEY. 

St.  Petfrshurg^  Jan.  11,  1807* 
The  British  merchants  residing 
in  St.  Petersburg,  participating  in 
the  general  loyalty  and  public  $pi«> 
rit  so  happily  and  conspicuously 
manifested  at  present  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  anxious  to  give  a  proof  of 
iheir  sentiments,  avail  themselves 
of  his  'imperial  majesty's  most  grav 
cious  permission,  to  pre^nt  the 
sum  of  135,000  roubles  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  measure  which 
his  wisdom  has  adopted  against  the 
general  enemy  of  Europe.  They 
are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  smaU 
importance  of  such  a  sum,  from  a 
few  foreign  individuals,  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  great  empire  j 
but  they  venture  to  hope,  that  his 
imperial  majesty  will,  in  his  goodr 
ness,  be  most  graciously  pleased  to 
regard  it  as  a  testimony  of  their  at- 
tachment to  his  person  and  govern-  , 
ment,  and  of  their  sincere  wishes 
for  the  prosperity  of  those  exten- 
sive dominions  over  which  he  reigns, 
and  of  which  they  pray  that  Diving 
Providence  may  long  preserve  him 
the  happy  and  beloved  sovereign. 

Answer  to  tlie  above,  dated  Ja- 
nuary 21  :    . 

The  minister  of  the  interior 
has  esteemed  it  as  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  to  lay  before  his  imperial 
majesty  the  communication,  by 
which  tlie  body  of  British  merchants 
trading  in  Russia,  in  expressing 
their  feelings  of  attachment  and 
zeal  towards  the  pe»rson  of  his  im- 
perial majesty,  have  offered  to  con- 
tribute oil  dieir  part  a  sum  of 
JS5,000  roubles  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  incurred  at  present 
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by  all  ranks  and  ctaticms  in  the  em*  pobt  is  one  of  the  principal  posts 

pire  in  arming  the  militia.  of  the  State  :  it  is  evident,  that  so 

His  majesty  the  emperor  l>etng  long  as  a  free  passage  into  the  said 

always  most  graciously  disposed  sea  shall  be  permitted  to  the  iner* 

towards  the  English  merchants,  as  chants  of  other  powers,  these  dan<- 

one  of  the  most  ancient  commercial  gers  are  not  to  be  avoided,  as  the 

bodies  established  in  this  metropo*  enemy  may  easily  shelter  his  ma- 

lis,  has  been  pleased  to  permit  their  lignity  and  deceit  under  the  num-: 

participating  in  the  general  contribu-  bo*  and  variety  of  foreign  flags: 

tions  above  mentioned,  according  For  all  these  reasons,  th$  canal  of 

to  their  wishes  ;  and  to  order  that,  the  31ack  Sea  must  be  diut  dnrin^ 

on  this  occasion,  his  majesty's  espe-  the  continuation  of  the  war.    It  is 

ctal    satisfaction    shall   be    made  conceived  that  this  general  probii 

known  to  such  of  his   Britannic  bition  is  not  contrai-y  to.  th?  free 

majesty's  subjects  as  have  m^de  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  some 

this  gratuitous  donation.  time  since  granted  to  certain  fiiend- 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  in  ly  powers.     It  is  merely  a  wap 

fulfilling  these  his  majesty's  com*-  measure,  adopted  for  tlie  moment^ 

mands,  has  the  honour  of  commu-  and    dictated    by    circumstances, 

ntc^ting  them  to  the  gentlemen  de-  The  Sublime  Forte  is  convinced 

puted  to  him  from  the.  English  that  its  conduct  will  give  qo  offence 

merchants ;  at  the  same  time  in-  to  the  powers  friendly   to  it,  as 

forming  them^    that   the   money  when  the  danger  shall  cease,  after 

destined  by  them  in  aid  of  the  pre-  a  peace,  or  even  during  the  war, 

sent  extraordinary  military  prepar  the  free  navigation  of  tne  said  se^ 

rations  can  be  paid,  at  their  own  shall  be  restored. 

conveniency,    into    the     imperial  As  the  commanders  of  the  im* 

treasury.  perial  fleet,  as  also  tlie  commandeis 

(Originally  signed)  of  the  fortresses  at  the  mouth  of 

Count  V.  Koch u bey.  the  canal,  have  received  orders  to 

shut  the  passage  of  the  canal,  the 


NOTE.  ministers  of  the  friendly    powers 

As  in  the  time  of  war  between  residing  in  the  capital  are  intonried 

the  Sublime  Porte  and  Russia,  it  is  of  it  by  the  present  official  note. 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  era-        Given  on  the  8th  of  the  month 
ploy   every    kind    of    precaution  of  Zilkade,  in  the  year  of  the 

against  the  deceptions  and  craft  of      ^     Hegira  1221 — ^Jan-  17»  1807- 

the  enemy  ;  to  exert  the  utmost  ac-  ' '■ 

tivity  in  preventing  tlie  conveyance  treaty  of  peace   bbtweem  ck- 
of  ammunition   to    the   different        „.    gland  an©  Prussia. 
Russian  ports  situate  on  the  Black        P"  majesty  the   king   of  the 

Sea  ;  to  suffer  no  Ottoman  subject  «n')^<^  kingdom  of  great   Bndwn 

to  CO  thither,  and  to  carry  written  a?d  Ireland,  and  hi^  majesty  the 

or  verbal  intelligence;  and,  finally^  ^}^S  ^  Prussia,  bcmg  equally  de. 

to  cut  off  every  kind  of  communi-  »rous  to  terminate  in  an  amicabla 

cation  between  the  Ottoman  states:  manner,  and  settle  by  a  formal 

as,  besides,  it  would  be  very  dan-  treaty,  the  diflferences  which  have 

gerous  to  suffer  ships  to  sail  fi-om  f^':  ^  short  time  interrupted  the  re, 

the  centre  of  the  capital  to   the  ^^^'on^  of  union  and  good  undtf. 

enemy ;  since  in  time  of  war  that  sending  which  had  sp  long  «al^ 
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sisted  between  them;  their  said 
inajesties  have  nominated  as  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  be  employed  in 
this  important  undertaking*  name- 
ly, on  the  part  of  his  Briumic  ma- 
jesty, the  right  hon.  J  Hely  ba- 
ron Hutchinson,  a  general  of  his 
^rmy,  and  knight  of  the  most 
hon,  military  order  of  the  bath  ; 
and  on  the  part  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  the  sieur  Frederic  Wm. 
de  Zastrow,  his  minister  of  state 
and  cabinet,  major-general  of  his 
armies,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  red  eagle  and  of  merit ;.  who, 
Sifter  havhi^commnnicated  and  cxp 
changed  their  respective  full  powers, 
;&nd  iouud  them  in  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  folio  win  f^  ai  tides : 

Art.  1.  There  shall  be  between 
their  Britannic  and  Prussian  ma- 
jesties, their  heirs  and  succes>ors, 
their  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  sub- 
jects, perpetual  and  inviolable 
peace,  sincere  union,  and  perfect 
friendship,  to  the  end  that  the  tem. 
ix}nM*y  iHi&undorstanding  which 
has  recently  taken  place,  shall, 
from  the  present  moment,  be  re- 
regarded  as  entirely  at  an  end,  and 
shall  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 

Art.  2-  The  accommodation 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the 
^wo  courts  having  for  their  basis 
the  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  of  the  coqntry 
i)f  Hanovpr,  his  said  majesty  rc^ 
linquislies  all  right  and  title  what* 
soever  to  the  actual  and  future 
possession  of  the  electoral  teiri to- 
dies of  his  Britamiic  majesty,  and 
renounces,  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  pretensions  which  he  had  ud* 
vanced  to  those  states.  And  in 
case  the  events  of  the  war  should 
bring  about  the  re-roccupaiion  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  by  the 
Piussian  armies,  his  majesty  the 
)ung  of  Prussia  engages  not  to  (i^^e 


possession  of  the  electorate  but  in 

the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty^ 
and  immediately  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  form  of  civil  government 
and  the  ancient  constituted  au» 
tlioriries  of  his  Britannic  majesty } 
which  authorities  shall  be  formally 
invested  with  tlie  entire  admini- 
stration of  afi'airs,  in  the  name  arsd 
for  the  advantage  of  their  legiti- 


mate sovereijjn. 


A  R  T.  3.  The  freed om  of  navlga* 
tion  and  of  commerce  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  subjects  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  as  it  formerly  was  in  time 
of  peace,  and  on  the  same  footing 
as  it  was  before  the  period  of  the 
late  exchision  of  the  British  flag 
from  iho  rivers  Ems,  Weser,  and 
Elbe ;  iind  his  said  Britannic  ma- 
jesty having  with  this  view  ab'eady 
issued  an  <jider,  bearing  date  the 
19lh  November  iS()6,to  allolHccrs 
commanding  his  ships  of  war,  as 
well  as  to  all  privateers,  not  furth- 
er to  molest,  detain,  or  bring  in 
any  Prussian  vcsselswhich  they  may 
meet  at  sea,  provided  their  cargoes 
be  innocent  and  not  prohibiicd  by 
the  laws  of  war,  and  that  thdy  be 
not  bound  to  ports  belonginq;  to 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  or 
occupied  by  them,  the  said  order 
shall  continue  to  be  observed,  and 
to  have  clfect  in  its  full  force  and 
extent. 

Art.  4.  And  in  pursuance  of 
the  above  determination,  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  promises  and  engages 
to  issue  to  his  admiralty,  without 
delay,  the  necessary  orders  tiiatthe 
merchant  ^essels  wh'fch,  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  *Jlth  of  Sep- 
tember 1 806,  were  subject  to  pnv 
visionary  detention,  shall  be  releas- 
ed and  restored  to  their  proprietors, 
with  perfect  liberty  either  to  conti- 
nue their  voyages,  if  their  place  of 
destination  be  not   prohibited,  or 

other  wiw 
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otherwise  to  return  to  their  o^n 
country. 

Akt.  5.  The  crews  of  all  the 
Prussian  vessels feroueht  into  British 

Ks  since  the  publication  of  the 
rs  of  marque,  shall  be  set  at 
liberty  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  treaty ;  and 
the  British  government  shall  cause 
them  to  return,  in  the  most  direct 
and  expeditious  manner,  into  the 
dominions  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
to  whatever  place  shall  be  hereatter 
agreed  upon. 

Art.  6.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  engages  not  to  impede, 
nor  to  allow  any  other  power  to 
impede,  the  free  navigation  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  in  any  of  the  ports 
of  his  dominions,  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  to  afford  full  Uberty  to  the 
English  flag  tocnter  into  and  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  above-mentioned 
ports,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
the  late  closing  of  the  rivers  Ems, 
Weser,  and  Elbe. 

Art.  7.  The  two  high  coib. 
tracting  parties  mutually  promise 
and  engage  to  invite  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  to 
take  upon  himself  the  guarantee  of 
the  renunciation  on  the  part  of  las 
Prussian  majesty,  of  his  rights  and 
pretensions  to  the  country  of  Han- 
over, as  stipulated  in  the  second 
article  of  the  present  treaty. 

Ai^T.  8.  Every  other  subject  of 
discussion  or  arrangement  between 
the  two  courts  is  reserved  for  fu»« 
ture  amicable  adjustment. 

Art.  9.  The  ratificatioo,  drawn 
up  in  due  and  proper  form,  shall 
be  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible,  in 
'  case  die  present  difficulty  of  com- 
munication should  allow  of  it. 

In  faith  of  .which,  the  res{)ective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  treaty,  and  have  Hereunto 


affixed  the  seals  of  their  arms.*- 
Done  at  Memel,  this  28th  day  of 
January  1807- 

(h*  S.)  Hutchinson. 

(L'S.)  Frederic  GuitLAUME 
DR  Zastrow. 

W  •     m       m,  •      ,        ,  II  ■1,11. 

constitution  or  thp  state  or 

HAYTI. 

The  undersigned  mandatories, 
chargedwith  the  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Haytijbeing  legally  convoked 
by  his  excellency  the  general  m 
chief  of  the  army,  penetrated  by 
the  necessity  of  making  their  con- 
stituents enjoy  the  sacred,  impns 
scriptible,  and  unalienable  rights 
of  man,  proclaim,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  AU- 
powerful,  the  articles  contained  in 
the  present  constitutional  pact : — 

Title  i. — Of  the  c9ndiilon  ofcUlxeni^ 

1.  Every  body  residing  in  the 
territory  of  Hayti  is  free,  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

2.  Slavery  is  for  ever  abolished 
in  Hayti. 

3.  No  one  has  a  right  to  violate 
the  asylum  of  a  citizen,  nor  to  en- 
ter forcibly  into  his  dwelling,  with- 
out an  order  emanating  froifo  a  su- 
perior and  competent  authority. 

4.  All  property  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  Every 
attack  upon  the  property  of  a  ci- 
tizen is  a  crime  which  the  law 
punishf-s. 

5*  The  law  punishes  assassina- 
tion with  death. 

Title  i  i  . — Of  the.  ^ovcntnuni* 

t>.  The  government  of  Hayti  is 
composed, — first,  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate, who  takes  tlie  title  and  qua- 
lity of  president  and  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  of  Hayti,  both  hj 
land  and  sea ;  every  otlier  deoomi- 
a^tion  is  for  ever  proscribed  iu 
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Hayd  5— secondly,  of  a  council  of 
state. 

The  government  of  Hayti  taket 
the  title,  and  will  be  known  by  the 
denomination  of  *^  The  slate  of 
Hayti." 

7.  The  constitution  names  the  ge- 
neral in  chiefi  Henrr  Christopne, 
president  and  generalissimo  of  the 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  of  the 
state  of  Hayti.  / 

8.  The  trust  of  president  and 
eeneralisfiimo  of  the  forces  is  for 
life. 

9«  The  president  has  the  right 
to  choose  his  successor,  but  from 
among  the  generals,  and  in  the 
manner  hereafter  prescribed.  . 

This  choice  must  be  secret,  and 
contained  in  a  sealed  packet,  which 
shall  be  opened  only  by  the  coun- 
cil of  state  solemnly  assembled,  for 
that  purpose. 

The  president  shall  take  all  ne- 
cessary precautions  for  informing 
the  cotmcil  of  state  where  this  pack- 
et shall  be  deposited. 

10.  The  armed  force  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
as  also  the  administration  of  the 
finances. 

11.  The  president  has  the  power 
to  make  treaties  witli  foreign  na- 
tions, as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  commercial  relations 
as  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
state. 

1 2.  He  is  to  conclude  peace,  and 
to  declare  war,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Hayti. 

13.  He  has  also  to  consider  of 
the  means  of  favouring  and  increas* 
jng  the  population  of  the  couatry. 

14.  He  is  to  propose  the  laws  to 
thecouncil  of  state,  who,after  hav- 
ing adopted  diem  and  drawn  them 
up,  send  tlie.-n  back  to  him  for  his 
sanction,  witliout  which  they  can- 
not be  executed. 


15.  The  appointments  of  the 
president  are  fixed  at  Jfp,OOQ  dol* 
lars  a-year« 

TiTt5  in.^ — 0/  the  eouncU  of  state. 

16.  The  council  of  state  is  com«- 
posed  of  nine  members,  nominated 
by  the  president,  of  which,  at  least, 
two-thirds  are  to  be  generals. 

17.  The  functions  of  the  council 
of  state  are,  to  receive  the  propo- 
sitions of  laws  from  the  president, 
and  to  draw  them  up  in  the  manner 
they  may  judge  adyiseable  ;  to  fix 
the  amount  of  taxes,  and  the  mode 
of  collecting  them ;  to  sanction  tlie 
treaties  concluded  by  the  president^ 
and  to  fix  upon  the  mode  of  recruit** 
ing  the  army.  An  account  shall 
be  presented  to  tliem  annually,  of 
the  receipts  and  expenses  and  of 
the  resources  of  the  country. 

[The  fourth  and  fifth  heads  re- 
spect the  appointment  of  a  super-- 
intendant-general  of  the  finances, 
the  marine,  and  the  interior^  and 
also  the  appointment  of  a  secretary 
of  state.] 

Title  vi. — Of  the  trlhunaJs. 

There  shall  be  in  every  division 
a  tribunal,  to  determine  both  on 
civil  and  criminal  matters. 

There  shall  be  also  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  in  each  division. 

There  shall  be  a  justice  of  peace 
in  each  parish,  to  determine  con* 
troversies  up  to  a  Timrted  sum. 

Each  citizen  may,  however,  have 
his  disputes  determined  by  arbitra- 
tors, if  he  thinks  proper. 

Title   vii. — Of  religion. 

The  catholic  apostolic  and  Ro- 
man religion  is  the  only  one  ac- 
knowledged by  the  government. 

The  exercise  of  other  religion^ 
is  tolerated,  but  not  publicly. 

There  is  to  be  an  apostolic  prcr 
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feet,  to  sopermtend  what  concerns 
divine  worship,  and  to  commnni- 
cate  directly  to  the  president  upon 
the  subject. 

The  state  gives  nothing  to  the 
support  of  any  minister,  but  the 
law  will  fix  the  emoluments  and 
perquisites  that  they  arc  to  recefve. 

No  one  has  a  rieht  to  disturb  the 
exercise  of  any  religion. 

Title  viii* — PidHc  education* 

There  shall  be  established  a  cen- 
tral school  in  each  division,  and 
particular  sdiools  in  each  division. 

it  shall  be,  however,  lawful  for 
every  citizen  to  have  private  semi- 
naries. 

The  salaries  of  tlie  professors  and 
masters  shall  be  settled  by  a  parti- 
cular law. 

Title  ix.-?— 0/"  ihf  guarantee  ofihe 
neighbouring  dhnteS.  • 

The  government  of  Hayti  de» 
clares  to  those  powers  who  have 
colonies  in  its  neighbourhood,  its 
fixed  determination  to  give  no  dis» 
tui  bapce  to  the  government  of  those 
colonies. 

Tlie  people  of  Hayti  make^  no 
conquests  out  of  their  own  island, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  pre* 
sei-vation  of  their  own  tenitory. 

[After  these  heads,  there  foU 
low  sonie  general  regulations, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  that 
every  Haytian  from  16  to  50  can 
be  called  into  the  army  whenever 
the  safety  of  the  state  re<]uires  it : 
that  the  government  solemnly  gua« 
ranties  the  foreign  merchants  the 
security  of  tlieir  persons  and  pro. 

Srties :  divorce  is  strictly  forbid  in 
ayti ;  and  agnculture,  which  is 
declared  die  most  ancient,  the  most 
noble,  and  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  arts,  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
protected.] 
This  constitution  was  published 


at' the  Cape  on  the  17th  of  Febuary 
1807»  and  is  signed  by  three  een^ 
rals  of  division,  eig^t  gcnersus  of 
brieade,^  foor  ac^tant-generalsj 
and  a  number  of  civil  oflScers, 

raOCL  AMBITION. 

ticnry  Christopbe»  president  tcdA 
generalissimo  oif  the  military 
and  naval  forcet  of  the  state  of 
Hayti,  to  the  aimy  an<f  people. 

The  light  has  broke  in  upon  us, 
and  a  beneficent  constitution  has 
put  an  end  to  the  plots  and  ma- 
chinations of  which  yoa  were  on 
the  point  of  beconiisig  Tictism. 
A  wise  code,  adapted  to  our  man* 
ners,  our  climate,  and  our  customs, 
has  sprung,  as  it  may  be  said,  out 
of  chaos,  and  fixed  once  more  the 
destinies  of  Hayti» 

Long  had  I  in  vain  sought  to 
present  you  with  this  precious  gift : 
m  vain  did  I  assemble  the  districts^ 
and  urge  them  to  send  deputies  to 
Portc-au-prince,  to  give  you  a  con« 
siitudon.  My  anxiety,  instead  of 
being  followed  with  the  desired 
success,  only  operated  as  an  addi- 
tional incitement  to  the  factious,  to 
pervert  the  public  opinion,  and  to 
establisli  a  constitution  favourable 
to  their  interests  and  tjhose  of  their 
adherents ;  but  as  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  as  it  was  to 
the  principles  of  sound  reason. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  have  all 
been  witnesses  to  the  purity  of  my 
views,  and  tlie  sincer»t7  of  my  \ttm 
tenlions.  You  know  Wow  this  sin* 
cerity  has  been  abused  by  the  mis- 
creants who  fomented  revolt  and 
kindled  civil  war.  Their  efforts 
never  intimidated  me  for  a  single 
moment,  or  direrted  me  from  mj 
design  of  serving  my  country.  By 
night  or  by  day  I  have  never  ceas- 
ed to  occupy  myself  in  providing 
for  the  public  safety.  What  have 
I  not  done  to  efiect  it  ?  VfhaX  have 
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t  not  suffered  in  counteracting  the 
secret  wiles  and  plots  of  the  fac- 
tious ? 

I  have  always  been  in  the  midst 
of  joHf  and  you  can  say  whethex- 
my  conduct  has  ever  been  influen- 
ced, or  my  honour  tarnished,  by 
ambition.  Invested  with  the  su- 
preme power,  this  day,  by  the  wish 
of  my  fellow<itizens  and  my  com- 
panions in  arms,  I  have  yielded  to 
their  desires ;  and  I  have  consented 
to  bear  this  weighty  but  honour«> 
able  burthen,  because  it  was  their 
wish  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to 
my  hands,  and  because  I  am  will- 
ing again  to  serve  my  country. 
Happy  shall  I  be  if  my  efforts  are 
crowned  with  success,  and  if  they 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  my  fellow* 
citizens  i 

But  to  attaki  this,  my  efforts 
alone  will  not  be  sulHcient:  the 
laws  and  constitution  which  have 
just  been  presented  to  you  must  be 
observed.  It  provides  for  the  reli- 
gious preservation  of  your  rights ; 
It  secures  to  every  citizen  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  his  right  of  property^ 
and  tliat  of  his  family. 

The  fatal  consequences  of  the 
wars  in  which  we  have  been  enga^ 
ged,  and  still  moi-e  the  immoral 
example  held  out  to  us  by  the 
French,  had  almost  destroyed  every 
pnuciple  of  religion.  The  moral 
system  was  publicly  laughed  at, 
and  a  corrupted  youth  abandoned 
itself  without  remorse  to  all  the 
licentiousness  of  its  age;  public 
education  was  degraded,  and  con* 
fined  to  mercenary  instructors.  It 
was  necessary  to  restore  to  religion 
its  dignity  s  to  cause  it  to  be  re^ 
spected  and  cherished.  It  vr^$  ne» 
cessary  to  receive  morality ;  to  give 
it  due  distinction  ;  to  inculcate  mto 
the  minds  of  youth  its  sacred  prin- 
ciples, and  those  of  honour  also ; 
m  fihoity  to  convince  the  people. 


that  Without  religion  and  morality 
human  society  could  nbt  exist. 

Your  interests  will  be  secured  to 
you  by  proper  tribunals  ;  tlie  judg- 
ments pronounced  by  their  mini- 
sters will  be  dictated  by  equity  and 
justice.  It  remains  for  the  people 
of  Hayti  to  make  themselves  di- 
stinguished by  their  probity  and. 
good  faidi.  Essentially  a  trading 
country,  as  well  from  its  situation 
as  the  nature  of  the  commodities  it 
produces,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  attract  the  merchants  oi 
every  country  on  the  globe,  both 
by  its  equity  and  its  produce. 

Trade  being  the  source  of  all 
our  wealth,  it  is  important  that  the 
foreign  merchants  who  frequent 
our  ports  should  be  equally  pro- 
tected  with  our  fellow-citizens ;  and 
that  they  should  receive  all  that 
hospiulity  due  to  tliis  useful  class 
of  society. 

To  feed  this  trade— togive  it  :i  new 
spring-— agriculture  must  be  prose- 
cutea  with  perseverance  and  vigour. 
Placed  under  the  finest  climate  of 
the  world,  favoured  by  nature  with 
her  mo^t  precious  gifts,  even  to 
profusion,  the  husbandman  has  not 
at  Hayti  to  contend  with  the  rigour 
of  a  frozen  clime,  or  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  inclemencies  of 
seasons..  A  little  labour  is  su.'R- 
cient  to  enrich  him,  and  to  place 
him  on  a  level  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries.  Exert 
yourselves,  then,  industrious  cul- 
tivators, to  fill  your  warehouses 
with  the  produce  of  our  fertile  soil ; 
display  to  the  eyes  of  tlic  merchants 
of  Europe  all  that  can  tempt  their 
desires,  and  you  will  see  your  trade 
flourish  much  above  your  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

Alter  having  re-established  reli- 
gion, defecated  morality,  restored 
manners,  and  encouraged  agricul- 
ture and  trade^  w^  shall  have  still 

great 
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great  labours  to  encounter.  We  neho  endeavoured  to  wrest  from 
must  not  neglect  the  use  of  arms .  them  their  liberty.  Let  us  swear 
The  enemy  watchesour  movements,  to  imitate  their  example;  let  us 
and  observes  our  proceedings.  We  swear  to  observe  our  sacred  con- 
have  as  yet  no  guarantee  of  the  stitution,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  ob- 
affection  of  our  friends.  We  must  served,  and  to  perish  sooner  than 
bind  the  latter  to  us  by  treaties  j  allow  itto  be  violated  in  the  smallest 
we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  for-  degree. 

mer  in  the  field.    Abandoned  to  Published  at  the  head-quarters 

ourselves,   our   resources    arc    in  at  the  Cape,  Feb.  17, 1807. 

ourselves.     They  are  in  you,  soU  Henky  Christofhe,  president, 

diers,  who  are  ready  generously  lo  Rouanez,  secretary  of  state, 

^ill  your  blood  sooner  than  yield  ■ 

to  a  haughty  enemy  your  liberty,  message  of  his  majistt  the 

which  is  the  reward  of  your  cou-  emperor  and  Kiiia. 

rage !  They  are  in  you,  inhabitants  Senators, 

and  industrious  cultivators,  from  We  have  given  orders  for  a  pro* 

whom  the  state  derives  its  wesilth  !  ject  of  the    senatus  consuhum  to 

it  is  your  union,  your  submission  oe  laid  before  you,  in  order  for  the 

to.  the  laws,  which  are  to  be  the  ce«  immediate  calling  out  of  the  <:on- 

ment  and  bond   of  our  indepen-  scription  for    1808.     The  report 

dence.  which  our  minister  of  war  hastrans- 

The  line  of  politics  which  foreign  mitted  to  us  will  acquaint  you  with 

powers  will  pursue  with  respect  to  the  various  advantages  which  must 

us  is  not  yet  manifest :  whatever  it  be  the  result  of  this  measure.     All 

may  be,  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  nations  round  us  are  arming ; 

such    a    situation,   that,    without  England  has  again  set  on  foot  an 

holding  out  any  defiance  to  them,  extraordinarylevy  of  200,000  men. 

we  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  Other  powers,  as  well  as  England* 

nothin'^  to  dread  from  those  who  are  adopting  the  measure  of  extras 

may   entertain  hostile    intentions,  ordinary  levies,  as  their  last  resource* 

Let  those  who  wish  a  political  con-  However  strong  and  numerous  ouf 

nexion  with  us,  or  who  would  wish  armies  may  be,  we  are  by  no  means 

to  enjoy   the    advantage    of  our  convinced  that  the  regulations  of 

commerce^  find  an  equitable  reci-  the  senatus  consultum  will  be  the 

procity.     To  the  rest,  let  us  only  less  necessary  and  advantageous. 

offer  dc^ath  and  battles.  At  any  rate,  the  si^t  of  the  triple 

At  the  same  time  that  we 'are  barrier  of  camps  which  encircle  our 

occupied  with  these  thoughts,  let  territory,  must  have  the  same  effitct 

us  never  forget  that  the  safety  of  a  upon  our  enemy  as  the  triple  line  of 

free  people  is  best  manifested  by  fortresses  which  defend  our  ^dvan* 

arms.     If  cultivation   employs   a  ced  frontier*  This  will  leave  them 

part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  let  us  withovt  the  least  hope  of  gaining 

remember  that  we  are  all  soldiers,  any  advantage  over  us,  will  assuage 

and  that  it  is  warlike  nations  alone  their  fury,  and,  finally,  in  coDse- 

who  have  been  able  to  preserve  quence  of  their  total  incapacity  to 

their  liberty.     Let  us  call  to  mind  do  us  any  injurv,  will  bring  them 

that  a  handful  of  Greeks,  devoted  backtoasenseof  reason  and  justice, 

to  their  country,  confounded  the  The  zeal  with  which  our  peo^ 

rage  of  a  million  of  barbarians,  >pl«  have  eiecuied  the  senatus  ^mi- 

sultum 
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sultum  of  September  24, 1805,  and 
that  of  December  4, 1806,  has  made 
a  sensible  impression  upon  our  gra- 
titude. Every  Frenchman  will  pro- 
bably show  himself  worthy  of  so  ho- 
nourable a  name.— We  have  nomi* 
nated  senators  to  the  command  and 
direction  of  these  interesting  young 
men, — senators  who  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  ca- 
reer of  glory .  We  flatter  ourselves, 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  determi- 
nation, you  will  justify  theunlimited 
confidence  reposed  in  you.  The 
senators  will  teach  the  young  men 
that  discipline  and  patience  which 
are  necessary  to  support  the  toils 
and  fatigues  of  war :  you  will  con- 
vince them,  that  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal guarantees  of  victory  :  you 
will  teach  them  to  make  every  sa- 
crifice for  the  glory  of  the  throne, 
and  good  of  the  country.  We 
have  triumphed  overall  our  enemies. 
In  the  course  of  six  months  V{e 
have  passed  the  Main,  the  Saal, 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistu- 
la :  we  have  made  ourselves  mas- 
ters of  the  strone^est  places  in  Europe, 
— Magdeburgn,  'Hameln,  Span- 
dau,  Stettin,  fcustrin,  Grogau,  Bres- 
lau,  Schwcidnitz,  and  Brieg.  Our 
soldiers  have  proved  victorious  in 
several  battles  ;  they  have  taken 
upwards  of  800  pieces  of  cannon 
upon  the  field  of  battle  j  they  have 
sent  4000  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
to  France,  400  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian standards,  and  made  upwards 
Df  200,000  prisoners  of  war.  Nei- 
ther  the  sands  of  Prussia,  the  de- 
serts of  Poland,  nor  the  storms  of 
winter, — in  fact,  nothing  has  been 
able  to  damp  or  extinguish  their 
ardour  for  attaining  peace  by  their 
conquests,  and,  by  means  of  their 
triumphs,  to  return  to  tlieir  native 
country.  St'll  our  armies  in  Italy, 
In  Dalmatia,  and  Naples,  remain 
undiminished  :  our  camps  at  Boa- 
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logne,  in  Brittany,  in  Normandyi 
and  on  the  Rhine,-  remain  entire.  ' 
"  Though  at  present  we  ask  for 
new  sacrinces  from  our  people,  ia 
order  that  we  may  obtain  a  greater 
extent  of  force,  it  is  not  that  vft 
should  abuse  this  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prolonging  the  war.  Our 
policy  is  invariable.  We  ofixjred 
peace  to  England  before  the  fomth 
coalition  had  shown  itself;*  the 
same  peace  we  offer  to  England  sttIL 
Tlie  principal  envoy  which  England 
employed  in  these  negotiations  has 
made  the  most  public  declarations, 
and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terras, 
that  the  peace  would  have  been 
both  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  England :  thus  he  has  made  the 
justice  of  our  cause  appear  evident. 
We  are  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Russia,  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  were  signed  by  her  nego- 
tiator, but  which  were  rejected  in 
consequence  of  the  arts  and  in- 
trigues of  the  English  !  We  are 
ready  to  restore  to  tne  eight  millions 
of  tlie  inhabitants  whom  we  have 
conquered,  their  tranquillity,  and 
to  restore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  his 
capital.  But  though  so  many  traits 
of  moderation,  already  so  often  re- 
newed, have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vail over  the  deceptions  to  which 
England,  inflamed  as  it  is  by  its 
passions,  has  had  recourse,  that 
power  cannot  see  the  possibility  of 
peace  but  in  our  annihilation ;  no- 
thing, therefore,  remains  for  us  but 
to  bear  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
to  throw  the  shame  and  odium  of  it 
upon  diat  nation,  which  continues 
to  purchase  its  monopoly  with  the 
blood  of  the  continent.  '  We  shall, 
in  the  resources  of  our  own  mind, 
in  the  courage,  devotion,  and  the 
power  of  our  people,  find  certain 
means  to  render  all  the  efforts  of 
that  coalition,  formed  of  hatred 
and  injustice>  null  and  void,  and  to 

turn 
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torn  them  to  the  disgrace  of  their  or  without  his  majessy 's  dominionsf 
authors.    Frenchmen,  we  brave  all  any  law,  statute,  or  usage  to  the 
dangers  for  the  glory  and  tranquil-  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  provi- 
lity  of  our  children.  (led  that  every  such  person  shalU 
Given   -at  our  imperial    head*'  within            ifionths  after  his  ac- 
4}uarters  at  Ostcrode,  cepting  the  said  commissionf  war- 
March  20,  1807.  ^^U  or  appointment,  uke,  inake« 
Signedby  orderof  theEmperot,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  or 

H.  B.  Marbt.  oath  hereinafter  mentioned,  which 

" — -  declaration  and  oath  shall  be  en- 


The  following  is  the  famous  bill,  grossed  on  tlie  back  or  at  the  foot 

upon  the  proposing^  and  perse-  of  the  commi&sion  or  appointment 

vering  in   which  his  majesty's  so  granted  or  conferredf  and  shall 

late  ministers  retired  from  office,  be  there  attested  by  tlie  signature 

A  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  ofthe  magistrate  or  ofiicer  in  whose 

avail  himself  of  the  services  of  presence  the  same  shall  have  been 

all  his  liege  subjects,  in  his  naval  subscribed,  and  by  whom  the  said 

and  military  forces,  in  the  man-  oath  shall  have  been  administrated < 

ner  therein  mentioned.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  that 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  his  such  oath  and  declaration  may  be 

majesty  should  be  enabled  to  avail  administered  by  any  coutt  of  re-« 

himself  of  the  services  of  all  his  cord,  or  judge  of  such  court,  or 

liege  subjects,   in  his  naval  and  by  any  justice  of  pea«e  or  otiier 

military  forces,  for  the  maintenance  magistrate  having  power  to  admi^ 

of  Uie  rights  of  his  crown,  and  of  nister  oaths  in  any  part  of  his  ma* 

the  interests,  honour,  and  indepenr  jesty's  dominions }  and  that,  if  the 

dence  of  the  British  empire:  party  taking  and  subscribing  tif9 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  same  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  sa 

king's  mon  excellent  majesty,  by  taking  and  subscribing  tlie  same* 

and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  not  be  within  his  majesty's  domini« 

the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  ons,  the  same  may  then  be  admi«i 

and  commons,  in  this  present  par-  nistered  and  attested  by  any  gtne» 

liament  assembled,  and  by  the  au-  ral  or  commanding  officer  of  his 

thority  of  the  same,  thiit  it  shall  majesty's  land  force«,  or  by  any 

and  may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  admiral  or  commanding  officer  of 

to  grant  or  confer,  or  by  his  royal  his  majiesty's  naval  forcesp  provi- 

sigii  manual  to  empower  die  pro-  ded  always,  that  in  this  last  case 

per  officer  or  officers  to  grant  or  die  person  holding  such  commis* 

confer,  any    military  commission,  sion,waxrant,er appointment,  shall* 

warrant,  or  appointment  whatever,  within            months  after  his  ie« 

either  in  his  majesty's  sea  or  naval  turn  to  any  part  of  his  majesty's 

forccs,«or  in  any  of  his  majesty's  domino ms,  again  take,  make,  aiicl 

land  or  military  forces  whatsoevert  subscribe  the  same  oath  and  deda* 

to  or  upon  any  of  his  majesty's  ration  in  presence  of  some  court 

liege  subjects,  witliout  exception  ;  of  record  or  magistrates  as  afore« 

and  di:it  every  such  conunission,  said. 

warrant,  or  appointment,  so  grant-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 

ed  or  conferred,  shall  and  may  be  no  person  having  so  taken,  madct 

lawfully  exercised  by  such  his  ma»  and  subscribed  such  oath  and  dc 

jesty's  subjects  in  all  places  within  clamUQit  respectively  as  a£Mesaid» 
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shall  be  liable  to  any  pains,  penal* 
ties,  or  disabilities  whatsoever,  for 
having  exercised  or  acted  in  or  un- 
der any  such  commission,  warrant 
or  appointment,  any  law,  statute, 
or  usage  to  the  contr  i;  ^  notwitii- 
standing,  and  although  suc'h  person 
shall  not  have  complied  with  any 
of  the  directions  of  any  former 
statute  respecting  the  qualificatrons^ 
ef  persons  holding  or  exercising 
offices  within  this  realm. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  said  oath  and  declaration,  to 
be  so  taken,  made,  ai\d  subscribed, 
shall  be  in  the  words  following,  viz. 

*«  I  A.  15.  being  by  this  com- 
mission  appointed  to  be— (here  set 
forth  the  appointment)  do  hereby 
solemnly  promise  and  sweur,  in 
the  presence  of  almighty  God,  that 
I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  aU 
legianceto  his  majesty  king  George 
the  third,  and  that  I  will  do  my 
utmost  ta  maintain  and  defend  him 
against  all  treasons  and  traitorous 
conspiracies,   and  against  all  at- 
tempts whatever  that  shall  be  made 
against  his  person,  crown,  or  dig- 
nity ;  and  that  I  will,  to  the  ut- 
most o£  my  power,  resist  all  such 
treasons,  conspiracies,  or  attempts, 
and  will  also  disclose  and  made 
known  the  same 'as  soon  as  they 
shall  come  to  my  knowl^ge ;  and 
I  do  also  promise  and  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  almighty  God,  that 
I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
maintain  and  support  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
the  same  now  stands  limited  by 
law ;  and  that  I  will  also,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  and 
support  the  established  constitution 
and  e^ovemment  of  the  said  united 
kingdom  against  idl  attempts  what- 
ever that  shall  be  m:kde  against  the 
same." 

.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
1807. 


his  majesty's  subjects,  however  em* 
ployed  in  any  of  his  majesty's  sea 
or  naval  forces,  or  any  of  his  ma* 
jesty 's  land  or  military  forces  what* 
soever,  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  such  religious  opinions 
as  they  may  respectively  profess  j 
be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  em- 
ployed in  his  majesty's  sea  or  naval 
forces,  or  land  or  military  forces, 
andhavin^  previously  signified  ia 
writing,  signed  by  himself,  to  his 
commanding  officer,  his  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  or  worship  of  the 
church  of  England  as  by  law  o^ta- 
blished,  shall  under  any  pretence 
or  by  any  means  be  prevented  from 
attending,  or  be  subject  or  liable 
to  any  pains^  penalties,  or  disabili- 
ties for  attending,  such  divine  wor- 
ship or  religious  service  as  may  be 
consistent  with  and  according  to 
hi*  religions  persuasion  or  opinions, 
at  proper  and  seasonable  times, 
and  such  as  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  due  and  full  discharge  of  his 
naval  or  military  duties;  nor  shall 
any  such  person  be  compelled  or 
compellable  to  attend  the  worship 
or  service  of  the  said  established 
church  ;  and  that  any  commission- 
ed officer,  acting  in  violation  of 
or  contniry  to  this  provision,  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof  before  a 
general  court-martial,  be  liable  to 
be  suspended  or  dismissed  from  his 
majesty's  service,  or  to  such  other 
punishment,  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb,  as  the  said  court-martial 
shall  award ;  and  that  any  warrantor 
non-com  missioned  officer  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  liable  to  such  punish- 
ment, not  extending  to  life  or  limb, 
as  shall  be  awarded  by  a  general  or 
regimental  court-martial. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  that 
this  act  shall  be  and  continue  in 
force  from  the  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  until  ih 

the  year  of  our  Lord 

(R)  rA&ii. 
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PARIS.  knowledging  the  paternal   good- 
April  8. — The  arch«cbancellor  ness  of  nis  majesty.    It  is  not  his 
of   tae   empire  repaired   to    the  maiesty's  wish  that  the  new  con- 
stnate  on  the  4th  instant :  at  two  scripts  should  enter  all  at  once  into 
o'clock,  the  orators  of  the  council  the  fadraes  of  war,  without  being 
of  sute  being  pesent»  the  sitting  eraduaUy    accustomed   to   them. 
was  opened,  when  his  excellency  He  will  assign  periods  to  their  ser- 
spoke  as  follows  :-— **  Gentlemen,  rices,  in.  which  they  shall  have  oc« 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  ene-  casion  to  signalize  their  courage, 
miet  of  France  has  hitherto  ren-  In  order  to  make  themseWes  ac* 
dered  fruitless  the  redoubled  efforts  ouainted  with  victory  in  the  field, 
^f  Ins    majesty  the  emperor  and  tneywill  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
king  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  home  till  they  are  instructed  in  the 
His  majesty  is  tlierefore  compelled  military  manoeuvres,  under  com- 
|o  contmue  the  career  of  his  mili-  manders,  whose  examples  will  af* 
tary  exploits,  which,  thanks  to  the  ford  them  living  lessons  of  courage 
courage  of  his  troops,  have  been  and  devotion  to  their   sovereign, 
crowned  with  so  msmy  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  iospore  them 
3till,    however,     the    belligerent  with  an  interest  in  the  glory  of 
powers  are  making  their  utmost  their  country.  These  commanders, 
exertions.    Extraordinary  recruit-  gentlemen,  will  be  chosen  out  of 
ings  and  numerous  levies  are  order-  your  own  body.  .  In  this  regnla« 
ed  to  recruit  those  armies  which  tion  of  bis  majesty,  for  the  con- 
have  been  annihilated  or  dispersed  venience  of  the  conscripts,  yon  will 
by  the  imperial  eagles.    The  em-  also  perceive  another  proof  of  his 
peror,  under  these  circumstances,  majesty 's  tender  care,  and  of  tboie 
has  judged  it  only  a  prudent  fore-  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor 
sight,  to  adopt  in  time  new  means  is  actuated  in  respect  to  the  senate, 
to  oppose  the  repeated  efforts  of  his  The   zeal  with  which   you  have 
enemies.     His    majesty  has    con-  hitherto    seconded   his    majesty's 
eluded,    that  a  strong    develope-  great  views,  and  particulany  by 
ment  of  our  energies  could  only  your  decrees  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tend  to  bring  his  enemies  to  a  d%te  tember  1805,  and  December  m 
sense  of  their  true  interests.    His  1806,  is  a  certain  guarantee  for 
majesty,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  that  which  it  is  necessary  you  should 
object^  has  thought  it  necessary  to  exhibit  under  the  present  circum- 
call  out  immediately  a  part  of  the  stances.  •  The  ardour  of  the  French 
conscription  for  1808.    Such,  gen-  yOuth  to  assemble  under  the  stan- 
tlemen,  is  the  sketch  of  a  plan  of    dards  of  the  emperor,  will  afford  a 
the  senaius  consuhum  which   will  proof  that  they  are  worthy  to  tread 
be  laid  before  yoir  in  the  present  in  the  steps  of  their  elder  brothers, 
sittmg,  after  you  shall  have  read  and  that,  like  them,  they  are  ready 
the  message  of  the  emperor  and  to  form  a  rampart  for  the  glory  of 
ling  to  the  senate,  together  with  their  country.    Thus  the  enemies 
the  report  of  the  minister  of  war^    of  France  will  be  disappmnted  ;*- 
with  which  it  is  his  majesty's  desire  those  enemies  who  have  lonf^  since 
you  should  be  acquainted.   A  par-^    persuaded  themsdves  that  difficol* 
ticular  regulation  in  this  plan  will  ties  would  arise  which  have  never 
hot  escape  your  attention,  but  will    existed,   and  flattered  their   ima- 
affi^rd  you  a  ^sh  occasion  for  ac-    ginatxons  with  fomenting  anisiosi- 
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ties  that  hxre  been  lost  m  the.  ge* 
neral  feeling  of  love  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  hero  who  governs  us ; 
and  hence  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
all  opintonst  will  join  in  the  com- 
mon  cause*  They  will  all  unitft 
under  the  standard  of  him,  whom 
diey  acknowledge  as  the  author  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  who 
has  banished  from  their  remem- 
brance all  the  painful  conudera- 
tions  of  past  calamities.  Then 
possibly  the  eyes  of  our  enemies 
will  be  opened,  and  they  will  per- 
ceive the  futility  of  all  their  plans  $ 
at  leastf  they  will  be  clearly  con- 
Tinced,  that  an  empire  established 
by  genius,  supported  by  heroism, 
and  daily  strengthened  by  a  fresh 
accession  of  love  and  fidcUty,  can- 
not  be  easily  annihilated.'' 


VACCINATION. 

Report  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
laid  before  parliament. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
tlie  report  upon  this  important  siitb* 
jectt  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
college  are  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and 
deem  it  their  duty  to  recommend 
its  practice. 

The  report  begins  by  stating,  that 
the  college  has  applied  not  only  to 
all  the  medical  and  sursical  coU 
leges  in  the  united  kingdom,  but' 
to  all  the  societies;  besides  which, 
it  invited  individuals  to  contribute 
adl  xiecessary  information.  Upon 
the  immense  mass  of  evidence  tnus 
obtained,  the  college  has  made  its 
report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 


»straci:-~ 

Vaccination  appears  to  be  in  ge« 
neral  perfectly  sate ;  the  instances 
to  the  contrary  being  extremely 
rare.  The  disease  excited  by  it  is 
ili^t^  and  seldom  prevents  those 


under  it  from  following  their  ordw 
nary  occupations.  It  has  been 
conHnunicatedwith  safety  to  preg- 
nant women,  to  children  daring 
dentition,  and  in  their  earliest  iq^ 
fancy,  in  all  which  respects  it  ^o§* 
sesses  material  advantages  over 
inoculation  for  thesmaUrpox ;  which 
tbooi?h  productive  o£' a  diseiise  g6» 
neraUy  n^ld,  yet  soosietimes  occa- 
sions alarming  symptoms,  and  n  in 
afew  cases  fated. 

The  security  derived  from  vac- 
cination against  the  smaU-pox,  if 
not  absolutely  perfitct,  is  as  nearly 
so  as  can  perhaps  be  expected  £rom 
any  human  discorerv;  for,  amongst 
several  hundred  thousand  cases^ 
with  the  results  of  which  the  col- 
lege have  been  made  acquainted^ 
the  number  of  alleged  faiuires  has 
been  surprisingly  small,  so  much 
so,  as  to  form  certainly  no  veason- 
abie  objection  to  the  general  adop 
tion  of  vaccination ;  for  it  appaaxa 
that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many 
failures  in  a  given  number  of  vac* 
cinated  persons,  as  there  are  deaths 
in  an  equal  number  of  persons  i»i 
oculated  for  the  small«pox»  No* 
thing  can  more  dearly  demon- 
st^eite  the  superiority  of  vaecinatfoii 
over  the  inoculation  of  the  small- 
pox, than  this  consideration  ;  and 
it  is  a  most  important  fact,  which 
has  been  confirmed  in  the  course  of 
this  inouiry,  that  ia  almost  every 
case  wh^re  the  small-pox  has  sue* 
ceeded  vaccinati(m»  wnether  by  in- 
oculation, or  by  casual  -infecfiion« 
the  disea^  has  varied  much  from 
its  ordinary  course ;  it  has  neither 
been  the  same  in  the  violence  nor 
in  the  duration  of  its  symptoms,  but 
has,  with  very  few.esceptionsy  been 
remarkably  mild,  as  if  the  smalU 
pox  Imd  hew  deprived,  by  the  pre- 
vious, vaccine  disease,  o£  all  its 
usual  malignity.  The  testimonies 
before  the  college  of  physicians  are 

( R  2)  very 
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rery  detided    in  dedarinf^   that  numbers  of  persons,  even  since  the 

▼acdnation  does  less  mischief  to  introduction   of  vaccination,  are 

the  constitution,  and  less  frequent*  still  every  year  inoculated  with  the 

Iv  gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  small-pox,  and  afterwards  required 

the  smalUpox,  either  natural  or  in-  to  attend  two  or  three  times  a  week 

oculated.  at  the  places  of  inoculation,  through 

The  college  feel  themselves  call*  every  stage  of  their  illness.    From 

ed  upon  to  state  this  strongly,  be^  this,  then,  the  public  are  to  except 

cause  it  has  been  objected  to  vac*  the  great  and  uncontroverted  su- 

cmation,  that  it  produces  new,  .un*  periority  of  vaccination,  that  it 

heard-of,  and  monstrous  diseases*  communicates  no  casual  infection. 

Of  such  assertions  no  proofs  have  and,  whUe  it  is  a  protection  to  the 

been  produced,  and,  after  dilieent  individual,  is  not  prejudicial  to  die 

inquiry,  the  college  believe  mem  public. 

to  have  been  either  the  inventions  It  has  been  already  nientioBed, 
of  designing  or  the  mistakes  of  that  the  evidence  is  not  universally 
ignorauit  men.  In  these  respects  favourable,  although  it  is  in  truth 
then,  in  its  mildness,  its  safety,  and  nearly  so,  for  there  are  a  few  who 
its  consequences,  the  individual  may  enteitain  sentiments  differing  wide- 
look  for  the  peculiar  advantages  of  ly  from  those  of  the  great  majoritj 
vaccination.  The  benefits  which  ik  their  brethren.  The  college, 
flow  from  it  to  society  are  infinite^  therefore,  deemed  it  their  duty,  la 
ly  mofe  considerable,  it  i^reads  no  a  particular  manner,  to  inquire  up- 
infection,  and  can  be  communicat-  on  what  grounds  and  evidence  the 
ed  only  by  inocuhition.  It  irfrom  opposers  of  vaccination  rested  their 
a  centtderatioQ  of  the  pernicious  opmions*  From  personal  examina- 
efiects  of  the  small-pox,  that  the'  tion,  as  well  as  from  their  writings, 
real  value  of  vaccination  is  to  be  they  endeavotn^d  to  learn  the  roll 
estimated.  The  natural  sRudl*poz  extnit  and  weight  of  their  ol^ec- 
kas  been  supposed  to  destroy  a  dons.  -They  found  them  without 
sixth  part  of  all  whom  it  attacks ;  experience  in  vaccination,  support- 
and  that  even  by  inoculation,  where  ing  tbdr  opinions  by  hearsay  in- 
that  has  been  general  in  parishes  formation,  and  hypothetical  rea- 
and  towns,  about  one  in  900  has  soning ;  and,  upon  investi^dng 
usually  died.  It  is  not  sufficiently  the  facts  which  they  advanced,  they 
known,  or  not  adverted  to,  that  found  them  to  be  either  misappre- 
nearly  one-tenth,  some  years  more  hended  or  misrepresented,  or  Uiat 
than  one-tenth,  of  the  whole  nK>r*  they  fell  under  the  description  of 
tality  in  London  is  occasioned  by  casesof  imperfect  small-pox,  before 
the  small^poz :  and,  however  be>  noticed,  and  which  the  college 
neficial  the  inoculationof  the  small-*  have  endeavoured  fairly  to  appre- 
pox  may  have  beep  to  individuals,  ciate. 

It  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  con-  The  practice  of  vaccination  U 

stant  source  of  contagion,  which  but  of  eight  years  standing,  and  its 

has  been  the  means  of  increasing  promoters,  as  well  as  opponents, 

the  number  of  deaths  l>y  what  is  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  period 

xsalled  the  naiursildiseaie^    It  can-  so  short  is  too  limited  to  ascertain 

not  be  doubted  that  this  mischief  every  point,  or  to  bring  the  art  to 

has  hfen  extended  by  the  incon«  that  perfecdon  of  which  it  may  be 

sideratt  manner  in  which  great  capable.    The  oruth  of  this  will 

readilf 
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readily  be  admitted  by  those  ac-  cept  it  should  appear  proper  to  the 
cjuainted  ^ith  the  history  of  inocu*  legislature  to  adopt,  in  itswifdonif 
Ration  for  the  small-pox.  some  measure  by  which  those  who 
Though  the  coHege  of  physicians  still,  from  terror  or  prejudice,  pre- 
hzve  confined  them5elv&s  in  esti*  fer  the  smalUpoz  to  the  vaccine 
mating  the  evidence  to  such  facts  disease,  may,  in  thus  consulting 
as  have  occurred  in  their  owncoun-  the  gratification  of  their  own  fei£ 
try,  because  the  accuracy  of  them  in^s,  be  prevented  from  doing  mis- 
could  best  be  ascertained,  they  can*  chief  to  their  neighbours, 
not  be  insensible  to  the  confirmation  From  the  whole  of  the  above 
these  receive  fVom  the  reports  of  considerations,  the  college  of  phy- 
the  successful  introduction  of  vac-  sicians  feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to 
cination,  not  only  in  every  part  of  recommend  the  practice  of  vac- 
Europe,  but  throughout  the  vast  cination.  They  have  been  led  to 
continents  of  Asia  and  America.  this  conclusion  by  no  preconceived 
With  respect  to  the  charge  against  opinion,  but  by  the  most  unbiassed 
vaccination  of  producing  various  judgment j  formed  from  an  irresii- 
new  diseases  of  frightful  and  tible  weight  of  evidence  which  has 
monstrousappearance,— ^representa-  been  laid  before  them.  For,  when 
txons  of  some  of  these  have  been  ex*  the  number,  the  respectabitity,  the 
htbited  in  prints  in  a  way  to  alarm  disinterestedness,  and  the  extensive 
tfae  fe^llp^s  of  parents,  and  to  in-  experience  of  its  advocates  is  corn- 
fuse  dread  and  apprehension  into  pared  with  the  feeble  and  imper# 
the  minds  of  the  uninformed.  Pub-  feet  testimonies  of  its  few  opposers, 
lications  with  such  representations  andwhen  it  is  considered  tlm  many 
h^ve  been  widely  circulated;  and  who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccina* 
though  they  originate  either  in  .  tion,  have  been  convinced  by  fiitih- 
gross  ignorance,  or  wilful  mi&re-  er  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  rank- 
presentation,  yet  have  they  lessened  ed  among  its  warmest  supporters^ 
the  confidence  of  many,  particular-  die  truth  seems  to  be  established  at 
If  the  lower  classes,  in  vaccination ;  firmly  as  the  nature  of  such  H 
no  permanent  effects,  however,  in  question  admits;  so  that  the  c<dlege 
retarding  the  progress  of  vaccina-  of  physicians  conceive  that  the  pm* 
tton,  need  be  apprehended  from  lie  may  reasonably  look  forward 
such  causes;  for  as  soon  as  the  with  some  degree  of  hope  to  the. 
public  shall  view  them  coolly  and  time  when  all  opposition  shall 
without  surprise,  ihey  will  excite  cease,  and  the  general  concurrence 
contempt^  and  not  fenr.  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  aMe 
Were  encouragement  given  to  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  at 
vaccination^  by  ofiering  it«  to  the  least,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  the 
poorer    classes   without    expense,  small-pox. 

there  is  little  doubt  but  it  would  in  Lucas  Pepys^  president, 

time  supersede  the  inoculation  for  Royal  College  tffhyncuiMtf 

the  small-pox,  and  thereby  various  lOth  of  April,  ISO?. 

sources  of  variolous  infection  would  Ja.  H  e  a v  e  y,  register, 

be  cut  oH^;  but  till  vaccination  be-  [An  appendix  follows,  contain* 

conies  general,  it  will  be  impossible  tng  the  commimication  of  the  se» 

to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence  veral  colleges  in  the  united  king* 

of  the  natural  small-pox  by  means  dom,  al}  of  which  are  ^ouraUe  |p 

ef  those  ix4io  fire  inocuUtedf  ex-  the  practice*] 

X  fRS)               April 
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The  foUowinff  address  to  the  king's 
most  excelknc  majestv  was  this 
day  se^d  at  Sion  college. 
We*  your  majesty's  most  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  the  London 
dergyy  incorporated  by  the  title  of 
the  president  and  fellows  of  Sion 
colleee  within  the  city  of  London, 
beg  wave  to  approach  your  sacred 
majesty,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  all  humility,  to  lay  before 
you  the  sentiments  of  veneration, 
duty,  and  affection,  by  which  vour 
clergy  of  the  city  of  London  have 
ever  been  animated  towards  your 
royal  person  and  august  family. 

We  feel,  sire,  that  we  should  be 
Utterly  unworthy  of  that  uniform 
and  pious  protection,  which,  through 
the  <:ourse  of  a  long  and  auspicious 
reign,  your  majesty  has,  under  di- 
vine providence,  extended  to  the 
church  established  in  this  united 
kingdom,  if  we  did  not,  in  the 
present  postiune  of  affairs,  express 
our  deep  and  indelible  gratitude 
to  your  majesty,  for  a  recent  in- 
stance of  your  royal  wisdom  and 
constancy,  in  the  preservation  of 
tboie  sanctions  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  constitution  in 
^urch  and  state.  These  sanctions 
were  die  legacy  of  our  revered  an- 
cestors, who  lived  in  times  most 
distinguished  by  the  progress  of 
true  philosophy  and  the  sagacity  of 
legislative  wisdom. 

Sire,  we  are  fully  aware  of  all 
the  dangers  and  confusions  which 
must  Jtrise  from  deprivin|(  the  esta- 
blished church  of  tnat  mild  and  to- 
lerant ascendency,  which  equally 
prevents  the  ruinous  conflicts  of 
contending  sects  and  the  overbear- 
ing supremacy  of  a  foreign  spiritual 
jurisdictiox^  inconsistent  either  with 
tiherty*  or  toleration,  or  genuine 
'Allegiance  to  a  proiestant  prince* 


In  your  majesty's  firm  leAisal 
to  sanction  projects  utterly  subver- 
sive of  all  that  the  wisdom  c^  oar 
fore&lhers  devised,  and  destructive 
of  the  strongest  barriers  of  that 
oonstitntion  which  your  august  fi^ 
mily  wdre  called  by  divine  provi- 
dence to  the  throne  of  these  king- 
doms to  defend,  we  recognise,  wmi 
veneration  and  gratitu£,  an  emi- 
nent regard  for  Uie  true  pnnciplss 
of  Christian  toleration  and  the  high 
duties  incumbent  on  a  monarch  of 
the  protestant  successi<m,  and  a 
most  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
sanctity  of  your  coronation  oathf 
which  places  the  protestant  religion 
establittied  by  law  in  this  kingdom 
under  your  majesty's  peculiar  and 
incessant  protection. 

That  your  majesty  may  long 
here  on  earth  enjoy  the  allegiances 
affiection,  and  gratitude,  of  a^  your 
faithful  subjects,  and  the  approving 
testimony  of  your  conscience,  and 
that  you  may  late  inherit  the  ua- 
fadii^  crown  which  is  reserved  in 
heaven  for  the  protectors  and  de- 
fenders of  the  sincere  and  uncor* 
rupted  faith  of  Christ,  is  the  fS^* 
vent  and  constant  prayer  of,  nre^ 
your  ever  dutiful,  gratefiilt  and 
afiectionate  subjects. 

The  PaasiDSNT  and  Fellows 
of  Sion  Collsgx. 
Given  at  Sion  college,  under  oor 

common  seal,  April  1S»  1807. 

Afril  27- 

The  lord  chancellor,  in  his  ma« 
iesty's  name,  delivered  the  fol* 
lowing  Speech ; — 

My  lords,  and  gentlemen^ 
We  have  it  in  command  from 
his  majesty  to  inform  you  that  hii 
majesty  has  thought  fit  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  moment  which 
would  admit  of  the  interruption  of 
the  sitting  of  parliamentf  without 

mateml 
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material  incoxiTentence  to  the  pab-  to  find  the  means  of  defraying^  in 

lie  bnsinessy  to  close  the  present  the  present  year,  those  lar?e  but 

session :  and  that  his  majesty  has  necessary  expenses,  for  whicn  you 

therefore  been  pleased  to  cause  a  have  provioed,  without  imposing 

commission  to  be  issued,  under  the  upon  his  people  the  immediate  bur* 

grtzi  seal,  for  proroguing  parlia-  den  of  additional  taxes, 
xnent.  His  majestv  has  observed  with 

We  are  further  commanded  to  no  less  satisfaction  the  inquiries 
Mate  to  you,  that  his  majesty  i^  which  you  have  instituted  into  sub- 
anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his  jects  connected  with  public  oecono- 
people,  while  the  events  which  have  my.  And  he  trusts*  that  the  ear- 
recently  taken  pilace  are  yet  fresh  ly  attention  of  a  new  parliament, 
in  their  recollection.               ^  which  he  will  forthwith  direct  to  be 

His  majesty  feels,  that,  in  re-  called,  will  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
sorting  to  this  measure  under  the  secution  of  these  important  objects* 
present  circumstances,  he  at  once  My  lords,  ana  gentlemen, 
demonstrates  in  the  most  unequivo-        His   majesty    has    directed  us 
cal  manner  his  own  conscientious  most  earnestly  to,  recojmmend  to 
persuasion  of  the  rectitude  of  those  you,  that  you  should  cultivate,  by 
motives  upon  which  he  has  acted;  all  means  in  your  power,  a  spirit 
and  affords  to  his  people  the  best  of  union,  harmony,  and  good  will 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  de-  amongst  all  classes  and  descriptions 
termination  to  support  him  in  every  of  his  people. 
exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  his        His  majestv  trusts  that  the  di- 
CTown,  which  is  conformable  to  the  visions  naturally  and  unavoidably 
sacred  obligations  under  which  they  excited  by  the  late  unfortunate  and*" 
are  held,   and  conducive  to   the  uncalled  for  agitation  of  a  question 
^relfare  of  his  kingdom  and  to  the  so  interesiing  to  the  feelings  and 
security  of  the  constitution.  opinions  of  his  people,  will  speedi- 

His  majesty  directs  us  to  ex-  ly  pass  away ;  and  that  the  pre- 
press his  entire  conviction,  that,  vailing  sense  and  determination  of 
after  so  long  a  reign,  marked  by  a  all  his  subjects  to  exert  their  uni- 
aeries  of  indulgencies  to  his  Roman  ted  efforts  in  the  cause  of  their 
catholic  subjects,  they,  in  common  country,  will  enable  his  majesty  to 
with  every  other  class  of  his  peo-  conduct  to  an  honourabh  and  se- 
ple,  must  feel  assured  of  his  attach-  cure  termination,  the  great  con- 
ment  to  the  principles  of  a  just  and  test  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
enlightened  toleration,  and  of  his     . 

anxious  desire  to  protect  equally,  gy  the  Kino.— APaocLAMAxiOK 
and  promote  impartially,  the  h^^^^^^  dissolving  the  present  parUa. 

nessof  alldescnptionsof  hissubjects.        ^^^^^  ^^  ^declaring  the  calling 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com-  of  another. 

mons,  Georgb  R. 

His  majesty  has  commanded  us  Whereas  we  think  fit,  by  and 

to  thank  you,  in  his  majesty's  name,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun- 

for  the  supplies  which  you  have  cil,  to  dissolve  this  present  parlia- 

fhrnished  for  the  public  service.  ment,  which  stands  prorogued  to 

His  majesty  has  seen  with  great  Wednesday  the  13th  day  of  May 

satfiftiction  that  rou  have  been  able  next :  We  do  therefore  publish  this 

(R  4>  our 
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our  royal  proclamation,  and  do 
hereby  dissolve  the  said  parliament 
accordingly;  and  tlie  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  and  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  and  the 
commissioners  for  shires  and 
burghs,  of  the  houseof  commons^ 
are  discharged  from  their  meeting 
and  attendance  on  the  said  Wcd- 
.nesday  the  13th  day  of  May  next. 
And  we  beipg  desirous  and  resolv- 
ed as  soon  as  may  be  to  meet  our 
people,  and  to  have  their  advice  in 
parliament,  do  hereby  make  known 
to  all  our  loving  subjects  our  roya] 
will  and  pleasure  to  call  a  new 
parliament :  and  do  hereby  further 
declarct  that,  with  the  advice  of 
our  privy  cotmcil,  vre  have  this  day 
given  order  that  our  chan^e^or  of 
uiat  part  of  our  united  kingdom 
called  Great  Britain,  and  our  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  do  respectively 
forthwith  issue  out  writs,  in  due 
form  and  according  to  law,  for 
calline  a  new  parliament.  And 
we  do  nereby  also,  by  this  our  royal 
proclamation  under  our  great  seal 
of  our  united  Icingdom,  require 
writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  accor- 
dingly by  our  said  chancellors  re- 
specttvely,  for  causing  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temponu,  and  com* 
mons,  who  are  to  serve  in  the  said 
parliament,  to  be  duly  returned  to 
and  give  their  attendance  in  our 
said  parliament ;  which  writs  are 
to  be  returnable  on  Monday  the  2^d 
day  of  June  next. 

GiTen  at  our  court  at  the  Queen's 
palace,  the  29th  day  of  April, 
in  the  ^Tth  year  of  our  reign. 

GOD  SAVB  THR  KING. 

f 

PARIS. 

Junell.^Thi5day,at  threco'clock, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  and  king, 
the  arch-chancellor  of  the  em» 


pire  repai^d  to  the  senate,  and 
delivered  the  following  message 
from  his  majesty  :<«-« 

MESSAGE     OF     HIS     MAJESTY     THE 
EMPEROR    AKD    KING. 

Senators,— By  our  decrees  of 
the  30th  of  Marcb»  1806,  we  have 
.  established  duchies,  as  recomr 
penses  for  ^reat  civil  and  military 
services  which  have  been,  or  may 
be  rendered  unto  us,  and  to  add 
new  suppoits  to  our  throne,  and  to 
surround  it  with  fresh  splendour. 

It  is  our  duty  tp  secure  the  stat^ 
and  fortunes  of  those  families  who 
entirely  devote  themselves  to  our 
service'^  and  who  continually  sacrir 
See  their  interest  to  our  own^  The 
permanent  honours,  the  legitimate, 
{lonourable,  and  glorious  ferttmes 
which  we  wish  to  confer  on  those 
who  render  us  eminent  scrv'ces, 
whether  in  the  military  or  civil  line, 
will  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
illegal,  concealed,  and  scandalous 
fortunes  of  those,  who,  in  the  ejser- 
cise  of  their  functions,  oi^y  sought 
their  own  interest  in  place  of  ours 
and  the  good  of  our  service.  With, 
out  doubt,  the  consciousness  of  havr 
ing  done  his  duty,  and  the  advao- 
tages  attached  to  our  approbation, 
are  suffieient  to  keep  a  true  French- 
man within  the  line  of  honour ;  but 
the  order  of  our  society  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  to  apparent  distinc* 
tions,  and  to  great  richer  is  an- 
nexed a  degree  of  consideration  and 
splendour  with  which  it  is  our  wish 
tnat  all  our  subjects,  ubo  are  sigr 
halized  by  their  talents,  their  ser- 
vices,  and  their  mind,  that  greatest 
gift  to  man,  should  be  surrounded. 

He  who  has  giyen  us  the  greatest 
assistance  in  this  t^e  (:ommence- 
ment  of  our  reign,  and  vho  after 
Iiaving  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices, in  all  th^  fvepts  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  has  afiBxed  his  name 

to 
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to  a  nMinorable  siege*  in  whidi  he  ject  of  the  conscripdon  of  ISOS, 

has  displayed  talents  and  striking  and  ordering  the  priests  to  beg 

braver^i  appears  to  us  to  merit  the  of  God  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per- 

hij^hest  distinction.     We  have  also  secudons    which    the    catholic 

w)shed  to  consecrate  an  epoch  so  church  suffers  in  Ireland, 

honourable  for  gur  arpis  ;  and  by  Pierre  Vincent  DombtdaudeCro* 

the  letters  patent  which  we  have  seillhes,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 

instructed    our    cpusifi  the    arch-*  authority  of  the  holy  see,  bishop  of 

chancellor  to  communicate  to  yoU|  Quimper,  member  of  the  lee:ion  of 

we  have  created  our  cousm,  mar-  honour,  to  the  clergy  and  faithful 

shal  and  senator  Lefebvre,  duke  of  of  bts  diocese,  health  and  benedic* 

Dantzic.     May  this,  borne  by  his  tion. 

descen^lants,  recall  to  them  the  vir-  [The  first  part  relates  to  the  con-* 

tue^  of  their  ^ncpstov  \  and  may  scription.    The  following' is  all  that 

they  for  eyer  acknowledge  diem-  is  interesting  to  an  Bnglish  reader:] 

selves  as  Tfnworthy  of  it  if  ever  they  Yes,  yon  shall  see^  my  beloved 

prefer  a  cowardly  repose  :^nd  the  brethren,  that  irnmortal  deliverer^ 

idleness  of  a  great  city,  to  ^he  pe«  vbo  has  fr^ed  you  from  the  horrors 

rils  of  the  noble  dust  of  cgmps  ;  if  of  anarchy,  and  of  civil  discord,—** 

ever  their  strongest  wish  ceases  to  that  instrument  of  Providence  who 

be  for  us  and  uieir  country  i   Let  has  reopened  our  temples,  and  ren 

Itot  one  of  them  end  his  days  wkh*  stored  our  altars.    We  ^all  hear 

out  having  shed  his  blood  for  the  the  acclamations  of  your  gratitude 

honour  and  glory  of  our  noble  and  of  your  love.  They  will  prove 

trance ;   and  l^t  him  see  in  the  to  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  glorr 

name  which  he  bears,  not  a  privi-  and  prosperity  of  France,  that  all 

lege,  but  his  duty  towards  the  peo*  its  perfio&ous  efforts  and  intrigues 

pie  and  ourselves.  Upon  these  con-  will  never  be  able  to  alienee  trom 

iditions,   they  may  be  always  as-  him  your  religious   and   faithful 

sured  of  our  projection  ^nd  thut  of  hearts.     For  a  moment  it  hac^  se« 

pur  saccessqrst  duced  you,  at  that  unhappy  epoch 

^  Senators,  wj^  feel  the  highest  sar  when  anarchy  ravaged  this  dcso* 

tisiaction  in  tlie  reflection,  that  the  lated  land,  and  when  its  impious 

first  letters  patent,  which,  in  con-  furies  overturned  your  temples,  and 

sequence  of  the  scnaiuf  consulium  of  profaned  your  altars.    It  ordy  af- 

thc  14tb  of  August  1806  are  to  fected  concern  for  the  re-establish- 

l^e  inscritied  upon  your  registers,  ment  of  our  holy  religion,  in  order 

(ronsecr^te    the    services   ot  your  to  rend  and  ravage  our  country. 

praotor.  See  the  sufferings  it  [England} 

Dated  froni  pur  imperial  camp,  inflicts  on  that  nation,  catholic  like 

at  Finck^nstein,  ^av  28,  1807-  you,  which  is  subject  to  its  do- 

(Signed)         Naro'ieon.  minion.    The  three  last  ages  pre- 

H.  B.  Maret.  sent  only  the  afHictincf  picture  of  a 

_  X                    I,  people  robbed  of  all  its  religious 

Paris,  July  13.             '  ^^^t  ""^^'^  '^'^^^^'     V"  u '""  ^"^  J"**'* 

"^  .     •  enlightened  men  ot  the  nation  have 

[From  the  Mppiteur.]  protested  against  the  tyrannical  op- 

Ordonnance  of  the  bishop  of  the  pression.     A  new  persecution  hus 

fliocese  c^Quimper,  on  the  sub*  r^vishe^  from  them  even  the  hope 

of 
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of  seeif^  an  end  to  their  calami* 
ties ;  an  inflamed  and  misled  peo- 
ple dares  applaud  such  injustice. 
It  insults  with  sectarian  fanaticism 
the  catholic  relieiony  and  its  rene*- 
rable  chief;  and  it  is  that  goYem- 
ment  which  knows  not  how  to  be 
jtt&t  towards  its  own  subjects,  that 
dares  to  calumniate  this,  which  has 
given  us  security  and  honour. 

Whilst  the  Irish  catholics  groan 
beneath  laws  so  oppressive,  our  au- 
gust emperor 'does  not  confine  him- 
•elf  to  the  protection  and  establish- 
ment  of  that  religion  in  his  own 
states ;  he  deroan&d,  in  his  treaty 
with  Saxony,  that  it  should  there 
enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  other 
modes  of  worship. 

But  the  happiness,  so  dear  to 
your  hearts,  my  brethreo,  of  being 
able  to  enjoy,  with  security,  all  the 
consolations  of  the  religion  of  yoor 
fathers,  will  only  render  ycni  more 
sensible  of  the  miseries  ot  that  por- 
tion of  the  catholic  church :  spread 
throttffh, all  countries,  it  is  always 
united  by  bonds  of  the  same  faith 
with  the  different  churches ;  it  par- 
takes of  their  tribulations  and  is  in- 
terested in  their  prosperity. .  Faith- 
ful to  these  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples, let  OS  address  the  God  of  all 
TOWS  and  prayers  to  turn  aside  from 
the  Irish  catholic  church  this  new 
storm  with  which  it  is  menaced. 

Impelled  by  these  causes,  we  or- 
dain as  follows  :— 

Art.  L  Our  present  ordonnence 
shall  be  read  at  the  time  of  the  ser« 
mon,  in  the  public  service,  on  Sun- 
day the  7th  of  June,  in  the  cadie- 
dral,  and  in  all  the  other  churches 
on  the  Sunday  after  it  is  received* 

Art.II.  Thereshall be  said,every 
day,  in  divine  service,  in  order  to 
pray  God  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per- 
secution which  the  camolic  church 
•f  Ireland  suffers,  the  prayer  **u.» 


Siinst  penecntors  of  the  churdi,'' 
e  **  secret,''  and  the  «*  post  con- 
munton,"  as  long  as  that  persecu- 
tion shall  continue. 
Given  atQuimper,  June  1, 1807* 

PiERRi  Vincent,  bishop 
of  Quimper. 

By  order  of  the  bishop, 

Le  Clan  CHE,  priest,  secretary. 

Jvnb26. 

The  house  met  this  day  at  three 
o'clock,  and  the  commons  were 
sQmmoned  to  attend  to  hear  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  read  by  commission. 
On  the  speaker  appearing  at  the 
bar,  the  lord  chancellor  read  the 
following  Speech : 

My  lords,  andgeatl^meot 

We  have  it  in  command  finom  hii 
majesty  to  state  to  you  that,  having 
deemed  it  expedient  to  recur  to  die 
sense  of  his  people,  his  majesty,  in 
conformity  to  his  declared  inten- 
tion, has  lost  no  time  m  eausing  the 
present  parliament  to  be  assembled. 

His  majesty  has  great  satisfiaic- 
tion  in  acquainting  yoa  that,  sinoe 
the  events  which  kd  to  the  dissob- 
tion  of  parliament)  his  majesty  has 
received,  in  numerous  addresses 
from  his  subjects,  the  wannest  as* 
surances  of  their  afiectionate  attadi- 
ment  to  his  person  and  govenunenti 
and  of  their  finn  resolution  to  sup* 
port  him  in  mamtatnine  the  just 
rights  of  his  crown  and  the  trot 
prmciples  of  the  constitution ;  and 
he  commands  us  to  express  his  en* 
tire  confidence  that  he  shall  ezp^ 
rience  in  all  your  deliberations  a 
determination  to-  a&Hpd  him  an  •> 
qually  loyal,  zealous,  and  afiectimi* 
ate  support,  under  all  the  ardooos 
circumstances  of  the  present  tinoe. 

We  are  commanded  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  inform  yoUy  diat  his  ma* 

jesty's 
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jesty's  endeaT<mn  haye  bten  most  tunitr  for  bringbg  the  hostilities  in 

anxiously  employed  for  the  purpose  which  they  are  engaged  against  the 

•f  drawing  closer  the  ties  by  which  Sublime  Porte  to  a  conclusion,  con- 

his  majesty  is  connected  with  the  sistent  with  his  majesty's  honour 

powers  of  the  continent }  of  assist*  and  the  interests  of  his  sdlj. 
mg  the  eflforts  of  those  powers  a-        -^      ,  r  i.    i.  r 

giunst  the  ambition  and  oppression        Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com- 
of  France  j^  of  forming  such  eneage*  mons, 

ments  as  may  ensure  meir  contmued        His  majesty  has  ordered  the  estu 

cooperation;   and  of  establishing  mates  of  the  current  year  to  belaid 

that  mutual  confidence  and  concert  before  you,  and  he  relies  on  the 

so  essential  under  any  course  of  sealoflusfaithful  commons  to  make 

erents  to  the  restoration  of  a  solid  such  provisions  for  the  public  ser» 

and  permanent  peace  in  Europe.  vice,  as  well  as  for  the  further  ap» 

It  would  have  afforded  his  ma-  plication  of  the  sums  which  were 

iesty  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  granted  in  the  last  parliament^  as 

neen  enabled  to  inform  you  that  the  mav  appear  to  be  necessary, 
mediation  undertaken  by  his  ma-       And  his  nnuesty»  bearing  con^ 

jesty  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  stantly  in  mind  the  necessity  of  a 

peace  between  his  majesty's  ally,  careftuandoeconomicaladministnu 

the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  tion  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of 

Sublime  Porte,  had  proved  effectual  the  country,  has  directed  us  to  ex. 

for  that  important  object :  his  ma*  press  his  hopes  that  you  will  pro- 

jesty  deeply  regrets  the  failure  of  ceed  without  delay  in  the  pursuit 

that  mediation,  accompanied  as  it  of  those  inquiries  connected  with 

iras  by  the  disappointment  of  the  the  public  oeconomy,  which  engaged 

efforts  of  his  majesty's  squadron  in  the  attention  of  the  last  parliament* 
die  sea  of  Marmora,  and  followed  %r   ^    :i        j        i 

as  it  has  since  been  bv  the  losses  **^  ^^^^^'  ^^^  gendemen, 

which  have  been  sustained  by  his        His  majesty  commands  usto  state 

gallant  troops  in  ^gypt.  to  you,  that  he  is  deeply  impressed 

His  majesty  could  not  but  lament  widi  die  peculiar  importance,   at 

the  extension  of  hostilities  in  any  the  present  moment,  of  cherishing 

qoarter,  which  should  create  a  di-  a  spirit  of  union  and  harmony  a* 

version  in  the  war  so  favourable  to  mongst  his  people :  such  a  spirit 

the  views  of  France;  but  lamenting  will  most  effectually  promote  the 

it  especially  in  the  bstance  oif  a  prosperity  of  the  country  at  home, 

power  with  which  his  majesty  has  gi^e  vigour  and  efficacy  to  its  coun- 

been  soclosely  connected,  and  which  cils  and  its  arms  abroad  ;  and  can 

has  been  so  recently  indebted  for  iu  alone  eiuible  his  majesty,  under  the 

protection   against  the   encroach*  blessing  of  Providence,  to  carry  on 

swnts  of  France  to  the  signal  and  successfully   the  great  contest  in 

successful  interposition  of  his  ma*  which  he  is  engaged,  or  finally  to 

jesty's  arms.  conduct  it  to  that  termination  which 

His  majesty  has  directed  usto  his  majesty's  moderation  and  justice 

^quaint  you  that  he  has  thought  have  ever  led  him  to  seek,  a  peace, 

It  neht  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  which  the  honour  and  interests 

2>unNbt  best  enable  him,  in  concert  o£  his  kingdom  can  be  secure,  and 

wiui  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  take  in  which  £urope  and  the  world  may 

idvaatage  of  any  favourable  oppor*  hope  for  independence  and  repose. 

By 
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By  Thomas  Jbffcrsok,  prestdeot 
of  the  UDited  States ; 

A  PROCLAMATION, 

Durmg  the  wars  whidi  for  some 

time  have  unhappily  prevailed  a-» 
mong  the  powers  ct  Europe,  the 
United  States  of  America,  firtn  in 
thetr  principles  of  peace,  have  en* 
deavoured  bv  justice,  hj  a  rec^ular 
di&charge  of  all  their  national  and 
social  duties,  and  by  every  friendly 
office  their  situation  has  admitted, 
to  maintain,  with  all  the  bellige- 
rents, their  accustomed  relations  of 
friendship,  hospitality,and  commer- 
cial intercourse. 

Talcing  no  part  in  the  questions 
which  animate  these  powers  against 
each  other,  nor  permitting  them- 
selves to  entertain  a  wish  but  for 
the  general  restoration  of  peace, 
they  have  observed  with  good  faith 
the  neutrality  they  assumed  (  and 
they  believe  that  no  instance  of  a 
departure  fVom  its  duties  can  be 
justly  imputed  to  them  by  any  na- 
tion. A.  free  use  of  their  harbours 
anJ  waters,  the  means  of  re6(ting 
and  refreshment,  of  succour  to  thetr 
sick  and  suffering,  have,  at  all  times, 
and  .on  equal  principles,  been  ei[- 
tcnded  to  all ;  and  this,  too,  amidst 
a  constant  recmrence  of  acts  of  in« 
subordination  to  the  laws,  of  vio- 
lence to  the  persons,  and  of  tres- 
passes on  the  property  of  our  citi- 
zens, committed  by  officers  of  one 
of  the  belligerent  parties*  received 
among  us.  In  truth,  these  abuses 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  become  habitual  to 
the  commanders  of  the  British  arm- 
ed vessels  hovering  on  our  coasts, 
and  freqoenting  our4iarbours.  They 
have  been  the  subiect  of  repeated 
representations  to tneir  government. 
Assurances  have 'been*  given  that 
proper  orders  sivonld  restrain  them 
withii^  the  limit  of  xh^ir  rights  apd 


of  the  respect  due  to  a  friendly  na- 
tion; but  those  orders  and  assa* 
ranees  have  been  without  efibct; 
and  no  instance  of  punishment  for 
past  wrongs  has  taken  place. 

At  length,  a. deed,  transcendlog 
all  ¥re  have  hitherto  seen  or  snU 
fered,  brings  the  public  sensibility 
to  a  serious  crisis,  and  our  forbear- 
ance to  a  necessary  pause.  A  iri* 
gate  of  the  United  States,  trustmg 
to  a  state  of  peace,  and  leaving  her 
harbour  on  a  distant  service,  has 
been  surprised  and  attacked  by  a 
British  vessel  of  superior  force,  one 
of  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  wa- 
ters,  and  covering  ^e  transaction, 
and  has  been  disabled  from  service, 
with  the  loss  of  a  number  of  men 
killed  and  wotmded. 

This  enormity  was  not  only  with- 
out provocation  or  justifiable  cause, 
but  was  ooTtimrtted  with  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  taking  by  force,  from 
a  ship  of  war  of  die  United  States, 
a  part  of  her  crew ;  and,  that  no 
circtimstance  might  be  wanting  to 
mark  its  character,  it  had  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  that  die  seamen 
demanded  were  native  citizens  of 
the  United  Sitates.  Having  eftcted 
his  purpose,  he  returned  to  anchor 
with  his  squadron  within  otu-  juris* 
diction.  Hospitality  tmder  sncfa 
circumstances  ceases  to  be  a  duty; 
and  a  continuance  of  it,  with  stxch 
uncontroked  abuses,  would  tend 
only,  by  multiplying  injuries  and 
irritations,  to  bring  ern  a  niptme 
between  the  two  nations.  '  This  ex* 
treme  resort  is  equally  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  both,  as  it  is  to  as- 
surances of  the  most  fiiendly  dts* 
positions  on  the  part  of  die  Briudi 
government^  in  die  mnl^  of  ^ich 
this  outrage  has  been  committed. 
In  this  light  the  subject  cannot  bet 
present  itself  to  that  governmcot, 
and  strengthen  the  motives  to  an 
honi?\irabfe  reparation  of  thr  ^^ 
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onpexor  o£  all  the  Russias  and  his  tkn*  according  to  dxetr  rank  speci* 

majesty  the  kine  of  Saxony ;  and  fied  in  the  act  of  confederation, 
po  be  r^;ulated  by  their  said  ma-        16.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 

jesties,  m  proportion  to  their  ac-  all  the  Russias  cedes  all  his  proper* 

qoisitionsy  according  to  articles  5  ty  in  the  right  of  sovereignty  to  the 

and  9.  lordship  or  Jever,  in  East  'Fries* 

12.  Their  royal  highnesses  the  land,  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 

dukes  of  Saze  Cobourg,  Oldenburg,  Holland. 

and  Mecklenburgh  Schwerin,  shall        17«  The  present  treaty  of  peace 

cachofthemberestcn^tothecom-  shall  be  mutually  binding  and  in 

plete  and  quiet  possession  of  their  force  for  his  majesty  the  king  of 

^states  ;  but  the  ports  in  the  duchies  Naples,  Joseph  Napoleon,  his  ma- 

^  Oldenburgh  and  Mecklenburgh  jesty  Louis  Napoleon,  king  of  HoI« 

shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  soverei|;ns  of  the  con« 

French  garrisons  till  the  definitive  federation  of  the  Rhme,  in  alliance 

treaty  shaUbe  stgnedbetween  France  with  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
and  Eneland.  .  18*  His  majesty  die  emperor  of 

IS.  His  majesty  the  emperor  Na*  all  the  Russias  abo  acknowledges 

poleon  accepts  of  the  mediation  of  his  imperial  highness  prince  Jerome 

the  emperor  of  all  the  Russiasy  in  Napoleon  as  kmg  of  Westphalia, 
order  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a        19.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia 

definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  shall  consist  ofthe  provinces  ceded 

France  andEngland:  however,  only  by  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  left 

upon  condition  that  this  mediation  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  other  states 

shall  be  accepted  by  England  in  at  present  in  the  pbssession  of  his 

one  month  after  the  exchange  of  majesty  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
die  ratification  ofthe  present  treaty.        90.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 

14.  His  majesty  tne  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  engages  tp  recog- 
an  the  Russias,  being  desirous  on  nise  the  limits  which  shall  be  ae« 
his  part  to  manifest  how  ardently  termined  by  his  majesty  the  empe» 
he  desires  to  establish  tlie  most  in-  ror  Napoleon,  in  pursuance  of  the 
dmate  and  lasting  relations  between  foregoing  19th  article,  and  the  ces* 
the  two  emperors,  acknowledges  sions  ot  his  majesty  the  king  of 
his  m^csty  Joseph  Napoleon,  kmg  Prussia  (which  ^lall  be  notified  to 
of  Naples,  and  his  majesty  Louis  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Napoleon,  king  of  Holland.  Russias),  together  with  the'  stat^ 

15.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of  of  possession  resulting  therefrt)m  to 

all  the  Russias  acknowledges  the  the  sovereigns  for  whose  behoof 

confederation  ofthe  Rhine,  the  pre-  they  shall  have  been  established. 

sent  state  of  the  possessions  of  the        21.  All  hostilities  shall  immedi- 

princes  belongingto  it,  and  the  titles  ately  cease  between  the  troops  of  ^ 

of  those  which  were  conferred  upon  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 

them  by  the  act  of  confederation,  Russias  and  those  of  the  grand 

or  by  the  subseciuent  treaties  of  ac-  seignior,  at  all  points,  wherever  of- 

cession.  His  said  majesty  also  pro-  ficial  intelligence  shall  arrive  of  the 

mises,  information  being  commu-  signing  of  me  present  treaty.    The 

pleated  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall,  with« 

emperor  Napoleon*  to  acknowledge  out  delay,  dispatch  couriers  extra- 

those  sovereigns  who  may  hereafter  ordinary,  to  convey  the  intelligence 

become  meoibers  of  the  confedera*  with  the  utmost  possible  expedition 

to 
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to  the  repectlvc  generals  and  com*  cween  the  French  emptrrt  thcKne- 

maiiders.  dom  of  Ita]>%  the  kingdmmof  m* 

22.  The  Pnissian  troops  shall  be  pies  and  Holland,  and  theconfede^ 
withdrawn  from  the  provinces  of  rated  states  of  the  Rhiiiey  on  the 
Moldavia,  but  the  said  provinces  one  side,  and  the  empire  of  Russia 
shall  not  be  occupied  by  the  troopg  on  the  other,  shall  be  replaced  on 

'  of  the  grand  seignior,  till  after  the  the  ^me  footing  as  before  the  war. 

exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  28,  The  ceremonial  between  the 

future  definitive   treaty  of  peace  courts  of  the  Thuilleries  and  Pe- 

between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  tetsburg,  with  respect  to  each  odierp 

Porte*  and  also  their  respective  ambassa* 

23.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of.  dors,  ministers,  and  envoys,  mu- 
all  the  Russias  accepts  the  media-  tually  accredited  to  each  other,  dial! 
tion  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  com* 
France  and  king  of  Italy,  for  the  plete  eqoality  and  reciprtKity. 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  ad-  29.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
^Vttageons  and  honourable  to  the  ratified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
two  powerst  and  of  cpncluding  the  of  the  French,  king  of  Italy,  and 
same. .  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 

The  respective  plenipotentiaries  Russias ;  the  ratifications  shall  be 

shall  repair  to  that  place  which  will  exchanged  in  this  city  within  the 

be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  powers  space  of  four  days. 

concerned.  th«e  to  open  the  nego.  ^^^  ^^  TUut,  July,  (25th  June) 

tiabons,  and  to  proceed  therewith.  .oqx            >       "\                / 

2*.  Tlie  periods,  within  which  (Signed) 

the  high  contracuug  pait.es  shaU  ^  jj,  ^^,^1^^^^^^^  Pri„«  of 

Withdraw   their  troops  from  the  Benevento 

places  which  they  are  to  evacuate  p,;^^^  Alexander  KouKii.w. 

pursuant  to  the  above  rt'P«l««««.  PrinceDiMiTRYLABAKorrVA. 

as  also  the  manner  m  whKb  the  Rostoff. 

different  stipulations  contained  in       ' _ 

the  present   treaty  shall  be  exe-  ""                     t— — — — — * 

cuted,  will  be  settled  by  a  special  treatv  or  peace  bbtwcen 

agreement.  paANca  and  rat;ssiA. 

25.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of  His  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
the  French^  kuig  of  Italy,  and  his.  French,  king  of  Italy,  and  pro- 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus-  tecior  of  tlie  confederation  of  the 
$ias,  mutually  insure  to  each  other  Rbin^  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  integrity  of  their  possessions*  Prussia,  animated  with  the  same 
and  of  those  of  the  powers  included  desire ^  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
in  this  present  treaty,  in  die  state  calamities  of  war,  have  far  that 
in  which  they  are  now  settled,  or  purposeappointedplenipotentiarieSf 
further  to  l>e  settled,  pursuant  to  vis. 

{he  above  stipulations.  On  the  part  of  his  majesty  the 

26.  The  prisoners  made  by  the  emperor  of  the  French,    king  of 

contracting  parties,  or  those  includ-  Itadyt  and  protector  of  the  con« 

ed  in  the  present  treaty*  shall  be  federation  of  the  Rhine,  M.  Ou 

restored  in  a  mass,  and  without  any  Maurice  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Be- 

cartel  of  exchange  on  both  sides.  nevento,  and  minister  of  foreign 

27*  The  commercial  relations  be*  affairs,  to. '  and  on  that  of  us 

^  majesty 
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majesty  the  king  of  Pnissia,  M. 
marshal  count  de  Kalkreuth,  knt. 
of  the  Prussian  orders  of  the  red 
and  black  eagle,  and  count  von 
GoltZ)  his  privy  counsellor,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  his  ttiajestythe  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias,  and  knight 
of  the  Prussian  order  of  the  black 
eagle ;  who,  after  the  exchange  of 
their  several  powers,  have  agreed 
on  the  following  articles  :•*- 

Art.  1.  From  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  there  shall  be  per- 
fect peace  and  amity  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  king  of  Prussia. 

2.  The  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg  which  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  mark  of 
Priegnitz,  the  ukermark  of  Bran- 
dcburg,  with  exception  of  the  circle 
of  Kotbers  in  I-.ower  Lusatia,  the 
duchy  of  Pomerania,  Upper,  Low- 
er, and  New  Silesia,  with  the 
county  of  Glatz,  the  part  of  the 
district  of  Ness  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  road  from  Dr'e.en, 
Schreidemnch,  and  to  the  north 
of  a  line  passing  from  Schrei- 
demuch,  by  Walden,  to  the  Vis- 
tula, and  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
circle  of  Bromberge,  Pomerania, 
the  island  of  Nogat,  and  the  coun- 
try on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Nogat,  to  the  west  of  Old 
Prussia,  and  ro  the  north  of  the 
circle  of  Culmer  ;iinally,  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  as  it  was  on  the  1st 
of  January  1772,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  the 
fortresses  <?  Spandau,  Stettin,  Cus- 
trin,  Glogau,  Breslau,  Schweid- 
iiitz,  Neisse,  Brieg,  Cosel,  and 
Glatz,  and  in  general  all  the  places, 
ciradels,  castles,  and  forts  of  tlie 
^'x)ve.mentioned,  shall  be  restored 
in  ilie  state  in  which  they  at  present 
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are;  the  town  and  citadel  of  Grau- 
denz,  with  the  villages  of  Neudorf, 
f'arschken,  and  Schweirkorzy,  shall 
likewise  be  restored  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

3.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia acknowledges  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Naples,  Joseph  Napoleon, 
ana  his  majesty  the  king  of  Hoi* 
land,  Louis  Napoleon. 

4.  His  majesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia in  like  manner  acknowledges  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  possessions 
of  the  sovereigns  ot  which  it  is 
composed,  and  the  titles  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  them.  His 
said  majesty  likewise  engages  to 
acknowledge  those  sovereigns  who 
in  future  shall  become  members  of 
the  said  confederation. 

5.  The  present  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  shall  be  in  common  for 
his  majesty  the  king  of  Naples, 
Joseph  Napoleon,  for  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Italy,  and  for  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  allies  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  Napoleon. 

6.  His  majesty  in  like  manner 
acknowledges  his  imperial  highness 
prince  Jerome  Napoleon  as  king  of 
Westphalia. 

7-  His  majesty  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia cedes  in  full  right  of  property 
and  sovereignty  to  the  kings,  grand 
dukes,  dukes,  and  princes  who  shall 
be  pointed  out  by  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  all  the 
duchies,  margravates,  principali- 
ties, counties,  and  lordships,  of 
whatever  kind,  or  by  whatever 
title  possessed  by  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Prussia,  between  tlie  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  at  the  commencemeztf 
of  the  present  war. 

8.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
shall  consist  ot  the  provinces  ceded 
by  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia, 
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and  of  other  states  which  are  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  emperof 
Napoleon. 

9-  The  arrangements  which  the 
emperor  Napoleon  shall  make  in 
the  countries  alluded  to  in  the  two 
preceding  articles,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  contained  and  stipulated 
in  the  present  treaty. 

10.  The  king  of  Prussia  renoun- 
ces for  himselr;  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, all  actual  or  future  rights 
which  he  had,  or  may  acquire — 1. 
To  all  territory,  without  exception, 
situate  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine,  and  in  general  to  all  not 
described  in  article  3. — 2.  To  all 
possessions  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Saxony,  and  the  house  of  An- 
halt,  situate  on  the  right  bank  of 
die  Elbe.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
rights  or  claims  of  the  states  situate 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
to  the  possessions  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  as  they  are  de^ 
fined  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be 
for  ever  extinguished  and  annulled. 

11.  All  negotiations,  conven- 
tions, or  treaties  of  alliance,  that 
i^ay have  been  published  or  private- 
ly concluded  between  Prussia  and 
any  state  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
and  which  have  not  been  broken 
by  the  present  war,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  null  and  not  concluded. 

12.  The  king  of  Prussia  cedes 
the  circle  of  Kottbuss,  in  Lower 
Lusatia,  to  the  king  of  Saxony. 

lS.  The  king  of  Prussia  renoun- 
ces for  ever  possession  of  all  the 
provinces  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted parts 'of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land,  and  have  at  different  periods 
come  under  the  dominion  of  Prus- 
sia, excepting  Croneland  and  tlie 
country  to   the  west    of  ancient 
Pfussia^  to  the  east  of  Pomerania, 


and  the  New  Mark  to  the  north  of 
the  circle  of  Halnt,  and  a  line 
which  passes  from  the  Vistida  by 
Waldau  to  Schreidemuhl,  pasaog 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  circle 
of  Bromberg,  and  the  rood  from 
Schreidemuhl  to  Driesen^  wlucfa 
provinces,  with  the  town  and  cita- 
del of  Graudenz,  and  the  villages 
of  Neudorf,  Parschken,  and 
Schwierkorzy,  shall  in  future  be 
possessed  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

14».  The*  king-  of  Prussia  re- 
nounces in  like  manner  for  tm 
possession  of  the  city  of  Dantzic. 

15.  The  provinces  whidi  the 
kine  of  Prussia  renounces  in  tbe 
ISth  artidc,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territories  mentioned  in  the  1 8th 
article,  shall  be  possessed  with  right 
of  property  and  sovereignty  by  the 
king  of  Saxony,  under  the  tide  of 
dukedom  of  Warsaw. 

lf>.  To  secure  a  ccmnexioa  and 
communication  between  the  king- 
dom of  Saxonj  and  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  the  me  use  of  a  military 
road  shall  be  granted  to  the  kii^ 
of  Saxony  through  the  states  of  the 
king  of  FVussia. 

17*  The  navigation  of  the  riTer 
Ness  and  the  canal  of  Bromberg, 
from  Driessen  to  the  Vistula  and 
back,  shall  remain  free  from  any  toll 

1 8.  In  0rder  to  establi^  nadooal 
boundaries  between  Russia  and  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  territ<»7  be- 
tween the  present   boandauies  of 
Russia,  from  the.  Bag  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Dassosna,  and  a  line  whidi 
passes  from  the  said  mouth  and 
along  the  channel  of  that  river,  die 
channel  of  the  Boura  to  its  mouth, 
the  channel  of  the  Narew  from  its 
mouth  to  Suradz,.  the  channel  of 
the  Lisa  to  its  source,  near  the 
▼iUage  of  Mien,  and  of  the  two 
neifirhbouring  arms  of  tbe  Murseck 
itself  to  its  mouth)   and   lasdy, 
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alon^  the  channd  of  the  Bug,  up  prosecuted  on  account  of  any  part 

the  stream,  to  the  present  ooun*  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the 

daries  of   Russia,  shall  for  ever  eventsof  the  present  war. 

be  incorporated  with  the  Russian  24f.  The  engagements,  debts,  or 

empire.  obligations,  of  any  nature  whatso- 

19.  Hie  city  of  Dantzic,  with  ever,  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
the  territory  of  two  miles  in  cir-  may  have  contracted  or  concluded* 
cumference,  shall  be  restored  to  its  prior  to  the  present  war,  as  possessor 
former  independence^  under  the  of  the  countries,  dominions,  do- 
protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia  mains,  estates,  and  revenues,  which 
and  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  to  be  his  majesty  cedes  or  renounces  in 
governed  by  the  rules  by  which  it  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  per- 
was  governed  when  it  used  to  be  formed  and  ratified  by  the  new 
its  own  mistress.  possessors. 

20.  Neither  the  king  of  Prussia  25.  The  funds  and  capitals 
nor  the  king  of  Saxony  shall  ob-  which  belong  to  private  persons  or 
struct  the  navigation  d  the  Vis-  public  religion,  civil  and  *  military 
tula,  by  any  prohibition,  nor  by  associations,  in  countries  belonging 
any  custom  duty  of  imports  what-  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  wnich 
soever.  he  renounces  by  the  private  treaty, 

21.  The  city,  port  and  territory  shall  neither  be  confiscated  nor  at* 
of  Dantzic  shall  be  shut  up,  during  tached. 

the  present  maritime  war,  against  26.    The  archives,  which  con- 

the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great  tain  the  titles  of  property,  docu- 

Britain.  ments,  and  in  general  all  tlie  papers 

22.  No  individual  of  any  rank  which  relate  to  the  countries,  &c. 
or  description  whatsoever,  whose  seated  in  the  above-mentioned 
property  and  abode  are  situated  in  countries,  are  to  be  delivered  up 
such  provinces  as  formerly  belong-  by  commissioners  of  his  said  ma- 
cd  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or  jesty,  within  the  time  of  three 
^irhtch  the  king  of  Prussia  is  hence-  months  next  ensuing  (he  exchange 
^Tth  to  possess,  and  no  individual  of  the  ratification  of  ^this  treaty,  to 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  or  resid-  commissioners  of  his  majesty  the 
Jug  within  the  territory  incorporat-  emperor  Napoleon,  with  regard  to 

edwith  Russia,  shall  be  prosecuted  the  countries  seated  on  the  left 
for  any  part  which  he  may  have  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  corn- 
taken  in  the  events  of  the  present  missioners  of  his  majesty  the  em- 
war,  peror  of  Russia,  of  his  majesty  the 

23.  In  the  same  manner  no  in-  king  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  city  of 
dividual  residing,  or  possessing  Dantzic,wit}i  regard  to  all  countries 
landed  property  in  the  countries  which  their  said  majesties,  and  the 
^vhich  belonged  to  the  king  of  Prus-  city  of  Dantzic,  are  in  future  to 
sia,  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  possess,  by  virtue  of  the  present 
1772,  and  which  are  restored  to  compact. 

him    by  virtue  of  the    preceding  2J .  Until  the  day  of  the  ratifi- 

second  article;  and   in  particular  cation  of  the  future  definitive  treaty 

no  individual  of  the  Berlin  civic  between  Fmnce  and  England,  all 

guard,  or  of  the  gens  d'armes,  who  the  countries  under  the  dominion 

have  taken  up  arms  in  order  to  pre-  of  xhe  king  of  Prussia,   without 

public  tranquillity,  shall  be  any  exception  whatsoever,  shall  be 
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shut  against  the  trade  and  nayiga-- 
don  ot  the  English.  Ko  shtproent 
to  be  made  from  any  Pmssian  port 
for  the  British  kles  or  British  colo- 
ni^Sy  nor  shall  any  ship  which  sail- 
ed horn  England  or  ner  colonies 
be  admitted  in  a«y  Prussian  port. 

S28.  The  necessary  arrangements 
shall  immediately  be  nuKle-to*  settle 
every  point  which-  relates  to  the 
manner  and  period  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  places  which  are  to 
be  restored  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

29.  The  prisoners  at  war  taken 
on  both  sides  are  to  be  returned 
without  any  exchange,  and  in  mass^ 
as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  ad* 
mit. 

JJO.  The  present:  treaty  is  to  be 
ratified  by  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  and  byi  Iris  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  the  rati^ 


fications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Konigsburg,  by  the  undermen^ 
tioned,  within  the  time  of\  six  dz)'^ 
next  ensuing  the  signing  of  this 
treaty. 

Done  at  Tilsit,  this  9tK  July» 

C.  M;  Talleyrand, 
Prince  of  Benc?ent(v 

Count  Kalkreuth, 
Field^marshal. 

Aug  ust  V  s.  Count  Goltz. 


Farewell  address  from  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  the  inhabitants  ofhls 
provinces  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit*^  The  proclamation  is  a& 
follows  :— 

You  are  acquainted,  bclovevl 
inhabitants  of  Uithful  provinces, 
territories^  and.  towns,   with  my 

sentiments, 


*  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  Prussian  monarchy  has  been  dimiaished  nearly  one> 
half.  Instead  uf  ten  xnillinns  of  inhabitants,  no  more  than  five  now  reniaiR  under  i\tc 
Prussian  sceptre,  and  the  revenue,  which  formerly  amounted  to  forty  millions  ot 
dollars,  has  been  decreased  in  a  still  ^eater  proportion  ;  unce  the  ceded  proyiocoi 
are  exactly  those  which  are  tlie  richest  and  the  most  fertile^  and  on  who«e  improTe- 
ment  many  millions  have  heretofore  been  expended.  Almost  aU  that  Prussia  gained 
by  the  partition  of  Poland  is  again  wrested  from  her.  Saxony,  the  late  confederate 
of  Prussia,  by  compulsion,  has  received  these  provinces :  and  Russia,  the  mort 
powerful  ally  of  the  latter,  has  been  rounded  by  territory,  containing  a  population 
of  200,000  souls.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  tlML  losses  of-  Prussia,  by  the 
peace  of  Tilsit : 

H^cstphahan  Ponsessions.  ,^™|^.  Inhabitant* 

(Sounty  of  Mark,  with  Essen,  Werden,  and  I.ippstadt,    - 
Principality  of  Minden,        .---.-. 
County  of  Ravensberg,        -  -  .  .-  .        . 

Lingen  and  Tecklenberg,        -  •  -  -         -        . 

Cleve,  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhiua, 
Principality  of  East  Friesland,  -  «  -  -         • 

■ Munstcr,  -  -  -  ... 

Paderborn,  -  -        .    • 


51 

i4a,ooo 

181 

70,365 

16i 

89,93H 

13 

4ii,00Ci 

^i 

SAfiOO 

56i 

l\9/^ 

49 

127^000 

30 

98rS0O 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  of  the  W*^tphaUan  possessions  wese 
ceded  at  an  earlier  period,  and  that  no  compensation  will  be  now  made  for  thesi. 

„  '    ,  a  German 

Possessions  m  Lower  Suto-iu.  ^^^  ^^^^^  Inhabitants. 

Magdeburg,  with  th.it  part  of  the  duchy  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Elbe,  Halle,  &c.         -             -             -  -             -            -  5*  1GO,000 

County  of  Mansfcld,         ------  lO  L'TJOOO 

Principality  of  Halberstadr,          -            -  -            -             -  t-»6S  10I.<.W 

County  of  Hohenstein,         -             -             -  -             -          •  sj  2T,0iX> 

Tcrriforv  of  Quedlinburg,            -             -  -             -            -  ^1  1S,400 

Principality  of  Hildebhctm  and  Goslar,        •  -            -        •  40  il-MW; 
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smtimentSy  and  with  the  events  of 
last  year.  M7  arms  succumbed 
under  the  pressuM  of  misfortunes  ; 
the  exertions  of  the  last  remains  of 
my  army  proved  fruitless.  Forced 
back  to  the  uttermost  borders  of 
the  empire,  and  even  my  powerful 
ally  having  judged  it  necessary  to 
conclude  an  armistice  and  pesteey 
nothing  remained  for  roe  but  the 
wish  to  restore  tranquillity  to  my 
country,  after  the  calamites  of  war. 
Peace  was  to  be  concluded,  as  cir* 
comstances  ^lictated ;  the  most 
painful  sacrifices  were  -required  of 
myself  and  my  house.  What  ages 
and  worthy  ancestors,  'conventions, 
love,  and  confidence  had  united, 
was  to  be  severed.  My  efforts,  the 
exertions  of  all  who  belonged  to 
me,  were  used  in  vain.  Fate  or- 
dains ;— *a  father  parts  with  his 
children.  I  release  you  from  all 
allegiance  to  my  person  and  my 
house.  My  most  ardent  wishes  for 
your  prosperity  attend  you  to  your 
new  sovereiga:   be  to  him  what 


you  were  to  me.  No  fate,  no 
power,  can  efface  in  my  bosom, 
and  in  the  mind  of  my  famil)^,  the 
remembrance  of  you. 

Frederic  William. 

Memel,  July  24.,  1807. 


9ROTSST     AGAINST    PASSING     THE 
IRISH  INSURRECTION  BILL* 

Dhsentientf 
(1st,  Because  the  reasons  which 
have  been  urged  in  debate  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
compel  me  to  agree  to  passing  this 
bill,  which  can  be  justified  only 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  which 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
a  free  constitution,  ougnt  (if  unfor- 
tunately necessary)  to  be  in  force 
for  the  shortest  time  possible ;  and 
yet,  in  the  present  case,  it  has  been 
pertinaciously  refused  to  limit  its 
duration  to  one  year,  and  on  the 
contrary  it  has  been  declared  in 
debate,  tliat  it  would  have   been 


Potstniom  m  Upper  Saxony, 

The  Old  Mirk,  with  Stendal,  &c. 
Circle  of  Kottbuss,  in  Lower  Lusatia, 
Priacipalicy  of  £ifiut»        .  •  •  • 

County  of  Untergleichen»  wiKh  Blanke&hain, 
Principality  of  £ichsfeld,  ... 

Coimtyof  Muhlhausen,        •  -  •  - 

■  Nordhausen, 


German 

sq,  miles.  Inhabitants. 


Anspacfa, 
Bayreuth, 
JNcufchatelf 


previcus  Ctssions, 


62 

•  IH 
-     IS 

•  3 
.    28 

•  4 

-     4 

\  621 
.     16i 


ll4filOO 
3S,S66 
41,700 

9,300 
84,000 
16,000 

8,800 

270.000 

223,000 

47,600 


Totil   - 


680    2,042,261 


To  this  we  have  still  to  add  the  great  loss  of  territory  in  Poland,  with  Warsaw, 
I>antzic,  Thorn,  Posen,  &c.  Since  1772,  Prussia  had  acquired  in  her  Polish  ter* 
xitorie*  upwards  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  Of  these  she  now  loses  more 
than  8000  square  miles,  and  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  kin^  of 
Saxony  has  more  territory,  and  more  subjects,  as  duke  of  Warsaw,  than  as  king, 
While  the  sun  of  Saxony  is  thus  rising  with  new  splendour,  two  of  the  most  antieut 
German  princely  houses,  those  of  the  Catti  and  Guelphs,  have  fallen,  and  pensioQS 
are  assigned  to  tnetr  princes.  The  application  of  Alexander  alone  has  saved  the  tw« 
duchies,  whose  sovereigns  are  allied  to  nim  by  marriage :  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  ^and 
Sfixe  Cobiirg. 

(SSJ  better 
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better  if  this  bill  had  been  for  a 
lon.^er  perfod  o*  years, 

2dly,  Because,  if  it  be  true  that 
this  bill  is  imperiously  called  for 
by  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
it  should  not  have  been  delayed  till 
so  lace  a  period  of  the  session,  when 
the  attendance  is  necessarily  so  thin, 
and  it  could  not  receive  the  discus- 
sion which  it  ought ;  but  should 
have  been  brought  forward  sooner, 
together  with  other  measures  of  a 
conciliatory  kind  to  meliorate  the 
unfortunate  state  of  that  country, 
if  it  be  rejiilly  such  as  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

3dly,  Because  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  way  to  conciliate  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  an  union  with 
this  country  is  by  convincing  them 
that  in  all  our  acts  towards  them, 
we  are  as  tender  of  their  liberties 
as  we  are  of  our  own,  and  that 
we  will  on  no  account  suffer  that  to 
be  done  to  them,  which  we  will 
not  as  readily,  and  on  the  same 
grounds,  submit  to  ourselves. 

(Signed)     Pomsonby, 

(£.  Besborough,  in  Ireland). 

PONSONBT. 


PROTEST 

Entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  occasion  of  the 
rejection  of  the  bill,  entitled  "An 
act  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
offices  in  reversion,  or  for  joint 
lives,  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship." 

Dissentient  J 
1st,  Because  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  bill  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  sent  up  by  the  com- 
mons house  of  parliament  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  against  the 
wanton  and  injudicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  of  their  con- 
st! tu^.^nts,  demanded  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  a  full  house,  it  is. 


therefore  with  the  deepest  regret 
we  have  seen  it  hastily  reject^  at 
the  instigation  of  noble  lords  deep* 
ly  interested  in  reversionary  grants, 
and  in  the  absence  of  those  whose 
official  situations  rendered  their  at- 
tendance in  this  house  more  peculi- 
arly a  public  duty. 

2d,  Because,  with  the  knowledge 
that  this  bill  not  only  commanded 
the  general  approbation  of  the  com- 
mons house  of  parliament,  but  that 
it  appears  from  the  votes  of  that 
house  to  have  been  the  only  measoxe 
introduced  by  the  committee  of  fi- 
nance, of  whose  etertions  his  ma- 
jesty, in  his  speech  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last,  as  well  as  at  die 
commencement  of  this  parliament, 
so  strongly  expressed  his  approba- 
tion; we  cannot,  without  the  deep- 
est feeling  of  alarm,  reflect  on  toe 
serious  discontent  which  the  public 
must  feel  at  this  unprecedented 
manner  of  rejecting  a  measure,  so 
deservedly  popular,  sanctioned  by 
the  directapprobationof  one  branch 
of  the  legislature,  and  indirecdy 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  this 
house  by  the  other. 

Sd,  Because  at  a  time  when  the 
unfprtunate  situation  of  Europe 
renders  that  exertion  which  pn>> 
ceeds  from  an  union  of  sentiment  so 
desirable;  and  when  the  people  of 
this  country  are  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  an  unprecedented  accu- 
mulation of  taxes,  we  cannot  but 
feel  the  deepest  concern  that  this 
house  should  reject  a  measure  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  sy- 
stem of  ceconomy  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  which  the  people 
have  a  nj?ht  to  expect :  we  dr^ 
that  it  will  extii'gutsh  ^1  hopes  of 
deriving  any  benefit  from  that  com- 
mittee of  finance,  to  whose  exer- 
tions the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  taught  to  look  with  &- 
vour,  and  that  it  will  gjve  rise  to 

secret 
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fediogs  of  discontent,  at  a 
lent  when  prudence  calls  for 
such  meagarts  as  are  best  calculated 
ZQ  produce  an  union  of  efforts  in  the 
oommoB  cause. 

(Signed)  LAOoEaD^kLs. 

VAS8A1.L  Holland^ 

StLKiaKy 
CllOLM«NDELSY9 

GowPBa> 
(For  the  last  two  reasons) 
GaosTENoa. 


This  day,  the  lord  mayor,  attend- 
ed by  four  of  the  aldermen  and 
about  80  of  the  common  coun- 
cil,^ proceeded  in  state  from 
Guildhall  to  Montague  house, 
Blackheath,  where  they  present- 
ed the  following  address  to  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick : 

May  it  please  your  royal  and  se- 
rene highness, 

We»  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen» 
and  commons  of  dw  city  of  Lon- 
don,  ki  common  council  assembled, 
meat  humbly  entreat  your  royal 
and  serene  highness  to  accept  our 
siaceve  ooa^;ratulations  on  your 
safe  aniral  m  this  imperial  coun- 
trjr.  The  return  to  her  native  land 
ox  an  illustrious  princess,  so  near- 
ly and  dearly  allied  to  our  beloved 
sovereign,  and  ,to  the  royal  and 
amiable  consort  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  throne  of  this  united 
kingdom,  cannot  but  renew  the 
most  lively  sentiments  of  affection 
is  die  hearts  of  his  ms^ty's  loyal 
subjects,  and  a  warm  participation 
of  tliose  feelings  which  a  meeting 
so  interesting  to  the  royal  family 
mast  have  occasioned.  Deeply  im- 
pressedy  madam,  as  we  are,  by  the 
extiaordtnary  events  which  have 
occasioned  your  return,  we  trust 
'that  your  royal  aad  serene  highness 
will  permit  us  to  express  the  sin- 


cere joy  we  feel  at  your  restoration 
to  the  shores  •  of  a  free  and  loyal 
people,  not  more  attached  to  a  good 
and  venerable  king,  by  duty  to  his 
supreme  and  aueust  station,  than 
by  affection  to  nis  sacred  person 
and  family. 

(Signed  by  order  of  court,) 

Hekry  Woodthorps. 
To  which  her  royal  highness  re* 
turned  the  folloi^-ing  answer : 

My  lord, — I  return  your  lordship 
and  the  aldermen  and  commons 
^  the  city  of  London  taj  grates 
ful  thanks  for  an  address  which  has 
given  me  the  most  heartfelt  satis- 
faction. It  affords  me  an  addi- 
tional instance  of  the  loyal  attach- 
ment of  the  city  of  London  to  tlie 
king,  and  of  their  affectionate  re- 
gard for  his  majesty's  royal  family. 
The  corporation  were  graciously 
received  by  her  royal  highness; 
and  to  those  who  recollected  her 
youthful  bloom,  she  appeared  ve- 
nerably pleasing* 


August  14. 

The  parliament  was  this  day 
prorogued  to  die  24th  of  Septem- 
ber by  the  following  speech  from 
the  lord  chancellor : 
t       Mv  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

^  We  have  it  in  command  i^om 
his  majesty  to  express  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  finds  himself 
enabled  to  give  you  that  recess, 
which,  after  the  great  and  diligent 
exertions  you  have  made  in  the  dis- 
patch of  public  business,  must,  at 
this  advanced  season  of  the  year, 
be  so  peculiarly  desirable.  His  ma- 
jesty has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  us  to  return  you  his  thanks 
for  the  steady  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  his  person  and  government, 
and  the  zealons  devotion,  to  the 
public  service,  which  have  charac- 
terized all  your  deliberations ;  and 
(S  4)  most 
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most  especiany  to  thank  you  for  ranee,  which  have  hitherto  remain* 

the  seasonable  etertions  "which  you  ed  unbroken,  will  continue  to  be 

have  enabled  hire  to  make  for  the  exerted  with  unabated  vigour  and 

augmentation  of  the  military  force  success, 

of  his  kingdom.  And, whilehismajesty commands, 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com-  ^  ^^  repeat  the  assurances  of  his" 

jjjQjjj  constant  readiness  to  entertam  any 

...         !        ,                     ,   ,  proposals  which  may  lead  to  a  se- 

His  majesty  has  commanded  us  ^^^e  and  honourable  peace,  he 
to  return  you  his  warmest  thanks  commands  us  at  the  same  time  ti 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have  express  his  confidence  that  his  pax^ 
granted  with  so  much  cheerfulness  li^ment  and  his  people  will  feel  with 
for  the  current  year  ;  and  when  him  the  necessity  of  persevering  ia 
he  considers  the  provision  which  ^^  vigorous  eflforts  which  alone 
you  have  made  for  those  conlin.  ^an  give  the  character  of  bonony 
gent  and  unforeseen  servicps  which  ^^  ^ny  negotiations,  or  the  pro- 
the  events  of  the  war  may  render  ^^^t  of  security  or  pennanency  to 
necessary,  his  majesty  has  thegreat-  ^^y  peace.  His  majesty  therefore 
est  satisfaction  in  recognising  the  trusts  that  his  parliament  and  his 
wisdom  wherewith,  in  a  time  of  people  wiU  always  be  ready  to  sup- 
extraordinary  difficulties,  you  have  p^^  him  in  every  measure  which 
anticipated  the  possible  demands  may  be  necessary  to  defeat  the  dc- 
which  those  difficulties  inay  occa.  ^^^^  of  his  enemies  against  tbp 
**®^*  ,  independence  of  his  majesty's  do* 
My  lords,  and  gentlemen,  minions,  and  to  maintain  against 

His  majesty  commands  us  to  as-  any  undue  pretensions,  and  against 

sure  you,  that  he  deeply  deplores  any  hostile  confederacy,  those  just 

the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  rights  which  his  majesty  is  always 

upon  the  continent.  desirous  to  exercise  with  temper 

The  immense  extension  of  the  and  moderation,  but  which,  as  es* 

power  and  influence   of  France,  sential  to  the  honour  of  his  crown 

and  the  undisguised  determination  and  true  interests  of  his  people^  he 

of  the  enemy  to  employ  the  means  is  determined  never  to  surrdider. 

and  resources  of  those  countries  ■-,.'. 

which  he  possesses  or  controls  for  ^^^^^^^  proclamation^. 

the  purpose  of  effecting  the  rum  of  t     y       •     /^  ji 

his  majesty's  kingdom,  undoubted-  We,  Alexander  the  first,  by  God  | 

ly  present  a  formidable  view  of  the  grac«,  «mperor  and  autocrat  of 

difficulties  and  dangers  which  this  a^  ^^  Russias, 

country  has  to  encounter.    But  his  The  war  between  Russia  and 

majesty  trusts  that  the  loyal  and  France,  through  the  powerful  assist- 

brave  people  over  whom  he  reigns  ance  of  the  most  High,  and  the  di- 

are  not  to  be  daunted  or  dishearten-  stinguished  valour  ofour  troops,has 

ed.   From  the  recollection  of  those  ended, — peace  is  happily  restored. 

difficulties  under  which  his  people  In  iJbe  course  of  this  war,  Russia 

have  successfully  struggled,  and  of  has  experienced  the  magnitude  of 

those  dangers  which  they  have  bap-  her  resources,  in  the  love  and  de» 

pily  surmounted,  his  majesty  -  de-  votion  of  her  sons,  and  ^ich  she 

rives  the  consolation  of  believing  may  reckc^  upon  finding  on  all  oc* 

that  the  same  spirit  and  perseve-  casions. 

.  •  ^                                   Th<? 
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Th«  troops  in  general  haveexhi- 
biced  an  unexampled  valour,  the 
firmest  intrepidity,  and  heroic  ac- 
tion ;  wherever  they  were  called  by 
the  voice  of  honour  the  sense  of 
danger  disappeared  ;  their  glorious 
deeds  will  remain  beyond  the  power 
of  oblivion  in  the  annals  of  national 
honour,  and  a  grateful  country  will 
consider  them  as  standing  examples 
for  prosperity. 

The  nobles  of  the  civil  class, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors, have  not  only  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  the  sacrifices  they 
have  madeof  their  property,  but  also 
by  their  perfect  readiness  to  hazard 
their  lives  for  the  honour  of  their 
country. 

The  merchants,  and  all  other 
classes,  neidier  sparing  of  their  en- 
deavours nor  their  property,  have 
cheerfuUy  borne  the  burthen  of  the 
war,  and  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  wbac- 
evcr. 

With  such  a  general  and  intimate 
anion  of  valour  and  patriotism,  it 
has  pleased  the  Most  High,  defend- 
ing and  strengthening  our  armies  in 
the  severest  conflicts,  finally  to  re- 
"ward  their  intrepidity,  by  putting  a 
happy  period  to  a  sanguinary  war, 
and  presenting  us  with  a  propitious 
peace,  by  a  treaty  between  France 
and  Russia*  which  was  concluded 
and  ratified  on  the  27th  of  June,  in 
our  presence,  at  Tilsit. 

According  to  the  basis  of  this 
treaty,  we  have  rejected  all  cheplana. 
for  the  enlargement  of  our  frontiers 
at  the  expcnse-of  our  allies,  as  incon- 
sistent with  justice  and  Russian  dig- 
nity. 

Not  willing  to  extendour  spacious 
empire,  we  Onlv  made  useof  our 
arms  to  restore  the  violated  tranquil- 
lity of  the  continent,  and  to  avert 
the  danger  which  threatened  our 
own,  and  the  spates  that  were  in  ak 


liance  with  us.-^Through  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  present  peace,  Rus- 
sia's ancient  limits  are  not  only  se- 
cured in  their  complete  inviolability, 
but  rendered  more  complete,  by  the 
addition  of  a  natural  and  advan- 
tageous line  of  frontier.  Several 
countries  and  provinces  have  been 
given  to  our  allies,  which  had  been 
lost  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  sub* 
jugated  by  force  of  arms. 

Peace  being  concluded  upon  these 
principles,  we  are  convinced  that  all 
our  faithful  subjects  will  join  with 
us  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  the 
throne  of  the  King  of  Kings,  that 
Russia  may  long  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages, defended  by  the  blessings 
of  the  supreme,  and  the  unshaken 
and  tried  valour  of  her  armies. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  Aug. 
9>  1807»  and  the  seventh  year  of  our 
reign.  Alexan]>cr. 

PROCLAMATION 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  August,  at 
Zealand,  by  admiral  Gambier 
and  lord  Cathcart,  commanders 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  employed  ii^  th^ 
expedition* 

Whereas  the  present  treaties  of 
peace,  and  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  of  territory,  acceded  to 
by  so  many  powers,  have  so  far  in- 
creased the  influence  of  France  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  Denmark, 
though  it  desires  to  be  neutral,  to 

{reserve  its  neutrality,  and  abso- 
utely  necessary  for  those  who  con- 
tinue to  resist  the  French  aggres- 
sion^to  take  measures  to  prevent 
the  arms  of  neutral  powers  from 
being  turned  against  them :  in  this 
view,  the  king  cannot  regard  the 
present  position  of  Denmark  with 
indifference ;  and  his  majesty  has 
sent  negotiators  with  atnple  powers 

to 
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to  bis  Danish  mftjesty^  to  request,  render  you  deaf  to  the  Toice  of 

in  the  most  amicable  manner,  such  reason,  and  the  call  of  friendshim 

explanations  as  the  times  require,  the  innocent  blood    that  will  be 

Sind  a  concurrence  in  such  measures  spilt,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieg- 

as  can  alone  give  security  against  ed  and  bombarded  capital,  most 

the  farther   mischiefs  which    the  fisdl  on  your  own  heads,and  on  those 

French  meditate,  through  the  ac«>  of  your  cruel  advisers.     His  ma- 

qnisition  of  the  Danish  navy.  jesty's  seamen  and  soldiers,  when 

The  king,  our  royal  and  most  on  shore,  will  treat  2^ealand,  as 

gracious  master,  hasthereforejudg-  long  as  your  conduct  to  them  peiw 

ed  it  expedient  to  desire  the  tern-  mits  it,  on  the  footing  of  a  province 

porary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ships  of  the  most  friendly  power  in  alli- 

of  the  line  in  one  of  his  majesty's  ance    with  Great  Britain,  whose 

ports.    This  deposit  seems  to  be  so  territory  has  the  misfortune  to  be 

just;,  and  so  indispensa)>]y  necessary,  the  theatre  of  war.     Thepenoni 

under  the  relative  circumstances  of  of  all  those  who  remam  at  home^ 

the  neutral  and  belligerent  powers,  and  who  do  not  take  a  hostile  patt, 

that  his  majesty  has  further  deenb-  will  be  held  sacred, 
ed  it  a  duty  to  himself,  and  to  his        Property  will'  be  respected,  and 

people,  to  support  this  demand  by  preserved,  and.  the  most  severe  dis- 

a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army  cipline  will  be  enforoedL     Every 

amply  supplied  with  every  prepara*  article    of    supply   furnished  or 

tion  necessary  for  the  most  active  brought  to  mancet  will  be  paid  ibr 

and  determbed  enterprise.  at  a  lair  and  settled  price ;  but  as 

We  come,  therefore,  to  your  immediate  and  constant  supplier 
shores,  inhabitants  of  Zealand !  not  especially  of  provision,  forage,  hA 
as  enemies,  but  in  self-defence,  to  and  transports,  are  necessary  to  all 
prevent  those  who  have  so  long  armies,  it  is  well  known  that  r^ 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  from  quisitions  are  unavoidable,  and 
compelling  the  force  of  your  ,navy  must  be  enforced^— ^uch  conveni- 
to  be  turned  against  us.  We  ask  ence  wiQ  arise  to  the  inhabitaoi^ 
deposit;  we  have  not  looked  to  and  much  confusioii  and  loss  to 
capture :  so  fiu*  from  it,  the  most  them  will  be  prevented,  if  penoai 
sotemn  pledge  has  been  offered  to  in  authority  are  found  in  the  seve- 
your  government,  and  is  hereby  ral  districts  to  whom  requisitioiii 
renewed  in  the  name,  and  at  the  may  be  addressed,  and  throng 
express  command,  of  the  king,  our  whom  claims  for  pa3rsnent  may  oe 
master,  that  if  our  demand  is  ami-  settled  and  liquidated.  If  so^ 
cably  acceded  to,  every  ship  belong-  persons  are  appointed,  and  dis- 
ing  to  Denmark  shall,  at  the  con-  charge  their  (hity,  widioiit  med- 
dusion  of  a  general  peace,  be  re-  dUng  in  matters  which  do  not  con- 
stored  to  her,  m  the  same  coudition  cem  them,  they  shall  be  reelected, 
and  state  of  equipmQit  as  when  re-  and  all  requisitions  shall  be  address- 
ceived  under  the  protection  of  the  ed  to  them,  through  the  proper 
British  flag.  channels,  and  departments  of  the 

It  is  in  the  power  of  your  go-  navy  and  army :  but,  as  fctbear- 

vemment,  by  a  word,  to  sheath  oitr  anoe  on  the  part  of  the  hdiabitants 

swords,  most  reluctantly    drawn  is  essential  to  the  principle  of  the« 

against  you ;  but  if,  on  the  other  arrangements,  it  is  necessary  dist 

-andy  the  ipachiaations  of  France  all  manner  of  civil  persons  shall  re- 
mam 
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main  at  their  respective  habit*-  shall,  withoatezception»  be  arrested 
tions;  and  any  peasants,  or  other  as  enemies  of  our  kingdom  and  our 
persons,  found  in  a^ms,  singly,  or  ^country  ;  which  measure  is  strictly 
m  small  troops,  or  who  may  be  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  all 
guilty  of  any  act  of  violence,  must  ma^strates,  as  well  as  by  all  sub- 
expect  to  be  treated  with  rigour,  ordmate  officers,  duly  to  be  in- 
The  government  of  his  Danish  structed  by  them  for  that  purpose ; 
majesty  having  hitherto  refused  to  and  it  is  a  matter  of  course,  that  all 
treat  this  matter  in  an  amicable  English  ships  and  boats  which  ap- 
way,  part  of  the  army  has  been  proach  our  coasts  shall  be  consi- 
disembarked,  and  the  whole  force  dered  and  treated  as  hostile.  It  is 
has  assumed  a  warlike  attitude;  also  our  will,  that  all  suspicious 
^ut  it  is  as  yet  not  too  late  for  the  foreigners  shall  be  watched  with 
voice  of  reason  and  moderation  to  the  greatest  attention ;  and  that 
be  heard. — Given  in  the  Sound,  all  magistrates,  and  subordinate 
under  our  hands  and  seals,  this  16th  officers,  shall  use  their  utmost  ef« 
day  of  August,  1807.  forts,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  dis- 
( Signed  as  above.)  cover  all  spies.     Lastly,  we  find  it 

.  necessary  to  ordain,  that,  imme- 
diately after  publication  hereof,  all 

DANISM    PROCLAMATION.  correspondence  with  English  sub* 

'  We,  Ohrist-an  the  serentli,  by  j«c^»  shaU  entirely  cease ;  and  that 

the  Kiace  of  God,  king  of  Den-  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  them, 

mark,  Norway,  &c.  &c.  do  hereby  ?»  ^^Y  ground  whatever,  until  our 

make  known,  that  whereas,  by  the  f^^^^  order,  on  pam  of  severe  pu- 

English  envoy  Jackson,  it  was  de-  nishmeni  m  case  of  contravention, 

dared  to  us,  on  the  13th  of  thU  For  the  rest  we  rely  on  the  justice 

month,  that  hostilities  against  Den-  of  our  cause,  and  tlie  courage  and 

mark  would  be  commenced ;  and  tried  fidelity  of  our  beloved  sub- 

whcreisat  the  same  time  he  de-  Jects.— Given  under  our  royal  seal, 

nunded  passports  for  himself  and  m  our  fortress  of  Glucksudt,  the 

his  suite;    consequently  the  war  i^"*?f;^!iPJ?^' ^®^- 

between    England  and   Denmark  (l.  s.)  C.L. Baron  V.Brockdorf. 

may   be    considered    as    actuallv  (*•)  ^*  ^'  Moritz." 

broken  out :  therefore  we  herewitn  ^^,                        i    j  j 

caU  on  aU  our  fiiithful  subjects  to  ^  ,Th«  P""^®  royal  addressed  the 

take  up  arms,  whenever  it  shall  be  following  proclMnation  to  the  m- 

required,  to  frustrate  the  insidious  ^'^^^  "'  ""' 

desi^s  of  the  enemy,  and  repel  Laland: 

hostde  attacks.    We  further  here*        Countrymen-— I  call  upon  you 

with  ordain,  that  all  English  ships,  to  take  up  arms  against  an  enemy 

as  wdl  as  all  English  property,  who  has  not  only  taken  you  by 

and  all  English  goods,  shall  be  surprise,  but  has  approached  your 

•eized    by    the    magistrates,   and  coast  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 

others,  in  particular  by  the  officers  Remember    the     ancestors    from 

of  customs,  wheresoever  they  may  whom   you  descended,  and    that 

be  found.     It  rs  further  our  will,  they,  through   their  courag^  and 

that  all  English  subjects,  until  pur-  unanimity,  acquired  immort^fame, 

suant   to  our  further  orders  they  Your  king,  your  country,  and  your 

can  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  home,  let  these  be  your  watch^ 

words» 
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words.  Mid  nothttifi^  will  be  irapos* 
sible  to  you.  Advance^  then*  to 
amis !  Assemble  under  the  ban- 
ners of  aDanish  prince,— drive  back 
tlie  enemy,  for  nothing  can  with-* 
stand  you.  I  only  regret  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  mo- 
ment do  not  permit  me  to  put  my- 
self at  your  head. 

Frederick,  Crown  Prince. 

DECLARATION. 

AH  Europe  is  acquainted  with 
the  system, which. Denmark,  during 
fifteen  years  of  warfare  and  com- 
motion, lias  pursued  with  uniform 
perseverance.    Tlie  sole  object  of 
all  her  efforts  and  wishes  has  been 
strictly  to  maintain  a  candid  and 
impartial  neutrality,  and  scrupu- 
lously to  fulHl  all  the  duties  at- 
tached thereunto.    The  Danish  go- 
vernment, in  its  relations  and  con- 
nections with  otlier  sutes,  has  never 
lost  sight  of  that  simplicity  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  purity  of 
its  intentions,  and  its  love  of  peace, 
in  "v^'hich  it   cannot  be  suspected 
ever  to  have  varied.    Providence 
bad  hiUicrto  blessed  its  endeavours. 
Without  injury  to,  or  cause  of  re- 
proach   frum,.   the  otlier  powers, 
I)eumark  had  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing witli  each  a  good  understand- 
ing;  and  if   circumstances  have 
from  time  to  time  occasioned  re- 
clamations or    discussions  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerent  powers,  they 
nave  always  originated  in  that  im- 
partiality in  her  conduct  and  rigo- 
rous principles,  which  they   have 
scrvea  more  fully  to  demonstrate. 

This  state  of  peace  and  security 
has  suddenly  been  anniliilatcd. 

The  English  government,  after 

haying  by  a  shameful  supineness 

t>etrayed  the  interests  of  its  allies, 

who  wefc  engaged  in  a  struggle 

"•s  imoortant  as  tlie  is^e  of  it  was 


uncertain,  has  suddenly  developed 
all  its  power  to  surprise  and  attack 
a  neutral  and  peaceful  state,  against 
which  it  had  not  even  the  shadow 
of  complaint.    The  execution  of 
the  plan    of  invading  Denmark, 
united  with  Great  Britain  by  bonds 
as  antient  as  they  were  sacred,  has 
been  prepared  with  as  much  secrecy 
^s  promptitude.     Denmark   saw 
the  British   forces  approach  her 
shores  without  even    a  suspicion 
that  they   were  to  be   employed 
against  herself.    The  island  of  Zea- 
land was  surrounded,  the  capitd 
threatened,  and  the  Danish  terri* 
tory  insulted  and  violated,  before 
the  court  of  London  had,  by  a 
single  word,  declared  its  hostile  in- 
tentions.   This  hostility,  however, 
soon  became  evident.   But  Europe 
will  with  difficulty  believe  what 
it  is  about  to  learn.    A  project  the 
basest,  the  most  violent,  and  atro- 
cious, that  has  ever  been  conceiv- 
ed,   is  found  to  have  originated 
alone  in  a  pretended  information, 
or  rather  in  the  vague  report  of  an 
attempt,  which,  according  to  the 
English  ministry,  was  about  to  be 
made  to  inveigle  Denmark  into 
engagements  hostile  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.   Grounding  their  actions  on 
this  hypothesis,  which  the  slightest 
discussion    would    have    proved 
false,  and  founded  alone  on  bare 
supposition,  the  English  govern* 
ment  declared  in  the  most  jperemp- 
tory  manner  to  the,eourt  ot  Copen- 
hagen, that,  in  order  to  secure  its 
own  interests  and  orovide  for  its 
own  safety,  it  comd  leave  Dcn^ 
.  mark  no  odier  choice  than  a  war, 
or  a  close  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.   And  what  kind  of  alliance 
did  they  dare  tooffisr?  an  alliance^ 
the  first  guarantee  of  which  as  a 
pledge  of  the  subjecdon  of  Den- 
mark, was  to  deliver  up  all  her 

ships  of  w*r  to  the  BritisD  govern- 
ment 
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merit.  The  alternative  offered  ad-  terests  and  justice  of  the  cafiinets 
mitted  not  of  hesitation.  This  of  Europe,  Denmark  hopes  to  ex- 
opening  made,  as  injurious  in  its  perience  the  effects  thereof,  more 
offers  as  in  its  menaces,  equally  particularly  on  the  part  of  those 
insulting  in  its  maniier  as  in  its  august  sovereigns,  whose  intentions 
grounds,  precluded  discussion.  The  and  engagements  have  served  to 
most  justifiable  and  rooted  disdain  give  colour  to  the  most  crying  act 
naturally  prevailed  over  every  of  injustice,  and  whose  offers,  pur- 
other  consideration.  Placed  be-  posed  to  present  to  the  English  go- 
tween  danger ,  and  dishonour,  the  vemment  the  means  of  forwardmg 
Danish  government  had  no  choice,  a  general  pacification,  were  not 
War  commenced.  Denmark  does  able  to  divert  the  latter  from  com- 
not  deceive  herself  as  to  the  danger  mitting  an  atrocious  deed,  which 
or  losses  with  wliich  this  war  even  in  England  every  noble  and 
diteatens  her.  Attacked  in  the  generous  mmd  will  disown,  a  deed 
most  unexpected  and  dishonour-  which  compromises  the  character 
able  manner,  exposed  in  an  isolated  of  a  virtuous  sovereign^  and  suUics 
province  nearly  cut  off  from  all  for  ever  the  annals  of  Great  Bri- 
means  of  defence^,  and  forced  into    tain. 

an   unequal   contest,    she    cannot     , 

flatter  herself  with  escaping  a  very    bosaparte's  speech  to  the  le. 
materialmjury.     Unblemished  ho-  gislative  bod^  jfug.  17- 

Bour  still  remams  for  her  to  defend,    ^      ,  ,       ,        .        r    i 

as  well  as  that  esteem  which  she    Gentlemen,,  the^  deputies  of  the 
flatters  herself  she    has  deserved        legislative  body ;  gentlemen,  the 
ffom  the  powers  of  Europe  by  her        members  of  the  tribunate,  and 
npnght  conduct ;  and  she  discovers        of  "^7  council  of  stale, 
more  glory  in  the  resistance  of  one        Since  your  last    meeting,   new 
who  sinks  beneath,  superior  force    wars,  new  triumphs,  and  new  trea-- 
than  in  the  easy  triumph  of  those    ties  of  peace,   have  changed  the- 
who  abuse  it.     Far  from  dreading,    aspect  of  the-  puHtical  relations  of 
slie  proudly  anticipates  the  judg-    Europe.    The  house  of  Bran  den- 
nient  of  Europe  on  this  new  con-    burg,  which  was  the  first  to  corn- 
test*     Let  impartial  cabinets  de-    bine  against  our  independence,  fs 
cide     whether    there  existed    for    indebted  for  still  being  permitted 
England  that    political  necessity,    to  reign,  to  the  sincere  friendship 
those  motives  of  safety,  to  which    with  which  the  powerful  emperor 
she  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice,    of  the  north  has  inspired  me.      A 
without  remorse,  a  state  that  has    French*  prince  shall  reign  on  the 
neither  offended  nor  provoked  her.    Elbe.     He  will  know  how  to  make 
Firm  in  an  upright  conscience,. con-  .the  interests  of  his  new    subjects 
Hding  in  God   and  the  love  and    form  the  first  and  most  sacred  of 
devotion  of  brave  and  loyal  nations    his  duties^— The  house  of  Saxony 
-Ufiited  tinder  a  mild  sceptre,  the    has    recovered    the^  independence 
SanJshr  government  trusts  that  jt    which  it  lost  fifty   years    agoj — 
will  be  able  to  acquit  itself,  with-    The  people  of   the  dukedom   oF 
out  weakness,  of  the  hard  and  pain-    Warsaw  and  of  the  town  of  Dant- 
fol  task  that  honour  and- necessity    ztc  are  again  in  possession  of  tlietr 
have  in^Kised  on  it.     Considering    country,  and  have  obtained  their 
berself  eatitlcd  to  rely  on  tht  in*    rights, — All  the  nations  concur  m 

rejoicing. 
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rejoicbgy   that   the  pemicioas  in- 
fluence which  England  exercised 
over  the  continent  is  for  ever  de» 
stroyed.     France  is  united  by  the 
laws    of  the  confederacy   of  the 
Hhine  with    the  people  of  G^« 
many,  and  by  our  federative  sy- 
stem with  theneople  of  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Italy.    Our 
new    relations    with    Russia    are 
founded  upon  the  reciprocal  resect 
-of  two  great  nations*    In  every 
thin;?  I  have  dcKie,  I  have  only  had 
<he  happiness  of  my  people  in  view, 
-^that  has  always  been  in  my  eyes 
far  dearer  to  me  than  my  ovm  re- 
nown.    I  wish  for  peace  by  sea« 
No  irrtution  shall  ever  have  any 
influence  on  my  decisions  with  re» 
spect  to  that  object.    I  cannot  be 
irritated  against  a  nation  which  is 
the  sport  and  the  victim  of  the 
parties  that  devour  it,  and  which 
is  misled,  as  well  with  respect  to 
its  own  afBiirs  as  to  those  of  its 
neighbours.     But,  whatever  ma^ 
be  the  termination  which  Provi- 
dence has  decreed  the  maritime  war 
shall  have,  my  people  will  always 
find  me  the  same,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways find  them  worthy  of    me. 
Frenchmen,  your  conduct  in  these 
times  towards  your  emperor,  who 
was  more  than  500  leagues  distant 
from  you,  has  increased  my  respect, 
and  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  yoiir 
character.     I    have    felt    myself 
proud  to  be  the  first  among  you. 
The  proofs  of  attachment  which 
you  have  given  me,  while,  during 
ten  months  of  absence  and  danger, 
I  was  ever  present  to  your  thoughtSi 
have  constantly  awakened  in  me 
the  liveliest   sensations.    All  my 
solicitudes, — all  that  related  even 
to  the  safety  of  my  person  was 
only  interesting  to  me  on  account 
of  the  part  you  took  in  them,  and 
the  important  influence  which  they 
might  produce    on   your  future 
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destiny  :— you  are  a  good  and  a 
great  people.      I  have  contrived 
various -means  for  simplifying  and 
perfecting  our  institutions.     The 
nation  has  experienced  the  happiest 
effects  from  the  establishment  of 
the  legion  of  honour.     I  have  dis- 
tributed various  imperial  tides,  in 
order  to  eive  a  new  lustre  to  the 
most  disunguished  of  my  subjects, 
to  honour  extraordinary  services 
by  extraordinary  rewards,  and  at 
once  lo  prevent  the  return  of  all 
feudal  titles,  which  are  incompati- 
ble with  our  constitution.     The 
accounts  of  my  ministers  of  finamce, 
and  of  the  public  treasuryt  will 
make  known  to  you  the  prospenms 
state  of  our  finances.     My  people 
will  see   the    contributions   upoa 
landed  property  considerably  di- 
minishea.    My  minister  of  the  in- 
terior will  give  you  an  account  of 
the  public  works  which  are  begua 
or  finished ;  but  those  which  may 
still  be  expected  are  much  moit 
considerable,  since  it  is  my  deter- 
mination that  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  even  in  the  smallest  ham- 
let, the  comforts  of  the  citixens, 
and  the  value  of  the  lands,  shall  be 
increased  by  the  developement  of 
that  universal  system  ol  improve- 
ment which  I  have  formed.    Gen- 
tlemen, deputies  of  the  legislative 
body,  your  assistance  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  great  object 
will  be  necessary  to  me,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  reckon  upon  that  assist- 
ance with  confidence. 


LONDON  GAZETTB. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  ptbc^t 
Aug.    19,    1807,    present,  the 
King's  most  excellent  Vd^esty  in 
counciL 
His  majestr,  hsving  taken  into 

considerationtne  measures  recendj 

resorted  to  by  the  enesiy  for  A- 

stressing 
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tressmg  the  commerce  of  the  nnit*  Ki^h  contracting  parties  will  ap» 
•d  kingdom,  is  pleased^  bj  and  pointyafterthesignatureof  tihepre- 
with  the  advice  of  his  prtyy  coun-  sent  armistice^  plenipotentiaries  to 
ctly  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or-  negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  as 
dered^  that  all  yessels  under  the  soon  as  possible,  to  meet  in  the 
flag  of  Mecldenhurgh,  Olden-  most  convenient  situation  for  both. 
burgh*  Fapenborgh,  or  Knip-  If  in  the  course  of  the  ncgotia- 
hattsen,  shall  be  forthwith  warned  tion  for  a  definitive  peace^  difficuU 
xiot  to  trade  in  future  at  any  hostile  ties  should  unfortunately  arise,  so 
pmtt  unless  such  vessels  shall  be  as  to  obstruct  a  definitive  arrange- 
goinff  from,  or  coming  to,  a  port  ment,  hostilities  shall  not  recom- 
of  the  united  kingdom  i^  and  in  mence  before  next  spring,  that  is 
case  any  such  vessel,  after  having  to  say,  before  the  21st  March  1808, 
been  so  warned,  ahaU  be  found  new  style  of  the  Christian  xra. 
trading,  or  to  have  traded  after  III.  As  soon  as  the  present  ar* 
sach  warning;  or  in  case  any  ves-  xnisdce  is  signed,  the  Russian 
sd  or  goods  belonging  to  the  inp  troops  shall  begin  to  evacuate  Wal- 
habitants  of  such  countries,  after  lachia  and  Moldavia,  and  all  the 
the  expiration  of  s:x  weeks  from  provinces,  fortresses,  and  other  ter* 
the  date  of  this  order,  shall  be  ritory  virhich  they  have  occupied 
fomid  trading,  or  to  have  traded,  during  the  war ;  and  to  retire  with- 
after  such  six  weeks  have  expired,  in  their  ancient  frontiers,  so  that 
at  any  hostile  port,  sucli  vessel  and  the  said  evacuation  shall  be  corn- 
goods,  unless  going  from,  or  com-  pleted  in  the  space  of  thirty-five 
tng  to,  a  port  in  the  united  king-  days  from  the  date  of  the  signature 
dotttf  shall  be  seized  and  brougnt  of  the  present  armistice. 
ia  for  legal  adjudication,  and  shall  The  Russian  troops  shall  leave 
be  condenmed  as  lawful  prize  to  in  the  territory  and  fortresses  which 
hb  majesty:  and  his  majesty's  they  shall  evacuate,  all  die  effects, 
nincxpal  secretaries  of  state,  the  cannon,  and  ammunition,  found 
lords  commissioners  of  the  adml-  .on  taking  possession  of  them, 
ralty,  and  the  judge  of  the  high  The  Sublime  Porte  shall  appoint 
oouit  of  admiralty,  and  judges  of  commissaries  to  receive  the  afore- 
checourtsof  vice-ddmiralty,  are  to  said  fortresses  from  Russian  of- 
eake  the  necessary  measures  herein,  ficers  appointed  for  the  aforesaid 
as  to  them  shall  respectively  ap-  purpose. 

pertain.                      S.  Cottrbll.  The  Ottoman  troops  shall,  inlike 

_  manner,  retire  from  Moldavia  and 

TREATT  OF    PEACE  BETWEEN   ius-     ^^[f^*^^!?'  "^^  'T»  ^5  ^?^^^^ 

8IA  AND  THE  FORTE.  ^hcy  Will  Only  fcave  in  die  for- 

tresses  of    Ismail,    Bradow,   and 
Art.  I.  From  die  date  of  the    Giurgion,    ganisons  sufficient    to 
signature  of  the  treatv,  allhostili-    keep  them. 

ti^  shall  cease  betweioA  the  two  bel-        The  Russian  troops  shall  cor- 
Ugerent  powers.  respond  with  the  Ottomans,  so  that 

XL  As  die  Sublime  Porte  and    the  two  armies  shall  begin  to  re- 
Russia  equally  vrish,  with  the  most    tire  at  the  same  time  from  Wal- 
ainicaUe  intention,  the  establish-    lachia  an4  Moldavia, 
ment  of  peace  and  harmonyt  the       The    two    contracdng   parties 

shall 
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shall  in  no  way  meddle  with  the  onder  that    the   Otttmnin  vessels 

administration  of  tlie  two  princi«  ttiaj  go  out  and  coihe  in  withpeT'* 

palities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachiay  feet  safetj^ 

till  the  arrival  of  plenipotemdariefi  The  SuUime  Porte  wiU  give  oT'* 

charged  with  the  office  of  negclkt*  den  that  the  Russian  vessels  pitv 

ing  ror  a  definitive  peace.  ceeding  to  their  ports  shall  -he  re^ 

Till  peace  is  concluded,  the  Ot-  spected,  and  that  they  shall  be  pCN 

toman  troops  shall  not  enter  any  mitted  to  enter  into  any  Ottonnih 

of  the  fortresses  evacuated  hy  the  port  in  case  they  shall  be  obli;^ 

Russians.    The  inhabitants  alone  to  do  so  by  tempestuous  weather 

shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them*  or  any  other  inevitable  accident. 

IV.  Conformably  to  the  preced*  VI.  AU  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
ingarticle^  the  island  of  Tenedos,  other  slaves  of  both  sexes,  of  what« 
as  well  as  every  other  place  in  the  ever  quality  or  rank,  shsdl  be  im- 
Archipelago,  which,  before  the  in-  mediately  liberated  and  restored 
telligence  of  the  armistice  shall  on  both  sides,  without  any  ransom, 
have  arrived,  shall  be  occupied  by  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  Russian  troops,  shall  be  eva*  Mussulmen  who  shall  have  volniv* 
cuated.  tarily  embraced  the  Christian  reli* 

The  Russian  troops  which  are  gion  in  the  Russian  empire,  and 
stationed  before  Tenedos,  or  any  Uie  Christian  subjects  of  Russia 
other  place  in  the  Archipelago,  who  shall  have  volutitarily  em- 
shall  return  to  their  ports,  in  order  braced  the  Mahometan  religion  ia 
that  the  Dardanelles  shall  be  at  the  Ottoman  empire, 
once  open  and  free.  Immediately  after  the  conclusimi 

If  the  Russian  ships  in  proceed-  of  the  present  armistice,  all  the 

ing  to  their  ports  shall  be  obliged  commaxulers,  officers  and  inbabi* 

to  stop  at  ^ny  port  in  the  Archi-  tants  of  the  fortresses  of  Turkev, 

pelago,  in  consequence  of  tempes*  who  are  at  present  in  Russia,  shall 

tuous  weather,  or  any  other  un-  be  restored  and  sent  to  Turkey 

avoidable  accident,   the   Turkish  with  all  their  property  and  bag- 

officers  shall  not  oppose  any  ob-  gage. 

stacle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  VII.  The  present  treaty  of  ar- 

afford  them  the  necessary  aid.  mistice  written  in  Turkish  and  in 

All  the  ships  of  war,  or  other  French  has  been  signed  by  the  two 

Ottoman   vessels,    which    durilig  plenipotentiaries  and  by  the  adjn* 

the  war  shall  have  fallen  into  the  tant  commandant  Guillemioott  and 

hands  of  the  Russians,  shall  be  re-  has  been  exchanged  in  order  that 

stored,  with  tlieir  crews,  as  well  as  it  may  be  ratified  by  the  Grand 

the    Russian    vessels  which  shall  Vizier  and  by  his  excellency  the 

have  fallen  into'  the  hands  of  the  general  in  chief  Michelson. 

Ottomans.     The  Russian  shijps  in  The  two  plenipotentiaries  ^all 

proceeding  to  their  ports  shall  not  take  care  that  the  said  ratifications 

take  on  board  any  subject  of  the  shall   be  exchanged   within   one 

Sublime  Porte.  week,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

V.  All  the  vessels  of  the  Rus-  Done  a^nd  decreed  at  the  castle 
sian  flotilla  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  Slobosia,  near  Giurgion,  the 
of  the  Sunne  or  elsewhe^  shall  go  20th  of  the  month  of  Dgemaztnl* 
out  and  proceed  to  their  poru,  m  Ahir>  the  year  of  the  Hegixa  l^S% 

6  «^ 
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and  the  12th  of  August  (old  style),  tended  preaching,    teaching,  and 

or  the24ih  of  August  1^07  (new  etpoundmg,   and    pretended  wor- 

style),  of  the  Christian  aera.  shipping  of  God,  divers  Indecent 

Galib  £ffeni»i.  and  unseemly  noises,  gesticulations, 

Sergio  Laskaroff.  and  behaviour,  often  are  used  and 

GuiLLBMiNOT.  take  place,  to  the  great  annoyance 

"  of  the  neighbours,  and  to  the  dis- 

WEST    INDIES.  Z^""^^  ""^  '■^^'^i°"  -'''^^^^    r*""!  ''^''* 

___„..                   ^      ,  to  the  great  detriment  of  slaves. 

The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  a  law  ^ho  are  induced,  by  divers  artifices 

passed   by   the   corporation  of  and  pretences  of  the  said  pretend- 

Kingstoa  in  Jamaica.  ed  preachers,   to  attend  the  said 

JAMAICA,  ss.  irregular  assemblies,  whereby  such 

An  ordinance  for  preventing  the  ^^^^^  Y^.   continually  kept  ^and 

profanation  .  of   religious    rites  <ietained  from  their  owners'  n^ccs- 

and  false  worshipping  of  God,  ^^^^  ^"^""^^^  f  ^  ernploy;  and,  m 

under  the  pretence  of  preaching  f  ™  /^*^^'  ^^^  ^'"^^  ^^  ^^^^^f 

and  teaching,  by  illiterate,  igno-  ^^"^  ^^u  ^^'^Pf^^^^ .^P<'\^^<^ 

rant,  and    Ill-disposed    persons,  Effected  by  the  fanaticism  of  die 

and  of  the  mischiefs  consequent  aforesaid  descnption  of  persons,  as 

thereupon.  5°  l^^""^^  acXM^llj  deranged,--be 

*^  It  therefore  enacted  and  ordained 

"Whereas  it  is  not  only  highly  by  the  common  council  of  the  city 

incumbent  upon,  but  the  first  and  and  parish  of  Kingston  (the  mayor, 

most  serious  duty  of  all  magistrates  dldermen,   and  common  council- 

and  bodies  politic,  to  uphold  and  men  of  the  said  city  and  parish,  or 

encourage  the  due,  proper,    and  a  competent  and  legal  number  or 

solemn  exercise    of  religion,    and  quorum  of  them  being  in  common 

worshipping    God, — and  whereas  council  assembled)  ;  and  it  is  here- 

nothing  can  tend  more  to  bring  by  enacted  and   ordained  by  the 

true  devotion,  and  the  practice  of  authority  of  the  same,  that  front 

real  religion,  into  disrepute,  than  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next 

the  pretended  teaching,  preaching,  no  person,  not  being  duly  authoris- 

and  expounding  the  word  pf  God  ed,  qualified,  and  .pe|initted,  as  is 

as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  directed  by  the  laws  of  t^is  island, 

by  uneducated,  illiterate,  and  igno-  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 

i^nt  persons  and  false  enthusiasts,  place  mentioned   in  such  license, 

-—and  whereas  the  practice  of  such  diall,  under  pretence  of  being  a 

pretended  preachings  teaching,  and  minister  of  religion,  of  any  sect  or 
expounding  the    holy  Scriptures,^  denomination,  or  of  being  a  teacher 

by  such  descriptions  of  persons  as  or  expounder    of  the  gospel,  or 

aforesaid,  to  large  numbers  of  per-  other*  parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 

sons  of  colour  and  negroes,  both  of  presume   to    preach  or  teach,  or 

free  condition  and  slaves,  assembled  sing   psalms,  in  any  meeting    or 

together  in  houses,  negro-houses,  assembly  of  negroes,  or  persons  of 

huts,  and  the  yards  thereunto  ap-  colour  within  this  city  and  parish  : 

pBttaining,  and  also  in  divers  lanes  and  in  case  any  person  shall  in  any 

and  by-places,  within  this  city  and  ways  offend  herein,  every  such  per- 

parish,  hath  increased  to  an  alarm-  son,  if  a  white  person,  shall  sud[er 

mg  degree;  and^  difringsucb  pre-  such  punishment  by  fine,  not  ezceed- 

lfl07.  (T)                    ing 
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isig  lOOAyOr  bj  impriioninent  in  the  ^vorkhoust  for  any  space  not  ex- 
common  iail  for  any  space  not  ex-*  ceeding  three  months;   or>  if  a 
ceedtng  three  months*  or  both;  or,  slave,  by  confinement  and  hxcd 
if  a  free  person  of  colour*  or  free  labour  in  the  workhouse,  for  any 
black,  by  fine  not  exceeding  lOOA,  space  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
or  imprisonment  in  .the  workhouse  by  whipping,    not  exceeding  S9 
for  a  space  of  tune  not  exceeding  stripes,  or  both,  as  shall  in  these  re^ 
three  months,  or   both;  or,   if  a  specttve  cases  be  adjudged; 
slave,  by  imprisonment  and  hard  ^  Passed   the    common    council 
labour  in  the  workhouse  for  a  space  tke  15th  day  of  June,  1607. 
not  exceeding  six  months  or  by  d^„„^  Moori,  itcorder. 
whippmgr  not  exceedmg  39  stnpes, 
or  both,  as  shall  be  in  those  cases  '■ 

respectively  adiudpd.  fivssuh  raocLAMATioit. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and  ^         i.           «        .       •       ^ 

ordained,  by  the  authority  afoie-  Copv  of  a  proclamation  iKued  al 

said,  that  no  nersons  whatsoever,  M*™*^  ^J  **^  c^«  of  admiralty 

being,  so  as  aforesaid,  licensed  and  ""^  conmiercc. 

permitted,  shall  use  public  worship  it  is  herebv  made  known  to  all 

in  any  of  the  said  places  within  merchants  of  this  placet,  that,  in 

this  city  and  parish,  which  may  be  pursuance  of  the  peace  concluded 

so  Ecensed  as-aforesaid,  earlier  tkin  at  Tilsit,   between    Prussia  an^ 

the  hour  of  six  in  .the  mommg»  or  France,  not  only  all  Pktissian  norts 

later  than  sun«set  ift  the  evenine,  shall  be  shut  aminst  English  siipst 

under  the  penalty  of  such  punish-  but  that  also  aJU  trade  and  com- 

ment  by  fine,  not  exceeding  10(tf.»  merce  between  Prussia/  and  £&- 

or  imprisonment,  not  excee£ng  the  gland  must  cease» 

space  of  three  months,  or  bow,  as  Hitherto   they  could  only  be 

shall  be  in  that  respect  adjuc^ed^  shut  up  in  a  pivate  manner,  be* 

And  be  it  further  enacted  and  cause  several  Prussian  ships  were 

ordained,  by  the  authority  afore-  lying  in  English  ports,  and  it  be« 

said,  that  &om  and  after  the  said  came,  thermre,  necessary  to  pre^ 

1st  day  of  July  next,  in  case  any  serve  them,  and  because  several 

owner,  possessor,  or  occupier  of  other  vessels,  laden^  with  provisions 

any    house,  out-house,   yard,,  or  unavoidably  required  for  this  coun* 

other  place  whatsoever,  shall  per*  try,  were  still  at  sea»    These  ob' 

mit  any  meeting  of  any  description  stacles   being  now    removec^we 

of  persons,  for  tne  purpose  of  neai^  hereby  publicly  make  known  by  his 

mg  or  joining  in  any  such  pretend^  royal  majesty's  command,  that  diis 

csa  teaching,  preaching,  praying,  port,  in  common   with  all  other 

er  singing  of  psalms  as  aforesaidf  rrussian  harbours,  is  shut  ;^gainst 

such  owner,  occupier,  or  possessor,  all  ships  which  are  Englisby  or  be- 

being  a  white  person,  shall  incur  longing  to  any  individual  of  the 

and  suflEer  such  punishment  by  fine,  English  nation  t  that  under  no  cir- 

not  exceeding  100/.,  or  by  imprison-  cumstanees  and  no  pretences  what* 

mentin  the  commcmjail,  not  ex*  soever,  an  English  ship^  or  even  a 

ceeding  three  months,  or  both :  or,  neutral  bottom,  coming  from  En- 

if  a  person  of  colour,  or  black,  of  glish   ports  or  English    colonies, 

free  condition,  by  fine,  not  exceed-  uiall  be  admitted  in  the  ports  of 

'X  IQOl^  or  confinement  in  the  this  country  $  and  that  na  person 

shall 
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shall  be  permitted^  on  pain  of  the 
goods  being  confiscated^  and  other 
severe  panbhment  inflicted^  to  send 
goods  from  this  piace  to  any  ^n* 
glish  poft  or  English  colonies,  or 
order  them  to  be  sent  to  this  port: 
m  shorty  no  navigation  or  trade 
'With  England  or  the  English  co- 
loniet  shall  be  permitted  either  in 
English  or  neutx^  bottoms.  Now 
whereas  strict  observance  and  ex- 
ecution of  this  point  stipulated  in 
the  tieaty  of  Tilsit  between  France 
and  Prus8ia»  has  been  enjoined  to  us 
by  his  rojral  majesty  in  the  most 
rif^orous  manner,  and  on  pain  of 
being  dismissed  from  our  offices, 
and  other  severe  punishments— « 
therefore,  we  have  strictly  directed 
and  histructed  all  pur  subordinate 
officers  carefully  to  watch  over  aU 
cases  of  transgression,  and  as  soon 
as  any  such  cases  shall  happen  and 
take  place,  immediately  to  report 
them  to  us. 

While  we  thus  give  the  public 
notice  on  the  said  subject,  we  at  the 
same  time  advise  an4  warn  all  mer- 
chants of  this  place  not  to  render 
themselves  giiilty  of  a  contraven- 
tion, which,  from  the  measures  we 
have  adopted,  will  certainly  be 
discovered,  and  not  expose  tnem- 
9dtts,  on  account  of  a  small  illicit 
profit,  to  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods,  and  other  severe  criminal 
pttiushments. 

BaAHL. 

Royal  Prussian  court  of  naviga* 
tion  and  trade. 

MemeU  Sepu2,  IMJ. 


BaiTISH  DECLARATION. 

Hts  majcftv  owes  to  himself  and 
to  Europe  a  mmk  eaposition  of  the 
■lOtiares  which  have  dictated  his  late 
measures  in  the  Baltic. 

His  majtny  has-  delayed  this  ex* 


posidon  only  in  the  hope  of  that 
more  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  court  df  Denmark  which  it  was 
his  majesty's  first  wish  and  en* 
deavour  to  obtain,  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  make  great  efforts  and 
great  sacrifices  {  and  of  which  he 
never  lost  sight,  even  in  the  mo* 
ment  of  the  most  decisive  hos* 
tility. 

Deeply  as  the  disappointment  of 
the  hope  has  been  felt  by  his  ma- 
jesty, he  has  the  consolation  of  re- 
flecting, that  TM)  exertion  was  left 
untriea  on  his  part  to  produce  a 
different  result*  And  while  he  la- 
ments the  cruel  necessity  which  has 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to 
acts  of  hostility  against  a  nation^ 
with  which  it  was  his  majesty's  most 
earnest  desire  to  have  establidied 
the  relations  of  common  interests 
and  alliance ;  his  majesty  feels  con- 
fident that,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world,  the  justification 
of  his  conduct  will  be  found  in 
the  commanding  and  indispensable 
dutjp  paramount  to  all  others 
amongst  the  obligations  of  a  sove- 
reign, of  providing,  while  there  was 
yet  time,  for  tlie  inm&ediate  security 
of  his  people. 

His  ma|est]r  had  received  the 
most  positive  information  of  the 
determination  of  the  present  ruler 
of  France  to  occupy,  with  a  mili- 
tary force,  the  territory  of  Holstein, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great 
Britain  from  all  her  accustomed 
channels  of  communication  with 
the  continent ;  of  inducing  or  coniv 
pelling  the  court  of  Denmark  tp 
close  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
against  the  British  commerce  and 
navigation;  and  of  availing  him* 
self  of  the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine 
for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Ireland. 

Confident  as  his  majesty  was  of 

the  authenticity  of  the  sources  from 

(T  2)  which 
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which  this  intelligence  was  derived,  assembled  on  the  violated  territory 

and  confirmed  in  the  credit  which  of  neutral  Hamburgh.    And,  Hoi- 

he  gave  to  it,  as  well  by  thenoto-  stein  once  occupied,  the  island  of 

rious  and  repeated  declarations  of  Zealand  was  at  the  mercy  of  France, 

the  enemy,  and  by  its  recent  occu-  and  the  nary  of  Denmark  at  her 

pation  of  the  towns  and  territories  disposal. 

of  other  neutral  states,  as  by  the  It  is  true,  a  British  force  might 
preparations     actually    made    for  have  found  its  way  fhto  the  Baltic, 
collecting  a  hostile  force  upon  the  and  checked  for  a  time  the  move- 
frontiers  of  his  Danish   majesty's  ments  of  the  Danish  marine.    But 
continental  dominions,  his  majesty  the  season  was  approaching  when 
Would  yet  willingly  have  forborne  that  precaution  would  no  lonj^er 
to  act  upon  this  intelligence,  until  have  availed ;  and  when  his  majes- 
the    complete   and    practical  dis-  ty's  fleet  must  have  retired  from 
closure  of  the  plan  had  made  mani-  tnat  sea,  and  permitted  France,  in 
fest  to  all  the  world  the  absolute  undisturbed  security,  to  accumu- 
necessity  of  resisting  it.     His  ma-  late  the  means  of  offence  against 
jesty  did  forbear  as  long  as  there  his  majesty's  dominions.  Yet,  even 
could  be  a  doubt  of  the  urgency  of  under  these  circumstances,  in  call- 
the  danger,  or  a  hope  of  an  eflec-  ing  upon  Denmark  for  satisfactioa 
tual   counteraction    to  it,  in  the  and  security  which  hist  majesty  was 
means  or  in  the  dispositions  of  Den-  compelled  to  require,  and  in  dc* 
mark.     But  his  majesty  could  not  manding  the  only  pledge  by  which 
but  recollect  that  when,  at  the  close  that   security  could  be  rendered 
of  the  former  war,  the  court  of  e£Fectual — ^the  temporarypossession 
Denmark  engaged  in  a  hostile  con-  of  that  fleet,  whicn  was  the  chief 
federacy  against  Great  Britain,  the  inducement  to  France  for  forcing 
apology  ottered  by  that  court  for  Denmark  into  hostilities  withGreat 
to  unjustifiable  an  abandonment  of  Britain,— his  majesty  accompanied 
a  neutrality  which  his  majesty  had  this  demand  with  the  offer  of  every 
never  ceased  to  respect,  was  found-  condition  which  could  tend  to  re- 
ed on  its  avo'wed. inability  to  resist  concile  it  to  the  interests  and  to 
the  operation  of  external  influence,  the  feelings  of  the  court  of  Den- 
and  the   threats  of  a  formidable  mark.     It  was  for  Denmark  her- 
neighbouring  power.    His  majesty  self  to  state  the  terms  and  stipula- 
could  not  but  compare  the  degree  tions  which  she  might  require.    If 
of  influence,  which  at  that  time  de-  Denmark  was  apprehensive  that  the 
termitied  the  decision  of  the  court  surrender  of  her  fleet  wonld  be  re- 
of  Denmark,  in  violation  of  posi-  sented  by  France  as  an  act  of  con- 
tive   engagements,  solemnly  con-  nivance,  his  majesty  had  prepared 
Iracted  but  six  months  before,  with  a  land  force  of   such  formidable 
the     increased    operation     which  magnitude"  as  must    have  made 
France  had  now  the  means  of  giv-  concession  justifiable  even  in  the 
ing  to  the  same  principle  of  intimi-  estimation  of  France,  by  rendering 
dation,  with  kingdoms  prostrate  at  resistance  altogether  unavailing.— 
her  feet,  and  with  the  population  If  Denmark  was  really  prepared  to 
of  nations  under  her  banners.    Nor  resist  the  demands  of  France,  and 
.was  the  danger  less  imminent  than  to  maintain  her  independence,  fats 
certain.  Already  the  army  destined  majesty  proffered  his  cooperatioa 
for  the  invasion  of  Holstcin  was  for  her  defence— iiayal,  military^ 

and 
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and  pecuniary  aid ;  die  guarantee 
of  her  European  territories,  and 
the  security  and  extension  of  her 
colonial  possessions. 

That  the  sword  has  been  drawn 
tn  the  execution  of  a  service  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  is  matter  of 
sincere  and  painful  regret  to  his 
majesty.  That  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  tlie  world  are  such 
as  to  liave  required  and  justified 
the  measures  of  self-preservation, 
to  which  his  majesty  has  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting, is  a  truth  which  his  ma- 
jesty deeply  deplores,  but  for  which 
he  is  in  no  degree  responsible.  , 

His  majesty  has  long  carried  on 
a  most  unequal  contest   of  scru* 

nlous  forbearance  against  unre- 
ting  violence  and   oppression. 
But  that  forbearance  has  its  bounds. 
When  the  design  was  openly  avow.* 
ed,  and  already  but  too  far  ad. 
yanced    towards    its    accomplish* 
roent,  of  subjecting  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  one  universal  usurpation, 
and  of  combining  them  by  terror 
or  by  force  in  a  confederacy  against 
the  maritime  rights  and  political 
existence  of  this  kingdom,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  his  majesty  to 
anticipate  the  success  of  a  system, 
not  more  fatal  to  his  interests  than 
those    of  the   powers  who  were 
destined  to  be  the  instruments  of 
its  execution.     It  was  time  that  the 
cH*ects  of  that  dread  which  France 
has  inspired  into  the  nations  of  the 
world,  should  be  counteracted  by 
an  exertion  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  called  for  by  the  exigency 
of  the  crisis,  and  proportioned   to 
the  magnitude  of  the  dan;:^er.  Not- 
withstanding the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Danish  govern*^ 
ment,  it  still  remains  for  Denmark 
to  deiermine  whether  war  shall  con- 


tinue between  the  two  nations. 
His  majesty  still  proffers  an  ami- 
cable arrangement.  He  is  anxious 
to  sheathe  the  sword  which  he  has 
been  most  reluctantly  compelled 
to  draw;  and  he  is  ready  to  demon- 
strate to  Denmark  and  to  the  world, 
that,  having  acted  solely  upon  the 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  own  dominions,  he  is 
not  desirous  from  any  other  mo- 
tive, or  for  any  object  of  advan- 
tage or  aggrandisement,  to  carry 
measures  of  hostility  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  necessity  wliich  has -pro- 
duced them. 

Westminster,  Sept.  25,  1807. 


DECLARATION  OF  THE   EMPEROR  Or 
RUSSIA. 

The  greater  value  the   emperor 
attached  to  the  friendship  of  Ins. 
Britannic  majesty,  the  greater  was 
his  regret  at  perceiving  that  that 
monarch  altogether  sepiirated  him- 
sell  from  him.   Twice  has  the  en:- 
peror  uken  up  arms  ;  in  both  cascs 
his  cause  was  most  directly  thai  of 
England  ;  and  he  solicited  in  vain 
from  England  a  cooperation  which 
her  interest  required.     He  did  not 
demand  that  her  troops  should  b^ 
united  with  hisj  he  desired   ouly 
that  they  should  eflPect  a  diversion. 
He  was    astonished  that    in    her 
cause  she  did  not  act  in  union  with 
him ;  but,  coolly  contemplating  a 
bloody  spectacle,  in  a  war  which 
had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she 
sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres^ 
One  part  of  her  armies,  which  ap* 
peared  destined  to  make  a  diversion 
in  Italy,  quitted,  at  length,  Sicil/ 
where   it  was   assembled.     Ther;j 
was  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
done  to  make  an  atiack  upon   ihc 
QOaiJts  of  Naples,  when  it  wa<;  un^ 
(T^)  dcrstood 
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derstood  that  it  was  occupied  in  at-  historf,  so  fertile  in  eiamples*  don 

tempting  to  seize  and  appropriate  not  furnish  a  single  paralleL    A 

to  itself  Egypt.  But  what  sensibly  tranquil  and  moderate  power,  which 

touched  the  heart  of  bis  imperiaJ  by  long  and  unchangjine  wisdom 

majesty  was,  to  perceive  that  £nf>  had  obtained  in  the  circle  of  mo. 

gland,  contrary  to  her  good  faith  narchief  a  moral  dignity,  sees  itself 

and  the  express  and  precise  terms  assaulted  and  treated  as  if  it  had 

of  treaties,  troubled   at  sea  the  been  forging  plots,  and  mediuting 

commerce  of  hts  subjects.    And  at  the  ruin  ofl^ngland;  and  all  to 

what  an  epoch  I— when  the  blood  justify  its  prompt  and  total  spolia* 

of  Russians  was  shedding  in  the  tion. 

most    glorious   warfares  ;    which  The  emperor,  wounded  in  his 

drew  down,  and  fixed  against  the  dignity,  in  the  ^tercsts  of  hispeo- 


armies  of  his  imperial  majesty,  all  pie,  in  his  engagements  with  the 

the  military  force  of  his  majesty  courts  of  the  north,  by  this  act  el 

the  emperor  of  the  French,  witn  violence  committed  in  the  Baltic, 

whom  England  was,  and  is  now,  at  which  is  an  inclosed  sea,  whose 

war.  tranquillity  had  been  fer  a  long 

When  the  two  emperors  made  period,  and  with  the  privity  of  the 

peace,  his  majesty,  in  spite  of  his  cabinet  of  St.  James's,  the  snbjeci 

just  resentments  against  England,  of  reciprocal  guarantee*  did  no| 

did  not  refrain  from  rendering  her  dissemble  his  xesentmeat  against 

service,      His  majesty  stipukted,  England,  and  announced  to  her  that 

even  in  the  very  treaty,  that  he  hecould  not  remain  insensible  to  it. 

would  become  mediator  between  His  majesty  did  not  £aresee  that 

her  and  France;  and,  finally,  he  when  England,  having  employed 

offered  his  mediation  to  the  king  of  her  force  suceessfiiUy,  was  abont  to 

Great  Britain.    His  majesty  an*  bear  away  her  prey»  she  woold 

liounced  to  the  king,  that  it  was  commit    a  new  outrage  against 

with  a  view  to  obtain  for  him  ho-  Denmark,  and  that  his  majesty  was 

nonrable  conditions.  But  the  British  to  Aare  in  it.  New  prqnisals 


ministry,  apparently  faithful  to  that  made,  each  more  mstdsoos  than 

plan  which  was    to    loosen    and  the  foregoing,  which  were  to  co»* 

break  the  bonds  which  had  con*  nect  with  the  British  power  Den* 

nected  Russia   and  England,   re*  mark    subjected,    disgraeed,    and 

jected  the  mediation.    The  peace  aSecting  to  applaud  mat  had  been 

between  Russia  and  France  was  to  wrought  against  her.    The   em« 

prepare  a  general  peace.    Then  it  peror  still  less  foresaw  that  it  would 

was  that  England  suddenly  quitted  be  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 

that  apparent  lethargy  to  which  guaranty  this  submission,  and  that 

she  had  abandoned  herself;  but  it  he  should  pledge  himself  Asx  this 

Mras  to  cast    upon   the  north  of  act  of  violence  should  have  no  un* 

Europe    new    firebrands,   which  pleasant  consequences  to  Engtand. 

were  to  enkindle  and  nourish  the  Her  ambassador  believed  uisa  it 

flame  of  war,  which  she  did  not  ^^ras  possible  to  propose  to  his  roe* 

wish  to  see    extinguished.     Her  jesty's  ministry,  that  his  majesty 

fleets  and  her  troops  appeared  upon  should  become  the  apologist  and 

the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute  the  piptector  of  what  he  had  so 

there  an  act  of  violence  of  which  loudly  blamed.    To  this  proceed* 
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tag  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
the  emperor  paid  no  other  atten* 
tien  than  it  deserved.  He  thought 
it  time  to  pat  limits  to  his  modera- 
tion* 

The  prince  royal  of  Denmark^ 
endoved  with  a  character  full  of 
enerry  and  nobleness,  and  possess* 
ingm>m  Providence  a  dienityequal 
fiohis  high  rank,  ha<ii  inlormed  the 
emperor,  that,  justly  ^incensed  at 
what. had  takeh  place  at  Copen- 
hagen, he  had  not  ratified  the  con- 
vention, and  consdered  it  as  of  no 
cfi^sct.  At  this  moment  he  has 
just  communicated  to  his  imperial 
majesty  new  proposals  which  have 
been  made  to  him,  which  serve 
only  to  inflame  hitresistance  instead 
of  appeasing  it ;  because  they  tend 
to  impress  upon  his  actions  the  seal 
of  df^ijzdaitioTit  the  impression  of 
which  they  have  never  borne.  The 
emperor,  touched  with  the  .confi« 
dence  which  die  prince  royal  plac- 
ed in  him,  and  having  considered 
his  own  peculiar  complaints  against 
England;  having  maturely  exa» 
mined,  too,  the  engagementswhidi 
he  had  entered  into  widi  the 
powers  of  the  north-— engagements 
formed  by  the  empress  Catharine, 
and  by  his  late  majesty  the  em- 
peror, both  of  glorious  memory--- 
has  resolved  to  fulfil  them.  His 
unperial  majesty,  therefore,  breaks 
of  all  communication  with  En- 
gland :  he  recalls  the  whole  of  the 
mission  which  he  has  sent  thither  i 
and  no  lonra-  chooses  to  keep  with 
him  that  of  his  Britannic  maiesty. 
There  shall  from  henceforth  be  no 
connexion  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  emperor  declares,  that 
he  annuls  and  for  ever,  every  pre- 
ceding convention  between  £n- 
SlamTand  Russia^  and  parttcularlv 
lat  entered  into  in  1801,  the  5m 
( 17th)  of  the  month  of  June.  He 
proclaims  anew  the  principles  of  the 


armed  neutrality,  that  monument 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  and  engages  never  to 
recede  from  that  system.  He  de» 
mands  of  England  complete  sati»« 
faction  to  all  his  subjects  for  their 
just  reclamations  of  vessels  and 
merchandizes  detained  against  the 
express  tenor  of  treaties  concluded 
in  his  own  reign.  The  emperor 
^£^gcs,  diere  shall  be  no  re-esta- 
bhshment  of  concord  belweeu 
Russia  and  England,  till  sads- 
fiicdon  shall  have^beep  given  to 
Denmark. 

The  emperor  expects  diat  hk 
Britannic  majesty,  instead  of  su8br« 
ing  his  ministers,  as  he  doe$f  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  fresh  War,  listen* 
ing  only  to  his  own  feelings,  will 
be  disposed  to  conclude  such  treaty 
with  nis  majesty  the  emperor  pf 
France,  as  snail  prolong  f  to  use 
the  expression)  intermuiably  (d 
Umit  ia  terme)  the  invaluable  blesf^ 
ings  of  peace.  When  the  emp^ 
ror  shall  be  satisfied  upon  all  me 
preceding  points,  and  especially 
upon  that  of  peace  between  France 
and  England,  without  which  no 
part  of  Europe  can  promise  itsdif 
real  tranquillity,  his  imperial  ma* 
jesty  will  then  gladly  resume  with 
Great  Britain  those  relations  of 
amity,  which,  under  the  just  dis« 
content  which  he  could  not  but 
feel,  he  has,  perhaps,  preserved  too 
W. 

Given  at  Sr.  Petersbui^,  90th 
(31st)  October. 


nSCLAXATlON     OF    WAR 
DINMAaX. 


AOAINST 


At  the  court  of  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  4th  dav  of  Nov.  1807,  pre- 
sent, the  King*s  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council. 

Whereas  the  king  of  Denmark 
tT  4^  has 
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goods  thftt  art  or  shall  be  ukeii» 
and  to  hear  and  detennme  the  same^ 
andy  accordinj^  to  the  course  of  ad« 
mnkff  and  the  laws  of  nations»  to 
adjadgeand  condemn  all  sach  ships» 
▼esselsy  and  goods  as  shall  belonff 
to  the  said  territories,  ports,  ana 
places,  or  to  anj  persons  oeing  sub- 
jects or  inhabitanu  thereof)  and  that 
ioch  powers  and  clauses  be  inserted 
in  the  said  commission  as  have  been 
ttiial,  and  are  according  to  former 
precedents ;  and  they  are  likewise 
to  prepare,  and  lay  before  his  ma^ 
jesty  at  this  board,  a  draft  of  sjach 
nstructions  as  may  be  proper  te  be 
sent  to  the  courts  of  admiralty  in 
Uft  majesty's  foreign  governments 
and  plantations,  for  their  guidance 
kerem ;  as  also  another  draft  of  in« 
etrocttons  for  such  ships  as  shall  be 
commissionedferthepurpose  abore 
nentiooed. 
Eldon,  C.  Camdin,  p.  West* 
iioatANO,  C.  F.  S.  WmcHaL* 
SBA,  Cathcart,  Hawkbs- 
BURY,  MuLoaATi,  Sp.  Paa* 
cavAL,  Nat.  Bond* 


BRITISH    DECLARATION. 

The  declaration  issued  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  his  majesty  die 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has  ex* 
cit»d  in  his  majesty's  mind  the 
strongest  sensations  of  astonishment 
and  regret. 

His  majesty  was  not  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  those  secret  engage^ 
BEients  which  had  been  imposed  up** 
on  Russia  in  the  conferences  of 
Tilsit ;  but  his  majesty  had  enter- 
tatned  the  hope,  tnat  a  review  of 
the  transacdoDs  of  that  unfortunate 
negotiation,  and  a  just  estimate  of 
its  effects  iqNm  the  glory  of  the 
Russian  name,  and  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Russian  empire,  would 
have  induced  his  impenal  majesty 
to  extricate  himself  £m&  the  embani 


rassment  of  those  new  counsds  sad 
connections  which  he  had  adopted 
in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
alarm  i  and  to  return  to  a  policy 
more  congenial  lo  the  principla 
which  he  had  so  inrariiibly  pro* 
fessed,  and  more  conducive  to  the 
honour  of  his  crown  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  dominions. 

Tnis  hope  has  dictated  to  his  me* 
jesty  the  utmost  forbearance  and 
moderation  in  all  his  diplonudc  m« 
tercourse  with  the  court  'of  Sl  Pe- 
tersburg since  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

His  majesty  has  much  cAuse  for 
suspicion,  and  just  ground  of  com* 
plaint.  But  he  abstained  from  the 
language  of  reproach.  His  aujes* 
ty  deemed  it  necessary  to  reqaift 
specific  explanation  wioi  respect  to 
tneee  arrangements  with  France^ 
the  concealment  oT  which  from  his 
majesty  could  not  but  confirm  the 
impression  already  received  of  their 
character  and  tendency.  Bat  bii 
majesty,  nevertheless,  directed  the 
demand  of  that  enbmation  to  be 
made,  not  ofdy  wiuiont  awerity  or 
the  indication  of  anv  hostne  dbpoi 
Mtioa,  but  with  that  considerate 
regard  to  the  ferimgs  and  ntua- 
tion  of  the  emner^r  of  Rosiia, 
which  resulted  from  the  recbUec^ 
tioQ  of  former  friendship,  and  from 
coniSdence  interrupted  but  net  d^ 
stroyed. 

loe  declaration  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia  proves  that  the  object  of 
his  majesty's  forbearanee  and  oo* 
deration  has  not  been  attained.  It 
proves;  unhappily,  that  the  infh* 
ence  of  that  power,  which  is  equally 
and  essentidly  the  enemy  both  ca 
Great  Briuin  and  of  Russia,  has 
acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  in 
the  councils  of  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  has  been  able  to 
excite  a  causeless  enmity  between 
two  nations  whose  long  established 
connection)  and  whose  mutual  iff- 
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9$  shall  be  commissioned  for  the 
purpose  above  mentioned. 

£ldom»  C.  Camden,  P.  West- 
morland, C.  P.  S.  WlNCHBL- 
8EA,  CaTHCART,  HaWKES- 
BURT,    MULCRAVE,    Sp.  PER- 

CBTAL,   Nat.  Bond. 


At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  4di  day  of  Nov.  1807i  present, 
the  King's  most  excellent  majes«' 
ty  in  council. 

Whereas  .France  has  taken  forci- 
ble  possession  of.ceruin  territories 
and  porU  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Adriatic  seas,  and 
has  subverted  their  antient  govern- 
ments, and  erected,  in  the  room 
thereof,  new  governments,  which, 
under  her  influence,  are  aiding  in 
the  execution  of  her  hostile  designs 
against  the  property,   commerce, 
and  navigation  ot  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects :  and  whereas  divers  acts,  in- 
jurious to  the  just  rights  of  his  ma- 
jesty,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  have  in  consequence  been 
committed,  his  majesty  is  pleased, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  general   reprisals  be 
granted  aeainst  the  skips,  ^oods, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
and  ports  of  Tuscany,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  port  and  territory  of 
Ragus^  and  those  of  the  islands 
lately  composing   the  republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands,  and   all  other 
ports  and  places  in  the  MediteiTa- 
nean  and  Adriatic  seas,  which  are 
occupied  by  the  arms  of  France  or 
her  allies,  so  that  as  well  his  ma- 
jesty's fleets  and  ships,  as  also  all 
other  ships  and  vessels  that  shall  be 
commissioned  by  letters  of  marque 
or  general  reprisab,  or  otherwise, 
ty  bis  majesty's  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
^mir^l  of.  Great  Briuin^  shall  and 


may  lawfully  seize  all  ships,  vessels^ 
and  goods  belonging  to  the  said 
territories,  ports,  and  places,  or  to 
any  persons  being  subjects  or  inha* 
bitants  thereof,  and  bring  the  same 
to  judgment  in  such  courts  of  ad<» 
miralty  within  his  majesty's  domi* 
nions  as  shall  be  duly  commission- 
ed  to  take  cognizance  thereof;  and 
to  that  eud,  his  majesty's  advocate- 
general,  with  the  advocate  of  the 
admiralty,  are  forthwith  to  prepaije 
the  draft  of  a  commission,  and  pre* 
sent  the  same  to  his  majesty  at  "hh 
board,  authorizing  the  said  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  oftice 
of  lord  high  admiral,  or  any  per- 
son or  persons  by  them  empowered 
and  appointed,  to  issue  forth  and 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
.  sals  to  any  of  his  majesty's  sub* 
jects  or  others  whom  the  said  com- 
missioners shall  deem  fitly  qualified 
in  that  behalf,  for  the  apprehend- 
ing, seizing,  and  taking  the  ships, 
vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
said  territories,  ports,  and  places* 
or  to  any  persons  being  subjects  or 
inhabitants  thereof :  and  that  such 
powers  and  clauses  be  inserted  in 
the  said  commission  as  have  been 
usual,  and  are  according  to  for- 
mer precedents :  and  his  majesty's 
advocate-general,  with  the  advocate 
of  the  admiralty,   are  also  forth- 
'  with  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  com- 
mission, and  present  the  same  to 
his  majesty  at  this  board,  autho- 
rizing the  said  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  high  admi- 
ral to  will  and  require  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  lieutenant  and  judge  of  the 
said  court,  his  surrogate  or  surro- 
gates, as  also  the  several  courts  of 
admiralty  within  his  majesty's  do- 
•minions,   to    take  cognizance   of, 
and  judicially  proceed  upon  all  and 
all  manner  of  captures,  seizures, 
prizes,  and  reprisal  of  all  ships  and 

goods 
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sia  should  have   condescended  to  his  majesty  would  have  had  a  right 

bring  forward  a  complaint^  which,  to  require  even  as  the  ally  of  iiis 

as  it  cannot  be  seriou&ly  felt  by  imperial  majesty ;    but    which  it 

those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  urecd,  would  have  been  highly  improvi* 

might  appear  to  be   intended   to  dent  to  omtt«  when  he  was  invited 

countenance  those  exaggerated  de*  to  conHde  to  his  imperial  majesty 

clamations  by  which  France  perse*  the  care  of  his  houour  and  of  his 

veringly  endeavours  to  ^nflame  the  interests. 

jealousy  of  other  countries,  and  to  But  even  if  these  conditions  (nei- 

justify  her  own  inveterate  animo-  ther  of  which  has  been  fulfilled,  al- 

sity  against  Great  Britain.  though  the  fulfilment  of  them  has 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  followed  been  repeatedly  required  by  his  ma* 

by  an  offer  of  mediation  on  the  jesty's  ambassador  at  6u  Peters- 

part  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  for  burg),  had   not   been  themselves 

the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  perfectly  natural  and  necessary  i 

Great  Britain  and  France,  which  there  were  not  wanting'  considera^ 

it  is  asserted  that  his  majesty  re»  tions  which  might  have  warranted 

fused.  his  majesty  in  endeavouring,  with 

His  majesty  did  not  refuse  the  iporc  than  ordinary  anxiety,  to  as* 
mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Rus-  certain  the  views  and  intentions  of 
sia ;  although  the  oner  of  it  was  the  emperor  of  Russia,  andthepre- 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  cise  nature  and  efiect  of  the  new  re« 
concealment  which  mightwell  have  ktions  which  his  imperial  majesty 
justified  his  refusal.  The  articles  had  contracted, 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  were  not  com-  The  complete  abandonment  of 
municated-to  his  majesty  ;  and  spe-  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
cincally  tliat  article  of  the.  treaty,  (who  had  twice  rejected  proposals 
in  virtue  of  which  the  mediation  of  separate  peace,  irom  a  strict  ad- 
was  proposed ;  and  which  pre-  herence  to  his  engagements  with 
scribed  a  limited  time  for  the  re-  his  imperial  ally),  and  the  chaiac- 
tum  of  his  majesty's  answer  to  that  ter  of  those  provisions  which  the 
proposal.  And  his  majesty  was  emperor  of  Russia  was  contented 
thus  led  into  an  apparent  compli-  to  make  for  his  own  interests  in  the 
ance  witli  a  limitation  so  offensive  negotiations  of  Tilsit,  presented  no 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  encouraging,  prospect  of  the  result 
sovereign.  But  the  answer  so  re-  of  any  exertions  which  bis  imperial 
turned  by  his  majesty  was  not  a  re-  majesty  might  be  disposed  to  eflh 
fusal.  It  was  a  conditional  acccp-  ploy  in  favour  of  Great  Britain, 
tance.  The  conditions  required  by  It  is  not  while  a  French  army 
his  majesty  were — a  statement  of  still  occupies  and  lays  waste  the  re- 
the  basis  upon  which  the  enemy  was  maining  dominions  of  the  kin|[  of 
disposed  to  treat ;  and  a  communi-  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the  stipohuions 
cation  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  the  Prussian  treaty  of  Tilsit,— 
of  Tilsit.  The  first  of  these  condi-  while  contributions  are  arbitrarily 
tions  were  precisely  the  same  which  exacted  by  France,  from  that  rem- 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  himself  nant  of  the  Prussian  moaarchyt 
annexed  not  four  months  before  to  such  as,  in  its  entire  and  most  fiou« 
his  own  acceptance  of  the  proffere4  rishing  state,  the  Prussian  mooar* 
mediation  ot  the  emperor  of  Aus-  chy  would  have  been  unable  to 
tria.    The  second  was  one  which  disch^ge,-^while  the  surrender  is 
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demanded,  in  time  of  peace;  of  who  were  parties  to  the  secret  ar-' 
Prussian  fortresses,  which  liad  not  rangements  of  Tilsit  to  demand  sa- 
bccn  reduced  during  the  war, — and  tisfaction  for  a  measure  to  which 
while  the  power  ot  France  is  exer-  those  arrangements  gave  rise,  and 
ciscd  over  Prussia  with  such  shamed  by  which  one  of  the  objects  of  them 
less  tyranny,  as  to  designate  and  de-  has  been  happily  defeated, 
mand  fo/instant  death,  individuals.  His  majesty 's  justification  of  the 
subjects  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  expedition  against  Copenhagen  is 
and  resident  in  his  dominions,  upon  before  the  world.  The  declaration 
a  charge  of  disrespect  towards  the  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  would 
French  government, — it  is  not  while  supply  whatever  was  wanting  in  it, 
all  these  things  are  done  and  suf-  if  any  thing  could  be  wanting  to 
fered,  under  the  eyes  of  the  em-  convince  the  most  incredulous,  of 
peror  of  Russia,  and  without  his  the  urgency  of  that  necessity  under 
mterference  on  behalf  of  his  ally,  which  his  majesty  acted, 
that  his  majesty  can  feel  himself  But,  until  the  Russian  declaration 
called  upon  to  account  to  Europe  was  published,  his  majesty  had  no 
for  having  hesitated  to  repose  an  reason  to  suspect  that  any  opinions 
unconditional  confidence  in  the  efii-  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  might 
cacy  of  his  imperial  majesty's  me-  entertain  of  the  transactions  at  Co- 
diation.  penhagen  could  be  such  as  to  pre- 
Nor,  even  if  that  mediation  had  elude  his  imperial  majesty  from  un- 
Uken  full  effect,  if  a  peace  had  been  dertaking,  at  the  request  of  Great 
concluded  under  it,  and  that  peace  Britain,  that  same  office  of  media- 
guarantied  by  his  imperial  majesty,  tor,  which  he  has  assumed  with  so 
could  his  majesty  have  placed  im-  much  alacrity  on  the  behalf  of 
pli»it  reliance  on  the  stability  of  any  France;  nor  can  his  majesty  for- 
sucharrangement,  after  having  seen  get  that  the  first  symptoms  of  re- 
the  emperor  of  Russia  openly  trans*  viving  confidence,  since  the  peace 
fer  to  France  the  sovereignty  of  the  of  Tilsit,  the  only  prospect  of  suc- 
lonian  republic,  the  independence  cess  in  the  endeavours  of  his  majes- 
of  which  his  imperial  majesty  had  ty's  ambassador  to  restore  the  an- 
recently  and  solemnly  guarantied,  ticnt  and  good  understanding  be- 
But,  while  the  alleged  rejection  of  tween  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
the  emperor  of  Russia's  mediation  appeared  when  the  intelligence  of 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  had  been 
is  stated  as  a  just  ground  of  his  im-  recently  received  at  St.  Peters- 
penal    majesty's   resentment,    his  burg. 

majesty's  request  of  that  mediation.  The  inviolability  of  the  Baltic 
forthereescablishment  of  peace  be^  sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guarantees 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  of  the  powers  that  border  upon  it, 
b  represented  as  an  insult  which  it  guarantees  said  to  have  been  con- 
was  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  im-  tracted  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
perial  majesty 'snooderation  to  en-  British  government,  are  stated  as 
dure.  aggravations  of  his  majesty's  pro- 
.  His  majesty  feels  himself  under  ceedings  in  the  Baltic.  It  c^annot 
no  obligation  to  offer  any  atone-  be  intended  to  represent  his  majes- 
ment  or  apology  to  the  emperor  of  ty  as  having  at  any  time  acquiesced 
Russia! for  the  expedition  against  in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Copenhagen.  It  is  not  for  those  inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  main- 
tained ; 
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tained ;  however  his  mtjesijr  may 
at  particular  periods  have  forbomei 
for  special  reasons,  ihfltienctng  his 
conduct  at  the  time^  to  act  in  con- 
tradiction to  them.  Such  forbear- 
ance  never  cou)d  have  applied  but 
to  a  state  of  peace  and  real  neutra- 
lity in  the  north  $  and  his  majesty 
most  assuredly  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  recur  to  it»  after  France 
has  been  sufiered  to  establish  her- 
self in  undisputed  sovereignty  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  oaltic  sea 
from  Dantaic  to  Lubeck. 

But  the  higher  the  value  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  places  on  the 
engagements  respecting  the  tran- 
quiUity  of  the  Baltic,  wiich  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  inheriting  from 
his  immediate  predecessors,  the 
•nipress  Catharine  and  the  emperor 
l^ulf  the  less  justly  can  his  impe- 
rial majesty  resent  tne  appeal  made 
to  him  by  his  majesty  as  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  peace  to  be  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark* In  making  that  appeal, 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  sin- 
cerity, his  majesty  neither  intended, 
nor  can  he  imagine  that  he  offered 
any  insult  to  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. Nor  can  his  majesty  conceive 
that,  in  proposing  to  the  prince 
royal  terms  of  peace,  such  as  the 
most  successful  war  on  the  part  of 
Denmark  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  extort  from  Great  Bri- 
tain,  his  majesty  rendered  himself 
liable  to  the  imputation,  either  of 
cxasperatmg  the  resentment,  or  c€ 
outraging  tne  dignity,  of  Denmark. 
'  His  majesty  has  thus  replied  to 
all  the  different  accusations  by  which 
the  Russian  govenrnnent  labours  to 
justify  the  rupture  of  a  connection 
which  has  subsisted  for  agesi  with 
reciprocal  advantage  to  Great  Bri« 
uin  and  Russta*  and  attempts  to 
disguise  the  operation  of  that  ezer- 

^  influence  by  which  Russia  if 


driven  faito  unjust  hostilides  for  in* 
terests  not  her  own. 

The  Russian  declaration  proceedi 
to  annoimce  the  several  conditioni 
on  which  alone  these  hostilities  can 
be  terminated,  and  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  countries  rene%^ed. 

His  majesty  has  alrmdy  hadoc* 
easion  to  assert,  that  justn»  hss  in 
no  instance  been  denied  to  the 
claims  of  his  imperial  majesty's  sob- 
jects. 

The  termination  of  the  war  with 
Denmark  hts  been  so  anxiously 
sought  by  his  majesm  that  it  can* 
not  DC  necessary  for  his  majesty  to 
renew  any  professionis  upon  that 
subject.  But  his  majesty  is  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  emperor  of 
Russia's  present  amLiety  for  die 
completion  of  such  an  arrangement, 
with  his  Imperial  majesty's  recent 
refusal  to  contribute  his  good  offices 
for  effiectingit. 

The  requisition  of  his  imperial 
majesty  for  the  immediate  concln* 
ston,  by  his  majesty,  of  a  peace 
with  Fmnce,  is  as  extraordinny  id 
the  substance,  ai  it  is  offensive  ia 
the  manner.  His  majesty  has  at  no 
time  declined  to  treat  with  France, 
when  France  has  professed  a  will* 
ingness  to  treat  on  any  admissible 
basis.  And  the  emperor  of  Russia 
cannot  fail  to  remember,  that  &0 
last  negotiation  between  OrHt  BH- 
tain  and  Prance  wasbroken  off  apoli 


iesty  neitner  understands,  nor  will 
he  admit  the  pretension  of  die  em- 
peror of  Russia  to  dictate  the  tiM 
or  the  mode  of  hi*  majeity's  pieite 
negotiations  with  other  powers.  It 
never  will  be  endured  by  Ma  fliajcs- 
ty,  that  asiy  govemmeiit  ifaall  in* 
dftmiitfy  itsdf  for  the  hnimfiatiott 
of  subservieatty  to  France,  by  die 

adoption  of  an  Intultiiqt  ^^  f^" 
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tmptoty  tODC  towards  Great  Bri*  are  become  incalculably  more  va« 

tain.  luable  and  important  at  a  period 

His  majesty  proclaims  anew  those  when  the  maritime  power  of  Great- 

pnnclples  of  maritime  law,  against  Britain  constitutes  the  sole  remain- 

which  the  armed  neutrality,  under  ing  bulwark  against  theoverwheim- 

the  auspices  of  the  empress  Catha-  ing  usurpations  of  France ;  the  on* 

rxne»  was  originally  directed  ^'  and  ly  refuge  to  which  other  nations 

i^ainst  which  the  present  hostili'*  may  yet  resort,  in  happier  times, 

tiesof  Russia  are  denounced.  Those  for  assistance  and  protection* 
principles  have  been  recognised  and        When  the  opportunity  tor  peace 

acted  upon  in  the  hen  periods  of  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 

the  history  of  Europe ;  and  acted  shall  arrive,  bis  majesty  will  em* 

upon  by  no  power  with  more  strict*  brace  it  with  eagerness.    The  ar* 

ncss  and  severity  than  by  Russia  rauMnents  of  such  a  negotiation 

herself  in  the  reiga  of  the  empress  wilf  not  be  difficult  or  complicated^ 

Catharine.  -—His  majesty,  as  he  has  nothing 

Those  princi^es  it  is  the  right  to  concede,  so  he  ha$  nothine  to 

and  the  duty  of  his  majesty  to  require;   satisfied,  if  Russia  audi 

maintain :  against  every  confede-  manifest  a  disposition  to  return  to 

racy  his  majesty  is  determined,  un«  her  antient  feelings  of  friendship 

der  the  biasing  of  Divine  Frovi-  towards  Great  Bntain ;  to  a  just 

dence,  to  maintahi  them.    They  consideration  of  her  own  true  in^* 

have  at  all  times  contribut«fd  essen*  terests ;  and  to  a  sense  of  her  own 

tially  to  the  support  of  the  maritime  dignity  ad  an  independent  nation, 
jiower  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  they        Westminster,  Dec  18»  1807. 
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PmhBe  A€tt  passed  m  the  First  and  upon  malt  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 

aaiy  Scsdon  of  ibe  Third  Impirial  service  of  the  year  1807. 

FarHamgni.  An  act  for  continuing  and  grant* 

^umti^j  V,  xaxfit  ^^^^^  officcs,  and  personal  esutes» 

An  act  to  revive  and  make  per-  in  England  ^  and  certain  duties  on 

petual  and  to  amend  an  act,  made  sugar,  malt,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in 

in  the  42d  year  of  his  present  ma-  Great  Britain,  for  the  service  of 

jesty,  for  the  further  regulation  of  the  year  1807. 

the  trials  of  controvert^  elections  Fehruar  19^ 

or  returns  of  members  to  serve  in  ^ruary  i^ 

par&mient,  and  for  expediting  the  An  act  to  continue  during  the 

proceedings  felating  thereto.  present  war  and  until  1  year  afler 

the  termination  thereof  by  the  rati- 

Jaswaty  16.  fication  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of  peace,  an  act  made  in  the  44th  year 

10,500,000^1  by  loansor  excheouer  of  his  nresent  majesty,  for  empow* 

biUst  for  the  service  of  Gieat  bri*  ermg  his  maiesty  to  accept  the  $/^t^ 

tain  for  the  year  1807.  ▼ices  of  such  parts  of  his  militia 

forces  in  Ireland,  as  might  rolun* 

Jmuary  22.  tarily  offer  themselves  to  be  em« 

An  act  for  continuing  and  grant-  ployed  in  Great  Britain, 

ing  to  his  majesty  certain  duties  An  act  to  declare  that  eertam 

piovisions 
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provisicms  of  an  act  of  the  last 
sion  of  the  last  parliament*  entitled. 
An  act  to  permit  the  free  inter- 
change of  every  species  of  grain 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
shall  extend  to  grain  the  produce 
of  those  countries  only. 

An  act  to  condnue  for  the  term 
of  7  years  certain  acts  of  the  par- 
liament  of  Ireland,  for  preventing 
the  imporution  of  arms,  gunpow- 
der,  and  ammunitioni  and  the  male- 
kigy  removing,  selling,  and  keep- 
ing of  gunpowder,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, without  license* 

An  act  for  allowinj^  the  expor- 
tation annually  of  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  worsted  yam  to  Canada. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,000,000/.  by  treasury  bills  for 
the  service  of  Ireland  for  the  year 

IS07. 

An  act  to  authorize  his  majesty, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March  1808, 
to  make  regulations  respecting  the 
trade  and  commerce  to  and  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  act  to  abolish  certain  offices 
in  the  customs  of  Ireland  ;  and  to 
abolish « or  regulate  certain  other 
offices  therein. 

An  act  for  investing  certain  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  exa- 
mination of  accounts  and  expendi- 
ture relating  to  the  office  of  bar- 
rack-master general,  with  certain 
powers  and  authorities  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  such,  accounts 
and  expenditure. 

An  act  to  amend  several  acts,  for 
regulating  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections  or  returns  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  so  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  Ireland. 
.  An  act  to  continue  for  the  term 
of  7  years,  certain  acts  for  the  bet- 
ter prevention  and  punishment  of 
attempts  to  seduce  persons  serving 
in  his  majesty's  forces  by  sea  or  land 
"om  their  duty  and  allegiance  to 
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his  majesty,  or  to  incite  them  to 
mutiny  or  disobedience. 

March  16. 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty 
certain  inland  duties  of  excise  and 
taxes  in  Ireland,,  and  to  allow  cer- 
tain drawbacks  in  respect  thereof; 
in  lieu  of'  former  dunes  of  excise, 
taxes,  and  drawbacks. 

An  act  to  provide  more  effec- 
tually for  regulating  the  dravrbacks 
and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
sugar  from  Ireland;  and  for  al* 
lowing  British  plantation  sugar  to 
be  warehoused  in  Ireland^  until  the 
25th  day  of  March  1808. 

An  act  to  provide  for  regulating 
and  securing  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain rates  and  taxes  m  Ireland,  in 
respect  of  dwelling  houses,'  fire 
hearths,  windows,  male  servants, 
horses,  dogs,  and  carriages. 

An  act  to  allow  for  2  years,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  an 
additional  bounty  on  double  refined 
sugar,  and  to  extend  former  boun- 
ties on  otlier  refined  sugar  to  such 
as  shall  be  pounded,  crashed,  or 
broken;  and  to  allow  for  1  year 
certain  bounties  on  British  planta- 
tion raw  sugar  exported. 

An  act  for  repealing  so  much  of 
an  act,  rr^ade  in  the  9m  year  of  her 
late  majesty  queen  Anne,  as  vests 
in  the  South  Sea  company  or  cor- 
poration, by  the  said  act  erected, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  privilege  of 
carrying  on  trade  and  traffic  to  and 
from  any  part  whatsoever  of  South 
America,  or  in  the  South  Seas, 
which  now  are,  or  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be,  in  the  possession  of  his 
niajesty,  his  heirs  or  successors. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
14,200,000/.  by  way  of  annuities. 

March  23. 

An  act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion ;  and  for  the  better  pay- 

inent 
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ment  of  the  army  and  their  quar** 
tcrs. 

An  act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
majesty's  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore. 

An  act  for  continuing,  until  the 
Istday  of  August  J  808,  an  act  of 
thc4'5di  year  of  hts  present  majesty, 
for  allowing^  under  certain  restric- 
tions, the  bringing  a  limited  quan- 
tit7  of  coals,  culm,  or  cinders,  to 
London  and  Westminster,  by  in- 
land  navigation. 

March  25. 

An  act  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  duties  on  licenses  granted  to 
persons  in  Ireland  dealing  in  ex- 
ciseable  commodities. 

An  act  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade. 

jlffil  9. 

An  act  to  amend  several  act*  for 
regulating  and  securing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  on  paper,  made 
in  Ireland ;  and  to  make  perpetual 
so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  4<5th 
y^ar  of  his  present  majesty,  as  re- 
lates to  paper  hangings  printed  or 
stained  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  rectify  a  mistake  in  an 
act  made  in  the  l«st  session  of  par- 
liament, for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
settle  annuities  on  certain  branches 
of  die  royal  family < 

^/ri7  25- 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty^ 
until  the  29th  day  of  September 
1808,  a  duty  upon  malt  made  in 
Ireland,  and  upon  spirits  made  or 
distilled  in  Ireland,  and  to  allow 
certain  drawbacks  on  the  exporta- 
tion thereof.  *^ 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  25th 
day  of  March  1808,  and  from 
thence  until  the  end  of  the  then 
next  session  of  parliament,  an  act, 

1807. 
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made  in  the  44th  year  oFbis  present 
majesty's  reign,for  appointing  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  fees, 
gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emoju- 
ments  received  in  several  public  of- 
fices in  Ireland  ;  to  examine  into 
abuses  which  may  exist  in  the  same ; 
and  into  the  mode  of  receiving, 
collecting,  issuing,  and  accounting 
for  public  money  in  Ireland. 

An  act  to  declare,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  made  in  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  in  the  33d  year 
of  king  Henry  the  eighth,  relating 
to  servants'  wages,  shall  extend  to 
all  counties  of  cities  and  counties 
of  towns  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  by  way  of  annuities, 
for  the  service  of  Ireland. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  prize  money  arisine:  from  cap- 
tures made  by  sl)ips  othis  Sicilian 
majesty  in  conjunction  with  British 
ships,  to  the  Sicilian  envoy,  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  and  men  of  such 
ships;  and  also  the  payment  of 
money  arising  out  of  proceeds  of 
prizes  or  captures  made  by  any. 
other  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to 
foreign  states,  in  conjunction  witli 
his  majesty's  ships. 

An  act  for  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  fullers  earth,  fulling 
clay,  and  tobacco  pipe  clay,  to  any 
place  in  possession  ot  his  majesty. 
^  An  act  to  repeal  the  several  du- 
ties under  the  care  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  managing  the  stamp  da- 
ties  in  Ireland,  and  to  grant  new. 
and  additional  duties  in  neu  there- 
of; and  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  stamp  dutsQi  in  Ireland.  * 

An  act  for  enabling,  his  majesty, 
to  grant  the  palace  called  the  King's 
""House,  with  the  appurtenances,  si- 
tuate in  Greenwich  Park,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  to  the  commission- 
ers for  the  government  of  the  royal 
naval  asylum,  and  for  enabling  the 

(U)  said 
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commissfoners'to  appoint  a  eommetce,   and    navigation,  be- 

chaplain  to  officiate  therein.  tween  his  majesty  and  the  United 

•  An  act  to  suspend  for  IS  months  States  of  America ;.  and  for  em* 

so  mnch  of  an  act  of  the  2d  year  powering  his  maiestj  to  snspeodt 

of  king  James  the  first,  entitled  An  before  the  first  day  of  Marcn  one 

act  concerning  tanners,  curriers,  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight» 

shoemakers,    and   other  artificers  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts,  for 

occupying  the  cutting  of  leather,  such  period  as  his  majesty  may 

as  prohibits  the  regrating  and  in*  deem  expedient. 

grossing  of  oaken  bark.  An  act  to   indemnify   person.^ 

An  act  for  increasing  the  rates  who  have  advised  or  acted  under 

of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to  inn-  an  order  of  council  for  making 


keepers  and  others  on  quartering    gulations  with  respect  to  the  navi« 
coldiers.  gation  and  commerce  between  bis. 

An  act  for  charging  the  sum  of    majesty's  subjects  and  the  subjects 
12,000,000/.  part  of  die  loan  of    of  the  United  States  of  America. 
twelve  millions  two  hundred  thou-        An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
tand  pounds,  raised  for  the  service    three  millions  by  loans  or  exche« 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1807,    quer  bills,  for  the  service  of  Great 
upon  the  duties  of  customs  and     Britain  for  the  year  one  thousand 
excise,  granted  to  his  majesty  du-    eight  hundred  and  seven, 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  present        An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of  one 
war,  and  for  certain  periods  after    million    five    hundred     thousand 
the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty    pounds,  by  loans  or  exchequer  bOl  s, 
of  peace  ;  and  for  providing  a  sink-    for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  Jbi 
ing  fund  for  the  rcKiemption  of  the    the  year  one  thousand  eight  bus- 
4tOcks  or  funds  thereby  created.  dred  and  seven. 

An  act  for  the  further  regulating  r  /  ok 

the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  ma-  ''"v  ^• 

jesty's  navy.  ^    An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma» 

jesty  a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised 
^"v  '  •  by  lotteries. 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  fifth  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reco> 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  very  of  penalties  under  certain  acts, 
hundred  and  eight,  several  acts  for  made  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
granting  certam  rates  and  duties,  his  present  nrujesty,  for  seeming 
and  for  allowing  certain  drawbacks  the  rates  and  duties  in  Ireland  in 
andbountiei  on  goods,  wares,  and  respect  of  dwelling  houses,  fsre 
merchandise,  imported  into  and  hearths,  windows,  male  senrants, 
exported  from  Ireland.  horses,  dogs,  and  carriages ;  and 

T  f  m^  on  licenses  to  po-sons  deahng  in 

jM/y  17»  exciseable    commodities ;  and   on 

An  act  to  revive  and  continue,    paper  and  paper  hangings  f  and  to 

ontil  the  expiration  of  six  weeks    alter  the  condition  ofcertain  bond» 

after  the   commencement  of  the    to  be  given  by  brewers  in  Irefand. 

next  session  of  parliament,  three 

acts,  passed  in  tne  thirty-seventh,  Aupist  l . 

forty-nfth,  and  forty-sixtn  years  of       An  act  to  suppress  insurrections, 
his  majesty*s  reign,  for  carrying  in*    and  prevent  the  disturbance  cf  the 

to  execution  the  treaty  of  amity,    pubhc  peace  ia  Ireland. 

An 


J 
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An  act  to  repeal  certain  duties  then  next  session  of  pirltament,  the 

of  excise,  and  also  certain  stamp  importation  of  ceitnin  enumerated 

duties  in  Ireland,  and  to  grant  cer-  articles  into  the  British  colonies  on 

tain  new  stamp  duties  in  lieu  there-  the  continent  of  North  America^ 

of;  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating  from  the  United  States  of  America^ 

to  the  sump  duties  in  Ireland.  and  the  exportation  of  other  enu- 

An  act  to  grant  to  his  majesty,  meraied    articles   from  the  same 

until  the    fifth  day  of  July   one  colonies  to  the  said  States, 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight.  An    act    for  more    efFectuallf 

ceiia  n  duties  on  the  importation,  charging  public  accountants  with 

and  lo  alloxv  drawbacks  on  the  ex-  interest  upon  balances ;   and    for 

portation  of  certain  goods,  wares,  other  purposes  relating  to  the  pass- 

and   merchandise,  into  and  from  ing  of  public  accounts, 

Ireland.  An  act  to  enable  tlie  East  India; 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to  company    to    raise    money   upon 

appoint  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  bond,   instead  of  increasing  their 

chequer  for  the  time  being  in  Ire-  capitil  stock, 

land,  one    of  the    commissioners  An  act  to  continue,  until  the 

for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  '  first    day  of  June  one  thousand  , 

treasurer  in  England,  without  sa-  eight  hundred  and  ten,  and  from 

lary.  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 

An  act  to  enable  the  lords  com-  session  of  parliament,  and  amend 

missioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  an  act  of  the  forty-second  year  of 

to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on  the  ere-  his  present  majesty,  for  the  more 

dit  of  such  aids  or  supplies  as  have  effectual  administration  of  the  o£- 

been  or  shall  be  granted  by  parlia-  fice  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  such 

ment  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri-  parts  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex 

tain,  for  the  year  one   thousand  and  Surrej  as  lie  in  and  near  the 

eight  hundred  and  seven.  metropolis ;  and  for  the  more  ef- 

An  act  to  continue  until  the  first  fectual  prevention  of  felonies. 

day  of  June  one   thousai^d  eight  An  act  for  transferring  to  his 

hundred  and  eight,  an  ace  of  the  majesty    ceruin    possessions    and 

forty-fifth  year  of  his  present  ma-  rights  vested  in  the  Sierra  Leone 

jesty,  for  appointing  commissioners  company,  and  for  sliortening  the 

lo  inquire  into  the  public  expendi-  duration  of  tlie  said  company,  and 

ture,  and  the  conduct  of  the  public  for  preventing  any  dealing  or  traf* 

business  in    the    military  depart-  ficking  in  the  buying  or  selling  of 

xnents  therein  mentioned.  slaves  within  the  colony  of  Sierra 

Leone. 

-^HT*'  ^-  An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 

An  act  to  enable  the  trustees  of  grant  to  her  majesty  the  queen  a 

the  British  Museum  to  exchange,  capital  messuage,  called  Frogmore, 

sell,  or  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  and  divers  lands  and  hereditaments 

collections,  and  under  such  restrrc-  in  the  parishes  of  Nc%^  Windsor 

tions  as  are  therein  specified.  and  Old  Windsor,  in  the  county  of 

An  act  for  permitting,  until  the  Berks,  and  a  piece  of  land  in  Wy- 

twenty  fifth   day    of   March    one  rothsbury,  in  the  county  of  Bucks, 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine,  for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  if 

and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  her  majesty  and  the  princesses,  her 

five 
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five  younger  daughters,  or  any  of  An  act  for  en€Ottr»uf1g  the  ex* 

them,  shafi  so  long  live,  for  an^  in  portation  of  salt  from  Ireland, 

lieu  of  her  majesty's  present  terms  An  act  to  amend  an  act,  of  the' 

and  interest  therein ;  and  also  to  forty-sixth  year  of  his  maiesty,  for 

make  exchanges.  the  better  fegulation  of  the  office 

An  act  to  grant  certain  duties  on  of   receiver    general  of  the  post- 
calicoes,  muslins,  cotton  yam,  and  office  in  England, 
cotton  twist,  of  die  manufacture  of 

Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respective-  Aurusi  14. 

ly,  on  their  iroporuuion  into  either  >       l          '  j 

country  from  tlie  other,  according  An  act  for  the  speedy  complet- 

to  the  rc?;ul;itIons  contained  in  the  »ng  the  mditia  of  Great  Bnum, 

acts  for  the  union  of  Great  Britain  »"«!  increasing  the  same  under  cer- 

and  Ireland.  ^^*"  limitations  and  restrictions. 

An  act  to' explain  an  act,  of  tlie  ^  An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
forty-seventh  vear  of  his  present  ^^'^  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
maiesty,  for  enabling  the  Albion  treasury  bdls  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
fire  and  life  insurance  company  to  ^^Aud  for  the  year  one  thousand 
sue  in  the  name  of  their  secretary,  eight  hundred  and  seven, 
and  to  inrol  annuities.  An  act  for  enabling  bis  majesty 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  mih.riu 

forty-seventh  year  of  his   present  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 

maiesty,  for  enabling  the  Globe  in-  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 

surance  company  to  sue  in  the  name  An  act  for  more  effiijctually  *se- 

of  their  treasurer,  and  to  inrot  an-  curing  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 

nuities  traders. 

An  kct  to  explain  an  act,  of  the  .  An  act^for  suspending  the  opera- 

forty.seventh  year  of  his  present  tion  of  an  act  of  the  thirty-si^th 

majesty,  for  enabling  the  Pelican  year  of  his  present  majesty,  fr-  :  - 

life  insurance  company  to  sue  in  further    support  ^M    /.      :■ ; v  . 

the  name  of  their  secretary,  a..i  i.     ^^  ^''^Y'^  ''; ^-   7'        "-•-^   :' 

inrol  annuities.  '      -  -^'  '^^^^  ^  '  /  '''7  I'^^-r '^'^ '" 

t  .'  '^  -.   :  <ui  liiei  tiofv!.  Si)  tar  as  re- 

Auguii\^.  ia  c-  to  tlie  avoidance  of  benefices 

An  act    to    prevent    Improper  by  the  incur,  bents  thereof  having 

persons  from  having  arms  in  Ire-  accepted  augmented  curac.es. 

j^^j  An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma- 

An  act  for  allowing  a  certain  jesty  a  certain  sum  of  n^oney  out  of 

proportion  of  the  militia  in  Ireland,  the  consolidated  fund  ot  Great  Bn- 

voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his  ma-  tain,    and    for    applying     cerum 

jestr's  regular  forces.  moneys  there    menuoned  for  the 

An  actfor  increasing  the  militia  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 

of  Ireland,  under  certain  limiia-  eight  hundred  and  seven,  and  for 

tions  and  restrictions.  ^^rtlier  appropriating  the  supplies 

An  act  :or  allowing  a  certain  granted  m  this  session  of  parU- 

proportion  of  the  militia  in  Great  ment. 
Briuin  voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his 
majesty's  regular  forces. 
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five  younger  daughters,  or  any  of        An  act  for  encmira^ixfg  the  ci- 
thern, shall  so  long  live,  for  an^l  in  portation  of  salt  from  ireund. 
lieu  of  her  majesty's  present  terms        An  act  to  amend  an  act,  of  the' 
and  interest  therein  ;  and  also  to  forty-sixth  year  of  his  majesty,  for 
make  exchanges.  the  better  fegulation  of  tiie  office 

An  act  to  grant  certain  duties  on  of   receiver    general  of  the  post- 
calicoes,  muslinsy  cotton  yam,  and  office  in  England, 
cotton  twist,  of  the  manufacture  of 

Great  Britain  or  Irehmd  respective-  .  -  ^ 

ly,  on  their  iroporuition  into  either  -   Auguit 

country  from  tlie  other,  according  .    An  act  for  the  speedy  complct- 

to  the  rc??ul:ilio]is  contained  in  the  »nR  the  militia  of  Great  Briuin, 

acts  for  tiiC  union  of  Great  Britain  ^^^  increasing  the  same  under  cer- 

and  Ireland.  ^^*"  limitations  and  restrictions. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the        An  act  for  raising  the  sum  of 

fony.seventli  year   of  his  piescnt  fi^'<^  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 

majesty,  for  enabling  the  Albion  treasury  bills  for  the  service  of  lit- 

fire  and  life  insurance  company  to  ^''^}^^  ^or  the    year   onfc  thousand 

sue  in  the  name  of  their  secretary,  e»ght  hundred  and  seven, 
and  to  inrol  annuities.  An  act  for  enabling  bis  majesty 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  mihioiu 

forty-seventh  year  of  his   present  ^^^  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 

majesty,  for  enabling  tiie  Globe  in-  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 
surance  company  to  sue  in  the  name        An  act  for  more  efltBctually  »• 

of  their  treasurer,  and  to  inrot  an-  curing  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 

nuities.  traders. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  of  the        An  actJor  suspending  the  opera, 

forty-seventh  year  of  his  present  tion  of  an  act  of  the  thiity-siith 

majesty,  for  enabling  the  Pelican  year  of  his  present  majesty,  fr  •  - 

life  insurance  company  to  sue  in  further    support  «nd    /  . 

the  namfe  of  their  secretary,  a;  .i  <.  7   'r^^-'^'r^  v. :   ;n        .--rch     : 

inrol  annuities.  '    "  ■•-  -^-^  •--**  ^'•^^  '^^''"^  yxv:^--^'^  m 

^  .  •  V  ^   .  .ivi  r.ici  iiofd,  so  tar  as  re- 

August  13,  la  c-  lo  the  avoidance  of  benefices 

An  act    to    prevent    improper  by  the  incun  bents  thereof  ha\ing 

persons  from  having  arms  in  Ire-  accepted  augmented  curacies. 
|jmj^  An  act  for  granting  to  his  nia- 

An  act  for  allowing  a  certain  jesty  acertain  sumof  nx^neyoutof 

proportion  of  the  militia  in  Ireland,  the  consolidated  fund  ol  Great  Bn- 

voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his  ma-  tain,    and    for    applymg     certain 

jesty's  regular  forces.  moneys  there    mentioned  for  the 

An  actfor  increasing  the  mJlitia  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 

of  Ireland,  under  certain  limita^  eight  hundred  and  seven,  and  for 

tions  and  restrictions.  furtlier  appropriatmg  the  supp Ues 

An  act  ;or  allowing  a  certain  granted  m  this  session  of  parU- 

proportion  of  the  militia  in  Great  nient. 
Britain  voluntarily  to  enlist  into  his 
majesty's  regular  forces. 
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Public  Life  of  tbb  £arj«  of  Macahtmby. 


[Prom  his  unpublishej>  Writings  bj  John  Barlow^  F.  R.  S.] 


*'  /^  EOUGE  Earl  of  MA- 
Or  CARTNEY  was  (be.  only 
remaining  son  of  George  Macart- 
ney, and  the  only  male  descendant 
of  his  great-grandfather  Geoi^e  Ma- 
cartney  who  J   removing  into  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1649,  settled  near 
Bd^t  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  estate. 
This  ancestor  of  the  Earl  was  a  cap- 
tain of  horse,  surveyor  general  of 
the  province ofUlsterand^  in  th^year 
J678>«erved  the  office  of  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Antrim.  At  the  Re* 
volution  in  I688  he,  at  the  head  of 
his  troop,  proclaim^  king  William 
Qnd  queen  M^ry  gt  Belfast,  for  which 
he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  fly  into 
£ngland,  and  was  attainted  in  king 
James's  parliament,  held  at  Dublin 
in  1689)  but  being  restored,  on  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,  he  returned 
to   Belfast,   where    he    soon  after 
died.     By  his  will,    bearing  date 
April  2),  1691,  after  making  ample 
provision  for  his  younger  children, 
he   constituted  his  wife  executrix 
and  guardian  of  his  sons  Chichester 
and   Georgej   from  the    latter  of 


which  was  descended  the  late  earl 
of  Macartney. 

Greorge  Macartney,  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir,  was  born  the 
14th  May,  1737,  at  the  family  man- 
sion of  Lissanoure.  As  the  juve- 
nile years  of  most  individuals  in  the 
same  class  of  society  are  passed 
pretty  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  afford  but  little  that  can  be  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  record,  unless 
where  some  peculiarity  in  the  plan 
of  their  education  shall  appear  to 
have  given  a  peculiar  bias  to  future 
opinions  and  conduct,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  with  regard  to 
young  Macartney,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  life  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  a  clergyman^  whose 
library,  consisting  chiefly  of  works 
in  theology,  was  but  scantily  sup- 
plied with  books  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  are  usually  most  captivating 
to  youthful  minds.  It  seems  how- 
ever that  he  had  a  curious  collection 
of  tracts  on  heraldry,  genealogy^ 
and  chroAolog}',  subjects  that  are 
but  little  calculated  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  boy  ;  but  Macartney's 
4  2  fondue^  s 
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fondness  for  books  led  him  imper- 
ceptibly, from  want  of  others,  to 
tlie  study  of  such  as  were  to  be  had  ^ 
and  to  the  early  exercise  of  his  me- 
mory on  those  subjects,  he  used  to 
attribute  Ui  a  great  degree,  the  pe- 
culiar retentive  faculty  for  which 
through  every  part  of  his  future  life 
he  was  distinguished.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  pro- 
ceeded master  of  arts  there  in  1/59. 
From  Dublin  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  entered  of  the  society  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  form- 
ed '  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.Dod\*'cll,  Mr.  Bacon,  and  many 
other  characters  then  rising  into  emi- 
nerJce  ;  but,  having  no  intention  to 
study  the  law  with  a  view  to  prac- 
tice in  that  profession,  he  remained 
there  but  a  short  period  before  he 
had  completed  his  arrangements  for 
making  the  tour  of  Europe,  on  which 
he  was  resolved  to  pass  a  few  years 
«)f  his  early  life,  in  order  to  collect, 
by  his  own  observations  and  the  re- 
.ports  of  others  on  the  spot,  what- 
ever information  was  to  be  procured 
as  to  the  physical  strength  and  the 
resources  of  the  several  states  of 
that  continent,  and  the  character  and 
politics  of  their  respective  courts. 
This  knowledge,  added  to  that  of 
the  jprinciples  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, he  considered  as  the  essen- 
tial preparatives  for  the  career  of  a 
public  life  which  he  already  had  in 
Tiew,  and  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  commence  by  endeavouring 
to  procure  a  seat  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
aeveral  young  noblemen  of  distin- 
guished families  and,  among  others, 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Fox  (the  eldest  son 
•f  the  first,  and  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Holland)  whom  he  had 
4n  (^^rtunity  of  serving  isk  a  man« 


ner  so  essential  to  himself  and  h!i 
connections,  that  he  was  ever  af- 
terwards honored  witli  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  tlie  old  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland,  and  with  the  friend- 
ship of  all  the  younger  part  of  the 
family. 

'*  Tlie  romantic  country  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  i^nhappy  and  con- 
tented lot  of  its  inhabitants  at  that 
time,  were  so  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Macartney,  who  to  his 
other  accomplishments  added  a  tasts 
for  poetry  and  music,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  remnrn  therefor  some  time. 
At  Geneva  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney,  who  invited  him  to  his  house, 
in  which  he  passed  several  daysgreatly 
delighted  with  the  society  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  with  whom  on  his 
return  to  Europe  he  is  supposed  to 
have  kept  up  a  correspondence ;  this 
indeed  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cap* 
tain  Robert  Jephsoo  to  Sir  George 
Macartney,  in  the.  year  177^ >  re- 
questing him  to  send  a  copy  of  his 
tragedy  of  Braganza  to  M.  Voltairr, 
'*  whom,*'  he  observes,  *'  you  hare 
''  cultivated  more  than  any  of  oar 
"  countr}'men  since  his  retirement  ;** 
and  he  further  adds,  "  I  cannot  so 
"  entirely  suppress  tlie  partiality  of 
*'  an  author  as  not  to  wish  you  may 
*'  add  a  word  or  two  of  undue  indu- 
''  ence  to  your  old  acquaintance  o( 
<<  Ferney,  to  reooauoeiMi  the  play  to 
**  his  perusal.*' 

**  On  his  return  to  England  he 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Holland 
family,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Sand- 
wich, then  secretary  of  state  fyr  the 
northern  department  \  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  speedily  concluded 
by  these  two  friends  to  bring  him 
into  parliament  for  the  borough  ot 
Midburst,  afterwards  represented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Fox.  About  this  time 
the  affairs  of  Aussia  bad  assuaged  a 
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very  irtteresting  aspect  for  all  Eu- 
rope.   The  succcess  of  an   unex- 
pected revolution  which  had  placed 
a  woman  not  less  extraordinary  for 
talent  than  ambition  on  the  throne^ 
more  perhaps  through  accident  than 
design,  gave  fresh  energy  to  a  na- 
tion,   which     had     hitherto    been 
scarcely  considered  to  hold  a  place 
among  civilized  states,  and  caused 
her  as  Mr.  Macartney  observes,  **  no 
''  longer  to  be  gazed  at  as  a  distant 
"  glimmering  star,  but  as  a  great 
'*  planet  that   had  obtruded   itself 
into  our  system «  whose  place  was 
yet  undetermined,  but  whose  mo- 
tions must  powerfully  affect  tliose 
"  of  every  otlier  orb.*'    To  Engl  and, 
ill  particular)  an  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia was  desirable  on  many  consider- 
ations, and  especially  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.    In  fact,  a  treaty 
of  commerce  had  for  some  years  be- 
fore engaged  the  attention  of  the 
British  government ;    but    neither 
the  ministerial  talents  of  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  under  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  nor  the 
diplomatic  skill  and  good  humour  of 
Mr.  Keith,  though  a  convivial  fa- 
vourite of  the  unfortunate  Peter, 
nor  the  weight  and  splendor  of  the 
earl  of  Buckinghamshire  at  the  court 
of  Catharine,  had  been  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  least  progress  to- 
u-ard«  a  treaty  either  of  commerce 
or  fiance  with  the  Russian  cabinet. 
The  old  treaty  of  commerce  of  1734 
had  long  expired  by  its  own  limita- 
tion,  yet  the  empress   Elizabeth, 
though  unwilling  to  renew  it,  had 
acquiesced  in  a  continuation  of  the 
regulations  thereby  established ;  but 
Catharine  at  a  very  early  period  of 
her  reign  manifested  a  disposition 
less  favourable  to  British  commerce. 
Scarcely  indeed  was  she  seated  on 
the   throne   till   a  Bat  refusal  was 
given  to  Lord  Buckingham,  on  the 
|round  that  it  was  not  intepded  to 


enter  into  any  exclusive  engage- 
ment with  any  particular  power. 

"  Under  diese  circumstances  it 
occurred  to  Lord  Holland,  who  im* 
mediately  suggested  the  idea  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  that  the  various  acquire- 
ments of  Mr.  Macartney  might  be 
employed  to  more  advantage  to  the 
public  and,  perhaps,  with  all  tiie 
success  that  was  wished,  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersbourg,  than  by  a  seat  in 
parliament.  His  knowledge  of 
European  politico  alone  fitted  him 
for  the  undertaking  ;  but  a  gracefiil 
person,  with  great  suavity  of  man- 
ners, a  conciliating  disposition  and 
winning  address  were  considered  as 
no  slight  recommendations  at  a  fe- 
male court,  where  such  accomplish- 
ments, it  was  fair  to  conclude,  might 
work  their  way,  when  great  but  un- 
accommodating talents  alone  would 
prove  ineffectual.  Accordingly,  on 
the  22d  August,  1 764,  Mr.  Macart- 
ney^was  appointed  envoy  extraordi- 
nary to  the  empress  of  Russia ;  and 
having  furnished  his  mind  from  the 
public  records  with  all  that  had  been 
done,  attempted  and  failed,  since 
the  tirst  intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country,  he  took 
leave  in  the  mouth  of  October,  and 
on  this  occasion  received  from  his 
Majesty  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
Early  in  November  he  set  out  upon 
his  mission,  arrived  at  PetersbouiK 
in  December,  and  on  the-  i  \  th  Ja- 
nuary, 1 7 05,  had  his  first  audience 
of  the  empress. 

"  From  the  Earl  of  Buckingham* 
shire  he  received  the  most  polite  at- 
tentions, and  was  lodged  in.  his 
house  during  the  short  time  his 
Lordship  remained  in  St.  Peters- 
bourg.  This  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  leading  plans  and  politics 
of  the  court,  and  the  weight  and 
character  of  the  principal  persona 
V^itb  whom  hQ  would  have  to  aego« 
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tiate.  Tiie  chancellor  and  vice« 
chancellor  were  represented  bj  Lord 
Bucks  as  men  wholly  incapable  of 
directing  the  affairs  of  so  great  a  na- 
tion :  that  the  former  had  no  real 
friendship  for  England,  and  that  if 
any  point  could  be  obtained  from  him 
favourable  to  its  interests,  it  would 
not  be  determined  by  bis  inclination, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  sovereign's 
orders ;  that  Mr.  Panln,  governor 
of  the  grand  duke  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  seemed  better  quali- 
fied than  most  of  the  Russian  mi- 
nisters to  hold  the  first  place^  and 
that  he  shared  the  confidence  of  the 
empress }  but  that  Catharine  her- 
self, from  all  the  observations  he 
could  make,  and  from  all  the  lights 
he  could  obtain,  was^  in  point  of 
talent,  information,  and  application 
to  business,  greatly  superior  to  every 
body  in  that  country ;  that  however 
her  life  was  a  mixture  of  trifling 
amusements  and  intense  application 
to  the  concerns  of  her  government, 
which,  from  difHculties  industriously 
thrown  in  her  way  as  well  as  from 
the  variety  of  schemes  all  set  in  mo- 
tion at  once,  had,  as  yet,  produced 
litt'e  or  no  effect;  that  her  plans 
were  numerous  and  extensivci  but 

greatly  inadequate  to  her  means. 
y  one  scheme  she  proposed  to  raise 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  tobacco  to 
■apply  the  French  market ;  another 
was  to  open  a  commerce  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  by  Russian  mer« 
chc*nt  ships :  her  navy  was  to  be 
increased;  manufactures  of  silk, 
cloth,  lace,  linen,  and  porcelatne  to 
be  brought  all  at  once  to  the  highest 
possible  perfection ;  the  govern- 
ment, the  laws,  the  manners,  and 
the  very  disposition  of  the  nation 
were  to  be  changed :  these  and 
many  others  were  all  to  be  under- 
taken at  once,  in  a  coimtry  where 
•very  innovation  waj  unpopular,  by 
means  of  ignorant,  indigent,  and 


corrupt  counsellorSj  ffn  indblent 
people,  averse  from  all  manofK* 
ture,  and  more  averse  from  the  sea, 
a  mutinous  army,  and  an  exhamled 
treasury;  the  sovereign  hampered 
likewise  by  the  obligations  she  had 
recently  received,  to  which,  rnhd, 
she  owed  her  throne,  msable  to  get 
rid  of  many  of  those  about  her, 
whose  characters  and  mean  ablfitiei 
she  could  not  but  despise,  subject 
to  plots  and  continual  rourmun  froiD 
the  distinguished  favcwa  she  lavished 
on  count  Gregory  OrloiF,  who  was 
so  much  considered  as  an  vpstait 
that  all  but  his  own  frmilyliated 
him,  and  none  more  invetentelj 
than  those  engaged  with  him  in  the 
late  revolution,  whose  plans  weft 
ruined  by  his  mismapagemeot  or 
treachery;  thus shoated,  Catharios 
had  hitherto  scarcely  ventured  to  act 
for  herself* 

"  In  this  posture  of  afiain  noaoH 
guine  hope  conld  be  entertained  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  Russia  from 
so  many  grand  projects  to  a  conh 
mercial  treaty  with  £ngland,  which 
was  the  principal  object  of  Sir  Geoiige 
Macartney's  mission.  It  required 
however  but  little  consideratioofrom 
one  of  his  sagacity  in  what  (joarter 
he  should  begin  his  plan  of  open- 
tions.  He  waited  on  Mr.  Pania  vfao 
received  him  with  great  civility,  and  I 
appointed  the  third  day  after  for  bii 
first  public  audience.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  addressed  her  Imperial  , 
Majesty  in  a  sf^eech  of  some  length, 
in  which,  after  declaring,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  his  master,  tbt  | 
sincerest  assurances  of  his  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  person,  and  con- 
stant zeal  for  her  interests,  he  adds, 
'"  and  forgive  me,  madam,  if  here  1 
"  express  my  ovk-n  particular  satis- 
"  fsiction  in  having  been  chosen  fo^ 
"  so  pleasiugi  so  important  an  enj- 
*'  ployment.  By  this  means  I  shall 
*♦  have  the  happiness  of  more ncarir 

«'  contemplai"* 
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cotttemplatiog  those  extraordiuaiy 
'*  accomplishments^  those  heroic 
"  virtaes^  which  make  you  the  de« 
"  light  of  that  half  of  the  globe  over 
"  which  you  reigDj  atid  which  ren- 
"  der  you  the  admisation  of  the 
"  other."  To  this  speech  her  Im- 
perial Majesty  condescended  to  de- 
liver personally^  and  not  as  usual 
through  her  chancellor,  an  extem- 
porary reply^  in  a  manner  so  gra- 
cious that  it  was  not  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  her  courtiers  and  the 
rest  of  his  diplomatic  brethren.  On 
the  same  day  the  £arl  of  Bucking** 
hamshire  had  his  audience  of  leave. 

*'  8ir  Gtoorge  lost  no  occasion  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Panin^  whom  he  soon  discovered  to 
be  not  only  gainister  fojr  foreign  af- 
fairs, but,  in  fact,  sole  minister  of 
the  Russian  empire,  and  high  in  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  Catharine ) 
that  his  political  notions  coincided 
exactly  with  her  oWn;  that  he  firmly 
supported  all  her  opinions  and  her 
projects  against  every  opposition; 
that  his  character  for  honesty  and 
integrity  was  unimpeachable ;  that 
he  was  proof  against  corruption,  but 
immeasurably  obstinate,  and  inflexi- 
bly attacihed  to  his  own  and  his  mis- 
tress's opinions  j  that  his  genius^ 
though  not  of  the  most  brilliant  cast, 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  m«« 
chanicai  man  of  business,  in  which, 
if  he  proceeded  slowly,  he,  at  least, 
moved  steadily;  but  that,  when 
once  put  out  of  the  track  he  had  worn 
for  hinoself,  or  worn  for  him  by 
ethers,  he  was  infinitely  embar- 
rassed and  unable  to  proce^ ;  that 
he  had  therefore  adopted  certain 
fixed  notions,  and  formed  n  system 
for  his  conduct  which,  on  most  oc- 
casions^ he  adhered  to  with  almost 
invincible  obstinacy.  "  Of  a  suspi- 
*'cious  nature  dreading  a  surprise! 
*'  he  takesupanns,*'  says  Sir  Georgej 
"  on  the  slightest  noise>  and  makes 
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a  parade  of  exercise  to  shdw  he  is 
''  prepared." 

'^  To  conciliate  the  firiendshtp  tlnd 
to  rivet  the  good  opinion  of  this 
wary  statesman.  Sir  George  Macart- 
ney took  care  to  employ  all  his  ad- 
dress ;  and  he  bad  the  satisfaction  to 
perceive  that  his  endeavors  had  not 
been  exerted  in  vain.  An  intimacy 
sprang  np  between  them,  such  as  is 
not  often  the  thiit  of  a  ministerial 
intercourse ;  for,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long,  arduous,  and  painful  ne- 
gotiations with  the  court  of  Russia ^ 
he  was  at  all  times  distinguished  by 
Mr.  Panin  with  unequivocal  marks 
of  his  high  esteem  and  particular  Re- 
gard. This  gentleman  used  fre- 
quently to  speak  in  terms  of  admi- 
ration of  the  various  acquirements 
and  extensive  knowledge  in  so  young 
a  man  as  Sir  George  then  was ;  to 
acknowledge  freely  the  advantage  he 
had  derived  from  his  information 
respecting  the  several  courts  of 
£urope,  and  even  on  points  regard- 
ing xtussia,  particularly  on  that  of 
its  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  a 
general  view  of  which  it  seems  Sir 
George  had  drawn  up  and  put  into 
his  hands  for  his  own  private  use. 

"  Thus  having  laid  the  solid  foun* 
darionof  a  good  understanding  with 
the  Russian  minister,  he  ventured 
to  open  the  grand  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, namely,  the  concluding  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce 
with  die  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  empress  of  Russia.  Mr.  Panin 
heard  what  he  had  to  say  with  great 
attention,  and  in  return  disclosed  to 
him  the  projects  he  had  conceived 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  bis  coun- 
try, to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  added  his  whole  life  should  be 
devotedf  His  hrst  and  great  object^ 
he  observed,  was  to  effectuate  a 
confederacy  of  the  northern  powers, 
of  which  Rustiia  was  to  be  the  heart 
and  centre  5  that  one  great  step  to- 
wards 
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wards  this  end  was  the  plan  of  mak-  of  commerce  would  grow  with  It 
ing  a  common  cause  with  England  passibus  aquis, 
and  Denmark  for  the  total  annihila-  '•  From    this    conversation  Sir 
tion  of  the  French  interest  in  Swe-  (rcorge   was  sufficiently   aware  of 
den  ;  that  for  this  purpose  it  would  the  difficulties  he  should  have  to  en- 
be  necessary  to  gain  a  majority  in  counter  in  the  progress  of  his  nego- 
the  diec  of  Stockholm,  and  preser\'e  tiation,  as  it  would  embrace  other 
it  by  a  subsidiary  treaty  5  that  money  points  which  did  not  depend  on  him. 
would  be    necessary,    and   that  if  In   fact,  every  subsequent  confer- 
lEngland  came  into  his  plans  she  ence  opened    with    Sweden,    was 
must  either  pay  liberally  or  not  at  all.  closed  with    Sweden.     Mr.  Panin 
ThatRussiahadjust  concluded  a  new  declared  that  he  had  already  spent 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Denmark,  two  hundred  thousand  roubles  in  his 
by  one  article  oi  which  a  war  with  Swedish  projects,  for  which,  in  other 
Ttirkey  was  made  a  cams  faderis,  respects,  he  had  spared,  as  much  as 
That  when  that  event  should  hap-  possible,    the     imperial    iiieasure, 
pen  Denmark  bound  herself  to  pay  Knowing  that  economy  was  most 
to  Russia  a  subsidy  of  five  hundred  agreeable  to  his  mistress,  avarice,  as 
thousand  roubles  a  year  by  quarterly  Sir  George  observes,  being  perba^xs 
payments  J  and,   by  a  most  secret  the  second  passion  of  her  soul.    The 
article  she  promised  to  disengage  next  point  was  the  Turkish  clause, 
berself,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  all  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  con- 
French  connections ;    and  to  enter  duct  of  England,   who  had  taken 
into  all  the  views  of  Russia  in  the  notice  of  a  projet  for  a  treaty  of  al- 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the  consti-  liance  which  bad  been  sent  to  Lon- 
tution  of  which  however  it  was  not  don  in  the  lime  of  Lord  Bucking- 
intended  to  make  any  alteration  j  hanishire,  and  could  not  forbear  ob- 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  au-  serving,  that  if  England  was  smcere 
thority  was  to  remain  the  same,  and  *n  her  professions  she  would  hardly 
^eprivileges  of  the  people  preserved  have  deviated  from    the   common 
wthout  violation.    He  dwelt  on  the  rules  of- politeness   established  be- 
ardent  desire  the  empress -had  ex-  tween  courts:    that   Russia  havintr 
pressed  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  offered  a  scheme  oould  not,  when 
Great  Britain,  as  the  surest  means  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  Eng- 
of  disappointing  the  views  of  the  land,   be  any  longer  amused  with 
coun>   of    Vieima   and  Versailles,  new  assurances  without  wounding 
agninst  which  she  was  irritated  with  her  own  dignity.    To  this  Sir  George 
uncommpn  resentment  ;    but   thaj:  observed,  that  his  predecessor  bad 
this  alliance  could  only  be  brought  proposed  certain   alterations  which 
to  a  happy  conclusion  by  England's  had  been  rejected  by  Russm,  and 
first  assenting  tohisSwedi^i  project,  that  the  inflexibility  of  tho  court  of 
which  he  took  care  to  hint  would  St.  Petersbourg  in  insisting  on  what 
require  considerable  expense  j  and  she  knew  to  be  inadmissible,  left 
that  she  would  also  s^ree,  by  a  se-  them  little  cause  to  complain  of  a 
cret  article,  to  pay  a  subsidy  in  case  want  of  good  breeding  j    that  be 
of  a  Turkish  war,  as  Denmark  had  would  furnish  him  in  a  day  or  two 
done.     If  on  these  grounds  England  with  a  counter-pmjct,  provided  he 
consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  would  abandon  the  l^kish  clause, 
plliauce^  he  observed  that  the  treaty  which  he  knew  England  would  ne- 
♦ ,                   '       .        '  t?f 
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ter  agree  to  insert  in  any  treaty. 
But  he  saw  that  every  eti'ort  was  in 
vain ;  in  vain  did  he  urge  the  un* 
reasonableness  of  expecting  any  sub*- 
sidy  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  that  ah 
alliance  on  an  equal  footing  would 
be  more  safe  as  well  as  more  ho- 
norable for  both  nations.  But  Panin 
swore  by  every  thing  sacred,  tliat 
while  he  was  minister,  Russia  should 
never  make  a  treaty  of  defensive  al- 
liance with  any  power  u[)on  earth 
by  which  a  war  with  Turkey  was 
excluded  from  being  a  casus  f^deris. 
In  short,  it  was  sutficienlly  obvious, 
that  the  Turkish  clause,  inserted  ei- 
ther in  the  body  of  the  treaty,  or  in 
a  secret  artick%  would  be  a  sine  qua 
«o»  in  every  negotiation  he  might 
have  to  open  with  tlie  court  of  Rus- 
sia. This  point  indeed  was  estab-f 
lished  by  the  discovery  he  made  of 
a  treaty  which  had  actually  been 
concluded  with  Prussia,  in  which 
Frederic  had  agreed  to  the  Turkish 
clause  on  condition  that  Russia 
should  make  no  alliance  with  any 
other  power  bat  on  the  same  terms, 
and  count  de  Soms,  tlic  Prussian 
envoy,  had  orders  to  remonstrate, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  against  any 
treaty  that  sliould  be  concluded  con- 
trary to  this  condition. 

"  The  project  of  buying  a  majo- 
rity in  the  diet  of  Sweden  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  the  PVcnch 
interest,  appeared  to  Sir  George 
Macartney  to  be  less  objectionable 
than  the  Turkish  clause,  though  he 
felt  the  impolicy  of  England  squan- 
dering money  in  that  couniiy ; 
•*  that  by  augmenting  their  treasury 
we  ahould  make  money  cheap  and 
goods  dear ;  thatas  wesold  littleand 
bought  much  from  the  Swedes, 
the  price  of  their  commodities 
"  would  be  raised ;  and  thus  tlxe  po- 
*'  iitical  measure  of  granting  a  sub- 
'*  sidy  would  become  highly  and 
"  perpetually   detriment^   to  ou^ 
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'*  commerce."  The  consideratioa 
however  of  destroying  the  influence 
of  the  French  with  the  Northern 
Powers  wa»  an  object  in  which  Sir 
George  had  less  ditficulty  to  promise 
the  co-operation  of  his  government; 
and,  in  this  respect,  his  private  feel- 
ings kept  pace  with  his  public  duty. 
He  liad  seen  enough  of  Frenchmen, 
in  his  travels  through  Europe,  ta 
impress  on  his  mind  no  very  fa- 
vorable opinion  either  of  their  mo- 
ral or  political  character,  and  it  doet 
not  appear  that  he  ever  found  reason 
to  alter  that  opinion. 

"  Well  assured  therefore  that,  by 
urging  his  court  toaccede  to  the  latlei 
ot  the  two  obiitacles  to  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  c'oni- 
merce,  he  siiould  greatly  facilitate 
the  conclusion  of  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, several  sums  of  money  were, 
at  his  recommendation,  applied  for 
tlie  purpose,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Mr.  Panin's  wishes,  who  fre- 
quently and  severely  took  occasion 
to  reriect  on  the  parsimony  of  Eng- 
land. Still  however  the  progress 
made  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  was 
very  slow,  and  he  saw,  from  the 
mode  of  conducting  business  at  tho 
court  of  Russia, that  importunity  and 
perseverance  were  the  politician*^ 
only  weajxjns.  In  fact,  the  delay 
and  procrastination  of  the  college  of 
commerce,  arising  not  merely  from 
the  want  of  method  and  gross  igno** 
ranee,  but  from  the  ill  dispositions 
and  intention?*  oi  some  of  the  com- 
missioners, determined  him,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  it  out  of  their  hands, 
that  the  arrangement  might  tiaaliy 
be  settled  between  Mr.  Panin  and 
himself.  This  gentleman,  out  of 
pure  friendship,  assented  with  great 
good  nature  to  the  proposal,  pro- 
vided there  should  be  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  empress,  although 
he  could  not  forbear  complaining 
that  iie  had  the  whole  weight  of  fo- 
reign 
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leign  a^irs  on  his  shotildersi  and 
DO  person  of  capacity  to  assist  him, 
fai  whom  he  could  trust.  Catharine^ 
who  was  well  aware  of  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  members  of  the  com« 
inercial  college,  to  tnnsact  a  biisi« 
ness  of  this  nature,  wishing  to  ob- 
lige thb  £ngHsh  minister,  yet  willing 
to  save  appeartinces,  suggested  a 
middle  path ;  she  proposed  that 
count  Panin  should  settle  the  points 
'With  the  British  minister,  .and  that 
the  commissioners  should  be  in- 
vested with  full  powers  to  sign  the 
treaty.  The  coromissoners  however 
were  exasperated  at  the  affront 
which  they  conceived  was  thus  put 
Upon  them  }  angry  at  their  own  in<» 
iignificance,and  angry  at  Sir  George 
for  having  discovered  it^  they  soon 
began  to  manifest  all  that  kind  of 
tnalice  which  little  minds  delight  in. 
Their  resentment  broke  out  on  a 
fKirticuiar  occasion  in  the  conduct  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  to  whom  the 
empress  had  given  orders  to  invite 
all  the  foreign  ministers  to  dine  with 
her  on  the  anniversary  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  The  court  was 
at  this  time  at  the  camp,  and  the 
entertainment  was  given  there.  The 
vice-chancellor  taking  advantage  of 
the  distance  and  the  confusion  that 
might  possibly  be  supposed  to  result 
from  that  circumstance,  contrived 
to  leave  Sir  George  Macartney  out  of 
the  invitation,  who,  being  '  thus 
jH>intedly  neglected^  conceived  it 
would  be  most  consistent  with. his 
official  character  not  to  go  to  court 
that  day.  His  absence  was  taken 
tery  particular  notice  of  by  the  em* 
{>ie&s,  but  to  prevent  its  making  a 
wrong  imprei»bion  he  contrived  to 
let  her  know  the  reason  of  tt.--«- 
Having  taken  this  step,  on  the  Sun- 
^y  following  be  went  to  court, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  complete  tri- 
nmph  in  wiuiessing  the  mortiiica- 
iQ  of  thoie  wboJbad  put  in  prac* 


ticethdr  little  arts  of  revcngtfi  Hit 
empress  singled  him  out  and  distin^ 
guished  him  in  a  very  eatfaordioaiy 
manner  both  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening :  aU  the  foreign  minis* 
ters  were  present,  hot  he  was  die 
only  one  she  did  the  honor  of  ad* 
dressing  on  that  day. 

'*  After  a  close  negotiation  of  four 
months  the  treaty  of  commerce  wai 
brought  to  a  eonclusioD,  on  sucii 
equal  and  impartial  terms  as  neither 
party>  it  was  hoped,  would  after* 
wards  find  reason  to  repent  of;  sod 
in  this  confidence  the  duration  of  ^ 
treaty  was  extended  to  twenty  jetn. 
The  terms  obtained  on  the  part  of 
£ngland  were,  in  fiicti  more  advan* 
tageous  than  his  nugesty*8  ministen 
had  ventured  to  hope  he  would  he 
able  to  procure,  and  such  as  the 
merchants  concerned  in  the  trade 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  ss« 
tisiied  with.     Reflecting  then^brs 
on  the  difficulties  be  had  experi* 
enced,  and  on  the  uncertainty  of  I 
convulsive    govemmeot,    he    vas 
anxio|is  to  seise  the  advanti^e  which 
the  moment  offered,  and  which,  if 
once  lost,  might  not  easily  be  reco* 
vered,  and  signed  the  treaty;  not 
doubting  the  approbation  of  J^s  n» 
jesty*s  ministers  for  having   done 
more  than  they  expected,  andsc- 
complished  that  which  three  former 
ministers  at  this  court  had  not  bees 
able  to  effect.     He  did,  in  £M,  re- 
ceive a  letter  dated  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, written  by  direction  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  then  secretary  of  state 
for, the  northern  department,  ac* 
knowledging    the    receipt  of  tba 
treaty  which,   it  was  stated,  wai 
very  agreeable  to  bis  grace,  &^  veM 
as  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  mi'' 
nisters ;  00  objection  was  then  taken 
at  his  having  signed  it :    bat  ia  > 
subsequent  letter,  dated  the  27th  of 
the*  same  month,  he  is  informed  bf 

the  duke'i;  same  seccetary,  that  be  if 
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•xtremery  concerned  not  to  be  able 
to  send  him  a  confirniatton»of  those 
hopes,  which  his  fornier  letter  had 
given,  that  his  treaty  and  his  con« 
duct  would  meet  with  general  ap" 
probation:  for  that,  upon  a  tho- 
roa^  examination  of  it,  a  very  ma- 
teria objection  had  appeared.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  duke  himself 
informs  him  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  highly  dissattshed,  that 
he  should  have  taken  upon  him- 
ielf,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  commerce  before  he 
had  sent  it  over  for  his  majesty *s  ap* 
probation. 

"  The  objection  which  his  ma^* 
jesty*s  ministers    were  pleased   to 
make  to  the  treaty  appears  princi- 
pally to  have  lain  against  the  follow- 
ing expression,  whicU  makes  part  of 
a  clause  in  the  fourth  article,  "  Ejl 
reciprocity  deVaetede  navigation  de 
ta  Grande  Bretagne.**   These  words 
it  seems,  they  considered  not  only  as 
a  reservation  in  ^vor  of  Russia,  but 
as  an  infringement  on  the  act  of  na* 
vigatton,  to  the  very  name  of  which 
the  Duke  tells  him  this  country  is 
enthusiast,  and  the  mention  of  it 
therefore  is  carefully  avoided  in  all 
treaties*    Sir  George  acknowledges 
that  be  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  * 
objection  that  might   probably  be 
made ;    but,    when    he  considered 
that,  by  admitting  the  reservation 
in  £ivor  of  Russia  (of  which  he  knew 
•he  could  make  no  use)  he  had  ob- 
tained an  equality  of  duties  upon  ex*- 
ports,  which  neither  his  majesty's^ 
ministers    nor   the  merchants  had 
hoped  for  j  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
our  trade  with  Russia  being  a  trade 
of  necesiity  on  our  part,  she  would 
^rant   no  other  terms;  liaving  al- 
ready been  threatened  that  if  the 
treaty    was   not    signed   an  ukase 
woald  be  issued,  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish ^tory  would  be  deprived  of 
their  privileges,  and  put  upon  the 


same  footing  as  other  traders;  know*' 
mg  also  that  the  favorite  and  the  mi* 
nister  were  on  the  worst  terms,  and 
that  if  Orloff  got  the  better  of  Pa-* 
nin  there  was  an  end  to  the  treaty 
for  ever;  having  moreover  ascer« 
tained,  that  the  merchants  who  are 
always  the  first  to  complain,  were 
highly  satisfied  with  the  terms  he 
had  procured ;  feeling  likewise,  as 
well  as  the  Dukeof  Grafton,  that 
those  merchants  were  enthusiasts  to 
the  very  name  of  the  navigaticm  ttct^ 
yet  made  no  objection  to  the  word- 
ing of  the  fourth  article  ;  and  see« 
ing  the  absolute  necessity  of  brings 
ing  the  treaty  to  an  immediate  con** 
elusion,  armed  as  he  was  with  fiill 
powers,  he  ventured  to  judge  of 
that  necessity.  On  thesO'  grounds, 
and  in  the  temper  of  the  court,  at 
that  time  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
parsimony  of  England  in  regard  to 
Sweden,  and  trembling  for  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  delay,  he  thought 
it  most  expedient  on  every  consi- 
deration to  sign  the  treaty,  **  pre- 
"  ferring,"  as  he  observes,  "  the 
"  public  service  to  his  own  private 
**  security,  and  daring  a  fault  which 
*'  he  thought  success  might  convert 
"  into  a  virtue.'* 

*'  Among  other  motives  which 
weighed  with  Sir  George  Macartney 
to  bring  his  treaty  to  as  speedy  a 
conclusion  as  possible,  were  tlie  in- 
trigues of  the  French.  From  the 
moment  of  the  arrival  of  Beausset 
as  minister  from  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, this  gentleman- had  taken  un- 
common pains  to  make  the  court  of 
St.  Petersbourg  relish  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France :  and  al- 
though Sir  George  had  received  the 
strongest  assurances  from  Mr.  Pania 
that,  so  long  as  he  was  minister^ 
Russia  should  contract  no  other  com« 
mercial  engagements  than  those  with 
England,  yet  he  was  too  well  ac** 
quainted  with  the  intrigatng  charac- 
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terof  the  French  to  trust  to  such  ^n 
asb-urance.  He  knew  that  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  anxious  for  a  treat  j 
of  ooinmerce  with  llossia  ;  that  the 
Spanish  eiu-oy  had  proposed  one, 
iu)d  that  a  Dutch  proj^t  had  lain  on 
the  inini6tei'tal  table  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  French,  it  is 
Uvie,  by  that  levity  and  absurdity 
which  one  would  almost  be  led  to 
conclude  M'ere  ingrafted  in  their  na- 
ture, h«id  taken  uncommon  pains  to 
defeat  their  own  projects  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersbourg.  The  king  of 
France  havings  in  his  minister's  cre- 
dentials, lliought  proper  to  give  to 
Catharine  the  title  of  Majeste  only 
without  die  addition  of  Jmpmale, 
the  court  of  Russia  was  so  highly 
offended  at  the  incivility  as  to  refuse 
an  audience  to  Monsieur  Beausset  ^ 
atattug,  as  a  ground  for  such  refusal, 
that,  as  this  title  had  already  been 
granted,  the  objection  to  it  could 
now  be  construed  in  no  other  way 
than  as  a  personal  afironi  to  the  em- 
press. The  French  minister  alleged 
that  if  his  court  had  granted  it  be- 
fore it  must  have  been  owing  rather 
to  an  oversight  in  the  office  than  to 
an  avowal  on  their  part ;  for  that  rt 
was  contrary  to  the  idiom  of  their 
language,  and  therefore  impossible  ; 
tiiai  in  writing  they  nev^r  say,  voire 
wajeste  impuiale  even  to  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  This  explanation, 
however  satislactory  it  might  ap- 
pear to  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman, 
was  by  no  means  so  to  the  Russian 
court.  Its  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Prince  Galitzin,  was  instructed  to 
complain  of  the  indignity  ihat  was 
thus  od'ered  to  the  person  of  his  so- 
vereign 'y  but  all  tlie  satisfaction  he 
could  obtain  was  an  avowal  from  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  that  although  the 
court  of  Versailles  had  no  objection 
to  allow  the  imperial  title  to  the 
'•own  of  Russia,  they  could  not 
'ubly  in  writing  use  the  expres- 


sion majesti  imperiale  withoatwi]^ 
fully  coasenting  to  corrupt  the  pti- 
rity  of  their  language  ;  on  which 
important    consideration  he  hoped 
the  court  of  St.  Petersbourg  would 
no  longer  insist  upon  it.    The  Due 
de  Choiseul  is  said  to  have  ptisbed 
his  pleasantry  on  this  occasion  still 
farther  by  declaring,  when  speaking 
on   this  subject  a  few  days  after, 
"  Qu'il  ne   pouvoit   pas  introdwTe 
*'  dam  la  langue  Francoise  «n  tar> 
V  barUme  en  faveur  de  la  Rusae.** 
The  eflect  may  readily  be  iin^iDed 
which  such  a  sarcasm  produced  on  a 
court  of  the  complexion  of  Russia, 
whose  Sensibility  was  generally  le^s 
hurt  by  a  real  injury  than  by  ibe 
slightest  insult  on  its  pride.     Sir 
George  was  too  good  a  patriot  not  to 
take  every  due  advantage  of  this 
hostile  disposition  against  France. 
He  succeeded  so  &r  as  to  prevail  ob 
die  Russian  minister  to  discourage  as 
much  as  possible  the  predilection  ct' 
his  countrymen  for  French  custotns 
and  the  fashion  of  wearing  French 
silks  and  velvets  ;  and,  in  the  p^^ 
sent  temper  of  the  court,  the  em- 
press was  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
set  the  example.     Still,    howevei, 
there  was  a  general  sort  of  attach- 
ment in  St.  Peterbourg  for  every 
thing  that  was   French,  and  froiii 
the  representations  of  the  enibas^^ 
dors  of  this  nation,  it  was  stronger 
suspected  that  the   court  of  Ver- 
sailles would  dbate  of  its  obstinaq, 
and  condescend  even  to  sacrifice  the 
purity  of  the  Fretich  language,  in 
order  to  carry  an  important  poict 
with  Russia. 

<<  But  independent  of  all  thess 
circumstances.  Sir  George  Macart- 
ney had  seen  enough  of  Russia  tu 
be  convinced  that  all  its  etforts  to 
encourage  the  commerce  of  its  ow« 
subjects  would  prove  abortive  ^  be 
knew,  from  the  .temper  of  the  ia- 

habitant3>    firom  the  state  of  by 
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navy,  her  dock-yards^  her  officers 
and  seamen,  that  there  was  not  the 
]east  apprehension,  for  many  years 
to  come,  o£  her  assuming  either  a 
naval  or  a  commercial  aspect  that 
could  possibly  give  to  England  the 
slightest  umbrage  or  jealousy.  The 
genius  of  Catharine  had  scarcely  yet 
began  to  operate  on  the  national 
cl)aracter,  which  she  found,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  inaction.  At 
that  time  it  might  fairly  have  been 
doubted,  whether  a  single  subject  in 
th«  Russian  empire  iiad  ever  even  seen 
our  Navigation  Act,  or  had  any  more 
acquaintance  with  it  than  the  m^re 
name.  **  An  act,"  says  Sir  George, 
"  which,  like  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
''  bends  only  to  the  hands  of  its 
**  master,  may  well  defy  the  exertion 
"of  every  Muscovite  efFor^.'* 

''From  this  time  Sir  George  seems 
to  have  labored  with  unceasing  dili- 
gence and  unexampled  assiduity  to 
carry  the  point,  which  his  superiors 
at  home  appeared  to  have  so  much 
at  heart.  But  every  application  was 
fruitless,  every  endeavour  vain,  to 
induce  Mr.  Panin  to  alter  his  senti- 
ments. He  ventured  even  to  speak 
to  the  empress  herself  at  the  mas- 
querade upon  the  subject,  and  al- 
most went  on  his  knees  to  per- 
suade her  into  compliance,  but  he 
found  her,  to  us«  his  own  expres- 
sion "  inflexible  «vcn  beyond  a  wo- 
"  man's  obstinacy  /'  and  he  had  the 
mortiticalion  to  perceive  that  it 
would  be  no  less  difficult  to  draw 
from  them  such  a  declaration  as  was 
required  than  '*  to  count  the  billows 
*'  of  the  Baltic  or  number  the  trees 
"  in  the  forest  of  Onega."  Still 
however  he  persevered  till  he  disco- 
vered tliat  Mr.  Panin  had  actually 
received  orders  to  cancel  the  signa- 
tures, and  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  treaty ;  a  step  tliat  was  imme- 
diately to  be  followed  by  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  declaration  given  by  the 


empress  Elizabeth  in  favor  of  the 

British  factory :  and  it  required  all 
his  powers  of  persuasion  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Panin  to  delay  tiie  execution 
of  tills  violent  and  precipitate  mea<- 
sure. 

"  He  now  proposed  tliat  tlie  ob- 
jectionable reservation  in  £ivor  of 
Kussia  should  be  left  out,  and  the 
treaty  newly  written  and  signed 
afresh.  As  the  omission  of  thf  words 
'^  En  reciprocity  de  VacU  de  naoiga" 
''  tion  de  la  Grand  Bretagne'*  made 
no  alteration  in  the  terms,  and  left 
Russia  free  to  make  what  laws  she 
might  think  fit  respecting  her  owa 
commerce  and  navigation^  Mr.  Pa- 
nin thought  tliere  could  be  no  oU- 
jection  on  the  jwirt  of  the  empress, 
and  as  his  majesty's  ministers  luid 
taken  the  alarm  only  on  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  Navigation  Act  by 
name,  it  was  not  probable  they  could 
start  any  objection  to  the  total  omis- 
sion of  it.  Sir  George  therefixe 
caused  the  treaty  to  be  written  out 
afresh  with  the  omission  and  sent  to 
England.  But  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James* s  acted  on  this  occasion  with 
more  than  Russian  obstinacy ;  it  re- 
quired that  not  only  the  objectioo- 
able. words  but  the  whole  cLiuse 
should  be  left  out.  Thus  three 
times  did  they  refuse-  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  three  times  sent  back 
iresh  proposals. 

The  court  of  St.  Petersbonrg  be- 
gan now  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
England  so  trifling  on  the  subject  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  so  re- 
pugnant to  her  more  cherlihed 
schemes,  that  Catharine  determined 
to  break  off  all  negotiation  for  the 
futiu^c,  and  with  this  view  gave  di- 
rections for  an  ukase  to  be  prepared, 
revoking  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
press Elizabeth  in  favor  of  British 
merchants,  to  be  published  as  soon 
as  theflrst  British  ship  should  arrive 
at  Crouatadt^  lu  vain  did  Sir  George 

endeavor 
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endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  success  $  though  often  repolKd  he 

the  empress  and  her  minister,  the  still  returned  to  the  charge.    At  a 

advantages  which  Russia  would  de-  conference  with  Mr.  Panin  it  oc- 

yive  from  a  close  alliance  with  £ng-  curred  to  him  that  the  same  invete* 

land.     But  vain  of  fier  past  sue-  rate  objection  might  not  lay  agaiust 

cesses,  giddy  with  her  present  pros-  the  new  modelling  of  the  clause  as 

perity,  blind  and  incredulous  xo  the  against  its  total  omission ;  and  with 

possibility  of  a  reverse^   both  the  this  idea  he  took  up  a  sheet  of  paper 

rmpresi  and  her  minister  seemed  and  folding  it  in  two  columns  he 

i9very  day  to  be  more  intoxicated  drew  on  the  first  the  clause  as  i 

'With  p?ide,  mt>re  contemptuous  to*  originally  slood,  and  in  the  opposite 

ward  other  powers,  more  elated  with  one  as  he  now  proposed  it  to  stand. 

4heir  own.     **  No  art,"   says  Sir  To  his  great  astonishment  Mr.  Pa« 

George,  '*  has  been  left  untried^  no  nin  thought  the  aliieration  admissible, 

*'  argument  unenforced,  and  no  ef-  but  could  net  undertake  to  say  any 

^*  fort  unexerted.     All  that  my  own'  thing  positively  until  he  bad  seen 

•'  ingenuity  could   inspire,  the  na-  the  empress.     After  keeping  it  %\x 

^*  lure  of  the  subject  furnish,  or  the  weeks  he  at  length  returned  it  with 

''  circumstances  of  the  times  sug-  a  proposal  to  have  it  altered  in  the 

^'  gest  to  me»    I   have    employed  following  manner : 
**  with    most  unshaken  attention, 

''  the  roost  unceasing  diligence  and  Clause  as  propated  by  Great  Britain, 
**  unremitted    assiduity.     But  this 

^'  court  has  listened  to  me  with  the        ''  Mais  alors  on  se  reserve  de  la 

^'  most  provoking  phlegm j  and  the  part  des  deux  hautes  parties  coo- 

**  niost  stoical   indifference.*'      So  tractantes  la  liberie  de  faiie  dans 

painful  was  the  task  now  become  Tinterieur  tel  arrangement  partica* 

that  in  one  of  his  public  lettera  he  lier  qu*il  sera  trouv6  bon  pour  en* 

c>bser\'es,  ''  Nothing  on  this  side  Qi  courager  et'eteodre  leor  navigatioQ 

**  heaven  could  bribe  me  to  pass  the  respective.** 
''  last  six  months  over  again  :  mor- 

^*  tified  and  dejected  as  I  ain,  I  have  €Zattfe  oi  proposed  by  Russia, 

"  long  sinoe    disclaimed  the  least 

''  hopes  of  applause  for  any  minis-        "  Mais  alors  chaque  haute  portil 

^'  terial   endeavors^   however  judi-  contractante  se  reserve  potir  elle  la 

f*  ciously  conducted,  or  fortunately  liberty  de  faire  dans  Tinterieur  de  les 

f  concluded ;    persuaded  that  no-  etats,  tel    arrangement    particulier 

f  thing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  qu*elletrouvera  bon  pour  encourager 

P  do  more  than  is  commanded,  and  et  etendre  sa  propre  navigation.** 
f '  that  he  alone  is  secure  and  happy 

f '  \frho  entrenches  himself  within  ''  In  this  as  in  other  instances  tha 
f  the  bounds  of  his  duty^  unambi-  pride  of  Russia  sustained  itself  to 
f  tious  of  the  renown  which  arises  the  end.  Mr.  Panin  remained 
f  from  enterprising  boldness  or  sue-  obstinate  and  inflexible*  and '  Sir 
f'  ceasful  temerity.*'  Such  however  George  found  it  expedient  to  sub- 
was  the  strength  of  his  zeal^  and  mit  to  the  vanity  and  obstinacy 
fuch  his  eagerness  to  execute  his  which  suggested  the  altenitk>n  io 
inajesty's  commands,  th^t  his  ardor  the  words,  especially  as  there  was 
neither  appears  to  have  cooled  by  re-  none  in  the  sense.  He  thende- 
*at^  deni^s^  nor  elackened  hj  Ul  niaoded  new  full  powers  to  be  given 
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io  the  plenipotentiaries,  but  was  an- 
swered that  they  continued  to  act 
under  their  former  powers.  It  was 
useless  to  contend^  knowing  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  fbr  him,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  **  to  heaye  Pelion 
^'upon  Ossa  as  to  persuade  them 
''  to  grant  a  pew  powpr  to  the  com- 
^'  missioners.'*  Consiclering  there- 
fore the  consequences  of  delay  he 
once  moris,  as  he  observes,  *'  put 
''  his  own  safety  op  the  cast  for  the 
f*  public  service,  ai>d  signed  the 
^'  treaty  a  second  time." 

^'  The  management  of  the  nor- 
thern department  had  now  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Conway,  from  whom  he. 
at  length  receiyed  h|s  majesty's  ratifi- 
cation -of  the  treaty,  and  at  the  same  ' 
time  a  notification  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
appointment  ^s  einbassador  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the 
coart  of  St.  Petersbourg,  without 
ficrwever  the  least  intimation  whe- 
ther he  was  to  continue  as  minister 
until  Mr.  Stanley's  arrival,  remain 
in  that  capacity  after  his  arrival,  or 
what  was  intended  with  regard  to 
his  fdture  destination,    tie  thought 
it  right  however  particularly  to  re- 
qnest  that  Mr.  Stanley  might  be  fur- 
pished  with  very  pointed  instrucr 
tioos,  to  inform  himself  of  his  con- 
duct.    "  Conscious,"  says  h^,  '*,of 
f '  bavingacted  in  all  things  entrusted 
**  to  my  care,  with  the  utmost  inte- 
^'  grity,  vigilance,  and  activity,  hav- 
"  iDg  exerted   every  talent  which 
4*  nature  and  education  have  giveu 
1'  me  for  the  service  of  my  sove- 
*9  reign    and    the  interest  of  tbe 
f  public,  ambitious  only  of  honest 
*•  fame,  I  present  myself  to  every 
*'  scrutiny,  convinced  of  being  able 
*'  to  prove,  that  no  man  in  my  si- 
^*  luation  coiid  h^ve  obtained  what 
i*  I  haye  done,  convinced  that  you, 
f  Sir,  and  every  branch  of  adminis^ 
f<  tration  will  in  the  end  see  the 
ff-ltrongest  re^soqs  fo^  approving; 


''  every  particular  of  my  conduct,"— • 
Letter  from  Sir  George  Macartne^f, 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway,  dated  Au* 
gust  26,  1766. 

"  From  this  period  till  the  iponth  of 
March  17 §7,  he  remained  in  com- 
plete ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  setting  out  and  of  his  own 
destination.     The  disappointments 
and  Vexations  he  had  so  long  suffered 
had  a  severe  eflfect  on  his  health, 
and  he  had  the  additional  mortifica- 
tion of  observing,  that  although  the 
personal  attentions  both  of  the  em- 
press and  Mr.  Panin  continued  the 
same,  he  had-  now  lost  all  the  mi- 
nisterial confidence  of  the  latter. 
He  entreated  his  court  to  relieve  him 
from  10  embarrassing  a  situation,  bj 
sending  his  letters  of  recall,  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  the  shipr 
ping  season  to  return  to  England. 
He  represented    the   state  of   hia 
health  as  every  day  getting  worse, 
that  the  court  was  preparing  to  gq 
to  Mpsco,  where  all  the  foreign  rair 
nisters  were  to  attend  it ;  that  after 
its  departure  he  could  be  of  no  use 
in  St.  Petersbourg,  where  he  woul4 
be  left  in  the  most  disagreeable,  and, 
for  a  public  minister,  in  a  most  ridi- 
lous  situation,  as  the  whole  court,  the 
senate,  and  all  the  principal  chance? 
ries  and  offices  were  to  be  removeij 
to  Mosco.     Notwithstanding  these 
'statements    he  received    direction^ 
firom  his  court  tp  remain  at  St.  Pe-r 
tersbourg.    What  his  feelings  and 
sentiments  were  on  this  occasion  will 
best  appear  from  his  own  letter 
which  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 
*'  As  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  aW 
liance  without  admitting  the  Turk- 
ish clause,  and  for  many  pther  rea- 
sons giyen  by  Sir  George  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway  ^  an4 
as  his  majesty*8  ministers  were.^t 
length  convinced  that  his  remaining^ 
^t  St,  Petersbourg^  while  an  embas- 
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sador  was  expected,  could  answer  no 
good  purpose,  tliey  gave  bim  per- 
mission to  return  to  England  for  the 
l)enefit  of  his  health ;  but  without 
any  Jelter  of  recall*  or  any  inttma* 
tion  tliut  Mr.  Stanley  was  about  to 
proceed.  Having  sent  his  secretary 
Mr.  Sl)irley,  as  charge  d' Affaires 
to  Mosco»  he  left  Petersbourg  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  proceeding  by 
the  way  of  Stockholm  and  Gotten- 
'burgh  took  his  passage  at  tlie  latter 
for  England: 

**  There  was  an  idle  story  propa- 
gated in  St.  Petersbourg  by  peisons 
who  could  not  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  his  remaining  behind, 
when  the  court  and  foreign  minis- 
ters proceeded  to  Mosco,  that  Ca- 
tharine had  instructed  her  embassa- 
dor in  London  to  request  he  might 
be  recalled,  and  had  forbid  his  ap- 
pearance at  court.  Such  an  absur- 
dity scarcely  requires  a  serious  refu- 
tation \  but  if  any  proof  was  want- 
ing of  the  continuance  of  that  dis- 
tinguished attention  with  which  he 
was  honored  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  stay  in  Russia,  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Panin,  written  by 
command  of  the  empress  at  Mosco, . 
is  alone  sufficient  for  that  purpose  : 
**  Dans  le  moment  ou  je  lui  (I'im- 
peratrice)  ai  present6  vos  homages 
eo  vous  congediant  de  sa  cour, 
j*al  re^u,  pour  vous.  Monsieur^ 
les  assurances  les  plus  positives  de 
sa  bienveillance,  et  je  vous  lt»  trans- 
mets  avec  un  content ement  qu'il 
*'  vous  sera  facile  de  vous  represen- 
tee Sa  majesty  imperiale  ne  veut 
point  que  vous  parties  sans  en  em- 
porter  une  marque  distinguee. 
''  La  maniere  dont  vous  vous  con- 
"  gediez  sans  produire  de  lettres  de 
*^  rappel,  nous  eogageant  ^  vous 
*'  considerer  toujours  comme  mi- 
**  nistre  actuel  aupr^  6%  notre  cour, 
If  YOiu  D'^tes  pas  encore  dans  le  cm 
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"  de  recevoir  le  present  d'etiqtiette 
*'  que  nous  bisons  aox  ministres,et 
"  nous  le  xenvcyons  au  terns  oil  il 
"  doit  avoir  lieu.  Mais  indepen- 
"  damment  de  se  present,  sa  ma- 
"  jeste  m'a  ordonne  de  vous  cnvoyer 
"  la  boete  que  j*ai  I'honneur  de 
"  joindre  ici,  comme  un  temoignag? 
/'  de  son  approbation  et  de  restime 
"  qu*elle  a  jug6  que  vons  meritez. 
**  Trouvez  bon.  Monsieur,  que  mes 
''  sentiments  particuliers  s*expri- 
'*  ment  tons  dans  la  satisfiiction  avec 
''la  quelle  je  vols  ceux  de  ma  souve- 
"  raine.  Je  vous  demande  avec 
*'  empressement  la  continuation  de 
''  votre  ami  tie,  et  vous  prie  de  croire 
'*  que  Tattachment  que  je  vous  ai 
"  vou6  est  aussi  sincere  qu*invioia- 
'*  ble.**  *  The  mark  of  distinguished 
regard,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fanin'i 
letter,  was  a  present  from  the  em- 
press of  a  very  magnificent  gold 
snuff-box  enriched  with  diamonds, 
in  value  about  six  hundred  pounds. 
As  to  their  wishing  his  recall  it  is 
contradicted  in  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Panin  in  the  above  extract, 
that  they  must  still  consider  bim  as 
the  actual  minister  at  the  court  of 
Russia,  and  more  strongly  by  his 
subsequent  appointment  in  England 
as  embassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 

*'  During  his  residence  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbourg he  had  many  opportunities 
of  rendering  very  signal  seivioes  to 
Stanislaus  the  unfortunate  king  of 
Poland,  by  forwarding  his  views 
and  assisting  his  minister  count 
Bzewuski  to  discover  and  counter- 
act the  mean  and  unjust  artifices  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  towards  that 
nation.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
those  services  Stanislaus  sent  him* 
in  1766.  the  ensigns  of  the  order 
of  the  White  Eagle,  which  bis  ma- 
jesty was  graciously  pleased  to  peraiit 
him  to  accept.    At  the  sanoe  time 

they 
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they  were  accompanied  by  a  very 
handsome  letter  from  the  king  of 
Poland. 

"  Whether  before  his  return  to 
England  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
had  begun  to  reflect  on  the  impolicy 
of  removing  a  minister  who  had  con- 
cluded   a   "  just  and  satisfactory 
*'  treaty  of  commerce,"  and.  who 
stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  court  with  which  he  had  to  treat, 
or   whether  Mr.  Stanley,   on  con- 
templating the  difficulties  which,  in 
all   probability,  he  would  have  to 
encounter  as  every  English  minister 
before  him  had  encountered,  does 
not  appear  :  but  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London  Mr.  Stanley  gave  in 
his     resignation,    and    Sir  George 
Macartney    was    immediately    ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  embassa- 
dor  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  Russia.     Some 
particular    circumstances    however 
occurred,    and    were  followed    by 
other    engagements,    which    were 
likely  to  prevent  him  from  proceed- 
ing on  his  embassy,  at  least  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time.    He  con- 


ceived therefore,  that  it  would  be 
most  expedient  for  himself  and  the 
public  service  to  give  up  the  situa- 
tion at  once,  than  to  continue  to 
hold  it  while  any  uncertainty  re- 
mained of  his  ever  being  able  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  it.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  acted ^  with  a  liberality 
which  is  not  usually  met  with 
among  public  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  large  sums  of  money  he  had 
expended  out  of  his  own  pocket  in 
the  public  service,  by  which  he 
contracted  a  debt  of  near  60001.  in 
order  to  support  his  ministerial  cha- 
racter, he  voluntarily  and  without 
any  requisition  returned  the  warrants 
for  a  service  of  plate,  usually  granted 
to  embassadors,  the  equi|xige  mo« 
ney  and  every  other  emolument,  re- 
ceiving no  advantage  of  any  kind 
from  his  appointment  except  their 
majesties  pictures,  which  he  parti- 
cularly desired  he  might  ,be  allowed 
to  keep,  setting  tlius  an  example  of 
disinterestedness,  perhaps  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  this  country.'* 
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HE  beneficial  effects  which 
were  immediately  experienc- 
ed from  the  commutation  act,  whose 
operation  threw  almost  tlie  whole  of 
the  tea  tradeinto  the  handsof  the  Bri- 
tish East  India  Company,  were  at- 
tended however  with  the  temporary 
disadvantage  of  draining  the  country 
of  its  bullion  to  inakegood  the  large 
yearly  balances  in  favor  of  China. 
1  he  exportation  of  broad  cloths  and 
oamblets,  of  lead,  tin,  and  some 
trifltng  articles  of  manufnctnre,  to 
that  country,  kept  no  sort  of  pace 
VI  ith  the  vast  increase  in  the  ini'K?r- 
tjtionoftca:  but  it  was  conceived 
ISO/. 


that  if  a  new  market  could  be  open- 
ed on  die  northern  part  of  the  coast 
of  that  extensive  empire,  a  new  and 
increased  demand  for  these  articles, 
and  others  not  wanted  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  might  there  be  cre- 
ated, and  thus  diminish  the  incou" 
venience  arising  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  bullion.  Another  cir- 
cumstance had  for  some  time  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Their  commercial  con- 
ccrn«5,  at  the  only  port  in  which  they 
were  permitted  to  carry  them  on, 
had  long  been  subject  to  nviny  in- 
convenient and  humiliatiiig  restric- 

J^  tions  f 
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tions ;  and  the  persons,  who  were 
cxrcaiionaUy  resident  there  to  ma- 
nage their  concerns,  were  liable  to 
many  gross  im{x>sittons  and  indig- 
nant usage.   Thi;*  kind  of  treatment, 
it  is  trae,  was  exercised  in  common 
iigminst  all  tbieigners,  but  the  Eng- 
lish in  particular  were  cut  otY  from 
?»ny  hope  of  rednws  to  their  grtev- 
f.iices,  on  the  part  of  the  go\'em- 
tnent,  being  wholly  unknown  to  it  as 
the  avowed  .subjects  of  any  sovereign. 
The  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Spa- 
nish, and  the  Portuguezc,  ypert  ei- 
ther represented  by  the  missionaries 
of  their  respective  nations,  residuig 
at  the  court  of  Pekin,    or    were 
known  from  occasional  embassies 
whkh  had  been  sent  to  that  court 
fbom  tlieir    respective    sovereigns. 
But  the  Englisli  were  a  set  of  ad- 
Venturers  who  had  originally  forced 
their  way  into  the  trading  ports  of 
China,  and  were  known  ordy  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  Hung-^mao  or 
ted  pates,  which,  though  bestowed 
in  common  on  all  Europeans,  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  them. 

"  I'o  establish  therefore  a  more 
equal  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
creditable  intercourse .  with  China, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
expediency  of  opening  a  communi- 
cation with  the  court  of  Pekin  by 
means  of  an  embassy ;  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  more  liberal  and  exten- 
sive scale  than  a  former  mission  en- 
trusted to  Colonel  Cathcart  a  few 
years  before,  which  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  death  of  that  deserv- 
ing officer,  before  he  reached  the 
pomt  of  his  destination.  Mr.Dun- 
dns  justly  concluded  that  if  such 
an  embassy  should  answer  no  other 
good  purjAJse  than  thst  of  procuring 
a  due  respect  for  tlie  national  cha- 
racter, and  protection  for  the  trad- 
ing part  of  its  subjects  who  might 
visiit^  China,  the  expense  would  n(»t 
'"^  ill  bestoued^      Ihe   time   wds 


most  proper  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing ;  for  fingland  was  then  at  peace 
with  the  whole  world.     It  was  a 
suitable  and  distinguished  atteutioii 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty*s  minis- 
ters to  the  manufacturing  and  cotti- 
mercial  interests  of  the  nation,  who, 
o\*erlooking  the  consideration  of  ex- 
pense in  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject, omitted  no  probable  opportu- 
nity of  extending  Ihe  fame,  inter- 
course,   and    commerce  of  Great 
Britain  to  tlie  remotest  regions. 

"  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  entered  with 
becoming  spirit  into  the  views  of 
Mr.  Dundas.    The  choice  of  a  pro- 
per person  to  fill  a  situaticm  so  new 
and  delicate  as  that  of  embassador  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  a  situation 
which,  from  its    nature,   required 
great  address,  strong  talent,  steady 
perseverance,   and  inflexible    inte- 
grity, was  not  however  thought  dif- 
ticult  to  fix  ;  he  who,  in  fact,  ori- 
ginated the  embassy  had  coupled, 
with  the  first  suggestion,  Lord  Ma- 
cartney as  the  only  person  capable  of 
undertaking  the  mission  with  a  pro- 
bability of  success.    But  as  his  Lord- 
ship had  not  yet  b«en  consulte'd,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  miglit  be 
inclined  to  accept  the  appointtnent. 
Having  however  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  to  refuse  no  public  enaploy- 
ment,  wherein  he  conceived    th^ 
was  a  probability  of  being  ui^fiil  to 
the  state,  he  felt  not  the  least  hesi- 
tation in  acceding  to  the  ptoposa), 
but  with  this  single  condition   ihat, 
as  the  nature  of  the  employment  was 
altogether  new,   he  slK>uld  be  al- 
lowed to  make  choice  of  the  se\-cral 
persons  attached  to  the  embassy,  as 
a  knowledge  of  their  characters  ap- 
peared to  him  an  essential  point  to- 
wards ensuring  its  success.    *'  I  fl«t- 
•'  ter  myself,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  of  the  yth 
JanUiry  1/^9'i,  **  you  will  forgive  me 
•'if  I  take  the  liberty  to  obsene 

"  that. 
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^'  that,  in  prepariDg  for  all  distant 
"  expeditions,  one  ought  to  use  every 
"  precaution  for  ensuring  success  in 
*'  proportion   to   the  difficulties   of 
**  finding  resources  against  accidents. 
"  None  of  any  kind  happen  more 
'^  frequently  or  are  more  pernicious 
"  than  those  which  arise  from  dis- 
"  union  among  the  persons  engaged 
*'in  such    undertakings.      And  as 
*'  none,  in  fact,  'are  to  be  sent  in 
the  present  instance^  but  such  as 
are  deemed  necessary  in  the  prose- ' 
cution  of  it,  so  there  are  none  who 
might  not,  in  their  several  situa- 
tions, have  it  occasionally  in  their 
power  by  a  perverse  spirit,  to  cause 
delay  or  throw  obstructions  in  the 
''progress  of  the  business,   or,  at 
"  least,  to   render  it  more  irksome 
"  and  embarrassing.     Such  a  spirit 
"  often    breaks    forth    where    the 
'*  source  of  authority  is  too  far  re* 
**  moved  to  check  it  in  time,  or  to 
"  punish  those  who  are  actuated  by 
"  it,  and  substitute  others  in  tlieir 
"  room  ;    but  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
"  take  place  in  men  whom  a  sense 
'*  of  gratitude  for    their    appoint- 
''  ments  attaches  to  him  with  whom 
"  it  is  their  duty  to  concur."     The 
truth  was,   that  a  secretary  of  em- 
bassy had  been  recommended  from 
a  \ery  high  quarter,  which  made  his 
lx)rdship  deem  it  expedient  to  start 
the  above   objection  to  a  strauger, 
having    already   determined  in  his 
own  mind,     that  his    confidential 
friend  and   former    secretary.    Sir 
George  Staunton,  should  accompany 
him  on    this  new    and  interesting 
mission.      *'  But,"  says  he,  ''  were 
'*  Sir  George  Staunton  out  of  tlie 
"  question,  1  doubt  whether  it  would 
"  be  in   my  power  to  gratify  any  of 
**  those  who  have  applied,  as  there 
•*  are  some  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
**  have  been  nearly  connected  in  the 
"  course  of  my  public  employments, 
'•  during   a  space  of  twenty -eight 


**  years,  a  neglect  of  whom,  on  such 
"  an  occasion,  would  be  equally  ua- 
'*  just  in  meand  unmerited  by  them ; 
'*  especially  as  I  have  never  hadcrc- 
"  dit  with  government  to  obtain  the 
"  smallest  favour  for  any  of  tliem.** 
To  which  Mr.  Dundas  wiih  great 
candour  and  pleasantry,  observed, 
"  A  secretary  in  my  opinion  i^  no 
"  more  a  subject  of  recommendation 
*'  than  a  wife  is,  and  in  this,  as  well 
*'  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  ar- 
"  rangement,  I  mean  to  give  ov\6 
"  uniform  answer — that  1  will  re* 
"  commend  nobody." 

*'  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more 
flattering  to  Lord  Macartney  than 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Dundas  on    this  occasion. 

"  The  salary  reconunendcd  was  so 
liberal,  that  a  governor-general  of 
Bengal  might  not  have  been  otlend- 
ed  wkh  the  offer.  It  was  fixed  at 
15,0001,  a  year,  on  the  ground  that 
his  Lordship  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  double  the  Cape  of  GckxI 
Hope  at  an  inferior  salary  to  what 
he  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  those 
regions,  especially  as  bin  new  office 
of  embassador  extraordinary  to  Pe* 
kin  neither  was  inferior  in  dignity 
nor  exposed  to  less  dithcnlty  or  dan* 
ger,  or  less  likely  to  call  for  the  ex- 
ertion, in  this  first  essay,  of  talents, 
and  address,  than  his  former  em- 
ployment of  president  of  Yoxi  St* 
George.  Nor  did  such  salary,  cou- 
siderable  as  it  was,  bear  tliepr()jn)r- 
tion  to  the  emoluments  dt'  bome  of 
the  Corap.uiy's  servants  in  India, 
which  the  diiference  Ijotween  their 
rank  and  situation  and  the  rank  nnd 
situation  of  an  embiissadorj  would 
seem  naturally  to  point  out.  Not 
only  every  person  in  the  ci\il  de- 
partment of  the  embassy  was  the 
choice  of  Lord  M.icartney,  but  tiie 
officers  of  the  guard  were  likewise  of 
his  nomination.  The  lir^t  lord  of 
the  adniiralry,  then  Lord  Chatiiam, 
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allowed  him  to  select  whatever  ship 
of  sixty-four  guns  then  in  commis- 
sion he  might  think  proper,   and 
also  to    mention   the    captain    he 
wished  to  command  her,  apd,  by  a 
singular    indulgence,   that    captain 
was  permitted  to  appoint  his  own 
officers.     The  directors  of  the  East 
'  India  Company,  by  whom  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  embassy  was  to  be  sup- 
ported, made  no  difficulty  in  leaving 
to  his  judgment  the  selection  of  the 
valuable  presents   intended  for  the 
emperor  of  Chinn,  aqd  they  permit- 
ted, at  his  request,  one  of  tiie  finest 
ships  in  their  service,  the  Hindos- 
tan,  to  accompany  the  embassy,  to- 
gether with  a  fmall  vessel  which 
they   purchased  as  a  tender.     In 
short,  it  was  impossible  for  any  ap- 
pointment to  be    conferred  under 
circumstances  more  agreeable  and 
flattering  than  was  that  of  embassa- 
dor extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  the  emperor  of  China, 

*'  Lord  Macartney,  on  his  part, 
from  the  moment  the  expedition 
was  opened  to  him,  gave  to  it  his. 
whole  mind  and  attention,  **  I  have 
"  resolved,"  savs  be,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  **  all  the  advantages 
*'  that  may  result  to  the  public,  and 
"  the  disappointments  which  I  may 
"  meet  with  myself.  From  the 
*'  first  I  feel  the  highest  anticipated 
*'  satisfaction,  and  the  latter,  when 
*'  thejr  happen,  1  am  prepared  to 

• 

•*  Non  ulla  laborum 
«*  In  terns  nova  mi  facies^inopinave  wirget 
^  Omnia  przcej)!,  atque  aniroo  mecum 
«  ant^  per  regis." 

*'  As  it  would  have  been  a  fruit- 
less endeavor  to  search  for  a  person 
in  England  who  |x>ssessed  the  least 
knowledge  that  could  be  useful  in 
the  Chinese  language,  Sir  George 
Staunton  set  off  for  Paris  without 
delay,  in  the  hope  of  finding  (here 


some  one  qualified  for  the  office  of 
interpreter,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  \» 
obtain  information  from  the  society 
of  the  Missions  Etr anger es  respect- 
ing the  most  probable  means  of  pro- 
curing one  elsewhere.    Here  he  was 
recommended  to  proceed  to  Naples, 
where  the  society  De  Propaganila 
Fide  were  known   to  receive  occa- 
sionally young  Chinese,  sent  ovei 
by  the  missionaries  with  a  view  to 
their  being  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages. 
After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  heads  of  the  collie  in  ventur- 
ing to  tmst  their  neophytes  to  the 
care    of  heretics.    Sir    George  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  two 
native  Chine<^e  who,  having  finished 
their  instruction,  and  taken  the  or- 
der of  priesthood,  were  preparing 
to  return  to  their  own  country.— 
Tliese  two  men  readily  engaged  their 
servfces  as  interpreters  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  two  others,  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  getting  to  China, 
followed  their  companions  to  Lon- 
don, and  were  accommodated  wiib 
a  passage  in  the  Hindostao. 

"As  it  was  thought  proper  to 
give  notice  to  the  court  of  China  of 
the  approach  of  the  embassy.  Lord 
Macartney  suggested  that  a  kin$"> 
consul  should  proceed  to  Canton  for 
that  purpose  J  a  proposal  which 
created  some  little  alarm  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  lest  an  appoint- 
ment of  this  nature  might  interfere 
with  their  patronage  j  ir  was  settled 
therefore  that  the  three  conimi*- 
sioners  in  their  own  service,  who 
were  about  to  be  sent  out  to  make 
some  arrangements  on  the  part  ot 
the  Company,  should,  at  the  s.taic 
time,  announce  the  intended  em- 
bassy. Tlie  two  chairs  setfcoed 
anxious  likewise  that  his  Lordship 
should  apply  to  their  supercargoes  at 
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Canton    for    iDformation^    adding, 
that  the  only  chance  of  success  in 
the  embassy  would  arise  li'om  a  per- 
fect previous  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
customs,   and  manners  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;    to  which   Lord  Macartney 
could  not  avoid  observing,   "  that 
**  there  was  something  discouraging 
*'  in  the  observation  of  the  chairman 
"  and  deputy   chairman,  that  the 
*'  only  chance  of  success  must  arise 
**  from  a   perfect   previous   know- 
"  ledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
*'  manners  of  the  Chinese  j  because 
"  1  fear,"  says  he,  "  that  it  cannot 
"  be  actjuired  from  the  supercargoes 
'*  and  others  who  have  resided  at 
*'  Canton,  and  with  whom  a   per- 
*'  sonal  communication   is  recom- 
**  mended,  for  I  have  not  been  able 
*•  to  discover  any  of  ihem  now  liv- 
•'ingwho  had  ever  penetrated  into 
*'  the  country  above  a  mile  from  the 
'*  suburbs  ;  few  of  tliem  have  ever 
"  been  in  the  city  itself,  and  not  one 
"  of  them  has  had  the  industry  or 
*'  curiosity  to  acquire  the  language." 
Upon  the  whole  however  the  direc- 
tors of  the   East   India  Company, 
while  naturally  jealous  lest  the  em- 
bassy might  in  some  shape  or  other 
aHect  their  rights  and  privileges,  be- 
haved with    great  liberality  5    and 
they  declared,  "  that  the  very  able 
*•  and  honorable  manner  in  which 
*•  his   Lordship  had  ever  conducted 
**  himself    towards    the   Company 
*'  would  justify  every  degree  of  con- 
*•  fi deuce  which  they  could  place  in 
'*  an  individual.*' 

*'  The  dilliculty  of  finding  inter- 
preters being  removed,  the  presents 
in  a  train  of  preparation,  and  the 
l^ion  man  of  war  and  Hindostan 
Indiaman  in  a  state  of  readiness, 
Xxjrd  Macartney,  011  the  3d  May 
1792,  received 'his  appointment  of 
embassador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
pt^tentiary  from  the  king  of  Great 
'biitala  to  th«  emperor  of  .Chinn^ 


and  the  same  day  was  sworn  of 
his  majesty's  privy  council  at  St# 
James's  :  and  on  the  28th  June  fol- 
lowing, his  majesty,  by,  privy  seal 
at  St.  James's,  and  by  patent  a^ 
Dublin  the  1  st  day  of  August  fol* 
lowing,  was  pleased  funiier  to  ad- 
vance him  to  thp  title  of  Viscount 
Macartney  of  Dervock  in  the  county 
of  Antrim. 

"  But,  notwithstanding  every  ex- 
ertion that  could  be  made,  the  ships 
were  not  in  readiness  to  proceed  till 
the  month  of  September,  on  the 
26ih  of  which  they  sailed  from  Spit- 
head.  The  detailed  account  of  their 
progress,  and  the  honorable  recep- 
tion of  the  embassador  at  the  va- 
rious places  which  they  had  occa- 
sion to  touch  at  on  die  voyage,  have 
already  beL*n  made  public  in  Sir 
George  S  ta  uu  ton' s  ^w  thentic  Account 
of  the  Embassy.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary here  to  repeat  those  parti- 
culars ;  and  the  embassador's  own 
journal,  contains  so  accurate  and  cir- 
cumstantial an  account  of  his  Lord- 
ship's transactions,  negotiations,  and 
remarks,  from  the  moment  he  came 
in  sight  of  China  till  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  it,  that  any  abridg- 
ment of  it  in  this  place  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.  A  few  obser- 
vations on  the  nature  of  a  China 
embassy  may  not  however  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  those  who  shall  be 
concerned  in  any  future  mission  to 
the  court  of  Pekin. 

''  In  making  preparations  for  this 
new  and  extraordinary  embassy  to  a 
court  and  people,  whose  manners 
and  customs  were  entirely  unknown 
to  Englishmen,  the  best,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  information  to  guide 
their  proceedings,  was  sought  for 
among  the  voluminous  v/ritings  of 
the  French  missionaries.  The  ac- 
counts furnished  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  these  men  con- 
vey the  impression  of  a  very  ex- 

'     traordinarjr 
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iraordinary  taste   prevailing  at  the 
court  of  China  for  the  sciences  in 
general,  and  niore  particularly  for 
astronomy  and  expeiimental  philo: 
gophy.      It    was   natural    therefore 
that  Lord  Macartney  should  provide, 
among  other  presents,  some  valua- 
ble instruments  of  di'tleront  kinds, 
^nd  of  the  latest  improvements.    ( )n 
delivering  tht'se  articles  however  to 
those   \yho   were  appointed   to  the 
care  and  managcnient  of  them,  it 
•was  'presently   (lise()\ercd  that"  the 
taiiie,  if  it  ev^r   existed,  Was  now 
conipleiely  worn  out.     A  lar^:;v=;  pli- 
iietaiium  of  curi(.us   and    intiicnte 
worKmanihip,    \vhi«  h     to    a    poor 
Gt,iinan  mechanic   had  cost  the  la- 
bor and  thought  *of  twenty  ycar^, 
and  to  the  East  Indi.i  Company  the 
expense  of  about   tilioen    hundred 
pounds — the  largest  and  most  per- 
fect gla?;s  lens  that  perhaps  wai  ever 
fehricated— orreries,  transit    instru- 
ments, reflecting,  and  refracting  te- 
lescopes,   theodolites,     air-pymps, 
elecuical   machines,  and  an  exten- 
sive apparatus  for  as^i.sting   to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  principles  of 
science — were   all   lost  and  thrown 
away  upon   the  ignorant   Chinese, 
wlio  immediately  after  the  depar- 
tvire  of  the  embassador  are  said  to 
have  piled  them  up  in  one  of  the 
lumber-rooms    of    Vuen-miu-yuen, 
Not  more   successful  were  the  va- 
rious  specimens   of   elegance   and 
art  displayed  in  the  choicest  exam- 
ples of  British  manufactures.     The 
impression  which  the  contemplation 
pf  such  articles  seemed  to  make  on 
(he  minds  of  the  courtiers  was  that 
;ilone  of  jealousy  -,  and  if  the  no- 
yelty  or  beauty  of  some   of  those 
samples  seemed  to  force  their  ad- 
pi'irauon,  they  were  mindful  to  sup- 
pres.i  aiiv  appear:; nee  ot  it,  and  to 
view  them,  in  the  presence  of  the 
J^nglish,    with  all   the   indiiierence 
find  composure  of  men,  who  are  in 


the  daily  and  familiar  habit  of  sea* 
ing  tlungs  of  the  same  kind.     Sach 
conduct  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  a  kind  of  state  policy,  which  dis^ 
courages  the  introduction  of  all  no- 
.velties,  that  the  subject^  of  the  em- 
peror of  China  may  not  be  tempted 
to  entertain  an  higher  opinion  ot  the 
talent  and  ingenuity   pf  foreigners 
than  of  themselves  ;  and  so  deeply 
arc  they  rooted  in  self-conceit,  diat 
the  emperor  of  China  has  little  to 
apprehend  in  tliis  respect ;  his  cour- 
tiers  are  well  acquainted  with  that 
tacit  species  of  insolence  which  is 
sometimes  assumed,  not  exclusively 
by  them,  as  a   cover  for  igiioniDCC. 
It  will  be  prudent  therefore,  on  any 
future  occasion,  to  send  out  such  ar» 
tides  only  in  the  shape  of  presenw 
(for  presents  are  indispensable)  as 
will   be  considered  of  real  solid  vi- 
lue  by  the   Chinese ;  such  as  will 
Jicithcf  oltend   their  pride,  nor  b^ 
thrown  away  upon  their  ignorance : 
their  efTect  will  be  greater  while  the 
expense  will  be  less.     Gold  and  sil- 
ver, for  instance,  are  metals  wbotf 
value  are  not  better  known  to  tlve 
Jews  than  to  the  Chinese,  and  will 
be  acceptable  to  them  under  any 
shape.     Derbyshire  spars  and  rtu 
coral  are  articles  that  rank  high  ip 
their  estimation  j  and  broad  cloths, 
kerseymeres,  and  camblets,  to  the 
manufacture  of  which  they  set  up 
no  pretensions,  are  in  ffreai  detnan^l 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Watches 
and  musical  clocks  may  serve  as  pre- 
sents 3    but    the    market    has  for 
some  time  been  overstpcked  with 
them. 

'*  The  humiliating  cereraonial  re- 
c|uired  by  the  Chinese  court  from  ail 
embassadors  has  geneniUy  led  todis- 
cqssions  xn  which,  except  in  the  iii- 
stance  of  ttord  Macartney,  the  Chir 
ne^e  have  never  failed  to  cany  theii 
point.  And  though  such  discus- 
sions may  nut  materially  aflw:t  the 
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4s8ue  of  the  negotiations,  it  would 
be  as  weJl  perhaps  to  avoid  them,  if 
possible^  wore  it  only  to  keep  the 
agents  of  the  court  in  good  humor. 
If  it  be  thought  too  degrading  tosub^ 
mit  to  a/reremonial  which  the  em- 
peror himself  is  obliged  to  go  through 
several  times  in  the  year  before  the 
person  of  his  mother,  if  she  be  liv- 
ing, and  before  the  manes  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  from  which  no  creature 
in  the  whole   empire  is  exempt, 
some  means  should  be  devised  for 
evading  a  ceremony,   with  which  a 
reluctance  to  comply  will  always  be 
consitrued  into  disrespect  lor  the  so* 
vereign.     The  instructions  of  Lord 
Macartney  left  it  to  his  own  discre- 
tion to  devise  such  means  as  might 
be  satisfactory  to  the  court  of  China, 
without  compromising  the  honor  of 
his  sovereign  or  tlie  dignity  of  his 
embassador  :*  the  plan   succeeded  } 
but  a  person  of  less  address  and  ma- 
nflgemeut  might  have  found  himself 

5 laced  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
'bisodensive  ceremonial  might  per- 
haps be  avoided  if,  in  the  embassa- 
dor's credentials  it  were  obser\'ed, 
that  his  majesty  had  particularly  in- 
•tructed  him  to  approach  tiie  throne 
of  China  with  the  same  ceremonial 
of  respect  as-  he  was  accustomed  to 
appear  before  himself.  Such  an  in- 
struction from  the  sovereign  to  his 
embassador  might  probably  be  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  are  taught  to 
oonsifler  the  will  of  the  prince  astiie 
law  of  the  land. 

"  The  missionaries  have  pretended 
tliat  all  the  presents  carried  by  em-» 
ba»adors  to  the  CQurt  of  Cluna  are 
coiuddered  there  as  voluntary  oifer- 
iugs  of  tribute  to  the  emperor.  Such 
au  idea  is  not  likely  to  acxord  with 
the  feelings  of  a  hi;»h  spirited  Kng-^ 
li:»hiiian  justly  proud  of  ihc  honor  of 
his  coamry ;  but  it  is  au  idea  that 
has  been  adopted  without  examioa- 


tion  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
fact.    Tlie  inscription  on  the  tiags  of 
the  vessels  were  translated  by  the 
interpreter  to  Lord  Macartney's  em- 
bassy, who  had  learned  his  Euro- 
pean language  from  the  dictionaries 
of  the  missionaries,  by  "  The  Eng^ 
"  lish  Embassador  bearing  Tribute 
'*  to  the  Emperor  of  China,*'    By 
examining  the  Ikeral  signihcation  of 
tlie  two  characters  which  these  gen* 
tlemen  have  been  pleased  to  trans-* 
late  into  bearing  tribute,    it  will  bo 
found  they  have  no  such  meaning  j 
and  that  tliere  is  not  in  reality  the 
least  necessity  for  objecting  to  this 
display  of  such  flags  by  which  the 
vanity  of  the  Chinese  nation  i&flat* 
tered  at  a  very  triding  expence  to 
another. 

"  One  great  object  of  Lord  Mat 
cartney's  nistructjons  was  to  gain  an 
establishment   for  comniercial  pur* 
poses  on   some  part  of  the  easteia 
coast  of  China,  or  on  some  of  the 
numerous  islands  that  are  scattered 
over  tlie  Yellow  S<:a.    However  de-r 
sirable  such  an  object  might  have 
been,  a  request  of  tliis  nature  was 
not   likely   to  be  complied  with  ^ 
that  time.     Many  persons  were  still 
living  in  China,  and  one  of  some 
rank,  had  intercourse  witli  the  em« 
bassy,    in  whose  recollection  were 
still 4resh  those  unfavorable  circum- 
stances to    the   English  character^ 
which  caused  their  expulsion  from 
one  of  those  very  islands  where,  in 
their  early  intercourse  with  China, 
they  had  been  isermitted  to  hold  a 
factory.    Other  nations  of  Europe 
were  known  to  the  Chinese  by  their 
services,  and  had  received  rewards 
for  those  services ;  the  £nglisli  were 
known  only  by  their  broad  clqtha 
and  their  bravery  j  for  the  very  hrst 
of  their  connection  with  China  was 
brought  about  by  forcing  tlicir  way, 
in  spite  of  forts  and  ships  of  war,  to 
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the  city  of  Canton.  The  Dutch,  in 
return  for  their  assistance  in  destroy- 
ing a  powerful  pirate,  were  allowed 
to  erect  commercial  esiablishn^ents 
at  Aimoi,  and  on  the  island  of  For- 
mosa ;  the  Portuguese  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  very  slender  servic^es 
were  rewarded  with  a  gram  of  the 
strong  and  i^lmost  impregnable  pe- 
ninsula of  Macao ;  but  the  £ng. 
lish  had  no  services  to  plead  that 
could  reasonably  entitle  them  to 
any  such  favors.  But  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself  the 
endeavor  to  open  a  northern  market 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  as  such  a 
measure  would  be  attended  with  in« 
iinite  advantage  to  the  commercial 
andmaaufacturing  intere«tsof  Great 
Britain.  Few  of  the  articles  that 
ere  imported  into  Canton  tihd  their 
way  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
empire^  and  such  as  do  arrive  there 
bear  prices  so  extravagant  as  to  ope- 
rate ahnost  to  their  exclusion.  Ihe 
true  spirit  of  trade  is  but  little  un- 
derstood in  China*)  it  is  carried  on 
by  barter  for  other  goods  or  for  bul- 
lion I  no  system  of  credit  has  ever 
been  establialied  for  facilitating  dis- 
tant intercourse.  In  fact,  the  mer- 
chant of  Canton  has  no  direct  cor- 
respondence with  the  merchant  of 
Pekin :  every  article  imported  into 
the  former  must  pass  through  seve- 
ral intermediate  hands,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  as  many  profits  before  it  can 
reach  the  latter.  If  therefore  ]yer- 
mission  could  be  obtained  to  land 
our  cargoes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho  in  the  gulph  of  Pe-lche-let, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  de* 
mand  for  British  manufactures  in 
Pekin  alone  would,  at  least,  be  equal 
to  the  present  consumption  in  the 
southern  provincesof  the  empire. 

*'  If  however  these  solid  advantages 
were  not  obtained  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy,  it  was  at  least  pror 


ductive  of  other  important  Tesoltl 
that  amply  compensated  the  very 
moderate  expense  occasioned  by  the 
undertaking,  which,  instead  of  hal( 
a  million  sterling,  as  was  ridico- 
lously  supposed,  did  not  exceed  ia 
the  whofe  80,0001.  By  this  em. 
bassy  the  Britihh  chaiacter  becmne 
better  known  to  the  Chinese,  and 
protection  and  respeut  were  obtaitie^ 
for  the  British  subjects  resident  at 
Canton.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
Macartney  they  have  since  been  per- 
mitted to  address  their  complaints 
personaUy  or  by  letter  to  the  viceroy, 
'  whom  before  they  could  never  ap- 
proach but  through  the  channel  of 
the  Hong  merchants,  who  are  ge- 
nerally  interested  in  th#  continuance 
of  the  grievances  of  which  they  bad 
to  complain.  By  the  interposition 
of  Lord  Macartney's  good  offices 
many  trifling  but  teasing  inconve- 
niences and  impedimenta  were  done 
away,  and  some  more  serious  ei- 
tortious  removed.  A  considerable 
increase  in  the  demand  for  broad 
cloths,  from  specimens  circulated 
through  the  country,  imnoediateJf 
followed  the  embassy.  It  opened 
an  amicable  conespondeDcebet^veea 
his  majesty  and  the  emperor  of 
China,  which  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  ultimately  produce  tliose  ad- 
vantages that  vwjre,  perhaps  unrea- 
sonably, expected  to  spriug  up  at 
once  on  the  hrst  intercourse.  It 
fliniished  means  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  lan- 
guage of  tliis  nation,  ■  which  in  fug- 
land  had  been  considered  as  an  al- 
most hopeless  undertaking.  Thk 
alone  will  prove,  and  indeed  ha 
proved,  an  invaluable  acquisition, 
by  enabling  us  t»  communicate  di- 
rectly witli  the  Chinese  govemmeor, 
and  not  through  the  channel  of  die 

missionaries* 
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missionaries,  who>  from  the  diffet* 
ente  of  our  national  religion,  are  in* 
spired  with  a  national  hatred  against 
us,  and  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  occasion  to  do  us  an  injury. 
Thus,   ia  the  instance  of  the  late 
embassy,  they  impressed  the  court 
with  an  idea  that  oar  religion  wa« 
the  same  as  their  own,  and  that  the 
embassador  was  no  doubt  instructed 
to  make  proselytes  in  China  as  well 
B3  themselves,  a  circumstance  which 
the  emperor  thought  not  unworthy 
to  notice  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of 
England.     By  the  mission  to  China 
we  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
vigation of  tlie  Yellow  Sea,  hitherto 
u  n visited  by  European  ships,  and  of 
the  wide  gidph  of  Pe-tche-lee  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to 
the  capital ;  it  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  composed  it  of 
travelling  more   than    a    thousand 
miles  through  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire i  and  it  has  been  the  means  of 
itiakiog  us  somewhat  better  informed 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Chinese 
oacioiiy  which  has  been  most  extrava- 
gant^ xsisrepresented .    These  were 


advantages  which,  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  depy,  were  obtained  by  the 
embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  to  the 
court  of  China. 

**  It  was  his  Lordship's  intention, 
had  not  the  war  broken  out,  to  pro* 
ceed  to  the  court  of  Japan,  a  nation 
concerning  which  our  information  is 
still    more  confined    than  that  o£ 
China:  but,  having  justly  considered 
that  the  protection  of  a  convoy  of 
the  value  of  several  n^il lions  was  pa- 
ramount to  the  doubtful  success  of 
an  experiment,  he  sacrificed  his  in« 
cli nation  to  his  duty,  and  determin- 
ed  to  bring  home  the  China  fleet  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Lion.    Oft 
the  17th  March  she  left  the  coast  of 
China,  and  on  the  5th  September 
179'i$  Lord    Macartney  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  where  he  had  the  gra** 
tihcation  to  find  that,  in  his  absence 
from  England,  he  had  not  been  for- 
gotten by  his  sovereign,  who,  by  pa- 
tent   at  Dublin    diited   the  1st  of 
March   1 794,  had  been  pleased  to 
advance  him  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Macartpey  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim." 
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•'  nr  ORD MACARTNEY, onhis 
■  J  return  from  his  travels  on  the 
eon tinent,  was  considered  among  tlie 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished 
young  men  of  the  day.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  well  propor- 
tioned, his  complexion  wore  the 
glow  of  health,  and  his  countenance 
wds  open,  placid^  and  agreeable.  Tiiis 
description  appears  to  be  correct  from 
the  concurring  resemblanceof  two  or 
three  portraits  that  wore  painted  be- 
^rehis  leaving  England  on  his  embas- 
sy to  the  court  of  Russia,  oneof  vi^hich 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  now  in  the 


possession  of  Major-general  Benson* 
a  near  relation  of  his  lordship.  The 
portrait  at  the  head  of  this  vo1ume> 
from  a  full  length  drawing  by  Mr. 
£dridge,  in  his  65th  year,  is  per-  • 
haps  as  strong  a  character  as  the  pen* 
cil  is  capable  of  producing.  From 
these  two  porti^its  it  would  appear 
tliat  so  great  an  alteration  had  been 
made  in  hi;  features  in  the  lapse  of 
near  40  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  to  dangers,  difHcul- 
ties,  anxieties,  and  mortifications, 
to  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of 

sickness. 
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i,  and  an  unremitting  appll* 
catioii  to  business^  as  to  render  it 
di^^ctth  to  trace  any  .reseifibiaoce 
between  tliem.  His  person  was 
looiewhat  above  the  middle  site  and 
THtlier  corpulent ;  in  the  early  part 
<»f  his  life  it  must  have  been  power-* 
ful  and  athletic  $  his  manners  were 
engaging,  and  his  carriage  easy  tmt 
^gni^ed;  in  conversation  he  was  ex  • 
tremely  aliable,  cheerful,  and  en<r 
tertainiog  j  he  possessed  a  11  tlie  dignity 
Vif  the*  okl  school  without  its  stifibess; 
and  he  retained  in  h  is  dress,  the  fash  ion 
oi  which  for  tlie  la!»t  forty  years  of 
Iha  life  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
liave  undergone  any  change  ;  in  liis 
person  he  was  always  remarkably 
•leat*  Although  the  public  charac- 
ter of  the  Kari  of  Macartney  has,  it 
is  presumed,  sutiicicntly  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
pages,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
aubjoip  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
cliaracterislics  by  which  he  was  dis- 
linguislied,  and'of  the  general  o^m- 
nions  which  swayed  his  con<luct.~<^ 
We.  b^ve  seen  that  his  perseverance 
and  address  were  amply  put  to  the 
tfcst  in  Russia  -,  his  indefatigable  ^p- 
fiiication  to  business  and  mauage- 
snent  of  a  turbulent  assembly  in  Jre* 
land  ;  and  the  good  eifects  of  bis 
conciliating  disposition,  his  zeal  and 
courage  were  sufficienily  manifested 
in  his  government  of  Grenada  j  but 
Jndia  was  the  touchstone  to  try  his 
sterling  merit ;  and  he  was  proof  to 
l^e  test.^  It  has  been  observed,  ma- 
liciously enoiigh,  that  every  man  has 
|>is  price  ^  l^ut  if  tiiis  satire  on  hu« 
H^n  natupe  were  strictly  true,  taken 
in  its  greatest  latitude,  it  must  how- 
cvei'  be  allowed-  tliac  a  few  public 
neni  dooow  and  then  ap|)ear  on  tlie 
Stage,  .whose  price,  at  least,  has  oe-i 
ver  been  ascertained.  One  of  those 
l|ew  was  LcH'd  Macartney.  The 
whole  revenues  of  the  Carnatic, 
*irJM^  ^eiret'in  £u:tj  at  his  com^* 


^nand,  with  the  fee  thnple  of  Ben- 
gal added  to  thena,  could  iKyt  have 
bribed  Jiim  to  swenre  one  inch  IrooB 
his  public  duty.    That  wealth  which 
is  able  to  purchase  powo-,  and  in- 
fluence,  and  honors,  and  without 
which  tliey  are  rarely  attainal^,  had 
no  temptation  ior  htmr     **  I  think/' 
says  he,  in  a  letter  xu  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, '*  1  am  now  wortb  about 
**  lO^OOQi.  more  than  when  I  arrived 
"  in  India,  and  1  do  assure  yoa  tbat  I 
"  might  have  been  easily  worth  tea 
"  times  the  sum,  if  1  pleased,  wiib« 
''  out  any  reproaches  but  those  tji 
"  my  own  conscience/'  In  lact,  tbe 
system  of  corruption  U  so  well  es- 
tablished in  India,  that  those  who 
are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  o( 
tiiat  source  of  wealth  run  very  little 
risk  of  detect  ton.     No  biame  wai 
ever  thrown  by  tlie  iiabob  of  Arcat 
on  any  of  Lord  Macartney's  prede- 
cessors for  taking  his  mttney ;  but 
torrents  of  abuse  were  poured  out 
against  his  Lordship,    becavae  he 
would  not  take  it.    It  was  a  maxim 
with  him  that    plain   dealing  and 
clean  hands  will  always  be  ip  the 
end  an  overniatch  fdr  artifice  and 
dishonesty ;  the  troth  «f  which  be 
hud  frequent  occasion  to  put  to  the 
test.     Nodnng  indeed  cuuki  hr^t 
supported  him  hi  the  line  of  con* 
duct  he  pursued  in  India,  against  the 
intrigues,  the  duplicity,  and  the  uni- 
versal cormption  which  surrounded 
him,  but  an  unsullied  iotegri^,  aue 
an  inflexible  ^rmness.     ^ ever  per- 
haps was  the  fAeni  cousda  recti  mom 
eminently  displayed 'than  in  tbesr* 
duous  struggles  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  in  his  government  of  Ms-* 
dras..     iiut  conscious  of  stanciiag 
upon  high  and  solid  ground^  periiaps 
oa  such  as  few,  if  any,  ever  stood 
before  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he 
maintained  his  elevated  position  with 
the  most  perfect  calnmess  in  himself 
though    surrounded  bv  t^rfacleDca 
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^d  agitation.     Like  the  proud  rock 
dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
he  remained  unsulhed  andui}shaken 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  corruption. 
For  the  purity  of  his  conduct  he  pre- 
tended to  little  merit.  "  I^t  it  not  be 
*'  supposed,"  says  he,   "  that   the 
''  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  in- 
*'  tegrity  which  governs  my  actions 
•'  arises  from  any  heroic  virtue  or 
"  better  motives  tiian  those  which 
"  actuate    the  generality  of  man- 
"  kind.    I  am  free  to  confess  I  have 
'•  a  stronger  passion  than  for  the  love 
*'  of  wealth— r-to  reinstate  India  in 
its  former  glory  would  give  me 
more  pride  and  satisfaction  than  I 
f  should  be  able  to  deriire  from  ten 
"  times  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
5'  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bad  calculation  in  the 
*'  accounts  of  the  world  to  sacrifice 
•'  reputation  for  any  increase  of  for- 
*'  tune.     Such,"  continues  he,  "  is 
*'  the  opinion  of  one  upon  this  sub- 
f '  ject,  who  has  had  it  twenty  times 
"  in  his  power  to  make  a  large  for- 
"  tune,  and  yet  never  has  had  it  in 
*'bis   thoughu."      For   the    usual 
modes  that  are  practised  in  India  to 
obtain  wealth,  he  entertained  the 
most  sovereign  contempt.     "  Not- 
**  withstanding  the  indignation  I  feel, 
f  I  am  really,"  says  he,  **  some- 
**  tiroes  diverted  with  some  of  these 
"  woodcocks,  who  thrust  their  bills 
*'  into  the  ground,  shut  their  eyes, 
'*  and  then  think  nobody  sees  them." 
Housed  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  not 
been  in  India  knows  mankind  but  by 
luilves,  and  that  he  who  iuibbeen  there, 
knows  mankind,  alas !  but  tor)  much. 
"  Few  men  perhaps  ever  pos- 
sessed  more   real    dibintercstedness 
than  Lord  Alacartney.     The  mo- 
ment that  the  public  service  required 
his  atteuiitHi,  every  personal  consi- 
deration seemed  to  vani.sli.    He  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  furnish  his  own 
money,  and  the  extent  of  his  credit, 
\o  relieve  the  public  neccs:>itics,  ^vhi^h 


in  India  he  saw  occasion  to  employ 
in  more  than  one  instance.    **  Every 
"  priv.ate  concern,"  says  he,  *'  ap- 
"  pears  to  roe  at  this  moment  of  the 
*'  least  consideration.     I  cheerfully 
"  leave  to  the  chance  of  a  very  dis- 
"  taut  day  the  retrieval  of  my  owu 
**  atlairs.     I  feel  no  uneasiness  but 
*'  for  roy  friends  who,  upon  deceit- 
*'  ful  representations,  have  accom- 
'•  panied   me  to  this  country,  and 
'*  given   up   better  prospects  elsc- 
"  where."    In  another  place,  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  I  was  disinterested  so 
"  as  no  other  man  excepting  per- 
"  haps  Sir  John  Clavering,  is  well 
"  known.     I  have  been  twenty-two 
"  years  in  his  majesty's  service,  and 
*•  my  appointments    never,    before 
*'  that  to'  India,  equalled  roy  neces- 
^  *'  sary  expenses.     In  Russia  I  sus* 
"  tained  my  character  by  involving 
**  myself  in  a  debt  of  (J(X)Ol.    When 
**  I  resigned-the  embassy  I  gave  up 
"  the  plate  warrant,  equipage  mo- 
''  ney,  &c.  whicii  I  might  liave  re- 
'♦  tained,    as  my   predecessor  who 
**  never  left  England  kept  to  the  va- 
"  lue  of  J  0,0001.     1  gave  up  tlie 
*'  muster-master's  place  in  Iieland, 
"  which  was  settled  at  near  20001, 
"  per  annum,  to  acconunodale  the 
*^  lord-lieutenant,   and    received    a 
"  pension,  whicli  produced  in  £ng- 
*'  land  lOOOl.  per  annum,  and  which 
'*  1  sold  to  pay  my  debt?.     At  Gre- 
"  nada  1   lost  my  service  of  plate 
"  and  all  my  property  there  to  a  very 
"  great, amount  at  the  storm  of  the 
*'  Hill,  for  which  I  never  received 
"  the  least  compensation,  yet  I  do 
"  not  complain,  nor  am  I  discon- 
^'  tented."     So  scrupulous  was  he 
when  in  India  in  the  rigid  adherence 
to  his  instructions,  that  he  paid  into 
the  treasury  all  the  nazzars  or  pre-* 
sents  that  are  made  to  tlie  several 
governors  on  various  and  unavoid- 
able occasions,  together  with  the 
dresses  and  jewels  that  were  sent  to 

him 
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him  from  the  Nisam  and  from  Tip- 
poo  Saheb  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  and  all  tlie  little 
compliments  of  tine  cloths,  muslins, 
«ilks,  shawls,  and  other  tihiing  ar- 
tirles,  which  cannot  be  refused  with- 
out giving  oftciice,  he  punctually 
delivered  into  the ex[X)rt  waiehon^e, 
without  reserving  a  single  ariule, 
kowever  insigniticant,  for  the  grati- 
ikation  of  his  dearest  connections  at 
bonae,  being  determinisd  to  observe 
the  same  attention  to  correctness 
wad  accuracy  in  the  minutest  lines 
of  the  Conii)nny*s  service,  ns  to  or- 
«kr  and  economy  in  the  greatest. 

**  His  economy  indeed,  in  all  pub- 
Ik  expenditure,  was  not  more  ri«»id 
tbfiB  his  conduct  was  pure  and  dis- 
interested. He  made  it  a  rule  not 
ta  sutler  a  fawnn  to  be  expended 
that  could  be  avoided.  In  the  hc^pe 
that  example  might  have  some  ef- 
ikct,  he  would  not  allow  any  of  the 
miial  expenses  to  be  incurred  at  the 
several  government  houses  he  inha- 
bited OQ  the  public  account  for  his 
private  accommodation  -,  and  so  de- 
sirous was  he  to  discountenance  that 
spirit  of  extravagance^  which  per- 
vades every  department  in  India, 
that  he  would  neither  sutfer  tatties  to 
the  windows  to  cool  his  apartment 
nor  a  palankeen,  to  be  kept  tor  hrs 
©wn  use,  "  I  confess,"  sayj.  he, 
*'  I  think  I  should  not  shine  in  the 
^  meridian  of  Bengal.  I  should 
*^  have  ten  times  as  many  ditiiculties 
**  to  encounter  there  as  I  have  had 
*'  at  Madras.  Here  1  rumble  on  in 
^'  tlie  same  old  equipnge  which  1 
'*  carried  out  with  nie,  live  in  my 
•*  usual  style  of,  moderation,  and 
•'  feel  na  increase  of  avarice  or  am- 
"•  bition.  My  object  tor  the  public 
*'  ha«i  been  rather  a  safe  than  a  bril- 
*'  iiant  government.  I'hc  same  prin- 
*'  ciple  directs  my  private  views 
*'  nicrly  to  independence,  and  that 
"  llie  roiuajus  pi  oiy  paternal  estate 


'*  when  unincumbered  will  give  me." 
It  was  considered  indeed  at  Madms 
that  as  a  governor  he  entered  too 
minutf  ]y  into  the  deiail  of  business, 
Of  in  oiher  words  that  he  inspected 
too  clo*.t'ly  into  contracts  and  other 
transactions  connected  w  iih  his  go- 
vernment. "  I  confess  ray  faults," 
says  he,  **  but  I  am  too  deeply  en- 
"  gaged  to  think  of  any  thing  but 
**  proceeding  forward,  and  proceed 
"  I  will,  though  my  life,  I  am  per- 
"  suaded,  will  be  the  sacrifice  j  for 
"  though  I  have  long  been  accus- 
*•  tomed  to  intense  application,  I 
"  already  i'eel  the  ill  effects  of  it  here 
''in  every  respect,  except  on  nif 
**  tenii)er  which,  thank  God !  yet 
"  rediains  to  me  unshaken."  It  has 
indeed  been  sufficiently  .«^howD,  that 
the  government  of  Madras  was  pro- 
ducLive  to  him  of  nothing  but  ex- 
cessive  labor,  continual  exercise  of 
mind,  tli  health  and  mortif5cati(» 3 
but  his  spirit  always  rose  to  difficul- 
ties and  difitresses,  and  though  fre- 
quently disappointed,  he  never  ap- 
per. red  to  be  discontented.  It^as 
ob^e^^ed■that  no  one  ever  saw  him 
out  of  temper,  and  that  no  one  ever 
M^itnessed  a  harsh  or  unguarded  ex- 
pression in  the  midst  of  tlie  most 
trying  ditficulties,  except  in  the 
single  instance  when  it  was  tbrced 
from  him  bv  a  most  audacious  con- 
iradiciion.  "  It  is  a  rule  with  me/ 
says  he,  '<  wheti  any  thing  unplea- 
'^  sant  happens  that  !  cannot  help* 
"  to  divert  myself  with  it,  instead 
**  of  letting  it  vex  me ;  and  by  the* 
•'  means  1  make  shift  to  rub  throUi;h 
*'  the  thorns  of  the  world,  and  cor- 
**vert  them  into  roses  and  datfl^ 
*'  downdilliea.'* 

'*  He  possessed  a  firmness  of  cha- 
racter which  thase  who  did  not 
know  him  well  considered  as  bor- 
dering upon  obstinacy.  He  was 
blow  10  act  when  the  case  was  uot 

pve^i<yig  3  but  having  onoe  taken  hi^ 
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fround  he  never  deserted  it.  '*  Be- 
**  fore  I  decide,"  says  he,  "  on  any 
"  matter  of  moment,  I  revolve  tlie 
"  subject  well  on  my  pillow,  after 
"  which  I  have  generally  found  my 
"  decision  to  be  just."  If,  by  his 
integrity  smd  impartiality,  he  in- 
ipired  confidence,  his  steady  and 
decided  conduct  never  left  a  doubt 
remaining  on  the  minds  of  others, 
tLat  his  measures  would  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  This  steadiness 
extended  to  his  opinions  of  men  as 
well  as  to  the  prosecution  of  mea- 
sures :  "  I  am  of  all  men,''  says  he, 
"  perhaps  the  most  cautious  5  but, 
*'  at  the  same  time,  the  most  deci- 
"  sive.  I  have  no  malignity  in  my 
"  nature :  I  have  only  that  steadi- 
♦*  nesa  which  will  prevent  me  from 
being  twic«  deceived  by  the  same 
person/*  But  if  he  was  cautious 
in  bestowing  his  confidence,  he  was 
equally  steady  in  his  friendships. 
There  was  nothing  capricious  In  his 
nature  ;  his  actions  were  guided  by 
cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  free 
from  passion,  prejudice,  or  preci- 
pitation. Yet  in  compliance  with 
custom  he  twice  found  it  expedient 
to  expose  himself  to  tlie  fire  of  his 
antagonist,  but  he  could  very  safely 
»ay  on  botli  occasions  he  took  his 
ground  without  being  moved  by  the 
least  resentment  to  the  parties  who 
tliou2%t  tit  to  call  him  out.  "  I 
**  have  never,'*  says  he,  "  had  a 
"  private  quarrel  in  my  lift*,  but 
**  have  unfortunately  been  engaged 
*' in  two  public  ones,  and  snlfcrcd 
"  severely  from  wounds  received  in 
"  both.  These  I  might  easily  hnve 
"  avoided,  had  I  not  preferred  the 
"  public  service  to  all  private  con- 
**  siderations.  I  have  invariably  nd- 
"  hered  to  my  iirst  nriiicip!es,  an 
*'  unshaken  attachment  to  the  klnj's 
**  ptTsoa  andgovetnniirnt :  and  have 
*'  .fcted  up  to  tlieivi  icMrless  of  the 
'' cou5c(^viences.     I  have  nomalue 


"  in  my  heart  agtiiust  any  one,  and 
*'  I  am  more  inclined  to  forwa.ri 
"  than  to  thwart  the  views  of  oi  herd 
"  where  \  can  do  it  consistently  witli 
"  my  public  duty.  £\ery  strong 
"  measure  I  was  compelled  to  tak« 
*'  in  India  was  contrary  to  my  own 
^'  natural  disposition.  The  disol*e- 
"  dience  of  the  king's  ofHcers  wjis, 
"  in  fact,  to  the  king;  for  the  (^om- 
'^  p.uiy,  to  whom  1  was  a  sworn 
*'  servant,  stood  in  the  kin^^'s  ph^ce 
"  just  as  the  lord-lieutenant  does  in 
"  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  an  idi© 
"  thing  to  pretend  lo  make  a  dif- 
*'  ference  between  the  two  services; 
"  the  king  has  delegated  his  autho*- 
"  rity  in  India  to  the  company,  wlic?- 
"  t her  constitutionally  or  not,  it  ua« 
"  not  for  me  to  judge ;  but  this 
"  being  the  law  I  was  to  obey  it. 
'*  It  is  now  a  matter  of  no  further 
'^  moment  to  me,  as  I  have  don* 
*'  with  India  for  ever  ;  but  I  wish  to 
'^  stand  well  with  the  king  9  to  do 
*'  away  any  prejudice  that  may  be 
"  entertained  of  me,  and  also  to 
"  have  my  merits,  whatever  thejr 
"  may  be,  properly  understood." 

'*  He  appears  indeed  to  have  ob- 
served in  every  situation  of  life  the 
most  steady  and  loyal  attachment  to 
his  sovereign.  Whetlier  in  place  or 
out  of  place,  ^yhelher  favored  witii 
the  smilesof  the  court,  or  apparendr 
neglected,  his  sentiments  in  this  re- 
spect were  invariably  the  same.  On 
all  occasions  he  boldly  stood  forwi»rd 
in  support  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
To  tliosii  who  labored  to  abridge  it, 
and  among  them  were  some  of  his 
particular  friends,  he  would  say — 
"  surely  you  would  not  treat  ti>e  so- 
"  vereign  of  this  country  as  th* 
"  wciul  sisters  did  Macbeth, 

**  Upon  Kis  head  to  place  a  fruitless  crotm, 
"  And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  hu  gripc;^ 

"  which  must  be  the  ca^  if  yo\\  re- 
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•*  fiise  the  king  his  just  prerogative 
••  of  conferring  favor  and  rewarding 
•'  roerit.  I  know/*  says  he,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Conamons,  **  that  the 
"  word  pension  gives  great  oftence 
*'  to  some  gentlemen  of  delicate  ears 
•*  and  delicate  feeling*;;  but,  for  my 
•*  part,  I  have  lived  too  much  in  the 
"  world  to  suffer  myself  to  be  im- 
posed  upon  by  a  v^oij  or  a  mime. 
In  ev«ry  otlier  country  in  Eurojje 
a  pension  is  considtTed  as  the  n>ost 
"  honorable  recompense  which  a 
"  subject  can  enjoy.  I  ypeak  of 
•*  free  count rfes  such  as  our  own. 
*'  I  know  that  in  Sweden  a  pension 
to  a  person  who  deserves  well  of 
the  state  is  the  most  honorable  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  merit,  a  re- 
*•  compense  which  implies  h.iste  and 
**  eagerness  in  tlie  sovereign  aulho- 
"^  riiy  to  confer  a  reward  where  a 
"  reward  is  due ;  to  seize  the  ear- 
"  licst  opportunity  of  recompensing 
••  it,  not  coldly  waiting  for  a  death 
*'  or  removaUnot  marking  the  wind- 
*•  ing  sheet  of  a  decrepit  old  man  in 
**  office  as  the  only  passport  to  rc- 
**  tribution  and  gratitude.  A  pen- 
"  sion/'  says  he,  "  is  infinitely 
"  more  honorable  than  a  sinecure 
office  ;  t!ie  one  loudly  speaks  its 
meaning ;  but  the  other  hyprx:ri- 
tically  lurks  under  a  supposition 
of  duty  where  there  is  nothing 
-  to  do." 
"  As  a  mtnrstcr  at  a  foreign  court 
kis  qualiti  cat  ions  were  of  the  first 
Fr»ik.  By  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  by  address  and 
management,  he  ccnild  make  him- 
self master  of  intrigues  and  proiects 
vhile  yet  batching,  and  exhibit 
them  to  his  court  in  all  their  various 
bearings.  It^  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  friends,  that  the  minis- 
ter could  not  have  employed  the  ta- 
lents of  Lord  Marartuey  to  a  better 
purpose  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, ibaa  as  a  net^otiator  at  tlie  dil*- 
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fercnt  courts  of  Europe,  few  meri 
being  perhaps  so  we]l  qualified  ia 
e\'ery  resjxfct  for  such  situations  as 
he  was. 

"  Throughout  d  long  and  active 
life,  and  with  a  very  extensive  and 
intimate   acquainlance   among  the 
leading  characters  of  various  admi-* 
nistrations  and  oppositioDS«  be  had 
the  resolution  to  keep  himself  to- 
tally unconnected  with  party  in  po* 
litics,  the  spirit  of  which,  however 
gentle  and  good  tempered  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it  might  be,  b 
always  productive  of  violence  and 
ill  humour,  which  were  so  contrary 
to  his  dis|x>sition.     This  party  spirit 
he  considered  as  tending  only  to  im- 
pede the  public  service,  by  embar« 
rassing  government,  to  create  dis- 
sensions among  intimate  friends,  and 
to  unite  the  bitterest  enemies  and  the 
most  jarring  dispositions.     Bat  a  re- 
spectable opposition  in  parliament 
he  conceived  to  be  among  tbe  most 
efficient  and  salutary  checks  on  any 
abuse  of  power  in  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of 
the  government.     The  speech  he 
made  on   this  subject   in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  recorded.     "  I  most 
"  firmly  hope,"  says  be,  '*  never  to 
"  see  opposition  crushed.     In  a  free 
"  government  like  ours,  I  hope  al- 
ways to  see  an  opposition  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ,'  but  it  is  an  opposi- 
*'  tion  to  clieck,  not  to  enchain  ;  to 
"  balance,   not   to  overturn ;  vigi- 
'*  lant  but  not  jealous  ;  spirited,  not 
"  violent  :    neither    vindictive  nor 
"  rancorous  ;  but  candid,  vigorous, 
"  and  active.     Such  an  opposition 
*'  might  do  honor  to  an  inctilferent 
"  cause.     Such  an  opposition  might 
*' invite  even. a  bad  administration 
"to  a    conduct,    which  craft  or 
"  peevishness  might  nev^  t)e  able 
•Mo  obtain.     But  a  systematic  op- 
^'  position  to  all   tlie  measores  of 
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goverhment  is  wiiat  no  man  of 
sen^e  or  common  honesty  can  ap- 
prove.    An  opposition  ot  this  sort 
•*  reminds  rac  of  a  fable  I  have  some- 
*'  where  met  with  :    An  angel  car- 
•*  ried  a  simple  European  to  the  rc- 
*'  gions  o{  Asiaj  wliere  a  hundred 
"  thousatxi  Turks  stcxid  in  battle 
**  array  against  a  hundred  thousand 
^'  Russians.    The  man  asked  what 
•*  was  the  cause  of  the  war  ?    To 
"  which  tlie  angel  replied,  because 
"  these  men  wear  iiats  and  tliose 
•'  wear  turbans.     I  fear.   Sir,  we 
'**  should  not  be  able  to  assign  a  l^t« 
*'  tei  reason  tor  our  present  wordy 
*'  war^ue  than  that  some  gentle* 
*'  men  chuse  to  sit  on  that  side  of 
**  the  house  and  others  on  this  side. 
*^  As  to  those  indeed  who  have  lost 
'*  places  and  want  to  tecover  them, 
*'  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be 
**  angry  when  out  of  office  since 
^  they  were  so  when  in.    But  those 
**  sound  patriots  wlx)se  only  inquiry 
**  IS,  from  wlioni  does  the  question 
proceed  ^     who    have    no    opi- 
nion of  their  own  as  to  the  right  or 
*'  the  wrong  of  any  measure,  those 
**  gentlemen  remind  me  of  Mr.  Ba» 
coin's  pupils  at  whist,  who  were 
told   that,   whenever   tliey  were 
•^  at  a  loss   what   to    play,  *  they 
"  should  always   play  clubs,  and  I 
'*  wake  t)o  dcnibt  the  good  gentle- 
'*  floen  I  allude  to  wiU   play   their 
"  clubs  against  government  to  the 
"  end  of  the  game.     Let  no  gen- 
"  tlensan  however  imagine  that   I 
*'  have  any  wish  to  cut  otf  opposi- 
*'  tioa.     I  know  it  is  most  salutary 
*'  when   the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
"  sioD  demands  it,  when  the  time 
promises  its  eflicacy,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  opponents  secures 
*'  them  both  success  and  honor.     It 
**  has  been  hinU'd  that  I  esteemed 
*'  opposition  a  rope  of  sand.    I  have 
"  seen  such  oppositions,  made  up  of 
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*'  tlie  most  motley  materialf;,  of 
**  men  with  different  passions,  di^ 
•'  ffcrent  pursuits,  without  concert  ia 
*'  council,  or  unity  in  action ;  where 
*'  the  firmness  of  individuals  caused 
"  the  weakness  of  the  party,  whidi 
*'  agreed  in  no  one  point  but  theob- 
**  stinacy  of  wanton  opjwsition.— 
"  Such  is  indeed  a  ro|>e  of  sand  ; 
''  but  when  men  unite  on  public  not 
**  on  private  views  ;  when  indiw- 
"  dual  advantage  is  sacrificed  for  tlie 
"  general  good;  when  there  is  a  hnr- 
*'  mony  of  council  and  a  steadiness 
**  oi  action  ;  when  neither  accident 
*'  nor  disappointment  can  make 
**  them  lose  sight  of  the  ga:2Lt  object 
"  before  them,  and  the  £nnness  of 
*'  each  individual  is  exercised  t<i 
*'  add  strength  to  tlie  wlu>ie — tiiea^ 
**  I  say,  that  opposition  is  not  a 
*'  rope  of  sand,  but  a  chain  of  ada* 
"  mant.** 

*'  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commona 
he  was  considered  as  an  able  and 
energetic  s[ieaker,  studiously  avoid- 
ing any  of  those  sallies  of  passion^ 
inipetuosity,  and  personal  invective 
which  were  but  too  common  in  lht« 
assembly  5  he  fought  tl»e  battles  of 
his  principal  with  great  good  hu- 
mor, ahd  with  equal  success;  lie  sel- 
dom failed,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  pleasant  story,  to  keep  xhfi 
house  in  tem|>er,  and  divert  any  pe* 
tu lance  or  peevishness  from  mixing 
in  the  debate.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  lite,  he  attended  tlie  English 
Houfe  of  Peers  on  questions  of  mo- 
ment whenever  his  bad  state  of 
healilj  would  allow  him,  but  he  ne* 
ver  hjx>ke  on  any  question  ;  he  used 
to  say,  that  if  ministers  .would  give 
more  of  tlieir  attention  to  wliat  win 
to  be  done  rather  than  to  what  wa^* 
fo  he  said,  on  any  occasion,  the 
country  would  be  no  sufferer  by  Hut 
loss  of  a  few  fine  speeches. 

'*  Few  men  were  more  conver* 

&4nt 
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«ant  tn  polite  literature  than  Lord 
Af  acartney,  and  his  acquaintance  was 
•ought  by  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters of  h\s  time.  With  Dr.  Johif- 
•oHy  Edmund  Burke,  David  Huj^ei 
aud  all  those  who  used  to  meet  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  he  was  par<* 
ticularly  intimate.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  Dr.  John- 
•on*s  Literary  Club,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  frequent  with  great  plea- 
sure in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
wheneTer  his  health  would  permit 
him>  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies  of 
London.  He  was  fond  of  social 
t^nversation,  but  reading  was  to 
Lim  a  never  failing  source  of  delight  | 
a  book  was  not  merely  a  luxtiry  $  it 
was  an  article  of  the  first  necessity. 
It  was  rare  to  find  him»  when  alone, 
without  a  book  or  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
He  was  considered,  when  a  young 
man,  as  a  sound  classical  scholar,  and 
to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  historians.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  correspondence  of 
several  eminent  characters,  that  he 
was  himself  no  mean  poet,  and  that 
be  took  great  delieht  in  courting  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Muf>es.  In  his 
letters  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fox, 
when  a  student  at  Oxford*  he 
strongly  recommends  history  as  the 
best  polisher  of  the  manners,  and 
the  best  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  "  Livy,** 
says  he,  "  is  written  in  a  style  that 
'*  must  charm  every  one.  He  is 
*'  master  of  our  passions,  and  catches 
"  the  soul  by  surprize.  Look  at 
"  that  admirable  passage  where  Co- 
*'  riolanus  going  to  enibface  his  mo- 
'<  ther,  she  stops  him  with  tine  pri^ 
*^  usquam  amplexum  accipio,  sciam 
'^  ad  hostem  an  ad  jillum  tenerim.'' 
Tacitus  he  thought  le.ss  graceful  in 
style  than  Sallust,  but  more  pun- 
gent, and  he  calls  him  the  true  ani»> 


tomist  of  the  human  heart.  The 
unadorned  easy  style  of  Xenophoa 
he  preferred  to  that  of  Csesar :  but 
of.. Homer  and  Virgil  be  alwajrf 
speeks  in  raptures  ;  the  latter  indeed 
h^. could  almost  repeat  by  heart.— 
Froln  a,  letter  of  the  late  Charles 
Fox  to  hiDi>  dated  Oxford,  13th 
February  i765^\t  would  appear  that 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had 
no  taste  for  mathematics,  and  that 
be  valued  them  lightly*  His  opi- 
nion however  must  have  greatly 
changed  in  thi:«  respect,  on  entering 
upon  business,  for  no  man  could  be 
more  convinced  than  he  was  of  the 
transoendant  utility  of  what  are 
usually  called  mixed  mathematics  as 
applicable  to  so  many  of  the  com* 
mon  and  important  concerns  of  life; 
and  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  modem  sciences 
to  make  a  conversation  on  their  sub* 
ject  interesting  both  to  himself  and 
to  others.  His  memory  vpas  of  the 
most  retentive  kind,  and  had  stored 
up  an  abundant  supply  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  persons  and  events,  te 
times  present  and  past ;  and  the 
pleasing  manner  and  genuine  good 
humor,  in  which  he  could  relate  a 
story,  seldom  failed  of  (x>romuiii- 
cating  to  it  an  additional  interest. 
By  some  peculiar  anrangement,  or 
classification  of  objects  ki  his  mind, 
he  contrived  to  recollect  the  date  of 
an  event  as  correctly  as  the  more 
important  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  It  was  observed  of  him  at 
Turin,  that  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  history  and  con* 
nections  of  the  Italian  and  French 
families  he  met  with  there  than  tbcr 
were  themselves;  indeed  so  woiv- 
derful  was  his  recollection  on  poiot« 
of  genealogj',  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  of  any  note  meniioned  by 
sacred  or  profane  Nvriters,  whose  his- 
tory and  counection^  were  not  per> 
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fectly  fresh  in  his  meinoiy.  When 
he  passed  the  Hague,  on  bis  way  to 
Petersbourgy  Sir  Joseph  Yorke»  then 
iQlDisterat  that  place  from  the  court 
of  London,  invited  all  his  brother 
ministers  to  meet  Sir  George  Macart- 
ney at  dinner.  The  conversation, 
as  might  be  expected,  turned  on  the 
^Sms  of  Europe  $  and  although 
some  of  the  company  were  pretty 


was  generally  considered;  in  the 
department  of  state  to  vvhljh  it 
was  transmitted,  as  superseding  ali 
former  information  on  the  same 
points. 

*'  It  is  thought  by  some  of  hla 
friends,  and,  indeed,  has  been  con« 
fidently  asserted  by  others,  tiiat  ha 
had  employed  some  part  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  in  drawing  up  a 


well  hackneyed  in  the  diplomatic    connected  narrative  of  the  event» 
oen^ice,  and  Sir  Geoi^e  but  just  en- '       '  '  -^-^  !-■    • 

taring  upon  his  pareer  of  public  life, 
yet  it  was  observed  that  he  was  much 
better  informed  with  regard  to  the 
respective  courts  of  Europe,  than  any 
of  the  ministers  were  themselves 
who  represented  them* 

"  He  had  a  peculiar  facility  in 
extracting  information  from  those 
he  conversed  with,  even  where  there 
might  be  iEin  unwillingness  to  com- 
municate it ;  but  whatever  know- 
ledge he  obtained  in  this  way,  he 


and  transactions,  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  principal  share,  with  me- 
moirs and  anecdotes  of  distinguished 
characters.  But  it  appears,  from 
the  best  authority,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  found  among  his  pa-« 
pers ;  nor  any  notes  or  memoran'* 
dums  that  could  warrant  such  a 
conclusion.  The  only  writings  of 
Lord  Macartney  that  were  digested 
by  him  into  any  thing  like  the  shape 
of  regular  treatises,  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  three   articles,  namely. 


used  to  consider  as  problematical  An  Account  ^  Russia  in  1767  :  An 

until  corroborated  or  contradicted  Account  of  frelandin  1773;  and  a 

by  other  sources  $  thus  die  informa-  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the 

tion  he  procured  on  subjects  con-  King^  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Empc^ 

nected  with    his  official  situations  tor  of  China,** 
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[From  Mr.  Ritchib*s  Account  of  his  LiF^and  Waitings.] 


DAVID  HUME,  the  second 
son  of  Joseph  Hume,  esq. 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of 
April  ,O.S.17il.  His  ancestors,  for 
several  generations,  had  been  pro- 
prietors of  a  small  estate  called  Nine- 
wells,  lying  on  the  river  Whit- 
^  ater,  about  five  miles  to  the  east 
of  Dunsc,  in  the  county  of  Berwick  j 
and  Jtbta  estate  is  still  enjoyed  by 
18O7. 


their  posterity.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Ninewelis,  stands  the  minsion" 
house  of  Karnes,  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Henry  Home,  who,  under 
the  title  of  lord  Karnes,  officially  as- 
stuned  by  him  as  a  lord  of  session, 
or  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  is- so  well  known 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, a  lawyer,   and  a   man  of 
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taste.  His  lordship  was  the  con- 
temporary and  intimate  friend  of 
•ur  historian. 

•'  The  family  name  of  Hume*8 
molher  was  Falconer.  She  was  the 
daiaghter  of  sir  David  Fnlconer,  who 
was  appointed  a  lord  of  session,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Newton,  on  the  1 1  tli 
of  June  16/6,  and  six  years  after- 
wards raised  to  the  chair  of  presi- 
dent of  that  court.  Sir  David  died 
in  l685,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  sir  George  I^t  kliart  of 
Camwath.  The  title  of  lord  Hal- 
kerston  devolved  by  succession  on 
his  eldest  son }  and  it  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  Mr.  Hume's  father 
claimed  his  descent  from  the  noble 
family  of  Home  :  a  circumstance 
which  derives  its  importance  solely 
from  the  family  pride,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speal&ing,  from  the  vanity  of 
our  author,  who,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  yalned  himself 
i)0t  a  little  on  this  double  connec- 
tion with  nobility. 

As  Hume  was  a  younger  brother, 
his  patrimony,  accoixli I) g  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  counirv,  vms  verv  slen- 
derj  and  this,  combined  with  his 
disinclination  to  the  bu>rnehs  of  a 
lawyer,  and  the  representations  of 
Jiis  friends,  induced  him  to  repair 
to  Bristol  in  !7J4,  with  a  design  to 
engage  in  the  commercial  line.  He 
carried  with  him  letters  of  recom- , 
mendation  to  several  eminent  mer- 
chants of  that  city  ;  but  from  his 
confirmed  love  of  literature,  or  some 
other  cause  now  unknown,  he 
found  himself,  in  a  few  months, 
totally  unequal  to  the  bustle  inci- 
dent to  his  new  situaiion.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  it,  and  went  to 
France. 

"  His  motive  for  this  journey,  as 
he  himself  informs  as,  was  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  in  a  rural  retreat ; 
but  that  was  an  object  which  he 
might  have  atumed  more  readily 


and  completely  hy  contiiKiing  in  hii 
own  country.  It  is  believed,  thai 
he  did  not  chuse  to  return  to  Nine- 
wells,  as  his  relations  must,  by  thii 
time,  have  regarded  him  as  a  young 
man,  whose  habits  of  indolence 
were  repulsive  to  all  their  exertions 
in  his  behalf.  The  cheapness  of 
living  in  Fiance  suited  the  smallncb* 
of  the  fortune  he  inherited  j  and 
this  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  the 
inducement,  at  least  tlie  excuse  fcr 
his  retirinsf  into  that  country. 
Hume  was,  at  an  early  period,  sen- 
sible of  the  inadequacy  of  his  in- 
come to  support  the  easy  enjoyments 
of  a  literary  life  ;  and  he,  at  the 
same  time,  formed  a  resolution  to 
remedy  this  misfortune,  as  far  as  he 
was  able.  After  mentioning  bif 
journey  to  France,  he  adds,  in  the 
biographical  sketch  formerly  alluded 
to, — ''  I  there  laid  that  plan  of  lit« 
'*  which  I  have  steadily  and  suc- 
^J-'-cessfully  pursued.  I  resolved  t9 
*'  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  stip- 
**  ply  my  dcticiency  of  fortone,  to 
**  maintain  luiimjiaired  my  iv/^- 
'*  j)endency,  and  to  regard  ewry 
"  object  as  contemptible,  except 
**  the  improvement  of  my  talent)  in 
**  literature.*' 

**  On  his  arrival  in  France,  ht 
established  I)is  residence  at  Ilheinis, 
but  soon'  afterwards  removed  to 
I/a  f^iechc  in  Anjou.  During  Iii* 
abode  there,  he  completed  his 
Trcati;»e  on  Humaii  Nature,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  formed  while 
at  the  University  'tif  Edinburgh  ; 
and  aft^r  spending  tlirt-e  years  »n 
theiie  agreeable  labours,  and  ac- 
qu'tfing  ati  intimate  kpowletige  ot 
tlie  French  language,  he  retumtd 
to  Loudon  iu  173/.  In  the  end  ot 
tlie  following  year  he  printed  a»d 
published,  in  octavo,  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  work  under  the  title 
of  A  Theatise  ok  (on)  tiUKA^ 
Natu&b:  being  an  aitempi  .to.  in- 
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irodnce  the  experimental  Method  of 
JReasoning  into  Moral  Subjects, 

"  The  first  volume  of  this  perform*- 
ance  treats  of  the  Understand) n^> 
and  the  second  of  the  Passions. 
From  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abili- 
ties, or  from  a  wish  toheac.the  opi- 
nion of  the  public  before  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  the  author  of 
the  work,  it  was  published  without 
his  name.  The  third  volume, 
which  comprises  the  subject  of 
Morals,  did  not  appear  until  (he 
jear  J740.  It  was  sold  by  a  differ- 
ent bookseller  ;  a  circumstance  ow- 
ing probably  to  tlie  discouraging  re- 
ception of  the  two  first.  Annexed 
to  the  last  volume  is  An  ArpRNOix, 
wherein  some  passages  of  the  fore- 
fining  volumes  are  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, 

"  Mr.  Hume,  it  has  been  stated, 
formed  the  plan  of  his  Treatise, 
while  he  was  at  college  ;  aiul  al- 
though, from  the  very  imperfect 
manner  in  whichit  was  executed,  a 
severe  critic  might  be  inclined  to 
condemn  the  presumption  of  a  strip- 
ling in  thus  venturing  to  enter  the 
liiLs  with  a  formidable  body  of  me- 
taphysicians, whose  elaborate  worl.s 
were  the  matured  productions  of 
advanced  life,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  boldness  uf  the  undertaking 
was  worthy  of  the  fuiul-e  reputation 
of  the  author.  That  a  lad  of  only 
twenty- j»e\ en  years  of  age  should 
fail  in  accompliahing  a  task,  whieh 
had  bafilcd  the  labours  of  so  many 
jihiiosophers,  eminent  for  their  eru- 
dition and  sagarity,  cannot  excite 
surprise.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  a  rnre  iiistcUicc  of  early  pre- 
cf)city,  if  he  h.^d  succeeded  in  a 
branch  of  science  in  which  even  the 
primary  rules  of  investigation  li-»\e 
not  vet  been  satistactorily  settle.!. 

••  On  the  fate  of  thi9pcrforfna;i^c 
our  author  is  ex'r«::v.eiy  (\jiiJid. 
'•  Never  literary  atremjt/'  &.iy>  !»<-, 


'^was  more  unfortunate  than  my 
**  Treatise  on  Human  Mature.  It 
•*  fell  dead-born  (btill-born)  from 
•*•  the  press,  without  reaching  such 
-*'  distinction,  as  even  to  excite  a 
i^'  murmur  among  the  zealots.** 

"  After  publishing  his  Treatise, 
our  author  retired  to  Ninewells, 
where  his  mother  resided,  and 
where  he  found  his  brotlier  very 
succesfully  employed  in  cultivating 
the  family  estate.  In  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  this  gentleman 
is  mentioned  in  honourable  terms, 
for  having  set  th6  example  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

"  The  self-complacency  of  a 
young  writer  is  ever  ready  to  dis- 
cover reasons,  and  contrive  excuses, 
for  the  want  of  success  in  his  earlier 
undertakings  ;  and  David,  being 
naturally  of  a  sanguine  temper,  gra- 
dually recovered  from  his  chagrin. 
Even  his  literary  ardour  was  not  a* 
bated  by  the  bad  reception  which 
his  last  production  experienced  j 
and  during  his  abode  at  Ninewells 
he  laboured  with  w  much  assiduity, 
as  to  be  able  to  usher  into  the  world, 
in  1742,  two  small  volumes  of 
I's-^jna  Moral  and  Philosophical. 
Ti:e.-.e  tracts,  which  form  the  first 
\)\\n  of  his  Essays,  as  now  collected, 
u  ere  more  propitiously  received  by 
thep':blic;  and  this  compensated, 
in  ^oioe  degree,  for  his  former  dis- 
appoiiitinent,  and  even  effaced  the 
reeoUectiouof  it. 

**  In  this  state  of  lettered  ease,  he 
spent  more  than  three  years  at  Nine- 
weli.>.  His  station  in  life  secured 
h'.m  \riAn  tlse  danger  of  want;  yet, 
y>  he  \\ak\  no  settled  pursuit,  and 
wns  i!  vouncrer  brother  without  a 
pro-e-^On,  his  pro'-pects  were  not 
ihe  n\ii-t  brilliant,  'i'he  reputation, 
Avhicb.  he  had  aequircd,  was  loo 
tivl  \i'.  to  serve  by  itself  as  a  suffi- 
civ.i:!  ieeo:nn:endalion  to  public  no- 
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lice;  but  lie  was  prepared  to  ioi*- 
prove  Qpportunity.  The  fr icuds  of 
the  marquis  of  Anaandale,  a  young 
nobleman  whose  unfortunate  state  of 
mind  and  health  required  the  super- 
intendance  of  another,  pitched  on 
our  author  as  a  proper  person  to  un- 
dertake  that  charge  j  and,  accord- 
higly«  in  1745^  he  was  hivited  by 
the  marquis  to  come  and  reside  with 
him  in  England.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Hume  con- 
tinued with  him  about  a  year.  The 
salary  allowed  him  made  a  consi- 
derable addition  !•  his  small  fortune, 
which  he  liad  husbanded  with  the 
most  persevering  fiiigality.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  fortu- 
nate for  the  marquis  if  he  had  re- 
tained his  literary  companion  ;  as, 
in  that  case,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  would  not  have 
been  involved  in  the  mysterious 
gl(X)m  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 

''In  1746,  the  British  ministry, 
having  planned  an  expedition  against 
"  Canada,  conferred  the  command  of 
it  on  lieutenant-general  James  St. 
Clair,  who  appointed  Mr.  Hume  to 
be  his  secretary.  He  accordingly 
left  tlie  marquis,  and  joined  the 
general ;  but  tlia  destination  uf  tliis 
expedition  was  altered  to  a  cold  and 
unimportant  incursion  on  the -coast 
of  France.  In  1747,  Hume  was  a- 
gain  invited  by  the  general  to  ac- 
company him  in  Ws  embassy  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
held,  on  this  occasion,  the  station 
of  secretary,  and^  by  mingling  in 
tlic  gay  world,  familiarized  himself 
with  the  maimers  of  the  great. 

"In  4749,  he  retired  to  his  bro- 
ther's house  at  I^ine wells,  where  he 
resided  two  years.  During  this 
period  he  compof^*d  the  second  part 
«f  his  Essays,  which  he  styled 
Political  Ducoumes.  He  likewise 
wrote  his  Enquiry  convtrning  ike 
Piiuciples  of  Morals  J  which,  as  has 


been  already  noticed,  origitially 
formed  part  of  his  treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature,  but  which  be  now 
tliought  proper  to  new-model.  It 
was  published  in  London,  in  Nov. 
1751,  by  Andrew  Millar,  the  well- 
known  bookseller  in  the  Straud. 
This  production  stood  highly  in  tbc 
author's  favour,  who,  (hiring  the 
whole  of -his  life,  manifested  a  strong 
predilection  for  it ;  and  he  frankly 
tells  us,  that,  in  his  oWn  opinion,  it 
was,  of  all  his  writings,  historical, 
philosophical,  or  literary,  tncompa* 
rably  the  best :  yet,  like  aU  his  tbr- 
mer  iabourst  it  came  unnoticed  into 
the  world. 

•'Mr.  Hume  left  Ninewells  in 

1751,  and  established  his  residence 
at  Edinburgh,  where  bis  Political 
Discourses  were  printed  in  one  vo* 
lume,  8vo.  and  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  perfonnaiice 
was  the  only  one,  which  met  with 
a  flattering  reception  on  its  fira 
appearance  ;  and  in  the  short  s))3ce 
of  two  years,  it  reached  a  third  edi- 
tion, which  was  publislied  at  Lon- 
don, witlv  additions  and  con^ctions. 

"  The  office  of  librarian  to  liie  U- 
culty  of  advocates  becoming  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  learned 
Ruddiman,  Mr.  Hume,  in  Janua7 

1752,  was  chosen  to  till  it :  a  stJii** 
fr(;m  which  he  derived  little  emolu- 
ment, but  which  compensated  ibi* 
want  by  placing  an  extensive  libnnr 
at  his  conmiand.  In  the  same 
month  his  friend  Henry  Home  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  scNsiun 
by  the  title  of  lord  Karnes ;  and  Ui 
illustrious  antagonist,  Dr.  Reid,  vas 
trauslatea  trom  the  pastoral  <'bar^;c 
of  the  parish  of  New  Machario^ 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  King  s 
College  Aberdeen.  Adam  SmHiJ 
had  been  made  protestor  of  logic  Jt 
Glasgow  in  January  IJ^^  t  ^^^ '" 
April  1752.  he  succeeded  Mf- 
Thomas  Craigie,as  prot'cssor  ot  |>bi- 
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losophy  at  the  same  university.  The  ject.      His  work,    however,    ,was 

vacant  chair  of  logic  became  the  esteemed  chiefly  as  a  faithful  chro- 

subject  of  competition.     The  can-  nicle  or  register  of  facts ;  for,  as 

didates   were   Mr.  James  Clough,  was  to  be  exjxjcted  from  the  pro- 

aiid  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  j  duction  of  a  stranger  writing  in  a 

and    the  fornier  gained   no  vulgar  tbreit^n  tongue,   it  could  not  boast 

laurel,  when  he  beheld  his  rival  re-  of  elegance  of  language,  and  was 

tiring  discoi^fited  from  the  contest,  unadorned  with  those  political  re- 


it 


Gerard,  another  opponent  of  flections  which  constitute  the  philo* 
OUT  author,  was,  in  the  month  of  sophy  of  historical  composition, 
July  of  this  year,  appointed  a  pro-  and  of  which  Thucydides  and  Poly- 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  Maris-  bius  have  tran^itted  valuable  ex« 
chal  College,' Aberdeen.  Blair  was,  amples.  Tlie  history  of  Rapin  was 
at  this  time,  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  work  of  labour,  but  not  of  taste, 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  Hume  had  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
itwas  not  until  the  year  17^(>>  that  quisition  3  and  he  carried  with  him 
Robertson  received  a  pastoral  charge  to  his  new  undertaking  the  bold  and 
in  the  capital.  It  is  impossible  lo  liberal  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  he 
contemplate  so  bright  a  constellation  had  displayed  in  his  former  writings. 
of  talents  with  indifference  :  and  Intimidated,  however,  by  the  mag- 
while  we  yield  to  an  impulse  of  nitude  of  a  work,  which  was  to  con- 
generous feeling,  let  us  endeavour  tain  a  narrative  of  English  affairs 
to  impress  on  the  remembrance  of  during  a  period  of  1760  years,  he 
the  present  race  of  Scottish  literati,  selected,  for  his  first  essay,  that  por- 
that  to  preserve  the  reputation,  tion  of  which  it  comnaences  with, 
which  their  country  has  already  at-  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
cained,  is  no  easy  task.  But  it  is  aud  forms  a  most  important  epoch 
the  part  of  posterity  not  merely  to  inf  the  British  annals. 
emulate,  but  to  excel  their  prede-  "  Other  motives  seem  likewise 
cessors,  else  science  must  become  to  have  influenced  his  choice.  The 
stationary.  We  enjoy  the  benefit  of  historian  of  those  times,  when  the 
the  learned  labours  of  the  last  gene-  gloom  of  feudalism  darkened  Eu- 
ration  :  and  vast  as  these  were,  let  rope,  has  little  else  to  relate  but  the 
us  console'  ourselves  with  reflecting,  sanguinary  disputes  of  semi-barba- 
that  a  well-directed  industry  will  rians,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
still  cany  us  t)eyond  them.  For-  family  feuds.  The  contests  between 
niiciable,  therefore,  as  the  list  of  rival  candidates  for  the  throne  are 
distin^ished  Scotsmen  was  at  the  not  susceptible  of  much  ornament 
period  to  which  we  allude,  to  outdo  in  point  of  language;  while  the 
them  is  worthy  of  the  noble  daring  ferocious  manners  of  warlike  but  il- 
of  liberal  minds.  literate  chieftains,  and  their  follow- 
*^  So  vast  a  range  of  literature,  as  ers,  do  noi  promise  much  gratifica^ 
the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo-  tion  to  the  inquisitive  mind,  in  point 
cat  es  presented  to  Mr.  Hume,  seems  of  legislation  and  use^l  policy.  But 
to  have  en>boldened  his  industry  j  society,  like  the  individual,  is  pro- 
fbr  he  immediately  formed  the  re-  gressive  ;  the  ritvention  of  printing, 
solution  of  compiling  a  history  of  and  tlie  gradual  diffusion  of  know* 
p^ngland.  At  this  time,  Rapin  de  ledge  among  all  ranks  of  men, 
Thoyras,  a  French  refugee,  was  the  spread  their  benign^  influence 
only  reputable  writer  on  the  aub«  throughout  Europe  5   wad  the  pea- 
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sant  and  the  artizan  rose,  as  it  were, 
in  ^he  scale  of  being.  They  learn- 
ed to  inquire,  to  calculate  their  own 
value,  and  to  probe,  with  daring 
hands,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastiail 
impostures  of  fi)riner  days.  Such 
were  the  happy  effects  icsr.hing 
from  the  blaze  of  science,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  illu- 
mined Christendom:  eft'ecrs  for- 
tunate indeed  when  compared  with 
tliat  ignorance,  torpor,  and  aba>e- 
nient  which  fcjrmerjy  oppressed  it. 
The  castellated  niansions  of  the  no- 
bility ceased  to  display  the  standards 
of  rebellion  j  and  the  sovereign,  in 
his  turn,  was  constrained  to  culti- 
vate, in  his  administration,  that 
liberality  which  accorded  with  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  to  consult 
tlie  wants  and  wishes  of  his  subjects 
in  preference  to  his  own  caprice  and 
selfish  interests.  It  is  this  conflict, 
and  die  glorious  result  of  it,  that 
constitute  a  subject  of  research, 
which  c^n  repay  the  labours  ot  the 
philosopl^ic  inquirer. 

*•  The  political  events  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  appt.ared  to 
Mr,  Hume  to  form  the  sera  njost 
worthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  talents ; 
and  as  he  flattered  himself  with  a 
belief  of  his  own  impartiality,  he 
fancied  that  be  was  destined  to  free 
that  portion  of  our  history  from  the 
misrepresentations  of  party.  This 
idea  atimtilated  his  diligence,  and 
great  were  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cess. Devoting  himself  wholly  to 
the  recluse  Iwbils  of  a  literary  life, 
be  laboured  with  unceasing  perse- 
verance until  he  had  accomplished 
part  of  his  undertaking  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  tlie  montli  of  October 
1754,  tlie  fnst  volume  of  his  History 
of  Great  Britain,  containing  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
>vas  published  at  Ediiiburgh. 

"A  more  convenient  opportunity 
to  enquire  into  the  meritt>  of  this 


volume  will  hereafter  occur :  saflSce 
it,  at  present,  to  observe,  tliat  the 
sanguine  hopes,  in  which  our  author 
had  indulged  himself,  were  com- 
pletely disappointed.  The  sale  ot  the 
work  was  extremely  dull,  insomuch 
that  he  felt  it  nece^^jry  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  his  book'-eller,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Balfour  of  Edinburgh, 
a.s  to  w  hdt  should  be  done  to  lessen  ' 
die  load  of  expence  he  had  incurred. 
The  indefiiti liable  Andrew  Millar 
was  then  taking  the  lead  as  a  book- 
seller in  London,  and  his  name  .and 
extensive  correspondence  with  the 
country  dealers  were  sufEcient  to 
buoy  up,  in  some  degree,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  book,  and  faciliate  its 
circulation.  Mr.  Balfour  urged  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
IMillar,  in  order  to  push  the  work 
into  notice ;  and  this  advice  wai 
prudently  followed. 

'*  Anotlier  incident  had  lately  oc- 
curred, whici)  not  a  little  chagrined 
our  author.  The  professorsliip  oi 
Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Williaoi  Cleg- 
horn,  Mr.  Hume  appeared  as  a  can- 
diilate  for  the  chair,  which  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  town-council.  But  the 
interest  of  his  friends  proved  unsuc- 
cesful :  his  philosophical  opinioDS 
were  misrepresented,  his  character 
was  traduced,  and  so  great  an  outcry 
raided  by  the  religious  zealots  as  to 
endanger  his  {xt^onal  Siifety.  The 
clergy  were  particulaily  active  on 
this  occasion,  some  of  whom  repre- 
sented Mr.  Hume's  prineijJes  to  be 
tlio'ic  of  an  atheij»l,  vvhiie  others 
charitably  branded  them  as  the 
dogmas  of  deism.  Their  remoD- 
slrances  succeeded ;  but  the  event 
gave  rise  to  a  rooted  antipathy  on  the 
part  of  Hume  towards  the  Scottish 
clergy,  although  at  this  lime  he  liv- 
ed, and  continued  afterwanlstolive, 
in  the  saictcst  intimacy,  and  mo-^i 
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rordlr.l  friend Ahip,  with  Blair,  Wal- 
l-ace, Drysd.jle,  \Vish:irt,  Jartline, 
Home,  llobciiion,  CarJy^le,  and  a 
i'ew  oihers. 

**  I'he  election  took  place  on  the 
28tli  of  Auijust,  and  the  olHce  was 
ct )ui<.M  red  on  Mr.  Jjnies  Jialfour  of 
PjJrig,  iulvocatc  and  hheritf  depute 
of  the  county  of  lulinbiirgh.  Mr. 
Kilfour  was  the  author  of  ilie  Deli- 
ueation  of  the  Nature  and  l>bliga- 
lit^ns  of  Morality,  written  ni  opj)o- 
sition  to  Mr.  Hon»e*s  Enquiry  cuii^ 
cerning  the  l^iiiciples  ot  Morals  ; 
and  from  this  \/ious.spL>ciiTien  of  his 
erudition,  it  nuist  he  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  a  suftr  vuin  than  our 
historian,  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy. The  Delineation  is  a 
work  not  destitute  of  sound  argu- 
ment, though  itsprolixy  is  tiresome  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Balfour  attacked  propo- 
ftitions  in  tiie  Enquiry,  which  were 
unfounded  in  fair  reasoning,  and  ex- 
ceptionable in  point  of  morality,  he 
liad,  in  every  way,  the  better  of 
Harae  in  the  dispute.  From  the 
observations  on  the  philosophical 
and  ethical  writings  of  the  latter,  in  • 
sertcd  in  the  concluding  part  of  this 
biography,  the  reader,  wlio  bears  iu 
his  recoUectien  that  Hume's  repu- 
tcition  rested  as  yet  on  these  only, 
will  perhaps,  join  with  us  in  think- 
ing that  the  university  was  no  loser 
by  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

**  Confirmed  as  was  Mr.  Hume's 
pliijosophic  habit  of  iKMruig  up  a- 
^ain^t  disap^K)iutment,  a  kind  of 
despondency  began,  at  tlus  time,  to 
rutlle  the  usual  serenity  of  his  mind. 
He  himself  tells  us,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  war,  which  had 
broken  oat  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  Ironi  retiring  to  some 
provincial  town  in  the  latter  king- 
dom, where  he  might,  under  a  bor- 
TiAved  name,  spend  his  days  at  a  dis- 
tance fn  an  his  native  country.  This 
«i-hcmc  of  a  solitary  rv'treat  was^ 


however,  no  longer  practicable ;  and 
as  he  had  UKule  considerable  progress 
with  the  second  volume  of  his  his- 
tory, and  been  invited  by  some  per- 
sons of  resp-ctability,  among  whom 
he  enumerates,  with  just  satisfaction. 
Dr.  Herri n-^,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Dr.  Stone,  the  primate  of 
Ireland,  to  proceed  in  completing 
his  work,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
and  resolveil  to  persevere. 

"  As  our  author  acknowledges, 
and  had  serious  reasons  to  regret  the 
ct)ld  neglect  and  languid  gale  which 
his  hrstory  met  with,  one  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  him  employing, 
in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  a 
language  calculated  to  deceive  us  in- 
to an  oj)inion,  that  his  performance 
burst  on  the  world  with  uncommon 
attraction,  and  that  it  was  the  gene- 
ral and  sole  topic  of  public  discus- 
sion. Speaking  of  the  applause, 
which  he  expected  from  his  histori- 
cal labours,  he  adds — "  but  miser- 
"  able  was  ray  disappointment: 
"  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry  of  re- 
*'  proach,  disapprobation,  and  even 
"  detestation.  English,  Scocth, 
"  and  Irish,  whig  and  tory,  church- 
''  man  and  sectary,  free-thinker, 
"  and  religionist,  patriot,  and  cour- 
"  tier,  united  in  their  rage  against 
'^  the  man  who  had  presimied  to 
"  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate 
'*  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of 
"  Stratford  ;  and  after  the  first 
"  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over, 
"  what  was  still  more  mortifying, 
*'  the  b(M)k  seemed  to  sink  into  ob- 
*'  liviou." 

''  Jansenism  and  the  Bull  Uni- 
genitus  did  not  excite  a  greater  flange, 
than  the  awful  de>'cription,  given  in 
the  preceding  quotation,  might  lead 
us  to  infer  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  tir^t  volume  of  his  History. 
Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  a 
work  could  engage  universal  notice, 
and  meet    uiili    such  ardent    and 
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general  reprehension,  without  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  every  one.  Mr. 
Hume,  however,  discloses  a  secret 
latal  to  the  warm  representation, 
whicii  he  has  given  of  the  tremen- 
dous tempest  he  had  raised  ;  for  in 
the  very  next  sentence  he  tells  us, 
thftt  Millar  sold  only  forty 'five 
copies  of  it  in  a  twelve-month. 

'*  Mr.  Hume  resigned  his  office 
of  librarian  on  the  4th  of  January 
1757*  This  step  was  owing,  ac- 
cording to  our  information,  to  the 
piety  of  the  late  lord  Hales,  who  was 
then  a  barrister,  and  who  affected 
to  take  oflence  at  our  author's  offi- 
cial conduct,  alleging  that  be 
brought  improper  books  into  the 
library.  Nettled  at  this  diarge, 
and  still  smarting  under  the  calumny 
of  aealots,  Hume  threw  up  his  ap- 
pointment in  disgust,  and  was  sue- . 
ceeded  by  his  friend  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Adam  Ferguson,  who  was  chaplain 
to  lord  John  Murray's  Highland 
regiment.  Thus,  hi  the  number  of 
librarians,  the  Acuity  of  Advocates 
can  boast  of  having  Ruddiman, 
Hume,  and  Ferguson,  who  heldsuc- 
cesively  the  office,  and  form  a  series 
which  reproaches  the  indolence  of 
tlieir  successors. 

'*  In  February  1 757,. Mr.  Hume 
published  at  London,  a  tract  intitled. 
Four  Disseriations :  viz.  1.  The 
J^atural  History  of  ReUgion.^~;2, 
Of  the  Pauiom. — 3.  Of  Tragedy. 
4.  Oj  the  Standard  of  Taste.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
violent  clamour,  which,  according 
to  his  own  account,  the  first  volume 
of  his  Histoiy  had  excited  ;  and  late 
events  would,  together,  have  con- 
lerred  such  celebrity  on  his  name, 
that  the  public  would  have  sought 
with  avidity  any  performance  com- 
ing from  his  pen.  Yet  this  new 
work  experienced  tiie  sjme  obscu- 
rity and  neglect,  which  its  prede- 
cessors had  done. 


Such  was  the  fate  that  his  Disser- 
tations met  with,  and  which  Mr. 
Hume  himself  has  mentioned  with 
'  his  usual  naivete;  but  they  seem  to 
have  received  more  notice  in  the 
literary  world,  than  he  has  mention^ 
ed  in  his  narrative.  In  May  17^7* 
there  appered  Remarks  on  Hume's 
Natural  History  ofMeUgion :  in  June 
1758,  a  pamphlet,  likewise  entitled 
Remarks  on  Hume's  Essays  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion,  was 
published  at  London ;  and  in  No* 
vember  that  year,  appeared  JBemoriir} 
upon  the  Natural  Htstary  of  Re- 
gion, by  Mr.  Hume,  with  Dtalogwa 
on  Heathen  Idolatry  and  the  ChriS" 
iian  Religion.  The  last  mentioned 
tract,  which  is  alluded  to  by  oar 
author  in  his  own  Life,  was  the  pro* 
duction  of  Dr.  Hurd,  now  bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Warburton ; '  and  this  slight 
mark  of  attention  contributed  to 
sooth  the  chagrin,  which  oppressed 
the  breast  of  our  historian  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  old  reception  of  bis 
performance. 

*'  In  1 758,  his  philosophicaland  li- 
terary works,  with  the  omission  of 
his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  were 
collected  into  a  quarto  v<^roe,  un- 
der the  title  of  Essays  and  Treatisn 
on  several  Sukjeets,  by  David  Huvb, 
Esq.  It  contained  all  the  tracts, 
which,  in  17^)0,  were  published  iq 
the  more  convenient  form  of  4toU. 
12mo.,  and  compose  our  present 
editions  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  after 
undergoing  several  alterations,  some 
of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  his  lite- 
rary and  political  pieces. 

"  The  year  1759  forms  a  kind  of 
epoch  in  Scottish  literature.  Adam 
Smith  made  his  first  essay  in  author- 
ship bv  the  publication  of  his  Tkeorf 
(if  Moral  Sentiments.  Tht  Histerf 
of  Scotland,  in  2  vols.  4to.  byl>r. 
RobertsoQ,  appeared  on  the  first  of 
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Pebnwry,  and  met  with  such  flat- 
tcrng  reception,  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  bookseller  sent  him 
word  to  make  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions   for   a  second  edition.     Mr. 
Hume  went  to  London  rn  1 75^,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the 
new  edition  of  his  essays,  and  for 
the  more  important  object  of  cor- 
recting the  proof  sheets  of  two  addi- 
tional    volumes    of   his    historical 
work.     In  March  1759,  that  part  of 
the  History  of  England,  which  com- 
prises  the  reigns  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  from  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  death  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth^ was  published  in  two  volumes 
4to. 

"  Of  all  his  works  this  seems  to 
have  l>een  the  most  kindly  received. 
It  embraced  a  portion  of  our  national 
annals,  which  nad  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  which  was  at  this 
very  time  recommended  to  the  pub^ 
lie   attention    by    Dr.   Robertson's 
performance.  Mr.  Hume,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  reception  which  this  por- 
tion of  his  history  experienced,  tolls 
us,  that  '*  the  clamour  against  it 
'*  w^as  almost  equal  to  that  against 
'*  the  history  of  the  two  first  Stuarts. 
"  llie  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  par- 
*'  ticubrly  obnoxious.     But  I  was/* 
&ays  he,  "  now  callous   against  the 
'*  impressions  of  public  foJly,  and 
'*  continued     very  peaceably    and 
**  contentedly  in  my  retreat  atEdin- 
"  burgh."    Induced  by   this  detail 
to  believe  that  the  republic  of  letters 
had  been  thrown  into  commotion  by 
his  publication,   we  searclu>d  with 
earnestness  into  the  literary  histories 
of  tliat  period  ;  but  have  been  un- 
able to  discover  any  of  that  outcry 
which  assailed  the  too  sensitive  ears 
of  Mr.  Hume.     In  later  times,  in- 
deed, his  accuracy,  impartiality,  and 
political  tenets  have  been  attacked, 
and  with  justice^  but  without  any 
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clamour,  and  seldom  with  illibern* 
lity. 

'*  Being  now  turned  of  fi^y  years 
of  age,  our  audior  thought  only  of 
passing  the  residue  of  his  life  in 
philosophic  retirement  and  literary 
pursuit*  at  Edinburgh,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  very  flattering  invitation 
from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  with 
whom  he  was  not  in  tlie  least  ac- 
quainted, to  attend  him  on  his  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  France,  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  to  act  as  sene- 
tary.  This  cflFer,  however,  he  de- 
clined, '*  both,"  says  he,  "  because  I 
*'  was  reluctant  to  begin  connec- 
"  tions  with  the  great,  and  because 
"  I  was  afraid,  that  the  civilities  and 
"  gay  company  of  Paris  would  prove 

disagreeable  to  a  person  of  my 

age  and  humour;  but  on  his 
*'  lordship's  repeating  the  invitation, 
**  I  accepted  of  it.  I  have  every 
'*  reason,  both  of  pleasure  and  in- 
*'  terost,  to  think  myself  happy  in 
*'  my  connexions  with  that  noble- 
^'  man,  as  well  as  afterwards  with 
"  his  brother,  general  Conway." 

"  In  December  1763,  a  pension 
of  200/.  a-year  was  settled  on  him 
by  the  interest  of  lord  Hertford, 
llis  friend,  John  Home,  having  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  cure  for  the 
crime  of  being  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  obtained,  in 
17^1*  a  jxjnsion  of  300/.  per  annum 
from  his  majesty.  Dr.  Robertson, 
who  had  been  made  pnncipnl  of  the 
University  in  17(fa,  and  one  of  his 
majesty':*  chaplains  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, was  appointed,  m  the  month 
of  August  17(53,  historiographer  for 
Scotland,  with  a  salary  for  life  of 
200/.  per  annum.  This  ofRce  wa^i 
revived  for  the  express  purpose  of  . 
befriending  the  doctor.  The  last 
person  who  held  it  was  Mr.  David 
Crawford  of  Drumsay,'  by  a  com- 
mission from  queen  Anne  in  1704, 
with  a  salary  of  40/.  a  year, 
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"  I,ord  Kuiies,  riiii.ie's  fellTA'- 
snirl'iLT  muicr  occh:si«l^l:cal  iniolor- 
aiwv,  was,  in  lUc  iiionih  tA  M.iy 
I7d>,'n(iiu:i)atetl  a  lor  1  ut  ji'-ii'.i;iry 
in  the  rcKMTi  of  sir  Cill\rt  Kili.<l; 
and  o\C(i  MallL^l  pan'mk  of  ii.".s  hnw 
t)fi;(Kj(.l  lorluiuj  in  lavoiir  of  ii'j<j\il 
ci>niions,  tor,  in  February  ih.u  year, 
he  was  appointed  keeptM-  of  lim 
btMjIcs,  in  which  entries  are  made  of 
«ail  ships  coming  into  the  poit  of 
I/Oiuion.  It  is  however  a  laimnl- 
aihLe  drawback  on  the  t;enerosiiy  of 
tlie  times,  that  Peter  Aiint*r.  the 
fanunis  deist,  wa;i  sent'" net  d  lor  his 
scepticism  to  stand  on  the  pillory  at 
Ciiaring  Cross,  and  the  lloy.d  Ex- 
change. 

*'  At  Paris,  the  gcti'i  dc  kllr'i  are 
ccTtainJv  in  more  esiimatir^n  Uum  in 
anj  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  welcome  which  JMr.  llunie  ©x-. 
pericnccd,  was,  accoidiii-^  to  Li"* 
own  account,  peculiarly  ^riitiryint; 
ti>  a  man  of  his  easy  and  h<K:ial  dls- 
pOMiiLon.  **TlK)se,"  says  he,  **  who 
''  have  not  seen  the  strange  eii'ect  of 
*'  modes,  will  never  imagine  the  re- 
•*  ception  I  met  with  at  Parrs  from 
*'  men  and  women  of  aii  r.jnk.s  and 
•*  stations^  The  more  I  rcs'hjd  I'rom 
"  tlieir  excessive  civilities,  ti^e  more 
*'  1  was  loaded  with  then).  There 
*'  is,  however,  a  real  saiiht'uction  in 
•'  living  at  Paris,  from  the  great 
"  numher  of  sensible*  knuwino[, 
*'  and  polite  company,  'Ajih  which 
••  that  ciiy  abounds  ai)»'\e  ail  pLices 
'<  in  the  universe.  I  iliougiit  ouce 
"  of  settling  there  for  Idl." 

*'  Hiskticrs  to  his  tjicnds  at  this 
time  bear  evidence  ol  liie  felicity  of 
Lis  sitiKUion  hi  the  Fieiicii'  i;apiiai. 

Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Robertson. 

•'  Paris,  Dec,  1,  17OJ. 

"  Dear  Roberisoji, 
**  Aiii'.'Tia,  olherasLf.i  able  ( ircum- 
"  rKm  er'j  which  aiu  ud  me  .ii  I^in.^, 


tlj« 


**  I  must  mention  tliat  of  bavin?  • 
' '  lady  lor  a  translator,  a  woman  of 
"  merit,  the  widow  oi"  an  advocate. 
'*  She  wai  before  very  poor,  and 
"  known  but  to  few;  but  this  work 
''  has  got  her  reputation,  and  pro 
*'  cured  her  a  p'-nsion  from 
"  court,  which  se»s  her  at  her  ca^e. 
**  She  tells  me,  that  slic  h*is  got  a 
*'  habit  of  induiirv  :  and  would 
*'  (Xintinuc,  if  1  could  point  out  to 
'*  l.er  any  other  i'nglish  book  she 
'*  could  imdeitake,  without  running 
"the  risk  of  being  anticipated  by 
"  anr  other  translator.  Your  bister^' 
"  of  Scotland  Ls  traa'iiatetl,  and  is  ia 
"  the  press  j  but  I  reioranicndcJ 
"  to  her  your  history  of  Charles  V., 
"  and  promised  to  write  to  you,  in 
"  order  to  know  when  it  would  be 
'*  priiited,  and  to  desire  you  to  send 
**  oser  the  sheets  frtini  London  as 
''  ihfiy  come  from  the  press  j  I 
"  should  put  them  hi  to  her  bands, 
*•'  and  i>he  woidd  by  that  means  liave 
*'  the  start  of  every  olJjer  translator. 
**  My  two  volumes  last  published 
*'  are  at  present  in  the  press.  She 
"  has  a  very  easy  natural  style: 
"  sometimes  she  mistakes  tliesenie; 
'*  but  I  now  correct  her  manuscript, 
"  and  should  be  happy  to  render 
**  you  the  saraeservice»  if  mykisure 
"  permk  me,,  as  I  hope  it  will. 

* '  Do  you  ask  me  about  my  course 
"  of  life  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  I  cat 
"  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drink  no- 
*'  thing  but  nectar,  breathe  nothing 
"  but  incense,  and  tread  on  nolhii)^ 
*'  but  flowers.  Every  man  I  meet, 
•'  and  .still  more,  every  lady,  would 
*'  think  they  were  w  anlirit^  in  the 
"  iDost  iiidispeiisable  duty,  if  they 
'*  did  not  make  a  long  and  e}abt>nite 
"  harangue  in  my  praise.  What 
*'  iiappeued  last  week,  when  I  had 
•"  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 

*'  the   D na  children    at  Ver- 

''  s;iilles,  is  one  0/  the  most  curiou* 
'*  .scones  1  have  vet  I7a>5cd  through. 

•     *  ••  lac 
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The  Due  de  B.  the  eldest,  a  boy 
*'  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  fortli, 
'^  and  told  me  how  many  friends 
•'  and  admirers  I  had  in  ihis  coun- 
**  tr>',  and  that  he  reckoned  himself 
"in  the  number,  from  the  pleasure 
"  he  had  received  from  the  re;; ding 

of  many  passages  in  my  works. 

When  he  .had  tiuished,  his   bi;o- 

*'  ther,  the  count  de  P.  who  is  two 

*'  years  younger,  began  hib  discourse, 

''  aud    informed,  that  I   had  been 

•*  long  and  impatiently  ex|M;cted  in 

"  France  j  and  that  he  himself  ex- 

"  peeled  soon  to  have  great  satisfac- 

'*  lion  from  the  reading  of  my  line 

"  history.  But  what  is  more  curious: 

*'  when  I  was  carried  thenct  to  the 

"  count  d'A.  who  is  but  four  years  of 

"  age,  I  heard  him  mumble  some- 

*•  thing, which,  thougli  he  h.id  forgot 

*'  it  in  the  way,  I  conjectured  from 

*'  soaie  scattered  words,  to  have  been 

"  also  a  jKinegyric  dicLUed  to  him. 

**  Nothing  could  more  .surprise  my 

«'  friends,  the  Parisian  piiilosophcrs, 

'*  than  tliis  incident. 

«<  *         *         *         •*         *      * 

***** 
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*'  It  is  conjectured  that  this  honour 
'*  was  paid  me  by  express  order 
*'  Ironi  the  D.  vviio,  iiulectl,  is  not» 
"on  any  occasion,  sparing  in  my 
**  praise. 

**  AH  this  attention  and  panegy- 
*'  ric  was  at  first  o)>j)ressive  to  me  ; 
**  but  now  it  sits  more  cd.^y.  I  have 
'•  recovered,  hi  some  measure,  the 
<*  use  of  the  language,  ami  am  fall- 
**  ing  into  frieiulNhips  wliiih  are 
*^  very  agreeable  j  much  more  so 
'*  than  silly,  distant  admiration. 
'*  They  nf)w  begin  to  banter  me, 
"  and  tell  droll  stories  of  me,  which 
'*  they  have  eitlier  observed  thcm- 
* '  selves,  or  have  heard  trom  otliers  j 
*'  so  tliat  you  see  lam  beginning  to 
"be  at  home.  It  is  probable,  that 
**  this  place  will  be  long  my  home. 
«'  J[  feel  iiltk  inclinatiou  to  the  fjic- 


"  tious  barbarians  of  London  ;  and 
"  have  ever  desired  to  remain  in  the 
*^  place  where  I  am  planted.  How 
"  much  more  so,  when  it  is  the  best 
"  place  in  the  world  ?  I  could  here 
*'  live  in  great  abundance  on  tlie, 
"  half. of  my  income ;  for  there  is 
'*  no  place  where  money  is  so  little 
"  requisite  to  a  man  who  is  distin- 
*'  guished  either  by  his  birth  or  by 
"personal  qualities.  I  could  ran. 
"  out,  you  see,  in  a  panegyric  on  the 
"  people  :  but  you  would  suspect 
"  that  this  was  a  mutual  convention 
"  between  us.  However  I  cannot 
"  forbear  observing  on  what  a  dif- 
*'  ferent  fooling  learning  and  the 
"  learned  are  here,  from  what  they 
"  are  among  the  factious  barbarians 
"  above  mentioned. 

"  I  have  here  met  with  a  prodi- 
*'  glous  historical  cm'iosity,  the  me- 
"  moirsofking  James  II.  in  four- 
"  teen  volumes,  all  wrote  with  his 
/'  own  hand,  and  kept  in  the  Scots 
"  college.  I  have  looked  into  it, 
*'  and  have  made  great  discoveries. 
"It  will  be  all  communicated  tome: 
"  and  I  have  had  an  offer  of  access 
"  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  if 
•'  I  want  to  know  tlie  dispatches  of 
"  any  French  minister  that  resided 
"in  London.  Hut  tliese  matters  are 
**  nnich  out  of  my  head.  J  beg  of 
"  you  to  visit  lord  Marischal,  who 
''  will  be  please.d  with  your  com* 
*'  pany.  I  havejittle  paper  remain- 
*'  ing,  and  le^s  time  ;  and  therefore 
"  conclude  abruptly,  by  assuring 
•'  you  that  I  .un,  dear  doctor^  your*« 
•*  sincerely,  &:c." 

**  Mr.  Hume's  expectation  of  be- 
inga))pointed  secretary  to  the  em- 
bassy was  very  soon  realized.  In 
summer  17(J5,  .tlie  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland  was  given  to  lord  Hertford^ 
an4  on  his  departure  from  Paris, 
Hume  ofliciated  as  charge  daffaires 
until  the  arrival  \of  the  duke  of  Kich- 
mond  n\  the  end  of  tlie  year.     In 

the 
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the  beginning  of  1/66,  oar  author 
left  France^  and  returned  fo  Eng- 
land, where  an  incident  happened 
which  he  has  not 'thought  proper  to 
notice  in  his  own  biographic  narra- 
tive, but  which  engrossed  the  pub- 
lic attention  at  the  time,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  in  his  life.  We  allude 
to  his  unfortunate  dispute  with  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1/6(3,  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  Edinburgh  with  an 
intention  of  spending  his  days  there 
in  philosophical  retirement.  He 
himself  tells  us,  that  he  returned  to 
that  place,  not  richer,  but  with  much 
more  money,  and  a  much  larger  in- 
come, by  means  of  lord  Hertford's 
friendship,  than  he  had  left  4t  :  and 
that  he  was  now  dcMrous  of  trying 
what  superfluity  could  produce,  as 
he  had  formerly  made  an  experi- 
ment of  a  competency.  Of  this 
scheme,  however,  he  was  iwt  long 
permitted  to  (uake  trial.  General 
Henry  Seymour  Conway,  the  bro^ 
ther  of  lord  Hertford,  had  been  made 
one  of  the  secret ^ies  of  state,  in 
1 765,  in  place  of  lord  Sand  wich, with 
Mr.  Burke  a«  his  under  secretary  ; 
but  in  February  I767,  Mr.  i3urke 
resigned,  and  the  general  invited 
Mr.  Hume  to  succeed  him.  Our 
author  accordingly  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, ami  entered  on  his  high  otfkre. 
AVhether  he  possessed  talents  emi- 
nently adapted  to  his  situation,  it 
would  now  be  sujjertluous  to  in- 
quire i  certain  it  is  that  the  state 
papers  of  those  times  evince  no  ex- 
traordinary marks  of  splendid  abili- 
ties. On  the  20th  January  1768, 
the  general  retired,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Viscount  Weymouth  ;  and 
}Ar.  Hume  followed  his  example. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  interrup- 
tion, which   ix)litics  necessarily  oc-. 
casioned    to   his   literary    pursuits; 
Mr.  Hume  continued  to  corresjiond 


with  his  old  fiiends  a^  usual,  and  to 
employ  in  their  behalf  what  idAu- 
ence  he  possessed.  Some  of  these 
letters  have  been  pTCserved. 

"  In  1768,  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Hume's  Essays  and  Treatises  on  se- 
veral subjects  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  quarto.  In  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
though  now  advanced  in  liie,  1m 
had  still,  from  tfie  state  of  his  health, 
the  prospect  of  long  enjoying  Uls 
ease,  and  perceiving  tJie  increase  of 
his  reputation.  He  was  now  be- 
come opulent,  for  he  possessed  a 
revenue  of  lOOO^  a  year,  includiDg 
a  pension  of  5001.  from  govern- 
ment. 

*'  From  Ibis  time  to  the  periotl  of 
h'us  death,  his  life  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice ;  for  his  migrations 
from  Edinburgh    to    London,  and 
back  again,  ceased  to  be  interesting 
in  the  history  of  literature,  and  were 
so  devoid  of  incident  as  not  to  entitle 
them  to  attention.     In  spring  1/7^* 
he  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in  iiii 
bowels,  which  at  first  gave  hitn  do 
alarm  j  but,  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards, proved  mortal.     It  is  iropc«- 
sibie  not  to  admire  and  envy  the  se- 
renity of  his  mind,  at  the  very  tiaiD 
he  felt  the  malady  to  be  incurable. 
*•  I  now,"  says  he,  "  reckon  upon  a 
sj)eedy  dissolution.     I  have  sunered 
very  little  pain  from  my  disorder; 
and  what  is  more  strange,  have,  not- 
withstanding  the  great  decline  of  ihv 
person,  never  suffered  a  moment'* 
abatement  of  my  spirits  -,  insomuch, 
that  were  I  to  name  a  period  of  my 
life,  which  I  should  most  chuse  to 
pass  over  again,  I  might  be  tempted 
to  point    to    this  latter  period.    I 
posiiess  the  same  ardour  as  ever  in 
study,  and  the  sanoe  gaiety  in  ci>ro- 
pany.     I    consider  besides,  that  a 
man  of  sixty-five,  by  dying,  ciiti  off 
only  a  few  years  of  infirroities;  and 
though  I  see  many  symptoms  of  coy 
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literary  reputation  breaking  out  at 
List  with  additionai  lustre,  1  knew 
tiaat  I  could  have  but  few  years  to 
enjoy  it.  It  is  dithcult  to  be  more 
detached  from  lite  tBan  I  am  at  pre- 
sent.*' Such  was  the  state  at'  mind 
in  wrhich  this  extraordinary  man  sat 
down  to  compose  die  biographic 
sketch  he  has  entitled,  My  OtvnLife. 
He  bad  already  settled  his  affairs, 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  property  he 
left  to  his  relations  amounted  to  up- 
v^ards  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  ail  of 
his  own  acquiring. 

"  In  1773,  Mr.  Gibbon  publislicd 
tbe  tirst  volume  o)t'  his  history,  in 
quarto  ;  and  Mr.  Hume,  who  whs 
ex'ergnidHed  by  the  success  of  his 
tiiends,  testified  his  happiness  on 
tlie  occasion  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  author.  ^ 

"  Edinburgh,  March  18, 17/6. 

'^  Dear  Sir, 

'•  As  I  ran  through  your  volume 
of  history  with  great  avidity  and 
impatience,  I  cannot  forbear  dis- 
covering somewhat  of  the  same 
impatience  in  returning  you  tliauk.s 
for  your  agreeable  present,  and 
expressing  the  satisfaction  which 
the  performance  has  given  ine. 
Whether  I  consider  the  dignity 
of  yuur  style,  the  depth  of  your 
noatter,  or  die  extensivene.ss  of 
your  learning,  I  must  regard  tlie 
work  as  equally  die  object  of  es- 
teem ;  and  I  own,  that  if  I  had 
not  previously  had  the  hdppiness 
of  your  personal  acquaintance, 
such  a  performance,  from  an  Eng- 
lishman In  our  age,  would  have 
given  me  some  surprise j  You 
niay  smile  at  this  sentiment  5  but 
as  it  seems  to  me  diat  your  coun- 
trymen, for  almo:it  a  wiiole  gene- 
ration, have  given  themselves  up 
to  barbarous  and  absurd  faction, 
and  have  totally  neglected  nil  j^o- 
litc  iettisrs^  i  no  longer  expected 
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any  valuable  production  ever  to 
come  from  diem.  I  know  it  will 
give  you  pleasure  (as  it  did  me) 
to  find  that  all  the  men  of  letters 
in  this  place  concur  in  their  ad-' 
miration  of  your  work,  and  in  their 
anxious  desure  of  your  continuing 
it. 

"  When  I  heard  of  your  under- 
taking (which  was  some  time  ago) 
I  own  i  was  a  little  curious  to  see 
how  you. would  extricate  yourself 
from  the  subject  of  your  two  last 
diapters.  i  think  you  haveob* 
served  a  very  prudent  terapcirc- 
ment;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
treat  the  subject  so  as  not  to  give 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  you, 
and  you  may  expect  that  a  cla- 
mour will  arise.  This,  if  any 
thing,  will  retard  your  success 
with  the  public ;  for  in  every  other 
respect  ^your  work  is  calculated  - 
to  be  popular.  But,  among  many 
other  marks  of  decline,  the  pre- 
valence of  superstition  in  Eng- 
land prognosticates  the  fall  of  phi- 
losophy and  decay  of  taste ;  and 
though  nobody  be  more  capable 
than  you  to  revive  them,  you  will 
probably  tind  a  struggle  in  your 
first  advances. 

**  I  see  you  entertain  a  CTeat 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
You  are'  certainly  right  in  so  do- 
ing. It  is,  indeed,  strange,  diat 
any  men  of  sense  could  have  ima-^ 
gined  it  possible,  that  above 
twenty  thousand  verses,  along 
with  numberless  historical  facts* 
coftld  have  been  preserved  by  oral 
tradition-during  hfiy  generations, 
by  the  rudest,  perhaps,  of  all  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  most  necesst* 
tous,  the  most  turbuleut,  and  the 
most  unsettled.  Where  a  suppo- 
sition is  so  contrary  to  common 
sense,  any  positive  evidence  of  it 
ought  never  to  be  regarded.  Men 
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ran  with  great  avidity  to  give 
•' their  evidence  in  favour  of  what 
flatters  their  passions^  and  their 
national  prejudices.  You  are, 
"  therefore,  over  and  above  indul- 
*'  gent  to  us  in  speaking  of  tiie  raat- 
"  ter  with  hesitation. 

"  I  must  inform  you,  that  we  are 
'*  all  very  anitious  to  hear,  that  you 
"  have  fully  collected  the  materials 
for  your  second  volume,  apd  that 
ycu  are  even  considerably  ad- 
**  vanced  in  the  composition  of  it. 
I  speak  til  is  more  in  the  name  of 
my  friends  tlian  in  my  own  ;  as  1 
cannot  expect  to  live  so  long  as  to 
•*  8ee  the  publication  of  it.  Your 
**  ensuing  volume  will  be  more  de- 
*'  lics^ie  than  the  preceding,  but  I 
trust  in  your  prudence  for  extri- 
cating you  from  dithculties  ;  and, 
*'  in  all  events^  you  have  courage  to 
•*  despise  the  clamour  of  bigots. 
••  I  am,  with  great  regard/* 

.  *'  A  few  months  before  his  death, 
Mr.  Hume  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  firiends  to  try  the 
otiects  of  a  long  journey  and  the 
Bath  waters.  Having  accordingly 
settled  his  affairs,  and  drawn  up  the 
account  of  his' life,  which  was  after- 
wards published  by  Mi .  Strahan,  he 
set  out  for  London  towards  the  end 
of  April.  1776.  At  Morpeth  he  met 
Mr.  John  Home  and  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  had  come  from  London 
purposely  to  see  him.  Mr.  Home 
returned  with  him  to  the  capital, 
and  Dr.  Smith  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

"  On  his  arrival  in  London,  our 
author  found  his  health  so  much 
improved  by  exercise  and  the  change 
of  air,  tliat  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  Bath,  where  he 
derived  so  much  beneht  from  the 
waters,  that  even  he  himself  began 
to  entertain  a  slight  hope  of  his  rtw 
covery.    £ut  the  symptoms  return- 


ing with  their  accastomcd  vtoleocc, 
and  his  malady  increasing,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  set  out  for  Scotland. 
His  cheerfulness,  however,  never 
forsook  him.  He  wrote  letters  to 
his  literary  friends,  informing  them 
of  his  intention  to  be  at  Edinburgh 
on  a  certain  day,  and  inviting  them 
to  dine  with  him  On  the  day  follow' 
ing.  It  was  a  kind  of  fkrewel  din- 
ner, and  among  those  who  caroe  to 
partjke  of  the  hospitality  of  the  dy- 
ing  historian,  w^re  lord  £libank, 
Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Bl^jck, 
Professor  Ferguson,  and  John  Home. 

*'  After  his  return  to  Edinbui]|b, 
Mr.  Hume,  though  extremely  de- 
bilitated by  disease,  went  abroad  21 
timeft  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  calKinu 
his  friends ;  but  his  ghastly  looks 
indicated  the  rapid  approach  ut 
deatli.  He  diverted  himself  with 
correcting  his  works  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  reading  books  of  aroasc- 
mcnt,  with  the  conversation  of  bi^ 
friends,  and  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ing with  a  party  at  his  favoarit? 
game  of  whist.  His  facetiomoi^^ 
led  him  to  indulge  occasional tr  >< 
tljc  bagatelle.  Among  other  vitH:': 
legacies,  in  making  which  he  amuseJ 
himself,  the  following  whimsioiloiA 
has  been  related.  The  author  c* 
Douglas  is  said  to  have  a  morJ 
aversion  to  port  wine,  and  to  bi^t 
had  frequent  disputes  with  the  hi- 
tonan  about  the  manner  of  spci):r.; 
his  name.  Both  these  circumstanct-^ 
were  often  the  subject  of  Mr 
HumeVs  raillery;  atid  he  verba.'} 
bequeathed  to  the  poet  a  quantity 'i 
|xjrt  wine,  on  condition  thai  h^ 
should  always  drink  a  bottle  at  .t 
sitting,  and  give  a  receipt  fur  it  un- 
der the  signature  of  John  Hunie. 

"  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  an  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Humes  sjwrti^x*  dis- 
position, and  it  also  shews  iIk*  pla- 
cidity of  his  mhtd,  nctwithstJiuliiU 
the  prospect  of  speedy  dissoAuit-n 
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Colonel  Ed\nonstone  came  to  take 
k-nve  of  him;  and  on  his  vvayliniTKv, 
he  could  not  forbear  writing  Hun»e 
a  letter,  bidding  him  once  mtivc  an 
c-fernal  adieu,  and  applying  to  him 
the  French  verses  in  wliioh  the 
Abbe  Chauiieu,  in  expectation  of  his 
own  death,  hments  his  approacliing 
ftc*fiaration  from  his  friend  the  mar- 
€juis  de  b  Fare.  Dr.  Smith  hap- 
pened to  enter  the  room  while  Mr. 
Hume  was  reading  tiie  letter;  and 
in  the  conrse  of  the  conversation  it 
gave  rise  to,  Hume  expressed  the 
satisfaction  be  had  of  leaving  his 
friends,  and  his  brother's  family  in 
particular,  in  prosperous  civcura- 
itaiices.  This,  he  said,  he  felt  so 
.sensibly,  that  when  he  was  reading, 
a  fewdavs  before,  Luciau's  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  he  could  nr;t,  among 
all  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to 
Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into 
}4is  boat,  find  one  that  titifd  him. 
We  liad  no  house  to  tjnisli ;  he  had 
Mo  daughter  to  provide  lor  :  he:  liad 
no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished 
xa  revenge  himsL*lf.  **  1  rv)iilJ  not 
VI  ell  rmat^ine,"  said  he,  *'  what  e\- 
ciise'I  could  make  to  Charon,  '-n  or- 
der to  obtain  a  little  drlu}'.  1  haxt* 
«tone  every  thing  of  con.><  iiu  *ik  e 
^hich  I  ever  meant  to  do,  .an/.l  I 
conld  at  no  time  exp^it  lo  hrave  my 
relations  and  iriends  in  .i  lu-iier  sidi- 
ation  than  tliat  n\  uiiich  J  nm  iuav 
l^kelv  to  leavi*  ihcm  :  1  iheiviore 
liiivt'  all  reason  to  die  contentid." 

'•lie  then  di\crted  himbilf,  con- 
t'nnes  Dr.  Smith,  with  invt^nting  se- 
veral jocular  exciwes  wl)icii  ht-  .sup- 
poiod  he  might  mal:e  to  Charon, 
^u  4  with,  imagining  tiie  very  siirJy 
•lowers  which  il  n:iL:!H  *>»?ir  the  dia- 
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"Upon  further  consideration,"  said 
he,  "  I  thought  I  might  say  to  him, 
good  (Jharon,  I  have  been  correct- 
ing my  works  for  a  new  edition. 
Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may 
see  how  the  public  receives  the  ai- 
teralions."  Lut  Charon  woidd  an- 
swer, *'  when  you  see  tlie  ellect  of 
these,  you  will  be  for  making  other 
alterations.  There  will  be  no  end 
to  such  excuses  ;  so,  honest  friend, 
please  step  into  the  boat."  But  I 
might  still  urge,  *'  have  a  littlfc  pati- 
ence, good  Charon,  I  have  beea  en- 
deavouring to  open  the  eyes  of  tH« 
public.  If  I  live  a  few  years  longer, 
1  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  downfal  of  some  of  the  pre^'ail- 
n;g  systems  of  superstition.*'  But 
Charon  would  then  lose  all  teiyi|)ef 
and  decency  :  *•  you  loitering  rogut* , 
that  willnot  happen  these  many  hun- 
dred years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will 
grant  you  a  leas*.*  for  so  long  a  term  ? 
Get  into  the  boat  this  iuatant,  you 
I'a/.v  loiter  his:  roeiie.'* 

•*  'I'lie  hour  of  his  departure  had 
now  arrived.  His  decline  bein^ 
i:ratlnnl,  he  was,  in  his  last  moment**, 
])crlktJy  sensible,  and  free  from 
]>ain.  He  bhewed  not  the  slightest 
iiu'.ication  of  impatience  or  fretful - 
n.'ss,  but  com'erscd  with  the  peo- 
ple annmd  him  in  a  tone  of  mildness 
and  atVt'tnion  }  and  his  wliole  cmi- 
diict  evinced  a  happy  comjx)siire  of 
mind.  On  Sunday,  the  25th  of 
August  1776,  about  four  o'clock  |iii 
ihe  afternoon,  this  great  and  aniiabl« 
man  expired.  He  was  buried  in  a 
rocky  spot,  which  he  had  purchased 
in  the  Calton  burying-ground  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  his  will,  a  plain  monu- 
iiK'iu  was  afterwards  erected  ou  tlu^ 
place  of  hU  interment. 
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•*  TX  J  7G2,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
isiiued  an  airet  against  Rous- 
seau, oil  account  of  his  Emilias^ 
which  had  given  ofience  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical order.  Hume  was  then 
at  Edinburgh^  where  he  received  a 
letter  trom  a  friend  at  Paris,  inform- 
ing him  that  Rousseau  intended  to 
Sviekan  asylum  in  England,  and  de- 
sirihg  oar  historian  to  do  him  all 
the  gofxi  offices  in  his  power.  Mr. 
Hume  believing  that  Rousseau  had 
already  put  his  design  in  execution, 
wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  in 
London,  and  wannly  recommended 
this  celebrated  exile  to  their  favour, 
lie  also  wrote  to  Rousseau  himself, 
assuring  him  of  his  desire  to  serve 
h<m,  and  iuvitiug  him  to  come  to 
Edinburgh,  and  reside  in  his  own 
bouse  as  long  as  he,  Rousseau,  should 
please  to  contitme.  No  other  mo- 
tive, says  Mr.  Hume  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  he  published  in  French 
on  this  aiiair, — '  no  other  motive 
was  wanting  to  incite  me  to  this  act 
of  humanity,  than  the  account  given 
me  of  M .  Rtnisseau's  personal  cha- 
racter by  the  friend  who  had  re- 
oonii-nended  him ;— his  well  known 
i;enius  and  abilities,  and  above  all, 
his  misfortunes.' 

"  To  this  letter  Ronsseau  return- 
ed the  following  answer: 

'Motiers-Travers,  Feb.  T9>  1763. 

•  Sir, 
'  I  did  not  receive  till  lately,  and 
•it  this  place,  the  letter  you  did  me 
t  he  honour  to  direct  to  me  at  Lon- 
don, the  2d  of  July  last,  on  the  sup- 
position that  I  was  then  in  that  capi- 
tal. I  should  doubtless  have  made 
choice  of  a  retreat  in  your  country, 
and  as  near  a*  possible  to  yourselt. 


if  I  had  foreseen  what  a  reception  I 
was  to  meet  witli  in  my  own.  There 
was  no  odier  nation  I  ooold  prefer 
to  England.     And  this  prepoases* 
sion  for  which  I  have  dearly  sufieied 
was,  at  that  time,  very  excusahle ; 
but  to  my  great  astonislmient,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  pablic,  I  have 
met  with  nothing  bul  affironts  and 
insults,  where  I  hoped  to  liave  foood 
consolation,  if  not  gratitude.    Ho« 
many  things  itiake  me  regret  the 
want  of  that  asylum  and  philosophi* 
cal  hospitality  I  should  have  foood 
with  you  !  My  misfortunes,  indeed, 
have  coastantly  seemed  to  lead  me 
in  a  manner  that  ii^ay.     The  pro- 
tection and  kindness  of  lord  Maris- 
chal,  your   worthy  and  illustrioos 
countryman,  have  brought  Sootlaod 
home  to  me,  if  t  may  so  express 
myself,  in  the  midst  of  Switzerland ; 
he  has  made  you  so  often  bear  a 
part   in  our  conversation  ;  he  has 
brought  me  so  well  acquainted  with 
your  virtues,    while  1  before  was 
only  with  your  talents  $  he  has  ia* 
spired  me  with  the   most   tender 
friendship  for  you,  and  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  of  obtaining  yours,  be- 
fore  I  knew  you  were  disposed  to 
grant  iL   Judge  then  of  the  pleasure 
I  feel,  at  finding  this  ineliuatiou  re- 
ciprocal.   No,  sir,    I    should  pay 
your  merit  but  half  its  due,  if  it  were 
the  subject  only  ef  my  admiration. 
Your  great  views^  yoor  astonisbii^ 
impartiality^  your  genius  would  lilt 
you  tar  above  the  rest  o^  mankind, 
if  you  wefe  less  attached  to  tbein 
by  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  Mj 
lord  Marischal,   in  acquainting  me 
that  the  amtableness  of  your  dispo- 
sition was  still  greater  than  the  sub- 
limity of  your  genius,  rendered  a 
correspondence,  with  you  every  day 
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feore  desirable,  and  cherished  in  me 

those  wishes  which  he   inspired,  of 

ending  my  days  near  you.    Oh,  sir, 

that  a  better  state  of  health,  and 

more     convenient     circumstances, 

'  Would  but  enable  me  to  take  such  a 

journey  in  the  manner  I  could  like  ! 

Could  I  but  hope  to  see  you  and 

lord  Marischal  one  day  settled  in 

your  common  country,  which  should 

for  ever  after  be  mine,  I  should  be 

thankful,  in  so  agreeable  a  society, 

for  the  very  misfortunes   that  led 

me  hi  to  it,  and  should  account  the. 

day  of  its   commencement  as    the 

first  of  my  life.     Would  to  heaven 

I  might  see  that  happy  day  more  to 

be  desired    tlian  expected !    With 

'what    transports  should  I  not  ex- 

clainif  on  setting  foot  in  that  happy 

country  which  gave  birth  to  David 

Hume  and  the   lord  Marischal  of 

Scotland^ 

<*  Salre»  facts  mihi  debitAtelliu  !  - 
**  Hxc  dumus,lucc  patria  est.** 

*'  Rousseau  was  afterward*  obliged 
to  fly  from  Motiers  to  avoid  being 
stoned  by  thd  populace,  whose  reli- 
gious sseal  he  had  offended.  He 
chose  the  isle  of  St,  Peter  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake  of  Bienne  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat ;  and  in  a  work 
Intitledj  Les  Reveries  du  Promeneur 
Solitaire,  be  has  introduced  an  in- 
teresting description  of  that  island. 
His  caprices  again  eiLposed  him  to 
the  popular  indignation,  and  he  was 
ordered  by  their  excellencies  the 
syndics  or  magistrates  to  leave  the 
country :  he  accordingly  withdrew 
Co  Strasburgh. 

"  From  the  date  of  the  preceding 
fetter,  all  correspondence  ceased  be- 
tween Hume  and  Rousseau  till  about 
rhe  middle  of  autumn  17^5,  when  it 
-was  renewed  by  the  following  acci- 
<3ent.  The .  marchioness  de  Verde- 
lln  happened  to  be  on  a  journey  to 
one  ot  the  provinces  bordering  oo 


Switzerland ;  and  being  acquainted 
with  Rousseau,  she  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  him  in 
his  retreat  at  Motiers-Travers.  He 
complained  to  the  marchioness,  that 
bis  residence  at  Neufchatel  was  be- 
come extremely  disagreeable,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  superstition  of 
the  people,  as  the  resentment  of  the 
clergy  -,  and  expressed  his  fear,  that 
he  should  shortly  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  an  asylum  else- 
where j  in  which  case  £ng|and  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  most  eligi- 
ble place  he  could  retire  to  with  per- 
fect security.  He  added,  that  his 
friend  lord  Marischal  had  advisedl 
him  to  put  himself  under  Mr. 
Hume's  protection,  and  that  if  he 
did  not.  think  it  would  have  been 
giving  the  latter  too  much  trouble, 
he  would  have  already  addressed 
him  on  tlie  subject. 

''  Hume,  who  was  then  chargS 
d* affaires  at  Paris,  but  had  a  pros- 
rxfct  of  soon  returning  to  England, 
immediately  wrote  to  Rousseaujj 
and  made  him  an  offer  of  h|s  ser- 
vices. To  this  letter  he^  re'cdiVed 
thQ  following  answer: 

'  Strasburgh,  Dec.  4, 1 765. 

'Sir, 
*  Your  goodness  alfects  me  as 
much  as  it  does  me  honour.  The 
best  reply  I  can  make  to  your  oiFers 
is  to  accept  them,  whiciH  Tdoi  I 
shall  set  out  in  five  or  $t)C.days  to 
throw  myself  Into  yotu:  amis.  It  is 
the  advice  of  my  lord  Marischal,  my 
protector,  frJend,  and  father:  it  ii 
the  advice  also  of  madame*  *  *j^ 
whose  good  sense  and  benevolence 
servQ  equally  for  my  direction  itii 
consolation  ;  in  £tne,  I  may  say  it  is 
the  advice  of  my  own  heart,  which 
takes  a  pleasure  in  being  itidebted 
to  tlie  most  illustrious  of  my  con- 
temporaries, to  a  man  whose  good- 
ness surpasses  his  gloiy;  I  sigk  fo* 
JD  ar  solit? 
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a  wliUr^  and  free  retireinent,  where 
I  may  hnUh  my  days  in  peace.  If 
this  be  procured  me  by  means  of 
your  benevolent  aolicitudej  I  shall 
then  enjoy  at  once  the  only  good 
pny  heart  desires,  and  tiie  pleasure 
of  b^nng  indebted  tor  it  to  you. 
•  i  an)i  sir,  witlj  sll  ray  hearj,&c/' 

*'  !t(ni9<teau  having  obtained  a 
passport  by  the  aid  of  his  iriends, 
repaired  to  Paris,  aqd  afterwards  ac- 
companied Mt.  H\)me  to  England. 
Many  >ltere  the  plans  devised  for 
obtainmg  a  comfortable  residence 
for  him  after  his  arrival >  some  of 
'which  are  detailed  in  the  Expose  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix.  '  For  up- 
wards of  two  months/  says  Hume, 
*  I  employed  myself  and  my  friends 
i|l  looking  out  for  a  situation  which 
might  be  agreeable  to .  him.  We 
gave  way  to  all  his  caprices^  excused 
all  hia  singularities,  indulged  him  in 
M  ills  humours  ^  in  shorty  neither 
time  nor  trouble  i^s  spared  to  pro- 
cure him  what  be  desired  |  and  al« 
tliough  he  rejected  most  of  the  pro* 
jccts  I  had  formed  fot  bis  establish- 
menti  1  thought  myself  sufficiently 
recompensed  for  my  trouble,  by  the 
gratitude,  an4  ^'^^  aliection  with 
which  he  appeared  to  repav  my  soli- 
citude/ 

*'  Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of 
family^  fortpue,  and  worth,  had  a 
house  at  Wooton,  in  the  county  of 
"perby,  where  he'hlmserf  seldom  re- 
sided. Tjbis  house  be  offered  to 
Houssf^i^^  who  finally  agreed  to  Uve 
|here  at  a  very  moderate  board. 

''  O^  his  arrival  at  Wooton  he 
mrote  tQ  Mr,  Hume  the  following 
letter 

'  Wooton,  March  22, 1766. 

'You  see  already,  my  dear  patron, 
by  the  date  of  mT  letter,,  that  I  am 
arrived  at  the  plac^  o^  Oiy  ^stina^ 
Cl«pj  but  yoa  camiot  iy|9  aj^  U^^ 


(harms  which  I  find  in  U^  tado 
tliis,  you  should  be  acquainted  with 
tht  situation,  and  be  able  to  nad 
my  heart.  Yoii  oaghtj  however, 
to  read  there  my  sentiments  Witb 
respect  to  you,  sentiments  which 
you  have  so  well  deserved,  if  I 
live  in  this  agreeable  asylum  as 
happy  as  1  hope  to  do,  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  will  be, 
to  reflect  that  I  owe  it  to  you.  To 
make  another  happy  is  to  deserve  to 
be  h^ppy  ones  self.  May  you, 
therefore,  find  in  yourself  tlie  reward 
of  all  vou  have  doioe  for  nae  1  A]ooe« 
I  might  perhaps  have  met  with  hos- 
pitality, but  I  should  never  have  re* 
lished  it  so  highly  as  I  now  do,  ia 
owing  it  to  your  friendship.  Retaifi 
still  that  firiendship  for  me,  my  dear 
patron ;  lov^  me  for  my  sake,  who 
am  so  much  indebted  to  you ;  1ot« 
me  for  your  pwn,  for  the  good  yoa 
have  done  me.    I  am  sensible  of  tiie 

fU  value  of  yoiir  sincere  friendsliip^ 
ardently  wish  it:  I  am  ready  to 
repay  it  with  all  mine,  and  feei 
aome^ing  in  ipy  heart  which  uuy 
one  day  convince  you  that  it  is  not 
without  its  value.  As,  for  the  rea- 
sons agreed  on  between  us,  I  shall 
receive  nothing  by  the  post,  1  be* 
s^f^  you,  when  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  write  to  me,  to  send  yov 
lexers  tp  Mr.  Davenport*  The  af- 
fair of  the  carris^  is  p^t  yet  adjusts 
fid,  because  {  know  I  was  lmpoi>ed 
on;  it  is  a  trifling  fault,  however, 
which  may  be  only  the  ^ect  of  an 
obhgii:^  yapUy,  unless  it  sbouU 
happen  tp  b^  repeated.  Jfyouvers 
concerned  in  it,  I  would  advise  yoa 
to  give  up,  once  for  all,  these  littlt 
iroppsitio^Si  which  cannot  proceed 
irom  atiy  gcyy)  ipntive,  when  coo- 
verted  intq  $nai«s  for  slmplici^*  ' 
cfnbrace  you,  my  dear  patron,  wlcb 
the  sa^le  co^iality  { liope  to  find  in 
you.* 
"SQi^iedaxsaftecwaidsMr.HtuDe  * 

le^iivcd 


C^nttoveriy  heiuseen  Humi  and  BouuM. 
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iteelved  dnother  letter  from  Rous^ 
leaujai  follows: 

*  Wooton,  March  ig,  176B. 

*  You  Will  8ee>  my  dear  patron, 
by  the  letter  which  Mr.  Davenport 
will  hare  traosmitt^  you^,  how  I 
&d  mpelf  aituated  in   this  jltece, 
according  td  my  wishes,    t  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  at  my  ease  if  I 
were  kn  noticed;  but  the  soltci- 
tude  of  so  polite  a  host  as  mine  is 
too  obliging  to  give  offenCe ;  and  as 
every  thing  in  life  is  mingled  with 
inconvenience,  that   of  b^ing   too 
good  is  otie  of  those  which  is  the 
most  tolorable.  I  find  a  much  greatet 
iQCQqvenience  io  not  being  at^e  to 
ttiake  the  aenrants  understand  me, 
and  particularly  in  nty  not  under* 
standing  a  word  of  what  they  say. 
Lockily    mademoiselle  le  Yasseat 
serves  me  as  interpreter,  and  her 
fingers  wpeak  better  than  my  tongue^ 
There  ia  cme  advantage,  however, 
attending  my  ignorance,  which  is 
akindofcon^nsation;  it  serves  to 
tire  and  keep  at  a  dbtance  imperti* 
iient  visitors.    The  minister  of  the 
tnrish  came  to  see  me  yesterday, 
who,  finding  that  I  spoke  to  him 
only  in  French,  would  nOt  speak  to 
me  in  English,  so  that  our  inters 
view  was  almost  without  the  inter* 
change  of  a  word.    I  have  taken  a 
^ocy  to  this  expedient,  and  shall 
make  uae  of  it  with  all  my  neigh* 
hours,   if  I  have  any.    Nay,  if  I 
should  learn  to  speak  £nglish,  I  will 
converse  with  them  only  ia  French, 
esflecii^y  if  I  were  so  happy  as  to 
find  tbey  did  not  unda-stand  a  word 
<^that  language.    It  is  an  artifice 
mnch  of  the  ^me  kind  with  that 
wluch  the  negroes  say  the  motlkies 
practise^  who,  though  they  are  ca- 
pable a£  speech,  will  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  t^k,  lest  they  should 
beaet  to  work« 
'It  is  by  no  means  trae^  that  I 


Hgreed  to  sttcept  of  a  model  from 
Mr.  GoBset  as  a  present.  On  the 
contrary,  I  asked  him  the  price. 
Which  be  told  me  was  a  guinea  and 
a  halfi  adding  that  he  intended  to 
present  me  with  it ;  an  offer  1  did 
hot  accept.  I  beg  of  you>  there-^ 
fore,  to  pay  him  for  it,  cuid  Mr.  Da* 
tenport  will  be  so  good  as  repay  youk 
the  money.  If  Mr.  Gosset  does  not 
consent  to  this,  it  must  be  returned 
to  him,  and  purchased  by  some  other 
hand.  It  is  designed  by  M.  du 
Peyrou,  who  long  since  desired  to 
have  my  portrait^  and  taused  -one  to 
be  painted  in  miniature,  which  is  not 
at  all  like  nie.  You  were  more 
fijftunate  io  this  respect  than  he,  but 
I  am  aorry  that^  by  your  assiduity  to 
^rve  me,  vou  deprive  me  Of  the 
pleasure  of  discharging  the  aamf 
friendly  obligation  with  regard  lo 
yourself.  Be  so  good,  my  dear  pa^ 
tron,  as  to  carder  the  model  to  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  GKiinand  and  Han« 
key.  Little  St.  Helen*s,  Blshopsj(ate^ 
street,  in  ordertobe  transmitted  toM« 
du  Pe3rrou  by  the  first  safe  convey* 
ante.  It  has  been  a  frost  evet  since 
1  have  been  here :  the  snow  falls 
daily,  and  the  wind  is  cutting  and 
severe)  notwithstanding  all  which 
I  had  rather  lodge  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  an  old  tree  in  this  coiin- 
try>  than  in  the  most  superb  apart' 
liient  in  London.  Oood  day,  my 
dear  patron.  I  embrace  you  with 
all  my  heart.' 

'^  When  it  Was  first  proposed^ 
that  j^ousseau  should  take  up  tiis  re* 
sidence  ill  Britaiii,  it  was  also  tft 
tiew  with  his  friends  to  procure  m 
pensicm  of  a  lOOt.  a-year  to  him 
firom  his  majesty  *,  but  the  an^ange* 
ment  of  this  was  likely  to  tte  moeh 
impeded  by  the  peduliar  sensibility 
of  Rousseau's  tethper.  As  HvLtiie 
and  he  were  conversing  together 
one  evening  at  Calais,  where  they 
were  detaiMd  on  their  Way  to  Bog* 
D2  ]B$i 
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land  by  contrary  winds,  our  htsto* 
rinn  asked  him,  if  h^  would  accept 
of  a  pension  from  the  king  4n  case 
hi^  majesty  slmuld  grant  it.  He  re- 
plied, that  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
diBicuUy  to  resolve  on ;  but  that  he 
would  be.  entirely  guided  by  the  ad- 
vice of  lord  Marischal. 

"Epcouraged  by  this  answer, 
Hume,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  stated  the  matter  to  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  particularly 
to  general  Conway,  secretary  of 
state,  and  general  Graeme,  secre- 
tary and  chamberlain  to  tlie  queen. 
.Application  was  accordingly  mad^ 
to  their  majesties,  who  readily  as- 
sented, on  condition  that  the  tran- 
saction should  not  be  made  public. 
The  reason  of  this  stipulation  was, 
that  these  great  personages  did  not 
chuse  to  appear  publicly  to  counte- 
jiance  the  autlior  of  obnoxious  writ- 
ings. Hume  afterwards  wrote  to 
iord  Marischal,  to  whom  Rousseau 
also  wrote,  and  expressed  himself 
higlUy  pleased  witli  the  conditional 
article  of  secresy.  I  x>rd  Marischal, 
as  it  will  easily  be  supposed,  sent  his 
approbation,  and  Rousseau  set  out 
for  Wooton,  the  completion  of  the 
affair  being  retarded  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  general  Conway. 

'  In  the  mean  lime,'  observes  Mr. 
Hume,  •  I  began  to  be  afraid,  from 
what  1  had  ob>;crved  of  M.  Rous- 
seau^s  disposition  and  character, 
tliat  his  natural  restlessness  of  mind 
would  prevent  hisi  enjoying  that  re- 
pose, to  which  the  hospitality  and 
security" he  found  in  £nj^land  invited 
.him.  I  saw  with  inhnite  regret, 
tiiat  he  was  born  for  storms  and  tu- 
mults, and  that  the  disgust  which 
might  succeed  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  solitude  and  traQquillity, 
would  soon  render  him  a  burden  to 
.himself  and  every  body  about  him. 
3ut  as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  apd  iii'ty  miles  from  tlie 


place  of  his  residence,  and  was  cofT^ 
biantly  employed  in  doing  him 
good  o^Bccs,  1  did  not  expect  that  I 
myselt  should  be  the  victim  of  tliis 
4inhnppy  disposition.* 

"The late  lord  Orfordjbettcrknown 
a$  Horace  Walpole,  happened  to  be 
at  Paris,  while  Hume  resided  there ; 
and  his  turn  for  pleasantry  led  him 
to  exerci«e  it  at  the  expence  of  poor 
Rousseau,  in  the  following  letter 
written  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

'  My  Dear  Jean  Jacques, 

'  You  have  renounced  Genwa, 
your  native  land.  You  have  been 
driven  from  Switzerland,  a  couo- 
try  of  which  you  have  made  sach 
boast  in  your  writings.  In  France 
you  are  outlawed :  come  then  to 
me.  I  admire  your  talents,  and 
amuse  myself  with  your  reveries; 
on  which,  however,  by  the  way,  yoo 
bestow  too  much  time  and  attention. 
It  is  high  time  to  grow  prudent  aDd 
happy:  you  have  made  yourself 
sufhciently  talked  of  £oc  singulari- 
ties little  becoming  a  truly  great 
man :  show  your  enemies  that  you 
have  sometimes  common  seo^: 
this  will  vex  tl)em  without  hurtiog 
you.  My  dominions  offer  you  a 
peaceful  retreat;  I  am  desirous  to 
do  you  good,  and  will  do  it,  if  yoQ 
can  but  think  it  such.  But  if  you 
are  obstinate  in  refusing  my  assist- 
ance, you  may  expect  chat  I  shall 
say  not  a  word  about  it  to  any  one. 
,lf  you  persist .  in  perplexing  your 
brains  to  find  out  new  misfortunes, 
chuse  such  as  you  like  best ;  I  am  a 
king,  and  can  make  you  as  misera- 
ble as  you  can  .wish;  and,  what 
your  enemies  certainly  never  will, 
I  will  cease^  to  persecute  you,  whea 
you  are  no  longer  vaiu  of  peoectt- 
lion. 

'  Your  sincere  fiiend,^ 

*  FKBPBBtCK.* 

••  Although 
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"  Although  this  letter  had  been 
written  three  weeks  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  two  philosophers 
from  the  French  capital,  its  author, 
out  of  regard  to  Hpme,  qpac&iled  it 
from  him,  although  they  lodged  in 
the  same  hotel.  Walpole  afterwards 
shoiye4  it  Jto  his  friends,  and  copies 
of  it  being  taken,  the  epi;>tle  was 
handed  about  and  spread  over  Eu- 
rope. '  It. was,  says  Hume,  '  in 
every  body's  hands  when  I  saw  it, 
for  the  first  time,  in  London.  I  be- 
lieve every  one,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  liberty  of  this  country, 
will  allow  that  such  a  piece  of  rail- 
lery could  not  even  by  tl)e  utmost 
influence  of  king,  lords,  and  com^ 
mons,  by  all  the  authority  ecclesias- 
tical*  civil,  and  military,  be  kept 
from  finding  its  way  to  the  press.' 

"  It  was  accordingly  published  in 
the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  following  piece 
appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

*  M.  Rousseau  to  the  Author  of  the 
St.  Janies's  jGhronicle, 

5  Wooton,  Apnl  7»  17^^? 
'  Sir, 

5  You  have  been  wanting  in  that 
respect  which  every  private  persoi) 
pwes  to  crowned  heads,  in  publicly 
ascribing  to  the  king  of  Prussia  a 
letter  fi3l  of  extravagance  and  base* 
ness  ',  by  wjiid^  circumstance  alone 
you  might  be  \€vy  well  assured  he 
could  not  be  the  autlior.  You  have 
even  dared  to  subscribe  his  name, 
as  if  you  had  seen  him  write  it  with 
his  own  hand.  I  inform  you,  sir, 
that  that  letter  was  fabricated  at 
Paris ;  and,  what  rends  and  atHicts 
my  heart,  the  impostor  has  his  ac- 
complices in  England. 

*  In  justice  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
to  truth,  and  to  myself,  you  ought 
therefore  to  print  the  letter  I  now 
write  you,  and  to  which  1  set  my 


naftie  ;  by  way  of  repafattoD  for  a 
fault,  which  you  would  uDdoubtledly 
reproach  yourself  for,  if  you  knew 
of  what  atrociousness  you  have  beea 
made  tlie  instrument.  Sir,  I  make, 
you  my  sincere  salutations.* 

*'  However  much  Mr.  Hume 
might  regret,  that  his  friend  should 
liave  condescended  to  notice  a  poo* 
rile  Jeu  d*esprit  in  a  newspaper,  he 
never  could  have  surmised  that  he 
himself  would  have  been  accused  of 
being  the  writer  of  it.  *  I  am  sure- 
ly,' says  he,  '  the  last  man  in  the 
world,  who,  in  common  sense,  ought 
to  be  suspected  :  yet,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  the  smallest  proof  of 
probability,  I  am,  of  a  sudden,  the 
first  man,  not  merely  suspected,  but 
fixed  upon  to  be  tlie  publisher :  ( 
am,  without  any  inquiry  or  expla- 
nation, insulted  in  a  public  journal : 
I  am,  from  the  dearest  friend,  con- 
verted into  a  treacherous  and- ma- 
lignant enemy ;  and  all  my  present 
and  past  services  are  at  once  adroidjir 
cancelled.  Were  it  not  ridiculous 
to  employ  reasoning  on  such  a  sub* 
ject,  and  with  such  a  man,  I  might 
ask  M.  Rousseau,  why  I  am  sup-t 
posed  to  have  any  malignity  against 
him  !  My  actions,  in  a  hundred  in- 
stances, had  sufiiciently  demon- 
strated the  (Contrary  >  and  it  is  not 
usual  tor  favours  conferred  to  beget 
ill  will  in  the  person  who  conter's 
them.* 

"  Two  days  after  tlie  last  letter  of 
Rousseau  to  Hume  (29th  March) 
in  which  he  employs  the  most  ful- 
some adulation,  he  wrot^  to  M. 
d'lvernois,  in  a  very  different  style, 
his  sentiments  of  pur  author  ^  ai)d  it 
appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  his  letters  to  that  ge^\\tmsaij  that 
at  the  time  this  philo$op.he|f  was 
overwhelming  Mr.  Huipe  with  ar- 
dent expressions  of  gratitude,  he  had 
conceived  against  him  the  most  ab- 
surd suspicion  and  violent  animosity^ 

'  Wootos 


Vf^ 
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'  WootoDj  March  31,  1766. 

'  My  fnend,  I  wiou  you  the  d^y 
before  yetterdaj^aod  the  same  even^ 
ing  I  receiTod  your  letter  of  the 
15th.  It  had  been  opened  and 
iealed  agw  :  it  came  to  me  through 
|iifr.  Hume,  who  ia  very  intimate 
with  the  aon  of  the  juggler  Fro(i^ 
ehin«  und  resided  in  the  tam^  houa^ 
with  him.  He  is  also  much  con- 
liected  with  my  most  dangerous 
enemies  at  Paris,  and  if  be  be  not 
f  che^t,  I  owe  him  in  my  heart 
many  reparations,  I  owe  him  thanks 
Ibr  the  trouble  he  has  taken  respect* 
ing  me,  in  a  land  where  I  know  not 
the  language.  He  concerns  him- 
self much  iteut  my  little  interests ; 
but  my  reputation  ^ins  not  by  .this, 
and  I  know  not  how  it  happens, 
that  the  public  papers,  which  spoke 
iriuch  of  me,  and  always  with  bo- 
pour,  befera  our  arrival,  have  ceased 
te  A>  so  since  be  came  to  iondoUi 
#p  oply  speak  to  my  disadvantage. 
All  my  amirs,  all  mv  letters  pass 
through  his  hands :  tnose  I  write 
aifive  not;  those  I  reoaive^  are  open. ' 
Several  other  circumstances  render 
me  suspicious  of  bis  conduct,  and 
even  ot  his  ^eal.  J  cannot  yet  dis-« 
cover  what  his  intentions  are,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  them  sinister  j 
and  1  am  much  deceived,  if  all  our 
letters  are  pot  divulged  by  the  jug« 
glers,  who  will  infallibly  endeavour 
to  injure  us..  In  the  hope  of  leam^- 
ing  something  to  aid  my  enquiry, 
seal  your  letters  with  more  care, 
and  I  will  try  on  xay  part  to  open 
w^ih  your  correspondents  a  direct 
cbmmonication,  without  t(ic  letters 
passing  through  this  dangerous  en-r 
fepot.' 

**  Bousseau  had  brought  over  with 
him  a  copy  of  M.  du  Peyrou's  let- 
ters copcermng  the  treatment  he  met 
with  at  Neufchatel,  and  given  them 
to  Mr.  Becket  the  bookseller  to  pub- 
lish.   A  delay  bayipg  ariseu  in  couf 


sequence  of  the  indtspoMtloiiofd» 
translator,  the  firetftd  Rousseta  inw 
mediately  percdved  conspiracy  sad 
treason  in  this  circmnstance ;  an) 
under  that  impression  wrote  the  fbl* 
lowing  letter  to  Messrs.  Becbet  and 
Pe  Htmdt :  a  further  atplanadoq 
of  the  accidental  causes  of  this  ddaf 
will  be  afterwards  given. 

'  Wooton,  April  9, 176& 

'Gentlemen, 

'  I  was  surprised  at  not  seeing 
published  the  translation  of  tbekt- 
ters  of  M.  du  IVsyroD,  which  I  bad 
transmitted  to  you,  and  about  whick 
jou  seemed  so  earnest  But  ca 
reading  in  the  public  papers  a  pre? 
tended  letter  of^  the  Idnff  of  ftuM 
to  me,  I  readily  conoeivea  why  tkos 
of  M.  du  Peyrou  had  bqC  iq^pesniL 
Well,  gentlemen,  aa  die  pubiie 
wish  to  be  deceived^  let  them  be  lo. 
\  myself  feel  but  very  little  interestio 
it,  and  hope  that  the  black  vapraOi 
raised  at  London,  will  pot  distmb 
the  serenity  c^  the  air  I  breathe  hoe* 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  as  yoa 
make  no  use  of  the  copy«  yoa  ouj^t 
to  have  returned  it,  before  my  briog- 
ing  it  to  your  recollectioii.  Have 
the  goodness,  I  requeat  you,  to  seii4 
it  back,  ^.* 

i*  It  was  the  practice  of  Boos* 
aeau,  on  the  occurrencse  of  a  storm, 
of  which  he  himself  was  generally 
tiie  author,  to  fill  Enropewitbhk 
complaints ;  and  he  waa  not  want* 
ing  in  industry  npon  the  present  oc- 
casion. The  countesa  de  Boof* 
fleurs,  the  common  friend  of  bod) 
philosophers,  had  long  interesid 
nerselfin  behalf  of  RoQSsoae,  tad 
wasoneof  those  who  hadanmige^ 
bis  journey  to  England;  ahevasa 
woman  of  ability,  a  s^avante,  mis- 
tress of  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  veiy 
desh-ous  of  being  his  wile.  To  this 
lady  the  angry  citizeif  of  Genera, 
two  days  after  he  bad  vrHten  lotbe 
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•dltor  of  the  9t«  James's  ChronScle^ 
sent  a  letter  containing  a  violeht  at<- 
cack  on  the  rntegrity  of  Humd**  He 
wrote  in  a  like  style  to  the  mar- 
chioness de  Verdelin,  to  lord  Mar- 
rscbal^  to  M.  d'lvemois,  and  M.  de 
Malsberbes. 

*'  Inconsciotu  of  having  conAmit.^ 
ted  any  f^k,  the  unsusp^ting  Hume 
continued  his  kind  offices  in  behalf 
of  Eodssead,  and  renewed  bis  solici-> 
tations  respecting  the  pension,  as 
toon  as  the  ^tate  of  general  Con- 
WBfk  bealtfa  permitted.  The  ge« 
fierat  applied  again  to  hil  hiajesty, 
^{rho  likewise  renewed  hxs  consent. 
Application  bad  been  also  made  to 
Hie  niarqais  of  Rockingham,  then 
first  commissioner  of  Che  ireasnfy. 
In  fine,  Hanie.  having  happily  ac* 
ooniplished  his  purpose  according  to 
bis  wishes^  inforoiad  Rousseau  of 
hU  suecess  -,  but  all  bis  exertions 
were  blasted  by  the  fblfowing  letter, 
which  the  philosopher  thought  pro- 
per to  write  to  gentnal  Conway, 

'  May  12,  17(5(3, 
^  Sir, 
^  Affected  by  a  most  lively  sense 
of  the  favour  his  majesty  has  ho- 
pQured  me  with,  and  of  yo\ir  good- 
ness, which  procured  it  me  ;  I  ex- 
perience the  most  agreeable  sensa- 
tion in  reflecting  that  tbe  best  of 
Icings,  and  the  person  most  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  are  pleased  to  in*- 
terest  themselves  in  my  fortune. 
This,  »r,  is  an  advantage  of  which 
I  am  justly  tenacious,  and  which  I 
will  never  deserve  to  lose.  But  it 
is  necessary  I  should  speak  to  you 
with  the  mnkness  you  admire.  Af- 
ter so  many  mirfortunes,  I  thought 
myself  armed  against  all  possible 
events  s  there  have  happened  to  me 
#oine,  however,  wliicn  J  did  not 
ftresee ;  and  i^lcb  indeed  an  inge-r 
puous  mind  eould  not  hav^  fore- 
«^p.    Heppe  if  is  <i^(  thef  9^t^i 


noe  so  much  the  more  seVei^ly,  and 
the  trouble  in  which  tljey  involve 
me  deprives  me  of  the  ease  of  mtn<t 
necessary  for  directing  my  conduct^ 
All  I  can  reasonably  do,  in  so  di»4 
tressed  a  situation,  is  to  Suspend  ttif 
resolutions  about  every  afiair  of  such 
knpoftance  as  that  in  agifation.  So 
fiir  from  refusing  the  beneficence  of 
the  king  from  pride,  as  is  imputed 
to  me,  I  aii)  proud  of  acknowledge 
ing  it,  arid  dm  only  soriy  I  cannot 
do  so  more  publicly.  But  when  I 
actually  receive  it/ 1  wish  to  be  abl^ 
to  give  up  mvself  entirely  to  thosd 
sentiments  which  it  would  inspifei 
and  to  bate  a  heart  replete  with  gr^ 
titude  for  his  majesty's  goodtesa  afMl 
yours.  I  am  not  at  alV  afraid  thai 
this  manner  6f  thifricin'^  liirill  thak6 
any  alteration  ii»  youins  towards  mev 
Deign,  therefore,  sir,  to  preserve  that 
kindness  for  me,  till  a  more  happy 
opportunity  i  you  will  then  be  satis* 
tied,  that  I  defer  taking  advaxitage 
of  it,  onlv  to  render  il^yself  niore 
worthy  orit.  f  begof  you,  8i#,  td 
accept  of  my  most  huniible  and  re» . 
spectful  salutations.* 

**  This  letter  appeared  both  to  cef* 
neral  Conway  and  to  oiir  historic 
a  plain  refusal,  as  long  as  the  sftpula^ 
tion  of  secrecy  was  insisted  oitf. 
(lume,  •  however,  being  willii^  to 
overlook  the  apparent  neglect  in 
writing  him,  prevailed  on  the  giene* 
ralto  keep  the  mait'air  still  Opetf, 
and  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Rous- 
seau, exboiting  him  to  return  to  his 
former  ^^nay  of  thinking,  arid  to  aop 
cept  of  the  pension.  As  to  the  pre- 
tended distress  which  he  roenttoits 
in  his  letter  to  the  genferd,  ^1  feats 
were  removed  by  a  letter  {:^v(i  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  reported  hia  gueSt 
to  be  at  the  time  extremely  happy^ 
easy,  cheerful,  and  even  sooi^ible 
*  I  saw  plainly  in^  this  oceurrepce,' 
observes  Mr.  Hutne, '  the  usuaj  in-? 
Entity  of  my  (riend,  who  wishes  to 
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interest  the  world  in  bis  favour  by 
passing  for  sickly,  and  persecuted, 
and  distressed,  and  unfortunate,  be- 
yond all  measure,  even  while  he  if^ 
the  most  happy  and  contented.    H^. 
pretences  of  an  extreme  sensibilly^ 
nad  been  too  frequently  repeated,  tq. 
have  any  effect  on  a  man  who  \^as 
BO  well  acquainted  with  them.* 

"  After  waiting  three  weeks  i;^ 
vain  for  an  answer  to  his  letter,., but 
Jtaving  (o  dq  with  a  very  eccentric 
character,  aj;id  still  accounting  for 
}iis  silence  by  supposing  him  asham- 
ed to  write  to  him,  Hume  neverthe- 
less detcrmir>ed  not  to  abate  in  his 
endeavours^jto  do  him  an  essential 
service;  ana  accordingly  renewed 
his  application  to  the  ministers,  the 
result  of  which  he  communicated  to 
}iim  in  the  following  letter : 

'  Lisle-street,  Leicpster-fields^ 
June  ig,  1706. 
'Sir, 

'  As  I  have  not  received  any  an- 
swer from  you,  I  conclude,  that  you 
persevere  in  the  resolution  of  refus- 
inj^.all  marks  of  his  majesty's  good- 
ness, a^J[Qng  as  they  must  remain 
a  fie<:r4.*^J[iJj^e,  therefore,  applied 
to  genen^ljj^nway  to  have  this  con- 
dition r^Q^^and  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  ^s  to  ob^ii^i  his  promise 


viousiy  fronj-  jj^i  Rousseau,  whe- 
ther he  t^would  ^ac^pjt  o{  a  pension 
|mbliclyVantea,ft^JBg^that  his  ma- 
jiesty  n^y^  liot  be  q^posed  to  a  second 
refusal.Q.JJie  gave  me  authority  to 
write  tOLjgji  oh  the  subject  -,  and, I 
beg  tohear  your  resolution  as  soon  as 
possible.  I^you  give  your  consent, 
\i^hich  1  ^rp^stly  entreat  you  to  dp, 
I  knqw  tna^  I  can  depend  on  the 
good  offices  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond to  second  general  Conway's 
application^  so  that  I  have  no  doubt 


of  success.    I  am,  my  dear  slr^ 
your*!,  with  great  sincerity.' 

"  Five  days  afterwards  Rousseau. 
,  returned  the  following  answer : 

I  <  Wooton,  June  23,  1766. 

'  Sir, 
*  I  imagined  that  my  silesce, 
truly  interpreted  by  your  consci- 
ence, bad  said  enongh ;  but  since 
you  have  some  design  in  not  under* 
standing  me,  I  shall  speak.  You 
have  but  ill  disguised  yourself.  I  know 
you,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  of  it. 
Before  we  had  any  connection,  quar- 
rels or  disputes:  while  we  knew 
each  other  only  by  literary  reputa- 
tion, you  affectionately  made  me  ao 
ofier  of  the  good  offices  of  yourself 
and  friends.  Affected  by  this  ge* 
nerosity,  I  threw  myself  into  your 
arms  j  you  brought  me  to  England 
apparently  to  procure  me  an  asy- 
lum ;  but,  in  fact,  to  bring  me  to 
dishonour.  You  applied  to  this 
noble  wor^,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of 
your  heart,  and  a  success  worthy  of 
your  abilities.  To  succeed,  il  was 
not  necessary  to  take  so  much  paioi; 
you  live  in  the  worldy  and  I  in  soli- 
tude. The  public  love  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  you  were  formed  to  de* 
ceive  them.  I  know  one  man,  how* 
ever,  whom  you  cannot  deceive  j  I 
mean  yourself.  Y^ou  know  wid) 
what  horror  my  heart  rejected  the 
first  suspicion  of  your  desigiu.  I 
told  you  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
while  I  embraced  you,  that  if  you 
were  not  the  best  of  men,  you  must 
Ix^  the  basest.  In  reflecting  on  your 
secret  conduct,  you  must  say  to 
yourself,  sometimes,  you  are  not  the 
best  of  men  >  and  I  doubt,  if,  uoder 
that  impression,  you  will  e\^er  be  the 
happiest. 

**  1  leave  your  friends  and  you  to 
carry  on  your  schemes  as  you  piea^f 
and  I  give  up  to  you,  without  re* 

'  gret,  my  reputatiolD  durihg.life,  cer* 
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taki  that,  one  day,  justice  will,  be 
lione  to  the  reputation  of  botli.  A^ 
to  your  good  offices  in  matters  of 
interest,  which  you  haye  made  usa  of 
as  a  niask^  I  thank  you  for  them, 
9nd  shall  dispense  with  pro ti ting  by 
thera.  I  ought  not  to  Bold  a  cor- 
respondence with  you  any  longer, 
pr  to  accept  of  it  even  to  wy  advan- 
tage in  any  aiiair  in  which  you  are 
to  be  the  medutor.  Adieu,  sir,  I 
wi&h  you  the  truest  happiness  $  but 
as  we  ought  not  to  l^aveany  thing  to 
sny  to  each  other  for  the  future,  tliis 
is  the  last  letter: ypu  will  rei^eivetrom 

*'  To  this  letter  Mr.  Hume  imme- 
diately sent  the  following  reply  : 

*  June  26,  1 766, 
^  As  I  am  conscious  of  having  evef 
acted  towards  you  the  most  friendly 
part«  of  having  always  given  you 
the  most  tender  and  the  luost  active 
prpofkof  sincere  affection,  you  may 
judge  of  my  extreme  surprise  on 
perusing  your  epistle.     Such  violent 
accusations,  confined  altogether  to 
generalities,  it  is  as  impossible  to 
answer,  as  it  is  impossible  to  com* 
prehend  them.     But  affairs  cannot, 
most  not  remain  on  tliat  footing.     I 
>liall  charitably  suppose,  that  some 
infamous  calumniator  has  belied  me 
to  yot^    But,  in  that  case,  it  is  your 
duty,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  it  will 
be  your  inclination,   to  give  me  an 
opportunity-  of  detecting  him,  and  of 
Justifying  myself  j  which  can  only 
be  done  by  your  mentioning  the  par- 
ticulars, of  which  I    am   accused. 
You  say,  that  I  myself  know  that  I 
have  bee^  false  to  you  j  but  I  say  it 
loudly,  and  will  say  it  to  the  whole 
world,  that  I  know  the  contrary ; 
that  1  know  my  friendship  -towards 
you  has  been  unbounded  and  unin- 
terrupted ',  and  that  though  I  have 
given  you  instances  of  it,  which  have 
been  universally  remained  both  in 


France  and  England,  the  public  a9 
yet  are  acquainted   only    witli  tloe 
smallest  part  of  it     I  demand,  tha( 
you  name  to  me  the  man  who  dare# 
awert  the  contrary ;   and,  above  all^ 
X  4)emand,  that  he  shall  mention  any. 
one  particular  in  which  I  have  beca 
wanting  to  you.     You  owe  this  to 
pie  J  you  owe  it  to  yourself  5  you 
owe  it  to  truth,  and  honour,  and 
justice,  and ,  to  ever}'  thing  deemed 
sacred    among  men.    As  an  inno- 
cent man — for  I  will  not  say,  as 
your  friend  j  1  will  not  say,  as  yoijf 
benefactor ;  but  I  repeat  it,  as  an 
innocent  man,  I  claim  the  privilege 
of  proving  ts\y  innocence,  and  of 
refuting    any  scaiidalous  falsehood 
which    may    have   been    invented 
against   me,    Mr.    Davenport,   tm 
whom  1  haye  sent  a  copy  of  your 
letter,  and  who  will  read  this:beforp 
he  delivers  it,  will,  I  am  confident, 
second  my  demand,  and  tell  you, 
that  nothing  can  be  mora  equitable- 
Happily  I  have  preserved  the  letter 
you  wrote  me  after  your  arrival  at 
Wooton ;  and  you  there  express^ 
in  the  strongest  terms,  in  terms  io- 
deed,  too  strong,  your  satififtctioo 
in  my  poor  cncleavoum  totorveyoo. 
The    little    cpistolar|f   intercourse, 
which    afterwards  passed  between 
us,  has  been  all  employed  on  my 
side  to  tlie  noit  friendly^  purposes. 
Tell  ite,  then,  what  has  since  given 
you  ofleooe.    Tell  me  of  what  I  am 
accused.    Tell  me  the  man  who  ac- 
cuiies  me:  Even  after  you  have  IuIt 
filled  all  these  oooditions  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction, and  to  that  oi  Mr.  Da- 
venport, you  will  still .  have  great 
difficulty  to  justify  your  eosploying 
such  outrageous  terms  towards  a 
i;nan,  with  whom  you  have  been  so 
intimately  connected,  and  who  was 
entitled,  on  many  accounts,  to  have 
been  treated  by  you  with  more  re- 
gard and  decency. ' 
•     *J  Mr.   Davenport   knows    thp 
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whole  franlaction  about  jour  pen* 
lion,  because  I  thought  tt  necessary 
thiit  the  person  who  bad  undertaken 
your  settjementi  should  be  fully  nct 
quainted  with  your  circumstancet  ^ 
fest  he  should  be  tempted  to  per-* 
Ibrm  towards  ydu  conoealed  acts  of 
.generosity^  which,  if  they  accidetit* 
»)y  canoe  to  your  kno^ledg^,  rdight 
g^ve  you  some  grounds  ofaff^nct. 

'lam,  Sir/ 
•'  In  Consequence  of  Mr.  Daven<^ 
|K>rt*5  interposition,  Rousseau  was 
pnevaUed  on  to  wnte>  three  weeks 
•Aerwards,  the  ft^lowing  long  ^{»s« 
tie  to  Hume,  whieh  is  the  more  in- 
teresting, aa  it  Contains  RoosaMtu's 
atatenient  of  hcts,  and  to  which  are 
ffub|oin^  the  notes  annexed  by  our 
Iktstoiian,  in  his  French  piimpblet^ 
already  mentioned^  and  inserted  in 
the  appendix. 

*  Wooton,  July  10, 1766. 
'Sir, 

'  I  am  iadisposed,  and  little  in  a 
condition  to  write  3  but  you  require 
pn  explanation,  and  it  must  be  given 
you.  It  was  your  own  fault,  that 
you  had  it  not  long  since  -,  but  as 
jou  did  not  ()esire  it,  I  was  silent : 
*at  present  yoifido,  and  I  have  sent  it. 
It  will  be  a  long  one  :  for  tliis  I  am 
sorry  5  but  I  have  much  tp  say,  and 
wish  not  to  return  hereafter  to  the 
pibject.  '» 

^  I  lire  rctn-ed  from  the  worlds 
and  am  ignorant  pf  what  passes  in 
{t.  Ihav^  p0  1?^^>  no  associate, 
no  intrigue.  1  am  told  nothing,  and 
I  know  only  what  I  feel ;  but  that 
1  well'-ictlow,  as  care  has  been  taken  to 
fnakenie^ateverely  feel.  The  first  care 
f)f  those  i^|»)  engage  in  bad  designs 
18  t&  seeing  themsdvea  from  legd 
proofs  of  Ad^ction ;  it  would  1^  be 
f ery  advise^le  to  sepk  a  remedy 
f^inst  thefn  Ht  }aw^  Th^  ippatf 
fonviction  of  the  heart  admits  pf 
another  Wpd  of  pj^fi  ^lnc^i»^ 


encesthe  sentiments  ef  an  boaesf 
man.  You  inreli  kno«r  the  bns  of 
teine. 

*  You  ask  me,  wit6  great  confi-' 
dence,  to  name  your  aocuser.  ThK 
accuser,  sir,  is  the^ only  man  ie  (bs 
world  whose  testimony  I  shookl  id< 
mit  against  you  :  it  is  Toundf. 
Without  reserve  or  fcar,  I  raall  git* 
myself  up  to  the  natural  ftanknas 
of  my  disposition )  aiid  being  as 
euenly  to  every  kind  ofartificej 
shall  spesft  with  the  same  fifeedom, 
as  if  yovL  were  a  person  in  whom  I 
placed  all  that  confidence  which  I 
no  longer  have  in  you.  I  will  ^^ 
Tou  a  history  of  the  emotions  of  oij 
neai<t,  and  of  what  prodoced  tfaem. 
While  speaking  of^  Mr.  Home  is 
the  third  person,  I  shall  makeyoor* 
self  the  judge  of  what  I  oogbtio 
think  of  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
length  of  my  letter,  1  shell  pano* 
no  other  order  than  th^t  of  foy  idcHi 
beginning  witb  the  premises,  and 
ending  witb  the  demonstratlOD. 

'  I  quitted  Switaerlaad,  wearied 
out  by  the  barbarous  treatcsest 
which  I  had  experienced,  but  which 
aflected  only  my  personal  saietr, 
white  my  honour  was  seeure.  I 
w^  going,  as  my  heart  directed  zoe, 
to  join  lord  Marischal,  when  1  ^ 
ceived  at  Strasburgh  a  most  tStt* 
tionate  iovitMioif  fVom  Mr.  Hatoe, 
to  go  over  with  hkm  to  Engtand, 
where  he  promtaed  roe  the  m«t 
agreeable  reception,  and  more  tnu)« 
quiHity  than  I  bad  met  with.  1  hc^ 
utated  some  time  between  fny  <^ 
frietid  and  my  new  one ;  in  thb  I 
was  wrong.  I  preferred  the  latter, 
«nd  in  this  W9s  attll  more  90',  ^ 
the  dbsire  of  visiting  in  person  no- 
lebrated  natron,  or  whieh  I  hsd 
beard  both  to  txa\dt  ^oed  and  10 
^i(^h' ill,  prevailed.  Asaoitdtbsfl 
was  not  tt>  lo|e  CSeorge  JHeUh,  1*^ 
flattered  by  the  acquisition  of  Dir^ 
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aary  abtUii6t>  and  established  pro* 
bity  of  character^  made  roe  desiroui 
of  annexing  his  friendship  to  that 
with  which  I  was  honoured  by  hit 
illustrious  countryman.  Besides^  I 
gloried  not  a  little  In  setting  an  ex* 
ample  to  men  of  letters,  in  a  sinoera 
nnion  between  two  men  so  different 
in  their  principles. 

'  Befoie  I  had  recerred  an  invita* 
tion  from  the  king  of  Prussia^  and 
)ord  Marischal,  and  while  undeter^ 
mined  about  the  place  of  my  retreat^ 
]  had  requested  and  obtained,  by 
the  interest  of  my  friends,  a  passport 
from  the  court  of  France,  I  made 
use  of  M»,  and  went  to  Pjvris  to  join 
Mr.  Home.  He  saw,  and  perhaps 
saw  too  much  of  the  fevourable  re- 
ception I  met  with  fvom  a  great 
prince,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
from  the  public.  I  yielded,  as  it 
was  my  duty,  though  with  relucts 
W»,  to  that  eclat ;  concluding  how 
6r  it  would  excite  the  envy  of  my 
rnemies.  At  the  same  time,  I  saw, 
^di  pleasure,  the,  regard  which  the 
public  entertaiped  for  Mr.  Hume 
sensibly  increasing  throughout  Paris, 
on  account  of  the  good  work  he  had 
undertaken  ^th  respect  to  me. 
Doubtless  he  was  afected  too  *,  but 
i  know  not  if  }/t  was  in  the  sam^ 
manner  as  1  was. 

'  We  set  oat  with  one  of  my 
irtenda,  who  caii^e  to  England  fld« 
most  entifely  on  my  account.  When 
we  landed  at  Dover,  |  was  trans- 
ported with  the  thoughts  of  having 
let  foot  in  this  )and  of  liberty,  under 
the  conduct  of  so  celebrated  a  per- 
son ;  I  threw  my  arms  round  hi^ 
neck,  andi»pressed  him  to  my  heart, 
^ithout  speaking  a  sylkble ;  bath^ 
hg  his  cheeks,  as  I  kissed  them, 
with  tears  sufficieptly  expressive. 
This  was  not  the  only  time,  nor  the 
^03t  remarkable  instance  I  have 
given  him  of  the  effusions  of  a  heart 
H  of  senttbUity.   ]  know  not  whilt 


he  does  with  the  recolleetion  of 
them,  when  that  happens;  but  I 
have  a  notion  they  must  be  some* 
times  troublesome  to  him. 

'  On  our  arrival  in  London,  all 
sanks  of  people  eagerly  pressed  ta 
give  me  marks  of  their  kindness  and 
esteem,  Mr.  Hume  politely  pie^ 
tented  me  to  every  body :  and  it 
was  natural  for  me  to  ascribe  to  him 
as  I  did,  the  best  part  of  my  good 
reception.  My  heart  was  fuU  of 
him !  I  spoke  in  his  praise  to  every 
one;  I  wrote  to  the  same  purpose 
to  all  my  friends :  my  attachment 
to  him  gathered  new  stmngth  every 
^,.  while  his  speared  the  most 
affectionate  to  me ;  of  which  he  fvc-* 
quently  gave  me  instances  that 
touched  me  extremely.  That  of 
causing  my  portrait  to  be  painted^ 
however,  was  not  of  the  number.* 
This  seemed  to  me  to  carry  with  it 
too  much  affectationi  and  had  an  air 
of  ostentation  which  by  no  meant 
pleased  me.  Alt  this,  however^ 
might  have  been  easily  excusable,  if 
Mr.  Hume  had  been  a  man  apt  to 
throw  away  his  money,  or  had  a  gal- 
lery of  pk:tures,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  his  friends.  Afbr  all,  f 
freely  confess,  that,  on  this  head,  I 
may  be  in  the  wrong. 

'  But  what  appear^  to  me  an  act 
of  friendship  and  generosity  the 
most  undoubted  and  estimable,  in  a 
word,  themost  wortliy  of  Mr.  Hume, 
was  the  care  he  took  to  solicit  for 
me  of  bis  own  accord,  a  pensioii 
lirom  the  king  3  to  which,  ntio^t  as- 
suredly, 1  had  no  right  to  aspire. 
As  I  was  a  fitness  to  the  zeal  lie 
exerted  in  that  a£&ir,  I  was  greatly 
afiectedbyit.  Nothing  could  flat- 
ter me  more  than  a  piece  of  service 
of  that  nature  ;  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  interest ;  for,  too  much  at- 
tached perhaps  to  what  I  actually 
possess)  I  am'not  capable  of  desiring 
nftot  I  have  not  5  and  as  I  am  able 
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to  subsist  on  nay  labour  and  the  slid 
of  my  iriendsj  I  covet  nothing  more. 
But  the  honour  of  receiving,  testi- 
monies of  the  goodness,  I  will  not 
fay  of  so  gneai  a  monarch,  but  of  so 
good  a  faUier,  so  good  a  busl^and,  sa 
good  a  master,  so  good  a  friend^  ^nd, 
above  all,  so  worthy  a  coan,  senaibly 
aflected  me ;  and  when  I  considered 
farther,  that  the  minister  who  had 
obtained  fop  me  tliis  favour^  was  a 
living  instance  of  that  probity  so  use- 
ful to  niaukindj  and  so  rarely .  met 
with  ia  one  of  his  situatioi),  I  could 
not  forbear  to  prjde  myself,  at  hav- 
ing for  my  benefactors  4hree  men» 
whom,  0^  all  the  world,  I  could 
most  desire  to  have  my  friends. 
Thus,  so  far  from  refusing  the  pen- 
sion offered  me,  J  only  made  one 
condition  necessary  for  my  accept- 
ance >  and  tliat  was  the  consent  of 
a  person,  whom  I  could  not,  with- 
out oeg^ectiog  my  duty,  fail  to  con- 
sult. ■ 

'  Being  honoured  with  the  civili- 
ties of  all  the  world,  I  endeavoured 
to  make  a  proper  return.  In  the 
inean  time,  my  bad  state  of  healthy 
9ndmy  cubtom  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try, made  my  residence  in  town 
very  dibigroeable*  immediately 
countiy-houses  presented  themselves 
in  plenty  >  1  had  my  choice  of  ail  the 
counties  of  England.  Mr.  Hume 
took  the  trouble  to  receive  the.;^ 
proposals,  and  to  represent  them  to 
me  >  accompanying  me  to  two  or 
tlirce  places  in  the  neigbbouring 
counties.  I  hesitated  a  good  while 
in  my  choice,  and  he  increased  the 
diiTicuUy  of  deteruunation.  At  length 
I  li\ed  on  this  place,  and  immediate- 
ly Mr.  Hume  settled  the  aiFairi  all 
difEculties  vanished,  and  1  departed. 
1  arrived  at  ihis  solitary,  convenient, 
and  agreeable  habitation  -,  where  the 
cwner  of  tlie  house  superintends 
cvcr>'  thing;^  and  provides  everjp 
thxij^  I  aud  where  nothing  is  wantC 


ing.  I  became  tranquil  and  iodov 
pendent }  and  tlits  seemed  to  be  the 
wishcc^  for  moment  when  all  roy 
misfortunes  were  to  have  an  end. 
On  tlie  contrary,  it  was  now  they 
began  ;  misfortunes  more  cmelthaa 
any  I  had  yet  experienced. 

'  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  io  the 
fulness  of  ray  heart,  and  to  do  jus- 
tice, with  the  greatest  pleasure,  to 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Hume. 
Would  to  heaven,  that  wbatremaini 
for  me  to  say  were  of  the  same  na- 
ture !  It  would  never  give  me  pain 
to  speak  what  would  redound  tu  his 
honour  ;  nor  is  it  proper  to  seta 
value  on  benefits  till  one  is  accused 
of  ingratitude ;  and  Mr.  Home  now 
accuses  me.  I  will,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  n)ake  one  observation.  In 
estimatii^  his  services  by  the  is» 
and  painr.  they  cost  him,  they  vere 
of  an  intinite  value,  and  that  (till 
more  from  his  good  will  in  their 
performance  ;  but  tor  the  actual 
service  tbey  were  of  to  me,  it  was 
much  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  I  did  not  come  over  as  a 
mendicant  to  beg  my  bread  in  Eng- 
land i  I  brought  the  means  of  sul>- 
sistence  with  me.  1  came  merely 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country  whidi 
is  open  to  every  stranger.  I  was 
besides,  not  so  totally  unknown, 
tliat  even,  if  1  had  arrived  alooe,  I 
should  have  wanted  either  assistauce 
or  service.  If  some  persons  hive 
sought  my  acquaintance  iox  the  saU 
of  Mr.  Hume,  others  have  sought  it 
for  my  own.  Thus -when  Mr.  Da- 
venport, for  eiuimple,  was  so  kind  as 
to  offer  vay  present  retreat,  it  w^' 
not  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Hume, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whdm 
he  saw  only  iu  order  to  desire  him 
to  make  roe  his  obliging  proposal. 
So  that  when  Mr.  Hume  cnUea- 
yours  to  alienate  from  roe  this  wor- 
thy man,  he  seeks  to  take  from  mc 
what  he  did  not  give  roe.    All  the 
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^ood  that  has  been  done  me,  would 
faave  been  done  me  nearly  the  same 
without  bimj,  and  perhaps  better  5 
but  the  evil  would  not  have  been 
done  me*:  for  why  should  I  have 
enemies  in  England  ?  Wliy  are 
ihosfe  enemies  the  very  friends  of  . 
Mr.  Hume  ?  Who  could  liave  ex- 
cited th^ir  enmity  against  me  ?  It 
was  certainly  not  I,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  them,  nor  ever  saw  them  in 
my  life :  I  should  not  have  had  a 
single  enemy,  if  I  had  come  to  Eng* 
land  alone. 

'  I  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  pub- 
lic and  notorious  facts,  which,  from 
<hcir  own  nature,  and  my  acknow- 
ledgment, have  made  the  greatest 
eclut.  Those  which  are  to  follow 
are  not  only  particular,  but  secret, 
at  least,  in  tlieir  cause,  and  all  pos- 
sible measures  have  been  taken  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  them  from 
the  public}  biit  as  they  are. well 
known  to  the  person  interested, 
they  will  not  have  th^  less  influence 
towards  his  own  conviction. 

'  A  very  short  time  after  our  ar- 
rival in  Londou,  I  observed  there  an 
absurd  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  regarding  me,  which  soon  be- 
came very  apparent.     Before  I  ar- 
ri\ed  in   England,  there  was  not  a 
country  in  Europe  in  •  which  I  had  a 
greater  reputation,  I  might   indeed 
%'enture  to  say,  greater  estimation. 
Ilie  public  papers  were  full  of  en- 
coiuiams  on  me,  and  a  general  out- 
cry prevailed  against    my  persecu- 
tors.    This  was  the  case  at  my  ar- 
lival,  which  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers   with    triumph  :    Eug- 
Jand  prided  itself  in  aflbrding  me 
refuge,  and  justly  gloried  on  that  oc- 
casion in  its  laws  and  government. 
On  a  sudden,  and  without  the  least 
assignable    cause,    this    tone    was 
changed ;  and  that  so  speedily  and 
totally,   that  of  all '  the  caprices  of 
the  public,  diere  never  was  knowa 


any  thing  more  surprising.  The 
signal  was  given  in  a  certain  maga- 
zine, equally  full  of  follies  and 
filsehopds,  in  which  the  author,  be- 
ing well  informed,  or  pretending  to 
be  so,  gives  me  out  for  the  son  of  a 
musician.  From  this  time,  I  was 
constantly  spoken  of  in  the  public 
prints  in  a  very  equivocal  or  slight- 
ing manner.  Every  thing  that  hai 
been  published  concerning  my  mis  • 
fortunes  was  misrepresented,  alter- 
ed, or  placed  in  a  wrong  light,  and 
always  as  much  as  possible  to  my  dis- 
advantage. So  far  was  any  body  froiu 
speaking  of  the  reception  which  it 
met  with  at  Paris,  and  which  had 
made  but  too  much  noise,  it  was  not 
even  supposed,  that  I  durst  have  apr 
peared  in  that  city  ;  and  one  of  Mr. 
Hume's  friends  was  very  much  sta*- 
prised  when  I  told  him  I  caaie 
through  it. 

'  Accustomed  as  1  had  too  mucl^ 
been  to  the  inconstaocy  of  tlie  pub- 
lic, to  be  affected  by  this  instancy 
of  it,  I  could  not  help  being  astor 
nished,  however,  at  a  change  so  very 
sudden  and  general,  that  not  one  of 
those  who  had  so  much  praised  me 
in  my  .ibsence,  api>eared,  now  I  was 
present,  to  think  even  of  fny  exist-, 
ence.  I  thouglit  it  sumeiiiiug  very 
odd,  that,  exactly  after  the  return  of 
Mr.  Hume,  who  has  so  much  cre- 
dit in  Tendon,  so  much  influence 
over  the  booksellers  and  men  of  let- 
ters, and  such  great  conriCOtious  with 
them,  his  presence  siiould  produce 
an  effect  so  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected  3  that  anion o^  sq 
many  writers  of  ever^'  kind,  not  ono 
of  his  friends  should  shew  himself 
to  be  mine  ;  while  it  was  easy  to  be 
seen,  that  those  who  spoke  of  him 
were  not  his  enemies,  sijice,  in  no- 
ticing his  public  character,  they  re«? 
ported  that  I  had  come  tlirougl^ 
France  under  his  protectfon,  and  by 
favour  of  a  passport  which  he  liad 
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olytflined  of  the  oourt  j  nay^  they 
almost  went  so  far  as  td  insinuate, 
that  I  came  over  itx  his  retinue^  and 
at  his  expence. 

'  All  this  was  of  little  significa« 
tlon,  and  was  only  singular;  but 
vfb;ii  was  much  more  so,  wtis,  that 
his  friends  changed  their  tone  with 
tne  as  much  as  the  public.  I  «haU 
always  take  a  pleasure  in  saying, 
that  they  were  still  equally  8olicit<» 
ous  to  serve  me,  and  that  they  ex- 
erted thelmselves  greatly  in  my  fa. 
¥Our;  but  so  far  were  they  from 
ahewing  me  the  same  respect,  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  at  whose 
bouse  we  alighted  on  our  arrival, 
that  be  accompanied  all  his  actions 
with  discourse  so  rude^  and  som^ 
6mes  so  insulting,  that  one  would 
liave  thought  he  had  taken  an  occa* 
aion  to  oblige  tbei  merely  to  have  a 
tight  to  express  his  contempt  His 
brother,  who  was  at  first  very  polite 
and  obliging,  altered  his  behaviour 
with  so  little  reserve,  that  he  Would 
hardly  deign  to  speak  a  single  word 
to  me,  even  in  their  own  house>  in 
return  to  a  civil  salutation,  or  to  pay 
any  of  thdse  civilities  which  am 
Usually  paidtM  like  circumstances  to 
itrauffers.  Nothing  new  had  hap« 
penea,  howevcr>  except  the  arrival 
of  J.  J«  Rousseau  and  David  Hume  ^ 
and  certainly  the  cause  of  these  al» 
ierations  did  not  come  from  me,  \m» 
less  indeed  too  great  a  portion  of 
iimpUcity,  discretiout  and  modesty 
be  tne  cause  of  odeoce  in  England. 

i  *  As  to  Mr.  Hume,  he  was  so  far 
fiomassuming  soch  a  disgusting  tone, 
tfaathegsvein  td  the  other  extreme* 
t  have  always  looked  upon  &itterers 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion ;  and  ha 
Was  sdfuUofall  kinds  offlatteryj 
that  he  even  obliged  me,  when  J 
could  bear  it  no  l(Higer,  to  tcU  him 
ftiy  sentiments  on  that  head.  Hit 
candttot  was  such  as  to  render  few 
Isolds  necessary ;  yet  I  could  have 


Wished  be  had  sometimes  sotatitDft' 
ed,  in  the  place  of  such  gross  eDco* 
tniums,  the  style  of  a  friend)  but  I 
never  found  in  his  language  aojr 
thing  which  savoured  of  true  fiieod* 
ship,  not  even  in  bis  manner  of 
speaking  of  me  to  others  in  mjpr^ 
sence.  One  would  have  thouglit 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  procoie  ine 
patrons,  he  strove  to  deprive  me  of 
their  good  Will ;  that  be  sought  ia» 
ther  to  have  me  assisted  tmoi  ht* 
loved  ]  and  I  have  been  sometimes 
surprised  at  the  rode  tnm  he  bat 
given  to  my  behaViouf  before  peo- 

ee,  who  might  not  unieasooablj 
tve  taken  offence  at  it.  An  a* 
ample  will  explalti  this.  Bir.  ^eo' 
neck  of  the  ttroseum,  a  ftiead  of 
lord  Mariscbal,  and  pastor  of  i 
parish  where  thqr  wisiM»l  me  ton* 
atde»  came  to  tee  tii«  Mr.  Hum 
made  toy  excuses^  while  I  mp^ 
was  present,  for  not  bavistf  paid  IttA 

avi^  '  Doctor  Matf,*aard  he, 'ii> 
vited  us  to  thto  moaetim  on  Thoralsf  I 
where  M.  Rousseau  should  hit 
seen  you;  bdt  he  chose  Atkerta 
go  with  Mrs.  Gatridc  to  the  pl^i 
we  could  not  do  both  the  same  ds^. 
You  will  confess,  sir^  this  vsi  a 
strange  method  of  fecommendiq 
va%  to  Mr.  Penhech/ 

'  I  kxx)w  not  ^hat  Mr.  Hqdi 
might  say  of  me  ift  private  ta  )m 
acquaintances,  bttt  nothing  was  more 
extraordioaiy  than  their  behavioitf 
to  me,  even  by  his  awn  conlifnirwi 
and  even  often  throOgh  hb  owS 
meatis.  Altboi:^  my  pone  wai 
not  empty,  and  I  needed  not  that  of 

any.^ther  person,  as  he  very  vd 

knew;   yet  any  one  would  bait 

thought,  that  I  was  come  over  is 

subaist  at  the  expence  of  the  poUie« 

and  thai  ootlnng  more  was  to  be 

done  than  to  give  me  alms^  in  soelii 

manner  as  to  save  me  a  tittle  eon 

barrassment^    I    must   own,  M 

this  oonstant  «id  iaaeknt  piece  of 
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tf&ctation  was  one  of  those  things 
which  made  me  averse  to  reside  id 
Loudon.  This  certainly  is  not  the 
footing  on  which  a  man  should  be 
introduced  !n  £ngland,  if  there  be  a 
design  of  procuring  him  ever  so  lit- 
tle respect ;  but  this  display  of  cha^ 
rity  may  admit  of  a  more  favouriable 
interpietauon,  and  I  consent  it 
should.    To  proceed. 

'  At  Paris  was  published  a  ficti* 
tious  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
addressed  to  ttib,  and  replete  with 
the  most  cruel  malignitv.  I  learn- 
ed with  surprise,  that  the  publisher 
of  it  was  one  Mr.  Walpole,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Hume.  I  asked  him,  if  it 
waa  true  >  but  in  answer  to  this 
question,  he  asked  me  from  whom 
I  had  the  information.  A  moment 
before  he  bad  given  me  a  card  for 
this  same  Mr.  Walpole,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  prevailing  on  him  to  bring 
over  some  papers  of  mine  from  Paris, 
which  I  wanted  to  have  by  a  safe 
hand. 

'  I  was  informed  tliat  the  ton  of 
that  quack  Fronchin,  my  most  mor- 
tal enemy,  was  not  onlv  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Hume,  and  unaer  his  pro- 
tection, but  th^t  they  both  lodged 
in  the  samt  house ;  ,and  when  Mr. 
Htitne  found  that  I  knew  this,  he 
imparted  it  in  confidence  to  mej 
assuring  me  that.  the»  ton  by  no 
means  resembled  the  fktber,  .  % 
lodged  a  few  nights  myself»  toge- 
ther with  my  goyernante^  in  the 
sanie  house^  and  from  the  air  and 
coldness  with  which  we  were  re-^ 
ceived  by  the  landladies,  who  are  his 
friends,  I  judged  in  what  manner 
either  Mr.  Hume,  or  that  man,  who« 
as  be  said,  was  by  no  means  like  his 
father,  must  have  spoken  to  them 
both  of  her  and  me. 

'  All  these  facts  pat  tQgether,  ad^ 
ded  to  a  certain  appearaiKe  of  things 
on  the  whole>  insensibly  gave  me 
«a  aoeasiness,  whl5:h  I  re3ecte4  wUb 


)iorror.    inthe  mieaDiiiiie^  ibe  \A^ 
ters  I  wiote  did  not  come  to  handi 
those  I  received  hpd   often  beea 
opened  \  and  all  wecH  itiirough-  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hnme*    If  at  any'  time 
a  letter  Escaped  him,  he  coutd  not 
conceal  his  eagemass  to'see<it«  One 
evening  in  particular  f  remember  m 
circumstance    of  thb  kind,  whick 
greatly   struck  me.    After  supper^ 
as  we  were  sitting  silent  by  thetire** 
side,   I   caught  his   e^^    intenU/ 
fixed  on  miite»  at  indeed  happened 
very  often ;  and  that  in  a  manaer 
of  which  it  is  very  difijc^t  to  give 
an  idea.    At  that  time  be  gave  vom 
a  stedfasti  piercing  iook^  mingled 
wiih  a  sneer,  whi^h  greatly  disturbs 
^  me«    To  get  rid  of  my  embar* 
rassmeut,  (  endeavoured  to  look  fdl 
at  him  IB  iny  turn )  bul,  in  fixing 
^y  eyes  upon  his,  I  fialt  the  noiC 
inexpressihie  t^ror,  and  was  sooa 
obliged  to  turn  tbsm  away.    Tbe 
speech  and  physiognpmy  oi  the  good 
David  is  that  of  an  honest  man  i 
but    where,  greet  Ood!    did  tbia 
honest  man  borrow  those  eyes  whicb 
he  fixes  on  his  friendV  ? 

'  The  imprtssion  of  this  look  re* 
mained  with  nxu  ^Mld  gave  roe 
much  uneasiness.  My  trouUe  ifi» 
creased  ev^  I40  a  de^ee  of  filiating  | 
and  if  I  had  p»\.  been  seliei'ed  by  n 
0ood  of  te^ra«  I  must  baiw  beea 
su$ocated.  Presently  «ftp(.  thir  I 
ymik  selaed  with  Ibe  most  irio9 
lent  reoMpse  %  J  ev^n.  d«spiaal  wtfn 
self;  till,  atlengiji,  jn  »tianipart# 
which  I  still  remember  with  de^ 
light,  I  sprang  on  jkii  n^hn  «ad  em« 
braced  him  eagerly  \  ^bikr  almoit 
choked  witli  sqbbiogt  and  bathed  i« 
tears,  IcriedoiU^  in  tookai  acceetm 
iVb,  ftoj  Dkitrid  Huvm,  cannel  ht  f itn* 
^)mQmi  ifhebenHdkbmt9fmenf 
he  mu$t  be  the  haeeei*  iXavid  Huoui 
politely  retum^ed  my  embfaces,  an^ 
gently  tapping  me  on  the  back,  re* 
p^t«^  seyeial  liines^  in  a  phv id  tose^ 
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Why,  whatt  my  dear  sirt  Nity,  «f 
dear  sir!  Oh  !  my  dear  »\r  !  He  said 
nothing  more.  I  felt  nijr  fcwrt 
jeam  within  me.  We  went  to  Hcd ; 
axid  I  set  out  tlw  am  day  tor  llie 
cociiitry* 

*  Arrived  at  this  agrce^'ble  asy- 
iuqi^  to  which  I  have  tra\elled  so 
§ur  in  search  of  repose,  I  ought  to 
find  it  in  a  retired,  convenient,  and 
pleasant  Jiabitatioo  ;  the  muster  of 
which>  a  man  of  understandkig  and 
worth,  spares  in  nothing  to  render 
my  residence  agreeable.  But  what 
repose  can  be  tasted  in  Jife,  when 
the  heart  is  agitated  }  AiHicted  with 
the  most  cruel  twoertainty,  and  ig^ 
norant  what  to  think  of  a  man  whom 
I  ought  to  loVe^  I  sought  to  get  rid  of 
that  fatal  doubt,  by  placing  confi- 
dence  in  my  benelacton  For  from 
what  inconceivable  caprice  should 
be  display  so-much  apparent  zeal  for 
my  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
entertain  sec^ret  ^desig^a  against  my 
boDoor^  Among  tho  observations 
which  disturbed  me,  each  fact  was 
ib  itaelf  of  no  great  mofnent:  it 
was  their  concumence  that  was  sur« 
fRisingj  y^t  I  thonght,  perhaps, 
that  Mt:  HMie,  iBfonned  of  other 
tinctsof  wMch  I  was  Igtiorant,  could 
h»re  gf^ti  me  a  safSiiKtor)'  soki- 
tion  6i  thtni^  if  we  had  come  to  an 
cxplaiiatiou. '  Tile  only  Inexplicable 
ihing  >vaft>  Hiat  1m  refosed  to  come 
losQcb  an  explanation ;  which  baih 
hklKmurm  hisfriendilri^ibr  ihe 
lendeiede^uiBy  neovtsary.  I  per- 
ceived there  wm  eemetliing  in  the 
alfiilr  irtiMi  1  M  not  comprehend, 
iHid^wiiGli  i  elmestly  wished  to 
knew.  Btoi>re .  1  came  to  an  abso<-' 
Int  determmiition,  therefore,  with 
regard  tiv  him^  I  was  desirous  of 
making  a  last  eilbrt,  and  to  write 
him  with  a  view  to 'try  to  recover 
him,  if  he  had  p^mitted  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  my  enemies,,  or  to 
prevail  on « Mm  to  explain  himself 


one  way  or  other.  Accordingly  t 
V^roie  him  a  Icitcr,  which  he  ought 
to  have  found  very  natural,  if  be 
were  guilty ;  but  very  extraordi*- 
nar}',  if  he  M'cre  innocenL  For  what 
could  be  more  extraordinary  than  a 
letter  full  of  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  dis- 
tnist  of  his*  sentiments;  and  in 
which,  placing,  as  it  were,  his  ac* 
tions  on  one  side,  and  his  sentiments 
on  the  otlier,  instead  of  speaking  of 
the  proo&  of  friendship  he  had 
given  me,  I  besrmght  him  to  love 
me,  for  the  good  he  had  done  mc. 
1  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  pre- 
serve a  copy  of  this  letter  ;  but  a 
he  has  done  so,  let  him  produce  u : 
arid  whoever  reads  it,,  and  sees  in  it 
a  man  labouring  under  a  secret  trou- 
ble, which  he  is  desirous  of  express- 
ing, but  is  afraid  to  do  so,  will,  1 
am  persuaded,  be  curious  to  know 
what  eciaircisseraent  it  produced, 
especially  after  the  preceding  scene. 
None:  absolutely  none.  Mr.  Hume 
contented  himself,  in  bis  answer, 
with  telling  me  tlic  obliging  ofifices 
Mr.  Davenport  ]ir6ppsed  to  do  fct 
me.  As  for  the  rest,  he  said  noi  a 
word  on  the  principal  subject  of  my 
letter,  nor  on  the  situation  of  my 
heart,  of  the  dibtress  of  which  hi 
Co!ild  not  be  ignorant.  I  was  more 
struck  with  this  silence,   than  I  had 

• 

bt'eu  with  his  phlegm  during  oiif 
last  conversation.  I  w^s  wrong: 
this  silence  was  xery  nafiinl  aUcr 
the  other,  and  was  no  more  than  f 
ought  to  have^expected.  For  when 
i>ue  hm  ventured  to  declare  to  « 
man's  face,  /  am  tempted  to  beiiet€ 
you  a  traitor,  and  he  has  not  the 
curiosity  to  ask  you  for  what,  it  may 
be  depended  on  he  will  never  have 
any  such  curiosity  as  long  as  he 
lives  :  and  it  id  easy  to  judge  of  thi& 
man  from  these  slight  indications. 
•  •  After  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
which  v(<a&  long-  delated,  1  deter* 
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Ihined  at  length  to  write  to  him  no 
ihore.  SooB  after,  every  thing  serv- 
ed to  confirm  me  in  the  resolution 
fo  break  off  all  farther  correspond- 
ence with  him.  Curious  to  the 
last  degree  concerning  the  minutest 
circumstance  of  my  afiairs,  he  was 
not  content  to  learu  them  of  n)e  in 
our  conversations  ;  but>  as  I  learn- 
ed, never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  my  governante,  to 
interrogate  her  even  importunately 
ctoncerning  my  occupations,  my  re- 
sources, my  friends,  my  acquaint- 
ances, their  names,  sttuations>  places 
of  abode  -,  nay,  with  the  most  jesui- 
trcal  address>  he  would  ask  the  same 
questions  of  us  separately.  One 
dUght  undoubtedly  to  interest  one*s- 
self  in  the  affairs  of  a  friend ;  but 
cme  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
he  thinks  pmper  to  tell  of  them,  es- 
pecially when  people. are  so  fhmk 
and  confiding  as  I  am.  Indeed  all 
this  petty  inquisitiveness  is  veiy  lit- 
tle becoming  a  philosopher* 

'  About  the  same  time  I  received 
tiKTo  other  letters  which  had  been 
opened.    The  one  from  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  the  seal  of  which  was  in   so 
bad  a  condition,  that  Mr.  Daven- 
port, when  he  received  it,  made  the 
saroe  remark  to  Mr.  Hume's  ser- 
vant. The  other  was  from  M.  d*Iver- 
xiois,    in  Mr.  Hume's    packet :    it 
liad  been  sealed  up  again  by  means 
of*  a  hot  iron,   which,  being  auk- 
'wardly  applied,  had  burnt  the  paper 
round  the  impression.     On  this  I 
xvrote  to  Mr.  Davenport,  and  desired 
liim   to  take  charge  of  all   letters 
vv'htch  might  be  sent  to  me,  and  to 
trust  none  of  them  in  any  body's 
Imnds,  under  any  prctext  whatever. 
X     know  not  whether  Mr.  Daven- 
l>ort,    who  certainly  was  far  from 
t  hi  inking  that   precaution  regarded. 
JVJt.  Hume,  shewed  him  my  letter  j 
fc>i.it  I    know   th«f   Mr.  Hume  had 
^- V  cry  reason  to  think  he  had  lo:«t  mv 
I8O7. 


WJnfidence,  and  that  he  proceeded 
hevertheless  in  his  usual  manner, 
^Alflfout  troubling  himself  about  the 
recovery  of  it. 

'  But  whjfRPks  fo  become  of  me, 
when  I  saw,  in  the  public  papers, 
the  pretended  letter  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  which  I  had  never  before 
seen ;  that  fictitious  letter,  printed 
in  French  and  English,  given  for 
genuine,  even  with  the  signature  of 
the  king,  and  in  which  I  recognized ' 
the  pen 'of  M.  d'Alembert  as  cer- 
tainly a^if  I  had  seen  him  write  it. 

*  In  a  moment,  a  ray  of  light  dis- 
covered to  me  the  secret  cause  of 
that  touching  and  sudden  change  in 
the  English  public  respecting  me  ; 
and  I  saw  that  the  plot,  which  was 
put  in  execution  at  London>  had 
been  laid  in  Paris. 

'  M.   d'Alembert,  another   inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  Hume,  had  been 
long  my  secret  enemy,  and  lay  in 
watch  for  opportunities  to  injure  me 
without  exposing  himself.     He  was ' 
the  only  person  among  the  men  of 
letters,  of  my  old  acquaintance,  who 
did  not  come  to  see  me,  or  send 
their  civilities  during* my  last  jour- ' 
ney  through   Pari^- ;  I'raew  his  se- 
cret disposition,  but'I'gave  myself 
very  little  tl^'rtjle  about  it,  content- 
ing myself '  with  "  occasionally  ap* 
prising  my  friends  6f  it.     I  remepi^ 
ber,  that  being  asked  aboiit  him  one 
dj#^y  Mr.  Hume,  who  afterwards 
asked  "^riy**' governante'  ^he    same 
question ;  I  t6ld  him  tftat*  M.  d'A- 
lembert was  a  cWfttfStff .  artful  man.  ' 
He  contradicted  rOTWifit^fr  wrfrmth 
that    surprised    me^w^iff 'ttfd   not 
then  know  that  tiiey  stood  so  \vcll* 
with  eacii  other,  and  that  it  was  fiis*' 
own  cause  he  defended. 

*Thc  peiusal  of  the  letter  above-  * 
mentioped  aiarmed  me  a  good  deal,  * 
when,  pmceiving  tliat   I  had  been 
brought  over  to  England  in  conse- 
quence of  a  project  which  be^^an  to  • 
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be  put  in  execution,  but  of  the  end 
of  which  I  was  ignomatt  I  felt  the 
danger  without  knowing  where  it 
wasj  or  on  whom  to  rely.     I  then 
recollected    four    terrifying    words 
whicb  A/r.  Hume  had  made  use  of, 
and  of  which  I  shiill  speak  hereafter. 
What  could  be  thought  of  a  paper 
in  which  my  misfortunes  were  im- 
puted to  me  as  a  crinie^  which  tend*  ^ 
ed,  in  the  midst  of  my  distress,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  compassion  of 
tlie  world,  and,  to  render  its  eflect 
still  more  cruel,  pretended  to  have 
been  written  by  a  prince  who  had 
afforded  me  protection.  ?  What  could 
I  divine  would  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  beginning  ?  The  people  in 
England  read  the  public  papers,  and 
are  in  nowise  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  foreigners.     Even  a  coat,  cut  in 
a  difterent  lashlon  from  their  own, 
is  sutHcient  to  excite  their  ill-'hu* 
mour.    What  then  had  not  a  poor 
stranger  to  expect  in  his  rural  walks, 
the  only  pleasures  of  his  life,  when 
the  good  people  were  persuaded  he 
was  fond  ot' being  pelted  withstonee? 
Doubtless    tliey    would  be    ready 
enough  to  contribute  to  his  £ivourite 
amusement.     But  my  concern,  my 
profound  and  cruel    conceni,    the 
bitterest  indeed  I  ever  felt,  did  not 
atise  >  from  the   danger  to  which  I 
was  exposed.      I    had  braved  too 
many  others  to  be  much  moved  by 
that.  The  treachery  ot' a  false  friend 
to  which  I  had  fallen  a  prey,  was  the 
circumstance  that  hlled  my  too  sus* 
ceptible heart  with  deadly  sorrow.  In 
the  impetuosity  of  its  first  emotions, 
of  which  I  never  yet  was  master, 
and  of  which  my  enemies  have  art- 
fully taken  the  advantage,  1  wrote 
several  letters    full   of  distress,  in 
ivhich  I  did  not  disguise  either  my 
oneasinei^s  or  indignation. 

'  I  have,  sir*  so  many  things  to 
mention,  that  I  forget  naif  of  them 
by  the  W3y,    For  instancjs,  a  naira- 


tive  in  form  of  a  letter,  on  my  mode 
of  hving  at  Montmoieocy,  was  alvea 
by  the  booksellers  to  Mr.  Hume, 
who  sliewed  it  me.  1  agreed  to  its 
being  printed,  and  Mr.  Hume  no* 
dertOok  the  care  of  editing  it;  bat 
it  never  appeared.  I  bad  brought 
over  with  me  a  copy  of  the  letters  of 
M.  du  Peyrou,  containing  a  rdatioQ 
of  the  treatment  I  bad  met  with  it 
Neufchatel.  I  gevo  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  booksdlersat  tbdr 
own  request,  to  have  them  trans- 
lated, and  reprinted.  Mr.  Home 
charged  himself  with  the  care  d 
them;  but  they  never  appealed. 
The  supposititious  letter  of  toe  kii^ 
of  Prussia,  and  its  translation,  bad  m 
sooner  made  their  iqppearanoe,  thaa 
I  immedia*^ely  oomprehended  wfaj 
the  other  pieces  had  been  suppressed, 
and  I  wrote  as  nuich  to  tne  book- 
sellers. I  wrote  several  other  let- 
ters also,  which  probably  vete  band* 
ed about  London;  till  «t  length! 
employed  the  credit  of  a  man  of 
ttialtt^  and  xporit,  to  insert  a  de- 
ctaration  of  the  imposture  in  the 
public  papers.  In  this  declaratluu 
I  conceialed  no  part  pf  my  extreme 
concern ;  nor  did  I  in  tbe  least  dis* 
g^ise  the  cause. 

'  Hitherto  Mr.  Hume  seems  t« 
have  walked  in  darkness.  Yoa  xrill 
soon  see  him  appear  in  open  day. 
and  act  without  disguise.  We 
have  only  to  act  ingenuously  towards 
cunning  people :  sooner  or  later 
they  will  infallibly  betray  them- 
selves. 

'  When  this  pretended  letter 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  was  br^t 
published  in  London,  Mr.  HawCt 
who  certainly  knew  that  it  was  fic- 
titious, as  I  had  told  him  so,  &aid 
nothing  of  the  matter  j  he  did  oot 
write  to  me,  but  was  totally  silent) 
and  did  not  even  thii>k  of  makiog 
^y  declaration  of  the   truth,  in  t^* 

vouruf  his  absent  friend.    It  so* 
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sWered  bis  purpose  better  to  let  the 
teport  take  its  course^  as  he  did. 

'  Mr.  Hume  having  been  my  con- 
ductor into  England,  was  in  a  man- 
ner my  protector  and  patron^  If  it 
Vere  natural  in  him  to  undertake 
my  defence^  it  uas  not  less  so,  that, 
M^hen  I  tiad  a  public  protestation  to 
makCj  I  should  address  myself  to 
him;  but  having  already  ceased 
'inrriting  to  him,  I  had  no  wish  to 
tenew  our  correspondence.  I  ad- 
dressed myself  therefore  to  another 
person.  This  was  the  first  slap  on 
the  face  I  gave  my  patron.  He  felt 
isothing  of  it. 

'  In  saying  that  the  letter  was  fa<» 

bricaced  at  Paris,  it  was  of  veiy  little 

consequence  to  me  whether  it  was 

understood  particularly  of  M.  d*A« 

lembert,  or  of  Mr.  Walpole,  whose 

name  he  borrowed  on  the  occasion. 

but   in  adding  that  what  afflicted 

and  tore  my  heart  was,  that  the 

impostor  had  got  his  accomplices  in 

Saglaod,    I  expressed  myself  very 

clearly  to  their  friend,  who  was  in 

Lcodon,  and  was  desirous  of  passing 

for    mine.    For    certainly  he  was 

the  only  person  in  England,  whose 

batted  could  afflict  and  rend  my 

heart.    This  was  the  second  slap  of 

the  face   I  gave  my  patron.     He 

felt  nothing  of  it. 

*  On  the  contrary,  he  maliciously 
pretended,  that  my  atiliction  arose 
solely  from  the  publication  of  the 
above  letter,  in  order  to  make  me 
pass  for  a  vain  man^  who  was  exceK-^ 
sively    afiected    by    satire.     Whe- 
ther I  am  vain  or  not,  certain  it  is  I 
was  mortally  afflicted :  he  knew  it, 
and  yet  wrote  me  not  a  word.     To 
tlii^  a^ectionate  frieiid,  who  had  so 
much  at  heart    the   filling   of  my 
purse,  it  gave  little  trouble  to  think 
tiiat   my  heart  was  bleeding  with 
fcorrow. 

'    Another  piece  appeared    soon 
sfteTj^  in  the  same  papers^  by  the  au« 


thor  of  the  former,  and  still,  if  pos-» 
sible,  mofe  cruel,  in  which  th6 
writer  cotdd  not  disguise  Iiis  rage  at 
the  reception  I  met  with  at  Paris* 
This,  however,  did  not  atfect  me;  it 
told  me  nothing  new.  Lil)els  may 
take  their  course  without  giving  rac 
any  emotion )  and  the  inconstant 
public  may  amuse  themselves  as 
long  as  they  please  \Vith  the  subject. 
This  is  not  an  affair  of  conspirators^ 
who,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  my 
honest  fame,  are  determined  by  some 
means  or  other  to  eft'ect  it :  it  was 
necessary  to  change  tbe  battery. 

'  The  affair  of  the  pension  was- 
not  determined.  It  was  not  diffl- 
cult,  however,  for  Mr.  Hume  to 
obtain  its  settlement,  from  the  hu- 
manity of  the  minister  and  the  ge* 
nerosity  of  the  prince.  He  was 
charged  with  informing  me  of  it, 
and  he  did  so.  This,  I  must  con*" 
liess,  was  one  of  the  critical  mo-* 
ments  of  my  life.  How  much  did 
it  cost  me  to  do  my  duty.  My  pre" 
ceding  engagernents,  the  necessity 
of  shewing  a  due  respect  for  the 
goodness  of  the  king,  the  houour  of 
being  the  object  of  his  attentions 
and  those  of  his  minister,  with  the 
desire  of  shewing  how  sensible  I 
was  of  both,  and  the  advantage  of 
being  made  a  little  more  easy  iu  cir- 
cumstances in  the  decline  of  life> 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  enemies  and 
evils;  in  line,  the  embana&smentl 
was  under  to  find  a  decent  excuse 
for  declining  a  benefit  already  half 
accepted :  all  these  together  made 
the  necessity  of  that  refusal  very  dif-» 
licult  and  cruel ;  for  necessary  it 
was,  else  I  should  have  been  one  of 
the  basest  of  mankind  to  have  vo-^ 
luntarily  laid  myself  under  an  obli-* 
ga^iou  to  a  man  who  bad  betrayed 
me. 

'  I  did  ray  duty,  though  not  with- 
out reluctanr  c.  I  wrote  immediate-* 
ly  to  general  Conway,  and^  in  the 
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civil  and  respectful  manner  possible, 
ivitliout  giving  an  absolute  refusal, 
excused  myself  from  accepting  the 
pension  for  the  present. 

'  Mr.  Hume  had  been  the  nego- 
tiator of  tliis  affair,  and  the  only  per- 
son who  had  spoke  of  it.  Yet  I 
Bot  only  did  not  give  him  any  an- 
swer, though  it  was  he  who  wrote 
to  me  on  the  subject,  but  did  not 
even  so  much  as  mention  him  in 
my  letter  to  general  Conway.  This 
was  the  third  slap  on  the  face  I  gave 
my  patron ;  which,  if  he  does  not 
feel,  it  is  certainly  his  own  fault :  he 
can  feel  nothing. 

'  My  letter  was  not  clear,  nor 
could  it  be  so  to  general  Conway, 
who  did  not  know  the  motives  of  my 
refusal  -,  but  it  was  very  plain  to  Mr. 
Hume,  who  knew  them  but  too 
well.  He  nevertheless  pretended 
to  be  deceived  as  well  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  my  discontent,  as  to 
that  of  my  declining  the  pension; 
and  in  a  letter  he  wrote  me  on  the 
occasion,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  the  king's  goodness  might  be 
continued  towards  me,  if  I  would 
re-consider  the  af&ir  of  the  piension. 
in  a  word,  he  seemed  determined; 
at  all  events,  to  remain  still  my  pa- 
tron, in  spite  of  my  teeth.  You 
will  imagine,  sir,  he  did  not  expect 
my  answer  -,  and  he  hiid  none.  - 

*  Much  about  this  time,  for  I  Jo 
not  exactly\know  the  date,  nor  is 
such  precision  necessary,  apj)eared  a 
letter  from  M.  de  Voltaire  to  me, 
with  an  English  translation,  which 
still  improved  on  the  original.  The 
noble  object  of  this  ingenicms  per- 
tbrmance  was  to  draw  on  me  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  people 
among  whom  I  was  come  to  reside. 
{  made  not  the  least  doubt  that  my 
dear  patron  was  one  of  tlie  instru- 
ments of  its  publication ;  particu- 
larly when  I  saw  that  the  writer,  in 
endeavouring  to  alienate  frgm  me 


those  who  might  render  my  life 
agreeable,  had  omitted  the  name  oi 
him  who  brought  me  over.  He 
doubtless  knew  that  it  was  superflb* 
ous,  and  that  with  regard  to  bim, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  be 
said.  The  omission  of  his  name  so 
impoliticly  in  this  letter,  recalled  to 
my  mind,  what  lYigitus  says  of  tbe 
picture  of  Bmtos,  dmitted  in  a  fune- 
ral solemnity,  viz.  that  every  body 
took  notice  of  the  circumstance, 
merely  because  the  picture  was  not 
there. 

'  Mr.  Hume  then  is  not  mention- 
ed, but  he  lives  and  converses  with 
people  that  were  mentioned.  It  is 
well  known,  that  his  friends  are  all 
my  enemies,— 4he  FVonchins,  d*A- 
lemberts,  and  Voltaires  :  but  it  i^ 
much  worse  in  London,  for  here  I 
have  no  enemies  but  what  are  bis 
friends.  For  why,  indeed,  sboald  I 
have  any  other  ?  Why  should  I  have 
even  these  ?  What  have  I  done  to 
lord  Littleton,  whom  I  donH  even 
know  ?  What  have  I  done  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  of  whom  I  know  as  little  ? 
What  do  they  know  of  me,  exc^t 
that  I  am  unfortunate,  and  the 
friend  of  their  friend  Hume?  What 
can  he  have  said  to  them,  for  it  is 
only  through  htm  they  know  roe  ?  I 
can  very  well  imagine  that,  consi- 
dering the  part  he  has  to  play,  be 
does  not  unmask  himself  to  e^-err 
body;  for  tlieu  he  would  be  dis- 
guised to  nobody.  I  can  very  well 
imagine  that  he  does  not  speak  of 
me  to  general  Conway,  or  t!ic 
duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  does  in  bis 
private  conversations  with  Mr.  Wal- 
pole, aud  his  secret  correspondence 
with  M.  d' Alembert ;  but  let  m 
one  observe  the  due  which  b.« 
been  imravelled  at  London  siiiccmy 
arrK'al,  and  it  will  easily  be  ««fl 
whether  Mr.  Hume  does  not  hold 
the  principal  thread. 

*At  length. tbe  moment  anriwd 
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when  it  was  thought  properto  strike 
the  great  blow  j  the  effect  of  which 
was  prepared  by  a  new  satirical 
piece,  published  in  the  newspapers. 
Had  tliere  remained  in  me  the  lea-it 
doubti  it  would  have  been  impoftsi* 
bJe  to  have  harboured  it  after  perus- 
ing this  piece,  as  it  contained  facts 
unknown  to  any  body  but  Mr. 
Hume,  though  exaggerated,  it  is 
true,  in  order  to  render  them  odious 
to  the  public. 

'  It  is  said  in  this  paper  that  my 
door  was  open  to  the  ricli  and  shut 
to  the  poor.  Where  is  the  man 
who  knows  when  my  door  was  open 
or  shut,  except  Mr.  Hume,  with 
whom  1  lived,  and  by  whom  every 
body  was  introduced  that  I  saw  ?  I 
will  except  one  great  personage, 
whom  I  gladly  received  without 
knowing  lum,  and  whom  I  should 
still  have  more  gladly  received  if  I 
had  known  him.  It  was  Mr.  Hume 
who  told  mo  his  name,  w  hen  he 
was  gone  ;  on  which  information 
I  was  really  chagrined,  that,  as  he 
deigned  to  mount  up  two  pair  of 
Ktairs,  he  was  not  received  in  the 
first  floor. 

'  As  to  the  poor  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  1  was  constantly  desirous  of 
>eeing  less  corapaDV  ;  but,  unwil- 
ling t0di9plea.se  any  one,  I  sutlered 
myself  to  be  directt^i  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  *  received  every  body  he  intro- 
duced, withojjt  dit^tiuction,  whether 
rich  or  ppor.   * 

'  '  Itis  said  in  the  same  pie Jv»,  that 
J  receiv cd  my  relat ions  Ve ry  col dly , 
not;  to  say  any  thing  worsf.  This 
general  charge  rel4.tes  to  my  having 
once  received  with  some  incirt'or- 
ience  the  only  relation  I  have  but  pf 
Geneva,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
Mi  ;  Hume.  U  muit  necessarily  be 
either*  Mr.  Hume,  or  this  relation, 
who  ^'uriiisheld  that  piece  of  intelli- 

fence.      Now,  ^  niy  cousin,  whom  I 
2ve  always  known  for  a  friendly 


relative,  and  a  worthy  man,  is  in- 
capable of  funiishing  n^terials  for 
public  satires  against  me.     Besides, 
his  situation  in  life  conhning  him  to 
the  conversation  of  persons  in  trade, 
he  has  no  connection  with  men  of 
]ettei-s,  or  paragraph  writers,    and 
still    less  with     satirists;    so    that 
the  article  coujd  not  come   frone^ 
him.     At   the  worst,  can    I    help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Hume  must  hav^ 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  - 
what  he  said  3  and  that  he  construed 
it  in  a*  way  the  most  favourable  to  his 
own  purpose  ?  It  is  not  improper  to 
add,  that  after  my  rupture  with  Mr« 
Hume,  I  wrote  an  account  qI*  it  t<i 
my  cousin, 

^  In  fine,  it  is  said  in  the  same  pa^ 
per,  that  I  am  apt  to  change  my 
friends.  No  great  subtlety  is  «&• 
ces^ry  to  comprehend  what  tbts  re- 
flection was  preparative  to. 

'  But  let  us  inquire  into  facts,  f 
have  preserved  some  very  valuable 
and  solid  friends  for  twenty- five  or 
thirty-years.  I  have  others  whose 
friend  si  lip  is  of  a  later  date,  but  no 
less  tirtu  :  and  if  I  live,  I  may  pre- 
serve them  still  longer.  I  liavenot 
found,  indeed,  t lie  same  security  in 
genend  among,  those  friendships  I 
have  made  with  men  of  letters.  I 
have  for  this  reason,  sometimes 
changed  them,  and  shall  always 
clinui^c  them  wlicn  tliey  appear  sus- 
picious ;  for  I  am  determined  never 
10  have  friends  by  way  of  ceremony  j 
I  \vi<i»  to  hive  thcrn  only  with  a 
licw  to  shew  them  mv  a  flection. 

'  U  ever  I  \va^  fully  and  clearly 
convinced  of  auy  thing,  I  am  con- 
V i nci^d  1  hat  Mr.  II ume  furnished  the 
materials  for  ilie  above  paper.  What 
is  still  more,  1  have  not  only  this  ab- 
solute conviction,  but  it  is  very  clear 
to  me  that  Mr.  Hume  inte-ided  I 
should  ;  for  how  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  man  of  his  subtlety  would  ex- 
pose himself  thus,  if  he  haU  wished 
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tf)  conceal  himself? — What  was  his 
design  in  it  ?  Nothing  is  more  clear. 
Jt  was  to  raise  my  resentment  to  the 
highest  pitch,  that  he  might,  with 
greater  eclat,  strike  the  blow  he  was 
preparing  to  give  me.  He  knew, 
that,  to  make  me  commit  a  number 
of  nbsqrdities,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  put  me  in  a  passion. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  critical 
moment,  which  is  to  shew  whether 
he  reasoned  well  or  ill. 

'  It  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
presence  of  n)ind,  all  the  phlegm 
and  resolution  of  Mr.  Hume,  to  be 
able  to  take  the  part  he  took,  after 
^U  that  has  passed  between  us.  In 
the  embarrassment  I  was  under,  in 
writing,  to  general  Conway,  I  could 
make  use  only  of  obscure  expres- 
sions 5  to  which  Mr.  Hume,  in 
qnality  of  my  friend,  gave  what  in- 
terpretation he  pleased.  Fretend- 
ing  therefore,  tliac  he  knew  very 
well  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the 
circumstance  of  secrecy  which  gave 
me  uneasiness,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
mise of  the  general  to  endeavour  to 
remove  it  3  and  then  thisr  stoical 
and  truly  unfeeling  man  wrote  to 
me  the  most  friendly  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  nie  that  he  was 
exerting  his  eudeauours  to  remove 
this  Ci)use;  but  that  before  any 
thing  could  be  done,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  know  whether  I  would  ac- 
cept without  that  condition,  in  or- 
der not  to  expose  his  majesty  to  a 
secor^d  refusal. 

*■  This  was  the  decisive  moment, 
Ihe  end  and  object  of  all  his  labours. 
An  answer  was  required  :  he  would 
have  it.  To  prevent  effectually 
my  neglect  of  it,  he  sent  to  Mr.  pa- 
venport  a  duplicate  of  his  letter  j 
and  not  concent  with  that  precau^ 
tion,  wrote  me  word,  in  anoti^er 
billet^  that  he  could  not  possibly  stay 
nny  longer  in  London  to  serve  me. 
I  was  ^iddy  with  amazement,  on 


reading  this  note.  Never  hs  my 
life  did  I  meet  with  any  thing  soun^ 
accountable. 

'  At  length  he  obtained  firom  me 
the  so  much  desired  answer,  and  be- 
gan presently  to  triumph.  Already, 
in  writing  to  Mr  Davenport,  he 
had  treated  me  as  a  brutal  man, 
and  a  monster  of  ingratitude.  But 
he  wanted  to  do  still  ipore.  H& 
thiuks  his  measures  well  taken,  and 
no  proofs  can  be  made  to  appear 
against  him.  He  demands  an  ex^^ 
planation ;  he  shall  have  it,  and  heie 

• .    • 

It  IS. 

'  That  last  stroke  was  a  master* 
piece.  He  himself  proves  tserj 
tiling,  and  that  beyond  reply. 

*  I  will  suppose,  though  by  way 
of  impossibility,  that  my  complaint 
against  Mr.  Hume  iiev«r  reached 
his  ears ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
them  5  but  was  as  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  them  ^  as  if  he  had  no  ^a| 
with  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
them, — as  completely  as  if  he  bad 
resided  all  the  while  in  Cbifia.  Yet 
our  behaviour  to  each  other;  the 
last  striking  words  which  I  said  to 
him  in  London }  tb^  letter  which 
followed  replete  with  fears  and  aor 
xiety ;  my  persevering  silence,  mora 
expressive  than  words  y  my  public 
and  bitter  complaints  with  regard  to 
the  letter  of  M.  d'Alembertj  my 
letter  to  the  mioister,  who  did  not 
write  to  me,  in  answer  to  that 
which  Mr.  Hcime  wrote  to  me  him* 
self,  and  in  which  I  did  not  neo* 
tion  him  ;  and  in.  fine  xaj  refusal, 
without  deigning  to  address  myself 
to  him^  to  acquiesce  in  an  afist 
which  he  bad  managed  inmy^ 
▼our,  with  my  own  prjyity,  and 
without  9ny  opposition  on  my  part; 
all  this  must  have  spoken  in  a  very 
forcible  manper,  I  will  not  say  to 
any  person  of  the  least  sensibilityi 
but  to  every  man  of  common  sense. 

♦  Strange,  th^t  after  I  bad  taokcn 
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off  all  correspondence  with  him  for 
three  months  ;  after  I  had  made  no 
answer  to  any  one  of  his  letters, 
however  important  the  subject  of  ir, 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  both  public 
and  private  marks  of  that  alBictlou 
which  his   infidelity  occasioned^— 
this  man,  of  so  penetrating  a  geniui 
when  he  pleases,  and  yet  so  dull  as 
if  by  nature,   should  see  nothing, 
hear  nothing,  feel  nothing,  be  moved 
at  nothing  ^  but  without  one  word 
of  complaint,  justification,  or  ex- 
planation, should  continue  to  give 
the  most  striking  marks  of  his  good 
will  to  serve  me,  in  spite  of  myself! 
He  wrote  to  me  affectionately,  that 
he  could  not  stay  any  lf)nger  in  Lon- 
don to  do  me  service  ;  as  if  we  had 
agreed  that  he  should  stay  there  for 
that  purpose  !  This  blindness,  this 
insensibility,  this  obstinacy,  are  not 
in  nature  ;  they  must  be  accounted 
for  from  other  motives.     Let  us  set 
bis  beliaviour  in  a  still  clearer  light  j 
for  this  is  the  decisive  point. 

'Mr.  Hume  must  necessarily 
have  acted  in  this  atlair,  either  as 
one  of  the  first  or  last  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  medium.  It  remains 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  it  is. 
'  Could  Mr.  Hume,  after  so 
many  instances  of  disdain  on  my 
parf,  have  still  the  astonishing  ge» 
ncrosit^  to  persevere  sincerely  in 
iierving  me  ?  He  knew  it  was  ^im-^ 
possible  for  me  to  Accept  his  good 
ofiSces,  while  I  entertained  for  him 
such  sentiments  as  I  had  conceived. 
He  had  himself  avoided  an  explana- 
tion. So  that  to  serve  me  without 
justifying  himself,  would  have  been 
to  render  bis  services  useless;  this, 
therefore,  was  no  generosity, 

'  If  be  supposed  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances I  should  have  accepted 
his  Services,  he  must  have  believed 
me  to  have  been  a  villain.  It  was 
then  in  behalf  of  a  man  whom  he 
^  apposed  to  be  a  scoundrel,  that  be 


so  warmly  solicited  a  pension  frpm 
his  Majesty.  Can  any  thing  be 
imagined  more  ^xtrnvagant  ? 

*  But,  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume, 
constantly  pur.^uifig  his  plan,  should 
only  have  said  to  himself^  This  is  the 
moment  for  its  execution  j  for,  by 
pressing  Rousseau  to  accept  thepen* 
sion,  he  will  be  reduced  either  to  ac- 
cept or  refuse  it.  If  he  accepts  it, 
I  shall,  with  the  proofs  1  have  in 
hand  against  him,  be  able  complete- 
ly  to  disgrace  him :  if  he  refuses  after 
having  accepted  it,  he  will  have  no 
pretext,  but  must  give  a  reason  for 
such  retiisaL  This  is  what  I  ex- 
pect :  if  he  accuses  me,  he  is  ruined. 

*  If,  I  say,  Mr.  Hume  reasoned 
with  liimself  in  this  manner,  he  did 
what  was  coiibistent  with  his  phui, 
and  in  that  case  very  natural.  In* 
deed,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
his  conduct  in  the  afiair  can  be  ex* 
plained,  for  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion,  it  is  inexplicable  :  if  this  be 
not  demonstrable,  nothing  ever  was. 

'  The  critical  situation  in  which 
he  had  now  reduced  me,  recalled 
strongly  to  my  mind  the  four  words 
which  I  mentioned  abovd,and  which 
I  heard  him  say  and  repeat,  nt  a 
time  when  I  did  not  conmrehend 
their  full  force.  It  was  the  first 
night  after  our  departure  from  Paris. 
We  slept  hi  the  same  chamber, 
when,  during  the  night,  I  heard 
him  several  times  cry  out  with  great 
vehemence,  in  the  French  language, 
/  have  you,  Rousseau,  I  know  not 
whether  he  was  awake  or  ^leep. 

*  The  expression  was  remarkably 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  French 
language  to  be  mistaken  with  regard 
to  llie  force  or  choice  of  words.  I 
took  these  words,  however,  and  I 
could  not  then  take  them  otherwise 
than  in  a  favourable  sense,  although 
the  tone  of  voice  indicated  this  less 
than  the  expression.    It  was  indeed 

» tou« 
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a  tone  of  'which  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  any  idea  ;  but  it  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  those  terrible 
looks  I  have  before  mentioned.  At 
every  repetition  of  these  words  I 
was  seized  witli  a  shuddering  and 
horror  I  could  not  resist ;  though  a 
moment's  recollection  restored  (pe, 
and  made  m^  smile  at  my  terror. 
The  next  day,  all  this  was  sp  perr 
'fectly  obliterated,  that  I  did  not 
even  once  think  of  it  during  my 
btay  in  London  and  its  neighbourr 
hood.  It  was  not  till  my  arrival  in 
this  place,  that  so  many  things  have 
contributed  to  recal  these  words  to 
my  mind ;  and  indeed  recal  them 
every  moment. 

*  These  words,  the  tone  of  which 
dwells  on  ray  heart,  as  if  I  had  but 
just  heard  them ;  the  long  and  fatal 
joolcs  so  frequently  cast  on  me  :  the 
patting  me  on  the  back,  with  the 
repetition  of  my  dear  sir,  in  answer 
tp  my  suspicions  of  his  being  a 
traitor  :  all  this  affects  me  to  such  a 
degi^ee,  after  what  preceded,  that 
tlie  recollection,  had  I  no  other 
cause,  would  be  sufficient  t6  pre- 
vent all  return  of  confidence  :  not  a 
night  indeed  passes  but  I  think  I 
hear,  I  have  you,  Rousseau,  ring  in 
my  ears,  as  if  he  had  just  pronounced 

'tliem. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  I  know  you 
have  nhc  ;  but  that  only  by  mere  ex- 
ternals ;  you  have  me  in  the  public 
f)plnlon  and  judgment  of  mankind. 
You  have  my  reputation,  and  per- 
haps my"  security.  The  general 
prepossession  is  in  your  favour .j  it 
will  be  very  easy  for  you  to  make 
nie  pass  for  the  monster  you  have 
begun, to  represent  me;  and  I  al- 
ready see  thQ  barbarous  exultation 
of  my  implacable  epemies.  The 
public  will  ho  longer  spare  me,  and 
without  any  further  inquii-y;  every 
body  is  on  the  side  of  those  who 

have    coui'erred    favours.  '  becau«e 
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.each  is  desirous  to  attract  the  sam^ 
good  offices,  by  displaying  a  sensi? 
bility  of  the  obligation.  I  foresee 
readily  the  consequences  of  all  this, 
particularly  in  the  country  to  which 
you  have  conducted  me  j  and 
where,  bejng  without  firiends  and  a 
stranger  to  everybody,  1  lie  almost 
entirely  at  your  mercy.  The  sensi- 
ble part  of  mankind,  however,  will 
comprehend  that  I  must  have  been 
60  far  from  seeking  this  atiair,  that 
nothing  more  ten'ible  could  posbibly 
haye  happened  to  me  in  my  pre^ 
sent  situation.  They  will  perceive 
that  nothing  but  my  invincible  aver- 
sion to  all  kind  of  falsehood,  and 
the  impossibility  of  my  professing  t 
regard  for  a  person  who  had  for- 
feited it,  could  have  prevented  dis- 
simulation on  my  part,  at  a  time 
whep  my  interests  inade  it,  on  so 
many  accpuntSi  a  law.  But  the  sen- 
sible part  of  mankind  are  few  la 
number,  nor  dq  they  make  a  noise 
in  the  world. 

•  Yes,  Mr.  Hume,  you  have  im 
by  all  the  tics  of  this  life ;  but  yoil 
have  no  power  over  ray  probitj  or 
my  fortitude,  whicli  being  inde- 
pendent either  of  you  or  of  man- 
kind, I  will  preserve  in  spite  of  you. 
Think  not  to  frighten  me  with  th? 
fortune  that  awaits  me.  I  know 
the  opinions  of  mankind.  I  am  iC' 
cubloraed  to  their  injustice,  and  hare 
learned  to 'care  httle  about  it.    If 

• 

you  have  taken  youf  resolution,  <» 
I  have  reason  to  believe  you  havt, 
be  assured  mine  is  also  taken.  I 
am  feeble  indeed  in  body,  but  my 
strength  of  mind  was  never  greater. 
Mankind  may  say  and  do  what  they 
please.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
to  me ;  but  it  is  of  consequence  to 
me,  that  1  should  end  as  I  have  be- 
gun i  that  I  should  maintain  tnj 
rectitude  and  candour  to  the  end, 
whatever  may  happen  j  and  that! 
should  have  no  cause  lo  reproaoj 
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myself  either  with  meanness  in  ad- 
versity, or  insolence  in  prosperity. 
Whatever  disgrace  may  attend,  or 
misfortune  threaten  me,  I  am  pre- 
pared. Though  I  am  to  be  pitied, 
I  am  much  less  *6o  than  you  ;  and 
all  the  revenge  I  shall  take  on  you, 
Ss,  to  leave  you  the  tormenting  con- 
sciousness of  being  obliged,  in  spite 
of  yourself,  to  respect  the  unfortu- 
nate person  you  have  oppressed. 

'  In  concluding  this  letter,  I  am 
surprised  at  my  having  been  able  to 
write  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  die 
with  grief,  every  line  was  sufficient 
to  kill  me.  Every  circumstance  of 
the  afliair  is  equally  incomprehensi- 
ble. Such  conduct  as  yours  is  not 
in  nature :  it  is  contradictory,  and 
yet  it  is  demonstrable.  On  each 
iside  of  me  there  is  an  abyss,  and  I 
am  lost  in  one  or  the  other. 

'  If  you  are  guilty,  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  mankind ;  if  you  are 
innocent,  I  am  the  most  culpable. 
You  even  make  me*  desire  to  be 
that  contemptible  object.  Yes,  the 
situation  to  which  you  see  nte  re- 
duced, prostrate  at  yeur  feet,  cry- 
ing out  for  mercy,  and  doing  every 
thing  to  obtain  it ;  publishing  aloud 
nay  own  unwortliiness,  and  paying 
the  most  marked  homage  to  your 
virtue^,  would  be  to  my  heart  a  state 
of  joy  and  genial  emotion,  after  the 
state  of  restraint  and  mortihcatton 
into  which  you  have  plunged 
me. 

*  I  have  but  one  word  more  to 
say.  If  you  are  guilty,  write  to  me 
no  more  :  it  won  Id  lie  superfluous, 
for  certainly  you  could  not  deceive 
xne.  If  you  are  innocent,  deign  to 
justify  yourself.  I  know  my  duty ; 
I  love,  and  shall  always  love  it,  how- 
ever difficult  and  severe.  There  is 
no  state  of  abjection  from  which  a 
heart,  not  formed  for  it,  may  not  re- 
cover:   Once  again,  I  say,  if  you  are 


innocent,  deign  to  justify  yourself  j 
if  you  are  not,  adieu  for  ever. 

*  Jean  JACauES  Rousseau.* 

"  Af^er  hesitating  some  time 
whether  he  should  make  any  repl^ 
to  this  strange  memorial,  Hume  at 
last  resolved  to  write  .to  Rousseau, 
as  follows : 

'.  Lisle-street,  Leicester-^elds, 
July  22,  1765. 

.    'Sir, 

'  I  shall  only  answer  one  articlo 
of  your  long  letter  :  it  is  that  which 
regards  the  conversation  we  had  the 
evening  before  your  departure.  Mr. 
Davenport  had  contrived  a  good-na- 
tured artifice,  to  make  you  believe 
that  a  retour  chaise  was  ready  to  set 
out  for  Wooton  ;  and  I  k)elieve  he 
caused  an  advertisement  to  be  put 
in  the  papers,  in  order  the  better 
to  deceive  you.  His  purpose  only 
was  to  save  you  some  expences  in 
tlie  journey,  which  I  thought  a 
laudable  project ;  though  I  had  no 
hand  cither  in  contriving  or  con« 
ductujg  it.  You  entertained,  how- 
ever, a  suspicion  of  his  design,  while 
we  were  sitting  alone  by  my  fire- 
side ;  and  you  reproached  me  with 
concurring  in  it.  I  endeavoured  to 
pacify  you,  and  to  divert  the  dis- 
course; but  to  no  purpose.  You 
sat  sullen,  and  was  either  silent,  or 
made  me  very  peevish  answers.  At 
last  you  rose  up,  and  took  a  turn  or 
two  about  the  room ;  when  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
you  clapped  yourself  on  my  knee, 
threw  your  arms  about  my  neck^ 
kissed  me  with  seeming  ardour,  and 
bedewed  my  face  with  tears.  You 
exclaimed,  '  My  dear  fnend,  can 
you  ever  pardon  this  folly  !  Afler 
all  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  serve 
me,  after  the  numberless  instances 
of  fxiexid:ihip  you  hav^  given   me, 

here 
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here  I  reward  you  with  tins  ill-hu* 
jnour  and  suUenness.  £ut  your 
forgiveness  of  roe  will  be  a  new  iu* 
•tance  of  your  fheadsbip ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  at  bottom,  that 
my  heart  is  not  unworthy  of  it.* 

*  I  was  very  much  affected,  I  own; 
and  I  believe  a  ytty  tender  scene 
passed  between  us.  You  added,  by 
way  of  cooipUmeut  no  doubt,  that 
though  I  had  many  better  titles  to 
recommend  me  to  posterity,  yet 
perhaps  my  uncommon  attachment 
to  a  poor  unliappy  and  persecuted 
man  would  not  be  altogether  over* 
looked. 

'  This  incident  was  somcwliat  re«- 
markable  j  and  it  is  impossible  that 
either  you  or  1  could  so  soon  have 
forgot  it.  But  you  have  had  the  as*^ 
surance  to  tell  me  the  story  twice, 
in  a  manner  so  diii't^ent,  or  rather 
so  opposite,  that  when  I  persi:>t,  as  I 
do,  in  this,  account,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  either  you  are,  or  1  am> 
a  liar.  You  imagine,  perhaps,  tliat 
because  the  incid^t  passed  privately 
without  a  witness,  the  auestion  will 
lie  between  the  credibility  of  your 
assertion  and  of  mine.  But  you 
(hall  not  have  this  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage, which  ever  you  are 
pleased  to  term  it.  I  shall  produce 
against  you  other  proofs,  which  will 
put  the  matter  beyond  controversy, 

'  First,  you  are  not  aware,  tliat  I 
have  a  letter  midcr  your  hand,  wbicli 
is  totally  irreconcileable  with  your 
account,  and  conhrnis  mine* 

'  Secondly,  1  told  the  story  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  to  Mr."" 
Pavenport,  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing any  such  good-natured  artifioea 
for  the  future,  ({e  surely  remeiu* 
))ers  ii. 

f  Thirdly,  as  I  thought  the  story 

fnuchtoyour  honour,.!  told  it  tp 

,  several  of  my  friends  here,     \  even 

wrote  an  account  of  it  to  Mad.  de 

j^ouilicrs  at  Paris.    I  beli^v^  no  one 


will  imagine  that  I  was  preparing 
before-hand  an  apology,  in  case  oft 
rupture  with  you  ;  which,  of  all 
human  events,  I  should  then  hsvt 
tliougbt  the  most  incredible,  espe* 
cially  as  we  were  separated  alroobt 
for  ever,  and  I  still  condnued  ta 
render  you  the  most  essential  ser« 
vices. 

'  Fourthly,  the  story,  as  I  tell  it, 
is  consistent  and  rational :  there  is 
not  common  sense  in  your  account. 
What*!  because  sometimes,  when 
absent  in  tliought  (a  circumstaDca 
comnion  enough  with  men  whose 
miuds  are  aiteuscly  occupied),  I  hsve 
a  fixed  look  or  stare,  you  suspect 
me  to  be  a  traitor,  and  you  have  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  of  such  black 
and  ridiculous,  suspicions  !  For  yoa 
do  not  even  pretend  that  before  yoa 
left  London  you  had  any  otiier  solid 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  me. 

*  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail  ^^itii 
regard  to  your  letter :  you  youisdf 
w^t  know,  that  all  the  other  arti- 
cles  of  it  are  without  fbundatioo.  I 
shall  only  add  in  general,  that  I  en- 
joyed about  a  month  ago  an  ud- 
common  pleasure,  in  thinking  tbsti^ 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  I  had, 
by  assiduity  and  care,  and  even  be- 
yond  my  most  sanguine  expects* 
tions,  provided  for  your  repose,  ho- 
nour, and  fortune.  But  that  plea* 
sure  was  soon  embittered,  by  finding 
that  you  had  voluntarilv  and  wan- 
tonly thrown  away  all  those  advan- 
tages, and  was  become  the  declared 
enemy  of  your  own  repose,  fbrtooe, 
and  honour :  I  cannot  be  surprised 
after  this  that  you  are  my  enemf' 
JVdieu,  and  for  ever.   . 

*'  I^ot  content  with  writing  thit 
exculpatory  }etter^  Mr.  Huxxve  called 
oa  Mr.  fiorace  Walpole,  to  statf 
publicly  the  coDcem  he  bad  in  d^ 
affair }  and  an  epistolary  corres* 
po^dence  tpok  place  between  the$e 
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two  genllemen,  which  nearly  tef- 
miDated  in  an  open  rapture. 

'  Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Walpole, 

'  Dear'Sir, 

'  When  I  came  home  last  night, 
I  found  on  my  table  a  very  long  let- 
ter from  d* Alembert,  who  telU  me, 
that  on  receiving  from  me  an 'ac- 
count of  my  affair  with  Rousseau, 
he  (summoned  a  meeting  of  all  my 
literary  friends  at  Paris^  and  found 
them  all  unanimously  of  the  same 
opinion  with  himself,  and  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  to  me  with  regard  to 
my  conduct.  They  all  think  I  ought 
{o  give  to  the  public  a  narrative  of 
the  whole.  However,  I  persist  still 
ipore  closgly  in  my  first  opinion,  es- 
pecially after  receiving  the  last  mad 
letter,  D*Alembert  tells  us,  that  it 
is  of  great  importance  for  me,  to 
justify  myself  from  having  any  hand 
m  the  letter  from  the  King  of  Prusr 
sia.  I  am  told  by  Crawford,  that 
you  had  wrote  it  a  fortnight  before  I 
left  Paris,  but  did  not  £%ew  it  to  a 
mortal  for  £^r  of  hurting  mej  a 
delicacy  of  which  I  am  very  sensi- 
bier  'Pray  recollect  if  it  was  sq. 
Though  I  do  not  intend  to  publish. 
I  am  collecting  all  the  original 
pieces,  snd  I  shall  connect  them  by  a 
f;x)Qcise  narrative.  It  is  necessaiy 
for  me  to  have  that  letter,  and  Rous* 
seau's  answer.  Pray,  assist  me  in 
this  work.  About  ^hat  time,  do 
you  thiukj)  ^ere  they  printed } 

«  I  am,  &c.' 

*'  To  this  letter,  Mr.  Waliwle  sent 
the  following  answer,  whicn  Hume 
inserted  in  tlie  Expose  he  published, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  para** 
graph,  and  the  concluding  sentence^ 
au  omiiision  which  gave  much  ofience 
to  the  former  gentleman* 

*  Arlington-Street^ 
• '  Dear  Sir,       July  ^6, 1 766. 
*  Your  set  of  litera^ry  firiends  are 


what  a  set  of  literary  men  are  apt  to 
be,  exceedingly  absurd.  They  hold 
a  consistory  to  consult  how  to  argue 
with  a  madman  |  and  they  think  it 
very  necessary  for  your  character,  to 
give  them  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Rousseau  exposed  ;  not  because  he 
has  provoked  you,  but  them.  If 
Rousseau  prints,  you  must;  but  I 
certainly  would  not,  till  he  does. 

•  1  cannot  be  precise  as  to  tlie 
time  of  my  writing  the  King  of 
Prussians  letter;  but  I  do  assure  you 
with  the  utmost  truth,  that  it  was 
several  days  before  you  left  Paris, 
and  before  Rousseau^s  arrival  there^ 
of  which  I  can  give  you  a  strong 
proof,  for  I  not  only  suppressed  the 
letter  while  you  fstaid  there*  out  of 
delicacy  to  you }  but  it  was  the  rea- 
son why,  put  of  delicacy  to  myself, 
I  did  not  go  to  see  him,  as  you  often 
proposed  to  me,  thinking  it  wrong 
to  go  and  make  a  cordial  visit  to  a 
man,  with  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to 
laugh  at  him.  You  are  at  full  li- 
berty, dear  Sir,  to  make  use  of  what 
I  say  in  your  justification,  either  to 
Rousseau,  or  to  any  body  else.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you 
blamed  on  my  acconnl;  I  have  a 
hearty  contempt  of  Rousseau,  and 
am  perfectly  indifferent  what  the 
literati  of  Paris  think  of  the  matter. 
If  there  is  any  fault,  which  I  am 
fsix  from  thinking,  let  it  lie  on  me. 
No  parts  can  hinder  my  laughing  at 
their  possessor,  if  he  is  a  niounte^ 
bank.    If  he  has  a  bad  and  most  un« 

Srateful  heart,  as  Rousseau  hai 
lewQ  in  your  case  into  the  bargain, 
he  will  have  my  scorn  likewise,  a^ 
be  will  of  all  good  and  sensible  men. 
You  may  trust  your  sentence  tp 
such,  who  are  as  respectable  judges 
as  any  that  have  pored  oy^r  tei^ 
thousand  more  volumes, 

<  Yours,  &Ce- 

«P.  $.  I  will  look  out  the  letter 
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and  the  dates  as  soon  as  1  go  to 
'Strawbeny-hill.' 

"All  hopes  of  accommodating 
the  unfortunate  differepce  becween 
Hume  and  Rousseau  }iaving  van- 
ished, it  soon  cgme  to  thel^now- 
ledge  of  the  public,  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  it,  proportioned  to  the  cele- 
brity of  the  penonage^  concemeil. 
•feoth  parties  thought  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  justify  themselves  ;  and, 
Vith  iliis  view,  Rousseau  wrote  let- 
lers  to  several  of  their  common 
iriend^,  detailing  all  the  cl|x>mi- 
stances  of  his  story. 

"  The  extensive  coirespondenc^ 
wliich  Rousseau  haci  on  the  Conti- 
nent, enabled  him  to  circulate  every 
whcrc^his  complaint,  and  he  gene-* 
rally  affected  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  all  letters  'to  him  should  havQ 
an  envelope  addressed  to  anotlier, 
lest  the^  should  be  kicinapped  oj* 
opened.  He  wrote  to  M.  Guy,  a 
books':iHer  at  Parish  >yho  was  engagea 
111  printing  his  Dictionary  of  Music  i 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  his  qtjier  letters, 
he  accused  Hume  pf  having  entered 
Into  a  league  with  his  enemies  to 
betray  and  defame  him,  and  chal^ 
lenged  him  to  print  the  papers  whict 
had  passed  between  them.  Guy 
communicated  tlie  letter  to  several 
persons  at  f'aris,  and  a  translation  of 
it  was  inserted  in  the  ne^s^pers  at 
London, 

■  '*  The  publicity  of  this  acpusation 
overcame  the  scniplcs  which  Mfi 
Hume  felt  in  laying  the  n^atler  be- 
fore the  world,  as  longer  ^ence 
might  be  construed  to  his  disad- 
vantage. In  the  beginning  of  the 
rupture,  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  friends^  to 
draw  up  and  communicate  to  them 
a  narrative  of  his  connections  with 
llousseau ;  but  he  had  hitherto  re- 
sisted their  solicitations  to  print  it. 
This  narratK^e  was  now  translated 
into  french,  and  pubibhed  by  his 


friends  at  Paris.  It  was  imine<IK« 
ately  translated  into  £nglish  under 
Hume*8  own  eye,  who  took  the 
precaution  to  deposit  all  the  origiittl 
letters  in  the  British  Museam. 

"The  Jiterary  world,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  took  part  in  this  dispute 
between    two  characters  so  cele- 
brated as  Hume  and  Roosseau ;  and 
although  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
was  universally  condemned,  a  fev 
took  up  the  pen  in  his  defence.    Id 
November    ij^j  there  Was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  pamphlet  linder  the 
title  of  Observations  sur  TExpose  sue* 
vinci  de  Ui  Coniesiatum  <pn  iGt 
'4ih)it  entre  M.  Hume  et  M.  Rtna- 
seau ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished   at    ix>ndon,  and  tran^ated 
into    French,  Justificmtion  de  J.  J. 
^Bouaseau  dans  la  Contestation  qid 
lui  est   SHTvenue    anec    M.   Hume. 
There  also  appeared    at  London  A 
fjetter  to  the  'Hon.  Horace  ^'alpole 
concerning  the  Dispute  hetrcepti^T, 
Hume  and  M,  Bimsseau.'^  The  Fa* 
Hsian  pr^s  gave  to  the  public  Be- 
^xioTis  sur  qui  s^est  passe  au  Sfjfi 
de  la  Rupture  de  J.  J.  RousseoM  d 
de  M.  HUnie;  and  «Jso  a^  very  loo^ 
tract,    entitled    Plaidoyer  povr  d 
contre  J,  J.  Rousseau  ei  k  tikiear 
D.  Hume,  fHistorien  AngliAs  f  ftctt 
des  Anecdotes  interessaMtes^  rdatixt 
qu  siijet :  eiuvrage  moral  et  cri^qof, 
pour  servir  de  suite  aux  awn'esdif& 
deux  grands  hotnmesi     In  the  fir^t 
part  of  this  work,  the  author  is  ex- 
ceedingly severe  against  Hume,  but 
he  aiterwards  softens  a  litde  as  to 
him,  and  attacks  Roo^seait  at  gi^t 
)en^.  *  It  is  written  in  a  sprigbdjr 
style,  an4  is  rather  interesoi^.    He 
appears,  however,  to  be  totally  un- 
acquainted with  Hiune's  character, 
and  oonfesscs  and  laments  hii  igno- 
rance of  our  historian's  works:  the 
word  Docteur,  prefixed  to  Hume's 
name  in  the  title,  is  a  fiiint  evi^ieact 
of  tliiis.     He  is   inclined,  on  the 
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Whole,  to  ascribe  Rousseau*?  conduct 
^  un  dereglement  de  son  egprit — et 
nanpa9  dk  la  ptrvtrnti  de  son  casur, 

"Even  the feir  sex  stood  forward 
in  defence  of  their  favourite  man  of 
feeling ;  and  a  iady  at  Paris  signa- 
lized herself  in  a  pamphlet,  which 
was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of 
Bousseau:  it  was  entitled  La  Vertu 
vengie  par  VAmitid,  <m  Recueil  de 
Lettres  sur  J,  J,  Rousseau,  par  Ma» 
dame  ♦♦*.  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
side,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hume, 
in  which  he  assailed  the  unfortunate 
Gene^'ese  with  all  the  acuteness  of 
his  satire^  ^d  the  brilliancy  of  his 
wit. 

"  While  occupied  in  composing 
an  elaborate  review  of  this  contro- 
versy, and  gravely  weighing  the  • 
conduct  of  both  parties,  we  acci- 
dentally met  with  the  fellowing  je» 
d^esprit  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 
the  newspaper  in  which  the  transla- 
tion of  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  first  appeared.  Be« 
fore  inserting  it,  however,  we  may 
premise^  that  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced  person  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hume  could  en- 
tertain the  slightest  malevolence  to- 
wards his  pToUgi,  or  that  the  con- 
cern he  took  in  his  behalf  originated 
firom  any  other  motive  than  the 
most  generous  philanthropy.  We 
may  bewail  the  eccentricity  of  mind 
which  could  conjure  up  suspicions 
like  those  entertained  by  Rousseau, 
and  give  consequence  to  empty  tri- 
fles }  but  justice  and  honour  call  on 
us  to  condemn  the  man  who  could 
convert  these  into  premeditated 
crimes^  and  found  on  them  injuri- 
ous accusations  against  innocence-^ 
nay,  more,  against  the  very  person 
who  had  loaded  kim  with  oenefits. 
It  must  be*  owned,  that  symptoms 
of  a  crazy  intellect  were  at  times 
perceptible  in  the  conduct  of  Rous- 
seiu :  bis  caprices,  his  brutal  rude* 


ness,  his  eternal  wrangling  \^ith  al! 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  a^' 
friends  and  benefactors,  were  forci- 
ble indications  of  a  species  of  men- 
tal derangemeiit.  We  ma^,  there- 
fore, relax  a  little  from  the  austere 
laws  of  criticism,  and  indulge  in  af 
harmless  jocularity,  now,  perhaps, 
the  best  medium  through  which  tnirf 
singular  dispute  can  be  contem- 
plated. 

"  The  humourous  production  al- 
luded to  is  in  the  form  of  an  indict- 
ment, as  follows : 

Heads  of  an  Indictment  laid  by  /. 
-  J.  Rousseau,  philosopher,  against 
£>,  Hume,  Esq. 

"1.  That  the  satdDavi^d  Hume, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  philosophy^* 
and  not  having  the  fitness  of  things 
before  his  eyes,  did  concert  a  plan 
with  Messrs.  Fronchin,  Voltaire, 
and  D*Alembert,  to  ruin  the  said  J.; 
J.  Rousseau  for  ever,  by  bringing* 
him  over  to  England,  and  there  set- 
tling him  to  his  heart's  content. 

"  2.  That  the  sard  David  Hume' 
did,  with  a  malicious  ^nd  traitorous' 
intent,  procure,  or  cause  to  be  pro-' 
cured,  by  himself,  or  somebody  else; 
one  pension  of  the  yearly  value  of 
lOOi.  "or  thereabouts,  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  3,5.  Rousseau,  on  account: 
of  his  being  a  philosopher,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  as  to  him  the^ 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau  should  seem 
meet« 

''3.  That  the  said  David  Hume 
did,  one  night  after  be  left  Paris,  put 
the  s^id  J.  J.  Rous^au  in  bodily 
fear,  by  talking  in  his  sleep;  al-. 
though  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau  dotlr 
not  know,  whether  the  said  Davitf 
Hume  was  really  asleep,  or  whethctj 
he  shammed  Abraham,  or  what  hdj 
meant.  .     -• 

**  4.  That,  at  another  time,  as  the 
said  David  IJunie  and  the  said  J.  J. 
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&au9seau  were  sitting  opposito  each 
other  by  the  fire- side  mIx)ndoQ,  be, 
the  said  David  Hume^  did  look  at 
him,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  a 
i^ianner  of  which  it  is  difBcult  to 
give  any  idea  :  that  he,  the  said  J.  J. 
Kousseau,  to  get  rid  of  the  embar- 
rassment he  was  under,  endeavoured 
to  look  full  at  him,  the  said  David 
Hume,  in  return »  to  try  if  he  could 
not  stare  him  out  of  countenance ; 
but  in  fixing  his  eyes  against  bis,  the 
said  David  Hume's,  be  felt  the  most 
inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged 
to  turn  them  away,  insomuch  that 
the  said  J.  J,  Rousseau  dotb  iu  bit 
lieart  think  and  believe,  as  much  as 
he  believes  any  thing,  that  he  the 
said  David  Hume  is  a  certain  com* 
position  of  a  white*witcb  and  a 
rattle-snake. 

"5.  That  the  said  David  Huroa 
on  the  same  eveningj  after  politel/ 
returning  the  embraces  of  faun,  tb^ 
taid  J.  J.  Aeusseau,  and  gent^j  tap« 
ping  him  on  the  baek,  did  repeat 
several  times,  in  a  good«]:)atared  ^a^ 
tone,  the  words,  f^hy,  what,  m§ 
4sar  sIt !  Naff,  my  dear  sir!  Oh  mf 
dear  sir  /«-«From  whence  the  md 
J.  J.  Rousseau  dotb  cQnclude,  as  hei 
thinks   upon    solid   and  s^fiicien^ 

Sounds^  that  be  the  aaid  Davi4 
udie  is  a  traitor ;  albeit  he,  th« 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  doth  ackooW'* 
ledge,  that  the  physiognomy  pf  the 
good  David  is  that  of  an  honest  jcnan, 
all  but  those  terrible  eyts  of  his, 
which  he  must  have  borrowed  %  hot 
be  the  said  J.  J.  RoiiKseaa  vows  to 
God  he  cannot  conceive  from  whooa 
^  wl)at. 

*'  6,  That  the  said  David  Home 
tmth  more  inquisttWeneys  about  him 
than  becomcth  a  philosopher^  and 
did  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  ot- 
being  alone  with  the  governanle  of 
Liin  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

'/  7'  I'hat  the  said  Davkt  Hume 


did  most  atrociously  and  flagitioodj 
put  him  the  said  J.  J.  Bousseaui 

Shjlosopher,    into   a   pa&sioo ;    ai 
nowii^   that   then  he  would  bs 
guilty  of  a  number  of  absurdities. 

"  8.  That  the  said  David  Hnms 
must  have  published  Mr.  Walpoie*s 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  because,  st 
tliat  timei  there  was  neither  nuoi 
woman,  nor  child,  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  said  Darid 
Hume,  tbe  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  aod 
the  printers  of  the  several  newspapen 
aforesaid. 

**  9.  That  somebody  in  a  certaia 
ttiasagine,  and  somebody  else  iaa 
certain  newspaper,  said  somethiof 
against  him  tlie  said  John  laaies 
Aousse^Uy  which  he,  tbe  said  J*  J* 
Rousseau^  is  persuaded,  for  tbe  rea- 
son above-mentioned,  could  be  no- 
body bat  the  ^  David  Hume* 

'*  10.  That  the  said  J.  J.Roos* 
seau  knows,  that  be>  the  said  David 
Hume,  did  open  and  peruse  the  let- 
ten  of  him  the  said  J.  J.  Bo«sseni 
because  he  oae  day  saw  tbe  aid 
David  Hume  go  out  of  tbe  rooffif 
after  bis  own  servao^  who  bad,  at 
that  time,  a  letter  of  tbe  said  i*i' 
Rousseau's  in  bis  bands  |  wbidi 
must  haive  been  in  order  to  taie  it 
Irom  tbe  sefvan^  open  iti  and  i«a^ 
tbe  contents. 

'''  11.  That  the  said  DavidHuiac 
did,  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  <kvii» 
in  a  most  wicked  at)^  uonatonl 
matioeri  9etii,  or  cause  to  be  senti 
to  the  loc^it^  of  him,  tbe  said  J.  i* 
Rousseau,  one  dish  of  beef-steaMi 
thereby  meaning  to  insinuatei  ^ 
be,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  was  a 
b^gar,  and  caitte  over  10  £agl^ 
to  ask  alms;  whereas  be  it  k»>vn 
to  ail  men  by  these  presents^tb^t  htt 
the  said  John  ^ooes  BeutfeaUf 
brought  with  him  tbeomiisoffub* 
sjstence>  and  did  not  come  wtiii  ^ 
empty  puxse)  as  be  doubts  not  but 
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he  can  live  upon  his  bboars,  with  "  12.  That  beside  all  these  facts 

the  assistance  of  his  friends  3  and  put  together,  the  said  J.  J.  Rousseau 

in  short  can  do  better  without  the  did  not  like  a  certain  appearance  of 

said  David  Hume  than  with  him.  things  on  the  whule.'* 


Character  of  Dr.  Blair. 
[From  Dr.  HilVs  Accovmt  of  his  Life  and  Writings.] 
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N  no  sitoation  did  Dr.  Blair 
appes^  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  circle  of  his  private 
friends.  This  circle^  however,  was 
not  very  numerous.  '  Though  his 
kenevcdence  was  general  and  exten- 
tive>  yet  he  was  cautious  in  bestow- 
ing the  marks  of  his  esteem.  With 
the  fiMbles  of  bis  friends,  if  venial, 
he  wa$  not  apt  to  be  offended.  He 
coold  mak^  the  person  who  bad  the 
weakness,  furst  laugh  at  it  in  others, 
and  then  bring  it  home  to  himself. 
By  a  happy  mixture  of  gentleness 
aod  pleasantry,  he  gave  instruction 
without  giving  o0ence ;  and,  v(;hile 
i^vhilging  a  species  of  wit,  in  which 
there  was  no  sarcasm,  he  see  (Tied 
happy  in  curing  trifling  defects. 

"  In  his  Intercourse  with  his 
friends,  too,  he  discovered  the  mo^ 
amiable  condescension.  To  those 
whom  be  esteemed,  he  committed 
himself  freely,  and  without  reserve  ; 
and  he  took  no  liberty  with  them 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  grant. 
By  no  atifected  restraint  did  iie  ever 
pat  them  in  mind  of  his  superiority, 
of  which,  during  his  social  hours,  he 
seemed  utterly  uncouscious.  Had 
he  thas  unbended  himself  in  the  pre* 
souce  of  strangers,  which  he  never 
did,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
reconcile  what  they  saw  with  what 
tliey  facnrd  of  him.  They  would 
have  been  like  those  who  beheld 
Agricola  upon  his  return  from  Bri- 
tain, whom  Tacitus  describes  thus : 


''  Multi  quarerent  famam  pauci  im* 
"  terpretarentur.** 

"  Several  of  Dr.  Blaif  s  acquaint^ 
ance,  particularly  females,  to  whom 
his  company  was  highly  acceptabk*^ 
felt  mortined  occasionally,  either 
with  his  silence,  or  with  his  talking 
upon  subjects  that  were  trivial  and 
common.  Either  circumstance  they 
construed  into  an  involuntary  sign 
of  hi.<i  reckoning  those,  with  wbom 
he  happened  to  be  seated^  unwortb]r 
of  his  notice.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  just  H# 
was  often  most  attentive  to  the  con* 
versation  of  others,  whed  he  spohi 
least  himself ;  and  be  had  a  singula! 
talent  for  recollecting  the  circutU'* 
stances  from  which  he  judged  of  thft 
character  of  each  person  in  a  nu<« 
merous  company.  When  a  silent^ 
he  was  not  an  inattentive  obseiver. 
He  did  not  always  judge  soundly  of 
the  people  around  him  ;  and  waa 
more  ficquently  mistaken  as  to  theif 
dispositions  than  their  abilities.  H# 
had  more  pleasure  in  marking  thf 
excellencies  tliaii  the  defects  of  thil 
characters  he  was  surveying ;  and 
his  silence  was  formidable  to  thoA 
only  who  were  strangers  to  the  ami* 
ablcne.i5  of  his  heart.  '^ 

'*  It)  order  to  convince  thefemali 
admiver^;  of  Dr.  Blair,  that  he  wj 
not  supercilious  in  company,  an^ 
that  he  could  bear  his  part  in  coi 
versation  upon  any  subject  wlial'* 
ever,  his  friends  som&times  laid  plans 
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that  wehe  almost  always  successful. 
If  tliey  introduced  any  literary  topic 
tipon  which  they  seemed  deficient 
in  information,  the  Doctor  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  it.  Though  he 
•corned  that  silly  parade  with  which 
the  learned  often  try  to  set  them- 
selves  off,  when  his  knowledge  could 
be  useful,  it  was  never  withheld.  If 
any  new  publication  was  spoken  of, 
that  was  better  known  to  him  than 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  was 
ready  to^atisfy  the  curiosity  of  every 
body  around  him.  Any  misappre*' 
bensian,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
be  was  ready  to  obviate.  His  cri-^ 
tical  remarks  were,  upon  such  oc- 
casions, worthy  of  himself ;  and  his 
wish  to  communicate  whatever  he 
knew,  bore  a  testimony,  of  which 
be  was  unconscious,  that  he  was 
Ibrmed  for  social  intercourse,  and 
as  amiable  in  private  as  he  was  re- 
spectable in  pubKc  life. 

"  When  Dr.  Blair  was  in  com- 
pany with  those  in  whom  he  had 
entire  coniidehce,  it  sometimes  ap'» 
peared  how  much  he  valued  the  ap- 
probation of  the  world,'  and  how 
much  he  was  flattered  with  the  un- 
common share  of  that  approbation 
which  he  had  obtained.  This  weak- 
ness oi  his  amused  rather  than  of- 
fended those  who  could  observe  it. 
He  felt,  perhaps,  that  he  had  earned 
his  fame  by  means  tliat  were  entirely 
liiir,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  main- 
tain or  to  increase  it  by  affected  mo- 
desty. Being  free  from  every  thing 
like  guile  aiid  jealousy  himself^  be 
was,  at  times,  not  aware  of  their 
consequences  in  others.  The  com- 
placency with  which  he  occasion- 
ally spoke  of  himself,  w;is  construed 
by  the  envious  into  a  ridiculous  va- 
nity. It  m:<y  have  been,  h()v\e\cr, 
no  more  than  a  just  sensibiliiy  to 
deserved  applause ;  the  fruit  of  nn 
honest  simplicity  of  manners,  exist- 
ing in  9  mind  that  i^U  noihing  to 


conceal.  It  may  have  sprung  ffort! 
what  the  great  historian,  just  quoted, 
calls  a  "Jiducia  morum  potms  quant 
*'  arroganiia." 

"In  mixed  companies.  Dr.  Blair 
generally  took  but  a  small  pan  of 
the  conversation.     His  natural  mo- 
desty made  him  averse  firom  obtxtid- 
ing  himself  upon    the    notice    of 
others ;  and  he  was  m^e  afraid  of 
offending  by  his  loquacit}'^  than  of 
disappointing  by  his  silence.     The 
materials  of  instructive  conversation 
he  possessed  in  a  high  degree.     Bat 
he  shewed  no  desire  to  add  to  his 
consequence,  by  a  studied  display  of 
the?)e ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
reputation  which  be  had  acquired 
in  his  profession*     The  aoaftected 
simplicity  of  bis  manners  attracted 
notice,  when  the  studied  fomudity, 
and  the  artifices  of  many '  aroond 
him,  created  disgust.    It  ga^'e  him 
a  command  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
which,  as  he  had  acquired  without 
courting  it,  he  had  no  desire  to 
abuse.    It  does  not  anpear  that  I>r< 
Blair  considered  conversatioti  to  be 
the  channel  by  which  much  instruc- 
tion was  td  be  either  given  or  re- 
ceived.   The  insipid  grimace,  with 
which  the  talkative  try  to  give  im- 
portance to  trifles,  he  bore  with  im- 
patience 5     and    he    sought,    with 
eagerness,  the  society  of  those,  who, 
by  the  artless  gaiety  of  their  anec- 
dotes, when  not  too  firequently  in- 
troduced, furnished  him  with  amuse- 
ment.   To  the  occurrences  of  the 
day  he  listened  with' avidity ;  and 
he  was  often  apt  to  give  them  a  con- 
sequence which  they  did  not  possess. 
He  considered  the  company  di  his 
friends  as  the  best  recreation  from 
his  serious  studies;  and  as,  while 
enjoying  it,  he  made  no  idle  displsy 
oF  his  own  learning,  so  he  witnessed 
with  uneasiness  such  displays  upon 
the  part  ^*  others. 

"  In  private  companies,  and  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularljr  in  domestic  society,. he  was 
often  most  attentive  to  those  whom 
others  were  apt  to  neglect  He  had 
the  art  of  encouraging  the  diffident, 
and  he  knew  precisely  what  degree 
of  notice  would  be  agreeable,  and 
vhat  oppressive  to  them.  He  took 
pleasure  in  accommodating  his  con- 
versation to  young  people  of  eveiy 
description.  By  such  unexpected 
attentions  from  a  man  whom  th«y 
were  taught  to  respect,  he  soon 
gained  their  confidence,  and  he  saw 
the  early  features  of  their  characters 
appearing  without  disguise.  He 
coald  thus  successfiilly  encourage 
every  sentiment  that  was  amiable, 
an4  check  whatever  was  .the  con- 
trary. 

"  The  subjects  of  conversation 
wpon  which  Dr.  Blair  ordinarily 
dwelt,  appeared  to  many  people  so 
very  trifling,  as  to  be  almost  beneath 
his  notice.  Had  he  not  given  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  his  being  able  to 
attend  to  higher  objects,  they  would 
hardly  have  believ^  him  capable  of 
doing  so.  Upon  every  matter  of 
taste,  however  trivial,  he  was  ready 
to  give  his  opinion.  Such  an  object 
as  the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  fiir- 
niture  of  a  room,  if  in  any  degree 
remarkable^  never  failed  to  attract 
his  notice.  From  circumstances  un- 
heeded by  every  body  else,  he  could 
extract  entertainment.  No  novelty 
in  the  dress  of  others  passed  unob- 
served by  him,  and  to  his  own  he 
was  scrupulously  attentive.  In  it  he 
exhibited  neatness  and  simplicity, 
but  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  profession.  £ven  in 
advanced  life,  -  he  remarked  the 
slightest  change  in  fashions  j  and 
was  often  among  the  first  to  adopt 
any  that  pleased  him.  Such  atten- 
tion to  things  common  and  innocent 
endeared  him  to  his  friends,  without 
diminishing  their  respect.  They 
were  pleased  to  see  the  man,  whom 
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they  were  accustomed  to  revere  as 
their  instructor,  bordering  ob  an  in- 
firmity, which  others  were  apt  to 
indulge  to  excess. 

*'  Though  Dr.  Blair  was  suscept- 
ible  of  flattery,  and  received  it  with 
a  satisfaction  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  hide,  yet  he  was,  in  a  high 
degree,  modest  and  unassuming. 
The  impetuous  arrogance  by  which 
some  would  force  themselves  into 
consequence,  he  scorned  to  imitate. 
He  knew  perfectly,  at  the  same 
time,  what  was  due  to  himself,,  and 
would  have  felt  the  denial  of  that 
attention,  which  he  thought  it  be- 
neath  him  to  court.  His  uncommon 
success  in  life,  and  the  flattery  to 
which  he  was  daily  accustomed, 
never  produced  in  him  the  weaknesa 
of  insolence.  He  had  wbdom  enough 
to  see  the  real  grounds  of  superioidty 
among  men.  The  false  claims  of 
the  arrogant  and  the  proud  he  Would 
have  scorned  to  gratify ;  and  whllo 
he  respected  those  friends  only  who 
respected  themselves,  he  established 
a  dominion  in  their  hearts  which 
nothing  could  ever  shake. 

"  Though  in  the  highest  degree 
capable  of  advising  others,  3ret  he 
never  did  so,  but  when  he  knew 
that  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  An 
obtruded  advice  he  held  as  an  insult 
to  those  to  whom  it  was  offered. 
His  opinion,  when  asked,  he  gave 
with  diflidence,  and  he  stated  care- 
fully the  reason  upon  which  that 
opinion  was  founded.  He  was  more 
apt  to  encourage  than  to  mortify  the 
persons  consulting  him;  and  often 
blamed  the  timidity  which  prevented 
them  from  judging  and  acting  for 
themselves. 

"  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sona 
of  the  Clergy  of  Scotland,  which 
took  place  in  1790,  Dr.  Blair  had 
been  often  solicited  to  preach  the 
annual  sermon  for  that  institution, 
F  which 
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which  is  d^lh€red  duriog  tiie  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly.  With 
Uhese  requests  he'  could  never  be 
brought  to  comply »  though,  at  the 
-iame  time,  he  gave  no  reason  for 
refusing     them.       My     honoured 
friends,    the   Lord  President,    the 
Lord  Chief  Baron*  and  Sir  James 
Stirling,  then  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, understanding  that  my  in- 
iiuence  with  him  was  greater  than 
perhaps  it  was,    requested  that  I 
would  try  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
render  the  Society  what  they  deera- 
.ed  an  essential  service.     His  fame 
^s  a  preacher,  the^  supposed^  would 
procure  a  crowded  audience;  and 
vtiie  power  tt  his  eloquence,  bj  ati^ 
.mulating  the  liberality  of  his  hear*- 
£rs,  would  iDat:ase  the  Society's 
iunds. 

''  It  was  not  withotit  a  conaider- 
able  degree  of  hesitation^  that  Dr. 
J31air  consented  to  this  proposal. 
When  I  first  mentioned  it  to  hini» 
iie  told  me  be  was  afraid  that,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
,would  be  unable  to  produce  any 
thing,  either  creditable  to  himselt^ 
or  instructive  to  his  audience.  Re* 
£ecfing,  however,  on  the  possibility 
of  doing  an  essential  service  to  many 
indigent  and  deserving  young  men, 
ius  benevolence  prevailed  over  his 
fears,  and  he  yielded,  at  length,  fo 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  before 
cf  the  discourse  delivered  on  this 
<occasiQn,  in  which  Di\  Blair  bade 
adieu  to  the  labours  of  the  pulpit^ 
it  appears  that  the  native  vigour  of 
his  powers  was  but  little^  if  at  all« 
impaired.  The  execution  is  worthy 
of  the  preacher  -,  and  the  spirit  with 
.which  it  W4S  delivered,  tidt^  the 
impression  which  tlie  jusinesF  of  the 
-se&timcnt,  and  tho  elegance  of  the 
composition,  would  hav«  of  thms'^ 
■elvejs  produced. 

"  As  a  proof  af  iu  <scdleiip<tj 


we  may  add,  that,  from  the  admin* 
tion  with  which  this  sermon  ^is 
heard,  the  funds  of  the  society  de- 
rived unexampled  benefit.  Tht  col- 
lection made  immediately  aiter  it, 
surpassed  what  had  beeuever  known; 
and  different  sets  of  hearers  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  eilent  of 
their  benevolence.  One  gentkmaD» 
in  particular,  shewed  involuntarily, 
that  his  taste  in  composition  is  as 
high  as  in  the  other  elegant  arts. 
When  leaving  the  church,  be  told 
one  of  the  Elders,  that,  not  being 
aware  of  the  effects  of  Dr.  Blair'5 
eloquence,  be  found  he  had  ie» 
money  in  his^pocket  than  he  ws 
disposed  to  give.  Upon  g^oix^  home, 
he  sent  a  donation  extremely  ho* 
aourable  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
to  the  talents  of  the  preacher,  bj 
whom  they  had  been  so  powerfulij 
reused.  The  eifect  of  ttus  sermoDi 
even  upon  those  who  read  it,  wai 
highly  beneficial  to  the  Society.  One 
fiiend  of  Dr.  Blair*Sj  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  London,  who  had  be- 
fore subscribed  liberally  to  its  fuD(^ 
marked  his  approbation,  upon  pe* 
ruling  it^  by  sending  50L  in  ad- 
dition. 

*'  In  the  number  of  those  whose 
influence  prevailed  with  Dr.  Bltf 
to  preach  his  sermon  for  the  soused 
<he  clergy,  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  In* 
veresk.  'This  gentleman,  who  i^ 
lately  dead,  was  among  the  last  vbd 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  witii  Dr. 
Blair  during  the  whole  oi*  his  lite, 
and  who  retained  his  strongest  at* 
tachment  and  regard  to  the  end  o^ 
it.  To  Dr.  Carlyle  I  should  haw 
been  happy  to  make  my  acknow* 
ledgments  for  anecdotes  respectii^ 
his  frieodj  which  no  one  but  him- 
self could  have  furnished,  and  lor 
much  general  assistance  in  the  com* 
pilation  of  this  work,  w'hich  ccnM 
have  been  dmved  from  wf  uh«f 
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*^  The  sime  amiableness  of  tern* 
|)er,  wbkh  led  Dr.  Blair  to  over- 
come his  first  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  discourse  lately  noticed, 
appeared  in  the  ordinary  intercoursie 
of  life.    Though  meekness  was  a 
piedoniinant  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter,  jet,  even  in  his  well  regulated 
mind,  emotiens  of  anger  occasion- 
aJly  shewed  themselves.    He  was, 
at  the  same  time>  far  from  being 
irritable;  and,  if  the  feeling  was 
ever  strong,  it  was  also  transient.  A 
mind  endowed  with  such  exquisite 
sensibilities  to  whatever  was  excel- 
lent in  human  Rature>  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  been  also  alive  to  what- 
ever was  deformed  in  it.    Perfection 
in  the  character  of  a  man  exists  only 
in  the  imagination  of  those  visionary 
theorists,  who,  by  flattering  his  va- 
nity, would  undermine  his  happi- 
ness.   If  his  capacity  of  escellence 
is  over-ratec),  he  is  loweied  in  the 
•cale  of  being.     He  becomes  the 
misguided  tool  of  the   interested, 
whose  artifices  operate  like  the  drug 
that  intoxicates  before  it  poisons. 
By  a  pretended  benevolence,  but  a 
real  misanthropy,  he  is  exposed  to 
that  political,  and  that  personal  de- 
gradation, from  which  the  expe- 
rience of  modem  times  has  shewn 
as  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
nation  or  an  individual  to  emerge. 

**  Though  Dr.  Blair  was  suscept- 
ible of  anger,  yet  it  approached  to 
nothing  that  was  bmsterous,  or  un- 
wofthy  of  himself.  If  the  sun  rarely 
went  down,  it  still  more  rarely  rose 
upon  his  wrath.  He  felt  too  strongly 
the  force  of  those  doctrines  which 
he  inculcated  upon  others,  to  be 
himself  the  slave  of  passion.  If  the 
object  of  his  displeasure  was  not  too 
hastily  offended  with  the  severity  of 
his  reproof,  he  would  have  devised 
apologies  for  the  person  exposed  to 
it.  Sentiments  of  malignity,  or 
reveoge^  GOiild  find  no  p&ce  in  his 
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heart.  If  the  person  who  had  un^* 
fortunately  lost,  was  anxious  to  re->> 
gain  his  favour,  he  was  alwnys  sure 
to  succeed;  and  be  might  liave 
afterwards  relied  upon  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendshipi  with  his  wonte4 
confidence*  What  Tacitus  says  so 
beautifully  of  Agricola,  was  strictly 
applisable  to  this  amiable  man : 
'*  Ctterum  ex  iracundia  nihil  supe^^ 
**  rerat :  secretum  et  siUntium  eju$ 

non   timeres;   honestius  piUabat 

ojfendere  quam  oditee.'* 

*'  In  matters  that  would  liave  tried 
the  temper  of  ordinary  people,  Ot- 
Blair  often  exhibited  the  most  dig-^ 
nified  calmness  and  self  command. 
The  common  occurrences  of  life 
-seemed  to  present  to  him  no  field 
for  the  duplay  of  his  patience.  His 
friends,  ai^cordiagly,  were  sometimes 
mistaken  as  to  the  light  in  which  he 
would  view  particular  actions  re^* 
specting  himself.  To  some,  which 
they  regarded  as  trivial,  he  attached 
consequence ;  and  in  others,  which 
they  thought  unpardonable,  he  saw 
nothing  to  offend. 

''  When  Dr.  Blair  published  his 
Lectures  in  i;^S3,  he  was  desirous 
that  his  friends  should  revise  them» 
He  wished  to  profit  by  their  re- 
marks, and  to  correct,  in  a  second 
edition,  whatever  they  might  con- 
vince him  was  faulty  Id  the  first* 
Among  others,  he  requested  the  au- 
thor of  this  memoir  to  peruse  tiie 
Lectures,  which  he  had  often  heard 
delivered,  and  to  try  particularly  to 
discover  any  thing  in  the  style  that 
was  ungrammatical.  Though  Di\ 
Blair  had  every  right  to  command 
my  services,  yet,  upon  this  occa*' 
sion,  I  was  ratlier  unwilling  to  grant 
them.  Mad  I  read  the  book  for 
amusement  merely*  and  perceived 
any  thing  questionable  in  the  lan- 
guage, I  should  have  been  disposed 
rather  to  suppress  than  to  mention 
it;  and  it  did.  not  seem  to  become 
F  2  ms 
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nie  to  judge  of  the  execution  of  that  polite  enough  to  add,  that  hevas 

master,  to  whom  I  owed  any  cri-  happy  to  find  them  ao  copions,  as, 

tical  skill  I  possessed.     My  leanied  though  he  had  not  then  had  time  to 

friend,  however,  pressed  his  request  read  the  whole,  he  perceived  thej 

in  such  terms,  that  it  was  impos-  were  such  as  he  wished  them  to  be. 

sible  to  deny  it.  I  had  afbsrwardt  the  satisfaction  to 

'*  Though  I  undertook  the  duty  find  that  my  criticism,   hi  from 

assigned  mc  with  reluctance,  yet  I  being  offensive,  was  highly  accept* 

resolved  to  perform  it  in  the  best  able   to  him.     He  regretted  tbt 

way  I  could.     The  candour  of  the  some  others,  upon  whose  opinioD  he 

learned  autlior  of  die  Lecmres  I  had  depended,  had  not  taken  the  same 

oflen  experienced ;  and  if  the  task  trouble.     He  told  me  that  he  M 

were  improperly  executed,  he  knew  not  agree  with  me  in  eveiy  inataooe, 

that  it  was  not  courted,    i  ran  over  but  was  candid  enough  to  say  that 

the  book  so  quickly  at  first,  in  order  he  agreed  with  me  in  many  mm 

to  catch  tlie  thoughts,  which,  though  than  he  could  have  wished.    The 

not  new,  yet  were  always  agreeable  number  of  inaccuracies,  which  v«t 

to  me,  that  the  language  hardly  en-  not  to  be  palliated,  he  said  surpciied 

gaged  my  attention.     Upon  the  se-  him.    This  he  ascribed  to  the  honj 

cnnd  reading    only,    I  could  pass  in  which  a  number  of  his  Lectures 

from  the  idea  to  the  expression,  and  had  been  written^  when  he  was  ap- 

judge  whether  the  one  corresponded  pointed  to  his  office  $  and  he  added, 

•with  the  other;  and  I  was  to  men-  that  when  a  composition  was  caie- 

tion  any  expression  tiiat  appeared  less  in  its  first  drai^ht,  it  was  almost 

careless  or  inaccurate,  ani  any  sen-  impossible  afterwards  to  make  it 

tence  in  which  an  alterr.tion  in  the  correct.   , 
structure  would  render  the  meaning        *'  From  the  anecdote  just  related, 

more  obvious.  two  things  may  be  inferred.   T^ 

"  When  my  investigations  began,  one,  that  thoae  who  supposed  Dr. 

more  things  appeared  desen  ing  o^  Blair  weak  enough  to  think  hinadt 

remark  than  I  at  first  imagined,  superior  to  enor,  and  to  be  ofieoded 

Though  the  list  of  grammatical  in-  when  any  error  was  pointed  wt. 

accuracies,  however,  swelled  upon  mistook  his  character.    The  other 

me  considerably,  yet  I  found  myself  is,  that  when  his  Lectures  wde 

bound  in  duty  to  commimicate  it  to  once  coniposed,  they  engaged  liui^ 

my  honoured  friend.    The  request  more  of  his  attention.    !&  whole 

of  Dr.  Blair  had  no  appearance  of  force  of  hb  mind  was  then  toned 

being  purely  complimentary.     Had  to  the  composition  of  those  Stf- 

he  supposed  that  my  observations  mons,  which  are  certainly  produc- 

could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  he  would  tions  of  higher  merit,  and  upon  the 

not  have  laid  his  commands  on  me  excellence  of  which  it  was  his  ^ 

to  furnish  them.    At  all  events,  I  tetition  that  his  £une  should  rest, 
held  it  equally  dishonourable  to  ex-        *^  It  has  been  before  said,  tbt 

press  approbation  where  1  was  not  Dr.  Blair  was  fortunate  in  eoterios 

pleased,  and  to  conceal  what  ap-  life  with  a  set  of  people  of  the  lood 

peared  to  mc  faulty.  liberal  sentiments.    No  petty  jei' 

''  As  soon  as  1  had  transmitted  lousier;  then  existed  amoQg  la^o  ot 

my  remJirks  to  Dr.  Blair,  he  return-  letters,  all  of  whom,  whan  tryii^^'' 

ed  mc  his  best  tlianks  for  the  trouble  bring  themselves  forward,  fitr  frooi 

they  must  have  cost  me.    He  was  depressing,  were  ready  to  assist thflf 

oeigh- 
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oetgkbcmr.     The  earliest    literary 
friend  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  was 
connected,  was  the  celebrated  David 
Hume.  He  was  a  few  years  younger 
than  the  historian,  but  more  nearly 
of  an  age  with  him  than  the  rest  of 
those  men  of  genius  who  at  one 
time  adorned  this  country.    How- 
ever much  he  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Home's  teiets  in  matters  of  religion, 
^et  he  respected  him  as  a  man  of 
science.    £ven  to  the  enemy  of  that 
cause,  which  he  was  disposed  from 
principle,  and  bound  from  profes* 
sion,  to  support,  he  could  shew  a 
candid  liberality.    He  admired  his 
dignified  callousness  against  the  im- 
pressions of  public  folly,  when  he 
first  appetfed  sa  an  historian,  and 
foresaw  a  period  when  political  pre- 
judice would  ^eld  to  the  force  of 
truth.  •  He  enjoyed  the  liberality  of 
his  manners  as  a  private  friend,  and 
that  cheerfulness  of  temper  which 
enlivened  every  circle  in  which  he 
was  a  companion.     He  felt  the  va- 
-hie  of  that  unsuspicious  gaiety,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  frivolous, 
but  which  was,  in  him,  connected 
irith  every  talent  which  mankind 
are  willing  to  respect. 

*'  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Hume 
attended  Lord  Hertford  upon  his 
embassy  to  Paris,  he  was  absent 
£rom  £dinbuigh  several  years.  The. 
intimacy  was  supported  by  a  cor- 
respondence, which  has  unhappily 
perished. .  The  habits  of  friendship 
that  subsisted  betwixt  Dr.  Blair  and 
I>r.  Robertson,  were  much  less  fre- 
quently'interrupted  than  those  be? 
tween  the  former  and  Mr.  Hume. 
Afl  they  were  of  the  same  profession, 
and  were  members  of  the  same 
University,  the  intimacy,  which 
was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  both, 
war  in  some  degree  unavoidable. 
Whatever  diversity  existed  in  the 
character  of  these  two  men  of  let-* 
iers^  it  did  not  prevetit  them  fiom 


■ 
being  intimate  frfends.  Dr.  Blair 
beheld  with  admiration,  talents  in 
Dr.  Robertson  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  not  possessing.  He  saw, 
without  envy,  that  address  in  the 
raanagementof  business  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  statesman, 
and  which  enabled  his  friend  so  long 
to  direct  the  af^irs  of  the  church. 
He  admired  that  moderation  with 
which  he  wished  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses, and  which,  with  hini,  was 
almost  always  a  successful  instru- 
ment. He  knew  the  amiableness 
of  his  manners  in  private  life,  and 
respected  that  disposition  to  heal 
the  differences  of  parties,  which  he 
himself  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

*'  These  intimate  friends,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  with  ad- 
miring the  talents  which  each  pos- 
sessed, whetlier  in  common  or  other- 
wise, but  availed  themselves  of  that 
critical  skill  for  which  both  were 
distinguished.  Neither  of  them 
ever  presented  a  work  to  the  public 
which  the  other  had  not  revised. 
Devoid  of  every  thing  like  jealousy, 
the  reproof  that  was  given  without 
restraint,  was  received  like  the  ad- 
monition of  a  friend .  Their  praises 
and  their cen.«ures  werealike  sincere. 
£ach  could  niake  allowance  for  a 
friend's  partiality,  and  could  antici- 
pate, from  what  passed  between 
tliemselves,  the  reception  which  he 
was  to  meet  with  from  the  public. 

"  Dr.  Blair's  connection  wiUi 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  early  formed, 
from  a  similarity  in  tlieir  literary 
pursuits.  The  latter,  it  has  been 
said,  se^  the  example  of  reading 
Lectures  upon  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  was  the  first  in  this 
country  who  ever  made  the  attempt., 
Upon  any  subject  to  which  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Smith  directed  itself,  it  was 
capable  of  throwing  light.  A  timid 
enquirer,  which  Dr.  Blair  naturally 
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vm,  felt  the  benefit  of  such  a  friend, 
and  gladlf  availed  himself  of  evcrj 
advantage  which  his  company  and 
conversation  could  afibrd. 

*^  When  Dr.  8mith  became  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow«  and  still  more  when  he  tra- 
velled with  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
the  intimacy  between  him  and  Dr. 
Blair  was  necessarily  suspended. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  former  to 
£dinbuTgh>  the  subject  of  bis  studies 
had  changed.  From  being  purely 
literary,  they  had  become  political^ 
and  he  was  about  to  deliver  to  the 
world  his  work  upon  the  Wealth  of 
I^ations. 

*^  It  appears,  in  Dr.  Blair's  Lec- 
tures, that  he  had  the  use  of  certain 
mana<ia'ipts  from  Dr.  Smith,  from 
which  he  acknowledges  that  he  had 
taken  a  few  hints.  When  he  made 
the  confession,  his  doing  sq  should 
have  saved  him  from  the  chai^ge  of 
plagiarism.  ,  Dr.  Blair  did  not  know 
that  this  was  urged  aeainst  him, 
both  by  Dr.  Smith  and  nis  friends  | 
the  harmony  that  sabsisted  between 
them  accordingly  su^fbred  no  inter- 
ruption. As  few  men  were  l^ss  apt 
to  be  suspicious  than  Pr.  Blair,  so 
his  love  for  his  friend  continued  un^ 
impaired  till  his  death.  He  respect- 
ed Dr.  Smith  as  a  man  pf  delicate 
taste,  of  extensive  information,  and 
qf  profound  science*  Still,  however, 
be  was  not  blind  to  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  character,  and  was  often 
^nuitod  with  the  opposite  views 
"Which  he  took  of  the  same  subject, 
according  to  tl^  humour  in  which 
ke  happened  to  b^. 

•*  There  is  reason,  to  believe  that 
the  habits  of  friendship  between 
t>v^  91air  and  Pr.  Adam  Fei^usson 
were  not  so  close  as  those  between 
htm  and  the  men  of  (etters  already 
ipentiooed.  Still,  however,  they 
lived  upon  intimate  terms,  an(|  en^ 
♦iprtaiQed  fer  ^ach  pth^|-  a  fputya} 


esteem.  The  tnanliniss  and  Hba* 
rality  of  Dr.  FeipMtOD*s  diatacter 
did  not  escape  his  irieiid^s  sotios, 
and  accorded  with  that  unafiiDcted 
candour  and  sincerity  which  vert 
the  ornaments  of  his  own.  Thoagb 
Dr.  Fergusson  had  no  desire  Iq  &* 
rogate  from  what  was  due  to  mea 
of  eminence,  yet  every  unreasooabls 
pretension  hetreated  with  contempt 
While  Dr.  Blair  fdt  the  appbuse  of 
the  worid  with  a  keenness  thst  ex- 
posed him  to  the  imputation' of  n^ 
ntty,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  free 
from  every  thing  like  arrogance. 
He  repaid  the  attention  that  ^u 
due  to  hiip,  in  a  way  the  most  ac« 
ceptable  to  those  from  whom  it 
came.  While  pleased  with  himseif, 
he  had  no  propensitj  to  be  disple» 
ed  with  othera*  or  to  make  thea 
displeased  with  tfaeaMelvtes.  To 
every  thing  eKoelleat  in  hisneigb- 
hour,  he  was  rea^y  to  ghne  his  tii* 
bute  of  praise.  This  part  of  Dr. 
Blair  *s  character  waa  particulatlf  ao» 
ceptable  to  Dr.  Fergnsson.  Ho 
lovad  the  man  who,  tlK>i:q^  beiofed 
by  every  body  around  him,  took  so 
advantage  of  hb  aapenontj,  io4 
increased  the  attachment  b^  bdag 
wise  enoQgh  not  to  abus^  it, 

'^  Few  men>  perhaps,  have  coo- 
manded  th^  admizatkm  of  hisfneodi 
more  generally  than  Dp,  Fetgnssoo. 
They  beheld  in  him  the  ^u^iies  of 
a  high  and  independent  mtodt  «bA 
the  total  abteoce  of  every  thing  like 
sel^h  intrigoet  Though  a  c«idii» 
date,  likeioUiers,  fbr.liiermy  frmt, 
he  had  nothkig  of  that  men  jasioo^ 
which  has  so  o(ten  bean  the  dii* 
Scrape  of  learned  m9ti«  Xhagiie^ 
of  h)s  manners  and  diipasitiaomads 
him  the  deHgkt  of  every  private  cir« 
de.  By  thai  he  sei«e4  their  hearth 
while,  by  a  dofHtf  of  tafeott  Ibat 
was  notosteocatious,  heeomnttDdei 
their  respect.  Nooneof  his6ieodi 
46rmed a ii^ora  just  ^tdmu^oiiai 
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accomplishments  than  Dr.  Blair. 
Before  the  public  was  duly  aware  of 
the  merit  of  Dr.  Fergussou'.s  writ- 
in:;s,  Dr.  Blair  perceived  in  them  a 
depth  of  thought,  and  a  force  of 
eloquence,  which  have  now  given 
them  that  place  in  its  estimation 
which  they  are  entitled  to  hold. 

"  The  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  John 
Home  seems  to  have  been  of  anr 
early  standing.  Being  both  origi- 
nally bred  to  the  same  protession, 
their  habits  would  be  loi>g  similar^ 
and  many  opportunities  would  pre* 
aent  themselves  for  their  enjoying 
each  other's  cbn vernation.  The 
poetical  talents  of  Mr.  Home  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  one  so  abie 
to  appreciate  them  as  Dr.  Blair.  In 
the  tragedy  a^  **  Douglas/'  many 
j^lendid  beauties  would  arrest  his 
attention;  and  .the  high  merit  dis- 
covered in  the  distribution  of  the 
piece,  would  have  been  visible  even 
to  one  who  had  not  the  partiality  of 
fl  friend. 

'•  When  to  the  literary  accom- 
plishments of  Mr.  Home,  we  add 
the  amiableness  of  his  private  cha<^ 
racter,  it  needs  not  surprii^  us  that 
he  and  Dr.  Blair  were  such  imimdter 
companions.  The  attachment,  ac-> 
cordingly,  that  began  early  in  thei^it 
lives,  was  continued  as  long  as  \t 
could  exist.  During  Mr.  Home*a 
long  residence  in  Bdiabiirghj  they 
had  constant  op|K>rtunitfe8  of  being 
together,  and  both  were  disposed  to' 
improve  them.  Each  discovered  a 
comphcency  while  in  company  with 
the  other,  that  could  not  escape  the 
ootMte  of  any  body ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Home's  sentiments  of  at- 
tachment to  Dr.  Blair  continued  in« 
variable  to  the  last. 

**  Those  mentioned  were  the.per- 
•ooB  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy,  and  wi^  whotn, 
doriog  the  greater  part  of  bis  life. 


he  maintained  social  interrourse. 
There  were  othess  who  aeted  V>f 
wards  him  both  as  patrons!  aiftl 
friends,  and  who  ^ere  happy  to  ervM 
ploy  that  inAuence  whieh  was  at) 
tached  to  their  situation,  in  rewardi^ 
img  his  .merit,  a6d  promoliog  hi« 
success.  In  early  life,  he  was  tutoc 
in  the  tamily  of  (he  last  Lord  Ixn^t/ 
and  spent  one  summer  in  the  north 
Country,  attending  his  Lordship*^ 
eldest  aoiii^  afterwards  Gen.  Fraaer* 
In  this  aituation  he  merited  the  ap^ 
probation  of  all  cotTcemed  with  btm-} 
That  good  sense  displayed  itself  iti 
his  youth,  whidr  was  afterwards  iMi 
conspicuoBs  during  his  whole  Uib^ 
Yon  tig  a»  his  pupil  tfaen'«wa»;  he 
peixroix'ed  his  good  tortune  ill  .being 
under  such  guidance,  and  ga\f  early 
proofs  of  that  dis^rmueilt  of  cha- 
racter, in  whieh  few  outdid*  hint 
when  be  advanced' Coi  manhood,  t 
"  This  atti^cfament  to  Dr.  Elait 
seems  to  *have  grown  with  timOf 
and,  had  theGcmral  a  letters  to  him' 
not  been  destroyed,  like  cho^e  of  his 
other  eotrapondents,  they  wouht 
probably  han^e  presentech  something 
intereadng,  and.  worthy  of.  his  ele«« 
gant  ptn*  When  General:  fr^s^ 
was  appaitltod  to  the  ^oeiboiand  ■«£ 
the  7 1  St  regiassiit,^  r  h4 .  if  oattied  ihhi 
rt*8pect  fof'  hb  old?  tutor/  by  hiakiii^ 
him  diajilain  tirade  of  its  battahona^ 
This  mark  of  •attention  waa  alto*« 
getiier  nncKpcdtod  upon  theigiert  ofi 
the  Doctnr.  He  heard  theCi^nemk 
mentioning  at  table,  to  sonde  person*: 
how  he  had  bestowed  his  duiplarn^ 
ship;  and  he  immediately  asked^if 
it  was  so.  The  General  atlswered;^. 
that  the  appointment  was  made; 
and  added,  with  ^reat  good  htimt>ur> 
that,  as  his  Majesty  had  not  been- 
pleased  to>  pre-occupy  his  services, 
by  makiag  him  one  of  the  Royal 
Chaplains  for  Scotland,  he  felt  it  a* 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
him  one  of  his, 

**  Tlicre 
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There  were  few  people  of  emi* 
fienoe^  in  this  coiantry^  to  whom 
Dr.  Bldir  was  more  indebted  than 
to  the  late  Chief  Baron  Orde.  His 
Lordships  in  his  official  capacity, 
was  a  regular  hearer  of  the  Doctor's 
aermons  while  his  court  sat,  and 
there  was  no  one  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  preacher's  merit.  This 
jnerit>  too^  was  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  when  it  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  vener- 
able judge.  Dr.  Blair's  literary  re* 
putation  was  then  thoroughly  estab« 
fished.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of 
life;  .and  the  unwearied  labour 
which  he  underwent  in  his  closet, 
while  composing  his  Sermons,  was 
Unpaid  by  the  admiration  of  a  dis* 
oemitig  audience. 

"  Im  Chief  Baron  soon  shewed 
bimsdf  none  of  the  inefficient  pa- 
trons, who  amuse  those  they  mean 
to  allow  to  court  their  protection, 
with  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled. 
His  Lordship's  honourable  mind  fdt 
the  obligation  he  had  brought  upon 
Inmself  f   and  his  respect  for  the 
literature  of  the  country  prevented 
him  firom  sporting  with  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  had  then  done  it  ho- 
jMMir,  and  who  promised  to  do  it 
more.    In  private  lile^  he  bestowed 
upon  the  learned  preacher  every 
mark  of  his  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  spoke  ci  his  Sermons  as  affiml* 
ingvahiable  instruction  to -all,  but 
aq>ecudly  to  those  who.  were  deaf 
to  every  thing  not  focosunended  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence.    When  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  Professor- 
abip  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  fpr  Dr.  Blair,    the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  took  an  active 
part  in  giving  offset  to  the  plan. 
His  Lordship  spoke  with  confidence, 
because  he  had  felt  the  enetgy  oi 
those  powers  which  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  should  possess.      To  this 
creditable  testimony  Jua  Majesty's 


ministers  paid  the  attention  it  de- 
aeried  \  and  to  it  the  Doctor  reck- 
oned himself,  in  a  high  degree,  in« 
debted  for  his  success. 

'*  But  the  connection  from  whicli 
Dr.  Blair  derived  most  benefit,  sod 
which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  cul- 
tivate for  the  longest  period,  was 
that  with  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 
As  early  as  xhb  year  173p,  he  had 
dedicated  his  the^is,  "  I)e  hLnda- 
*'  meniU  ei  Obligatkne  Legis  Aa- 
'/  eartf,"  to  his  Lordship's  father. 
then  Lord  Arniston,  and  afterwards 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. This  event,  however,  as  it 
took  place  before  Lord  Melville's 
birth,  and  as  the  Lord  Presideot 
died  when  his  son  was  very  yoaog, 
cannot  be  understood  to  have  bees 
the  foundation  of  that  iriend^ip 
with  which  Dr.  Blair  fi?lt  himself  so 
highly  honoured. 

'*  When  Dr.  Blair  began  to  read 
his  Lectures,  he  was  fortunate  io 
having  hearers  that  could  discover 
their  merit.  Among  them  he  could 
number  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards 
Lord  Melville ;  and;  firom  the  ar- 
dour with  which  his  Lordship  pur* 
sued  his  studies,  his  instructor  ven- 
tured to  predict  tlie  lustre  of  that 
career  which  he  was  destined  to  run. 
An  attachment,  founded  upon  ma- 
tual  esteem^  could, not  fail  to  be 
permanent.  During  a  great  part  of 
his  long  life.  Dr.  Blair  relied  upon 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
never  once  repented  6f  having  dooe 
so.  His  Lordship  also  found  a  cor* 
responding  steadiness  upon  the  part 
of  the  learned  man,  whom  he  mark* 
ed  with  the  most  fiattering  attiio* 
tion,  and  whose  merit  be  believed 
he  could  hardly  over-rate. 

"  The  growing  repuution  of  Dr. 
Blairy  which  soon  extended  beyond 
the  linaits  of  the  British  empire, 
proved  the  disceroment  of  tliat  pa- 
tron.to  whose  munilicence  be  was 
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so  roach  indebted.  Every  favour 
which  he  received  was  multm  dantis 
cum  (aude,  and  it  did  honour  to  the 
hand  that  bestowed  it.  In  the  year 
17S0,  his  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension  of 
200/.  In  procuring  him  this  proof 
of  royal  favour.  Lord  Melville  w^uld 
doubtless  take  an  active  part.  It  is 
said,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  the 
marked  approbation  with  which  her 
Majesty  honoured  his  Sermons,  gave 
kiimediate  success  to  the  request. 
The  high  elegance  of  the  Sermons 
was  often  not  so  apparent  when  they 
were  delivered  by  the  author^  as 
when  they  were  r^  by  others.  In 
bis  manner^  there  was  a  stiffness 
which  eclipsed  their  beauties,  and 
to  which  strangers  could  not  be  re- 
conciled. It  is  reported  that  they 
were  read  to  the  Royal  Family  at 
St.  James's,  by  the  tirst  Karl  of 
Mansfield  ^  and  their  intrinsic  merit 
never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
tiian  when  they  came  from  the 
mouth  of  so  dignified  a  speaker. 

"  From  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try a  few  years  before  Dr.  Blair's 
deaths  lie  appeared  in  a  light,  that 
endeared  him  more  than  ever  to  the 


worthy  and  discerning  part  of  the 
community.  Of  his  ability  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  amiableness  as  a 
man,  he  had  long  given  unequivocal 
proofs ;  but  his  loyalty  as  a  subject, 
and  his  fliithful  attachment  to  the 
British  constitution,  had  till  then  no 
opportunity  of  shewing  themselves. 
The  opinion  of  n  person  of  his  emi-> 
nence  served,  in  sudi  times,  as  a 
guide  to  the  simple.  Many,  who 
could  not  judge  correctly  upon  po- 
titical  subjects,  were  ready  to  be 
directed  by  him,  whose  sentiments 
upon  religious  topics  tiiey  believed 
to  be  unerring.  He  declared  from^ 
his  pulpit,  that  no  man  could  be  a 
good  Christian  tliat  was  a  bad  sub- 
ject. The  opinions  of  those  French 
philosophers,  who  wished  to  destroy 
subordination^  and  to  loosen  the 
restraints  of  law,  he  rejected  with. 
abhorrence.  He  regarded  those 
mea  as  the  authors  of  incalculable 
mischief  to  every  country  upoa 
earthy  as  well  as  to  that  which  un- 
happily gave  them  birth.  He  be- 
held them  as  disturbing  die  peace 
of  the  world,  which,  with  an  in- 
sidious appearance  of  benevolence, 
they  pretended  to  promote." 


LiTERABY  Life  an&  Connections  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Home, 

L«Ro  Kames. 

[Fbom  Lord  Woodhou8eleb*s  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings.] 


*'  T^^R.  HOME,  in  every  period 
Ivp  of  his  life,  was  fond  of 
social  intercourse  5  and,  with  all  his 
anloar  of  study,  and  variety  of  lite- 
rary and  professional  occupations,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
aety,  in  a  numeiDus  and  respectable 
circle  of  acquaintance.  In  his 
earlier  dayi^  the  warmth  of  bis  af- 


fections, a  happy  flow  of  animal 
spirits,  which  disclosed  him  to  enter 
keenly  into  every  innocent  frolic, 
and  a  great  power  of  animated  and 
sprightly  conversation,  made  his  ac- 
quaintance be  eagerly  courted  by 
the  gay  young  men  of  feshion,  who 
acquired  some  consequence  in  their 
own  esteem,  from  being  the  friends 
and  companions  of  a  man  of  science 

and 
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and  *  philfMopher.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  the  beneficial  effect  of  such  a 
pattern  on  the  general  circle  with 
which  he  associated.  But,  on  iiis 
aide,  attachment  and  real  friendship 
were  always  the  result  of  a  discri- 
minating  choice.  His  familiar  com«* 
ponions  were  men  of  talents^  of  wit> 
and  of  polished  manners,  in  whose 
conversation  he  found  a  pleasing  re- 
laxation (rem  the  fatigues  of  study, 
or  the  irkso'meness  of  professional 
labour  5  and  whose  congenial  minds 
fitted  them  at  once  to  relish  and 
improve  the  enjoymenu  of  the  so« 
eial  hour. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  <a«  we 
of  the  present  age  have  heard  firom 
our  fathers^  the  fashionable  circles 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis  were 
adorned  by  a  class  of  men  now  un- 
Imowu  and  utterly  extinct}  or 
whom*  if  their  successors  in  the 
world  of  fashion  had  ever  heard  of» 
they  seemed  iU  least  to  have  no  da* 
aire  to  revive,  or  ambition  to  emu- 
late; men  who,  under  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  beaiu,  or fin€  ^eiw 
ilemen,  united  an  extensive  know*' 
ledge  of  literature,  and  a  caltivated 
taste,  to  the  utmost  elegance  of 
manners,  of  dress,  and  of  accom- 
plishments ;  men  wlK>se  title  to  be 
leaders  of  the  mode  wa^  founded  on 
an  acknowledged  superiority,  both 
in. exterior  graces  and  in  mental  en- 
dowments. Such  men  were  Co- 
lonel Forrester,  author  of  a  valuable 
little  tract,  entitled  The  Polke  Pkh- 
losophetf  and  of  whom  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  emphatically  said, 

«  He  was  himeclf  Tte  Oreat  Mitcht  drew;' 

Lord  Binniiig*  who  wrote  some  of 
the  most  tender  and  elegant  of  the 
Scottish  songs;  Hamilton  of  fian- 
gour,  wliose  poetical  merits  have 
deservedly  assigned  htm  a  place 
fimong  the  British  Classics ;  and  the 
Club  of  Wita  wbo  fiKquented  Sit 


four's  Cofiee^ouse  (the  minialnrs 
of  Will's  or  Button's),  in  theesrliet 

Kof  the  eighteenth  cemury. 
se  wete  the  fiivoorite  com* 
panions  of  Mr.  Home ;  and  with 
some  of  them,  as  appears  from  his 
correspondence  yet  preserred,  hs 
seems  to  have  maintained  the  strict- 
est friendship,  and  to  have  indulged 
in  the  most  intimate  communicatioo 
of  sentiments  and  opinions.  I  know 
not  precisely  at  what  period  his  sc- 
quaintance  commenced  with  Co- 
lonel Forrester,  bat  I  find,  amidst 
the  correspJndence  I  have  mentioQ- 
ed  (and  trom  which  1  shall  occi* 
sionally  draw  some  valuable  male* 
rials  for  these  meoEKiirs),  a  letter 
(without  a  date,  but  which  I  con- 
jecture to  have  been  written  between 
1730  and  1735),  from  which  Ishill 
make  an  extract,  trusting  that  mr 
reader  wilt  not  be  displeased  to  see 
what  were  the  topics  which  t^ 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  Scot* 
tish  men  offankion^ 

Mr.  Forrester  to  Mr.  Home. 

'  My  dear  Home,  I  hqpe,  will  ne 
longer  doubt  of  his  entire  commaai 
of  Forrester,  when,  to  obey  him,  I 
quit  tlie  alacrity  of  the  petii-rMitn 
tor  the  plileguiatic  panegyric  oft 
Dutchman.  I  shall  send  you  an 
elaborate  poem  to  prefix  to  the 
Opera  Ifondana,  and  which  I  &bill 
conclude  with  a  saying  firom  ApoUo 
himself: 

Quid  fatigas  teque  nosquc  ?  Homio  pra* 

coDium 
Maxhnum  ett  fkvere  Itngub  ace  lofoi  di 

Homio; 
Qttippe  ut  hie,  €i  illsb  ct  itt*  cwca 

dizaiiti 
Homium  laudare   nemo  qtiinnt  dm 

Hoaius. 

<  My  dear  Homo  baa  nglA^ 
piicbedon  the  moat  fiagiaatpiaoe 
of  prudery  that  u  to  be  met  with  jn 
aUalioryt  aodlam  tnihr  aoipriied 

dut 
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that  we  should  ever  have  instanced  \ng  you  wilh  these  letters*   than 

Lucretia  as  the  mockl  of  ciiastity,  Burlington   coiild  in   sending  you 

whom  -you  have  made  appear  so  originals  of  Raphael.     But  judge 

very  a  prude,  since  she  gave   the  yourself,  and  return  ihem  by  the 

reality  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  first  opportunity  5  for  I  am  not  yet 

it.    She  has  been,  I  suppose,  of  certain  whether  I  can  come  your 

opinion  with  some  of  our  moderns,  way.     If  I  can,  you  may  be  sure  I 

who  say  reputation  is  the  soul  of  will ;  since  I  should  lay  m  pleasure 

virtue  j  and  indeed,  like  the  soul,  I  enough  with  you  to  entertain  me  alt 

believe  it  often  lives  when  the  body's  the  rest  of  my  journey.     I  blotted 

dead !    If  this  was  her  notion,  she  out  the  names  in  the  letters ;  and 

would  be  acquitted  by  the  Christian  may  mine  be  so  served  in  the  Book 

system,  which  teaches  the  sacrifice  of  Life,  if  I  don't  wish  you  hap- 

of  the  body  for  the  preser\'ation  of  pin^s,  as  1  do  that  of 

the  800I.  ',Jambs  FoaaESTHA.' 

'  Your  other  disquisition,  I  be- 
lieve, may  lead  you  fiirtber  back  j  **  With  the  elegant  and  accora- 
and  I  am  apprehensive  you  will  find  plished  William  tomilton  of  Ban^ 
coquetry  to  have  been  one  of  the  gour,  whose  amiable  mannera  were 
first  things  discovered,  even  in  the  long  remembered  widi  the  tender«i 
firit  of  women,  for  I  think  the  sur-  est  recollection  by  all  who  knew 
prise.  Eve  shews  upon  seeing  herself  him,  Mr.  Home  lived  in  the  closest 
reflected  in  tlie  watery  mirror  has  a  habits  of  friendship.  The  writer  of 
suong  dash  of  the  coquet :  these  memoirs  has  heard  him  dwell 

As  1  bent  down  to  look,  jutt  opporite.  with  delight  on  the  scenes  of  their 

A  Aapo within  the  watVy  ^leam  appeared,  youthful  days  j  and  he  has  to  regret. 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  •carted  back ;  that  many  an  anecdote  to  which,  he 

It  started  baok;— but  picas'd  I  tooa  re-  listened  with  pleasure,  was  not  com- 

m     »!i'"5*^^'     J  .    ^      -.k  mitted  to  a  better  record  than  a 

Pleasd,  It  returned  as  soon,  With  answer-  ^^1                                  tT   ^     . 

ing  looks  treacherous  memoiy.      Hamdton'a 

Of  sympathy  and  love. ■    ■  miod  is  pictured  in  his  verses  :  they 

are  the  easy  and  careless  efiusions  of 

But  as  I  can  say  nothing  new  to  an  el^ant  fancy  and  a  chastened, 

you  od  any  subject  you  have  thought  taste  i  and  the  sentiments  they  con* 

of,  I  shall  quit  the  prude  and  the  vey  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  a 

coquet^  to  etitertain  you  with  a  per*  tender  and  susceptible  heart,  which 

soo  who,  without  the  smallest  ten*  perpetually  owned  the  dominion  of 

cleacy  to  either  of  these  characters,  soiue  favourite  miatress,  but  \riiQS8' 

iiaa  ever  been  successful  in  what  passion  generally  evaporated  iasoiigji 

they  both  aim  at,  and  whilst  she  is*  and  made  no  serk>us  or  permanent 

in  reality  the  best  of  women,  is  un-  impression. '  His  poems  had  an  ad« 

designedly  the  wish  of  every  man*  ditional  cbarm  to  his  cotemporaries, 

I  seod  you  her  last  letter  to  me,  fron^  being,  commonly  addressed  to 

with  one  a)so  from  the  lady  w1k>  is  his  familiar  friends  of  eitlter  sex.  by 

the  channel  of  our  correspondence,  name.    There  are  few  minds  in« 

1  hope  they  will  ananse  you,  asd  1  sensible  to  the  soothing  flattery  of  ar 

am  aura  they  would  giva  you  plea**  poet's  record.    I  question  whethet 

svce,  did  yon  Itnow  the  pleasura  his  friend    Home  was  ever  oiore 

they  gave  your  huaihle  servant.    |  highly  gratified  by  the  applause  h« 

«h^w  a  ^eater  coDfideooe  ki  truaU  gained  m  hift  tateots  on  the  auc^ea^ 

of 
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a£  a  legal  argument^  than  by  the 
elegant  Tines  addressed  by  Hamilton^ 
To  H.  //.  in  the  Assembly. 

*  While  croWD*d  with  radiant  charms  di- 
ving, 
Unnumber'd  beauties  round  thee  shine. 
When  Ertkine  leads  her  happy  man. 
And  Johnston  shakes  the  nutt'ring  fan ; 
When  beauteous  Pringle  shines  confest, 
And  gently  heaves  her  swelling  breast. 
Her  raptur'd  partner  still  at  gaze 
PofMitng  thro*  each  winding  maze  ; 
Stj,  Harry,  canst  thou  keep  secure 
'IChy  heart,  from  conquering  Beauty's 
power  V  &C. 

'^  Hamilton's  letters  are,  like  his 
verses,  the  transcript  of  his  feelings. 
Mr.  Home  hid  sent  him  a  few  re- 
marks on  Horace;  of  the  same 
tenor^  as  it  would  seem,  with  those 
observations  which^  many  years  af- 
terwards, be  gave  to  the  world  in 
his  Elements  of  Criticism.  In  a 
letter,  dated  September,  1738,  to 
Mr.  Home,  then  passing  the  autumn 
vacation  at  Karnes^  Hamilton  writes 
thus : 

*  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion 
with  respect  to  yourob8er\'ations  on 
Horace :  he  certainly  wanders  from 
bis  text ;  bat  still  tliey  are  the  wan* 
deringB  of  Horace.  *'  Why  we  are 
iiever  contented  with  our  lot,  but 
still  envy  the  condition  of  others/' 
was  a  noble  subject;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  he  had  adorned  it,  as 
well  as  be  could,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, satisfied,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been,  with  his  own  pursuits, 
and  the  fame  they  had  acquired  him* 
Let  me  put  Horace's  question  to 
myself :  Why  don*t  I  acquiesce  in 
the  determination  of  Heaven,  to 
which  I  have  myself  so  much  con- 
tributed?  Why  dou't  1  rest  con- 
tented  with  that,  snuill  perhaps  in- 
deed, but  sincere  portion  of  hap- 
piness tumished  by  my  poetry,  and 
a  few  kind  friends  ?  Why  concern 
myself  to  please  Jeanie  Stewart,  or 


vex  myself  about  that  happier  man 
to  whom  the  lottery  of  liie  may 
have  assigned  her  ?  Qui  fiip  Mm* 
cdmas,  qui  fit  ?  Wbeoce  comes  it  ? 
Alas,  whence  indeed  ? 

'  Too  long  by  loTe,a  waiid*rii^^i!re,flissled* 
My  better  cuys  in  vain  deimioo  fled  ; 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  withdrvir. 
And  beauty  blest  the  nunutcs  as  they  flew. 
Those  hours  consum'd  in  joy,  but  KMt  to 

fame, 
With  blushes  I    review,  but  dare  not 

blame; 
A  fiuilt  iriiich  easy  pardon  nugfat  receive. 
Did  lovers  jud^,or  could  the  wise  forpTt! 
Qut  now  to  wisdom's  healing  springs!  fly. 
And  dtink  obliTion  of  each  channful  eye; 
To  love  revolted,  quit  each  pleasing  care. 
Whatever  was  witty,  or  whace'er  was  fair. 


'  Your's,  &c' 

"  To  seek  the  aid  of  wisdom  ibr 
the  cure  of  love,  is  no  doubt  a  fHH* 
dent  resolution  j  but  here  the  qixs- 
tlon  may  be  put  (as  of  Glendowcr's 
spirits),  will  wisdom  come  when 
the  lover  calls  fdr  her  ?  His  firiend 
Home,  who  had  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  saw  a  better 
cure  for  a  frivolous  and  idle  passion. 
The  lady  mentioned  in  the  letter 
above  quoted  had  complained  to  Mr. 
Home,  that  she  was  teased  with 
Hamilton's  dangling  attentions, 
which  she  was  convinced  had  do 
serious  aim,  and  hinted  an  earnest 
wish  to  cet  rid  of  him :  '  You  are 
his  friend,*  said  she ;  'tell  him  be 
exposes  both  himself  and  me  to  the 
ridicule  of  our  acquaintance/— 
*  No,  Madam,*  said  Mr.  Home, 
'  you  shall  accomplish  his  onre  your- 
self, and  by  tlie  simplest  method : 
dance  with  him  at  to-night  s  assem- 
bly, and  shew  him  every  mark  of 
your  kindness,  as  if  you  believed 
his  passion  aincere,  and  had  re* 
solved  to  favour  his  suit ;  take  my 
word  for  it,  you'll  hear  no  more  oi 
him.'  The  lady  adopted  the  cowi* 
sel,  and  the  success  of  Che  experi* 
aaent  wu  aomplete. 
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^'  It  appears  from  Hamilton's 
letters,  that  he  commuDicated  his 
poems  to  his  friends  for  their  cri- 
tical remarks,  and  was  easily  in- 
duced to  alter  or  amend  tliem  by 
their  advice.  He  had  sent  the  piece 
entitled  ConUmplaiion,  one  of  the 
roost  laboured  of  his  productions,  to 
IVIr.  Home,  who  suggested  some 
alterations.  In  a  letter  from  Ha- 
milton, in  July  1739,  he  says,  '  I 
have  made  the  corrections  on  the 
moral  part  of  Contemplation,  and  in 
a  post  will  send  it  to  Will.  Craw- 
fonl,  who  has  the  rest,  and  will 
transmit  it  to  you.  I  shall  write  to 
him  fully  on  the  subject.*  It  is 
pleasing  to  remark,  that  the  Will. 
Crawford  here  mentioned  was  the 
xiuthor  of  the  beautiful  pastoral  bal- 
lad of  Tweediide,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  its  charming  melody,  will 
probably  live  as  long  as  the  language 
is  understood. 

'^  Hamilton    may   be  reckoned 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Scotch 
poets  who  wrote  English  verse  with 
propriety  and  taste,  and  with  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  poetic 
spirit.    Thomson,  Mallet,  and  he, 
were  cotenmoraries.  The  preceding 
writers  of  £nglish  veise  among  the 
Scotch  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
name  of  poets.    A  very  indifferent 
collection  of  English  verses,  undek* 
the  title  of  The  Edinburgh  MisceU 
lany,  was  published  in  1 72O,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  Thomson  and  Mallet, 
and  in  particular  a  piece  by  the  for 
mer.  Of  a  Country  Life,  by  a  Stu- 
dent  in  the  University,  in  which  it 
is  curious  to  mark  the  hand  of  the 
author  of  The  Seasons,  and  to  trace 
in  some  faint  degree,  the  rudiments 
of  that  immortal  poem .    In  this  col- 
lection are   a   few    small    pieces, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hailes,  1  am  led  to  believe  were 


written  by  Mr.  H6n[ie  :  they  are  of 
no  considerable  merit ;  and  their  au- 
thor, as  Lord  Hailes  properly  re- 
marked, *  had  the  good  sense  very 
soon  to  perceive  that  poetry  was  not 
his  fort* 

"  Among  the  early  friends  of  Mr. 
Home,  were  some  men  whose  ta- 
lents, of  a  superior  order  and  graver 
cast,  fitted  them  to  discharge  with 
honour  the  most  important  duties  in 
the  state,  or  have  ranked  them  high 
in  the  annals  of  literature.  The  late 
Earl  of  Findlater,  then  Lord  Desk- 
foord,  whose  benevolent  mind  and, 
tnily  patriotic  spirit  were  indefati- 
gably  exerted  in  every  scheme  which 
had  for  its  end  the  improvement  of 
his  country,  was  assiduous  in  court- 
ing a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Home,  on  various  topics  of  politics, 
national  economy,  and  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  many  letters  from  tliat 
nobleman  are  yet  preserved,  which 
reflect  the  highest  honour  both 
on  the  qualities  of  his  head  and 
heart. 

"  With  the  late  Mr.  Oswald  of 
Dunikeir,  whose  great  knowledge 
of  political  economy  rendered  hia 
one  of  the  most  useful,  as  his  disin- 
terest^ patriotism,  one  of  the  most 
resectable  of  the  Scottish  members, 
during  the  many  years  he  sat  in  par- 
liament, Mr.  Home  was  connected, 
by  the  closest  bond  of  friendship. 
It  was  Oswald's  custom  to  write  19 
his  friend  Home  on  the  daily  <busi- 
ness  that  occurred  in  parliament, 
and  to  consult  with  him  on  any  point 
of  difficulty  on  which  his  mind  was 
undecided.  I  shall  insert  liere  a  few 
of  these  letters,  which,  while  they 
are  strongly  cliaracteristic  of  the 
writer,  are  interesting,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  and  the  i>erson.s  whom  they 
mention. 

From 
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fjrom  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

'  Loodon,  Uth  Dec.  1741; 

<  Dear  Harry, 
'  According  to  die  promise  in  my 
,  last,  I  would  have  sent  you  the 
Seixmd  Night  of  the  Camplaint, 
though  i  don*t  think  it  so  good  as 
the  first ',  but  I  understand  Sir  Hugh 
has  sent  it  to  Willy  Hamilton,  and 
by  this  time  you  must  have  seen  it. 
It  b  the  only  tolerable  new  thing 
that  has  appeared  this  winter,  except 
in  pc^itics  $  in  which  the  Case  of  the 
Hanocer  Troops,  by  Lord  M-  t, 
snd  Miscellaneous  Though tn,  by  Lord 
Harvey,  are  both  esteemed.  It  you 
have  them  not  in  Edinburgh,  let 
me  know,  and  I  will  send  you  them. 
Since  my  last,  the  most  important 
{>oint  of  this  session'  has  been  pretty 
fully  discussed,  and  is  this  night  en- 
tirely determined :  1  mean  that  of 
the  16,000  Hanoverians  taken  into 
British  pay.  The  ministry  endea<- 
voured  to  shew,  that  this  measure 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
advice  given  last  year  to  the  crown^ 
of  assisting  the  queen  of  Hungary  | 
that  it  was  become  a  necessary  mea* 
sure,  i>y  the  sending  abroad  of 
16,000  British  troops;  and  that 
Hanover  troops,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, were  the  most  expe* 
dient.  They  were  opposed  on  each 
of  these  points.'  [Here  follows  a 
detailed  account  of  the  debate.] — 
*  This  question  has  been  agitated  in 
three  dUFerent  debates.  On  the 
first  day,  Murray  was  introduced  to 
support  the  court,  which  he  did  in  a 
set  speech^  extremely  methodical, 
with  great  perspicuity,  and  very  fine 
colouring.  He  was  replied  to  by 
Pitt,  who,  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  laying  hold  of  the  weakest 
parts  of  his  speech,  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  expression,  and  in  the 
mo&c  manly  stylo  I  ever  witnessed^ 


turned  almost  all  his  colours  gainst 
him.  Murray  had  laid  a  good  deal 
of  stress  on  exposing  the  inconsist- 
ency of  advising  one  thing  the  one 
year,  and  the  next  abusing  it,  merely 
through  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Pitt 
show^  how  the  object  was  varied, 
but  varied  by  the  ministers;  and 
then  turned  evety  aipiment  Murray 
had  employed  against  himself.  The 
one  spoke  like  a  pleader,  and  could 
not  divest  himself  of  a  certain  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  employed 
by  others.  The  other  spoke  like  a 
gentleman,  like  a  statesman,  who 
telt  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the 
strongest  desire  of  conveying  that 
feeling  to  others,  for  their  own  in- 
terest, and  that  of  their  counin'. 
Murray  gains  your  attention  by  the 
perspicuity  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  el^ance  of  his  diction.  Pitt 
commands  your  attention  and  re* 
spect,  bv  tl)e  nobleness,  the  great* 
ness  of  nts  sentiatients,  the  strength 
and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  certainty  you  are  in  of  his  alwajs 
rinng  to  a  greater  elevation  bodi  d 
thought  and  a^Ie ;  for  this  talent 
he  possesses  beyond  any  speaker  I 
ever  heard,  of  never  hltmg,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  hi* 
speech^  either  in  thought  or  in  ex- 

Eression.  And,  as  this  sesnon  he 
as  begun  to  speak  like  a  man  of 
business,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  or  rsAer  at 
present  is  allowed  to  make  as  great 
an  appearance  as  ever  man  did  iQ 
that  house.  Murray  has  not  spoken 
since^  on  the  other  two  debates, 
where  his  rival  carried  all  before 
him,  being  very  unequally  mkcbed 
with  Pelham,  Young,  and  Winning- 
ton.  I  dare  sav  you  will  scarce  be 
able  to  read  tfiis  scrawl,  which  J 
have  dra^^Tj  lo  an  imnieasorable 
length,  from  the  difficulty  1  6nd  ifl 

having  done,  when  Ktt  is  the  sob- 

ie*:t  i 
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ject;  for  I  think  Mm  sincerely 
tbe  most  finished  character  I  ever 
knew/ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

'.24th  Dec.  i74l. 

'  Dear  Harry, 
•  I  received  your  letter  and  opi- 
nioQ,  which  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure.  It  corresponds  with  my 
own  notion,  and  may,  I  hope,  be 
useful  to  my  friend  Sir  Hugh  3  for 
I  shall  now  be  able  to  assert  with 
confidence,  if  necessary,  what  I 
most  otherwise  have  urged  with  the 
utmost  diffidence.  You  will  see  by 
the  printed  votes,  that  the  West- 
minster election  has  been  declared 
void }  I  dare  assure  you,  if  you  will 
trust  my  opinion,  with  the  greatest 
justice.  The  high  bailiff,  who  is 
the  returning  officer,  closed  the  poll, 
by  shutting  up  the  books,  on  pre- 
tence of  a  riot,  when  several  voters 
present  were  demanding  to  poll ; 
and  afterwards,  on  pretence  of  the 
aam?  riot,  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
called  in,  in  whose  presence  the  de- 
claration of  the  poll  was  made.  The 
point  in  debate,  you  will  see,  was, 
whether  the  poll  was  legally  shut  or 
not.  if  legally  closed,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
aaid  to  have  infiuenced  the  election. 
If  not  legally  closifd,  it  was  an  act 
of  violence,  which  the  military  force 
was  called  in  to  support.  It  was 
urged  on  the  court  side,  that  the 
poU  is  over  when  the  books  are  shut 
by  the  proper  officer,  and  that  this 
was  not  done  till  the  crier  had  made 
three  proclamations;  but  by  their 
own  evidence,  it  appeared  that  only 
five  minutes  liad  intervened  between 
each  proclamation,  so  that  the  in- 
terval of  ten  minutes  had  frustrated 
many  of  their  votes  who  had  a  right 
to  pdlL  You  will  easily  see  that 
this    acgUQient  tuight   have   been 


turned  against  them.  An  injustict 
done  under  form  of  law  is  more  Inrv* 
patiently  suffered  than  an  act  of 
violence.  So  says  Thucydides.  It 
is  in  reality  more  unjust,  for  it  is  an 
insult  on  a  man's  understanding,  as 
well  as  on  his  right.  This  maxim 
might  have  been  cqnfirmed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  from  the  English 
history.  What  was  it  that  lo  t  King 
Charles  his  head  ?  \Vh:U,  King 
James  his  cn)wn  and  glory?  It 
was  not  that  the  one  raised  money 
without  law,  and  that  the  other  sus* 
pended  the  penal  statutes  3  but  that 
both  those  unhappy  princes  procured 
judgments  in  their  favour,  by  the 
courts  of  Westminster.  These  to- 
pics came  into  my  head  during  tii* 
debate ;  but  it  was  late  before  the 
counsel  had  done.  The  house  called 
for  a  division ;  and  even  the  ablest 
speakers  were  heard  with  impatience. 
So  I  chose  to  be  silent,  rather  thaa 
from  any  reluctancy  to  speak.  The 
vote  was  carried  against  tbe  couit» 
by  220  against  21 6.  Never  was  a  case 
better  opened,  nor  a  reply  made  in 
a  stronger  manner,  than  was  done 
by  Murray  in  this  case.  The  man 
is  a  miracle.  No  argument  was 
missed ;  none  urged  but  witli  the  ^ 
greatest  precision  :  no  circumstiiice 
omitted  which  could  create  an  im- 
pression ;  none  thrown  in,  but  with 
the  greatest  propriety  that  judgment 
could  suggest,  or  ^acy  improve. 
The  courtiers  are  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation 5  the  patriots  indexible. 
What  the  h9'.idays  will  produce  is 
left  to  fate.     Your's, 

*  Jambs  Oswald.' 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home« 

— '  Since  my  last,  v^e  have 
had  nothing  before  us  but  question* 
concerning  elections  $  )ret  these 
have  produced  both  debates  and  di« 
visions,  which  to  us  have  appeared 
of  some  importance.      The    first 

question 
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question  was  concerning  a  borough 
election  in  Cornwalh  Tne  court 
party  quoted  precedents:  five  of 
.  these  were  from  Scotland,  and  not 
quite  well  understood  by  either  side, 
at  least  by  the  managers;  so  I 
thought  1  had  a  lucky  enough  op* 
portunity  of  mixing  in  the  debate  ; 
and  one  of  the  precedents  being  from 
Dvsart,  ^was  a  suflicient  excuse  'for 
my  intrusion.  I  endeavoured  to  set 
the  precedents  in  what  I  thought 
their  proper  light,  and  was  heard 
with  attention  i  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  indulgence  which  the  house  al- 
ways has  for  young  speakers.  What 
I  said  seemed  to  hit  the  poiiit,  and 
-was  very  well  received.  No  prece- 
dent  was  urged  aftp n^^ards ;  and  the 
aiguments,  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  were  certainly  the  weakest. 
I  have  got  some  small  degree  of  re- 
putation, which  Tm  afiraid  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  for  me  to 
maintain ;  for  you  will  plainly  ob- 
serve by  the  account  I  have  given 
yon,  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  sort  of  lucky  hit 
— ^partly  perhaps  to  this,  that  some 
value  is  generally  put  upon  what 
comes  from  a  quarter  whence  it  is 
least  expected.* 


from  the  youngest  speaken ;  espe* 
cially  if  drawn  from  English  hi»- 
tory,  or  if  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tion. These  topics  are  so  famiUar, 
and  yet  so  interesting,  that  tbey  al- 
ways  strike,  and  are  never  beard 
without  pleasure.  A  youi^  man. 
who  shews  but  a  very  small  know- 
ledge on  these  subjects,  is  almost 
adored.  Flowers  of  rhetoric,  espe- 
cially in  style  and  expression,  are  a 
good  deal  more  dangerous;  and  I 
could  name  several,  whom  their  at> 
tachment  to  this  sort  of  speaking 
has  absolutely  spoilt ;  for  oroament 
without  matter  is  of  all  things  I 
know  die  most  disg^ting.  And  I 
look  upon  attempts  of  this  kind  a$ 
the  more  foolish,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced whoever  makes  it  a  ruk 
never  to  speak  without  a  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  must  by  degrees  ac- 
quire as  much  of  rhetoric  and  orna- 
ment as  is  necessary ;  and  am  sa- 
tisfied, that  what  leads  into  tbe 
other  preposterous  method  is  roeic 
laziness  and  aversion  to  bosioes. 
But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  tbe 
surest  way  of  becoming  remarkable 
here  is  certainly  application  to  bu- 
siness, for  whoever  understand)  it 
must  make  a  figure.* 


Prom  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home.        ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'-  ^'^' 


'  7th  January,  1742. 

'  Dear  Harry, 
*  Your  last  letter  gives  me  the 
strongest  testimony  of  tliat  lively 
friendship  which  I  shall  ever  esteem 
as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  I 
ever  enjoyed  in  life.  The  concern 
you  express  for  any  false  step  I  may 
fall  into,  will,  I  believe,  be  one  of 
tbe  strongest  motives  I  c;in  possibly 
have  to  be  upon  my  guard.  Your 
opinion  as  to  general  reflections  is 
certainly  just;  yet  if  short,  and 
sparingly  used,  1  observe  they  meet 
with  very  great  approbation,  even 


<  4th  February,  1/42. 
—  '  I  wrote  you  last  pwt,  tlui 
parties  were  in  some  measure  taa^ 
to  a  crisis,  and  that  we  were  in  es- 
pectation  of  a  debate  upon  the  m^' 
plies,  which  would  probably  iieter* 
mine  the  dispute  about  power.  The 
afiair  is  now  over.  Sir  Robert,  on 
the  night  of  our  division  upon  the 
Chippenham  election,  divested  iuoi' 
self  of  all  his  employments^  and 
the  ficxt  day,  the  king,  coming  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  signitied  hisplfs- 
sure  that  the  two  houses  shouki  ad- 
journ for  a  fortnight.  Tbe  inteo- 
tion  of  this  wa^to  give  his  oiajesiy 

time 
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time  to  choose  his  new  ministry. 
You  may  guess  what  a  scramble 
there  is  like  to  be  about  places,  &c. 
Perhaps  our  new  ministry  may  con- 
tinue honest  men  even  after  they 
get  power :  but  I  would  not  have 
the  safety  "of  my  country  depend 
upon  a  chance ;  and  such  a  virtuous 
ministry  is,  and  always  mast  be/ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

•(5th  March,  >742. 
— '  As  to  the  two   different 
plans  of  administration^  though  I 
am  a  profest  sceptic  as  to  political 
events,  yet,  I  don't  know  how,  I 
have  become  a  sort  of  dogmatist  in 
favour  of  the    broad    bottom  3    it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  proper 
plan  of 'settling  both  the  constitu- 
tion and  administration  on  a  solid 
and  fonpidable  foundation ;  and  as 
to  the  reverse,  I  always  abhorred  it, 
because  1  saw  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  carried  on  by  a  much 
wider  system  of  corruption  than  that 
employed  by  the  last  administration. 
But  this  you  will  say,    though  it 
might  be  a  good  reason  enough  for 
not  approving  it,*  yet  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  quite  so  good  to  infer  its 
'.vant  of  success.      Corruption  is  at 
all  times  a  p6werful  engine  -,  but 
how  much  more  powerfiil  must  it 
prove,  when  it  is  to  be  employed 
l)>  the  ablest;  and  the  scheme  for 
which  it  is  to  be  employed  is,  from 
a  strange  fetality,  to  be  patronized 
by  tlie  honestest  and  most  disinter- 
i  ^ted  men   in   the  nation  ?      Yet, 
notwithstanding  of  these  apparent 
tlifficulties,  I  continued  firm  to  my 
<"'pinionj  and  the  nanrow  bottom, 
ill  my  judgment,  remained  still  both 
:i  wicked  and  impracticable  plan. 
Vou  will  remember  how  your  friend 
David  Hume  and  you  used  to  laugh 
ui  a  most  sublime  declamation  I  one 
riight  made,  after  a  drunken  ex|)e- 
dition^to  Cupar,  on  the  impotency 
I8O7. 


of  corruption  in  certain  circum- 
stances 'f  how  I  maintained,  that  oa 
certain  occasions  men  felt,  or  seem- 
ed to  feel  a  certain  dignity  in  them- 
selves, which  made  them  disdain  to 
act  on  sordid  motives ;  and  how  I 
imagined  it  to  be  extremely  pos- 
sible in  such  situations,  that  even 
the  lowest  of  men  might  becomo 
superior  to  the  .highest  temptations. 
What  those  circumstances,  occa- 
sions, and  situations  are,  I  feel  much 
better  than  I  can  express.  The 
cause  of  this  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  determine;  but  the  phe* 
nomenon  is  certain  3  and  in  some 
such  circumstances  or  situation  the 
generality  of  a  great  assembly  were, 
I  think,  obviously,  lately  j  and  are, 
in  my  opinion^  in  some  degree  still/ 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home.' 

'  Dear  Harry, 
*  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  me,  than  either  to  recommend 
our  friend  Hume  or  his  book.  la 
either  of  tliese  cases,  the  person 
who  recommends  does  himself,  ia 
my  opinion,  an  honour,  as  he  be- 
comes, in  some  degree,  a  sharer  of 
that  merit  which  is  in  both.  But 
you  cannot  imagine  what  a  difficult 
matter  it  is  here  at  present  to  fix 
any  man's  attention,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, upon  any  abstract  subject. 
Such  is  the  general  indolence  of 
mind,  that  one  flashy,  lively  thing, 
whether  in  thought  or  expression, 
tliough  in  die  midst  of  trash,  is 
more  greedily  swallowed  tlian  the 
most  elegant  piece  of  reasonujg. 
However,  there  are  some  of  the 
young  people  about  the  prince  who- 
seem  to  have  a  good  taste.  I  go  to 
no  court  myself;  but,  as  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  tliese 
gentlemen,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
excite  their  curiosity,  and  shall  af- 
terwards let  you  know  their  senti* 
ments.  I  met  yesterday  in  a  book- 
G  sellt'T** 
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seller*s  shop  wttli  three  new  parts  of 
Alarianne,  which  I  don*t  know  if 
you  have  yet  got  at  Edinburgh.  If 
iiotj.  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send 
you  tliem  down.  A  ninth  part  came 
out  some  time  ago,  but  was  spu- 
rious. The  others,  I  fancy,  are  by 
your  friend  Marivaux.  The  pic- 
tures I  think  are  entirely  in  his 
style>  and  the  retlections  both  na- 
tural and  delicate.  I  will  no  further 
anticipate  your  pleasure  in  reading 
them.' 

From  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr.  Home. 

'  April,  1742. 
— '  You  write  me,  that  it  is 
said  in  Scotland  I  absented  myself 
on  tlie  triennial  bill.  It  is  true,  I 
did  so }  for  1  thought  it  an  extreme 
doubtful  point,  so  far  as  from  ihfbr- 
mattOD  I  could  form  any  judgment. 
My  not  having  such  suflicient  infor- 
mation as  I  could  have  wished,  con- 
(iurred  to  confirm  me  in  thinking  it 
most  proper  not  to  give  any  judg- 
infent  upon  it  at  all.  The  nation 
has  now  had  nearly  a  pretty  equal 
trial  of  triennial  and  septennial  par- 
liaments. Neither  of  them  can  be 
called  more  constitutional  than  the 
other.  Whichsoever,  therefore,  by 
experience  may  be  said  to  answer 
best  the  purposes  of  a  representation 
of  the  people,  ought  to  be,  singly 
ffom  that  consideration,  preferred. 
During  triennial  parliaments  there 
was  not  so  much  corruption,  but 
thci-e  \^'a8  more  canvassing  in  elec- 
tions, and  business  was  transacted 
with  cjeater  confusion.  Contro- 
verted  elections  generally  engrosst-d 
the  iirst  session,  and  the  last  was 
deserted  by  all  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go  down  to  support  their  in- 
terests in  the  country.  The  crown 
had  as  great  influence  by  places  and 
jpfTomises  j  and  that  more  money 
was  not  then  employed,  ought  not 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to 


the  di^rence  betwixt  a  triennij 
and  septennial  duration,  as  to  thn 
obvious  cause,  that  corruption  vaf 
not  then  so  general.     In  a  woid,  it 
wiis  doubtful,  I  thought,  whether 
the  triennial  term  would  lessen  cor- 
ruption.    It  was  obvious  it  ^woald 
increase   the  expence,    and  might 
possibly    ruin   country  gentlemeD. 
A    place   bill,    properly  balanced, 
would  have  done  infinite  senice. 
Such  a  bill  would  answer  all  the 
good  purposes  proposed  by  the  tri- 
ennial bill,  and  be  liable  to  noaeof 
its  bad  consequences.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  abstract,  nothing  ap- 
pears more  clear,  than  that  a  (k^ 
people  ought  as  ofteu  as  possible  to 
have  the  liberty  of  changing  theii 
representatives.     But    all   abstiact 
propositions   in  politics  are  to  br 
guarded  against,  since  the  goodot 
the  state,    in  its  present  circcai* 
stance,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  ultiiuaie 
object.     In  short,  there  was  such  i 
variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taifP 
into  that  question,  which  I  bad  net 
full  opportunity  of  considering,  aial 
tlie  question  itself  was  of  such  i^ 
portance,  that  I  thought  it  most  cor* 
sistent  with  my  duty  to  give  » 
judgment  at  all ;   and  this  I  [kt* 
formed  in  as  public  a  manner  as  I 
was  capable  of,  by  making  a  un 
low  bow  to  the  chair,  after  hcano^ 
the  debate  on  both  sides.* 

"  It  were  to  pay  an  ill  comp'J- 
mcnt  to  my  readers,  should  1  »iJ?- 
pose  any  apology  were  necessar)-  w 
the  length  of  the  preceding  exinkn> 
from  a  correspondence  iUustrju^' 
of  a  character  so  truly  rcspectab.c ; 
and  one  who,  in  his  public  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  t'" 
never  he  too  strongly  recommendtw 
as  a  model  of  a  virtuous  and  cc* 
lightened  statesman. 

"  Mr.  Home's  acquaintance  wlii* 
his  namesakej  the  celebrated  Das^ 
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Hiime,  appears  not  to  have  been  of 
a  much  earlier  date  than  1737.  In 
the  latter  part  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Hume  went  to  London  to  publish 
his  first  work^  the  Treatise  of  Ha- 
man  Nature.  In  answer  to  some 
enquiries  relative  to  the  plan  of  that 
work,  he  thus  writes  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Home^  at  Edinburgh  : 

To  Mr.  Henry  Home,  Advocate, 
Edinburgh. 

'  London,  Dec.  2,  1737. 

'  Dear  Sir, 
'  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  sa- 
tisfy your,  curiosity,  by  giving  you 
some  general  notion  of  the  plan 
upon  which  I  proceed.  But  my 
opinions  are  so  new,  and  even  some 
terms  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of, 
that  I  could  not  propose,  by  auy 
abridgment,  to  give  my  system  an 
air  of  likelihood,  or  so  much  as 
make  it  intelligible.  *Tis  a  thing  I 
have  in  vain  attempted  already,  at  a 
gentleman's  request  in  this  place, 
who  thought  it  would  help  htm  to 
comprehend  and  judge  of  my  no- 
tioDs,  if  he  saw  them  all  at  once  be- 
fore him.  I  have  had  a  greater  de- 
sire of  communicating  to  you  the 
p)an  of  the  whole,  that  I  believe  it 
will  hot  appear  in  public  before  the  * 
begimiing  of  next  winter^  for,  be- 
sides that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  it  printed  before  the  rising  of 
tiie  parliament,  I  mast  confess  I  am 
not  ill  pleased  with  a  little  delay, 
that  it  may  appear  with  as  few  im- 
perfections as  possible.  I  have  been 
here  near  three  montlis,  always 
within  a  week  of  agreeing  with  my 
printers  J  and  you  may  imagine  1 
did  not  forget  the  work  itself  during 
that  time,  where  I  began  to  feel 
some  passages  weaker  for  the  style 
and  diction  than  I  could  havewished. 
The  nearness  and  greatness  of  the, 
cvcut  roused  up  my  atteation,  and 


made  me  more  difficult  to  please, 
than  when  I  was  alone  in  perfect 
tranquillity  in  France.  But  here  I 
must  tell  you  one  of  my  foibles.  I 
have  a  great  inclination  to  go  down 
to  Scotland  this  spring  to  see  my 
friends,  and  have  your  advice  con- 
cerning my  philosophical  disco* 
veries,  but  cannot  overcome  a  cer- 
tain shamefacedness  I  have  to  ap- 
pear among  you  at  my  years,  with- 
out having  yet  a  settlement,  or  so 
much  as  attempted  any.  How 
happens  it,  that  we  philosophers 
cannot  as  heartily  despise  the  world, 
as  it  despises  us  ?  I  think  in  my 
conscience  the  contempt  were  as 
well  founded  on  our  side,  as  on  the 
other. 

'  Having  a  frankt  letter,  I  wa$ 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it»  and  ac-- 
cordingly  enclose  some  Reasonings 
concerning  Miracles,  which  I  once 
thought  of  publishing  with  the  rest,  . 
but  which  I  am  afraid  will  give  too 
much  offence,  even  as  the  world  is . 
disposed  at  present.   There  is  some- 
thing in  the  turn  of  thought,  and  a 
good  deal  in  the  turn  of  expression, 
which  will  not  perhaps  appear  so 
proper,  for  want  of  knowing  4h» 
context ;  but  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment you'll  be  judge  of,  as  it  stands. 
Tell  me  your  thoughts  of  it.     Is  not 
the  style  too  diffuse  ?     Though,  as 
that  w^as  a  popular   argument,    I 
have  spread  it  out  much  more  tJian 
the  other  parts  of  the  work.     I  beg 
of  you  to  shew  it  to  nobody,  except 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  pleases  j  and 
let  me  know  at  your  leisure  that  you 
have  received  it,  read  it,  and  burnt 
it.    Your  thoughts  and  mine  agree 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  and  I 
w^ould  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to 
him.   I  am  at  present  castrating  my 
work  ;  that  is,  cutting  off  its  nobler 
parts ;  that  is,  endeavouring  it  shall 
give  as  little   offence   as  possible, 
before  which,  I  could  not  pretend- 
G2  to 
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to  put  it  into  the  Doctor's  hands. 
This  is  a  piece  of  cowardice,  for 
which  I  hlame  myself,  though  I 
believe  none  of  my  friends  will 
blame  me. ,  But  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  an  enthusiast  in  philosophy, 
while  I  was  blaming  other  enthu- 
siasms. If  ever  I  indulge  myself  in 
any,  'twill  be  when  I  tell  that  I  am^ 
dear  Sir,  yours, 

'  DAvre  Hume.' 

« 

*'  In  compliance  with  the  wish 
expressed  in  this  letter,  Mr.  Home 
gave  his  friend  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Butler,  whose  reputation 
as  a  metaphysician  was  then  very 
high.  A -correspondence  with  this 
eminent  man  had  begun  on  Mr. 
Home's  part,  from  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  some  doubts  remo\'ed,  that 
occurred  to  him  when  first  turning 
h)s  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. Those  difficulties,  which 
he  justly  considered  as  of  the  most 
serioiy  importance,  he  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Butler^  with  whom  he 


had  no  previoiis  acquaintaiioe,  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  m^ 
be  allowed  a   personal  interriew, 
which,  notwithstanding  die  distance 
that  separated  them,  he  wtte  willing 
at  his  own  cost  alone  to  accomplish. 
Dr.  Butler  answered  his  letter  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  endea* 
voured  as  far  as  he  coa]d,by  wridng, 
to  satisfy  Mr.  Home's  enqniries,  but 
modestly  declined  a  personal  meet- 
ing, on  the  score  of  his  own  natnral 
diffidence  and  reserve,  his  hehig  un- 
accustomed to  oral  controversy,  and 
his  fear  that  the  cause  of  tmth  might 
thence  suffer  fh>m  the  uittkilfnliieis 
of  its  advocate.    However  to  be 
regretted  that  these  letters  hare  not 
been  preserved  (possibly  from  being 
lent  to  some  of  his   philosophical 
friends),  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  correspondence  was  ^no^  satis* 
factory  to  Mr.  Home,  as  he  retained 
through  life  the  greatest  regard  fcr 
Dr.  Butler,  and«  though  Sfierinf 
from  him  in  some  speculative  points, 
entertained  the  highest  respect  fbr 
his  abilities." 


■  iiiii» 
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LORD  KAMES  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  an  unconmiou  share 
of  good  healthy  and  at  die  very  ad* 
vanced  age  of  eighty -five,  was  free 
firom  any  chronical  disease,  or  even 
fiom  those  symptoms  ut  bodily  in- 
firmity, which  are  the  usu^^utend- 
ants  of  the  dec!  ine  ot  life,  nis  ct  n- 
stitutioiiy  though  never  apparcmiy 
strong,  was  remarkably  sound ; 
and  although  his  manner  of  living 
Was  sociable,  and  at  no  time  repug- 
nant to  moderate  indulgences.  It  had 
^JOf  the  Whole  been  temperate.    The 


practice  of  regufar  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  bis  frequent  joumejs, 
had  happily  counteracted  the  injury 
his  healui  must  otherwise  have  sus- 
tained from  his  habits  of  intense 
study.  His  faculties  were  still  re- 
markably  entire ; .  and  although  t 
slight  failure  of  memory,  and  some 
abatement  of  that  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension for  which  h,e'  was  so 
much  distinguished,  gave  the  6rit 
intimation  of  a  diminished  vlgottr  of 
mind,  he  was  not  onlv  able  to  cod* 
tlime  the  dischai^  of  his  public  da« 

ties, 
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ties,  but  to  relish  the  society  of  his 
iriends,  and  solace  himself  with  hi;» 
usual  literary  occupations. 

"  He  continued  to  enjoy  those 
small  and  select  evening  parties, 
which  usually  met  at  hk  house,  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  summer  sessions, 
without  invitation  ;  where^  froip 
the  agreeable  intermixture  of  the 
guests,  literary  conversation  was 
happily  blendedjwitli  innocent  mirth 
and  plea^ntry.  At  those  meetings, 
it  was  the  envied  privilege  of  a  few 
cf  bis  younger  friends^  to  lind  a 
place ;  and  the  graver  conversation 
of  a  Smith,  a  Blair,  and  a  Fergus^ion, 
was  agreeably  tempered  and  enliven- 
ed by  the  native  wit,  the  splendid 
tbilities,  and  the  engaging  manners 
oi(  a  Cullenj  or  the  sprightly 
fancy,  .  aiKl  whimsical  eccentricity 
of  aBoswell. 

.  "  He  attended  regularly,  even  to 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  the  mcet- 
ii>gs  of  the  PhilosophiciU  Society, 
and  took  an  active  &hare  in  their 
proceedings.  The  plan  of  tlie  for- 
mation of  tlie  Royal  Society  of 
Kdiuburgh  was  at  that  tijone  in  agi- 
tation, and  be  entered  warmly  into 
a  scheme  which  promised  to  pro- 
mote  his  favourite  objects,  the  im- 
provement of  literature  and  iiseiul 
<ieoce.  JJut  the  period  was  now 
at  hand,  which  was  to  close  his 
course  of  virtue  and  beneficence. 

"  In  the  beginningof  the  year  1782, 
when  be  had  now  nearly  completed 
his  8(kh  year,  he  was  seized  with  a 
disorder  of  the  bowels ;  a  complaint 
which,  from  being  attended  with  no 
pain,  gave  hi  in  tor  a  considerable 
time  yery  little  apprehension.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  after  some  mon  t  hs, 
that  though  perhaps  retarded  in  its 
progress,  the  disease  had  not  yielded 
to  medicine  or  regimen^  he  began, 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  to  re- 
gard it  as  likely  to  termmate  fatally, 
^d  that  even  at  no  distant  period. 


Meanwhile,  his  family  and  friends, 
who  saw  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  asual  cheerfulness  and  vivacity, 
and  still  applying  with  ardour  to  his 
accustomed  pursuits,  took  no  alarm ; 
and  the  tender  regard  which  he  felt 
for  Mrs.  Drummond,  prevented  him 
from  imparting  to  her  his  owi)  ap- 
prehensions. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  summer,  bis 
correspondence  wns  frequent  with 
his  much  valued  friend  Dr.  Reid, 
on  various  topics  of  philosophy  ;— 
a  correspondence  which,  notwith- 
standing the  dissimilarity  of  charac^ 
ter  in  many  respects  between  these 
two  eminent  men,  had  now  subsist- 
ed, for  a  long  period  of  years,  with 
the  most  perfect  cordiality  and 
mutual  esteem.  On  this  subject,  I 
am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  a  testi- 
mony most  honourable  to  both  j — a 
leslitnony  tlie  more  valuable,  that  it 
is  the  result,  not  qnly  of  a  discrimi- 
ruling  judgment,  but  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  frieudbbip,  with 
both  the  persons  to  whom  it  relates : 
**  Willi  one  very  dibtinguisbed  clia- 
"  racter,  the  late  Lord  K;unes," 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  *'he  (Dr.  Reid) 
"  lived  in  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
"  tionate  friendship,  not  withstand* 
'^  ing  theavowed  opposition  of  their 
**  sentiments,  on  some  moral  ques« 
*'  tions,  to  which  he  attached  the 
"  greatest  impurtjuce.  -  Both  of 
**  them,  however,  were  the  friends 
"  of  virtue  and  of  mankind  3  and 
*'  both  were  able  to  temper  tlie 
*'  warmth  of  free  discussion,  with 
"  the  fort>earance  and  good  hu- 
''  mour  founded  on  reciprocal  es- 
*'  teem*  No  two  men,  certainly^ 
'*  ever  exhibited  a  more  striking 
'\  contrast  in  their  conversation,  or 
"  in  their  constitutional  tempers :— • 
'*  the  one  slow  and  cautious  in  his 
*'  decisions,  even  on  those  topics 
<' which  he  had  most  diligently 
*'  studied i   resened  and  silent  in 

*'  promis- 
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"  promiMTuous  society ;  and  retain- 
♦*  ing,  after  all  his  literary  eminence, 
"  the  same  simple  and  unassuming 
*'  manners  which  he  brought  from 
*'  his  country  residence ; — ^the  other, 
*^  lively,  rapid,  and  communicative  j 
*'  accustomed  by  his  professional 
*'  pursuits,  to  wield  with  address  the 
"  weapons  of  controversy,  and  not 
•'  averse  to  a  trial  of  his  powers  on 
*f  questions  the  most  foreign  to  his 
"  ordinary  habits  of  inquiry.  But 
*^  these  characteristical  differences, 
"  while  to  their  common  friends 
^'  they  lent  an  additional  charm  to 
*'  the  distinguishing  merits  of  each, 
*'  ser\'ed  only  to  enliven  their  social 
*'  intercourse,  and  to  cement  their 
*'  mutual  attachment." 

"  A  &mily  event  which  took 
place  about  this  time,  gave  Lord 
Kames  the  most  sincere  satisfaction. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  his  only 
ison,  Mr.Drummond-Home,  to  Miss 
Jardine,  daughter  of  an  old  and  va- 
lued friend,  the  Reverend  John 
Jardine,  D.  D.  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  the  only  cir- 
cumstance wanting  to  his  domestic 
felicity,  and  that  of  his  excellent 
spouse.  It  had  been  long  and  ear- 
nestly wished  for  by  both  -,  and  no 
connexion  which  their  son  could 
form,  could  be  more  entirely  ap- 
proved ;  as  tliey  saw  in  that  union 
the  prospect  of  all  the  happiness  that 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  a  wife  can 
ensure  to  her  husband. 

"  During  the  summer  term  of 
1782,  Lord  Kames  gave  the  most 
regular  attendance  on  his  official 
duty  in  the  courts  of  Session  and 
Justiciary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  went,  as  usual,  with  his  fami- 
ly to  Blair-Drummond.  As  his  de- 
cline was  now  too  visible,  Mrs. 
Drummond  became  solicitons  to 
prevail  with  him  to  excuse  himself 
from  attending  the  autumn  circuit ; 
but  no  intreaty  to  tliat  purpose  was 


of  any  avail :  "  It  is  very  possible," 
said  he  to  his  daughter-in-bw, 
'^  that  this  journey  may  shorten  mj 
"  life  a  little  space  ;  but  what  then  ? 
*'  have  I  not  lived  long  enough  r " 

'*  On  his  return  from  the  circuit, 
his  strength  decreased  daily,  and  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  take  his  accus- 
tomed walks  over  his  grounds :  but 
the  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his 
teipper  remained  unabated.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  da>'  in 
study ;  and  in  the  evenings  took 
much  delight  in  conversing  with  bb 
family,  and  in  hearing  his  daughter^ 
in-law  read  to  him.  His  bookseller, 
Mr.  Creech,  with  whom  he  was  in 
the  habit  (tf  frequent  and  ^miliar 
correspondence,  having  informed 
him  that  a  new  edition  would  sooa 
be  wanted  of  his  Sketcheg  of  the 
History  of  Man,  he  employed  hnn« 
self  occasionally  in  making  correc- 
tions,  not  merely  of  the  style,  but,  ia 
several  places,  of  the  thought  and 
argument.  On  this  subject,  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Monlaga, 
when  we '  consider  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  it  was  written, 
(within  a  very  weeks  of  his  death), 
is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  intellec- 
tual power : 

'  BlairDmmmond, 
Oct,  29,  )782. 
'  My  good,  my  cordial  friend, 

'  Decay  is  stamped  upon  what- 
ever passes  in  this  world.  Even 
sacred  friendship  has  this  M 
tendencv  to  dissolution,  and  to 
preserve  it  for  any  lengtli  of  time 
in  vigour,  requires  good  officesr 
or  at  least  a  frequent  commnnica- 
tion  of  sentiments.  The  larttr 
only  is  in  my  power  5  and  as  there- 
are  few  things  I  value  above  your 
friendship,  I  am  resolved  that  yoa 
shall  not  forget  me ;  a  little  men- 
tal sustenance  from  time  to  time 
will  prevent  decay. 

*  In  reviewing  the  Skeichet  of  the 
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History  of  Man,  to  prepare  for  a 
new  edition,  I  have  discovered  a 
capital  omission,  which  I  pur- 
pose lo  supply,  at  p.  208,  vol.  iv. 
As  of  late  years,  I  fin<J  a  decay  of 
memory  with  regard  to  things  re- 
cent, I  am  not  quite  certain,  whe- 
ther I  may  not  have  sent  you  a 
copy  of  ray  intended  addition  some 
litde  time  ago.  If  I  have,  it  is  but 
throwing  this  letter  into  the  fire. 
The  addition  is  as  follows : 

'  Some  philosophers  there  are, 
not  indeed  so  hardened  in  scepti- 
cism, as  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Deity.  They  acknowledge  a  self- 
existent  Being;  and  seem  willing 
to  bestow  on  that  Being,  power, 
wisdom,  and  every  other  perfec- 
tion. But  then  they  maintain, 
that  the  world,  or  matter  at  least, 
must  also  be  self-existent.  Their 
argument  is,  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit ; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  to  hold,  that 
any  thing  can  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing, out  of  a  nonentity.  To  con- 
sider nothing,  or  a  nonens,  as  a  mate- 
rial or  substance  out  of  which  things 
can  be  formed,  like  a  statue  out  of 
stone,  or  a  sword,  out  of  iron,  is,  I 
acknowledge,  a  gross  absurdity. 
But  1  perceive  no  absurdity  or  in- 
consistence in  supposing  that  matter 
itself  was  brought  into  existence  by 
Almighty  Power ;  and  the  popular 
expression,  that  God  made  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  has  no  other  mean- 
ing, than  that  He  made  the  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  the  objects  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  that  in  the  opei^a* 
tlons  of  men,  nothing  can  be  pro- 
duced, but  from  antecedent  mate- 
rials i  and  so  accustomed  are  we  to 
such  operations,  as  not  readily  to 
conceive  how  a  thing  can  be  brought 
into  existence  without  antecedent 
materials,  or,  as  it  Is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, made  out  of  nothing.  But 
will  any  man  in  sober  sense  venture 
to  s«t  bounds  to  Almighty  Power, 


where  he  cannot  point  out  a  clear 
inconsistence  ?  It  is  indeed  dilhcult 
to  conceive  a  thing  so  remote  from 
common  apprehension  }  but  is  there 
less  difficulty  in  conceiving  matter  to 
exist  without  a  cause,  and  to  be  en-'  ■ 
titled  to  the  awful  appellation  of 
Self  existent,  like  the  Ix>rd  of  the 
Universe,  to  whom  a  more  exalted 
appellation  cannot  be  given  ?  Now, 
if  it  be  within  the  utmost  verge  of 
possibility  for  matter  to  have  been 
created,  I  conclude,  with  the  high- 
est probability  on  my  side,  that  it 
owes  its  ej^istence  to  Almighty 
Power,  Difficulties  about  the  crea- 
tion  of  matter,  testify  our  ignorance; 
but  to  argue  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  mode  of  being  of  any  thing,  that 
it  cannot  be,  has  always  been  held 
very  weak  reasoning.  Our  facul- 
ties are  adapted  to  our  present  state> 
and  perform  their  office  in  perfec- 
tion :  but  to  complain  that  they  do 
not  reach  the  origin  of  things,  is  no 
less  absurd,  than  to  complain  that  we 
cannot  ascend  to  the  moon,  in  order 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  inhabitants. 
*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  com-i 
fortable  reflection,  that  the  question, 
whether  matter  was  created,  or  no, 
is  a  pure,  inconsequential  specula- 
tion, and  that  either  side  may  bo 
adopted  without  impiety.  Xo  nie, 
it  appears  more  sinipli?,  apd  more 
natural,  to  hold  It  to  be  a  work  of 
creation,  than  to  be  self-existent, 
and  consequently  independent  of  the 
Almighty,  either  to  create,  or  to  an- 
nihilate. I  cheerfully  make  the 
former  an  article  in  my  creed ;  but 
without  anathemnti^iiig  those  who 
adopt  the  latter.  1  would,  however, 
have  it  understood,  that  I  limit  my 
concession  to  matter  in  its  rude  and 
chaotic  state  :  I  cannot  possibly  go 
so  far  as  to  comprehend  the  world 
or  universe  in  its  orderly  or  syster 
matic  form.  That  immense  ma-' 
chine,  composed  of  parts  >vithQu^ 
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number,  so  artfuUy  combined  a^  to 
fulfil  an  infinite  variety  of  useful 
ends  and  purposes,  must  be  the  work 
of  an  Artist,  the  production  of  a 
Great  Being,  omniscient  as  well  as 
omnipotent.  To  assign  blind  fata- 
lity as  the  cause,  is  an  insufferable 
absurdjty. 

'  You  have  heard,  my  dear  Ma- 
dam, of  the  recent  event  in  my  fa- 
mily. I  never  gave  my  son  but  oae 
counsel,  as  to  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
which  was,  to  make  personal  merit 
his  object,  without  regard  to  exter- 
nal circumstances.  He  has  follow- 
ed my  advice  j  and  never  was  a 
couple  united  upon  more  rational 
motives)  for  the  choice  followed 
upon  a  long  acquaintance,  at  the 
commencement  of  which,  neither  of 
them  had,  or  could  have,  any  pros- 
pect of  being  united. 

'  I  ever  am,  yours,  &c. 

'  Henry  Homb.* 

*  P.  S.  If  there  should  be  any 
thing  fitted  to  give  offence  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  of  which  I 
am  not  sensible,  I  beg  to  be  inform- 
ed of  it:  and  for  this  reason,  request 
you  would  shew  it  to  some  of  the 
Bishops  of  your  acquaintance,  by 
whose  opinion  I  shall  be  regulated.' 

**  Sensible  of  his  rapid  decline,  his 
family  now  became  extremely  anx- 
ious for  his  removal  to  Edinburgh ; 
in  the  faint  hope,  that  some  benefit 
might  arise  from  the  excellent  me- 
dical advice  of  which  he  would 
there  have  the  advantage  :  and  al- 
though he  had  not  himself  the  smal- 
lest hope  of  that  kind,  he  ;^illing]y 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  from 
motives  of  a  different  nature.  Be- 
sides gratifying  the  earnest  wishes  of 
Mrs.  Drummond,  as  the  wiater 
session  was  now  near  at  band,  he 
pleased  himself  with  the  thought^ 
that  he  might  be  able  to  continue, 
to  the  last  hours  of  his  life,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty. ' 


'*  For  the  following  interesting 
particulars,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
mformatioh  of  his  daughier-in-law, 
to  whom  alone  they  were  known  ; 
and  I  am  anxious  to  give  them,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  in  her  own  words. 
A  very  few  days  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Blair-Drummond,  in  a 
short  walk  which  he  took  with  her 
in  the  garden,  he  desired  her  to  sit 
down  by  him  on  one  of  the  benches  j 
saying  he  felt  himself  much  fa- 
tigued j  and  adding,  that  he  was 
sensible  he  was  now  growing  weaker 
every  day.  On  her  expresising  a 
hope,  that,  on  going  to  town,  his 
friend  Dr.  Cullen,'who  knew  his 
constitution,  might  be  able  to  give 
him  some  advice  that  would  be  uf 
service  to  him  ;  and  that  she  flatter- 
ed herself,  his  disease  had  been  ra- 
ther less  troublesome  to  him  for 
some  time  past  j  "  My  dear  child/* 
said  he,  looking  in  her  face  with  an 
earnest  and  animated  expr<^&sioii, 
•^  Don't  talk  of  my  disease  :  I  have 
no  disease  but  old  age.  I  know  that 
Mrs.  Drummond  and  my  son  arc  of 
a  different  opinion  j  but  why  sliould 
.  I  distress  them  sooner  than  is  neces^ 
saiy.  / 1  know  well,  that  no  physi- 
cian on  earth  can  do  me  tlie  smal- 
lest service :  for  1  feel  that  I  am  dy- 
ing; and  I  thank  God  that  my 
mind  is  prepared  for  that  event.  I 
leave  this  world  in  peace  and  good- 
will to  all  mankind.-^You  know  the 
dread  I  have  had  of  outliving  my 
faculties )  of  that  I  trust  there  is 
now  no  great  probability^  as  my 
body  decays  so  fast. — ^My  life  has 
been  a  long  one }  aiad  prasperous, 
on  the  whole,  beyond  my  deserts : 
but  I  would  fain  indulge  the  hope, 
that  it  hos  not  been  useless  to  mv 
fellow-creatures.  My  last  wish 
regarded  ray  son  and  you,  my  dear 
child ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  it 
accomplished  *.  I  am  now  ready  to 
obey  my  Maker's  summons." — ^He 
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then  poured  forth  a  short  but  solemn 
and  impressive  prayer.  On  leaving 
the  garden,  he  said,  "  This  is  my 
last  farewell  to  this  place  :  T  think 
I  sbxlK  never  see  it  more.  I  go  to 
town  chiefly  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Driim- 
mond, ^-otherwise  I  could  willingly 
Lave  remained  here.  But  go  where 
I  will,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Al- 
mighty God/' 

"  He  left  Blair-Drummond  in  the 
beginning  cf  November;  and  the 
Court  of  Session  meeting  soon  after, 
for  the  winter,  he  went  thiihcr  on 
the  first  day  of  the  term,  and  took 
his  seat  with  the  r«st  of  the  Judges. 
He  continued  for  some  little  time  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  court, 
and  to  take  his  share  in  its  usual  bu- 
siness,  but  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  strength  was  not  equal  to 
the  effort.  On  the  last  day  of  his 
attendance,  he  took  a  separate  and 
alfeclionaio  farewell  of  each  of  his 
brethren.  He  survived  that  period 
only  about  eight  days.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  December  178'i,  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age.  A  letter  which 
he  wrote  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death  to  Lord  Gardens  tone,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  Arts  and  Manufactures  ^  aud  a 
personal  application  which  he  made 
within  the  same  period,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Arbiulmot,  the  Secretary  of  the 
same  Board,  in  behalf  of  a  very  de- 
6er\'ing  man,  who  had  fallen  into  in- 
digence, bear  testimony,  that  his 
mind  was  occupied,  even  in  its  last 
moments,  with  matters  of  public 
coucern,  and  of  private  beneficence. 

''  Lord  Karnes  was  in  his  person 
extremely  tall,  and  of  a  thin  and  slen- 
der make.  In  his  latter  years,  he 
had  a  considerable  stoop  in  his  |;ait  3 
but  when  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and 
]>articularly  when  in  his  dress  of  a 
barrister,  his  appearance  is^said  to 
have  been  unconamonly  becoming. 
His  countenance^  though  not  hand* 


some,  was  animated  and  intellfgent, 
aixi  was  strongly  marked  by  that  be- 
nignity of  disposition  which  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  mind.  la 
ordinary  discourse,  his  accent  and 
pronunciation  were  like  those  of 
tlu*  better  educated  of  his  country- 
men uf  the  hint  iii^e.  The  tone  was 
not*displeas'i\g  from  its  vulgarity  j 
and  though  tlie  idiom,  and  fretjuent- 
ly  the  phrases,  were  peculiar  to  the 
Seoltihh  dialect,  his  language  was 
uni versa llv  intciriixible. 

"  As  in  the  course  of  t lie  preceding 
pages,  I  have  not  willingly  omillcd 
any  circumstance  that  1  thougl^t 
truly  descriptive  of  this  eminent 
man,  either  in  an  intellectual  or 
moral  point  of  view,  where  it  could 
with  propriety  be  introduced  j  and 
have  taken  notice  of  tlie  more  dis- 
tinguished peculiarities  of  his  man- 
ners, temiicr,  and  habits  of  life,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  to  tlie  length  of 
these  memoirs,  by  any  formal  deli- 
Uoaiion  of  his  character.  A  few 
circumstances,  however,  yet  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  which  have  eitlwr 
been  too  slightly  touched,  or  which 
could  not  so  easily  tind  a  place  in 
the  chain  of  the  narrative. 

*'  A  strong  feature  of  Lord  Karnes's 
disposition,  was  an  artless  simplicity 
and  ingeimity,  which  led  him  hi  all 
times  to  express  without  resenc 
both  his  feelings  and  his  opinions. 
This  propensity  gave  frequently  an 
ap|>earanc^  of  bluntness  of  manner^ 
which  was  apt  to  impress  a  stranger 
unfavourably,  as  erring  against  those 
lesser  proprieties  of  behaviour,  so 
necessary  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  But  this  impression  was 
momentary  ;  the  same  frankness  of 
nature  displayed  at  once  both  the 
defect  and  its  cause :  it  laid  open 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  aii<l 
that  perfect  candour  which,  judging 
always  most  favourably  of  others, 
was  uncon^ci\>us  of  harbouring   a 

li)o  light 
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thought  which  required  concealment 
or  di^uisc. 

"  He  had  likewise  a  certain  humor- 
ous playfulness,  which,  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  detracted  no- 
thiiig  from  the  feeling  of  respect  due 
fo  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues. 
1  o  such,  it  was  the  discinctus  ludus, 
et  animi  remissio  of  a  Sciplo  or  a 
Lclius,  the  pleasing  relaxation  of  a 
grejkt  mitKl  from  the  intense  severity 
of  fts  usual  employments.  To  those 
to  whom  he  was  less  known,  and  to 
strangers,  it  might  indeed  c(jnvey 
the  idea  of  a  lightness,  derogating 
from  that  dignity  which  one  so  na- 
turally associates  with  an  eminent 
character.  But  this  first  impression, 
as  in  the  former  instance,  was  of  no 
continuance.  It  was  dispelled  at 
once  by  that  vigour  of  intellect  which 
his  conversation  never  failed  to  dis- 
play ;  and  the  same  peculiarity 
which  at  first  was  blamed,  became 
now  both  amusing  and  ingratiating, 
as  it  made  every  one  feel  perfectly 
at  ea.se  in  his  company* 

•*  Tlie  playfulness  of  manner  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  may  have 
arisen  in  a  great  part  from  the  de- 
light which  he  always  took  in  the 
company  and  conversation  of  young 
persons  of  either  sex.  A  few  of 
these,  who  were  more  particularly 
his  favourites,  mingled  in  all  his 
domestic  parties.  His  spouse,  whose 
habits  and  afi:ections  were  in  every 
thing  assimilated  to  his  own,  enjoyed 
equally  the  society  of  her  younger 
female  friend  3  and  generally  had 
some  amiable  and  Accomplished 
young  person  of  her  own  sex  who 
lived  with  her  and  made  a  part  of 
the  family  5  especially  in  the  coun- 
try ;  where  the  evenings  were  en- 
livened by  cheerful  conversation, 
the  perusal  of  some  amusing  works 
of  fancy,  or  music,  in  which  Lord 
Kames  took  particular  pleasure.  In 
the  gaiety  of  spirits  attending  mge- ' 


mious  youth,  and  in  the  openness  df 
character  which  accompanies  that 
happy  period  of  life,  it  must  be  a 
hard  and  rugged  nature  that  does 
not  feel  a  temporary  sympathy }  and 
a  frequent  repetition  of  any  indul- 
gence or  aflfection  will  impress  a 
permanent  tone  of  mind. 

"  He  had  a  high  esteem  and  re- 
spect for  the  female  sex ;  regarding 
Woman  in  her  true,  and  most  dig- 
nified light,  as  the  kindest  partner 
of  man's  social  affections,  the  solact 
of  his  cares  and  anxieties,  the  cordial 
friend  in  whom  he  never  finds  a 
rival.  It  was  most  natural,  that  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  own  part- 
ner should  contribute  much  to  this 
favourable  opinion  3  which  doubt* 
less  was  still  increased  by  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  sincere 
friendships  it  was  his  lot  to  form, 
with  some  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  accomplished  women  of  tht 
last   and  present  age. 

''His  manner  in  conversation  was 
extremely  animated  ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  engage  with  interest  in  al- 
most every  topic  that  occurred,  whe- 
ther of  ordinary  life,  literature,  or 
science.  Yet,  though  thus  natu- 
rally communicative,  he  was  not  lo- 
quacious ;  nor  was  he  ever  apt,  like 
some  men  of  science,  to  harangue 
or  lecture  to  his  audience.  Conver- 
sation was  with  him  a  free  inter- 
change of  sentiments  ;  and  he  was 
equally  pleased  to  draw  forth  and 
listen  to  those  of  others,  as  to  ex- 
press his  own.  Though  fond  of  an 
argument,  he  never  betrayed  the 
smallest  heat  of  temper;  but  deli- 
vered his  opinions  with  so  much 
good  humour  and  vivacity,  as  always 
to  amuse  and  please,  even  where  he 
failed  to  convince  his  antagonist. 

"  There  was  indeed  one  subject  of 
conversation,  and  that  too  one  of  the 
most  frequent  in  mixed  companies, 
in  which  he  was  never  disposed  wil- 
lingly 
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lingly  to  engage.  For  the  discus- 
sion of  those  topics  of  a  political  na- 
ture, which  make  so  great  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  discourse  in  such  com- 
panies, he  had  a  strong  dislike.  Al- 
lowing its  due  importance  to  that 
valuable  privilege  of  British  subjects, 
to  exercise  a  free  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  openly 
to  declare  that  judgment,  when  it 
is  the  result  of  a  candid  and  enlight- 
ened inquiry  ;.  he  regarded  it  as  the 
height  of  tolly  and  self-conceit  in 
those  persons  of  ordinary  capacity 
and  limited  information,  who  have 
no  other  knowledge  of  public  aftalrs 
than  is  supplied  by  the  newspapers, 
or  the  talk  of  the  coffee-house,  to 
vent  tlieir  crude  opinions  on  matters 
of  state,  or  to  decide  on  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  and  the  counsels  and 
measures. of  government.  He  saw 
likewise,  that  the  canvassing  of  to- 
pics of  that  sort  in  mixed  society, 
has  generally  the  effect  of  kindling 
the  passions,  and  rousing  those  ani- 
mosities which  embitter  social  inter- 
course, and  keep  up  tlie  spirit  of 
faction.  He  therefore  at  no  time 
introduced  such  subjects  of  dis- 
course ;  and  when  the  conversation 
chanced  to  take  that  turn,  which 
rarely  happened  among  those  who 
knew  his  dislike  to  them,  he  either 
took  no  part  in  it,  or  endeavoured  to 
divert  it  by  some  timely  pleasantry, 
or  guide  it  with  address  into  a  differ- 
ent channel.  There  is  perhaps  an- 
other reason,  why  that  sort  of  dis- 
course was  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
him.  He  was  naturally  of  a  san- 
guine disposition^  and  had  nothing  in 
his  temperament  of  that  gloomy 
forecast,  and  dispiriting  anticipation 
of  public  evil,  from  any  temporary 
misfortune  or  misconduct,  which' 
iurnishes  the  usual  topic  of  such 
conversation.  It  was  his  happy  turn 
of  mind,  to  look  to  the  bright  side  of 
^very  future  pi'ospect  5  and  with  the 


favourable  opinion  he  possessed  of 
human  nature,  and  yet  more,  the 
trust  he  reposed  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
see,  in  any  change  of  circumstances, 
however  ui>pn)mising,  a  just  cause 
for  that  desjwndency,  which  in  itself 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  evils. 

"  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  that 
perfect  rectitude  of  mind  which  h 
exj)ected  in  the  character  of  a  Judge ; 
and  thought  it  a  derogation  to  sup- 
pose it  possible,  that  any  person 
deemed  worthy  to  hold  that  office, 
should  allow  his  interest  or  his  pas- 
sions in  any  case  to  sway  or  to  per- 
vert his  judgment.  So  powerful  in- 
deed was  this  feeling,  that  he  seem- 
ed to  regard  it  in  some  measure  as  a 
personal  injury,  when  the  integrity 
of  a  chief  magistrate  was  on  any 
occasion  brought  into  question,  or 
his  character  made  the  subject  of 
censure.  Thus,  he  felt  strongly  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  judicial  cha- 
racter, by  the  publicatit)n  of  certain 
letters  addressed  to  a  chief  justice  of 
England,  in  which  that  great  judge, 
whose  probity  and  uprightness  of 
mind  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  high 
abilities,  was  held  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic as  prostituting  his  talents,  and 
perverting  justice,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  private  malevolence  and' 
personal  prejudice.  So  likewise  he 
felt  with  regard  to  the  Letters  of 
Juniwi,  which,  allowing  for  the  dis- 
play of  talents,  and  for  every  orna- 
ment they  possess  of  style  and  com- 
position, he  deemed  a  flagrant  trans- 
gression of  decorum,  and  a  disgust- 
ing picture  of  die  rancour  of  party- 
spirit..  It  was  indeed  difficult  for 
him  at  any  time,  to  separate  the  idea 
of  personal  satire  from  a  malignity 
of  nature,  under  whatever  form  it 
appeared. 

"  It  was  in  such  instances  as  I 
have  mentioned,  that  he  frequently 
expressed  a  doubt  of  the  beneficial 
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frf>ects.  of  a  liberty  of  the  press,  al* 
though  so  unlimited  as  what  is  ge- 
nerally understood  to  prevail  in  this 
country.  The  free  publication  of 
certain  speculative  opinions  in  poIi« 
tics  and  theology,  is  allowed  to  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequen- 
ces ;  yet  the  press  funiishes,  at  the 
same  time,  the  means  of  exposing 
and  reilittng  those  opinions;  and 
iruth  and  good  sense  will  uhlniately 
prevail  o\*er  folly  and  error.  But 
the  calumnies  of  which  an  individual 
is  the  object,  admit  frequently  of  no 
remedy :  fortune  and  fame  may  be 
lost  beyoml  recovery  ;  or  the  un- 
happy victim  perish  at  once,  the 
martyr  of  *'  a  wounded  spirit/* 
.  **  in  reflecting  on  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  long  and  active  life,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  wonderful  industry 
displayed  in  the  composition  of  those 
Bumerous  works  which  Lord  Karnes 
has  left  to  posterity^  while  a  great 
portion  of  his  time  was  necessarily 
engro6sed  by  his  public  duties,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  belief,  tliat  he  felt 
in  a  very  strong  degree  the  love  of 
leputation,  and  that  this  was  indeed 
a  ruling  principle  of  his  nature. 
But  what  is  the  love  of  reputation, 
but  the  desire  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others ;  which  cannot  be  pur- 
chased, unless  by  the  possession  of 
those  qualities,  and  the  performance 
of  those  actions  that  deserve  esteem  ? 
He  acknowledged^  therefore,  with 
pride,  his  sensibility  to  that  generous 
passion ;  and  attending  to  its  uni- 
versal influence  on  all  but  the  most 
degraded  of  the  species,  he  justly  ac« 
counted  it  an  useful  and  beautiful 
part  of  the  moral  structure  of  man  ; 
and  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  selfish  and  social  princi- 
ples of  his  nature,  are  happily  con- 
ciliated and  united. 

''Of  the  principal  docttines  ofLord 
Kames*^  philosophy,  I  have  occa- 
sionally taken  notice^  in  the  short 


accounts  I  have  endearoured  to  girt 
of  those  works  of  his,  in  which  they 
are  contained.  A  summary  of  them 
xnay  be  found  in  the  Recapituiaiion 
at  the  end  of  his  E»9ay  on  the  Pris^ 
ciple»  of  Morality  and  Natural  Re* 
liglon,  and  in  the  excellent  Frai^ 
which  concludes  that  work. 

*'  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
speculative  opinions,  tbey  will  be 
found  to  bear,  in  many  points,  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  more  rational 
docuiues  of  the  Stoical  School,  both 
as  they  rehite  to  the  system  of  tb« 
universe,  the  moral  conduct  of  roaii, 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  hap- 
piness of  his  nature.  Beliering  tha 
universe  to  be  the  work  of  an  all* 
wise  and*  supremely  beneficenf' Be- 
ing, whose  providence  continues  to 
superintend  axxl  regulate  every  pan 
of  tliat  complicated  machine,  he  «• 
garded  the  whole -system  to  be  to 
contrived,  as  both  by  its  physical 
and  moral  laws,  to  produce  tiie 
greatest  possible  sum  of  generil 
good.  Man  he  con.sldered  as  an  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  God,  to  ac^ 
compllsh  that  great  purpose ;  fitted 
by  the  active  principles  of  his  nature 
to  contribute  powerfully  to  that  uid  -, 
and  having  his  moral  irame  so  ad- 
mirably constituted,  as  to  find  jiii 
own  chief  happiness,  while  he  most 
eflectually  promotes  the  welfitfe  aod 
happiness  of  his  fellow -creatures. 

**  In  the  free  consent  of  num  to 
fulfil  this  end  of  his  being,  by  ac- 
commodating his' mind  to  the  divine 
will,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  dis- 
charge his  part  in  society,  with 
cheerful  zeal,  with  perfect  integrity, 
with  manly  resolution,  and  with  an 
entire  resigtiation  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  lies  the  sum  and  essence 
of  his  duty. 

"  But  in  one  respect  be  diflered 
essentially  from  the  Stoical  maxims, 
at  least  from  the  more  severe  and 
rigid  jphilosophy  of  £pictetus,  that, 
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KganKng  every  passion  of  the  hu-  dearly  indicates  tfiem  as  the  firsf 
flaan  frame  as  a  necessary  and  useful  objects  of  thi  social  duties ;  a  share 
part  dif  our  constitution,  it  was,  as  of  his  affection    remaitis  for    the 
he  conceived,  the  duty  of  the  philo-  worthiest  of  his  neighbours  and  ac- 
topher  and  moralist^  not  to  subdue  quaintance ;    but  the  attraction   is 
and  extinguish,  but  to  moderate  and  diminished,  as  its  sphere  extends, 
temper  those  affections  and  emo-  till  it  becomes  at  length  insensible. 
tions,  which,  under  just  regulation^  But  here,  according  to  Lord  Kames^s 
are  the  springs  of  individual  felicity,  notion,   there    occurs    a    beautiful 
and  of  the  welfiure  of  society.  contrivance  of  Nature  to  supply  the 
"  It  was  his  firm  persuasion,  that  want  of  benevolence  to  distant  oh« 
at  the  happiness  of  man,  and  the  jects.    The  abstract  ideas  of  coun« 
right  discharge  of  his  duties  are,  by  try,  religion,  government,  nay  hu- 
the  order  of  nature^   inseparable,  it  man  nature  or  mankind  itself,  have 
if  most  essential  that  he  should  ibrm  a  power  of  exciting-our  benevolenoe, 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  extent  of  when  nearer  and   stronger  claims 
those  duties  :     and  here,  too,  his  exist  not  to  supplant  it.      "  The 
opinions  deviated  considerably  from  particular  objects  under    each  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  school,  these  classes,  c;onsidered  singly  and 
As  the  Stoics  carried  their  notions  apart,  may  have  little  or  no  tbrce  to 
of  the  duty  of  active  benevolence  so  produce  atfection  ;•  but  when  corn- 
er as  to  embrace  in  its  wide  circle  prehended  under  one  general  view, 
the  whole  of  the  humait  race  5  as^  they  become  an  object  thnt  tiilate* 
being  all  equally  the  creatures  and  and  warms  the  heart.'*     It  is  in  thijt 
the  care  of  Providence,  whose  in-  sense  only,  according  to  his  notion, 
■Iraments  We  are,  for  the  general  that  man  is  endowed  with  a  pnnci- 
good ;  it  was  Lord   Karnes *s  idea,  pie  of  universal  benevoletice. 
that  an  affection  so  unbounded  is  '^But  within  that  smaller  sphere  of 
unsuitable  to  the  limited  capacity  the  afibctions^  which  is  circumserib-. 
and  imperfect  nature  of  man.     As  ed  by  the  ties  of  kindred,   friends, 
man  is  tiot  capable,  from  the  small  acquaintance,  !and   fellow-citizens^, 
extent  of  his  powers,  to  promote  the  how  ample,   how  rich  a  field  for^ 
general   happiness    of  the    human  that  active  virtue  in  which  consists 
race,  so  his  natural  affections  do  not  tiie  supreme  happiness  of  man  ;  how 
prompt  him  to  endeavour  the  ac-  noble  a  triumph  in  regulating  his 
comptishment    of  an    unattainable  own  desires,  correcting   his  errors;, 
object.     Theaie  atfections,  instead  of  and  subduing   those  e%il  passioiis« 
being  increased,   are  weakened  by  which  are  the  wor^t  enemies  of  M$ 
division ;  and  universal  benevolence,  peace:  How  glorious  a  reward  in 
by  extending  to  a  boundless  multi-  the  animating  thought,  thai  in  thi4 
plicity  of  objects,   would  so  divide  transitory  state,  he  has  been  a  mini- 
and    parcel  out  the  atleJitiou  and  ster  of  good  to  his  fellow-creatureR, 
affection  of  the  individual,    as   to  and   tliat  even  a    distant   posierity 
leave  him  utterly  at  a  loss  where  the  may  acknowledge  him  its  bencl'ac- 
active  exercise  of  his  duty  should  tor  ! 

liegin.    The  wiser  economy  of  na-  *'  On  these  worthy  principles  was 

tore  leave  no  such  disproportion  be-  formed  the  life  of  that  eminent  man, 

twcen  man's  abilities  and  his  affec-  of  whom   I   have  endeavoured   to 

tlons.     The  superior  love  which  be  present  a  picture  in  these  Memoirs. 

bears  to  his   relations  and  friends.  And  however  faint  and  imperf(,^ct 
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that  delineation  may  be ;  as  I  am 
conscious  of  having,  to  the  utmost 
of  ray  power,  endeavoured  to  give  it 
tlie  characters  of  truth  and  fidelity, 
I  am  not  without  the  pleading  hope, 
tliat  witli  these  fair  intentions,  tlie 
utility  of  the  purpose  may  plead  in 
excuse  for  the  errors  and  defects  of 
its  execution. — A  biographical  ac- 
count of  a  man  of  letters  is  necessa- 
rily, in  a  great  measure,  the  history 
of  his  writings  :  But  as  a  natural 
curiosity  thence  arises  for  every  thing 
that  personally  regards  an  eminent 
character,  a  separate  department  is 
opened  to  the  biographer,  in  tlie  de- 
tails  of  his  public  and  private  life } 
his  manners,  his  habits,  and  his  oc- 
cupations. Nor  are  these  without 
U^eir  ase  }  for  they  realize  and  em- 
body tlie  image  in  the  mind,  and 


give  form  and  features  to  diA  pio 
tore,  which  would  otherwise  be  too 
vague  and  abstract  to  be  dbtinctly 
figured  by  the  imagination.  If  to 
both  of  these  sources  of  rational  in- 
terest, another  should  yet  be  added, 
and  the  labours  and  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual should  be  found  to  extend 
their  influence  in  a  most  sensible 
degree  to  his  age  and  country,  the 
subject  tliey  present  becomes  alto- 
gether oneot  the  most  useful  ztiA 
engaging  that  are  to  be  found  in  th* 
varied  fields  of  literature.  But  in* 
proportion  to  the  magoitude,  is  the 
difHculty  of  treatuig  such  a  subject ; 
and  how  jastly  riiay  he  who  has 
rashly  adventured  on  this  srduous 
task,  dread  the  sterm  reproof, 

*■  Tecum  habita,  et  xi6ris  quam  lit  tiM 
curta  suppellex  !** 
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ORD  NELSON  sailed  from 
St.  Helen's  in  the  Victory, 
with  the  Euryalus  frigate,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15  th  of  September 
1805,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
British  fleet  cruising  before  Cadiz. 
On  the  18  th  he  appeared  off  Ply- 
mouth )  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  Majesty *s  ships  Thunderer  and 
Ajax,  with  which  he  proceeded  for 
his  ctestined  sLition.  On  the  20th 
he  communicated  by  private  signal 
with  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-admiral  Stirling, 
which  passed  within  a  few  miles  of 
tlie  Victory  ;  and  the  same  day  at 
noon,  spoke  his  majesty's'  ship  Le 
Decade,  having  on  board  rear-ad- 
miral Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  who 
was  on  his  return  to  JSngland  for 
tj^c  rccoN  cry  of  his  hcaltli. 


^'  Some  bad  weather  and  adverse 
winds  were  experienced  by  the 
Victory  in  crossing  die  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, and  on  the  27th  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent was  seen.  Lord  Nelson  had  dis- 
patched the  Euryalus  ahead  on  the 
preceding  day,  to  acquaint  admiral 
CoHingwood  with  his  approach; 
and  to  direct,  that  no  salute  should 
take  place,  nor  any  public  compli- 
ments be  paid  to  h\$  flag,  on  his  as- 
suming the  command,  as  he  wiihed 
the  enemy  to  be  \^L[^t  ignorant  of  a 
reinforcement  behv*  received  by  the 
British  fleet.  In  tlie  evening  ot  the 
28th,  the  Victoty  joined  the  fleet, 
now  consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships 
of  the  line,  including  the  Victoiy, 
Ajax,  and  Tliundever ;  the  cit^  of 
Cadiz  was  seen  distant  about  flfteen 
miles,^with  the  combined  fleets  at 
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fmdtkor ;    and  admiral  Louisj  with  they  were  much  in  want  of.    Ot» 
jfive  or  six  ships  under    his  com-  the  4th  he  rejoined  with  his  S(]mi- 
mand,  close  in  shore,  watching  the  dron  3  having  received  intclliirence 
motions  of  tlie  enemy.  from    the   Euryalus    by  telegraph, 
*'  On  the  29th,  prompt  and  deci-  that  the  French  ships  in  Cadiz  were 
sive  measures  were  adopted  to  pre-  embarking  their  troops,  and  prcpar- 
vent  the  enemy  from  receiving  any  ing  to  sail.     Lford  Nelson, however, 
suppHes  of  provisions  by  sea,  which  conceived  this  to  be  merely  intended 
his   lordship    was     informed    they  as  a  stratagem  to  draw  him  nearer  to 
were  very    mucli    distressed    for :  Cadiz^  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
cruisers  were  stationed  ofl'the  Capes  a  knowledge  of  his  force  -,  and  there- 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Mary's,  and  Tra-  fore  directed   admiral  Louis  to  pro* 
falgar ;    and  the   frigates  Euryalus  ceed  in  the  execution  of  the  orders 
and  Hydra  were  ordered  to  keep  off  before  delivered  to  him. 
the  entrance  of  Cadiz.     His  lord-  **  Between  the  7th  and  the  13tU 
ship  now  retired  with  the  ileet  to  his  lordship  was  reinforced  by  the 
the  vicinity  of   Cape   St.  Mary's,  lloyal  Sovereign,  Bellisic,  Dehance, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  westward  Agamemnon,  and  Africa,  fiom  £ng- 
of  Cadiz ;    keeping  up  a  constant  land,  and  the  Leviathan  from  Gib- 
communication  with  the  frigates  in  raltar.     The  Agamemnon,  sir  Kd- 
$bore,  by  means  of  three  or  four  ward  Berry,  joined  on  the  jath; 
ships  of  the  line  placed  at  conveni*  with  intelligence  that  siie  had  becii 
ent  intervals  for  distinguishing  tlie  chased  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  a 
signals  of  each  other.    This  distance  few  days  before  by  an  enemy's  squa- 
from  the  enemy's  \H)Yt  was  preserved  dron,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line, 
by  his  lordship,  to  prevent  them'       '' On  the  13th  in  the  evening,  sic 
from  being  speedily  acquainted  with  Robert  Calder,  in  his  majesty's  ship 
^e  force  of  the  fleet  under  his  com-  the  Prince  of  Wales,  parted  company 
mand  5  and  that  he 'might  avoid  the  with  the  fleet,  on  hi^  return  to  Eiig* 
necessity  of  bearing  up  in  bad  wea-  laud.     Hi*   departure  lord    Xelson 
ther,  and  running   with    the  fleet  iiad  some  days  before  evinced  a^ 
through    the    straits    of    Gibraltar  anxious  wish  to  procrastinate,  and 
when  the  westerly  gales  prevailed :  was  heard  that  very  day  to  decluro 
as  tl)e  inconvenience  of  being  forced  his  firm  belief  that  the   combin'.'d 
into  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  fleets  would  be  at  sea  in  the  coui'se 
felt  by  the  former  command»:rs-in-  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
chiefs  and  would  now  have  afford-  "  On  the  18th  the  J3onegal,  cap- 
ed  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  tain  Malcolm,  left  the  fleet  for  Gib- 
enemy   of   effecting   their    escape  raltar.     On  tlie  l()th  his  majesty's 
fVom  Cadiz,  or  at  all  events   have  ships  the  Colossus,  Mars,  Defence, 
rendered    their    obtaining   supplies  and  Agamemnon,  formed   the  cor^ 
less  difficult.  don  of  communication  with  the  fri- 
"On  the  1st  of  October  admiral  gates  in  shore :  the  fleet  was  lying 
Louis  joined  the  fleet,  with  a  part  of  to.     About  half  past  nine  in    the 
his  sntiadron  (the  Canopus,  Sj^ncer,  morning,  the   Mars,  being  one  of 
and  Tigre),  fi-om  before  Cadiz  j  and  the  ships  nearest  the  fleet,  repeated 
departed  the  next  day  with   those  the  signal  from  the  sliips  further  in 
siiips,  the  Queen  and  the  2^alous,  shore,  that  >/*  the  enemy  were  com- 
tbr  Gibraltar,  to  procure  a  supply  of  ing  out  of  port."     Lord  Nelson  im- 
provisions,  stores^  and  waiter,  which  mj^iately  orijcrcd  the  general  signal 
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Id  be  made,  with  two  guns,  for  a  minutes  past  nine  thej  retomed  to 
chacein  the  south-east  quarter.  The  their  respective  ships,  and  the  fleet 
wind  was  now  very  light,  and  the  made  sail  again  to  the  northward, 
breezes    partial,    mostly  from   the        "  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  ni« 
floath-south-west.    The  fleet  made  creased,  and  blew  firesh   from  the 
all   possible    sail :   and  about   two  sooth-west ;  which    excited  much 
o'clock  tlie  Colof^us  and  Mars  re-  apprehension  on  board  the  Victorj, 
peated    signals  from    the  ships   in  lest  the  enemy  might  be  forced  to 
shore,  communicating  the  welcome  return  to  port.    The  look-oat  ships, 
intelligence  of  "  the  enemy  being  at  however,  made  several   signals  for 
sea.*'    This  cheered  the  minds  of  all  seeing   them,  and    to  report  their 
on  board,  with  the  prospect  of  real-  force   and  bearings.     His   lordship 
izing  those  hopes  of  meeting  the  ene-  was  at  this  time  on  the  poop  ;  and 
my  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  turning   round,    and    observing  a 
songuinely  entertained.     It  was  well  group  of  midshipmen  assembled  to- 
known  to  his  lordship,  that  all  the  gether,   he    said    to  them  with  a 
enemy's  ships  had  the  iron  hoops  on  smile,  "  This  day  or  to-morrow  will 
their  masts  painted  black  5  whereas  be  a  fortunate  one  for  }'oa,  young 
the  British  ships,  with  the  exception  men,**  alluding  to  their  being  pro- 
of the  Bellisle  and  Polyphemus,  had  moted  in  the  event  of  a  victory. 
theirs  painted   yellow  :  and  as  he       ''A  little  before  sun-set  the  Eu* 
considered  that  this  would  ser\'e  for  ryalus  communicated    inteUigence 
a  very  good  mark  of  distinction  in  by  telegraph,  that  **  the  enemy  ap- 
the  heat  of  battle,  he  made  known  pcared  determined  to  go  to  the  west- 
this  circumstance  to  the  fleet,  and  ward.**     His  lordship  upon  this,  or- 
ordered  the  Bellisle  and  Polyphemus  dered  it  to  be  signified  to  captain 
to  paint    their  hoops  yellow  ;  but  Blackwood  (of  that  ship)  by  signal, 
the  evening  being  far  advanced  when  that  "  he  depended  on  the  Euryalw 
the  signal  was  made  to  them  for  this  for  keeping  sight  of  the  enemy  dur- 
purpose,  his  lordship,  fearing  that  it  ing  the  night.*"    The  night  signals 
might  not  be  distinctly  understood,  were  so  clearly  and  distinctly  ar- 
•ent    the  Entreprenante    cutter  to  ranged  by  his  lordship,  and  so  will 
them  to  communicate  the  brder.  understood  by  the  respective  cap- 
*•  During  the  night  the  fleet  con-  tains,  that  the  enemy's  motions  coi- 
tinued   steering  to  the    south-east  tinned  to  be  made  known  to  hin. 
under  all  sail,  in  expectation  of  see-  with  the  greatest  facility  thro^lglinLl 
ing  the  enemy }  and  at  day-break  on  the  night:  a  certain  number  of  guns 
the  20th  found  itself  in  the  entrance  with  false  fires  and  blue  liohts.  an- 
of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  no-  nounced  their  altering  their  course, 
thing  of  the  enemy  to  be  discovered,  wearing,  and  making  or  shortcuiiig 
The  fleet  now  wore,  <ind  made  sail  sail ;    and    signals    communicating 
to  the  north-west ;  and  at  seven  in  such  changes  were  repeated  by  the 
the  morning,  th^  Pho'bc  was  seen  look-out  ship*?,  from  the  iLuiyalu^ 
making  signals  for    "  the  enemy  to  the  Victory, 
bearing  north."     At  eight  o'clock        **  The  enemy  wore  twice  during 
the  Victory  hove  to;  and   admiral  the  night:  which  evolution  was  co;i- 
Collingwood,  with  the  captains  of  sidered  by  his  lordship  as    shtw- 
the  Mars,  Cobssus,  and  Defence,  ing  an  intention,  on  tneir  part,  of 
came  on  board,  to  receive  in struc-  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  .open; 
lions  from  his  lordship :  at  eleven  and  made  him  apprehend  that  on 
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seeing  the  British  fleet/they  would  would  not  be  contented  with  cr^tur^ 
elJect  their  retreat  thidier  before  he  ing  less  tlian  twenty  bail  of  the  line." 
could  bring  theni  to  a  general  action.  He  afterwards   pleasantly  observed 
He  was  therefore  veiy  careful  not  that  *' the  21st  of  October  was  the 
to  approach  their  fleet  near  enough  happiest  day  in  the  year  among  h\& 
to  be  seen  by  them  before  morning,  family/*  but  did  not  assign  the  rea- 
"  The  British  fleet  wore,  about  son  of  tliis.     His  lordship  had  pre- 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  viously    entertained   a  strong  pre- 
stood  on  the  larboard  tack  with  their  sentiment  that  this  would  prove  th& 
heads    to  the  northward,  carrying  auspicious   day;    and   had    several 
their  topsails  and  foresails,  and  auxi-  times    said  to  captain  Hardy    and 
ously  expecting  tlie  dawn  of  day.  Dr.  Scott  (chaplain  of  the  ship^  and 
"When  that  period  arrived,  the.  com-  foreign  secretary  to  the  commander- 
bined  fleets  were  distinctly  seen  from  in  chief,  whose  intimate  friendship 
the  Victory's  deck,  formed  in  a  close  he  enjoyed,)  **  the  21st  of  October 
line  of  battle  ahead  on  the  starboard  will  be  our  day." 
tack,   standing    to  the    south,  and  '*  The  wind  was  now  from  the 
about    twelve    miles    to    leeward,  west]  but  the  breezes   were  very 
They  consisted  of  thirty-three  ships  light,  with  a  long  heavy  swell  run- 
of  the  line;    four  of  which  were  ning.    The  signal  being  made  for 
three-deckers,  and  one  of  seventy  bearing  down  upon,  the  enemy  in 
guns :  the  strength  of  the  British  two  lines,  the  British  fleet  set  al! 
fleet  was  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  possible   sail.    The  lee  line,  con- 
line;  seven  of  which  were  three*  sisting  of  thirteen  ships,  was  led  by 
deckers,    and    three   of  sixty-four  admiral  Collingwood  in  the  Royal 
guns.  Lord  Nelson  had,  on  the  10th,  Sovereign  ;  and  tlie  weather   line^ 
issued  written  instructions  to  the  ad-  composed  of  fourteen  ships,  by  the 
mirals  and  captains  of  the  fleet  in-  commander-in-chief  in  the  Victory, 
dividually,  pointing  out  his  intended  His  lordship  had  ascended  tlie  poop, 
mode  of  attack  in  Uie  event  of  meet-  to  have  a  better  view  of  both  lines  of 
ing   the  enemy  j  and  now,  previ-  the  British  fleet  j  aiid  while  there, 
ously  to  appearing  himself  on  deck,  gave  particular  directions  for  taking 
ha  directed  captain  Hardy  to  make  down  from  his  ca{)in  the  diflerent 
the  necessary  signals  for  tlie  order  fixtures,  and  for  being  very  careful 
and  disposition  of  the  fleet  accord-  in    removing   the  portrait  of  lady 
ingly.  Hamilton :    "  Take    care  of  my 
''  His  lordship  came  upon  deck  guardian  angel,''  said  he,  addressing 
soon  after  day-light :  he  was  dressed  him.self  to  the  persons  to  be  employ- 
aa  usual  in  his  admiraPs  frock-coat,  ed  in  this  business.     Immediately 
bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars  after  this  he  quitted  the  poop,  and 
of  diflerent  orders,  which  he  always  retired  to  his  cabin  for  a  few  mi-' 
-vcrore  witli  his  common  apparel.    He  nutes:  where  he  committed  to  pa- 
displayed  excellent  spirits,  and  ex-  per  the  following  short  but*  devout 
pressed  his  pleasure  at  the  prosi)ect  and  fervent  ejaculation,  which  must 
of  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  the  naval  be  universally  admired  as  truly  cha- 
power  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  racteristic  of  the  christian  hero,  and 
spoke  with  confidence  of  olitainipg  the  codicil  to  his  will,  which  fol* 
a  signal  victory,  notwithstanding  the  lows  it : 

inferiority  of  the  British  fleet,  de-  **  May  the  great  God  whom  I 

Haring  to  captain  Hardy  that  ***he  '^worship,   grant  to   my  country, 

1 8O7.  //                        "  an^ 
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•*  and  lor  the  benefit  of  Europe  in 
**  general,  a  great  and  glorious  vic- 
^'  toiy  5  and  may  no  misconduct  in 
'*  any  one  tarnish  it,  and  may  hu- 
*'  manity  after  victory  be  the  predo- 
^  minant  feature  in  the  British  fleet  ? 
"  For  myself  individually,  1  commit 
*'  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me  ; 
•'and  may  His  blessing  alight  on 
*'  my  endeavours  for  serving  my 
^  country  faithfully  !-  To  Him  I  re- 
**  sign  myself,  and  the  just  cause 
^'  which  is  entnisted  to  me  to  de- 
**  fend.     Amen,  Amen,  Amen.*' 


*'  October  2 1 5/,  1 805 .  Then  in  sight 
of  the  Cojnblned  Fleets  of  trance 
and  Spain,  distant  about  tenmUes, 

**  Whereas  the  eminent  services  of 
**  £mn;ia  Hamilton,  widow  of  the 
*'  right  hoB.  sir  William  Hamilton, 
<*  have  been  of  the  very  greatest  ser- 
*'  vice  to  my  king  and  country,  to 
«'  my  knowledge,  v'ithout  ever  re- 
*^  ceiving  any  reward  from  either 
•*  our  king  or  country  : 

"  First,  that  she  obtained  the 
«*  king  of  Spain's  letter,  in  179^,  to 

his  brother  the  king  of  sNaples, 

acquainting  him  of  his  intention 
*'  to  declare  war  against  England  ^ 
*'  from  which  letter  the  ministry 
*'  sent  out  t)rders  to  Jthtf  then  «ir 
•'  John  Jen'is,  to  strike  a  stroke  if 
«'  opportunity  offered,  against  either 
^'  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or  her  fleets : 
^'  that  neither  of  these  was  done,  is 
^  not  the  fault  of  lady  Hamilton  ; 
*'  the  opportunity  might  have  been 
**  oflered  : 

*'  Secondly  :  the  British  fleet  un- 
**  der  my  command  could  never 
^  have  returned  the  second  time  to 
*'  Egypt,  had  not  lady  Hamilton's 
**  influence  with  the  queen  of  Na-» 

pies  caused  letters  to  be  wrote  to 

the  governor  of  Syracuse,  that  he 
**  was  to  encourage  the  fleets  being 
'^  supplied  with  every  thing,  should 


*'  they  put  into  any  port  in  Sfcnljr. 
'*  We  put  into  Syracuse,  and  re- 
*•  ceived  ^ every  supply;  went  to 
''  £gypt,  and  destroyed  the  FktDcb 
"  fleet : 

"  Could  I  have  rewarded  these 
*^  services,  I  would  not  now  all 
'^  upon  my  country ;  but  as  that  has 
**  not  been  in  my  power,  I  leave 
''  Emma  lady  Hamilton  therefore  s 
''  legacy  to  my  kingandcountry,  that 
**  they  will  give  her  an  ampte  pro« 
^  vision  to  maintain  her  rank  in 
"  life. 

'  *'  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence 
"  of  my  country  my  adopted  dangh- 
*'  ter,  Horatio  Nelson  Thompsoo; 
*'  and  I  desire  she  will  use  in  flitore 
*'  the  name  of  Nelson  only. 

"  These  are  the  otAy  favoorslask 
''  of  my  king  and  country,  at  this 
**  moment  when  I  am  going  tofigbt 
**  their  batde.  May  God  bless  my 
<'  king  and  country,  and  all  those  I 
*'  hold  dear !  My  rdatiens  it  isseed* 
''  less  to  mention :  they  will  of 
^'  coitrse  be  amply  provided  for. 

*'  NBLSOKffid  BRONTt. 

<<  Witness,  Hekxy  Blackwood, 
T.  M.  Habdy." 

Hie  prayer  and  codicil  were  both 
written  with  his  lordship^s  own  bandi 
within  three  hours  before  tbt  coin* 
mencement  of  the  engagement. 

As  the  Victory  drew  near  to  the 
enemy,  his  lordship,  accompanied 
by  captain  Hardy,  and  the  capuim 
of  the  four  frigates  (Euryalus,  Naiad, 
Sirius,  and  Phoebe)  who  had  been 
called  on  board  by  signal  to  receive 
instructions,  visited  the  difiisrent 
decks  of  the  ship.  He  addressed 
the  crew  at  their  several  quarters 
admonishing  them  against  firings 
sii^e  shot  without  being  sure  of 
their  object ;  and  expressed  himself 
to  the  officers  highly  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  made  at  their  re- 
spective  station..  ^^ 
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It  was  now  plainfy  perceived  by 
all  on  board  the  Victo^,  that  from 
the  very  compact  line  which  the  ene- 
my had  formed,  they  were  deter- 
mined'to  make  one  great  efibrt  to 
recover  in  some  measure  their  long 
lost  naval  reputation.  They  wore  in 
succession  about  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  o'clock  ;  and  stood  on  the  lar- 
board tack,  with  their  heads  toward 
Cadiz.  They  kept  a  good  deal  of 
sail  set ;  steering  about  two  points 
from  the  wind,  with  top-sails  shiver- 
ing. Their  van  was  particularly 
closed,  having  the  Santissinia  Trini- 
dada  and  the  Bucentaur  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ships,  the  latter  the  flag- 
ship of  admiral  Vdleneuve  :  but  as 
the  admirals  of  the  combined  fleets 
declined  shewing  their  flags  till  the 
beat  of  the  battle  was  over,  the  for- 
mer of  tliese  ships  was  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  her  hav- 
ing four  decks;  and  lord  Nelson 
ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered  for 
her  bow. 

**  Several  officers  of  the  ship  now 
communicated  to  each  other  their 
sentiments  of  anxiety  for  his  lord- 
ship's personal  safety,  to  which  every 
other  consideration  seemed  to  give 
way.    Indeed  all  were  confident  of 
gaining  a  glorious  victory,  but  the 
apprehensions  for  his  lordship  were 
great  and  general;  and  the  surgeon 
made   known  to  Doctor  Scott  his 
fears  that  his  lordship  would  be  made 
the  object  of  the  enemy's  marksmen, 
aiid  his  desire  that  he  might  be  en- 
treated by  somebody  to  cover  the 
stars  on  his  coat  with  a  handkerchief. 
Doctor  Scott  and  Mr.  Scott  (public 
secretary)  both  observed,  however, 
that  such  a  request  wonld  have  no 
effect,  as  they  knew  his  lordship's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  so  well, 
that  they  were  sure  he  would  be 
highly     displeased    with    whoever 
should  take  the  liberty  of  recom- 
mending any  change  in  his  dress  on 


this  account :  and  when  the  surgeon 
declared  to  Mr.  Scott  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  sick-report  for  the  day, 
to  submit  his  sentiments  to  the  ad* 
miral,  Mr.  Scott  replied,  •*  take  care, 
doctor,  what  you  are  about  j  I  would 
not  be  the  man  to  mention  such  a 
matter  to  him."  The  surgeon  not- 
withstanding persisted  in  his  design, 
and  reihained  on  deck  to  find  a  pro- 
per opportunity  for  addressing  his 
lordship ;  but  this  never  occurred, 
as  his  lordship  continued  occupied 
with  the  captains  of  the  frigates  (to 
whom  he  was  explaining  his  inten- 
tions respecting  the  senices  they 
were  to  perform  during  the  battle) 
till  a  short  time  before  the  enemy 
opened  their  fire  on  the  Royal  So- 
vereign, when  lord  Nelson  ordered 
all  persons  not  stationed  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck or  poop  to  repair  to  their 
proper  quarters ;  and  the  surgeon, 
much  concerned  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, retired  from  the  deck  with 
several  other  officers, 

*'The  boats  on  the  quarters  of 
the  ship  being  found  in  the  way  of 
the  guns,  were  now  lowered  down, 
and  towed  astern.  Captain  Black- . 
wood,  of  the  Euryalus,  remained  on 
board  the  Victory  till  a  few  minutes 
before  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon 
her.  He  represented  to  his  lord- 
ship, that  his  fiag-ship  would  be 
singled  out  and  much  pressed  by 
the  enemyj  and  suggested  the  propri- 
ety Uierefore  of  permitting  one  or 
two  sliips  of  his  hne  to  go  ahead  of 
the  Victory,  and  lead  her  into  ac- 
tion, which  might  be  the  means  of 
drawing  in  some  measure  the  ene- 
my's attention  from  her.  To  this 
lord  Nelson  assented,  and  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock  he  ordered  the  Te- 
meraire  and  l/cviathan  by  signal  (the 
former  of  which  ships,  being  close 
to  tlie  Victory,  was  hailed  by  his 
lordship)  to  go  ahead  for  that  pur- 
M  2  po^e  J 
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pose}  but  from  the  light  breeze 
that  prevailed  they  were  unable» 
notwi  til  standing  their  utmost  efforts, 
to  attain  their  intended  stations. 
Captain  Blackwood  foresaw  that  this 
would  be  the  case  ;  and  as  tlie  Vic- 
tory still  continued  to  carry  all  her 
sail,  he  wished  captain  Hardy  to  ac- 
quaint his  lordship,  that  unless  her 
sail  was  in  some  degree  shortened, 
tiie  two  ships  just  mentioned  could 
tiot  succeed  in  getting  ahead  previ- 
ously to  the  enemy's  line  being  forc- 
ed J  this  however,  captain  Hardy 
declined  doing,  as  he  conceived  his 
lordship*8  ardour  to  get  into  battle 
would  on  no  acco'unt  suffer  such  a 
tneasure. 

'^  About  half  an  hour  before  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire,  the  memo- 
rable telegraphic  signal  was  made, 
that  ''  England  expects  every  man 
will  do  his  duty,**  which  was  spread 
Hnd  received  throuj^hout  the  fleet 
with  cntliusiasm.  It  is  impossible 
adequately  to  describe  by  any  lan- 
guage tlie  lively  emotions  excited 
in  the  crew  of  the  Victory  when 
this  propitious  communication  was 
made  known  to  them  :  confidence 
and  resolution  were  strongly  pour- 
trayed  in  tlie  countenance  of  all  j 
and  the  sentiment  generally  express- 
ed to  each,  other  was,  that  they 
would  prove  to  tlieir  country  that 
day,  how  well  British  seamen  could 
*'  do  their  duty"  when  led  to  battle 
by  their  revered  admiral.  The  sig- 
nal was  afterwards  made  to  "pre- 
pare to  anchor  after  the  close  of  tlie 
day  j'*  and  union-jacks  were  hoisted 
at  the  fore-top-mast  and  top-gallant 
stays  of  each  ship,  to  serve  as  a  dis- 
tinction from  the  enemy's,  in  con- 
formity with  orders  previously  is- 
sued by  the  commander-in-chief. 
By  his  lordship's  directions  also,  the 
different  divisions  of  the  fleet  hoist- 
ed the  St.  George's  or  white  ensign, 
being  tlie  colours  of  the  cominmi- 


der-io-chlef :  this  wasdooetopr^ 
vent  confusion  from  occurring  dat- 
ing the  battle,  through  a  variety  of 
national  flags. 

"  The  Royal  Sovereign  now  made 
the  signal  by  telegraph,  that  *'  die 
enemy's  commander«in-chief  was 
in  a  frigate.*'  This  mistake  arose 
from  one  of  their  frigates  making 
many  signals.  Lord  Nelson  order- 
ed his  line  to  be  steered  about  two 
points  more  to  the  northward  than 
tliat  of  the  second  In  command,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  ofl'the  re- 
treat of  the  etiem/s  van  to  the  port 
of  Cadiz;  which  was  the  reason  of 
the  three  leading  ships  of  admiral 
Collingwood*s  line  being  engaged 
with  the  enemy  previously  to  those 
of  the  commander-in-chieTs  line. 

'*  The  enemy  began  to  fire  on 
the  Royal  Sovereign  at  thirty  mi- 
nutes past  eleven  o'clock :  in  ten 
minutes  after  which  she  got  under 
the  stem  of  the  St.  Anna,  and  com- 
menced a  fire  oii  her.  Lieutenant 
Pasco,  signal  officer  of  the  VictofX, 
was  heard  to  say,  while  looking 
through  his  glass,,  ''  there  is  a  top- 
gallant-yard goiie.'*'  His  lordiihip 
eagerly  asked,  "  whose  top-gallant- 
yard  is  tliat  gone  >  Is  it  the  Royal 
Sovereign's  ?"  and  on  being  answer- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Pasco  in  tJie  d^ 
tive,  and  that  it  was  the  eosmy\ 
he  smUed,  and  said :  '*  Collingwood 
is  doing  well." 

"  At  filly  minutes  past  eleven  the 
enemy  opened  their  fire  on  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. They  shewed  great 
coolness  in  the  commencemeotot 
the  battle  j  for  as  the  Victory  ap- 
proached their  line,  their  ships  ly- 
mg  immediately  ahead  of  her  and 
across  her  bows,  fired  only  one  gun 
at  a  lime,  to  ascertain  whether  sbe 
was  yet  within  their  range.  This 
was  frequently  repeated  by  eight  or 
nine  of  their  ships,  till  at  length  a 
sliot  passed  tluough  the  Victorv'J 
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msdn-top-gallant  sail ;  the  hole  iii 
vfiich  being  discovered  by  the  ene- 
my, they  immediately  opened  their 
broadsides^  supporting  an  awful  and 
tremendous  fire.  In  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Scoti,  public 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  while 
in  conversation  with  captain  Hardy. 
Lord  Nelson  being  then  near  then:, 
captain  Adair  of  the  marines,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  seaman,  endea- 
voured to  remove  the  body  from  his 
lordship's  sight ;  but  he  had  already 
observed  the  fall  of  his  secretary  5 
and  now  said  with  anxiety,  *'  is  that 
poor  Scott  that  is  gone  V  and  on  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
captain  Adair,  he  replied,  "  poo^ 
fellow  l" 

"  Lord  Nelson  and  captain  Hardy 
'walked  the  quarter-deck  in  copver- 
sation  forsonie  time  after  this,  while 
the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  rak- 
ing   fire.     A  double-headed    shot 
struck  one  of  the  parties  of  marines 
drawn  up  on  the  poop,  atld  killed 
eight  of  them  3  when  his  lordship, 
perceiving    this,     ordered     captain 
Adair  to  disperse  his  men  round  the 
ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer  so 
miich  from  being  together.     In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  a  shot  struck 
the  fore-brace-bits  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  passed  between  lord  't^eU 
son  and  captain  Hardy ;  a  splinter 
from  the  bits  bruising  captain  Har- 
dy's foot,   and  tearing  the  buckl^ 
from  his  shoe.     They  both  instant- 
ly stopped  ;  and  were  observed  by 
the  officers  on  deck  to  survey  each 
other  with    inquiring   looks,'   each 
supposing  the  other  to  be  wounded. 
His  lordship  then  smiled,  and  said, 
**  this  is  too  warm  work^   Hardy, 
to  last   long;*»    and  declared    thiat 
**  through  all  the  battles  he  had  been 
in,   be  had  never  witnessed  mora 
irool  courage  than  was  displayed  bv 


the  Victory's  crew    on   this  occa- 
sion." 

The  Victory  by  this  time,  having 
approached  close  to  the  enemy's  van, 
had  suffered  very  severely  without 
firing  a  single  gun  :  she  had  lost 
about  twenty  men  killed,  and   had 
about  thirty  woun.ded,    Her  mizen- 
topmast,  and  all  her  studding-sails 
and  their  booms,  on  both  sides  were 
shot  away  ;  the  enemy's  fire  beirig 
chiefly  directed  at  her  rigging,  with 
a  view  to  disable  her  before  she  could 
close  with  them.     At  four  minute$ 
past  twelve  o'clock  she  opened  her 
fire,  from  bo^h  sides  of  her  decks, 
upon    tlie  enemy  5    when  captaip 
Hardy  represented  to  his  lordship, 
tliat  it  appeared    impracticable  to 
pass  tlie  enemy's  line  without  going 
on  board  some  of  their  ships.'*  Lord 
Nelson  answered,  '^  J  cannot  help 
it ,  it  does  not  signify  which  we  run 
on  board  of;  go  on  Jjoard  which 
you  please ;  take  your  choice." 

"  At  twenty-minutes  past  twelve 
the  tiller-ropes  being  shot  away,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  master,  was  ordered 
below  to  get  the  helm  put  to  port ; 
which  being  done,  the  Victory  was 
soon  mn  on  board  the  Rcdoutable 
of  seventy-four  giins.     On  coming 
along-side  and   nearly  on  board  ot 
her,  that  ship  tired  her  broadside  into 
the    Victory,  and  immediately  let 
down  her  lower-dock  ports  ;  which, 
as  l^as  been  since  learnt,  was  done  to 
prevent    her    from   being   boarded 
through  them  by  the  Victory's  crew. 
She  never  fired  a  great  gun  after 
this  single  broadside.     A   few  mit 
nutes  alter  this,  tlie  Temeralre  fell 
likewise  on  board  of  the  Redoutable, 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Victory  ^ 
having  also  an  enemy's  ship,  said  to 
be  La  Fougueux,  on  board  of  her  or) 
the  other  side :  so  that  the  extraor-. 
dinary  and  unprecedented,  circum*. 
stance  occurred  here,  of  four  ship^ 
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of  the  line  being  on  bBord  of  each 
ether  in  the  heat  of  battle  ^  formitq^ 
as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had  been 
iDoored  together^  their  heads  lying 
all  the  same  way.  The  Temeraire, 
as  was  just  before  mentioned,  was 
between  the  Redoutable  and  .La 
Pougueux«  The  Redoutable  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire  of  musquetry 
from  the  tot>s>  which  was  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  with  de- 
structive effect  to  the  Victor/s  crew : 
ber  great  guns  however  being  silent, 
it  was  supposed  at  different  times 
that  she  had  surrendered;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
Victory  twice  ceased  firing  upon 
l^er,  by  orders  transmitted  from  the 
quarter-deck. 

"  At  this  period^  scarcely  a  per- 
son in  the  Victory  escaped  unhurt 
who  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
musketry  \  but  there  were  frequent 
buzzas  and  cheers  heard  from  be- 
tween the  decks,  in  token  of  the 
surrender  of  different  of  the  enenciy's 
ships.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept 
lip  from  both  sides  of  the  Victory  j 
her  larboard  guns  played  upon  the 
Santissima  Tnnidada  and  the  Bucen- 
laur  >  and  the  starboard  guns  of  the 
middle  and  lower  decks  were  de- 
pressed, and  fired  with  a  diminislied 
cl^arge  of  powder,  and  tliree  shot 
each,  into  the  lledontable.  This 
mode  of  firing  was  adopted  by  lieu- 
tenants Williams,  King,  Yule,  and 
Brown,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the 
Temeraire's  suffering  from  the  Vic- 
tor}''s  shot  passing  through  the  Re- 
doutable ;  which  must  have  been 
the  case  if  the  usual  quantity  of 
powderi  and  tlie  common  elevation 
had  been  given  to  the  guns.  A  cir- 
cum^ilance  occurred  in  this  situation, 
which  shewed  in  a  mont  striking 
manner  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the 
officers  and  men  stationed  ou  the 
lower  deck  of  the  Victory.  When 
ihe  guns  on  tliii  deck  were  run  out. 


their  muzsles  came  into  contaet 
with  the  Redoutable's  sidej  u^d 
consequently  at  every  discharge 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  eno- 
my  would  take  fire,  and  both  the 
Victory  and  the  Temcraire  be  in- 
volved in  her  flames.  Here  then 
was  teen  the  astonishing  spectacle  of 
the  fireman  of  each  gun  standiog 
ready  with  a  bucket  full  of  water» 
which,  as  soon  as  hia  gun  was  dis- 
charged, be  dashed  into  the  eoeniy 
through  the  boles  made  in  her  sids 
by  the  shot. 

'*  It  was  from  this  ship  (the  Re- 
doutable}  that  lord  Nelson  received 
his  mortal  wound.  About  fifteen 
minutes  past  one  o*clock«  which  wai 
in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  be 
was  walking  the  middle  of  die 
quarter-deck  with  captain  Hardf, 
and  in  the  act  of  turning  near  the 
hatchway  with  his  face  towards  the 
stem  of  the  Victory,  when  the  fatal 
hgX\  was  fired  firom  the  enemy's  mi- 
zen-top }  which*  firom  the  sitiutioa 
of  the  two  ships  (lying  on  board  of 
each  other),  was  brought  just  abaft, 
and  rather  below, the  Victory's  niaiD- 
yard,  and  of  course  not  more  than 
fifteen  yards  distant  firom  thatpoit 
of  the  deck  where  his  lordship  stood. 
The  ball  struck  the  epaulette  on  his 
left  shoulder,  and  penetrated  bis 
chest.  He  fell  with  his  face  on  tbe 
deck.  Captain  Hardy,  who  was  on 
his  right  (the  side  furthest  from  the 
epemy)  and  advanced  some  steps 
before  his  lordship,  on  turning 
round,  saw  the  seijeant -major 
(Seeker)  of  marines  with  two  sea- 
men raising  him  firom  tbe  deck; 
where  he  had  fallen  on  the  same 
sjKJt  on  which,  a  little  befoie,  his 
secretary  had  breathed  his  last,  with 
whose  blood  his  lordship's  clothes 
were  touch  soiled.  Captain  Hardy  ex* 
pressed  ahppethat  he  was  not  severely 
wounded  5  to  which  the  gallant  chief 
replied :  *'  they  have  done  for  ma 
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at  last.  Hardy.'*—''  I  hope  not/' 
answered  captain  Hardy.  "  Yes," 
replied  his  lordship;  "  toy  back- 
bone is  shot  through.'^ 

Captain  Hardy  ordered  the  sea- 
men to  carry  the  admiral  to  the 
cockpit;  and  now  two  incidents 
occurred  strikingly  characteristic  of 
this  great  man,  and  strongly  marked 
that  energy  and  reflection  which  in 
his  heroic  mind  rose  superior  even 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
his  present  awfiil  condition.  While 
the  men  were  carrying  him  down 
the  ladder  from  the  midjdle  deck, 
his  lordshtp  observed  that  the  tiller* 
ropes  were  not  yet  replaced;  and 
desired  one  of  the  midshipmen  sta-> 
tioned  there  to  go  upon  the  quarter- 
deck and  remind  captain  Hardy  of 
that  circumstance>  and  request  that 
new*  ones  should  be  immediately 
rove.  Having  delivered  this  order, 
he  took  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket  and  covered  his  face  with  itj 
(hat  he  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
cockpit  at  this  crisis  unnoticed  by 
the  crew. 

"  Several  wounded  officers,  and 
about  forty  men,  were  likewise  car- 
ried to  the  surgeon  for  assistance 
just  at  this  time:  and  son^e  others 
bad  breathed  their  last  during  their 
conveyance  below.  Among  the  lat« 
ter  were  lieutenant  William  Andrew 
Ram,  and  Mr.  Whipple,  captain's 
clerk.  The  «urgeon  had  just  exa- 
mined these  two  officers,  and  found 
that  they  were  dead,  when  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  several  of 
the  wounded  calling  to  him,  '*  Mri 
Beatty,  lord  Nelson  is  here :  Mr. 
Beatty,  ti)e  admiral  is  wounded.'' 
The  surgeon  now,  on  looking  roiuid, 
saw  the  handkerchief  fall  from  his 
lordship's  face  5  when  the  stars  on 
his  coat,  which  also  had  been  cover- 
ed by  it,  appeared.  Mr.  Burke  the 
purser,  and  the  surgeon,  ran  imme- 
iiiately  to  the  assistance  of  hi£  Iqrd? 


ship,  and  took  him  from  the  arms  of 
the  seamen  who  had  carried  him  ber 
low.  In  conveying  him  to  one  of 
the  midshipmen's  births,  they  stum* 
bled,  but  recovered  themselves  with* 
out  falling.  Lord  Nelson  then  in« 
quired  who  were  supporting  him  : 
and  when  the  surgeon  informed 
him,  his  lordship  replied,  "  ah,  Mr. 
Beatty  !  you  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
1  have  but  a  short  time  to  live  :  mj 
back  is  shot  through."  The  surgeoa 
said,  *'  he  hoped  the  wound  was  not 
so  dangerous  as  his  lordship  imaf> 
gined,  and  that  he  might  still  sur- 
vive long  to  enjoy  his  glorious  vie* 
tory."  The  reverend  Dr.  Scott, 
who  had  been  absent  in  another  part 
of  the  cockpit,  administering  le- 
monade to  the  wounded,  now  came 
instantly  to  bis  lordship ;  and  in  the 
anguish  of  grirf  wrung  lus  handa» 
and  said :  ''  Alas,  Beatty,  how  pre* 
phetic  you  were !"  alluding  to  th^ 
apprehensions  expressed  by  the  svr* 
geon  for  hib  lordship's  safety  previ- 
ous to  the  battle. 

**  His  lordship  was  laid  upon  a 
bed,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  co- 
vered with  a  sheet.  While  tJiis  was 
effecting,  he  said  to  Dr.  Scott^ 
*'  Doctor,  I  told  you  so.  Doctor,  I 
am  gone  ;**  and  after  a  short  pause, 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  '*  I  havo 
to  leave  lady  Hamilton,  and  my 
^idopted  daughter  Horatio,  as  a  le- 
gacy to  my  country,"  The  sui^eon 
then  examined  the  wound,  assuring 
his  lordsliip  tliat  he  would  not  put 
him  to  much  pain  in  endeavouring 
to  discovfer  the  course  of  the  ball ; 
which  he  soon  found  had  penetrated 
deep  into  the  chest,  and  had  probabl/ 
lodged  in  the  spine.  This  being  ex- 
plained to  his  lordship,  he  replied, 
"  he  was  confident  his  back;  was  shot 
tlirough."  The  back  was  then  cjj. 
amined  externally,  but  without  any 
injury  being  perceived  j  on  whicli 
bis  .lordship  was  f  e^^ested  by  th^ 
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surgeon   to   make  him  acquainted  xiety,    Mr.  Burke  told  him  "  tliA 
with  all  his  sensations.     He  replied,  enemy    were   decisively    defeated, 
that  "  he  felt  a  gush  of  blood  every  and    that    he    lioped   his  lordship 
minute  within  his  breast :  that  he  would  still  live  to  be  himself  the 
tad  no  feeling  in  the  lower  part  of  bearer  of  the  joyful  tidings  to  his 
his  body  :  and   that   his  breathing  country ."    He  replied,  "  it  is  non- 
was  dii!icult>  and  attended  with  very  sense,  Mr.  Burke,  to  suppote  I  can 
severe  pain  about  that  part  of  the  live  :  my  sufferings  are  great,  but 
«pine  where  he  was  confident  that  they  will  all  be  soon  over."    Doctor 
the  ball  had  struck ;  for/'  said  he,  Scott  entreated  his  lordship  "  not  to 
^'  I  felt  it  break  my  back."    These  despair  of  living,"  and  said  '•   be 
symptoms,  but  more  particularly  the  trusted  that  Divine  Providence  wouJd 
gush   of  blood  which  his  lordship  restore  him  once  more  to  his  dear 
complained  of,   together  with  tlie  country  and  friends." — '*  Ah,  doc- 
state  of  his  pulse,  indicated  to  the  tor  !"  replied  his  lordship, "  it  is  all 
Surgeon  the  hopeless  situation  of  the  over ;  it  is  all  over." 
case  5  but  till  after  the  victory  was        "  Many  messages  were  sent   to 
ascertained  and  announced  to  his  captain  Hardy  by  the  sui^geon,  re- 
lordsbip,    the    true    nature  of  his  questing  his  attendance  on  his  lord- 
wound  was  concealed  by  the  surgeon  ship  :  who  became  impatient  to  see 
from  all  on  board  except  only  cap-  him,  and  often  excldimed  :  *'  will 
tain    Hardy,    Doctor    Scott,    Mr.  no  one  bring  Hardy   to  me?  He 
Burke,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wes«  must    be  killed :    he  is  surely  de- 
temburg,  the  assistant  surgeons.  stroyed."     The    captain's    aid-de- 
•    ^*  Tlie  Victory's    crew    cheered  camp,  Mr.  Bulkley,  now  came  bc- 
•whenever  they  observed  an  enem/t  low,  and  stated  that  *'  circumstances 
ship  surrender.     On  one  of  these  oc-  respecting  the  fleet  required  captan 
%asions,  lord   Nelson  anxiously  in-  Hardy's  presence  on  deck,  but  that 
quired  what  was  the  cause  of  it ;  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  first 
when    lieutenant    Pasco,    who  lay  favourable  nioment  to  visit  his  lord- 
wounded  at  some  distance  from  his  ship."    On  hearing  him  deliver  this 
lordship,  raised  himself  up,  and  told  message  to  the  surgeon,  his  lordship 
him  that  another  ship  had  struck,  inquired  who  had  brought  it.     Mr. 
which  appeared   to  give  him  much  Burke  answered,  "  it  is  Mr.  Balk- 
satisfaction.     He  now  felt  an  ardent  ley,   my  lord." — "  It  is  his  voice/* 
thirst ;   and    frequently  called    for  replied   his  lordship :  be  then  said 
drink,  and  to  be  fSnned  with  paper,  to  the  young  gentleman,  "  reniem* 
making  use  of  these  words :  **  fen,  ber  me  to  your  father." 
fan,"  and  "  drink,  drink."    This  he        *'  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  how- 
continued  to  repeat,  when  he  wish-  ever  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  bis 
ed  for  drink   or  the  refrcsiiment  of  lordship's    being  wounded,   btrfore 
cool  air,  till  a  very  few  minutes  be-  captain  Hardy's  first  subsequent  in- 
fore  he  expired.     Lemonade,  and  lerview  with  him;  the  paniciiJars 
wine  and  water,  were  given  to  him  of  which  are  nearly  as  follow.  They 
occasionally.     He  evinced  great  so-^  shook  bands  affectionately,  and  lord 
Ucitude  for  the  event  of  the  battle.  Nelson  said  :  "  well.  Hardy,  bow 
and  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  friend  goes  the  battle  ?  How  goes  the  day 
captain  Hardy.     Doctor  Scott  and  witli  us  ?" — "  Very  well,  my  lord,* 
Mr.   Burke    used  every  argument  replied  captain  Hardy  :  *'  we  ba\-e 
'•ey  could  suggest  to  relieve  his  an*  got  twelve  or  fourteen  of  theenem)-*! 
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ships  in  our  po^ssion ;  but  five  of 
tbeir  van  have  tacked,  and  shew  an' 
intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the 
Victory.  I  have  tlierefore  called 
two  or  three  of  eur  fresh  ships  round 
us,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving 
them  a  drubbing." — "  I  hope,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  none  of  our  shipi 
have  struck.  Hardy," — "No,  my 
Jord/*  replied  captain  Hardy  5 "  there 
i«  no  fear  of  that."  Lord  Nelson 
then  said :  *'  I  am  a  dead  man.  Har- 
dy. I  am  going  fast :  it  will  be  all 
over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer 
to  me.  Pray  let  my  dear  lady  Ha- 
milton have  my  hair,  and  all  other 
things  belonging  to  me."  Mr.  Burke 
was  about  to  withdraw  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  conversation  J 
but  his  lordship,  perceiving  his  in- 
tention, desired  he  would  remain. 
Captain  Hardy  observed,  that  '*  he 
boped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet  hold  out 
some  prospect  of  life." — "  Oh! 
no,"  answered  his  lordship ;  '*  it  is 
impossible.  Myback  is  shot  through. 
Beatty  will  tell  you  so."  Captain 
Hardy  then  returned  on  deck,  and 
at  parting  shook  hands  again  with 
his  revered  friend  and  commander. 

'*  His  lordship  now  requested  the 
surgeon,  who  had  been  previously 
absent  a  short  time  attending  Mr. 
Rivers,  to  return  to  tlie  wounded, 
and  give  his  assistance  to  such  of 
them  as  he  could  be  useful  to  ; 
" for," said  he,  "you  can  do  nothing 
for  me."  The  surgeon  assured  him' 
that  the  assistant  surgeons  were  do- 
ing every  thing  that  could  be  effect- 
ed for  those  unfortunate  men ;  but 
oD  bis  lordship's  several  times  repeat- 
ing bis  injunctions  to  that  purpose, 
he  left  him  surrounded  by  Doctor 
Scott,  Mr.  Burke,  and  two  of  his 
lordship's  domestics.  After  the  sur- 
gcan  bad  been  absent  a  few  minutes 


attending  lieutenants  Feake  and 
Reeves  of  the  marines,  who  weice. 
wounded,  he  was  called  by  Doctc^ 
Scott  to  his  lordship,  who  ^a\d: 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Beatty !  1  have  sent  for 
you  to  say,  what  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
before,  that  all  plower  of  motion  and 
feeling  below  my  breast  are  gone  ; 
and  you,^  Continued  he,  '*  very  well 
know  I  can  live  but  a  short  time.^ 
The  emphatic  manner  in  which  he 
pronounced  these  last  words,  left  no 
doubt  in  the  surgeon's  mind,  that  he 
adverted  to  the  case  of  a  roan  wh* 
had  some  mouths  before  received  a 
mortal  injur}'  of  the  spine  on  board 
the  Victory,  and  had  laboured  under 
similar  privations  of  sense  and  mus* 
cular  motion.  The  case  had  made 
a  great  impression  on  lord  Nelson^: 
he  was  anxious  to  know  tlie  cause  c£ 
such  symptoms,  which  was  accord^ 
ingly  explained  to  him  >  and  he  no#' 
appeal^  to  apply  the  situation  and 
fate  of  this  man  to  himself.  The 
surgeon  answered,  "  my  lord,  you 
told  me  so  before  •/'  but  be  now  ex- 
amined the  extremities,  to  ascertain 
the  fact ;  when  his  lordship  said, 
"  Ah,  Beatty  !  I  am  too  certain  <^ 
it;  Scott  and  Burke  have  tried  it  al- 
ready, you  know  I  am  gone."  The 
surgeon  replied  :  "  my  lord,  unhap- 
pily for  our  country,  nothing  can  be 
done  for  you  ;'*  and  having  made 
this  declaration  he  was  so  much  af- 
fected, that  he  turned  round  and 
witlidrew  a  few  steps  to  conceal  his 
emotions.  His  lordship  said,  ''  I 
know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  • 
my  breast,"  putting  his  hand  on  his 
left  side,  which  tells  me  I  am  gone." 
Drink  was  recommended  liberally, 
and  Doctor  Scott  and  Mr.  Burke 
fanned  him  witli  paper.  He  ofteo 
exclaimed,  *'  God  be  praised,  1  have 
done  my  duty." 
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ON  my  first  arrival  at  Venice 
from  Vienna,  I  bad  the 
pleasure  of  forming  an  acqoaintance 
with  the  countess  Attems.  This 
lady»  who  was  daughter  to  baron 
Herbert  (the  emperor's  minuter  at 
the  Ottoman  Porte)^  lived  at  Venice 
with  her  husband.  To  a  cultivlited 
mind,  and  a  love  of  the  arts,  she  unit- 
ed an  amiableness  cH  character  of 
which  I  soon  experienced  the  ad« 
iranu^e  $  as  she  did  me  the  honour 
of  admitting  me  to  her  company. 
I  had  heard  much  of  the  acquired 
and  personal  accomplishments  of 
Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  sister  to  tlie 
ooontess  \  but  during  the  whole  time 
that  I  had  lived  in  that  city  (five 
mooths),  I  had  not  had  an  opportu-^ 
nity  of  becoming  acquainteid  with 
her. 

''  Mrs.  Smith  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  severer  climates  of  £ng<* 
land  and  Germany,  had  come  to 
Vtaice,  where  she  had  at  this  period 
rended  above  a  twelvemonth.  The 
very  strict  restmen  which  4be  fol-^ 
lowed  for  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  prevented  her  frcxn  frequent* 
ing  the  society  of  the  Venetians  j 
and  when  the  French  entered,  being 
anxious  to  avail  herself  still  further 
of  the  pure  air  of  Italy  (which  was 
judged  thd  most  efiectual  remedy 
towards  her  re-establishment),  she 
requested  to  be  informed  by  general 
Lnuriston,  whether  she  could  flatter 
herself  with  being  granted  pcrmis- 
lAoh  to  stay  at  Venice  in  security, 
itind  Without  having  to  fear  sufajecUon 
to  th&  mefasures  of  a  hostile  power, 
^e  general,  \\\  reply,  not  only  as- 

ed  her  df  her  personal  ssifety. 


and  promised  that  she  shooki  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  in  the  way  of 
arrest^  or  orders  to  depart,  but  sap< 
plied  her  with  a  passport  to  enable 
her  to  quit  Venice  whenever  she 
pleased.  Such  promises  and  assur* 
ances  could  not  leave  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Smith,  nor  cause 
her  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  resolv- 
ing to  protract  her  stay,  together 
with  that  of  her  two  infant  childreot 
Sidney  and  Edward. 

*^  It  was  at  the  theatre  of  San 
Samuel,  that  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented  to  Mrs.  Smith,  bj 
her  sister  ^  and  two  noonths  elapsed 
befoie  I  saw  her  again.  The  iuple* 
mency  of  winter  now  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  springs  miki  and  sercDe 
days  succeeded  those  of  frost  aod 
snow ;  and  Mis.  Smith,  no  loDger 
fearfiil  of  tlie  pernicious  influence  of 
the  atmo^bere  on  her  weak  consti- 
tution^  began  to  visit  her  sister. 
That  young  lady^s  versatility  of  ta- 
lent shone  conspicuously  in  every 
pursuit :  stie  happi^  added  to  a  cor- 
rect knowl^ge  of  several,  bnguages, 
a  most  lively  imagination  >  and  to 
her  natural  disposition,  which  was 
extremely  pleasant,  she  joined  z 
vast  degree  of  refined  wit.  Her 
sister's  parties  of  course  grew  still 
more  agreeable  and  interesting  by 
such  an  acquisition* 

''in  the  mean  time,  my  situation 
was  hx  from  being  satisfactory :  the 
time  passed  away,  but  I  pontinoed 
to  remain  uncertain  of  my  destioy. 
The  dull  monotony  into  which  Ve^ 
nice  had  fallen,  oppreKsed  my  spirits 
to  a  degree  that  made  me  weary  of 
an  exist^qnce  which  appeared  topro^ 
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Wtaae  no  fotnre  source  of  felicity : 
though  I  spent  many  of  my  hours  in 
the  company  of  baron  Viiletti  (a 
friend  of  the  countess  Atteros)  and 
Mrs.  Smit^  ;  availing  myself  of  the 
society  of  these  ladies,  and  occasion- 
ally exercising  myself  with  them  in 
the  fine  arts,  particularly  music,  for 
ithe  purpose  of  obtaining  a.  respite 
^om  melaxicholy  and  anxiety. 

"  1  ielt,  however,  the  want  of 
Bome  stimulus  to  rouse  me  from  the 
torpor  that  gained  upon  me;  and 
waited  impatiently  for  such  a  favour- 
able turn  of  fate,  in  order  to  recover 
my  wonted  spirit  of  activity.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  I  experienced 
this  impulse,  m  the  project  of  re« 
Sieving  from  the  cruel  fangs  of  the 
enemy  an  innocent  victim,  and  two 
children,  doomed  to  pass  their  days 
in  captivity,  or  perhaps  to  see  tlieir 
mother  £tll  a  sacrifice  even  in  her 
indisposed  state.  My  resolution 
was  soon  fixed :  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  when  such  objects 
appeared  before  a  man  of  feeling, 
it  pointed  out  to  me  at  once  both 
the  path  for  flying  from  the  enemy, 
and  for  arriving  at  the  territory  of  a 
friendly  sovereign.  My  heart  glow- 
ed at  the  thought  of  being  able  to 
render  an  essential  service  to  an  in- 
dividual belonging  to  the  British 
nation. 

'*  Though  Mrs,  Smith  had  r6ceiv«> 
cd  the  French  general*s  word  of 
honour  for  her  security,  and  a  pro- 
mise that.no  molestation  whatever 
should  be  offered  to  her  during  her 
btay  at  Venice  ;  though  she  was 
provided  with  a  passport  to  be  used 
whenever  she  might  choose  to  de- 
part, and  was  now  residing  at  Ve- 
nice under  the  confidence  which 
»he  had  placed  in  the  French  gene- 
ral's promise ;  she  received,  on  the 
I  oth  of  April,  an  order  to  appear  be- 
fore the  police. 

^  On  bar  attending  according  to 


the  summons,  she  was  declared  to 
be  under  arrest  as  a  French  prison* 
er;  and  received  an  order  to  de« 
part  within  a  week  for  the  city  of 
Bassano,  the  place  fixed  upon  by  tho 
government  for  her  to  remain  at. 
She  demanded  to  know  the.  reason 
for  which  she  was  thus  treated  ; 
and  was  answered  :  **  Your  coun- 
try, and  your  name.*'  Now  her 
native  country  was  not  England  4 
and  as  to  her  name,  the  assurances 
which  she  had  received,  and  the 
passport  granted  to  her,  under  the 
same  name,  ought  to  have  served  as 
ample  securities  against  any  such 
conduct.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
however  couldj  have  no  weight  with 
subordinate,  officers,  who  only  exe- 
cuted the  commands  of  their  superi« 
or^. 

"  Still  I  flattered  myself  that 
these  considerations,  if  represcinted 
to  Monsieur  Lagarde  (who  presided 
over  the  police),  might  prevent  him 
from  putting  his  orders  into  effect  | 
but  neither  these,  nor  the  friendly 
interference  of  many  persons  of  the 
first  influence,  were  sufficient  to 
produce  the  smallest  favourable  al« 
teration. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  herself  applied  per- 
sonally to  Monsieur  Lagarde  ;  and 
expressed  her  astonishment  at  being 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war  as  an 
Englishwoman,  though  her  birth- 
place was  Constantinople,  and  that 
of  her  parents  was  Vienna :  besides 
that  no  pretext  of  this  sort  could 
reasonably  deprive  her  of  liberty  in 
opposition  to  general  Lauriston's 
word  of  honour,  and  his  passport^ 
upon  the  security  of  which  she  had 
formed  the  resolution  to  remain  at 
Venice  after  the  entrance  of  tho 
Frendi  troops  into  tliat  city.  She^ 
added  that,  placing  the  firmest  con- 
fidence in  these  promises,  she  never 
could  have  been  induced  to  suspect 
the  possibility  of  such  a  breach  &i 
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la'tth,  which  was  even  an  act  of 
violence.     She  little  imagined  that 
the  permission  to  remain  unmolest^ 
cd^  could  be  altered   into  a  subse- 
quent arrest  that  declared  her  a  pri- 
soner ;  thus  changing  a  liberal  and 
friendly  favour  into  a  means  for  tlie 
better  surprising  her  with  an  armed 
force^  and  exposing  her  to  hostile 
treatment.       All  these  ai^gumsnts 
were  advanced  in  vain  to  this  tmn, 
who  liad  received  positive  directions 
for  his  conduct  in  this  respect.    He 
answered,  that  her  arrest  was  amply 
justitied    by    the    name  alone    of 
Smih,  of  which  she  could  not  di- 
vest herself ;  and  her  being  the  sis- 
ter-in-law of  sir  Sidney,  and  wife  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  placed  her  in 
a  situation  that  precluded  any  miti-* 
gation  of  the  order  of  imprisonment. 
Surely  »uch  a  pretext  requires  no 
remark  to  prove  its  palpable  insigni- 
Acance :    nor  could  any  thing  be 
more  ridiculous  than  thus  to  wage 
war  against  a  name,  on  the  ground 
of  its  connection  with  a  brave  adroi- 
lal  sold  a  zealous  diplomatist  ^   or 
harder  than  this     lady*8  captivity, 
afflicted  as  she  then  was  with  a  se-« 
vere  illness ! 

'^  In  the  mean  time  Lagarde, 
unwilling  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
fate  which  was  determined  upon  for 
her,  pretended  to  permit  her  to 
choose  any  city  to  reside  in  except 
Venice  ;  alleging,  that  the  chief 
motive  for  sending  her  away  from 
a  maritime  place  arose  from  a  de- 
sire in  the  government,  that  no  sus«« 
picLon  might  take  place  of  her  hold- 
ing a  correspondence  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Thus  those  intrepid  warriors 
who  brave  the  thunder  of  heaven 
itself ;  who  sneer  at  the  coalesced 
efforts  of  united  nations  however 
powerful ;  are  afraid  of  allowing  an 
Englishwoman  to  reside  at  a  sea*port 
town,  as  she  mightgive  intelligence  to 
rioeir  brave  enemy,  the  only  one  j^apa* 


blc  of  effectually  opposing  than! 
Those  generous  sons  of  war,  who  at 
the  battle  of  Ulm  set  the  veiy  gene- 
ral free  after  having  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  tolcen 
of  their  inef&ble  contempt  for  dieir 
foes,  use  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
adopt  the  most  illiberal  measures, 
towards  this  -indivrdnal,  as  well  as 
others  belonging  to  a  nation  whose 
recent  trophies  bear  the  names  of 
the  Nile,'  Acre,  Trafalgar,  and 
Maida. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  confided  in  tbc 
minister's  ofll^r  to  mitigate  her  &te 
so  far  as  to  permit  her  to  continae 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  dimatc 
at  no  great  distance  from  Venice, 
which  wouki-  facilitate  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  sister  frequently.  In 
compliance  with  her  request,  she 
was  allowed  ten  days  before  her  de- 

Earture,  for  the  purpose  of  amngiDg 
er  concern^,  and  fixing  on  the 
place  of  her  future  residence.  She 
went  with  me  to  visit  the  neigh* 
bonring  towns;  and  having  fixed 
on  Padua  for  her  abode,  she  let  the 
police  know  this,  that  her  passport 
might  be  made,  for  that  place  :  but 
the  next  day,  instead  of  receiving  it, 
she  met  a  soldier  in  her  apartments, 
who  came  to  announce  that  by  order 
of  the  government  he  was  placed 
there  to  guard  her  person  wberever 
she  went ;  and  that  he  was  answer- 
able for  her  during  her  stay  at  Ve- 
nice. This  naturally  «xcited  bei 
suspicions  as  to  what  might  ensue  j 
and  she  in  consequence  again  soli- 
cited the  police  for  the  passport,  six 
days  having  expired  of  the  ten.  Far 
from  refiwing'  it,  they  promised  to 
let  her  have  it  immediately;  and 
tiiis,  in  a  measure,  eased  her  mind. 
"  The  arrest  of  her  person  roused 
tlie  curiosity  of  the  Venetians ;  and 
on  its  being  mentioned  in  sereral 
French  circles,  the  real  destiny  of 
Mrs.  Soiith  vt9a  discovefed  by  ti» 
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Undisguised  hints  of  some  of  the 
French  officers.  I  was  one  evening 
at  the  gaming-salooQs  of  the  Phenix 
theatre,  the  great  resort  of  people  of 
fashion,  when  a  female  friend  of 
mine,  a  Venetian  ex-noble,  asked 
me  whether  i  had  heard  of  the  un- 
happy fate  reserved  for  Mrs.  Smith. 
I  answered,  that  I  knew  she  was  to 
reside  at  Padua  in  future,  agreeably 
to  the  will  of  the  French  govera- 
ment ;  but  my  friend  mysteriously 
replied,  that  Lagarde  liad  received 
instructions  to  send  her  to  Valen-. 
ciennes.  I  shuddered  at  the  intelli- 
gence, and  considered  for  some 
liours  whether  I  ought  to  inform 
Mrs.  Smitli  of  it  or  not  -,  however, 
imagining  that  though  it  might 
cause  a  disagreeable  surprise,  it 
would, prepare  her  against  the  im- 
mediate consternation  that  such  an 
event  would  produce  if  abruptly  in- 
timated, I  resolved  on  letting  her 
know  what  I  had  heard.  Countess 
Attems  also  discovered  something 
similar  ;  but  the  police  continuing 
to  promise  the  passport  to  Padua  tor 
the  next  day  with  certainty,  we 
ivere  led  to  believe  die  report  to  be 
unfounded.  The  next  day  passed 
however  without  bringing  any  pass- 
port ;  and  in  the  evening,  while  we 
-were  at  the  house  of  Madame  At- 
tems, extremely  uneasy  on  account 
of  this  delay,  and  anxious  to  know 
M^hat  would  happen,  (as  on  such 
occasions  people  exert  tlieir  sagacity 
jn  conjecture  and  consultation,}  we 
brought  forward  all  our  stock  of  in- 
formation and  hypothesis,  and  dis- 
cussed the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
eyery  event.  But  about  ten  o'clock 
Xhat  night,  the  arrival  of  a  serjeaiU, 
accompanied  by  three  gend'urmes, 
dis*»ipated  our  suspense :  he  arrested 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith, 
in  th^  name  of  the  Emptror  of  the 
I'Ven^h ;  and  conducted  her  with 
am^  loUowed  by  the  otb^r  soldiers^ 


to  her  lodgings .  She  there  r ece  i v<xl 
orders  not  to  quit  her  chamber;  lor 
die  inforcement  of  which  the  g^e«- 
(Tiirmes  were  posted  outside  the 
door. 

*'  The  most  infamous  assassin  or 
traitor'  could  not  have  been  more 
rigidly  watched,  or  surrounded  by 
stricter  guards,  dian  was  this  un- 
happy lady.  If  she  had  conspired 
against  the  French  governmentt  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  per- 
secute her  with  more  acrimony  ; 
considering  her  distressed  situation^ 
borne  down  as  she  was  by  an  illoesiS 
that  menaced  her  life.  Tlie  con- 
fidence which  she  had  placed  in  the 
enemy's  promise  of  security  was  her 
only  fault  ^  no  stain  of  culpability 
appeared  even  to  the  French,  except 
her  connecdon  with  a  name  syjuoui- 
mous  of  patriotic  attachment .  This 
proceeding  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
feelings  of  every  person,  however  dis- 
interested, and  inspire  horror  at  see* 
ing  such  treatment  oiiered  to  a  ' 
young  and  delicate  female.  Wkeu 
we  redect  on  the  'commiseratioii 
arising  at  the  sight  of  even  the  guiltjr 
when  brought  to  punishment,  what 
must  our  sentimentii  be,  on  behold- 
ing die  innocent  an^]  helpless  victim 
dragged  to  Uie  altar  of  revenge ! 
We  should  surely  endeavour  lo 
snatch  it  from  its  ^persecutors. 

'*  I  now  for  the  iirst  time  found 
myself  agitated  by  a  tumult  of  the 
most  vehement  feelings,  aflecting 
my  soul  iar  beyond  the  usual  seijt^ 
ments  of  sorrow  or  compassion. 
My  imagination  at  times  was  io- 
darned  in  a  degree  tliat  gave  me  the 
keenest  anguisli ;  and  I  sluunk  with 
horror  at  the  condition  of  a  lady, 
who  far  from  iier  husband,  her  mo- 
ther, and  her  other  friends,  was  lel4 
destitute  of  eve^i  a  hofie  of  reliei. 
A  desire  of  rendering  my^if  si^c*. 
viceabl«  to  her,  filled  my  bosom. 

**  Tlie  precise  reason  of  all  thi* 

rigouj^ 
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rigoor,  howeTer,was  still  unknown;. 
and  as  two  days  y^t  remained  be- 
ime  her  departure  from  Venice  was 
to  take  place>  JVirs.  Smith  requested 
leave  to  speak  with  the  minister^ 
that  she  might  receive  further  infer* 
mation  respecting  her  fate.  La- 
garde  granted  this,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  shew  her  prince  £u- 
ffene's  order,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor:  which  specihed,  that 
whhm  ibrty-eight  hours  she  must 
depart  from  Venice,  to  be  sent  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  the  fortress  of 
Valenciennes^  under  the  escort  of 
gmd^armes.  Every  argument  or 
entreaty  in  her  behalf  was  entirely 
oaeless  :  the  will  of  those  who  im- 
posed such  orders  was  not  to  be  ap- 
pealed from.  Sentiments  of  pity 
too  were  out  of  the  question;  and 
the  natural  difficulty  arising  from 
ber  impaired  state  of  health,  seemed 
only  to  stimulate  Monsieur  Lagarde 
towards  accelerating  the  execution 
of  his  commission. 

**  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  mom-  • 
ing,  when  Mrs.  Smith,  having  thus 
learnt  the  real  state  of  things,  re- 
turned ta  her  apartments:  where 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  with 
two  friends  mqre,  besides  myself^ 
waited  5  and  who  were  the  only 
persons  that  appeared  to  condole 
with  her  in  her  present  afHicting 
situation.  The  countess  gave  way 
to  her  grief,  and  shed  tears  in  abun* 
dance^  at  finding  they  must  soon 
part :  she  was  unable  to  support  the 
idea  of  Mrs.  Smith's  being  consign- 
ed to  a  French  prison,  or  perhaps 
even  to  worse  evils  ;  and  offisred  to 

£articipate  in  all  the  sufferings  of 
er  captivity:  Embracing  her,  she 
said :  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  Va- 
lenciennes, to  alleviate  the  sorrows 
of  confinement,  and  remain  always 
with  you^  to  partake  of  all  your 
misfortunes.**  Her  other  friends 
endeavoured  to  console  her,  by  re« 


presenting  milder  prospects  of  fiitd- 
hty:  they  advised  her  to  demand 
justice  and  compassion  firdm  the 
prince  at  Milan,  and  to  write  to  her 
mother  for  the  purpose  of  obUiDing 
a  release.  But  all  this  could  gire 
her  little  comfort :  she  done  felt 
even  now  all  the  pain  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  she  anticipated  all  the  danger 
incident  to  her  fate,  and  laboured 
under  an  awful  presentiment  of  fii* 
ture  events.  Yet  superior  to  all 
this,  and  endued  with  rortitude  suf- 
ficient to  repel  the  terror  of  impend- 
ing evils,  she  roused  the  couiageof 
her  weeping  friends  ;  nor  once  ap- 
peared shaken,  till  her  lovely  infants 
came  running  to  her  arms,  to  ask 
their  mamma  why  she  was  so  dnll 
While  iropresaing  kisses  on  them, 
she  accused  herself  as  the  cause  of 
their  subjection  to  imprisonment, 
by  her  blind  reliance  on  the  pramis* 
es  of  the  enemy.  She  wished,  bj 
any  sacrifice,  to  preserve  them  from 
such  a  situation :  but  how  was  this 
to  be  done  5,  and  who  was  able  to 
help  her  by  saving  them  ?  In  efi« 
dent  anguish,  she  looked  roondofl 
each  of  us  for  relief,  and  in  mooni* 
fill  silence  her  eyes  «z]^ained  ber 
supplication  to  us  all :  her  mater* 
nal  affection  begged  for  soccour, 
and  her  mind  for  advice.  At  this 
distressing  moment,  I  felt  myself 
quite  oppressed  by  a  variety  of  sen* 
aations :  unable  to  endure  such  a 
scene  any  longer,  I  left  the  rooioy 
and  ran  to  shut  myself  in  my  owd» 
where  I  could  reflect  on  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  fi>r  aAbiding 
her  my  assistance ;  with  more  cool- 
ness, and  without  being  distracted 
by  the  sight  of  their  tears  and  af- 
fliction. 

•  «^As  a  loyal  sulject  of  Ihe  mo- 
narch by  whose  government  and 
laws  I  was  preserved,  and  tey  pr^ 
perty  secured,  I  was  bound  to  quit 

a  place  under  tb^  conoml  of  the 
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enemies  of  my  country;  nor  was  I 
then  insensible  how  much  it  was  in- 
debted to  the  protection  and  alliance 
of  England.    1  knew  well  that  the 
security  of  our  walls,  and  the  pros« 
perity  of  our  provinces,  arose  firom 
the  formidable  interposition  of  Bri- 
tons in  our  behalf  :'>ttid  that  my 
country  was  defended  oy  the   aid 
alone  of  that  mighty  nation^  from 
the  hurricane  that   overthrew  and 
shook  so  many  thrones.    I  consider- 
ed what  would  have  been  the  dangers 
of  Sicily,  if  the  invincible  British 
£ag  had  not  cool^  the  ardour  of 
those  who  had  menaced  that  island. 
Ought  I  not  therefore,  on  all  occa- 
sions that  should  olter,    to  afford 
proof  of  my  gratitude,  a^  an  indivi- 
dual, towards  every  subject  belong- 
ing to  that  friendly  and  protecting 
nation :  and  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  one  like  Mrs.  S.  Smith,  ha- 
rassed, aickly,    and  forlorn;    and 
whose  niuation  called  aloud  for  the 
friendly  intervention  of  every  man 
of  feeling  and  resolution  ?     I  con- 
jectured that    she    would  perhaps 
have  to  endure    tlie  most  trying 
hardships,   from  the  circumstance 
of  her  connection   with   Sir   Sid- 
ney Smith :     but  this   was  a  still 
stronger  stimulus ;  for  that  British 
admiral  had  guarded  my  sovereigns 
to  their  -throne,    had    exerted  his 
transcendant  courage  and  genius  in 
the  defence  of  my  king  and  country, 
and  in  my  esticoation  deserved  eve- 
ry token  of  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment.     Such  reflections  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  incite 
me  to  the  attempt :  but  they  were 
vastly  strengthened  by  the  deplor- 
able situation  of  this  lady,  in  being 
under  the  necessity  of  either  aban- 
doning her  two  in^t  bo3rs  5  or  car- 
ry ing  them  with  her  as  prisoners, 
and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief  or 
justice. 

^*  Harlng  reflectnl  on  these  con* 


siderations,  I  firmly  resolved  on  en- 
deavouring to  rescue  her.  In  this  I 
could  perceive  no  insurmountable 
difficulty,  nor  bring  myself  to  cal- 
culate the  dangers :  my  determina- 
tion precluded  all  susceptibility  of 
fear  3  and  1  believed  that  fortitude 
and  perseverance  (if  necessary) 
wouid  ensure  success.  I  thought 
the  best  method  to  adopt  was  a  se- 
cret flight. 

"  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Smith  aboot  9% 
in  the  evening,  to  communicate  my 
projects  to  her,  availing  mysdf  of 
the  moments  when  we  could  not  be 
overheard,  for  this  purpose.  '*  Ma-» 
dam,*'  said  I,  ''  sensible  as  I  am  c£ 
the  unhappy  situation  and  the  dis« 
tress  that  await  you,  and  conscious 
of  my  duty  to  assist  in  whatever  I 
am  able  any  individual  belonging  to 
the  British  nation,  I  offer  you  all 
the  help  that  is  in  my  power.  Flight 
alone  can  save  you :  I  will  prepare 
and  undertake  it ;  you  shall  second 
roe,  and  follow  my  steps/*  Oa 
hearing  these  words,  she  locdced  ar 
me  with  astonishment.  Forgetfol 
of  her  actual  situation,  she  repitoir- 
ed  me  even  for  thinking  of  thua 
exposing  my  life  and  liberty.  She 
said,  that  any  such  attempt  i^ould 
be  attended  with  certain  death ;  and 
she  theai  represented  the  despair  <9f 
my  affectionate  parents  at  the  lossdf 
their  son.  '^  What  remorse  must  I 
feel,"  continued  she,  ''  if  you  were 
to  fkll  a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy,  whe 
muMt  discover  any  such  plan !  What 
reproach,  if  you  are  surprised  at  the* 
lime  without  effecting  any  thing! 
Would  yon  not  be  the  object  of 
their  most  cruel  xevenge  3  and  could 
I  then  forbear  to  accuse  myself 
bitterly  for  encouraging  such  a  des- 
perate undertaking  ?  Should  I  not 
have  ileaton  to  consider  myself  a 
probable  cause  of  your  ultimate 
end,  if  I  were  to  permit  measures, 
however  generous,  that  are  certain- 
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ly  neither  pnidcnt  nor  wise  r  And 
TV  hat  hope  can  there  be,  while  1  am 
thus  continually  Matched ?  How 
Ciin  you  expect  success,  when  the 
governnieut  not  only  places  guards 
over  me  in  my  room,  but  will  order 
»ne  to  be  followed  by  an  armed  force 
wliereveryou  go?  It  will  reixier 
the  pohce;ind  military  force  of  every 
^lace  tlirough  which  1  shall  have  to 
pass,  responsible  for  my  person.  How 
^*an  you  therefore  be  so  blind,  when 
(iuch  impediments  and  dangers  ob* 
viously  prt'sent  tliemselves  ?  Any 
attempt  would  at  best  turn  out  but 
fruitless,  and  \i*Ty  likely  fatal  to  you 
in  its  consecjuences.**  All  thene  ar- 
l^ments  however  could  not  induce 
Bie  to  relinquish  my  plan  ;  and  the 
interest  vhich  she  took'  in  roy 
personal  security,  served  only  to 
atrengthen  the  duty  that  I  conceived 
piyself  under  of  saving  her  if  possi- 
ble by  any  means. 

*'  1  auswered  her,  that  enterprises 
in  general  iiK:rease  in  merit,  propor- 
tionably  with  the  dangers  attending 
their  execution  :  that  all  similar  ac- 
tions are  uncertain  as  to  their  posi- 
tive result ;  but  when  attended  with 
iMiecesSy  their  former  uncertainty 
only  serves  to  proclaim  the  degree 
of  courage  or  sagacity  evinced  by  the 
projector  of  them.  I  expostulated 
with  her  on  the  necessity  which  I 
felt  of  discontinuing  habits  of  life 
4hat  were  insupportable  any  longer^ 
^nd  that  every  n)an  ought  to  seek  Hor 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  him- 
..helf  honourably :  (hat  in  my  own 
opinion  and  feelings,  I  wanted  an 
object  worthy  of  exciting  me  to  be 
useful,  and  rousing  me  to  tlie  per- 
formance of  any  deed  that  could  re- 
ject honour  on  my  name.  I  con- 
vinced her  tliat  it  was  my  positive 
duty  to  assist  her  $  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ray  quitting  a  Coventry  be* 
longing  to  the  foes  of  my  sovereign. 


as  well  as  of  tlie  sanction  of  my  rela^ 
tives  to  any  attempt  thdt  rendered 
me  wortliy  of  my  family. 

''  As  to  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
from  the  guards  tliat  so  watchMly 
surrounded  her,  and  the  dangers  uf 
pursuit  and  surprise,  to  which  sbe 
alluded,  I  answered  that  1  did  not 
fear  tlicm  ;  and  that  I  thought  it  im- 
possible they  Could  discover  mfi. 
'•  This,**  said  I,  '*  may  appear  mh 
and  inconsiderate,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  no  other  words  can  be 
used.  Fear  must  never  intervene  to 
obstruct,  when  prudence  is  insaf- 
ficient  to  deter.  No  roan  oughi 
ever  to  suppose  himself  either  «tak- 
er  or  less  capable  than  another.  It 
by  the  mind  alone  we  are  able  to 
transcend  the  usual  sphere  of  buni^D 
capacity,  or  to  sink  to  a  level  vidi 
the  brute,  why  are  we  to  apprehend 
being  accused  of  vanity  by  the  pre- 
judiced and  obscore  being  who  casts 
his  virulent  aspersions  against  erety 
human  action,  whether  virtuously  or 
viciously  directed  ?  Begardless  d 
the  shafts  of  malignity,  let  us  adhere 
to  a  £ivoQrable  opinion  of  <iar  ovn 
capacity,  and  not  tliink  ourselves  le»$ 
sagacious  or  daring  than  the  eneroj 
with  wliom  we  have  to  contend.  Bj 
a  base  dereliction  of  our  resource), 
and  confession  of  oar  weakness,  «t 
afford  him  every  advantage  :  on  the 
contrary^  let  us  imagine  ourselves 
equal  to  victory,  and  success  must 
ensue.'* 

"  I  assured  her  that  death  is  ati 
greater  distance  from  the  man  «ho 
does  not  fear  it,  than  roost  ^^ 
imagine;  and  finallyj  tliat  my  de^'^ 
could  no  longer  suffer  to  be  rejected 
or  even  opposed.  ITiis  language. 
pronounced  with  a  force  of  crophJ- 
sis  arising  from  the  sentiroeotsby 
which  I  was  animated,  reduced  her 
to  the  necessity  of  resistii^  nie  ik' 
longer  :  1  availed  myself  of  the  wo- 
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ment^  for  obtaining  her  word  of  ho« 
nour  to  second  me ;  and  insisted  on 
lier  keeping  the  secret  to  herself. 

"  These  preliminaries  being  agreed 
upon,  I  commenced  my  plan  by  sav* 
ing  tlie  children ;  for  as  they  had  not 
been  placed  under  the  immediate 
Tigilance  of  the  government,  I  sup- 
posed they  might  be  easily  carried 
off  from  Venice.    I  made  no  secret 
of  this  to  the  countess  or  her  friends; 
and  the  same  night  it  vas  settled 
that  the  following  day,  under  pre- 
tence of  going  to  hear  mass  with 
their  preceptor  at  the  next  church, 
they  were  to  come  to  a  certain  spot 
where  I  vras  to  wait  with  a  gondola, 
to  convey  them  to  Mestre,  the  near- 
est city  on  the  terra-firraa.      From 
this  place  they  were  to  be  sent  post, 
without  delay,  to  Gratz  :  where  the 
countess  Strazzoldo,  another  sister 
of  Mrs.  Smith  resided.     At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  children 
were  with  me.     Ignorant  of  their 
destiny,  they  asked  me  more  than 
once  why  their  mother  did  not  come 
with  them ;    and  why  the  soldiers 
were  about  the  house ;  when  they 
vtrere  to  see  mamma  again,  and  why 
they  left  her  behind  now.   At  every 
step  their  words  drew  tears  from  my 
eyes  ;  reflecting  how  uncertain  the 
period  was  when  they  were  again 
to  meet  her — perhaps  never.      At 
eleven  o'clock,  Elmauier  (the  pre- 
ceptor) had  not  returned  from  pre- 
paring the  things  for  the  journey; 
aad  the  boat  for  Mestre*    During 
this  interval  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
olfering  a  most  agreeable  sight  to  a 
mother  who  must  have  thought  her 
children  gone  several  hours  before, 
but  this  roust  take  place  unknown 
to  the  guards.     For  this  purpose  1 
wrote  her  a  note  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  and  told  the  ser« 
vrait  to  inform  the  centinels  that  it 
wxis  sent  to  iier  by  the  banker  on 


money  af&irs  :  it  was  to  desire  her 
to  come  (p  a  certain  window,  under 
which  I  should  pass  with  the  boys  in 
a  gondola.  The  servant  succeeded 
in  giving  her  the  paper;  and  I  at 
some  distance  saw  her  at  the  win- 
dow.  I  advanced  with  the  gondola, 
and  ordered  the  gondolier  to  stop  at 
a  certain  place  $  and  then  pointed 
to  the  boys,  whom  I  desired  not  to 
speak  a  word.  This  excited  all  the 
violence  of  a  mother*s  feeling,  at  be- 
holding her  darling  children  going 
from  her.  1  perceived  that  she 
wept  bitterly,  and  seemed  much  agi- 
tated ;  and  a  sort  of  convulsive 
transport  under  which  she  appeared 
to  labour,  made  me  apprehend  other 
consequences  that  might  serve  to 
betray  us.  I  tlierefore  directed  ilie 
.  boatman  to  go  on,  thus  breaking  off 
tliis  affecting  scene;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Mestre,  from  which  place 
the  children  set  off  in  a  post  chaise 
to  Gratz  witli  their  preceptor. 

"  Only  twenty-four  hours  now  re- 
mained of  tlie  time  which  Mrs. 
Smith  had  been  allowed  to  stay  at 
Venice.  The  state  of  that  city,  and 
its  positions,  reudered  her  escape 
totally  impossible  :  it  being  situated 
in  a  body  of  water  five  miles  broad 
at  the  nearest  part ;  and  after  reach- 
ing the  land,  a  space  of  above  a  hun- 
dred miles  was  to  be  travelled  before 
we  could  get  out  of  the  French  do- 
minions, so  that  we  should  have  been 
much  exposed  to  detention.  To  get 
away  by  sea  to  Trieste  •  was  equally 
difficult,  as  we  were  subject  to  tlie 
punctual  visit  of  the  guards  posted 
at  eveiy  outlet ;  and  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  secure-  a  large 
boat,  the  master  and  sailors  of  which 
must  in  some  degree  know  the  se- 
cret. In  short,  such  were  the  ob- 
stacles, that  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  attempt  any  thing  at  the  time ; 
and  we  therefore  resolved  on  avail- 
i  inf 
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ing  ofirselvea  of  the  first  opportmii- 
t/  during  the  journey,  before  Mf'e 
ihould  re^ch  the  Alps. 

"  It  was  necessary  that  I  should 
accompany  ^rs.  Smith  on  the  road. 
Nothkig  could  be  mote  reatoaaUe 
than  l^r  demand  that  a  friend  noigbl 
be  permkted  to  travel  with  her  ;  it 
being  very  improper  that  a  lady 
should  undertake  so  long  a  journey 
in  the  company  only  oi  gen^iafmtM^ 
without  having  any  person  to  con* 
verse  with.  Mvs,  Smith  illustrated 
such  aaincoBveai^nctt  in  a  very  able 
letter  t»  M.  Lagarde  ;  intreating 
iliat  he  would  be  pluased  to  allow 
me  to  be  her  companion  in  the 
jouraeyi  at  least  z%  hv  as  Milan. 
During  my  residence  at  Venice  I 
had  formed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance ',  and  1  have  reasonr  to  flatter 
myself  that  I  had  several  friends  ? 
'ou  tins  occasion  tl)ey  weie  not  back-* 
ward  in  giving  the  most  satisfactory 
information  in  ray  behalf  to  Moiw 
sieurLagavde,  who  made  semt  iiiqui- 
lies  on  the  subject. 

*'  He  agreed  to  Mm.  Smith's  de- 
tnand  without  delay  ;  and  gave  me 
at  llie  same  time  a  passport  for  ]Mi. 
Ian,  to  hike  aUo  a  servant;  but  1 
did^t  wish  aqy  person  with  me, 
wlvch  migiit  in  some  measure  ob- 
stiuct  my  plans,  I  sent  my  servant 
lo  Bi>logna  immediately )  with  or* 
ders  to  wait  fur  me  tliere  (with  some 
of  my  ejects)  for  abent  a  week.  I 
next  wrote  to  my  parents,  iuibrming 
ihem,.  that  hs  the  Freucix  troops  were 
in  the  kingduca  of  Naples,  it  was 
ditikuU  to  send  letters  to  Sicily^ 
atid  9^  course  they  might  be  some 
time  williout  hearing  from  me 
agahi. 

''  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  Evening 
we  left  Venice,  which  had  been  so 
agreeable  to  me  before,  but  was  now 
grown  quite  odious.  The  calm  sur* 
Kice  of  the  Water,  and  the  serene 
kf  *  seemc<l  &vourablQ  omens  for 


us.    I  could  not  refrain  frem  oftttt 
turning  my  eyes  oif  the  stopendoui 
edifices  of  that  rich  and  magaificeoi 
city,  from  whence  I  was  departing 
perhaps  never  to  return.    I  called  ta 
mind  the  happiness  which  I  had  en- 
joyed during  my  stay  there;  ani 
from  my  dubious   anticipations  oi 
futuri^,  my  imagination  fluctuated 
to  the  recollcelion  <^  the  channing 
amusements  of  Venice,  embellished 
by  the  peculiar  hilafity  and  civilU/ 
of  the  inhabitants.    This  is,  ia  m; 
opinion,  by  far  the  most  gay  and 
splendid  city  of  Italy.    Its  prospect, 
as  it  retirea  from  my  sight,  leftoa 
my  mind  an  impression  ci[  attadw 
ment  which  can  never  be  oblxter- 
ated. 

**  Cknmtesa  Atteou«  her  hssband, 
Iba  pnnoe  Pany  aad  baron  Viletti, 
acoompaaied  Mrt.  Smith  in  tbdr 
gondolas  as  fiur  as  Fiisina,  tbe  first 
landiiig-pfaiee,  five  sUles  from  Ve- 
nice^ but  the  approach  of  nigbr  oh* 
Uged  then  to  retom.  llie  amiable 
ceonless  coal^  not  resolve  on  finally 
leaving  her  sister^  or  abandoning  her 
a  ^tim  to  the  suf^rings  that  now 
gathered  round  her.  ITieyerahraced 
each  other  :  a  thousand  kisses,  and 
promises  of  eternal  affection  wees 
interchanged  :  they  vowed  to  live 
under  the  same*  roof,  in  whateref 
place  Mrs.  Smith  should  be  taken 
10.^  Tears  were  a  welcome  resomce, 
sighs  wfere  necessary  :  the  iiisanl 
tbaft  sb»uld  again  unite  them  «a 
their  anly  consokatlon,  and  that  of 
paM&ng  was  the  most  poignant  of 
their  torments.  1  embraced  my 
friend  Viletti  >  but  the  boldicn  k>s* 
ing  patience  at  this  laigth^ed 
scene  ofdistress,  ordered  our  gondo- 
liers to  put  off;  and  we  proceeded 
on*  oiiv  way  to  Fadua,  in  tha  deepest 
afElction. 

^  We  sailed  up  the  firenta  & 
midnight^  but  when  we  had  resch- 

ed  lk\Of  an  impetuous  xl^x^^^ 

gale. 
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^le>  atrcompanied  by  heavy  showers. 
Stopped  the  course  of  our  gondola, 
^be  locks  which  from  time  to  time 
occur  in  this  river  being  shut>  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  in  our  frail 
bark,  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  till  day-light  appeared.  As 
we  could  not  proceed  by  water  to 
Padua,  we  eiigaged  a  tettura  (or 
carriage),  into  which  we  hac\  to  ad-^ 
tiiit  two  soldiers,  under  whose  care 
Mrs.  Smith  was  left :  two  more  fol- 
lowed us  on  horseback. 

"  She  had  received  no  directions 
to  present  herself  to  tlie  colonel  of 
the  chdeseursy  and  therefore  on  our 
arrival  at  Padua,   drove  to  the  Paris 
hotel,  where  she  remained  with  her 
maid  to  take  some  rest  after  the  fa- 
tigue of  her  journey,  while  I  went 
to  the  colonel  to  inform  him  tliat  I 
was  with    Mrs.    Smith.         Count 
Gbizzalo,  the  commandant  of  the 
gen-d^armerie,    otfended    that    this 
prisoner  had  not  come  to  him  her* 
self  immediately,    with  that  tribute 
of  submission  which  he  arrogantly 
expected,  ordered  me  to  tell  Mrs. 
Smitli  to  wait  on  him  betbre  she  en- 
gaged any  apartment  at  the  inn  ; 
but  altering  his  mind>    he  conde- 
scended to  let  her  remain  where  she 
waa.     He  asked  me  tor  what  pur- 
pose I  was  with  the  prisoner ;  and 
\fc''hen  he  understood  that  my  inten- 
tion was  to  continue  the  journey  in 
2ier  company  as   tar  as  Milan,  he 
said  tliat  I  should  not  \>e  allowed  to 
Ibilow  her  farther  than  PaUua;    as 
4)o  person  was  permitted  to  be  with 
prisoners  under  the  vigilance  of  go- 
vernment. "  Return  to  Mrs.  Smitli," 
said  he,  "  and  in  aq  hour  I  sluiU 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
berr 

**  I  went  instantly  to  acquaint  her 
mrith  this  obstacle,  which  threatened 
to  fvrevent  the  accomplishment  of 
our  plan :  and  advised  her  to  write 
U>  Baoonoox  Lajarde,  ^£S^"S  ^^ 


he  would  be  pleased  to  authorise  the 
commandant  to  let  me  continue  with 
her.  Count  Gbizzalo  oame  to  Mrs. 
Smith  afterwards :  he  soon  expressed 
his  dij^satisfaction  at  her  neglecting  to 
appear  before  hiro ;  and  then  in- 
formed her,  that  be  eould  not  per- 
mit her  to  go  forward  in  company 
with  a  man  whom  he  knew  nothing 
of,  and  who  might  in  some  measure 
embarrass  the  custody  of  her  person; 
and  that  he  would  not  suffer  it,  as 
the  strictest  care  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  of  her.  Mrs,  Smith  answered : 
*'  This  person,  whom  you  know  no- 
tiling  of,  must  go  with  me  to  Milan, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment itself,  which  will  be  fully 
confirmed,  if  you  write  to  the  mini- 
ster of  the  police  at  Venice."  Gbiz- 
zalo, contrary  to  his  wish,  was  ob- 
liged to  consult  the  government, 
and  wait  for  an  answer,  which  de- 
tained us  two  days  at  Padua. 

*'  I  endeavoured  to  render  Mrs. 
Smith's  situation  here  as  easy  as  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  peculiar  dulness 
•f  the  city,  would  admit.  I  intro- 
duced to  her  M.  Belloito,  who  -po- 
litely used  every  attention  suitable 
to  a  man  of  hi»  excel fent  education, 
and  count  Zigno  :  and  count  Gbiz- 
zalo even  permitted  her  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  followed  however  by  a 
guard  j  so  that  this  short  stay  was 
rather  agi'eeable  than  otherwise. 

'*  At  last  the  permission  of  the 
police  at  Venice  arrived.;  and  we 
proceeded  on  the  27th  of  April,  ac- 
companied by  three  geti'd^armfs  who 
were  to  continue  all  the  journey 
with  us.  The  colonel  himself  ac- 
companied us  as  far  as  Viceaza,  an4 
returned  to  Padua  the  next  day. 

"  One  gen-d^arme  sat  with  us  In 
the  carriage,  and  the  two  others  fol- 
lowed on  horseback.  The  lellow  1^ 
tlie  carriage  wished  to  occupy  my 
attention  with  the  history  pf  hfs 
crimes,  which  he  recited  as  noble 
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trophies  of  his  revengo.    He  appear- 
ed certain  of  persuading  roe  that  re- 
venge Avas  suited  to  the  character  of 
a  man  of  feeling:    that  to  plunge 
his  steel  into  the  body  of  whoever 
refused  to  agree  to  his  desires,   was 
an  act  worthy  of  every  lofty  mind  : 
that  his  fellow-creature  gasping  his 
last  from  wounds  inflicted  by  him, 
was  the  most  pleasing  spectacle  to 
him  ;  as  it  afforded  him  a  proof  of 
his  own  strengtli,  and  of  the  other's 
weakness  :  that  the  sight  of  blood 
and  carnage  was'  so  habitual  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  remain  long  with- 
out enjoying  it.     A  legacy,  he  con- 
tinued,  which  his  broilier  had  dis- 
puted with  him,  had  kindled  in  his 
bosom  the  desire  of  raprdering  that 
brother  3  and  he  expressed  with  the 
jgreatest  enei^,  how  useful  it  would 
be  to  humanity,  if  he  were  only 
permitted  to  put  to  death  all  priests 
and  monks.    But  while  this  wretch, 
who  thirsted  for  human  blood,  con- 
tinued his  blustering    tlius,    I    sat 
deeply  engaged  in  reflecting  on  the 
means  of  baffling  his  vigilance  ;  and 
all  this  stupid  bra^'ado  dii'ected  to 
me,  of  course   I  smiled  at  in  silent 
contempt.     As  we  entered  Verona 
in  the  evening,  he  pointed  to  a  spot 
•where  he  said  he  once  niurdered  his 
comrade}  but  regardless  of  all  this, 
I  determined  that  in  this  very  city  I 
w^ould  attempt  Mrs.  Smith's  escape. 

"  I  considered  this  to  be  the  tit- 
test  place,  as  I  flattered  myself  with 
the  assistance  of  some  friends  whom 
I  expected  to  meet  here  according  to 
appointment,  but  1  was  unfortunate- 
ly deceived,  for  they  had  set  out  the 
same*moming  for  Milan.  I  had 
still  the  hope  of  receiving  the  aid  of 
one  of  my  most  intimate  Venetian 
friends^  who  was  at  this  time  to  come 
to  his  country  house  (which  was 
only  two  posts  from  Verona),  on 
urpose  to  help  me.  1  had  imparted 

?  secret  to  him,  and  desired  hitli 


to  meet  me  at  a  certain  place  in 
Verona  that  night.     We  had  agreed 
that  Mrs.  Smith,  on  first  escaping, 
was  to  \^ke  shelter  at  his  seat,  and 
to  remain  concealed  there  for  a  short 
time,  wlvnce,   in  the  disguise  of  a 
country  dress,  she  could  have  easily 
reached  the  imperial  doniiDioas  bj 
secret  paths,  as  they  are  at  no  great 
distance  from  Verona.    To  settle 
our  measures  still  better,  I  wrote 
him  a  few  lines,  and  .^nt  it  by  ex- 
press, desiring  to  receive  an  answer 
as  quickly  as  possible.     I  told  bim 
to  repair  to  Verona ;  where,  in  the 
most  solitary  place,    he  would  fold 
me  exactly  at  midnight,  as  he  was 
already  informed. 

"  I  went  punctually  to  the  spotj 
and  there  did  I  stand,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  tlie  ancient  amphitheatre, 
during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  even 
previous  to  the  appointed  hour.  At 
length  twelvQ  o'clock  struck  5  yet 
the  awflil  silence  still  continued: 
nor  could  I  hear  the  st^p  of  any  one 
approaching.  After  waiting  soine 
time  in  vain,  I  ran  to  the  post-bousi 
to  inquire  for  the  young  man  b; 
whom  I  expected  the  answer  ;  but 
on  passing  by  the  Piazza  dell  Erbe, 
a  man  came  up  to  me,  and  sto{^ 
me,  without  speaking  a  word.  1 
instantly  presented  a  loaded  pistol  at 
him,  wfiich  caused  him  to  take  to  bb 
heels  f  but  not  a  syllable  was  utter- 
ed  on  either  side.  I  could  not  iita- 
gine  what  this  meant.  The  maa 
had  not  yet  returned  with  an  an- 
swer, and  I  thought  of  returning  to 
the  amphitheatre,  in  hopes  that  be 
might  be  waitingthere  j  but  it  was 
to  no  pvu-pose.  Two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  had  struck,  when,  tiivd  d 
looking  for  him,  I  returned  to  tbe 
inn  3  desirous  to  ease  Mi's.  Smith's 
mind  from  the  agitation  and  suspen* 
in  which  she  naturally  was,  by  ic 
qoaintiiig  her  with  ray  ill  success : 
but  her  iponi<was  snrruOflded  by  the 
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gen-ctarmeff  and  I  was  denied  ad- 
mission to  her  at  such  an  hour. 

**  The  bame  day,  before  I  went  to 
jee  her,  I  tried  again  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  messenger  whom  I  so 
anxiously  expected.  He  at  last  ar- 
rived with  tlie  letter  from  my  friend  j 
in  which,  after  the  usual  silly  com- 
pliments, he  expressed  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  coming  to  Verona,  on 
account  of  business  that  kept  him  at 
home.  This  weak  man,  resembling, 
both  in  character  and  principles,  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  was  terrihed  ;^t  I  he  thotight 
of  incurring  the  smallest  risk  of  per- 
sonal danger,  or  exposing  his  inte- 
rest,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  aid 
to  the  uuliappy,  and  participating  in 
the  glorious  claims  of  friendship. 

*'  With  what  facility  do  men  use 
the  most  generous  expressions  of 
friendship,  and  make  professions  of 
attachment ;  but  bow  seldom  do 
they  fulfil  them  !  He  who  declares 
himself  a  friend  at  the  festive,  board, 
in  assemblies  of  pleasure,  or  at  the 
gaming  table,  rarely  considers  him- 
self bound  to  act  as  such,  and  hardly 
ever  do  his  actions  agree  with  his 
vrords.  The  answer  of  this  Venetian 
nobleman,  whom  I  thought  my 
friendy'Convinced  me  that  no  lurther 
help  could  be  expected  than  my 
own ;  and  ev^i,  instead  of  the  for- 
mer, I  had  reawn  to  expect  treachr 
ery.  Whoever  finds  himself  inca- 
pable of  conducting  an  enterprize 
alone,  is  unworthy  of  success.  Every 
man's  best  friend  in  the  end  is  him' 
self;  and  his  best  help  'his  own  sa- 
gacity and  fortitude,  when  excited 
by  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  rec- 
titude. 

•*  I  did  not  wish  however  that 
^Irs.  Smith  should  remain  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  I  went  to 
shew  her  the  letter.  She  expressed 
her  fear  that  no  means  could  be 
dev^ed  for  Reaping  3    but  when  I 


communicated  to  her  the  stratagem 
which  was  to  be  effected  that  even- 
ing, she  recovered  her  hopes  again, 

''  I  had  marked  a  cave  that  was 
near  the  Adige,  as  the  place  in  which 
we  were  to  hide  ourselves,  after  ab- 
sconding during  the  night ;.  and  had 
prepared  a  small  postchaise  for  our 
departure  in  the  morning  eaily  ; 
but  the  gen-d*armc^  told  us  they 
wished  to  proceed  on  the  journey, 
as  no  more  than  two  days  repose 
was  granted. 

'^  That  day  Mrs.  Smith  v/as  ill 
with  a  slight  fever,  and  I  went  in 
search  of  a  ])hysician  to  testify  the 
lady's  state  of  health,  and  thus  pre- 
vent her  from  being  forced  to  conti- 
nue travelling  for  the  day.  Doctor 
Dalbene,  after  visiting  Mrs.  Smith, 
attested  on  paper  the  nature  of  her 
complaint,  which  procured  us  the 
delay  of  another  day.  The  conver- 
sation of  this  man  was  of  great  use 
to  us,  as  it  prevented  us  from  at- 
tempting any  thing  at  Verona, 
since  we  should  have  been  inevitably 
stopped  at  tlie  gates.  I  never  dis- 
closed any  part  of  the  secret  to  dpc- 
tor  Dalbene  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
cjuiries  :  yet  he  informed  us,  that 
this  being  a  place  (Varme$,  or  fortifi- 
ed city,  the  gates  were  closed  every 
night  till  sun-rise ;  and  he  also  in- 
formed us  of  thq  extreme  caution 
tiiat  was  used  with  regard  to  the 
passports  of  every  person  leav'uig  the 
city.  When  I  had  first  planned  our 
flight  by  the  assistance  of  my  friend, 
I  had  overlooked  this  essential  point: 
and  now,  perceiving  the  impOfisibi- 
lity  of  succe.ss,  I  renounced  every 
idea  of  attempting  any  fufther  step 
$t  Verona ;  so  we  departed  for 
Brescia  on  the  first  of  May. 

"  On  the  road,  I  observed  the  va- 
rious aspects  of  the  country  betw^n 
Verona  and  Brescia  ;  and  when  we 
drew  near  Peschiera,  I  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage,  011  pretence  of  draw^ 
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ing  a  sketch  of  the  view  of  the  lake 
di  Garde  j  but  in  reality  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  rc- 
iipecting  the,  ditferent  interior  roads 
thereabout,  as  I  conjectured  that 
from  thence  to  the  con6ncs  of  the 
Tyrol  the  distance  was  inconsider* 
able.  I  made  several  inquiries  on 
this  subject^  and  discovered  the  dif- 
ferent roads  :  I  found  that  Peschiera 
was  so  situated  as  to  oblige  us  to 
pass  Brescia  on  our  way  to  Riva,  the 
nearest  village  to  the  Tyrolese  con- 
fines. I  continued  my  way  on  foot ; 
in<|uiring  which  was  the  nearest 
place  to  Brescia,  and  the  most  con- 
renient  for  passing  the  lake;  and 
vat  in  gehenil  answered^Salo,  it  be- 
lt^ the  least  distance  from  Brescia, 
and  nearest  to  the  Tyrol.  Thus  in- 
ttructed,  I  returned  to  the  carriage ; 
and  shewed  Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  tlie  soldier,  my  drawing  of 
the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  and  of  tlie 
adjoining  hill  by  which  it  was 
ahaded. 

*'  Count  Attems  had  promised  to 
ovotake  us  at  Milan,  and  go  with 
Mrs.  Smith  to  Valenciennes.  This 
gentlenian  however  came  up  with 
us  a  little  before  we  readied  Brescia, 
having  obtained  leave  from  colonel 
Ohizzalo  to  follow  Mrs.  Smith.  We 
were  cautious  in  keeping  6ur  secret 
from  count  Attems ;  as  we  reflected 
on  the  danger  of  his  person,  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  family,  and  the  pro- 
bable confiscation  of  his  property  by 
the  government :  but  at  the  same 
time  we  intended  to  prevent  his  situ- 
ation from  being  such  as  might  raise 
anspicions  of  his  concern  in  the 
plot. 

"  The  same  day  (the  first  of  May) 
we  entered  Brescia ;  where  I  had  i rre- 
▼ocably  determined  to  execute  Mrs. 
Smith*s  deli  verance(it  being  the  near- 
est place  to  a  neutral  territory),  and 

^y  from  the  dominions  of  the  new 
0'  Italy ^    For  this  purpose^  be- 


fir>re  engaging  the  inn  at  which  sl)a 
was  to  rest  the  two  days  allowed,  I 
ran  to  examine  the  windows  of  tLo 
ditfi?rent  inns,  and  see  of  whit 
height  they  \<-ere  from  the  ground  r 
but  they  all  resembled  each  oiherso 
much  in  construction  and  elevation, 
that  we  remained  at  the  one  at  which 
we  had  atopi)ed  with  xhcgen'^arma, 
A  room  was  appointed  fur  Mrs. 
Smitl),  fifty  feet  from  the  ground ; 
the  gen-d^armes  took  the  room  ad- 
joining to  her*s,  leaving  tlie  corre- 
aponding  door  half  open,  according 
to  their  custom  ;  count  Attems  bad 
the  room  beyond  the  soldiery,  so 
that  all  secret  communication  be- 
tween him  and  his  slster-iu-lav 
was  precluded  3  and  I  contented 
myself  with  a  mean  apartment  in 
Another  part  of  the  hou^e. 

"  The  lateness  of  ibe  hour  at 
which  we  arrived,  and  the  presence 
of  the  count,  who  had  brought  many 
letters  for  Mrs.  Smith,  prevented 
me  from  concerting  with  her  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  I  wished 
to  visit  Salo,  and  examine  itspo* 
sition  and  police;  and  also  to  ob- 
tain information  of  the  rules  obsen- 
ed  at  the  gates  of  Bre6cia  in  passing. 
For  this  purjjose,  and  while  ibe  po- 
lice of  Brescia  yet  remained  ignorant 
of  my  arrival  with  Mrs.  Smith,  I 
went  earfy  the  next  morning  to  get 
my  passport  signed  for  the  l^'rol.  I 
wished  to  have  it  done  for  Vienna ) 
but  this  was  impos^sible,  as  it  had 
been  made  out  for  Milan  at  Venice, 
Prom  the  police  I  hastened  to  ob- 
serve the  outlets  of  the  city,  and  dis* 
cover  the  easiest  way  of  gefiing 
away  5  but,  to  my  sorrow,  1  could 
see  no  otlier  passage  than  thlt>a|li 
the  gates,  which  were  all  stiongly 
guarded.  I  next  set  about  pnyviding 
a  light  carriage,  in  order  to  be  alwajs 
furnished  with  a  %'ehic)e)  andaJ>o 
obtaining  horses,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  avoid  waiting  ai  the  po»t- 
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If  wbere  we  might  possibly  be 
in  danger  of  being  surprised.  I  was 
tiotable  to  find  either  the  horses  or 
carriage  so  soon  as  I  wanted  them  ; 
however^  as  I  never  allowed  any  ac- 
cident to  depress  me,  or  destroy  ray 
determinations,  I  considered  them 
as  only  useful,  hot  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable. I  employed  ilie  short 
remaining  part  of  the  morning  (be- 
fore the  gen-d'armes  were  Ukely  to 
look  after  me),  in  obtaining  a  bill 
^f  health  at  the  office,  which  would 
be  necessary  on  entering  apother 
country.  I  next  went  in  search  of 
a  man*s  dress  for  Ihe  disguise  of 
Mrs.  Smith.  All  this  I  acconoplisb- 
isd  before  ten  o*dock  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  when  i  went  to  see  her,  ayd 
found  her  Alone.  J  shewed  her  ^he 
passport  sidled  for  Tpent,  and  the 
bill  of  health ;  and  told  her  that  i 
had  jn  my  possession  the  clotlies 
with  which  she  was  to  disguise  her- 
self as  a  man.  On  my  producing 
these  to  her,  she  was  at  once  forcibly 
struck  with  the  dangers  that  were 
to  be  encountered ;  and  the  idea  of 
attempting  a  task  so  extremely  sm^- 
duous,'thr€fw  lier  tor  the  first  time 
into  an  appaiyoit  abrm»  lea&'ing  faer 
no  resource  bui  the  merip  desins  of 
-obtaining  liberty. 

**  Being  fixed  in  my  msokition, 
however,  I  could  perceive  nothing 
but  the  glory  that  ibooe  before  me, 
and  guided  my  steps  $  and  l  accord- 
ingly availed  Oiyjelf  of  the  hour 
labile  ttui  soldieiw  lyteie^t  the  street 
door,  to  setitje  wUh  her  ail  that  was 
ta  be  prepared  and  ^ttempted^  I 
told  her  that  I  sfaoujd  go  divring  the 
night  w  reconnoitre  the  environs  of 
Brescia  and  the  town  Qt'  Sal6 ;  that 
J  would  examine  whatever  obsta- 
ch»  might  occur  likely  to  occasion 
;a  surprise  on  Qur  outset ;  and  that  I 
would  acquaint  her,  and  at  least 
prevent  ey&y   suspicion:     iMt  .1 


would  investigate  the  impediments 
likely  to  happen  in  the  lyrol,  and 
endeavour  to  counteract  thc^m :  in 
<;hort,  that  I  would  collect  all  the 
information  possible  respecting  the 
places  through  whidi.  we  were  to 
pass,  ensure  onr  p«Kssage  through 
the  gates  of  Brescia,  tiK  on  each 
•station »  and  contrive  iathllible  mea- 
sures f<v  ekidins^  the  vigilance  of 
every  ferooious  Arj^us,  however  at- 
tentive. I  reminded  her  of  ihe  im- 
portiince  of  conceiiling  the  secret 
from  the  Count.  HertXFind,  not- 
withfttaindliig,  still  ialniured  under 
tiie  notion  that  I  stood  exposed  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice.  At  eveiy 
pr(»posii  to  relieve  her,  she  seemed 
to  forget  her  own  situation  :«  and 
tried  to  dissuade  me  from  the  at- 
tempt of  a  scheme  pregntint  with 
great  danger  to  my  life  and  liberty, 
and  grief  to  my  parents  j  telling 
me,  tlml  the  least  punishment  which 
I  should  meet  would  be  imprison- 
ment for  the  most  prenous  years  of 
my  youth.  She  iinished  by  exhort- 
ing me  to  continue  my  jouruey  to 
Mllai)^  In  reply,  I  iised  but  few 
4rgum£»ts  tocouvinoe  her^  that  all 
she  could  say  was  insuliicient  to 
otionge  £my  restolution ;  but  I  sincere- 
Jy  admired  lie«^  delicacy,  and  hor 
sentiments  couceriiing  the  possible 
OQiisequences. 

"  She  tliought  slie  perceived  tlie 
will  of  Providence  in  my  determi- 
nation to  save  her :  and  regarded 
me  as  the  friend  who  was  to  break 
her  chains^  and  to  guide  her  to  a 
husband,  to  her  children  and  rela- 
tives. Slie.  therefore  conhdcd  lier- 
self  to  my  care :  she  agreed  to  follow 
me  m  all  my  steps.;  and  overcome,  m 
far  as  she  was  able,  every  impedi- 
ment. I  could  not  h(/wever  depai^t 
frojsa  her,  and  go  away  alone,  with- 
out acquainting  the  gen-tTarmes,  4o 
whose  yigiiaiice  I  was  in  some  de« 
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gree  entroated,  with  instrucHons^ 
stating  that  I  was  to  accoinpflny  her 
•to  Milan. 

*'  Nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
obtain  from  the  soldiers  permission 
to  leave  her,  as  a  stranger's  presence 
incommoded  them  ;  besides  the  in- 
cessant watch  they  kept  over  lum, 
t}ie  orders  of  the  government  rela- 
tive to  the  lady  bei^  extremely 
rigid  in  every  respect.  On  quitting 
Mrs.  Smith,  I  told  the  guards  that 
xny  affairs  prevented  me  from  con- 
tinuing any  longer  in  the  company  of 
this  woman  :  that  the  slow  manner 
in  which  she  travelled^  staying  so 
long  at  every  place,  greatly  retarded 
my  journey  :  that  I  had  to  go  to 
Paris  with  all  possible  dispatch  : 
and  besides  (flattering  them  by  ap- 
parent confidence),  I  assured  them 
that  it  was  disagreeable  to  me  to 
continue  any  longer  with  a  prisoner } 
nor  did  I  like  to  expose  my  conduct 
to  the  stigma  of  being  the  fi'iend  of  a 
woman  whose  arrest  was  demanded 
by  the  emperor  of  the  Erench.  I 
added,  that  for  this  last  reason  in 
particular,  I  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
Milan  with  her,  and  devsired  that 
very  evening  to  depart  from  Brec- 
cia ',  adding,  that  as  I  did  not  like  to 
tell  the  lady  that  such  was  my  inten- 
tion, I  begged  as  a  favour  that  they 
would  liavc  the  goodness  to  inform 
her  of  it  themselves.  The  fierce- 
looking  sentinels  murmured  therr 
optuioiis  to  one  another,  and  turning 
to  me  in  a  friendly  tone,  advised  me 
to  leave  her,  promising  that  they 
would  acquaint  her  punctually. 
Count  Attems  afterwards,  on  hear- 
ing tliat  I  had  left  them  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  her,  was  astonished,  as 
much  friendship  had. al ways -eausted 
between  us. 

"  I  hired  a  horse  and  small  chaise 
^-^r  a  couple  oidpys,  agreeing  to  leave 

^lat  Saio,  to  a  f^'etiurino  of  which 
,  named  Silvestro,  the  chaise 


beloi^ed.  AAer  this  I  coticeskd 
myself  in  the  most  solitary  part  of 
the  city,  to  avoid  su^icion.  Coont 
Ghtzzalo  (brother  to  the  colonel  ef 
that  name),  to  whom  Mrs.  Smith 
was  directed  at  Brescia,  endeavoured 
very  politely  to  reader  her  short  stay 
there  agreeable,  and  offered  to  ac- 
company her  himself,  with  the 
gen-dParmesj  to  the  theatre.  I  vai 
to  set  out  that  night,  but  wished  fim 
to  have  a  few  more  explanations 
with  Mrs.  Smith.  I  wanted  to  in- 
struct her  how  she  was  to  be  sure  of 
my  secret  return  to  Brescia,  and  to 
act  so  preciseiy  as  might  piedude 
every  possibility  of  surprise. 

'*  Tne  better  to  conceal  every  aj>- 
pearance  of  our  project,  I  went  to 
the  theatre  with  her;  in  the  view 
likewise  of  finding,  af^r  our  return, 
a  fiwourite  moment  for  speaking  to 
her  alone.  1  reflected  that  diis 
would  be  our  last  interview  if  my 
eflbrts  should  fail:  it  was  at  such  a 
crisis  that  she  had  to  rely  on  her 
own  cocu^ge  and  presence  of  mind, 
while  irresolution  or  delay  might 
prove  fetal  $  fear  was  to  be  avoided, 
and  every  weakness  to  be  set  aside. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  after  oar 
return  from  the  theatre,  we  endea- 
voured to  send  every  one  away,  and 
fortunately  were  left  alone.  *•  This 
is  the  last  time,'*  said  I,  «  that  we  are 
to  speak  together,  i  now  depart, 
nor  am  I  to  see  vou  again  but  out  aif 
these  walls,  wfaeie  you  are  closely 
guarded.  I  can  no  longer  visit  the 
room  where  you  are  a  prisoner,  and 
I  am  no  longer  to  continue  a  witness 
of  your  ill-fated  journey.  Should 
my  motions  be  traced  by  the  wbtle 
'traitor  j  or,  on  my  return,  should  I 
be  surprised  at  tiie  gates,  or  when  I 
am  near  the  inn  j — ^then  if  my  ef  il 
•destiny  becomes  known  to  yoo,  be 
sure  to  deny  tluit  you  wen;  ia  »dj 
ananner  concerned  in  my  schemes. 
Say  that  you  had  never  ditfovered 
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In  roe  the  least  ioclination  to  relieve 
you  :  complain  of  roy  conduct  which 
occasioned  tlie  suspicion  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  represent  in  the 
harshest  terms,  to  the  officers  who 
may  suppose  you  concerted,  the 
imprudence  of  my  character :  ap- 
pear amazed  at  what  I  dared  to  at- 
tempt, curse  the  day  that  I  came 
with  you  from  Venice,  and  shew  the 
greatest  willingness  to  pursue  3'our 
journey.  Thus  these  enemies  will 
not  vent  their  rage  upon  you :  it 
-will  fall  on  my  head,  who  am  belter 
able  to  bear  it.  They  will  be  satis- 
fied  by  punishing  him  who  will  re- 
peat in  the  hour  of  torment,  his 
constant  desire,  his  duty  as  a  man, 
to  save  you.  But  if  I  succeed  in 
eluding  their  attention : — if,  happy 
in  the  lonely  silence  of  night,  to 
inorrow  I  regain  these  walls :  and  in 
darkness  aocost  this  house  unnoticed 
by  any  person,  while  you  in  this 
chamber  anticipate  my  steps  in  your 
mind  :— then,  at  eleven  -o'clock, 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  others,  do 
you  let  down  a  string  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  ground,  to  which  I  will 
tie  a  paper  that  shall  convey  all  that 
I  may  have  discovered  and  prepared, 
and  what  1  shaJl  have  resolved  upon. 
I  shall  mention  tl)e  precise  time  for 
the  attempt,  the  plan  to  be  followed, 
and  the  measures  condticive  for  en- 
Miring  a  happy  issue.  I  sbali  not 
conceal  from  you  the  impediments 
that  may  strike  me  as  likely  to  ob- 
fcimct  us  :  do  not  tear  that  I  shall 
betray  you  and  my^ielf,  if  it  is  iiu- 
]K>ss)bJe  to  escape.  In  short,  you 
.shall  read  v/bat }  uu  have  to  jicrform : 
you  will  then  con&ider  how  niudi 
you  have  to  undertake,  and  how  you 
are  to  accompany  me.  If  you 
should  deem  your  chambermaid  an 
pbject  of  hindrance  to  you,  or  consi- 
der her  capable  of  betraying  us  at 
-ftuch  a  juncture^  let  her  drink  be 


cautiously  mixed  with  some  narco- 
tic, thatniRy  lay  her  to  fsleep.  Take 
leave  of  your  brother  only  in 
thought,  and  beware  of  speaking  a 
word  that  may  lead  him  to  appre* 
hend  what  you  are  about  to  do :  let 
no  involuntary  impulse  of  nature  ex«- 
pose  you,  but  reflect  on  what  is  to 
be  done.  Avoid  all  confusion  and 
agitation  as  much  as  possible  :  let 
the  idea  of  sacred  liberty  shield  you 
from  anxiety  :  let  the  fond  hope  of 
seeing  your  children  and  relatives 
once  more,  animate  you  in  the  trial: 
be  certain  of  a  happy  result^  and 
reject  every  pernicious  doubt." 

*'  Her  mind  was  strengthened  : 
her  courage  supported  her  amply, 
and  all  her  accents  tended  to  con* 
viuce  me  of  the  fortitude  of  her  cha« 
racter.  I  glowed  with  rapture  at 
seeing  her  equal  to  the  imminence 
of  the  ri^k :  her  sentiments  stimu- 
lated me  not  to  make  the  least  fur- 
ther deUy«  and  I  immediately  took 
my  leave  of  her. 

**  At  four  o*clock  in  the  morning 
I  passed  the  gates  of  Brescia,  and 
directed  my  steps  to  Saio.  1  viewed 
the  surrounding  hills  and  the  chain  of 
mountains  along  the  road :  open  ca- 
vititts  and  recesses  protper  for  shel^ 
lering  the  iorlorn  fugitive,  drew  ray 
attention;  these  I  strictly  inspected; 
determining,  in  case  circumstances 
should  turn  out  unfortunate,  and 
the  soldiers  should  be  in  pursuit  ef 
us,  we  would  hide  ourselves  there 
till  the  danger  in  some  degree  sub- 
sided. The  prospect  of  the  country 
was  delightful,  and  the  silence  and 
solitude,  so  congenial  to  my  situa- 
tion, that  reigned  throughout  thej 
scene,  seemed  to  prognosticate  that 
the  path  which  I  then  trod  ^'as  the 
least  replete  with  damper.      ^ 

*'  On  my  arrival  at  ^alp,  no  officer 
appeared  at  the  gate  to  demand  my 
passport;    nor  did  I  perceive  any 
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crowd  of  idle  gazers  gathering  about 
my  chaise  to  look  at  the  stranger, 
as  is  the  custom  in  the  siua]l  towns 
and  villages  of  Italy.  This  made  me 
kopc  thpt  r  should  be  aUe  to  pass 
through  (his  place  with  ease;  as 
«uch  curiosity,  besides  being  trouble- 
Home,  tuight  to  people  itiour  siiusi- 
tjoii  (who  have  every  thing  to  ap- 
)>rehend'^  turn  out  fatal.  I  visited 
the  village  ;  and  perceiving  no  sign 
of  a  inihtary  force,  I  resolved  with 
"l^leaiiurc  to  romc  this  way.  I  ap^ 
plied  to  the  police,  to  have  my  pass* 
port  signed  for  Trent ;  saying  that  I 
wished  to  get  it  done  before,  as  I 
intended  to  conie  the  following 
morning  very  early.  I  then  hasten- 
-ed  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  di 
Garda  ;  where  I  engaged  a  covered 
boat  with  twelve  oars,  to  be  ready  the 
next  morning  at  six  o'clock  for  pas- 
ting the  lake  with  all  expedition.  I 
feared,  and  jmtly,  that  on  landing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake^  we  might 
sot  be  able  to  find  eitlier  horses  4>r 
e^rriage,  and  thus  be  obliged  to  go 
aa  far  as  Roveredo  on  foot ;  and  aa 
in  snch  a  case  we  shoukl  be  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger  of  being  orer« 
taken,  I  resolved  on  hiring  a  carriage 
and  horses  at  Salo  to  carry  us  to 
Trent.  I  settled  for  aootber  boat 
(to  convey  the  carnage,  &c.  across 
the  lake  to  Riva,  the  landing«-place), 
which  was  to  follow  the  course  of 
cxxrs. 

**  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fbne- 
iioon,  nothing  remained  further  to 
prepare  at  Sal6,  but  as  I  could  not 
well  return  to  Brescia  betV)re  (the 
evening,  .so  I  was  obliged  to  wait  at 
Salo  till  eight  oVlock,  at  the  house 
of  Silvestro,  to  whom  the  chaise  be- 
longe(j.  I  sat  reflecting  on  the  peri- 
lous <»ituatiou  of  Mrs.  Smith's  escape 
from  the  room.  In  thin  first,  this 
dfiilcult  step  towards  her  freedom, 
I  cQUsidered  the  extxeme  danj^er  qf 


her  leaping  from  a  window  at  socfa 
a  great  height ;  and  to  get  away  bj 
any  door  of  the  inn  was  totally  im- 
possible. I  therefore  studied  how 
I  could  make  a  ladder  of  rope  and 
pieces  #)f  wood  :  and  though  I  never 
had  any  taste  for  mechanics,  I  bought 
the  necessary  materials,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  noaking  one  as  long  as  I 
thought  would  be  reqnired.  When 
this  important  implement  was  finish- 
ed, I  wrote  the  letter,  in  which  I 
informed  her  minutely  of  what  I 
had  prepared,  and  what  I  bad  di:ioc- 
vtered  :  assuring  lier,  that  we  had  dc 
proraioent  obstacle  to  fear  in  oat 
flight.  I  told  her  of  the  ladder, 
which  she  was  to  tie  to  the  iioa  tt 
the  window  ^  asid  tiiat.bgr  two  o'ckxi 
in  the  ooorniog  I  would  be  under  the 
window  waiting  for  her  r  that  she 
must  avail  herself  of  the  tinoe  wfaea 
the  guards  were  all  fiut  sleep,  kr 
descending  j  bat  to  wast  first  ibra 
signal  from  me,  which  would  axsca^ 
her  that  no  body  was  in  sight  -  for  if 
persons  passed  at  the  time»  k  niigk 
tiustrateatt  our  operations,  and  per- 
haps betiay  us.  i  oonduded  by  ex- 
horting lier  not  to  hesitate  an  i»- 
stant  in  exposing' her  life  thus,  ts 
recover  her  freedom ;  rather  thai 
submit  herself  a  victim  to  a  crocl 
captivity. 

'«  1  left  Salb  when  the  son  hji 
sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  in  re- 
passing the  hilk^  the  hope  ot'seditf 
I  hem  again  the  next  mumiog,  and 
ihe  (mr  of  never  letuming  that  wa}v 
agitated  me  extremely.  One  rou- 
nicnt  I  was  overjoyed  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  within  a  few  hours,  { 
slioold  there  sing  my  firvt  hymn  to 
newly  recovered  liberty,  in  company 
with  tlie  unhappy  fugitive ;  and  st 
another  I  was  filled  with  the  »ppn^ 
hension  of  being  suipnsed  there  by 
the  geU'd'armes :  my  imaginatioo 
sometixues  antldpated  the  inost  itr 
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fonmble  night  fbr  th^  accomplish- 
mcDtof  oar  design  ;  and  soon  after 
figured  some  person  observing  our 
motions,  then  our  discovery^  my  sei- 
zure, bloodshed,  Mrs.  Smith's  dread ; 
in  short,  the  most  cruel  terrors, 
lliese  images  were  heightened  by 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  every 
object. 

"  As  I  drew  near  the  walls  of 
Brescia,  I  could  not  help  considering 
them  as  about  to  be  those  of  my 
prison.  I  entered  the  very  instant 
of  shutting  the  gates.  I  left  the 
horse  and  chaise  at  an  inn  situated  in 
a  solitary  square  on  the  left,  telling 
tbe  ostler  that  I  would  return  by 
three  o'clock  in  tlie  morning. 

"  It  was  near  eleyen  o'clock,  when 
drest  a»  a  Brescian  postilion,  and 
with  the  rope«-ladder  and  letter  under 
my  cloak,  I  advanced  through  the 
most  lonely  streets,  towards  the  iim 
called  the  Two  Towers^  where  Mrs. 
Smith  was.  A  high  wind  which 
thickened  the  atmosphere  with 
clouds  of  dust,  had  caused  the  inha- 
bitants to  retire  into  coffee-houses 
and  the  theatre,  leaving  the  city 
Muite  deserted  even  at  that  hour. 
Being  apprehensive  that  the  g-ai* 
d*arme^  or  others  on  the  watch, 
might  observe  me  from  the  inn,  I 
stopped  before  I  approached  to  the 
window :  I  listened  for  some  time 
to  the  noise  of  the  soldiers;  and 
sifter  convincing  myself  that  they 
were  occupied  in  drinking,  I  drew 
near,  and  felt  for  the  string  with  my 
hand.  Having  found  it,  I  tied  the 
ladder  and  letter  to  it  $  and  on  my 
pulling  gently,  she  drew  up  the 
parcel,  f  then  retired,  overjoyed  at 
seeing  the  first  danger  so  well  got 
over. 

"  I  had  to  wait  three  hours  before 
I  was  to  return  under  the  window ; 
-and  in  the  mean  time,  being  in  want 
of  some  nouriihmenti  I  entered  a 


mean  tavern  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  town,  mixing  with  people  of  the 
lowest  description.  Here  I  satisfied 
my  hunger^  and  rested  myself.  I 
then  went  to  a  coffee-house  near  the 
GhHiQ,  (or  residenctf  of  the  Jews), 
where  1  waited  till  one  o'clock. 
Alter  thiii,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  ail  was  quiet,  and  the  peo- 
ple retired  to  their  homes,  I  went  to- 
ward the  theatre.  On  my  way,  f 
perceived  several  coffee-houses  fiili 
of  officers  and  citizens:  and  passed 
by  otlier  places  of  resort  full  of  the 
dissolute  rabble  (or  canagUa)  with 
which  this  city  particularly  abounds ; 
for  as  it  is  near  the  confines  of  thv 
Tyrol  and  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  Hrescinns  easily  find  an 
asylum  in  those  situations  for  their 
frequent  crimes  of  roiu-der  and  rob- 
bery. I  could  not  therefore  be  too 
cautious  among  such  people,  from 
whom  I  had  every  evil  to  appre- 
hend. Though  1  found  myself 
quite  alone  in  the  public  places,  and 
the  awful  silence  was  uninterrupted 
by  the  step  or  voice  of  any  human 
being,  I  «ften  stopped  to  listen  whe« 
ther  any  body  was  advancing  towards 
or  following  me,  and  to  observo. 
whether  any  one  was  watching  me^ 
so  therefore  proceeded  to  the  inu 
with  an  easy  and  careful  pace. 

•*  Two  o*clock  now  struck  j  and 
the  hour  in  which  our  destiny  was 
to  be  fixed,  called  me  to  action. 
My  mind  suffered  that  insurmount- 
able agitation  which  frequently  ac- 
companies any  liazardous  enterprise 
wherein  our  lite  and  liberty  are  emi-* 
ncntly  exposed.  I  hurried  on,  al« 
most  heedlessly,  till  I  was  oppositO' 
the  window  ;  impatient  to  carry 
the  prisoner  from  those  walls  where 
I  imagined  she  stood  trembling  at 
my  delay,  and  eager  for  my  friendly 
assistance.  1  stood  under  the  win- 
dow confused  and  absent  in  mind, 

but 
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but  ready  to  speak  to  her,  to  assure  resource !      What    defence  '  coqM 
her  of  my  presence,  to  call  her.     1  these  arms  make  while  such  iinpie- 
suddenly  discovered,  notwithstand-  ments  of  death  as  French  bayonets 
iiig  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  threatened  me  ?     Culpable  in  the 
the  windows  of  her  room  were  still  eyes   of    government,     opposition 
shut.     On  this  I  stood  motioolessj  would  only  have    acotderated    my 
but  contiiHied  to  fix  my  eyes  on  fall.     I  was  the  projector  of  a  flight 
them,  when  1  was  struck  with  terror  which,  if  successful,  would  not  only 
at  perceiving  the  window  of  the  have  involved  the  guards  to  whom 
room  occupied  by  the  geti-d^armes  |he  custody  of  the  prisoner  was  en- 
wide  open.     I  heard  the  voice  of  trusted,  but  also    the  government 
one  of  tiieu),  and  was  afraid  they  itself  for  neglecting    the   adequate 
watched  u^.      i  shuddered  at  the  means  of  securing  her :     1  oooid 
idea  that  all  was  divulged  ;  that  they  therefore  expect  no  trial  by  law,  as 
Knew  of  the  ladder  which  I  had  tied  the  remissness  of  the  guards  woold 
to  tlie  string,  and  were  only  waiting  appear  ^   and  must  evidemly  hare 
for  tlie  critical  moment,    to  exert  been  sacrificed  that  insunt  to  pre- 
their   fury  upoii  us.      I   suspected  elude  an  e&posure  of  circuaisiances. 
that   they    might    have    seen    the  *'  As  I  retired  a  few  paces  from 
clothes  for  their  captive's  disguise,  the  spot  after  waiting  so  long,  I 
I    feared  .that     the   chambermaid  perceived  a    man  approaching  the 
might  liave  betrayed  us;    or  that  fountain  that  was  clode  at  baud:  be 
6ome  person  had  followed  roe  the  stood  near  a  door,  which  I  saw  him 
day  before,  as  a  spy  on  my  .actiooa:  enter  lUowLy;  but  at  that  instant  my 
in  short,  I  firmly  believed  that  they  eyes  caught  the  opeaing  window  of 
atood  ready  to  assuage  their  thirst  of  Mrs,  Soiitb's  cha^bi^>  at  which  i 
)>lood  0n  me  for  daring  to  deceive  figune  presented  itself^  I  could  ban 
Ifaem.  no  doi^  of  its  being  her ;  andatter 
.    '<  Tim  cruel  state  of  doubt,  suf^  )oo)ci|^  rmiod  to  see  if  aU  was  sate, 
pensid,  and  terror,   gave  way  how*  T  drew  near:  but  she  being  igno- 
f  ver  to  my  anxiety  for  Mfs.  Smith's  rant  of  (the  disguise  which  I  wore, 
situation.    I  could  never  once  sup^  faked  in  a  lour  vctioe  if  it  was  1.    I 
pose  her  capable  of  having  mlia^  replied^  '^  I  am  that  friend,  and  w^t 
cjuished  the  attempt,  for  I  was  con^,  ior  you/*    I  nop  resumed  my  h<^ 
yinced  of  her  fortitude;  nor  think  itbaj:  every  thing  was  unkcown  to  the 
Jier  so  thoughtless  as  toliave  allowed  guards,  and  (hat  no  fatal  oocurreoce 
^ny  thing  to  imnspire  or  appear,  ca^  would  ensue  during  the  critical  n^o- 
p.ible  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  ment.    3he  continued  however  in 
guiirds.    1  could  not  guess  therefore  tlie  room  ;  and  1  stood  unable  u 
^vhat  prevented  her  from,  shewing  breathe,    fqr  lear  of  some  hkldci) 
lit-iiielf  at  the  window  at  the  appoint-  witness  of  the  sanne,  ready,  perhaps 
jcd  time.  to  sound  the  alarm,  ^nd  call  tlie  p^* 
'*  1  summoned  up    my  spirits^  tiroleoftl^eciiy.     I  earnestly  ^ft  isbed 
f  hoivi^b  tiie  windows  of  the  soldiers'  to  remind  iier  of  the  pce&uug  danger 
room,  continued  open  ;  a^d  though  incident  to  every  moment's  deisy; 
cpiiscioUH  of  the  ejects  of  their  re-  but  I  heacdia^ooise  pneoeed  from  the 
ve  iL,c  if  1  was  once  .di.scpvered,   I  -vrindow,  which  was  occasioned  by 
j).oixi  collected  in  the  face  of  dan-  her  tying  t lie  end  of  the  ladder  to 
^er,  aud  ^^J^|H:d  my  pi&iols.    Vain  the  ixwi  .n\y  terror  increased  at 
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this  unwelcome  sound;  I  thought 
it,  above  all  others,  the  most  likely 
to  rouse  the  soldiers,  and  occasion 
the  worst  of  disasters.  Scarcely  did 
the  ladder  appear  to  be  fastened, 
when  I  saw  Mrs.  Smith  take  hold  of 
the  window  and  cling  to  the  wall, 
pressing  with  uncertain  foot  the  first 
step.  I  perceived  she  was  reluctant 
in  trasting  herself  upon  it :  the  un- 
happy lady  stood  tottering  upoki  the 
step;  and  seemed  to  tremble  so 
much,  that  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  attending  particularly  to  her,  fear- 
ing that  she  might  ^1.  But  I  was 
agreeably  deceived,  when  1  beheld 
her  grasping  the  knots  of  the  ladder, 
and  boldly  determined  to  descend. 
What  an  interesting  spectacle!  a 
forlorn  woman,  anxious  to  escape 
from  captivity,  committing  herself 
from  a  height  to  ropes  which,  even 
while  they  tore  her  delicate  fingers, 
she  kbsed  in  extasy,  because  they 
were  Instrumental  to  her  release :  and 
at  the  same  moment  armed  sentinels 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  who 
were  ready  to  dart  upon  her  if  their 
sleep  were  interrupted  by  the  least 
noise.  Had  they  now  come  to  their 
own  window,  she  would  have  been 
discovered  on  the  ladder,  myself  be- 
low waiting  to  lead  her  off,  and  the 
maid  above  accessary  ta  the  bold  at- 
tempt of  her  mistress.  What  a 
field  for  their  vengeance !  What 
victims  for  their  fury  I  Happily, 
however,  the  silence  of  the  night 
and  its  intense  gloom,  remained  uu* 
disturbed :  she  reached  the  ground 
without  receiving  any  essential  in- 
jury ;  and  the  maid,  to  whom  the 
secret  had  been  impat  ted,  threw  a 
bundle  fronl  the  window,  containing 
whatever  could  be  saved. 

**  We  instantly  began  our  flight ; 
running  along  unknown  streets, 
without  meeting  any  person.  Ouir 
^epidation— -the  haste  with  which 


we  went,  and  our  mean  dress, 
would  have  been  strong  unfavourable 
indications  if  we  had  been  observed., 
From  solitary  street  to  street  we 
precipitated  our  steps  till  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  fortress  of  Bres- 
cia. Here  the  violence  of  my  com- 
panion's desire  to  save  herself  was 
such,  that  she  actually  Otiered  to  at-« 
tempt  scaling  the  walls ;  but  on  my 
acquainting  her,  that  the  chaise  was 
ready  for  us  at  tlie  tavern  near  the 
gates,  she  followed  tne  with  lesa 
agitation. 

"  The  ostler,  seeitig  me  return  in 
company  with  a  youth  (whom,  by 
the  bye,  it  was  not  difficult  to  mistake 
for  a  woman),  gazed  at  us  with  sur- 
prise;  and  appeared  to  suspect  some-< 
thing  uncommon  and  mysterious. 
We  had  still  to  wait  another  hour 
before  we  could  set  off,  as  the  gates 
were  never  opened  before  fbuc 
o'clock.  This  protraction  of  our 
anxiety  was  almost  enough  to  e\« 
tinguish  every  ray  of  hope :  we  con- 
tinually expected  the  arrival  tA'  the 
gen-'iVarmes :  and  could  hardly  help 
imagining  that  the  stable  had  been 
discovered  to  be  the  place  where  w^ 
had  taken  refuge  ;  and  that  the 
alarm  of  our  escape  must  by  this 
time  have  spread  to  every  part  of  the 
city,  and  our  retreat  be  consequently 
cut  ofJ".  The  o»tler,  perceiving  our 
perturbation  and  impatience,  went 
to  see  whether  the  passage  was  freei 
he  soon  returned  with  the  happy  in- 
telligence that  the  guards  had  come 
to  the  gates,  and  we  might  depart. 
Still,  however,  for  our  further  aJama, 
we  found  them  shut ;  but  on  our 
entreaties,  the  guard  opened  them  ; 
and  we  passed  through  on  the  3d 
day  of  May,  at  four  o'clock  in  tiie 
morning. 

"  The  beauteous  sky  seemed  to 
welcome  our  escape  with  its  smiles^ 
the  mighty  orb  of  light  shot  forth  its 
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beams  from  below  the  horizon  with 
tmtommon  splendour — and  appear- 
ed to  transflise  uniTeml  ]oy.  With 
what  happiness  did  I  view  the  places  ' 
which  a  tew  hours  before  had  filled 
me  with  terror  !  Our  pleasure  was 
extreme  in  passing  the  hills  free  from 
the  galling  imcumbrancc  of  feit« 
<!*armei.  What  were  our  tran« 
apdrts  in  scouring  the  path  by  our- 
selves, unobserved  by  the  eyes  of 
treacher}s  and  breathing  the  balmy 
air  of  liberty  !  To  have  overcome 
the  principal  dangers,— ^and  to  have 
broken  from  the  walls  which  the 
grim  satellites  of  government  stood 
ffuarding,— to  have  succeeded  thus 
&r»— caused  our  apprehensions  to 
subside.  We  looked  back  on  the 
fxlious  city,  while  we  continued  to 
hurry  on  toward  the  land  of  freedom. 

"  We  reached  Salb  at  half  an  hour 
after  wx,  the  same  morning ;  yet 
here,  though  all  was  ready,  we  had 
to  wait  at  the  house  of  the  worthy 
Silvestro  till  the  boatman  should  call 
us  to  pass  the  lake.  Every  moment 
of  this  delay  was  almost  insupport« 
able  :  bat  it  was  oat  of  our  power 
to  advance  with  more  celerity ;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  submit,  though 
we  were  but  too  sensible  that  time 
wa<{  flying  fast.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  unfurled  our  sails,  agreeably  cer** 
tain  that  none  of  the  idlers  who  stood 
gazing  at  us  knew  any  thing  of  our 
escape.  With  what  satisfaction  did 
we  abanduit  that  place,  to  us  the  last 
under  French  domination  !  Silve.9* 
tro  and  his  family,  from  the  bcacii, 
wished  us  a  happy  journey  ;  and  we 
returned  the  salute  by  signs  express* 
ing  our  hearty  desires  never  to  re^^ 
turn. 

"  The  wind  was  against  us,  and 
the  gondoliers  found  much  difficulty 
in  proceeding.  The  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country  drew  our  at* 
teaiion }  aud  the  sii^^ular  positions 


of  several  of  the  villages,  fls  Unrntf 
gine  and  Melesina,  were  veiy  iate' 
restingi  The  variegated  appcirano) 
of  the  ntunberless  ordiards  and  cot-> 
tages  a}ot>g  the  shore  of  Carigoaooi 
charmed  us  as  much  as  out  sttuatioa 
could  permit.  During  our  passage 
I  tdd  Mrs.  Smith  all  that  I  had  Kfn 
and  performed  since  I  had  left  ber ; 
and  she  mfbrmed  me  of  the  means 
which  she  had  used  to  gain  ber 
chamber-maid^-^and  of  her  astooish' 
ment  at  froding  the  ladder  prepared^ 
I  asked  why  she  stud  there  till 
three  o'clock  before  she  descended : 
to  wbich^she  replied  that  one  of  the 
^fen*cf  armet  was  awake  ;  and  that 
she  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  colo* 
nel  of  the  gen-cfarmerie,  begging 
pardon  for  her  conduct,  andescul' 
pating  the  guards  as  well  as  coaot 
Attems  from  any  sbam  in  what  shs 
had  done  $  and  another  to  the  cocnt, 
explaining  her  reasons  for  not  hario^ 
imparted  the  secret  to  him. 

''  We  calculated  that  the  guards 
would  have  discovered  oar  escape 
by  eight  o'clock,  the  bour  at  which 
we  had  left  Salo.  We  were  aoxioos^f 
of  course,  to  reach  Riva,  and  proceed 
thence  instantly  $  ,aa  any  deiaf 
would  have  been  still  very  danger^ 
ous,  considering  (as  we  did)  tht 
wide<^xtended  influence  of  tb« 
French.  At  length  we  arri\'ed  at 
the  Tyrolese  firontier,  after  a  passage 
of  eight  hours.  1  ran  to  present  mr 
bill  of  health,  which  was  signed 
without  hesitation  for  Trent;  bat 
the  boat  that  carried  our  chaise  and 
horses  had  not  yet  come  o?cr  :  so 
we  were  obliged  to  wait  at  the  only 
tavern  tbei^,  which  stood  near  tbc 
lake*  1  could  not  suppress  my  ioi- 
precations  at  this  delay,  while  eveiy 
moment  was  so  precious. 

"  At  five  o'clock  we  perceifsdno 
less  than  three  boau  coming  towsrd 
OS.    It  was  natural  for  as  lo  sop- 
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po&e  that  the  gen^d^armei  were  on 
^oard  some  of  them  in  pursuit  of  u.s» 
and  that  the  policG  might  have  dis- 
covered the  road  which  we  had 
tiiken;  hut  where  could  we  now 
kkie  ouistflveg,  or  whicher  diriectour 
ti.ight  ?  At  Riva  there  were  neither 
carriages,  hordes,  nor  post ;  and  we 
should  have  certainly  been  traced 
within  an  hour,  for  the  inhabitiuits 
would  have -pointed  out  the  way  to 
our  pursuers.  I  wished  to  conceal 
my  iRiipicions  from  Mrs.  Smitl),  yet 
I  reflected  that  it  was  best  to  prepare 
Ler  for  the  evils  that  might  ensue. 


Her  courage  never  fbnook  her  a 
single  instant :  she  pro}x>sed  w« 
should  hide  ourselves  in  the  cavity 
of  a  mountain  at  hand,  and  not  con* 
tiuue  our  journey  on  foot  j  but  th» 
boat  with  our  chaise  aod  horses 
reached  the  shore  some  time  before 
the  others.  Without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, we  set  off  for  Trent  with  all 
the  speed  tliat  spur  and  lash  could 
produce;  nor  could  we  learn  who 
were  in  the  other  boats  :  the  people, 
however,  who  seemed  to  feel  for  our 
agitation,  assured  us  tliat  the/  dxA 
not  come  from  Salo.'* 
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Account  of  Seringapatam,  and  of  its  Captubb  by  the  Bbxtish 

Tboofs. 

^rom  Dr.  Buchanan's  Journey  through  Mysore^  Can  aba,  and 
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"1%  >ff"AY  1  Sth,  i  was  employed 


at  Seringapatam  in  deli- 
vering my  credentials. 

**  19th  May. — I  had  an  inter- 
view with  PurneBj  the  Dewan  of  the 
Mysore  Raja,  and,  during  that 
princess  minority,  the  chief  admi- 
nistrator of  his  government.  By 
means  of  Colonel  Close,  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  of  every  assistance 
in  forwarding  the  objects  of  my 
mission;  and  a  brahman  has  been 
appointed  to  accompany  me,  with 
orders  to  call  upon  every  person 
that  I  shall  desire  for  intbrma- 
tion. 

*'  Purnea  is  a  brahman  of  the 
Mudual  sect,  and  descended  from  a 
family  of  the  Coimbetore  country. 
His  native  language  is,  of  course, 
Tamul  i  hot  he  speaks  the  Kar- 
nataca,  Mussulman ^  Marattah,  and 
1  believe  the  Persian.  He  is  said, 
by  good  judges,  to  be  a  person  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  the  aitairs  of 
'the  country,  and  is  much  more  ac* 
tive  than  brahmans  in  general  are. 
By  the  inhabitants  he  is  now  called 
Sri  Mantra,  the  same  title  that  is 
given  to  the  Peshwa.at  Poonah.  It 
^s  said  to  signify  a  person  who  has 

en  fortunate  irom  the  time  of  his 


having  been  in  the  womb.  Next 
to  Meer  Sadnc,  he  seems  to  hare 
enjoyed  a  greater  power,  under  tbe 
late  Sultan,  tiian  any  other  person ; 
but  his  authority  was  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  theabove-noentioDed 
favourite ;  apd  he  is  said  to  have 
been  in  no  small  danger  finomthe 
bigotry  of  his  master.  The  sultan 
is  reported  to  have  once  proposed  to 
Pumea  to  become  a  convert  to  tbe 
faith  of  Mahomet :  as  all  proposal^ 
from  a  sultan  arc  tantamount  to 
orders  that  must  be  obeyed,  tk 
jbfahman  replied, '  I  am  your  slave,' 
and  immediately  retired.  Ihose 
who  knew  the  man,  and  espedalif 
the  8ultan*s  mother,  a  very  respect- 
able lady,  represented  to  that  prince, 
how  dangerous  such  a  proceeding 
was,  and  that,  if  persisted  in>  it 
would  throw  every  thing  into  confu- 
sion ;  for  the  apparent  acquiescence 
of  Pumea  was  merely  words  of 
course,  and  his  influence  among  tbe 
people  was  considerable,  Tippoo 
very  propeily  allowed  the  affiiirtv 
rest,  and  nothing  moce  was  said  or 
the  subject. 

'<  From  the  20th  of  May  to  tbe 
3th  of  June,  1  was  employed  io 
Tisitipg  every  thing  remarkable  in 
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!^(^ringapiitam  'and    its    neighbqur-  struction  is  attendee!  with  great  ex- 
hood,  and  in  taking  an  account  of  pense.       The    inconveniences    felt 
the   state  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  from  the  want  of  a  bridge  on  the 
commerce  at  that  place.  northern  branch  are  so  great,  that 
*' Seringapatam,  as  is  well  known,  both  Purnea  and  the  Resident  are 
is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  an  very  anxious  to  have  one  erected ; 
inland  surrounded  ..by  the  Cavery,  ^but  on  an  estimate  being  formed,  it 
which  is  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  is  found,  that  even  without  aft  aque« 
witli  a  very  extensive  channel,  filled  duct,  a  rude  bridge  of  this  kind 
with  rocks,  and  fragments  of  gra-  would  cost   16,000  canter'raia  pt- 
nitc.     At  this  season  it  is  in  many  godas,  or  53721.  9s.  4d.     It  is  very 
places  fordable  with  facility;    but  feiriy  proposed,  that  the  Company 
during  the  rains  it  rises  very  high,  ihould  defray  one  half  of  this,  as 
to   the  great  inconvenience  of  the  lords  of  the  island ;  while  the  Raja 
inhabitants.    On  the  south  branch  should  defray  the  other  half,  on  ac- 
of  the  river  a  bridge  has  been  erect-  count  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
ed, which  serves  also  as  an  aqueduct,  rived  by  his  subjects  on  the  north 
to  convey  from  the  upper  part  of  side  of  the  river, 
tho  river  a  large  canal  of  water  into  •*  Seringapatara     is     commonly 
Ahe  town  and  island.    The  rudeness  called  Patana,  or  P^ran,  that  is  to 
of  this  bridge  will  show  the  small  aay,  the  city  j  but  the  name  used  in 
progress  that  the  arts  have  made  in  our  map  is  a  corruption  from  Sri 
Mysore.     Square  pillars  of  granite  Ranga  Patana,  the  city  of  Sri  Ranga, 
are    cat  from  the  rook,  of  a  suf-  from  its  containing  a  temple  dedi« 
ricient    height   to    rise  above    the  cated  to  Vishnu  under  that  name. 
'water  at  the  highest  floods.    iThesc  The  temple  is  oi  greaf  celebrity, 
are  placed  upright  in  rows,  as  long  and  of  mudi  higher  antiquity  than 
3s  the  intended  width  of  the  bridge;,  the  city,  which  did  not  rise  to  be  of 
and  distant  about  ten  feet  from  each  itnportance  until  the  time  of  the 
other.      They  are  secured  at  the  princes  of  the  Mysore  dynasty. 
bottom  by  being  let  into  the  solid  '*  The  island  is  about  three  miles 
rock,  and  their  tops  being  cat  to  a  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  and 
level,  a  long  stone  is  laid  upon  each  has  a  most  dreary,  ugly  appearance; 
row-       Abbve    these    longitudinal  for  naked  rock,  and  dirty  mud  walls, 
stoues  others  are  placed  contiguous  are  its  predominant  feature.    The 
to   each  other,  and  stretching  from  fort  or  city  of  Sri  Ranga  occupies 
ro'W  to  row,  in  the  direction  of  the  its  upper  end,  and  is  an  immense 
length  of  the  bridge.    The  whole  unfiaished,unsightiy,  and  injudicious 
breadth  of  this  may  be  twenty  feet  mass  of  building.     Tippoo  seenrw  to 
Ooe  half  is  occupied  by  the  aque*  have  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 
duct,  which  is  secured  at  the  bot-  own  skill    to   have  consulted    the 
toin  and  on  both  sides  by  brick  and  French  who  were  about  him,  and 
plaster.  The  road  is  laid  with  gravel,  adhered  to  the  old  Indian  style  of 
an<i  secured  by  a  parapet  wall  on  fortification,  labouring  to  make  the 
one  side,  and  by  the  aqueduct  on  the  place  strong  by  heaping  walls  and 
otlier-     But,  however  rude  such  a  cavaliers  one  above  the  other.     He 
fr>ri<ige  n)ay  be,  it  is  of  most  essen*  was  also  very    diligent  in  cutting 
.J irtl  convenience  to  the  town,  and  ditches   through  the  granite;  but, 
t  c^    the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  as  he  had  always  on  hand  more  pro- 
'^jiXiV.  of  tlie  liver,  tlkough  the  con-  iects  than  his  finances  were  adequate 
KSO7.  '                K                                  to 
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to  defray,  be  never  finished  any 
Work,  ne  retained  the  long  straight 
walls  and  square  bastions  of  the 
Hindus  $  and  his  glacis  was  in  many 
parts  so  high  and  steep,  as  to  shelter 
an  ai^sailant  from  the  fire  of  the 
ramparts.  In  the  island  also,  in 
order  to  water  a  garden,  he  had  dug 
a  deep  canal  parallel  to  the  works  of 
the  fortj  and  not  above  eight  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  them.  He 
was  so  unskilled,  as  to  look  vpon 
this  as  an  additional  security  to  the 
place;  but  had  it  been  deemed  ne* 
cessary  to  besiege  the  town  regularly 
from  the  islandi  tlie  assailant  would 
have  found  it  of  the  utmost  use. 
Had  Tippoo*8  troops  been  capable 
of  defending  the  place  properly,  this 
mode  of  attack  would  hate  been 
necessary)  but  the  confidence  which 
oar. officers  justly  reposed  in  the 
superiority  of  tlieir  men^  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  up 
the  immense  stores  neoesaaiy  to 
batter  down  many  heavy  works, 
made  them  prefisr  an  attack  across 
ihG  river,  where  the  works  were  not 
ao  strong,  and  where  they  ventured 
on  storming  a  breach,  that  nothing, 
bat  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  intrepidity  of  the  assailants  and 
defendants,  could  have  enabled  them 
to  carry.  The  depth  of  the  river 
was  of  little  importance  j  bat  the 
assailants,  in  passing  over  its  rocky 
channel,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery,  apd  -suffered  con* 
f  iderable  loss. 

'<  On  ascending  the  breach,  our 
men  found  an  inner  ram|iart  lined 
with  troops,  separated  from  them 
by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  and  de- 
foiided  at  its  angle  by  a  high  ca- 
valier. By  this  they  were  for  a  little 
^hile  discouraged,  as,  from  the  in* 
formation  of  spies,  they  had  expected 
to  have  been  able  to  mount  me  ca- 
valier from  the  breach,  and  to  form 
a  lodgment  there,  till  means  could 


be  taken  to  gain  the  inner  wottar 
and  expel  the  garrison,  which  Goa« 
sisted  of  about  eight  thousand  mm, 
nearly  the  same  number  with  thsc 
employed  on  the  storming  party* 

•*  After,  however,  the  first  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  this  dtsappotnt- 
tnent,  the  troops  soon  reco\eTed 
their  spirits,  and  puriied  on,  aliKig 
the  outer  rampart,  towards  both  tb 
right  and  lefk  of  the  breach.  Thote 
who  went  to  the  left  found  great 
opposition.  At  every  twenty  of 
thirty  yards  distance,  the  rampait 
was  crossed  by  traverses,  and  thesi 
were  defended  by  the  Sultan  in  pa- 
son.  The  lots  of  men  here  va 
considerable ;  bat  the  £ngliflh  tnx^ 
gradually  advanced,  and  the  Sultss 
retired  slowly,  definiditig  his  groond 
with  obstinaor. 

'*  The  enfilading  fire  from  the 
Bombay  army,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  had  been  so  strong,  dat 
the  defendants  had  been  entireif 
driven  firom  the  ramparts  on  die 
right  of  the  breach,  and  bad  been 
prevented  from  raising  any  uaieiset. 
Our  people  who  went  in  that  dirr^ 
tjon  did  not  meet  with  the  snalleit 
opposition;  and  the  flank  companiei 
of  the  12th  regiment,  having  foond 
a  passage  across  the  inner  ditdw 
paued  through  the  town  to  attack 
the  rear  of  me  enemy,  who  vcit 
still  opposing  the  Europeans  on  the 
left.  The  Sultan  had  now  bees 
driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  ths 

galace,  and  is  said  to  have  had  bii 
orse  shot  under  him.  He  mlgbt 
certainly  have  gone  out  at  a  gi» 
leading  to  the  north  branch  of  die 
river,  and  nothing  could  have  ^ 
vented  him  from  crossing  that,  asd 
joining  his  cavalry,  which,  vjo^ 
the  command  of  his  son  Futfj 
Hydcr,  and  of  Pumea,  were  Iwntt* 
ing  round  the  Bombay  army.  Fbf* 
tuoately  he  decided  upon  going  iota 

the  inner  fort»  by  a  nazrow  ^\r 
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\^tt;  aiic!,  ns  he  was  attempting  to 
do  80,  he  Was  met  by  the  crowd 
flying  from  the  flank  companies  of 
the  I2th  regiment,  while  the  troops, 
coming  op  behind,  cut  bffall  means 
of  retreat.    Both  parties  seem  to 
have  fired  into  the  gateway;  and 
some  of  the  Buicpeans  must  have 
passed  through  with  the  bayonet,  as 
a  wound,  evidently  inflicted  by  that 
weapon,  was  discovered  in  the  arm 
of  the  Sultan.    His  object  in  going 
into  this  gateway  is  disputed.    The 
Hindus  universally  think,  that,  flnd« 
ing  the  place  taken,  he  was  going  to 
the  palace  to  put  all  his  fiimily  to 
death,  and  then  to  seek  for  his  own 
destruction  in  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies.    But,  although  such  is  con«* 
siderad  by  the  Hindus  as  the  proper 
conduct  for  a  prince  in  his  situation, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a 
Mussulman  would  conduct  himself 
in  this   manner)  nor  was  Tippoo 
ever  accused  of  want  of  affection  for 
his  family.     I  think  it  more  pro- 
bable, that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
British  troops  having  got  into  the 
inner  fort,  and  was  retiring  thither 
in  hopes  df  bdng  still  able  to  repel 
the  attack. 

"  No  individual  claimed  the  ho* 

nour  of  having  slain  the  Sultan,  nor 

did  any  of  either  party  know  that  he 

had  fallen  in  the  gateway.    I'he  as- 

sflilanls  v^ie,  indeed,  at  that  time 

too  mxxch  enraged  to  think  of  ftny 

thing   but  the  destruction  of  their 

enemy.    £ach  division  pushed  on 

towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  town, 

and,  as  they  advanced,  the  carnage 

increased*  The  ganison  threw  them- 

s<»lves  from  the  works,  attempting 

to  escape  into  the  island,  and  firom 

tiieace  to  their  cavalry.  The  greater 

part^    however,  were  either  killed 

by  the  fall,  or  bit>ke  their  Itmbs  in  a 

moat  shocking  manner.    Meer  Sa« 

due,  the  ^vourite  of  the  Sultan,  fell 

in   attempting  to  get  throogb  tha 


gates.  He  is  supposed  to  have  becfn 
killed  by  the  hands  of  Tippoo*s  sol- 
diery, and  his  cotpselay  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace,  none  of  whom  passed 
without  spitting  on  it,  or  loading  it 
with  a  slipper ;  for  to  him  they  at-^ 
tributed  most  of  their  sufferings  In 
the  tyrannical  reign  of  the  Sultan. 

*'  The  two  divisions  of  the  storm-* 
ing  army  now  met  at  an  open  plac^ 
surrounding  a  very  fine  mosque^ 
into  whk;h  the  remains  of  the  gar-^ 
rison  withdrew,  and  with  their  de- 
struction the  fiffhting  nearly  ceased* 
The  number  of  burials  amounted  to 
somewhat  above  seven  thousand; 
Several  of  these  were  towns-people 
of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  j  but  thl<» 
was  accidental,  for  our  soldiers  killed 
none  intentionally  but  i^hting  men. 
Those  who  art  disposed  to  declaim 
on  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by 
assault,  may  always,  find  room  to 
dwell  on  the  women,  infiints,  and 
aged  persons  killed^  and  on  the  little 
protection  given  by  places,  however 
sacred ;  for  such  terrible  things  mnst 
always  happen,  when  ah  enraged 
soldiery  with  fire-arms  are  pursuing 
an  enemy  through  a  populous  place. 

•*  When  our  two  parties  had  met, 
and  no  longer  saw  before  their  eyes 
the  enemy,  by  whom  they,  Or  thelt 
countrymen,  had  been  often  most 
barbarously  used,  they  soon  cooled, 
and  were  disposed  by  their  officers 
in  the  manner  most  proper  to  secure 
their  new  conquest.  Many,  how« 
ever,  left  tlieir  ranks;  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp,  under  pretext 
of  taking  refreshment  to  their  mas- 
ters, poured  into  the  town,  and  an 
entire  night  was  employed  in  plun- 
der. In  this,  I  believe,  very  little 
murder  was  committed,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
persons  were  beaten,  and  threatened 
with  death,  in  order  to  make  them 
discover  tiieir  property.  The  wo- 
K2  men 
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men  on  this  occasion  went  out  into 
tl^e  streets,  and  stood  there  all  night 
in  large  groups ;  I  suppose,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  any-  insult  by 
their  exposed  situation,  few  men 
being  capable  of  committing  bra« 
tality  in  public.  This  precaution 
yras  probably  little  necessary.  The 
soldiers  had  mostly  been  in  the 
trenches  two  days;  they  liad  been 
engaged  in  a  hard  day*s  work  3  and 
their  hopes  and  their  rage  having 
then  ceased,  they  were  left  in  a  state 
of  languor,  by  which  they  were 
more  inclined  to  seek  repose,  or 
cordial  refreshments,  than  to  indulge 
in  sensual  gratification. 

"  Next  day  the  wounded  and 
brpised  of  the  enemy  were  collected 
from  the  works  and  neighbourhood, 
to  which  some  of  them  had  crept  5 
and  the  mosque,  which  had  been 
the  great  scene  of  bloodshed^  be* 
came  now  a  place  of  refug«,  in  which, 
these  poor  creatures  had  eyeiy  atten* 
tion  paid  to  them  by  the  British 
surgeons. 

"  The  town  of  Seringapatam  is 
f  eiy  poor.  The  streets  are  narrower, 
and  more  confused,    dian  in  any 

Slace  that  I  have  seen  since  leaving, 
iengai.  The  generality  of  the 
houses  are  very  mean,  although 
many  of  the  chiefe  are  well  lodged 
after  their  fashion  >  but  for  Euro-, 
pean  inliabitants,  their  houses  are 
hot  and  inconvenient.  Withm  the 
fort,  Tippoo  allowed  no  person  to. 
possess  property  in  houses.  He  disr 
posed  of  the  dwellings  as  he  thought 
fit,  and  on  the  slightest  caprice 
changed  the  tenants.  A  great  many 
of  the  chiefs  fell  at  Sidhiswara,  and 
at  the  storming  of  Seringapatam ; 
and  those  who  survived,  and  the 
families  of  those  who  fell  (all  of 
whom  have  been  pensioned  by  the 
Company),  have  mostly  retired  to 
'be  dominions  ol  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
t,  which  tliey  consider  as  more 


secure  and  pleasant  than  Mysore) 
many  of  the  families  having  origi- 
nally come  firom  the  lower  Camatic, 
and  settled  here  cot  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Mussulman. government. 
Numbers  of  the  houses  which  had 
been  thus  deserted,  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
''  Tbe  old  palace  of  the  Mysore 
rajas  at  Seringapatam  is  in  a  rulooos 
condition.    At  the  time  of  the  si^, 
the  family  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb.     The  old  raja  Criahna,  who 
was  first  confined  by  Hyder,  died 
without  issue,    but   left    his   wife 
in  charge  of    a   relation,    whom 
Jie  had  adopted  as  his  son.    Hiis 
young  man  soon  died,  not  without 
suspicion  of  unfair  means*       His 
mfiant  son,  the  present  raja,   was 
under  the  chaige  of  the  old  lady, 
and  of  Nundi  raja,  his  mother's  hr 
tfaer,  a  respectable  old  relative,  who 
dow    superintends   his    edacatkn. 
Shortly  before  the  si^e,  tbe  whole 
&mtly  -had  been  stripped,   by  tbe 
merciless  Meer  Saduc,  of  even  the 
poorest  ornaments ;  and  tbe  child, 
from  bad  treatment,  was  so  «ckly, 
tfaat  his  death  was  expected  to  hap-> 
pen  ^ry  soon.    This  was  a  thing 
probably  wished  for  by  the  soltan, 
the  family  having  fallen  into  sodi 
contempt  that  the^shadow^of  a  rajs 
Would  no  longer  have  beon  neoes- 
sary«    The  fiimiiy  of  the  raja,  hav- 
ing been  closely  shut  up  ifi  the  old 
palace,  knew  vety  little,  dutmg  tbe 
siege,  of  what  was  goi^g  forvrard; 
and  in  the  confosioa  of  the  assault, 
having  been  left  by  their  guards, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Sii  Ranga,  ei^r  with  a  view  of 
being  protected  by  the  god,  or  of 
being  defended  by  the  ^irrouodii^ 
^allsfrom  the  attack,  of  pluadems. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  prince  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancesloxs,  a  {dace 
for  his  residence  was  very  much 
wasted^  tbe  necessity  of  ke^iag  the 
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Island  of  Sermgs^>atani  for  a  ipUi* 
taiy  station  having  rendered  the  pa- 
laces there  veiy  unfit  ibr  the  pur- 
pose. Tippoo,  with  his  usual  policy 
of  destroying  every  monument  of 
the  former  government^  had  razed 
Mysore,  and  removed  the  stones  of 
the  palace  and  temples  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  where  he  was  build- 
ing a  fort,  which,  from  its  being 
situated  on  a  place  commanding  an 
extensive  view^  was  called  Nazarbar. 
This  fortress  could  have  been  of  no 
possible  use  in  defending  the  coun-^ 
try,  and  was  probably  planned  mere- 
ly with  the  view  of  obscuring  the 
£uDe  of  Mysore,  the  former  capital. 
At  a  great  expence,  and  to  the  great 
distress  of  the-  peasants  working  at 
it,  the  sultan  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  works  of  this  place, 
when  he  began  to  consider  that  it 
afforded  no  water.  Ha  then  dug 
an  immense  pit,cutting  down  through 
the  solid  black  rock  to  a  great  depth 
and  width,  but  without  success; 
and  when  the  siege  of  his  capital 
was  formed,  the  whole  work  was 
lying  in*  a  mass  of  confusion,  with  a 
few  wretched  huts  in  it  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  tbe  workmen.  Into 
the  best  of  these,  in  July  last,  the 
young  raja  was  conducted,  and 
placed  on  the  throne.  At  the  same 
time  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  palace 
of  Mysore  was  commenced.  It  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  a 
comfortable  dwelling ;  and  I  found 
the  young  prince  seated  in  it,  on  a 
handsome  throne,  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  tlie  Company, 
lie  has  very  much  recovered  his 
health  5  and,  though  he  is  only  be- 
tween six  and  seven  ydars  of  age, 
speaks  and  behaves  with  great  pro- 
priety and  decorum.  From  Indian 
etiquette,  he  endeavours  in  public 
to  preserve  a  dignified  gravity  of 
countenance ;  but  the  attentions  of 
Cpiond  Cio^e,  the  resident^  to  whom 


<he  is  greatly  indebted  for^bat  officer's 
4istinguish€^  efforts  in  his  delivery, 
make  him  sometimes  relax,  and 
.then  his  &c^  is  very  lively  aqd  in*> 
-teresting, 

'^  The  sovei^iga  l^aof  Mysore 
is  called  the  cartur,^  ii^  qrdflr  to  iXne^ 
tinguish  him  frpm  the  head  of  an«> 
other  branch  of -tl^^f^niily,.  called 
also  raja,  but  distinguished  by  tht 
title  of  dalawai»  or  putarsu.  The 
two  families  generally  in terroarrVadi 
and  the  power,  .of  the  curtur  was 
frequently  as  much  controlled  by 
the  dalawai,  as  it  was.  afterwards  by 
Hyder.  The  dalawai  family  stiU 
exists,  having  been  spared  by  the 
magnanimity  qf  Hjder,  although 
they  had  attempted  to  procure  his 
destruction ;  and  they  had  sunk  too 
low  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
to  be  the  objects  of  Tippoo's  jea- 
lousy. By  the  Mussulmans,  they 
were  in  derision  called  the  petta«> 
hutty  rajas  3  but  tlie  head  of  this 
branch,  a  b^dsome  young  man, 
being  now  pensioned  by  the  raja, 
and  treated  by  the  resident  with 
respect,  tlie  subjects  prj&tend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  appellation  petta* 
hutty,  and  he  is  spoken  of  by  his 
proper  titles,  although  he  has  no  au» 
thority.  Numerous  other  branches 
of  the' My  sore  family,  in  the  male 
line,  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  are  called  Arsu  Mocalu,  or 
Raj*bundy.  They  are  little  respect- 
ed ;  and  few  of  them  are  possessed 
of  wealth  su&cient  to  support  the 
appearan ce  of  ra  u k . 

•*  The  palace  of  the  sultan  at  Se- 
ringapatani  is  a  very  large  buildingi 
surrounded  by  a  massy  and  lofty 
wall  of  stoue  and  mud,  and  out* 
wardly  is  of  a  very  mean  appearance. 
There  were  in  it,  however,  somp 
handsome  apartments,  which  have 
been  converted  into  barracks  ^  but 
the  troops  are  very  ill  lodged,  from 
the  waut  of  veutilaiion  common  in 

all 
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•11  native  baSdings.  The  priyate 
apartraenti  oi  Tippoo  formed  a 
square,  in  one  side  of  which  were 
die  K>oiD8  that  he  hiaisetf  nied. 
The  other  three  sides  of  the  square 
were  occepied  by  warehouses,  in 
which  he  had  4<spo«ited  a  vast  va» 
riety  of  goods;  'for  he  aoted  not 
only  as  a  princf^j  bat  also  as  a  iner* 
chant. 

'*'  The^e  gjtiods  were  occasionally 
distributed  anoon^  the  amildars,  or 
governors  of  provinces,  withoidert 
to  sell  them,  on  the  suhan's  account, 
at  a  price  far  above  their  real  value ; 
^hicb  was  done  by  iorcing  a  share 
of  ^lem  upon  every  man  in  propor-i 
tion  (o  his  supposed  wealth.  This 
was  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  op- 
pression, peculation,  and  defalcation 
of  revenue.  The  friends,  or  wealthy 
corruptors  of  the  amildars,  were  ex- 
cused from  taking  a  large  share  of 
the  goods,  while  the  remainder  was 
forced  upon  poor  wretches,  whose 
whole  nieans,  when  torn  from  them, 
were  inadequate  to  the  estimated 
value  of  the  goods;  and  the  oiit- 
alandlng  balances  on  this  account 
were  always  large. 

**  The  three  sid^  of  the  squne 
formerly  used  as  warehouses,  are 
now  occupied  by  the  five  younger 
sons  of  Tippoo,  who  have  not  yet 
been  removed  to  Vellore.  They  are 
wellilooking  boys,  and  are  per* 
inltted  to  ride,  and  exercise  them* 
selves  in  the  square,  when  they  are 
desirous  so  to  do :  they  are  also  al* 
lowed  to  view  the  parade,  and  to 
hear  the  bands  of  music  belonging 
to  the  troops  in  garrison. 

*'  The  apaftmeht  n)6st  commonly 
used  by  Tippoo  was  a  lam  lofty 
ball,  open  in  front  after  the  Mussul- 
man fifshion,  and  on  the  other  three 
sides,  entirely  shut  up  from  ventila- 
tion. In  this  he  was  wont  to  sit, 
and  write  much;  for  he  was  a 
wonderful  projector,  and  was  cpu* 


stantly  fi^rming  new  systems  Ibf 
the  management  of  his  dominions, 
which,  however,  he  wanted  per* 
severance  to  cany  into  executi<». 
That  he  conceived  himsdf  to  be 
acting  ibr  the  good  of  his  subjects,  I 
have  no  doubt;  and  he  certainly 
believed  himself  endowed  with  great 
qualities  for  the  man^ement  o^ 
civil  affairs,  as  he  was  at  the  pains 
of  writing  a  book  on  the  subject, 
for  the  instruction  of  all  8uoceedin{[ 
princes;  his  talents  in  this  line, 
hovrever,  were  certainly  very  de- 
ficient. He  paid  no  attratioo  to 
the  rfsligious  prejudices  of  the  greater 
part  o€  his  subjects,  but  every  wbeie 
Wantonly  destroyed  their  temples, 
and  gloried  in  having  forced  msoj 
thousands  of  them  to  adqit  the 
Mussulman  faith.  He  never  con- 
tinued long  on  the  same  plan,  ss 
that  his  government  was  a  ooostaut 
succession  of  new  arrangements. 
Although  his  aversion  to  Europeaos 
did  not  prevent  him  fiiom  imitadBg 
inany  of  their  arts,  yet  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  proceeded  from  his 
being  sensible  of  their  value,  or  from 
a  desire  tp  improve  his  countiy;  it 
seems  merely  to  have  been  done 
with  a  view  of  shewing^  his  sobjecfs, 
that,  if  he  chose,  he  was  capable  of 
doing  whatever  Europeans  codd 
perform;  for  although  he  nuRle 
iHToad-cloth,  paper  formed  on  wires 
like  the  European  kind,  watches, 
and  cutlery,  ve^  the  processes  for 
making  the  vnole  were  kept  secret 
A  French  ardst  had  prepared  an  eo- 
gine,  driven  by  water,  for  boriiq[ 
cannon ;  but  so  little  sensiUe  was 
the  sultan  of  its  value,  that  he  or- 
dered the  water-wheel  to  be  xe* 
moyed,  and  employed  bulkM^s  to 
work  the  machinery.  One  of  bis 
favourite  maxims  of  policy  ws^,  to 
overthrow  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  in  the  raja*s  government ;  and 
in  carrying  this  into  practioef  he 
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ftcqfiently  destroyed  works  of  great 
jniblic  utility,    such  as  reservoirs, 
and  canals  for  watering  tb«  ground. 
Although  an  active  prince,  he  in  a 
great  measure  secluded  himself  from 
his  subjects   (one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  happen  in  an  ak)solute 
monarchy) ;  and  nis  chief  confidant, 
Meer  Saduc,  was  a  monster  of  ava« 
rice  and  cruelty.    The  people  uni* 
versally  accuse  Tippoo  of  bigotry, 
and  vain^glory;  but  they  attribute 
most  of  their  miseries  to  Hap  m-r 
iluence  of  his  minister.    The  brah? 
mans,  who  managed  the  whole  qf 
the  revenue  department,  were  so 
avaricious,  so  cormpt,  and  had  shown 
such    ingratitude    to   Hyder,    that 
Tippoo   would   have  entirely  d|s* 
placed  them,  if  he  could  have  doise 
without  their  services ;  bnt  that  wat 
impossible,  for  no  other  persons  in 
the  country  had  any  knowledge  of 
business.*  Instead  of  checking  them 
by  a  constant  inspection  into  their 
conduct,  by  exemplarv  punishment 
when  delected  in  peculation,  and  b^ 
allowing  them  handaonie  salaries  to 
raise  them  above  temptation,  he  ap- 
pointed Mussulman  Mophs,  or  lord 
lieutenants,  to  superintend  large  di- 
visions of  the  country  I    and  this 
greatly  increase  the  evil,  for  these 
men,  entirely  sunk  in  indolence,  vo- 
luptuoosness,  and  ignorance,  con- 
fident of  &voiir  from  the  bigotry  of 
their  sovereign,  and  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple^ universally  took  bribes  to  sup- 
ply their  wants,  and  the  delinquen- 
cies of  the  brahmans  were  doubled, 
to  make  good  the  new  demands  €£ 
the  asophs,  over  and  above  their 
former  profits.    Owing  to  this  sys- 
tem, although  the  sultan  had  laid  on 
many  new  taxes,  the  actual  receipts 
of  the  treasury  never  equalled  those 
in  the  time  of  his  father.      The 
amildars,  under  various  pretexts  of 
iinavoidable   emergeney^^*  reported 


prodigious  outstanding  balances ; 
while  they  received,  as  bribes  froni 
the  cultivaton,  a  part  of  the  deduc- 
tions so  made.  Although  the  taxes 
actusdly  paid  by  the  people  to  go- 
vernment were  thus  much  lighter 
than  they  had  been  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hyder,  the  industrious 
cultivator  was  by  no  means  in  so 
good  a  condition  as  formerlyt  The 
itnost  frivolous  pretexts  were  receiv* 
ed,  as  sufficient  cause  for  com- 
mencing a  criminal  proseaition 
against  any  person  supposed  to  be 
rich  5  and  nothing  but  a  bribe  could 
prevent  an  accused  individual  from 
niin.  Tippoo  certainly  had  con<* 
siderable  talents  for  war;  but  hia 
fondness  for  it,  and  his  engaging 
with  an  enemy  so  much  his  superior 
in  the  art,  brought  on  his  destmc* 
tion ;  while  his  earlv  habits,  of  con* 
tending  with  the  Marattah  plunder- 
ers, had  given  him  a  ferocity  and 
bari>arity,  that  must  prevent  eveiv 
considerate  person  from  pitying  his 
overthrow.  The  policy  in  which 
he  succeeded  best,  was  in  attaching 
to  him  the  lower  Massolmans.  He 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  all 
the  cant,  bigotry,  and  zeal,  so  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  which 
some  few  men  of  abilities  have  suc« 
ceeded  in  assuming ;  but  with  him, 
i  believe,  they  were  natural.  None 
of  his  Mussulmans  have  entered  into 
oar  service,  although  many  of  them 
are  in  great  want :  and  they  all  re« 
tain  a  high  respect  for  his  memory, 
considering  him  as  a  martyr,  wHo 
4ied  in  defence  of  their  religion. 

"  Though  Tippoo  had  thus  se* 
cured  the  affoctions  of  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  though  he  was  perhaps 
conscious  of  good  intentions,  and 
fondly  imagined  that  hi&govemmeiit 
was  fit  to  be  a  pattern  to  all  others, 
yet  whoever  sees  his  private  apart- 
ments, will  be  sensible  that  the  mind 
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of  the  despotic  monarch  was  torn 
with  apprehension.  Such  is,  per- 
haps,  the  universal  state  of  men  of 
this  description  ^  and,  although  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  may 
not  be  sufBcient  to  prevent  the  am- 
bitious from  grasping  at  this  poweo 
nor  to  in4uce  the  person  who  has 
onoe  possessed  it  to  return  to  the 
calm  of  private  life,  yet  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  the  persons  ex- 
posed to  its  baneful  influence,  to 
know,  that  their  ruler  enjoys  less 
security  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
than  themselves. 

'*  From  the  principal  front  of  the 
palace,  which  served  as  a  revenue 
office,  and  as  a  place  from  whence 
the  sultan  occasionally  showed  him* 
self  to  the  populace,  the  chief  entry 
into  the  private  square  was  through 
a  strong  narrow  passage,  yvherein 
were  chained  four  tigen,  wiiicb^  al- 
though somewhat  tame,  would  in 
case  of  any  disturbance  become  ua* 
ruly.     Within  these  wa^  the  hall  in 
which  Tippoo  wrote,  and  into  which 
very   few   persons,    except   Meer 
Saduc,  were  ever  admitted*     Ira* 
mediately  behind  this  was  the  bed- 
cliamber,  which  communicated  with 
the  hall  by  a  door  and  two  windows, 
and  was  shut  up  on  every  other  side. 
The  door  was  strongly  secured  on 
the  inside,  and  a  close  iron  grating 
defended  the  windows.   The  sultan, 
lest  any  person  should  fire  upon  him 
while  in  bed,  slept  in  a  hammock, 
which  was  suspended  fronA  the  roof 
by  chains,  m  such  a  situation  as  to 
be  invisible  through  the  windows. 
In  the  haranoock  were  found  a  sword 
and  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols. 

''  The  only  other  passage  from 
the  private  square  was  into  the 
zenana,  or  womens'  apartments^ 
This  has  remained  perfectly  inviolate 
under  the  usual  guard  of  eunuchs, 
aod  cootams  about  sa  hundred  wo« 


men,  belongtog  to  the  soltan,  and  t6 
his  late  fjither.  A  great  number  of 
these  are  slaves,  or  attendants  on  tlie 
ladies }  bCit  tliey  are  kept  in  eqtiaUj 
strict  confinement  with  their  mis- 
tresses. The  ladies  of  the  sultan 
are  about  eighty  in  number:  manj 
of  them  are  from  Hindustan  Proper, 
and  many  are  the  daughters  of 
brahmans  and  Hindu  princes,  taken 
'  by  force  from  their  parents.  They 
have  been  all  shut  up  in  the  zenaiu 
when  vety  young,  and  have  beea 
carefiiUy  brought  up  to  a  zeakHU 
belief  in  the  religion  of  MaboKuet 
I  have  sufficient  reason  to  think  tfast 
none  of  them  are  desirous  of  leaving 
their  confinement,  being  whdlj  ig- 
norant of  any  other  noanner  of  liv- 
ing, and  having  no  acquaintsocs 
whatever  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
prison. 

"  Without  the  walls  of  Seringa* 
patam  are  two  gardens  and  palacei, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  sal- 
tan; but  are  now  occupied  by  th« 
comnoand^Qt  of  the  forces,  and  by 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Mysore. 
The  gardens  have  been  laid  out  at  a 
considp;rable   expence,    and   canak 
from  the  river  ailbrd  them  a  copious 
supply  of  water.    The  palace  at  the 
Laul  Bang,  which  occupies  the  lower 
end  of  the  island,  though  built  of 
mud,  possesses  a  considerable  degree 
of  elegance,  and  is. the  handsomeit 
native  building  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Near  to  it  stands  the  mausoleum  of 
Hyder,  where  hir-^n  also  reposes 
in  state.     The  tombs  of  both  are 
covered  w.itli  rich  cloths  at  the  Com- 
pany's expence ;  and  the  e&tabli>b- 
ment  of  moulahs  to  o&r  up  prayen, 
and  of  musicians  to  perform  dw 
nobat,  is  kept  up  as  form^ly.    The 
buildings  are  handsome  of  the  kind, 
are  ornamented  with  roishapcn  co- 
lumns of  a  fine  black  hombiende, 
which  takes  m  loofit  »lendid  poliih. 
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The  other  palace  and  garden,  called  prinoe^^  Hyd^  and  Tippoo,  appear- 
the  Dunia  adanlut  Baug^  was  ed  in  public  procesalons ;  the  defeat 
Tippoo's  favourite  retreat  from  bu-  .of  Colonel  fiaillie;  and  the  costume 
slness.  Its  walls  are  covered  with  of  various  casts  or  professions  that 
paintings,  wiiich  represent  the  man-  are  common  in  Mysore.** 
ner  iu  which  the  two  Mussulman^ 
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J  ASSEMBLED  at  different 
times  the  chief  persons  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  .casts 
at  Bangalore,  and  procured  from 
them  the  following  account  of  their 
customs. 

''  The  Banijigas,  or  Banijigaru, 
are  in  this  country  a  very  numerous 
class^  and  are  of  three  kinds,  the 
Pancham,  the  Jaina,  and  the  Te* 
linga  Banijigaru. 

'*  The  Fancham  Banijigaru  are 
by  the  Mussulmans  called  Linga  it, 
as  being  the  chief  persons  of  the 
sect,  who  wear  round  their  necks  a 
silver  box,  containing  an  image  of 
Siva  in  shape  of  the  Linga,  under 
which  form  only  he  is  ever  wor* 
shipped.  From  this  circumstance 
they  are  also  called  Sivabhactaru, 
and  Lingabuntaru;  but  in  this  coun« 
try  there  are  many  other  lower  casts, 
who  wear  the  same  b^dge  of  re« 
ligion.  The  Pancham  Banijigaru 
are  also  the  heads  of  the  right  hand 
side.  .  They  admit  of  no  distinctiqn 
of  cast  among  themselves^  except 
that  arising  from  a  dedication  to  the 
service  of  God  >  but  they  do  not 
admit  of  any  proselytes  from  other 
Hindu  races,  nor  do, they  intermarry 
with  any  of  the  lower  casts  that 
wear  the  Linga.>  f  The  Brahmans 
alledge  that  they  SM^e  Sudras  y  but 


this,  in  general,  they  earnestly  deny. 
Tiie  manner  in  which  tlie  Hrahmans 
reason  with  them  b  tis  *  You  are, 
say  they,  neither  Brahman,  Kshatrt> 
nor  Vaisya;  if,  therefore,  you  are 
not  Sudras,  you  must  belong  to  one 
of  the  low,  or  impure  casts.  Many 
of  tiie  Lingait,  rather  than  endure 
such  a  terrible  degradation,  are  in* 
duced  to  acknowleage  themselves  of 
the  Sudra  cast  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  Vanija,  from  which 
their  name  is  probably  derived,  is 
said  to  be  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying 
any  person  of  the  Vaisya  cast  who 
follows  trade. 

"  The  Pancham  Banijigaru  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
which  seem  to  derive  their  names 
from  certain  places  where  they  were 
formerly  settled.  *Two  persons  of 
different  tribes  never'  intermarry, 
but  all  persons  of  th^  cast  can  eat 
together  J.  and  the  whole  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  head-man 
(Pedda  Chitty).,  of  whatever  trib6 
he  may  be*  Thva  ofiiceiis,  as  usua{, 
hereditary^  and  the  person  who  en- 
joys it  is  e:(.empt^  by  government 
from  house  rent,  and  from  one  half 
of  the  customs  on  bis  goods.  He 
finds  merchants  coming  from  a  dis« 
tauce  in  lodging  and  warehouses* 
settles  disputes  among  his  dan,  and 
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ttunliiies  tUem  for  misdemeiiior!!.  stance;  they  cannot  est,  «xMpt 
In  general  be  \%  supported  by  the  when  the  snn  shines ;  of  coone,  ia 
offiocrs  of  govefmnont,  who  punish  doudy  days  th^  are  under  the  ae- 
f  och  of  his  foUowen  as  do  not  ^ve  cessity  of  fasting, 
him  the  custornaty  obedience.  Hia  «'  Like  moat  other  Kindu  cets, 
judicial  authority^  bowever*  is  not  the  Pancham  fianijigys  contistof  a 
arbicrar]^.  All  bis  proceedings  are  portion  that  follow  worldly  aifiun, 
open  \  and  be  cannot  act  contrary  and  another  that  dedicate  themselTCi 
to  the  advice  of  bis  ooancU^  which  entirely  to  what  they  call  tbesenrid 
eonsisu  of  all  the  old  and  respectafade  of  the  gods  j  that  is  to  say,  idleaesi, 
men  of  the  east,  iqeditation*  prmyerj  abstinence,  sod 

'<  Besides  this  dtyislon  into  tribes^  the  mortification  of  libit  pagsiooi. 
which  arises  from  the  names  of  Among  this  cast»  these  consecistcd 
places,  there  seem  to  be  other  dis*  persons  are  called  Jangamas>£i]nro» 
tinctions  among  the  Linga  Bani«  or  Wodeani.  Any  Pancb^m  B#- 
jigas  ;  tome  are  called  Amy,  that  nijigaj  who  is  qualilied  by  his  edo* 
v^  Marattabs^  and  some  Teliga,  that  cation  and  manners,  may  beooioei 
IS,  Teiingas ;  aad  neither  of  these  Jangama ;  but  the  descMid^ets  of  a 
ever  iutermarry  with  each  other,  or  Jangama  never  betake  chemselfcsfe^ 
with  those  who  are  of  the  Kamata  honest  industry.  They  always  sob- 
nation.  Some  persons  alledge,  that 
Pancham,  tbd  title  commonly  given 
to  the  whole,  is  only  the  name  of  a 
division,  and  that  there  are  also 
Linga  fianijigas  called  Budugula^ 
Lalgunderu,  and  Turcanam. 

"  The  Pancham  Banijigaru  are 
chiefly  traders.  They  may  however 
follow  any  profession,  except  such 
as  bdofig  to  tlie  most  disgraced 
casts;  and  this  exception  seems 
rather  to  arise  ftom  a  wish  to  keep 
themselves  reipectable»  than  from 

any  positive  law.  ijke  all  other  that  is  men  wto  have  forsaken 
worshippers  of  Siva,  they  bury  the  and  they  possess  an  abaokue  an- 
dead,  and  never  oftr  sacrifices,  theriiy  in  all  fdtgiooa  matters 
They  do  not  purchase  their  wives, 
c6  whom  tbey  may  marry  as  many 
as  they  please.  7  be  women  are  not 
confined,  but  cannot  marry  a  second 
husband  |  and  ai^r  the  signs  of  pu- 
berty appear,  a  fi;frt  is  no  longer 
marriageable.  Adultery  ia  very 
me,  that  is  to  say,  among  tbe  wo* 
men  i  for  among  tbe  peoph?  of  this 
countiy  tbe  term  ia  never  applied  to 
the  iohdelUy  of  married  men.  The 
?sncham3anijigas  never  eat  anitnal 
foQfl^  nor  ta|i«^  mf  iiMowating  sub- 


sist upon  charity  \  and  most  of  them 
wander  about  with  a  great  number 
k£  small  bells  tied  to  their  legi  and 
arms,  in  order  to  give  tbe  inliabi* 
tants  of  the  villages  notice  of  their 
presence,  so  that  tbey  come  out  lo 
invite  the  holy  men  to  their  houxs, 
or  to  bestow  charity.  Many  otben 
live  about  tbe  Matas,  or  cdlepso^ 
the  Gurus  of  the  cast,  and  aot » 
tbeir  servants. 

<<  Tbe  Gurus  or  Swamdos  of  the 
Pancham  Banijigaru  are  SanojasiS) 


among  which  ii  indoded  the  chas- 
tity ot  the  wonoen.  OftheaeGenis 
or  Sannyasis,  there  are  foWi  that 
are  called  thrones,  and  who^e  Ma« 
tarns  are  ceQed  Baly*bnlly ;  Hiijioji 
nearNagara^  SrWahela,  near  Nun* 
dyal  \  9xA  CaneMy,  near  Baneahifo. 
These  tbroikea  seem  to  be  iodepeo- 
dent  of  each  ofher  I  said  ibeir  occo- 
pints  ibe  tbe  time  being  aie  sop- 
posed  to  be  actual  incamatiQns  <t 
Siva.  When  a  9ura  kavei  thii 
worU!,  1^  ia  re-umied  to  fin  in 
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beaten,  he  is  in  general  sticceeded 
by  a  person  of  his  own  nomination. 
The  Gara  generally  educates  four 
or  five  chil£:en  of  his  own  family, 
with  a  view  of  choosing  the  fittest 
of  them  for  his  successor.  These 
pupils  are  taken  into  the  Matams  at 
five  or  si^  years  of  age,  and,  until 
they  attain  their  diirteenth  year,  are 
called  Mari,  after  which  they  are 
not  by  name  distinguished  from  the 
common  Jangamaa;  but  If  they 
choose  to  marry,  they  must  relin- 
quish all  hopes  of  becoming  a  Guru. 
The  pupil  is  made  a  Gum  (sage),  or 
an  mcamation  of  God,  by  receiving 
from  his  mastfsr  a  particular  Upa* 
deae ;  and  in  case  of  a  Guru's  dying 
without  having  disclosed  this  awful 
secret,  the  other  Gurus  assemble, 
appoint  the  most  promising  pupil 
to  succeed,  and  at  the  same  time 
deliver  to  him  the  Upadesa  of  his 
rank.  The  Guru,  when  he  pleases, 
may  marry ;  but  he  Is  thereby  de- 
graded  from  being  a  portion  of  the 
divinity,  and  from  his  power ;  and 
DO  one  has  yet  been  found  so  de- 
sirous of  marriage,  as  to  relinquish 
these  pre-eminencies. 

*'  There  are  many  inferior  Ma- 
tams which  are  occupied  by  San- 
nyasis,    called  Mahantina.    These 
originally  received  an  Upadesa  from 
some  of  the  four  chief  Gurus,  and 
inrere  sent  to  distant  parts  to  manage 
tlie  concerns  of  their  superiors  5  but, 
though  they  all  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  tlie  four  Gurus,  yet 
they   educate   pupils  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  among  these  ap- 
point their  successor,  by  teaching 
fcim  their  Upadesa.    The«Je  pupils, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
are  called  Putta  Devaru.    The  Ma^ 
bantina  having  sent'  deputies  to  d^« 
ferent  places,  even  these  have'notv 
BSHumed  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and 
educate  their  own  successors.  *  •     - 
^'  The  Mahantina  attend  at  mar- 


riages and  funerals,  and  punish  all 
persons  of  the  cast,  for  every  kind 
of  offence  against  religion,  by  or- 
dering every  good  man  to  avoid 
communication  with  (he  delinquent. 
This  excommunication  is-  not  re- 
moved, till,  by  the  intercession'  of 
friends,  and  the  most  Eultiiliating 
requests  of  the  oftender^  he  obtains 
pardon  by  paying  a  fine  under  the 
name  of  charity.  On  (tn$  occasion, 
the  Mahantina  bestow  some  conse- 
crated water  and  victuals,  which 
wii^e  away  the  offence.  The  Gums 
occasionally  visit  the  different  Ma- 
hantina throughout  the  country;  but 
It  is  the  Guru  only  of  the  Matam 
from  whence  the  Mahantina  origi- 
nally came,  that  possesses  any  iuris- 
diction  over  the  inferior. 

"  The  Pancham  Banijigani  wor- 
ship only  Siva/  his  wife,  and  bis 
sons ;  but  they  alledge,  that  IBrahmsi 
and  Vishnu  are  the  same  with  Siva. 
They  suppose  that  their  sect  ha$ 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  but  that  at  the  time  of  Bejala 
Raja,  who  reigned  about  720  years 
ago  at  Kalyana  Pattana,  the  kings 
and  most  of  the  people  were  Jainas^ 
At  this  time  Baswana,  the  supposed 
son  of  a  Brahman>  became  prime 
minister  of  the  Raja,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  Siva.  Many  of  the 
Jainas  were  converted,  and  theiV 
descendants  nbw'  form  ^he  Jaina 
Banijigara,  who;although  they  have 
tlie  same  religion  withvtFe  Pancham, 
are  never  admitted  td  the  priest- 
hood, nor  to  intermarry'  with  the 
original  sect.  Bejala- Raja 'having 
been  put  •  to  death  by  Jatadlva  Snd 
Pomnnna/two  servants  t>rBaswaha^ 
that  minister  reigAed^in  Ki^ 'steady 
and  then  promulgated  tfielaw  whidi 
this  sect  iicKv  follow  ;  and  this,  with 
an  account  'of  aU  tfie"  *  atHions  *of 
Baswaii^,  ar*  contained  in  &  fjdok 
called  BasWana  Paran:);*  which  i^a4 
written  by  a  Brahman  called  Bbima- 
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kavi,  at  the  desire  of  Baswana.  The 
«ect  are  in  possession  -  of  another 
book  of  great  authority.  It  consists 
o(&i\  Sastrams  written  by  a  Jangama 
named  Nijaguna>  who,  in  tlie  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  an 
image  of  Siva,  at  a  temple  on  a  hill 
near  Ellanduni,  received  the  neces- 
i»ary  iniitmction.  After  he  had  ii-« 
nished  the  book,  this  Jangama  -did 
not  die  -,  but  the  image  opening,  re^ 
ceived  him  into  its  substance.  It 
continues  ever  since  to  be  held  in 
great  estimation.  These  books  are 
open  to  the  vulgar ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  the  Jangamas  have  some  books 
ivhich  are  kept  secret. 

"  The  TeJigB  Banijigaru  derive 
their  name  from  haying  originally 
come  from  the  Telinga  country, 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  Kamata,  is 
called  Teliga.  Tliey  all  retain  the 
Telinga  language,  and  alledge  that  all 
Banijigasare  descended  from  a  per- 
son called  Prithivi  Mala*chitty.  By 
bis  iirst  wife,  who  was  of  the  Vishnu 
sect,  he  had  tbe  ancestors  of  their 
cast  j  and  by  bis  second  wife,  who 
worshipped  Iswara,  or  Siva,  he  had 
the  ancestors  of  the  Lingabantaru. 
They  are  evidently  an  inferior  peo- 
ple, and  more  ignorant  than  tlie 
other  Banijigas,  owing  probably  to 
their  being  under  the  Br^hmans, 
who  exclude  their  followers  from  a 
share  of  their  learning.  In  the  Te- 
liga  language  they  are  called  Balija ; 
whence,  probably,  is  derived  the 
name  Buljewar,  which  is  bestowed 
by  the  Mussulmans  on  all  Balijigas. 

"  The  true  Ttiinga  Banijigas  are 
merchants  and  traders  of  all  kinds, 
iiirmers,  and  farmers*  ser\'ants,  and 
porters  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  or  baggage >  but  never  artists, 
nor  mechanics.  They  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  all  of  which 
can  eat  together ;  but  one  tribe  ne- 
ver marries  with  another.  The 
liiefd  of  the  Lingabantas  have  a  civil 


jurisdiction  over  the  Teliga  Baniji- 
garu ;  but  in  order  to  settle  matten 
relating  to  their  own  cast,  tbej 
choose  the  man  whom  they  judge  to 
be  most  capable  -,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  Gurus,  this  man  calls 
an  assembly  of  the  elders,  and  settles 
the  atiair. 

"  Their  Gurus  are  all  heredita^ 
chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaisbnayam  Bnh« 
mans,  and  never  punish  any  ddio* 
quent  without  the  advice  of  a  counr 
cil  of  elders.  In  their  visits,  these 
Gurus  live  in  the  temples,  and  as- 
semble the  peo^dc  in  order  to  collect 
their  contributions,  and  to  bestov 
LJpadesa  and  Chacrantikam  on  sud 
as  choose  to  receive  them.  Tlie 
Panchanga  act  as  thek  Purohita, 
attending  at  births,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  and  on  each  occasion  Fe« 
ceives  charity. 

''  Among  the  Teliga  Bamjigani 
the  custom  of  Daseri  prevails.  A 
Daseri  is  a  mait  dedicated  to  tbe 
service  of  the  Tripathi  V4shno>  that 
is  to  say,  who  subsists  by  bc^ii^ 
in  the  name  of  that  idol.  Wheas 
sick  man  is  in  great  danger,  he  to^ 
quently.  vows,  if  he  recoven,  to 
take  Daseri,  or  to  make  one  of  bis 
sons  assume  that  profession;  asi 
ever  afterwards  tlie  eldest  soo  (A 
the  family  must  follow  that  busioessi 
but  the  younger  sons  follow  some 
industrious  employment.  Tbe  Da* 
seri  may  marry,  and  may  be  a  rich 
man,  as  the  younger  branches  of 
his  family  live  in  his  house,  aod 
cultivate  the  ground,  or  canry  on 
trade;  but  he  himself  wanden 
about,  and  collects  grain,  and  sinall 
money,  from  those  who  are  cha* 
ritable.  They  get  by  rote  a  prajer 
in  Telinga  poetry,  which  they  coo* 
stanily  bawl  out  in  the  streets,  and 
endeavour  further  to  attract  notice 
by  blowing  on  a  conch.  It  seeics 
to  be  only  the  Sudras  of  the  Visboo 

sect  that  follow  this  idle  life;  ^ 
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fevr  of  them  are  able  either  to  read 
or  write. 

•  '*  The  Telinga  Banijigaru  atte  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true  Sudras,  and. 
they  allow  this  to  be  the  case.     A 
few  of  them  learn  to  read  and  write 
accompts,  but  they  never  attempt 
any  other  kind  of  learning.    They 
eat  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  fowls,  and 
fish,  and  may  use  bang ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  drink  spirituous  liquors. 
They  bury  tlie  dead ;  and  the  wo- 
men formerly  used  to  bury  them- 
selves alive  with  their  deceased  hus- 
bands,  but  this  custom  has  fallen 
into  disuse.     They  pray  to  Vishnu, 
and  all  the  gods  of  his  iiamily,  and 
also  to  Dharma  Raja,  an  inferior 
god  of  a .  beneficent  nature  ;    but 
with  the  Bnihmans  he  is  not  an 
object  of  worship.     In  case  of  dan- 
ger, they  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to 
several  destructive  spirits  $  such  as 
Marima,  Putalima.  Mutialiroa,  and 
Gnngbnuit  which  is  a  lump  of  m^ud 
made  into  a  sort  of  temporary  image. 
The  Brahmans  of  this  couutry  abhor 
this  kind  of  worship,  and  call  all 
these  gods  of  the  vulgar  evil  spirits, 
Saktis,  or  ministers  of  Siva.    They 
never  offer  sacrifices  at  the  temple 
of  these  deities,  and  much  less  ever 
act  as  their  Pujaris.     Influenced, 
however,  by  superstition,  although 
titey  ooodemu  the  practice,  they  in 
sickneM  occasionally  send  a  small 
oifering  of  fruit  or  money  to  these 
.deities  }  but,  being  ashamed  to  do  it 
pablidy,  the  present  is  generally 
conveyed  by  some  child,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  made  the  offer- 
ing by  mistake.    The  imall  temples 
of  these  deities  are  very  numerous, 
and  jtbe  Pujaris  are  in  general  of 
the  impure  casts.      I  am  inclined 
indeed  to  believe^  that  they  arc  the 
original  gods  of  the  country,  and 
tliat  these  impure  casts  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  rude  tribes  that  oc« 


cupied  the  country  before  the  origm 
of  the  Brahmans,  or  other  sects,  that 
introduced  forms  of  worship  more 
complicated,  and  more  favourable  ta 
the  priesthood. 

"  Many  of  the  people  who  bum 
Ihne  are  a  kind  of  low  Teliga  Ba- 
nijigaru,  as  they    can  eat  in  tiie 
houses  of  that  class ;  but  tlieir  na* 
tive  language  is  the  Karnataka,  or 
Canarese;   and  the  two  tribes  do 
not  intermarry.     I'hey  are  divided 
into  several  families,  and  no  man- 
marries  out  of  his  own ;  but  they 
can  all  eat  togetiicr.     They  ha%'e 
hereditary  chiefs,  who  settle  disputes 
relating  to  cast ;  but  in  civil  affairs 
they  are  subject  to  tlie  chiefs  of  the 
PaiKham  Banijigaru.    They  do  not 
wear  the  Linga,  yet  they  consider 
as    their    Gum    the    Nidamavudy. 
Swamaiti,     who    is    a    Mahantina 
Einaru,  and  lives  in  the  Baia-pura 
district.     They  never  eat  with  the 
sect  of  Siva,  and  use  animal  food, 
and  bang,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
drink  spirituous  liquors.    They  baty 
the  dead.    They  are  allowed  a  pla- 
rality  of  wives,  who  are  not  coq« 
fined,  and  are  so  industrious  that 
they  are  lodked  upon  as  a  support  to 
their  husbands.     I'hey  are  never  di- 
vorced, except  for  adultery ;  and,  if 
th^ir  infidehty  has  not  been  with  a 
man  of  a  very  low  cast,  the  partk^s 
are   frequently   reconciled    by  the 
Swamalu,  wlu)  makes  them  eat  ta« 
gether  some  consecrated   victuals, 
which,  with  some  holy  water,  putt 
an  end  to  all  differences.     None  of 
them  can  either  read  or  write.  Tber 
never  become  Daseri.    The  god  4j£ 
their  cast  is  Vencaty  Ramana,  or 
the  Tripathi  Vishnu ;  but  they  pray 
aiso  to  Dharaia  Raja,  and  offer  ks-  * 
critices  to  Alariioa,  and  other  de^' 
struct  ive  spirits. 

"  Another  inferior  kind  of  Tdiga 
Bonijigas    are    Lbe    Guui    maken;. 
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They  ^ill  willingly  eat  in  the  hoases 
of  that  cast ;  but  these  will  not  rec- 
tum the  compliment.  They  will 
also  eat  the  meat  prepared  by  a  Pan* 
cham  Banijiga.  They  have  their 
own  hereditary  chiefs,  wlio  are  as 
ignorant  as  their  tbllowen,  none  of 
tliem  being  able  either  to  read  or 
write.  Some  of  them  are  farmers, 
9nd  some  are  smaU  traders^  which 
does  not  dfect  any  difference  in 
cast.  Th^  do  not  wear  the  Linga^ 
and  their  Gura  is  one  of  the  here- 
dttar)'  chieft  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavatn 
Brahmans,  whose  family  title  is 
Tata  Acharya.  The  present  Guru, 
named  Rama  Acharlu,  lives  hem. 
Those  who  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try  bury  their  dead,  and  the  Goni 
maken  of  the  lower  Camatic  btirn 
theirs  >  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  two  from  intermarrying.  They 
are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Without  danger  of  losing  cast,  they 
can  eat  hogs,  fowls,  mutton,  and 
^2kh,  and  can  drink  apintuous  liquors. 

"  The  Devangas  are  a  set  of 
weavers,  consisting  of  two  nations, 
Kamata,  and  TelLnga. 

*'  The .  Karnata  or  Canara  De* 
vangas  in  tiiis  country  aH  wear  the 
Lu)ga,  but  are  a  distinct  cast  from 
the  Pancbam  Banijigas,  with  whom 
they  neither  eat  nor  intermarry. 
The  same  is  the  case  between  them 
and  the  Teliga  Devangas.  Their 
Guru  is  Can  Baswa-uppa,  who, 
from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is 
commonly  called  the  Nidamavudy 
Swamalu.  The  Devangds  pretend 
ihat  he  is  totally  independent  of  the 
Gurus  of  the  Linga  Banijigara ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  is  a 
vain  piece  of  pride,  and  that  he  it 
^ne  of  the  Mahantina  before  men- 
tioned. The  Gum  sends  Jangamas 
to  all  the  villages  where  Devangas 
reside,  and  receives  contribations 
tmdcr  the  name  of  charity.    Owing 


to  a  dispute  about  the/bdrxTing  of 
the  body  of  the  Raja*s  mother,  this 
priest  incorred  the  hesfvy  displeasore 
ofTippooi  andwasapdertheneces- 
sRy  (It  flying  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot^  and  still  re^ 
mains  there  at  Trinomaly.  The 
learning  is  chiefly  cdfifined  to  the 
Swamalu  and  his' pupils.  Most  of 
the  Jangamas  are  acknowledged, 
even  by  their  followers,  to  be  verf 
ignorant.  The  sect  have  a  book 
Called  Devanga  Purana,  which  every 
one  may  read.  It  was  written  by 
Devanga  Muni,  the  common  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  The  Jangamas 
read  the  Baswana  Purana,  and  pos- 
sess many  books  that  the  Deva^a^ 
are  not  permitted  to  see.  Oat  of 
these  they  repeat  portions  to  the 
laity,  at  the  annual  ceremoiiy  per- 
formed in  memory  of  their  deceased 
mrenu,  at  births,  and  at  funerab. 
xhese  portions  are  committed  to 
memory  by  the  Jangamas,  it  not 
being  lawrol  ibr  the  iaity^  even  to 
look  at  the  books ;  bat  as  these  are 
written  in  the  vulgar  language,  aod 
of  course  are  miderstood  by  evaj 
one,  the  Devangas  are  laogfaed  at 
by  their  neighbours  for  considerins 
them  as  of  any  value.  The  Fm- 
changa  attends  at  marriages,  and 
reads  a  Mantram  in  Sanscrit,  whicfat 
being  unintelligible,  is  very  higtily 
valued.  The  knowledge  of  ti^ 
laity  is  confined  to  the  keeping  of 
accompts  and  writing  letters.  The 
Gurus  and  Jangamas  possess  the 
same  authority  over  the  Devanm 
a5  they  do  over  the  Panchamoa- 
nijigas. 

'<  The  proper  god  of  the  cast  is 
Iswara,  or  Siva,  and  bis  wife  and 
family,  especially  his  servant  the 
Baswa,  and  his  soa  Ganesa,  who  has 
particular  authority  over  the  loom, 
and,  when  his  worship  is  neglected, 
is  apt  to  make  it  go  Wrong. 
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*'  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
Canara  Devanges  are  called  Ijyam* 
.ana.  With  the  a«sUtance  of  a 
coancU  of  the  elders,  these  chiefs 
take  cognizance  of  all  offences 
against  the  ceremonies  of  cast.  They 
reprimand  for  small  offences;  for 
ihose  of  a  higher  nature,  excomma- 
nicate;  and^  in  cases  of  gr^at  im- 
portance, send  the  accused  person  to 
the  Swamalu  for  his  decision.  The 
diie^  and  councils  endeavour  to 
aettle  all  civil  disputes  between 
znenbers  of  the  cast  $  drst,  by  ad- 
monition $  then  by  excommunica* 
tjon  of  those  who  are  unreasonable ; 
and  finally  by  applying  to  the  ofHcers 
of  government*  who  generally  en* 
force  the  decrees  of  the  Ijyamanas. 

''  The  whole  of  the  Canara  De« 
Tangas  can  intermarry.  They  are 
allowed  a  plurality  of  wives>  which 
they  purchase  from  their  parents, 
pajring  ftom  four  to  sixteen  pagodas 
(l/.6t.  2id.— 5Z.  7s -  5id  )  for  each> 
according  to  their  circumstances^ 
The  wives  are  not  shut  up  -,  nor  are 
tkey  ever  divorced,  except  for  adul- 
tery. They  eat  no  animal  food,  nor 
use  any  intoxicating  substance,  ex- 
cept at  a  medicine.  They  bury  the 
dead,  and  believe  that  after  death 
jgood  men  are  united  to  God  :  bad 
aien  sutfer  transmigration.  The 
Nidamavudy  SwamaJu  is  looked 
vpon  as  the  same  with  Iswara,  and 
even  a  common .  Jangama  is  con* 
sidered  as  a  portion  of  the  deity. 

*'  The  Teiiga  Devaiigas  retain 
their  native  Teliuga  language,  but 
are  divided  into  two  sects,  of  wliom 
one  worships  Vishnu,  and  the  other 
Iswara ;  but  both  sects  intermarry, 
the  wife  always  adopting  the  religion 
^f  the  husband. 

'*  The  Teiiga,  Devangas  of  the 
sect  of  Siva  do  not  wear  the  Llnga, 
although  they  consider  Cari  Baswa- 
vippa  as  their  Guru,  lliis  priest 
fl^moiiishgy    tbem   to    wash   their 


heads,  and  to  pray  regularly  te 
Iswara  J  and,  as  usual,  requires  front 
them  contributions.  He  has  a  small 
due  on  every  marriage.  The  Pan- 
changa  reads  MaiUranis  at  births^ 
maniages,  and  funerals ;  at  the 
Amavasya,  or  last  day  of  (he  lunar 
month  I  and  at  the  Tithi,  or  day  on 
which  their  parents  died)  on  both 
of  which  days  a  fast*  in  coromemo* 
ration  of  their  deceased  parents,  is 
observed  by  the  gn^ater  pait  of  the 
Hindu  race.  On  these  occasions 
the  Jangamas  attend,  but  merely  t^ 
receive  charity.  Concerning  a  fu- 
ture life,  they  have  similar  opinions 
with  those  who  wear  the  Linga. 
They  offer  bloody  sacrifices  to  tlte 
Saktis.  They  bury  the  dead  $  and 
the  custom  of  the  widow  burying 
herself  alive  wtch  her  husbatKl*« 
body  was  once  prevalent  among 
them,  but  has  now  become  obsolete. 
Girls,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  con- 
tinue to  be  marriageable.  A  man 
is  allowed  tp  take  many  wives,  but 
is  not  permitted  to  shut  them  up, 
nor  to  divorce  them  for  any  cnu^e 
except  adultery.  The  men  confine 
their  learning  to  their  being  able  to 
read  and  write  accompts.  They 
eat  fowls,  fish,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
goats;  but  account  it  unlawful  to 
drink  spirituous  liquors. 

*'  The  Teiiga  Devatigas  of  t&e 
Vishnu  sect  are  followers  of  the  Sri 
Vaishiiavaiji  Bralimans,  and  are  ac- 
knowledged by  them  to  be  Sudras, 

"  The  hereditary  chiefs,  or  Ijya- 
manas, of  all  the  Devangas  are  the 
same,  each  man  iu  the  place  sub* 
mitting  to  the  authority  ot  the  chief 
of  the  sect  that  is  most  numerous. 

"  The  Shaynagas,  or  Shayns^ani, 
form  a  very  numerous  and  wealthr 
chss  of  weavers.  They  are  dividc'd 
into  two  nations,  Telinga  and  Ca* 
nam ;  but  of  the  former,  there  are 
none  in  this  neighbourhood. 

*'  Although  by  far  the  greater 

part 
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)»rt  of  the  Canara  Shaynagas  are 
tettled  below  the  Ghats,  in  countries 
where  theXannil  language  is  spoken  > 
and  though  all  these  who  are  settled 
now  in  this  neighbourhood  came  up 
frora  the  lower  Camatic  about  eighty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago,  yet  the 
whole  cast  retain  the  language  of 
Xarnata  as  their  native  tongue.  This 
confirms  the  truth  of  a  tradition  pre- 
valent'anibn^  them,  of  their  having 
all  orrginaHy  gone  down  from  tliis 
country  j  but  they  can  assign  no 
date,  nor  any  reason  for  such  an 
emigration.  They  are  divided  inta 
two  classes;  one  dedicated  to  re- 
ligion, and  caUed  Einaru,  Jangamas, 
or  Wodeani  j  the  other  follow  lay 
ptofessioRs.  All  the  weavers  can 
intermarry  5  but  they  are  never  ho- 
noured by  an  intermarriage  with  the 
£iuaru«  nor  are  they  ever  admitted 
into  that  saci-ed  order.  ITiey  wear 
the  Linga,  and  consider  their 
pr*csts  as  portions  of  the  deity.  They 
bury  the  dead.  They  can  eat  in 
the  house  pf  a  Pancham  Banijiga, 
but  the  two  casts  never  inter- 
marry. 

•'  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
Canara  Shaynagas  are  called  Ijya- 
mana,  and,  with  a  council  of  ciders, 
posses^  the  sole  cognizance  of  trans-* 
gressions  against  the  rules  of  cast, 
a»  well  as  of  civil  disputes  j  for  the 
power  of  the  Jai«g{imas  is  confined 
10  admonition.  They  do  not  shut 
up  their  women;  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  take  a  second  wife,  unless 
tlie  first  dies,  or  has  no  children. 
When  a  man  marries  his  first  wife, 
he  must  give  her  father  101  fanams, 
or  3/.  79*  lOd. ;  for  a  second  he  must 
give  131  fanams,  qt  4l.  7'-  l^id. 
If  o  divorce  can  take  place,  except 
for  adultery  on  the  side  of  tiie 
woman  ;  the  wife  in  India  having 
no  remedy  for  her  husband's  infi- 
delity except  her  tongue,  and,  in 
^9e  cf  her  being  too  free  in  the 


tise  of  that  weapon,  the  men  very 
frequently  repress  it  by  a  beating. 

**  The  weavers  learn  to  read  and 
write  accompts,  and  letters  on  bu- 
siness ;  but  in  this  country  these  are 
reckoned  very  mean  accomplish- 
ments. A  plain  composition  in 
prose,  and  consisting  merely  of  com- 
mon sense,  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  reading  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
man  of  learning,  who  ought  always 
to  compose  in  poetry;  and  the 
more  obscure  he  renders  his  mean- 
ing by  allegpries,  the  better.  Hie 
books  containing  the  doctrines  of 
the  sect  are  confined  entirely  to  the 
Einaru,  whose  duty  it  is  to  explain 
them  to  the  laymen.  The  chief 
book  in  use  among  them  is  called 
the  Markandiya  Puraua;  and  they 
do  not  receive  as  canonical  tlie  Bas- 
wana  Purana. 

*'  Among  the  Einahi  of  the  Shay- 
nagas are  several  high  priests,  called 
Puttar  Devarus,  orSwamalus.  Tltese 
are  all  Saftiyasis,  and  seem  to  be 
independent  of  each  other.  Those 
which  are  known  to  ^the  people 
here,  are,  Sankara  Devaru,  who 
lives  at  Changamau,  near  Trino- 
maly ;  Bhusagara  Swami,.  at  Na- 
rasingha  pura,  nearAmee;  Ganga« 
dhara  Swami,  at  Kunji ;  Seoaven 
Devaru,  at  Chinamangak,  near 
Trinomaly;  and  Gurusiddha  De- 
varu, at  Trinomaly :  all  which  places 
are  in  the  lower  Camatic.  These 
Putta  Devaru  have  their  Matams  at 
the  places  above  mentioned,  but 
travel  occasionally  through  the 
country  occupied  by  the  weavers, 
collecting  the  contributions  of  the 
charitable,  bestowing  advice  on  the 
adults,  and  the  Linga  on  the  c^' 
dren,  who  receive  it  with  some  par- 
ticular ceremonies.  \  £ach  of  the 
Putta  Devarus  educates  a  boy,  who 
is  of  the  sacred  class  by  birth,  who 
is  intended  to  be  the  successor  of 
his  master^  and  who  is  called  Man. 
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The  Putta  Devaru>  if  be  oboosed, 
may  deliver  over  hU  office  to  the 
Mari,  aod  take  a  wife ;  Id  whioh 
case  he  is  clegraded  to  the  rank,  of  4 
common  £ii33ru.  This  is;freqaea% 
done,  as  my  infontianu  were  ob* 
liged  to  confess ;  though  they  did 
60  with  great  reluctance,  for  they 
were  uawiiUng  to  disgrace  their 
Swamalus  before  their  Deighboiirs, 
who  coustder  ceHbac^  as  s^  much 
more  houounible  state  than  mar- 
riage. The  married  Einaru  have 
their  houses  aear  the  difterent  Ma- 
tarns.  Some  of  them  Hve  with  the 
Sannyasisj  and  are  their  ootenial  ser- 
vants ;  but  the  greater  part  of  tliem, 
that  are  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue^ 
wander  about  to  coUect  charity  i'ec 
iheir  support.  In  tlie  lower  Gar- 
natic  they  are  said  to  sell  glass  rings, 
and  other  trinkets. 

*'  The  people  of  this  cast,  with 

whom  I  conversed,  were  either  so 

ignoraqt,  or  so  unwilling  to  ^ak» 

on  the  subject  of  their  religion,  that 

I  camiot  deipendttuch  oa  what  they 

said.    The  iaagantas  of  the  Pan* 

cham  Bauijigaru  aJledge,''that  the 

SwamaluAof  the  Shaynagas.  are  of 

their  sect  j  and  the  Maliantinaj  no 

doubt,  attend  at  the  fuuerels  and 

other    public    ceremoiHes '  oi   tlie 

Shayns^as;  but  those  alledge  that 

tbis   is  loerely   tor  the  purpose  of 

begging,  and  that  ihey  pertbrm  no 

part  of  the  ceremony.    The  Pan- 

claanga  readi>  mantrams  at  marriages 

and  births,  and  receives  the  usual 
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HnQ  Coramas,  or  Coramani, 
are  a  set  of  people  considered  by  the 
Braiirnans  as  cfan  impure  or  mixed 
breed.  They  make  baskets,  and 
t  rade  in  grain  and  salt  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  aone  0^  them  can 
read  or  write*  They  live,  in  ge- 
ner^j  in  small  caaips  of  moveable 
huts,  which.are  sooaetimes  stationary 
near  large  towns  j  but  they  are  o^en 
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in  a  state  of  dally  motion,  while  the 
ipeople  are  following  their  mercan^ 
tile  concerns.  The  Commas  consist 
of  four  femilies,  Maydraguta,  Ca^ 
vadiru»  Maynapatru,  and  Satipatrit. 
These  are  analogous  to  the  Gretrama 
of  the  Brahmans;  for  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  same,  fiunily  never 
intermarry,  being  considered  as  toe 
nearly  allied  by  kindred.  The  men 
are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  and 
purchase  theim  from  theidr  parents. 
The  agreement  is  made  for  a  cenain 
number  of  fanams>  which  are  to  be 
paid  by  instalments,  as  they  can  be 
procured  by  the  young  woman's  in* 
dustry ;  fot  the  women  of  this  icast 
are  very  diligent  in  spinning,  and 
carrying  on  petty  4raffic4  When 
the  ba^in  has  been  made,  the 
bridegroom  provides  four  sheep,  and 
some  country  rum,  and  gives  a  iiaast 
to  *the  cast,  concluding  the  oere^ 
mony  by  wrappiag  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  round  his  ^ide.  Should  a 
man*s  wife  prove  nnfaithfiil,  he  ge<i 
nerally  contents  himself  with  giving 
her  a  beating,  as  she  is  too  vakiable 
to  be  parted  with  on  slight  grounds  $ 
but,  if  he  chooses,  she  may  be  di- 
vorced. In  this  case,  he  mustas-i 
semble  the  cast  to  a  feast,  where  he 
publicly  declares  his  resolution ;  and 
the  woman  is  then  at  liberty  to 
marry  any  person  that  she  chooses, 
who  is  wiUtne  to  take  her. 

"  Tike  Coramas  do  not  follow  noc 
employ  the  Brahmans;  nor  have 
they  any  priests,  or  sacred  order* 
When  in  distress,  they  chieAy  iu«- 
voke  Vencaty  Ramasa,  the  Tripaitht 
Vishnu,  and  vow  small  olFeriegs  of 
money  to  his  temple,  should  they 
escape.  They  frequentl)^  go  into 
the  woods,  and  sact  ifice  fowls,  pi^** 
goats,  and  sheep,  to  Muni,  who  is  a 
male  deity,  and  is  said  by  the  Brah- 
mans to  be  a  servant  of  Iswara ;  but 
of  Uiis  circumstance  the  Coramas 
p/ofess ignorance.  They, as  usual, ^ac 
L  the 
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iht  sacrifioefl.  Th^  have  no  images, 
•nor  do  they  wontiip  any.  Once  io 
two  or  three  years  the  Corama*  of  a 
village  make  a  jootlection  among 
themBeives,  atid  purchase  a  brass  pot, 
in  which  they  pol  five  branches  of 
the  melia  azadarichta,  and  a  cocoa 
nat.  This  is  covered  with  flower», 
and  sprinkled  with  sandal-wood 
water.  It  is  kept  in  a  snial)  tem* 
porary  shed  for  three  days,  daring 
which  time  tlie  people  feast  and 
drink,  sacrificing  lambs  and  fowls  to 
Marima*  the  daughter  of  Siva.  At 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  they 
thro»V  the  pot  into  the  water. 
:  *'  The  PanchaJas,  or  Pandialaru, 
a  name  corrupted  by  tlie  Mussul- 
mans into  Panaehal,  are  a  cast  th^t 
follow  five  diDerent  trades,  gold* 
smiths,  carpenters^  blacksmiths, 
masons,  and  coppersmiths.  These 
oooipations  do  not  occasion  any  dif- 
fttence  of  cast ;  tlie  son  of  a  man 
of  any  one  of  the  trades  may,  if  be 
ptoasca,  .follow  any  other,  and  all  of 
them  can  eat  together  and  inter- 
marry. £ach  trade,  it  istmei  has 
a  head*man  ;  but  the '  whole  are 
subject  to  one  hereditary  chief,  who 
is  here  a  goldsmitli.  He  is  the 
leader  of  tlie  left  hand-  side ;  and  at 
present  the  dispute  between  him 
tfod  the  chief  of  the  Banijigas  runs 
so  high,  that  government  have  been 
obliged  to  part  the  town  into  two 
dtvisroos.  In  the  one  of  these  the 
right  hand  skle  is  not  allowed  to 
perform  any  ceremonies,  nor  to  go 
in  procession;  and  the  other  di*- 
vision  is  kept  equally  sacred  from 
the  intrnsions  ^f  their  adversaries. 
The  headman  of  thcf  goldsmiths  lia» 
a  Mmilar  jurisdiction  with  other 
chiefs  of  casts,  and>  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  council,  can  levy  fines, 
which  are  given  to  the  goddess 
Kali,  ^at  Is  td  ^,  to  her  priest. 

'<  The  Paochalanx  are  divided  into- 
two  sects,  one  worshipping  Siva> 


the  other  aidoring  Vishnu ;  hot  thfli 
doea  not  produce  any  schism,  the 
two  parties  eating  toother,  and  in- 
lennarrying ;  and  when  this  hap- 
pens, the  wife  adopts  the  religion  of 
her  husband.  Kali  is  considered  as 
the  proper  deity  of  the  cast,  but  re- 
ceives no  bloody  sacrfficea  from  her 
votaries,  fioth  sects  are  prohibited 
from  animal  food,  from  spintuoos 
liquors,  from  dnrorce  (except  in 
case  of  adoltery),  and  from  marty- 
mg  a  grH  that  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  The  Brahmans  r»d 
mantrams  at  the  births,  niarrkges, 
and  funerals  of  both  sects ;  and  do 
distinction  is  made  by  either,  whe- 
ther the  Brahman  be  a  worshipper 
of  Siva  or  of  Vishnu. 

"  The  most  numerous  and  richest 
of  the  Fanchalas  belong  to  the  sect 
of  Siva,  and  wear  the  Lingaj  bat 
they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Pancham  Banijigas,  and  in  hct 
are  their  most  bitter  enenoiea.  This 
sect  bury  the  dead.    * 

"  The  Panchalas  who  worship 
Vishnu  m  called  Bagota,  and  hare 
among  tnem  a  family  dedicated  to 
religion.  The  eldest  aon  of  tbi^ 
family  always  succeeds  to  the  tKgniiy 
of  Guru  on  the  death  of  his  faSier ; 
the  other  male  branches  of  the  di- 
mity are  supported  by  the  oontribo* 
tfons  of  the  sect,  and  pasa  their  time 
in  devotion  and  study.  The  wooien 
of  the  family  intermarry  with  the 
working  men  of  the  cast.  The 
Guru  is  named  Vipar  Vencaty 
Acharp ;  Vipur  being  faia  name, 
add  Vencaty  Acharya  his  title.  Ha 
lives  at  Wadiga^palb,  which  is 
twelve  cosses  fma  Bangalore,  and 
in  the  Doda  Bala-^mra  district.  He 
travels  about  among  his  foUowen^, 
receiving'  their  contribution^,  and 
bestowing  Upadesa,  and  Cfaakran- 
tikam,  or  Mudradarana,  aa  ttk  called 
in  the  Sanskrit  language. 

The  Madigas,    or  Madigaru, 

are 
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me  looked  upon  as  a  very  low  cast. 
They  dress  hides,  make  shoes,  and 
some  of  them  cultivate  the  ground, 
acting  as  servants  to  the  farmers. 
They  are  divided  into  small  tribes  of 
ten  or  turelve  houses,  and  intermarry 
^th  the  daughters  of  these  houses 
only,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the 
purity  of  their  race :  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  as  fond  as  those  casts 
that  are  esteemed  infinitely  superior 
in  rank.     Some  of  the  richer  among 
them  take  two  or  more  wives ;  but 
this  is  not  common,    as    a  girPs 
father  requires  from  thirty  to  eighty 
fanams  {\l,  Os.  ifd. — 2l.  135.  8|fi.) 
They  never  divorce  their  wives  for 
any  crime,  except  adultery.    They 
eat  carrion,  and  all  manner  of  animal 
food ;  aiKl  avowedly  drink  spirituous 
liquors.      Their   religious    worship 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Coramani;    but  they 
have  a  priestly  tribe,  who  never  in- 
termarry with  the  laity,  who  live 
entirely  on  their  contributions,  and 
are  called  Jambu.     There  is  a  Ma- 
tam  of  Jambu  at  Cuddapa^  and  the 
•ffice  of  high  priest  there  is  heredi- 
tary.     This  person  takes  frequent 
rounds  through  the  country,  collect- 
ing money,  and  admonishing  his 
followers.    I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  Jambu ;   and,  if  they  have 
any   learning   among    them,    they 
keep  it  entirely  to  themselves,  as 
none  of  the  laity  can  either  read  or 
write. 

"  The  Madigaru,  who  by  the 
English  of  Madras  are  called  Siclars, 
have  no  hereditary  chiefs ;  but,  in 
case  of  any  fault  being  committed 
by  a  person  of  the  cast,  the  elders 
issemble,  and  punish  him  according 
lo  custom. 

"  The  Rungaru  are  a  tribe  ad- 
[nitted  to  be  of  the  Sudra  cast.  They 
ire  iaylors,  and  printers  of  calico 
rloths.  They  have  hereditary  chieft^ 


with  the  usual  jurisdiction,  and  fol- 
low the  rules  of  their  cast.  Their 
Guru  is  an  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Sri  Vaishnavam«  who  resides  at  Se- 
ringapatam.  He  punishes  obstinate 
offenders,  and  bestows  Upadesa  $ 
and  in  return  takes  their  contribu- 
tions. He  does  not  favour  this  cast 
by  giving  them  Chakrantikam. 

*'  The  Jotyphanada,  or  Jotynaga* 
rada  Ganagaru,  are  a  kind  of  oil- 
makers,  who  deal  largely  in  that 
commodity,  and  have  two  oxen  ia 
their  mills.  They  pretend  to  be  of 
the  fiheri,  or  Nagarada  sect  of  the 
Vaisya  cast;  but  this  is  not  admitted 
by  either  the  Bheri  or  Brahmans. 
They  are  a  real  Karnataca.  tribe* 
Two  families  here  wear  the  Linga> 
and  are  not  admitted  either  to  eat  or 
intermarry  with  the  others,  who  ar^ 
all  followers  of  one  of  the  hereditary 
chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah* 
mans,  who  lives  here^  and  is  called 
NuUary  Chakravarti.  He  be&tow$ 
on  them  Upadesa,  and  sometimes 
Chakrantikaiti,  but  that  rarely. 
When  they  marry,  he  gives  them  a 
string  or  thread,  to  be  worn  over  tho 
shoulder.  Tins  should  be  given  to 
the  real  Vaisya  only,  but  a  relaxa- 
tion is  made  in  their  favour,  as  they 
pay  for  the  badge ;  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  privileges  of  the  lower 
casts  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance.  The  Guru 
comes  sometimes  in  person,  and  at 
others  sends  his  agents,  to  levy  the 
dues  which  are  paid  at  marriages, 
and  to  receive  the  casual  charity 
that  is  given  according  to  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  his  followers* 

"  These  oil*>makers  offer  sacri- 
fices to  the  Saktis,  or  destructive 
powers;  making  vows  to  do  so, 
when  they  are  in  sickness  or  distress. 
Some  of  them  take  Daseri ;  and 
their  descendants  ever  afterward^ 
follow  the  same  manner  of  living, 
L  2  and 
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and  refuse  to  interniany  with  the 
industrioos  part  of  the  cast»  whom 
they  consider  as  their  infenors. 
Some  of  the  oil-makers  bum,  and 
some  bury  the  dead.  There  have 
been  instances  in  the  memory  of 
man,  of  some  of  their  widows  hav- 
ing burned  themselves  along  with 
the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  but  it 
is  a  ^'cry  rare  occuiTence.  Tlieir 
wives  can  be  divorced  for  adultery 
only,  and  are  not  shut  up,  although 
the  men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 
women.  They  eat  no  animal  food, 
nor  is  it  lawful  tor  them  to  drink 
spirituous  liquors.  They  possess  nov 
learning,  forther  than  being  atkle  to 
read  and  unite  accompts^  and  a 
few  poems  in  the  Andray,  or  po- 
etical language  of  Telingana,  which 
the  Daseri  commit  to  memory. 

"The  people  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Karnata,  are  called  Cbitra^ 
Kara,  are  commonly  better  known 
by  the  Mussulman  appellation  Ji- 
nigar,  or  Jiligar.  They  make  chests, 
trunks,  scrutoires,  beds,  and  palan- 
keens, paint  houses,  draw  pictures  of 
<the  gods  and  of  women,  gild,  act  as 
tailors,  make  gold  thread  and  sword 
scabbards,  turn  wood,  and  bind 
books.  They  never  cultivate  the 
ground,  nor  act  as  merciiants.  They 
pretend  to  be  of  tlie  Kshatnya  cast, 
and  their  Guru,  in  consequence,  in- 
dulges them  -with  a  thread  like  that 
of  the  Brahmans ;  but  their  preten- 
sions to  high  rank  are  entirely  dis^ 
avowed  by  all  other  casts.  They 
have  among  tliem  some  rudiments 
of  learning.  In  the  Brabmanda 
Furana,  which  is  the  book  that  they 
consider  as  appropriated  to  their 
tast,  it  is  related,  they  say,  that  their 
Ancestors,  on  account  crif  some  in- 
jury done  to  the  Bfahmans,  were 
condemned  to  follow  their  present 
mechanical  occupations.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sects^  one  worship* 


ing  Siva,  ^  and  tlie  otlier  Vi^on; 
but  this  division  pmduces  no  dif* 
ferenoe  of  cast,  as  they  can  all  eat 
and  marry  togedier,  the  wife,  u 
usual,  adopting  the  xeKgion  of  her 
husband.  The  worshippers  of  Sivs 
do  not  wear  the  Linga,  but  are  fbl* 
lowers  of  the  Smaital  Erabmam* 
A  Vaidika  Brahman  residing  here 
bestows  <he  thread  and  Upadesa, 
and  attends  at  births,  marriages,  sod 
fonerals,  which  are  performed  ob 
tl)e  pile,  and  are  sometimes  accom* 
panied  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  wifp. 
Those  who  worsliip  Vishnu  aie  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Btab- 
mans.  Neither  division  of  tht» 
people  eat  animal  food,  nor  drink 
spiritnoiss  liquors,  lliey  ara  aUow«^ 
pkirality  of  women,  bat  do  not  cco- 
$ne  them.  Like  all  the  other  tribe» 
ef  this  country,  however,  they  d» 
not  willingly  adsnit  any  person  of  i 
different  race  into  the  nsfner  af»t- 
ments  of  their  houses,  especially  i( 
he  be  of  a  cast  that  they  oonstder  a« 
inferior  to  their  own  ;  petsons  d 
their  own  tribe,  and  ibose  wboo) 
iiiey  consider  as  of  higher  rank,  on 
go  into  every  part  of  tbetr  boogt, 
except  the  kitchen.  !!»  ciraun- 
stances  which  seem  clueAy  to  sd4 
dignity  to  a  cast  are,  its  being  rev 
stricted  6-om  the  pleasnnes  ot  tLr 
world,  especially  those  of  tbe  table; 
the  following  no  useful  emplo3'mtrU. 
and  the  being  dedicated  to  wks 
they  call  piety  and  learning.  AlnKSi 
every  man  endeavours,  as  mocb  sr- 
possible,  to  assume  at  least  the  esi- 
ternal  appearance  of  these  qmlilica- 
tions;  and  in  the  people  c€  tbi^ 
conntry  a  hypocritical  cant  is  a  kv 
.markable  feature.  £ven  yoang  mm 
of  active  professions,  wlien  Qikwc 
on  busuiess,  will  frequently  torn  ti:* 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  mal^^ 
pious  ejaculations,  attended  vritk 
^eavy  a^tghs. 
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"  The  'Sbalaf  are  a  cast  of 
weavers,  divided  into  two  distinct 
tribes,  that  never  intermarry,  and 
have  separate  hereditary  chiefs. 
They  are  of  a  Telinga  origin,  and  in 
their  families  retain  that  language  j 
according  to  tradition  they  have 
been  in  this  country  for  six  gene- 
rations. 

"The  Samay  Slialay  wear  tlie 
Linga,  and  of  coarse  are  worship- 
pers of  Iswara,  and  the  gods  of  his 
family.  They  reject  tlie  worship  of 
the  Saktis,  or  destructive  powers. 
Their  Gurus  are  the  Einam  of  the 
Piiucham  Banijigas,  with  which  cast 
the  Saroay  Shnlay  can  eat,  but  they 
cannot  intermarry.  When  their 
Guru  visits  the  town^  each  Shalay 
of  this  sect  must  present  him  with 
two  faaams  (is.  4d.)  3  and  when  a 
Samay  Shalay  waits  on  the  Guru  at 
the  Mataoi,  he  must  make  an  oHer- 
ing  of  ten  fanams,  (ChI.  S^d,),  The 
Guru  does  not  give  Upadesa }  but, 
in  place  of  it,  bestows  the  Linga. 
In  case  of  the  Guru*s  absence,  this 
may  be  done  by  any  Einaru.  The 
Kinaru  atteods  at  births,  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  the  ocoasion  of 
building  a  new  house.  The  Pan- 
changa  attends  at  marriages  to  read 
the  mantrams,  or  sen*  ice  proper  for 
the  cerembny,  and  receives  the  usual 
tees.  On  these  occasions,  the  Einaru 
washes  the  bridegroom's  feet,  and 
gives  him  some  consecrated  victuals* 
They  bury  tlie  dead,  and  the  widow 
is  sometinies  buried  alive  at  the 
Kame  time,  but  not'  in  the  same 
«;rave  with  the  deceased  husband. 
Widows  cannot  marry  a  second 
tin^e,  as  is  the  case  throughout  India 
with  females  of  any  cast  above  those 
that  are  reckon^  impure.  Tlia 
men  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives; 
but,  except  for  adultery,  can  peither 
coiifioe  nor  divorce  them.  They 
cannot  legally  eat  animal  fbod,  nor 
Ufink  spirituous  liquors,    llie  lay- 


men are  permitted  to  read  sev-eral 
Puranas  ;  such  as  the  Baswa  Purana, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  laws . 
of  their  religion  :  and  the  Shalays- 
wara  Purana,  which  is  extracted 
from  a  book  called  the  Brabmanda 
Purana,  and  contains  the  rules  of 
tlieir  particular  sect,  as  the  original 
work  contains  the  rules  of  every 
sect  whatever. 

"  The  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
among  this'  class  of  weavers,  are 
called  Padma  Shalay,  and  give  the 
following  account  of  their  origin. 
The  whole  Shalay  formerly  wore 
the  Linga  ;  but  a  house  having  been 

Possessed  by  a  devil,  and  this  sect 
aving  been  called  upon  to  cast  him 
out,  all  their  prayers  were  of  no 
avail.  At  length  ten  persons,  hav- 
ing thrown  aside  the  Linga,  and  of- 
fered up  their  supplications  to  Vish- 
nu, they  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
enemy  ;  and  ever  afterwards  fol- 
lowed the  worship  of  this  god,  in 
which  they  have  been  imitated  by 
many  of  their  brethren.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  men,  who  are 
called  Sadana  Ashorlu,  or  the  cele- 
brated heroes,  newr  work;  and 
liaving  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  god,  live  upon  tlie  charity 
of  the  industrious  part  of  the  cast, 
with  whom  they  disdain  to  inter- 
marr)'. 

"  The  Guru  of  the  Padma  Sha- 
lay is  Tata  Acharya,  one  of  the  here- 
ditary chiefs  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavani 
Brahmans.  He  lives  «t  Doda  Bala- 
purd,  and  bestows  Upadesa  and 
Chakrantikam.  He  has  here  a 
deputy,  a  Vaidika  Brahman,  who 
attends  at  births,  marriages,  and 
burials.  Widows  are  never  buried 
alive.  The  Padma  Shalay  are  al- 
lowed a  plurality  of  wives ;  but  can- 
not conhne  their  women^  nor  di- 
vorce them,  except  for  adultery. 
They  cannot  legally  eat  animal  food, 
nor  drink  spirituous  liquors  5    but 
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sre  permitted  to  use  Ganja,  or  hemp, 
which  the  English  in  India  usually 
call  Bang.  Some  among  them  are 
able  to  read  poetry^  and  have  a  book 
called  Markandiya  Purana,  which  is 
also  followed  by  several  sects  that 
wear  the  Linga>  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Rishi  named 
Markanda. 

"  The  Comatigas  say,  that  they 
are  the  only  true  Vaisya,  which  is 
the  third  in  rank  of  the  pure  casts ; 
and  they  pretend,  that  now  they  are 
next  in  rank  to  the  Brahmans>  as  the 
second  pure  cast  has  become  ex- 
tinct. In  both  these  pretensions 
they  are' supported  by  aU  the  Brah- 
jnans  who  are'  not  desirous  of  flat- 
tering some  Raja  that  pretends  to  be 
a  Kshatri.  They  are  found  thinly 
scattered  in  every  part  of  India,  and 
are  not  prevented  from  eating  in 
common;  or  from  intermarriage,  by 
any  difference  of  nation  or  sect.  A 
Comatiga  coming  from  Kasi  or  Be- 
nares, on  being  examined^  and  tpund 
to  be  acquainted  with  certain  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  the  cast,  and  which 
are  kept  secret,  is  received  here  into 
all  families,  and  may  marry  any  of 
their  women.  They  deal  in  cloth, 
and  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  espe- 
cially money  and  jewels  ;  but  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  spirituous  li- 
quors, nor  any  intoxicating  sub- 
stance; nor  do  they  ever  cultivate 
the  ground,  or  follow  any  mechani- 
cal profession.  They  have  heredi- 
tary chiefs,  called  Pedda  Chitties ; 
and  the  chief  of  each  town  or  dis- 
trict is  totally  independent  of  the 
others.  When  a  town  is  very  large, 
the  chief,  for  the  parts  that  are  re- 
mote from  his  house,  appoints  in-* 
ierior  officers,  who  settle  trivia]  dis- 
putes. Ihese  chiefs  possess  the 
usual  jurisdiction,  and  enjoy  more 
than  common  immunities,  tor  they 
pay  nothing  to  government.  They 
can  in  no  case  act  without  the  assist- 


ance of  all  the  elders  hi  the  place  * 
The  Ck>matigas  are  not  allowed  to 
take  animal  food,  nor  any  thing  that 
will  intoxicate.  Polygamy  is  al- 
lowed to  the  men,  and  the  women 
are  not  divorced  for  any  cause,  ex- 
cept adultery.  In  this  country  ibey 
are  not  confined ;  but  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Hindostan  the  Comad- 
gas  follow  the  example  of  their 
neighbours,  and  shut  up  their  wives. 
Many  of  this  ca^t  read  books  com- 
posed in  poetry ;  that  which  is  coo- 
sidered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it, 
is  called  Vaisya  Purana,  and  is  ima- 
gined to  have  been  composed  by  the 
goddess  ICanyaka  Parameswarii 
which  is  one  of  the  names  of  the 
wife  of  Iswara.  They  all  burn  the 
dead,  and  sometimes  the  iRidow  ac- 
companies on  the  pile  her  deponed 
husband.  The  women  are  no  lon- 
ger marriageable  after  the  signs  rt' 
puberty  have  appeared  ^  and  widows 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  teii- 
bacy.  Some  families  of  this  cast 
worship  Vishnu,  and  their  Gara  ii 
Bhadra  Acharya,  on^  of  tlie  heredi- 
tary chiefs  of  the  Sri  VaishnaTaio 
Brahinans,  who  resides  at  Sri  Ran- 
gam  near  Tritchinopoly.  Younger 
branches  of  the  family  reside  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  act  as  deputies 
for  the  chief.  The  one  who  acts  in 
this  neighbourhood  resides  at  Doda- 
Bola-^ura,  and  is  called  Cfaicaoa 
Botalu.  The  other  families  of  this 
cast  worship  Siva,  and  have  for  their 
Guru  a  Sannyasi  Brahman  of  tha 
Sroartal  sect,  who  lives  at  Sivag- 
anga,  and  acknowledges  the  Srii^ 
giri  Swamalu  as  his  superior. 

"  The  Ruddi  are  one  of  the  tribef 
of  Sudra  cast,  which  being  much 
employed  in  agriculture  are  called 
Woculigaru  in  the  language  of  Kar- 
nata,  and  Cunabi  in  that  of  the  De- 
cany  Mussulmans.  Besides  culti- 
vating the    land,    both  as  fiirroen 

and  as  their  servants,  they  act  ak> 
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as  porters,  and  sometimes  cs^py  on 
a  small  trade  in  grain.     Like  all  the 
other  Sudras  employed  in  agrlcuU 
ture^  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
native  foot  militia,  that  seems   to 
have   been    established   throughout 
India,  and  in  which  probably  every 
man  of  this  description  was  enrol  led. 
The  considering  the  Kshatriya  a^  the 
military  cast  seems  an  error.     At 
present,  the  Ruddi  frequently  serve 
as  Candashara,  or  the  armed  men, 
that  without  discipline  collected  the 
revenue,  and    composed  the  most 
considerable  t)ody  in  the  armies  of 
all  tiative  princes.    They  appear  to 
ibrm,a  numerous  race  of  men ;  many 
oi  them  live  below  the  Ghats,  and 
some  are  of  Telinga,  while  others 
are  of  Kamata   extraction.    They 
can  all  eat  togetlier,  but  they  never 
intermarry,  except   with  particular 
families,  the  purity  of  whose  descent 
they  consider  as  well  known.  They 
aclmowledge  an  inferiority  to  ano- 
ther class  of  Sudras  who  cultivate 
the  land,  and  are  called  Sadru  9  for 
they  will  eat  in  the  house  of  a  Sa- 
dru, but  he  will  not  return  the  com- 
pliment by  eating  in  theirs  3  which, 
among  the  Hindus,  is  a  sure  crite- 
rion of  rank.  They  have  Ijyamanas, 
or  hereditary  chiefs,  possessing  the 
usual  joriiidictiua  and    immunities. 
Some  of  them  can  read  and  write 
aocomptSy  but  none  proceed  further 
m  learning.    They  eat  hc^s,  sheep, 
goats,  venison,  and  fowls,  and  can 
take  Bang  (or  the  leaves  of  the  can- 
nabis sativa) ;  but  lose  cast  by  drink- 
ing spirituous  liquors.    The    men 
are  allowed  polygamy ;  but  do  not 
shut  up  their  women,  who  are  very 
industrious,  and  perform  much  of 
the  country  labour.    They  are  di- 
vided into  two  sects  by  a  difference 
of  religion;  one  party  worshipping 
Vishnu,  and   the  other  Siva  ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  intermarriages. 
Tbote  who  worship  Vishnu  arelol-- 


lowers  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavam  Brah- 
mans  5  but  do  not  receive  either 
Upadesa  or  Chakrantikam,  content-* 
ing  themselves  witli  a  little  holy 
water,  v/hich  they  obtain  in  retuni 
for  their  charity.  Those  who  wor- 
ship Siva  are  tbllowers  of  a  kind  of 
langamas,  but  do  not  wear  the 
Linga.  The  people  with  whom  I 
conv«-Bed  seemed  to  consider  these 
as  the  same  with  the  Jangamas  of 
the  Pancham  Banijigas;  but  this 
cast  informed  me,  that  they  were 
distinct,  and  that  the  Gums  of  the 
Ruddi  were  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Curabarn,  whose  chief  resides  at 
Cangundy  in  the  Bara-mahal.  In 
their  visits,  the  Gurus  of  both  kitids 
receive  from  one  to  ten  fanams 
(from  8d.  to  6s.  8n}d.)  from  each 
Ruddi,  according  to  his  circum- 
stances. The  Panchanga  attends  at 
births,  marriages,  funerals,  and 
other  ceremonies  ;  and  on  each  oc- 
casion receives  a  fanam.  At  the 
new  and  full  moons,  he  also  gets 
some  trifling  present  of  grain.  Be- 
sides tlie  worship  of  the  great  gods, 
they  oiler  sacriiices  to  the  destructive 
powers;  among  whom  a  female 
spirit,  named  Cliaudeswari,  has  in 
this  neighbourhood  many  temples. 
The  Pujari,  in  at  least  one  of  them, 
is  an  oil-maker  of  the  cast  formerly 
described,  and  his  otfice  is  heredi- 
tary. The  Ruddi  is  one  of  the 
lowest  of  the  casts  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  allowed  to  be  of  pure 
descent ;  but  many  of  its  members 
are  rich,  and  are  the  Gaudas,  or  he- 
reditary chiefs  of  villages. 

''  T*he  Bheri  are  a  kind  oi  merchants, 
who  call  themselves  also  Nagaratra, 
corrupted  by  the  Mussulmans  into 
Nagarit.  They  pretend  to  be  of  the 
Vaisya  cast ;  but  this  is  denied  both 
by  the  Brahmans,  and  by  the  Co- 
matigas.  They  deal  in  drugs,  grain, 
cloth,  and  money,  and  travel  about 
m  caravans.    Some    of  them  are 
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£mnersj  bot  they  never  cultivate 
the  ground  with  their  own  hands; 
nor  do  they  ever  follow  any  mecha- 
nical profession,  lliey  are  divided 
by  religion  into  two  sects,  that  do 
not  eat  together^  nor  intermarry} 
and  each  has  its  o^n  hereditary 
duef,  who  acts  independently  as  to 
ttialters  of  ceremony ;  but  in  mat- 
ters ofa  civil  nature,  the  chief  of  the 
sect  that  is  most  numerous  in  the 
place  assumes,  tlie  sole  authority. 
These  cKiefs  are  called  Ijyamana, 
and  possess  the  usual  jurisdiction ; 
but  are  not  indulged  with  any  im- 
munities from  taxes.  When  a  man 
wants  to  marryt  he  goes  to  his  here-* 
ditary  chief,  as  is  indeed  usual  with 
all  the  higher  casts,  presents  him 
with  betel,  and  discloses  his  inten- 
tion. The  chief  sends  for  the  father 
^  the  girlj  and  endeavours  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  favourable  conclu- 
sion. As  for  the  girl,  slie  is  not  at 
all  consulted,  and  is  indeed  too 
young  to  have  formed  any  attach- 
ments, as  she  must  be  married  be- 
fore any  signs  of  puberty  appear ; 
{or  afterwards  she  is  considered  as 
being  de^owered,  and  incapable  of 
marriage.  Owing  to  the  custom  of 
polygamy,  however,  very  few  of  the 
women  of  this  country  live  in  a  state 
of  celibacy,  except  young  widows 
of  the  higlier  casts,  who  never  can 
marry  again,  and  who  are  very  nu- 
merous; for  matdies  between  old 
men  and  mere  children  are  com- 
mon, The  comfort  of  having  chil- 
dren, however,  is,  in  general  all  the 
pleasure  tljat  married  women  of 
rank  in  India  enjoy.  Where  poly- 
gamy prevails,  love  is  little  known  ^ 
or  if  it  does  possess  a  man,  he  is  ge- 
nerally captivated  by  some  artful 
dancing  girl,  and  not  by  any  of  hi.^ 
wives  J  all  of  whom  were  married 
before  they  could  either  excite  or 
feel  that  passion. 
*'  The  Nagaratra,,  who  worship 


Vishnu,  are  hove  Ae  inost  mniier*^ 
ous  sect.  They  bum  their  dead» 
and  the  rules  of  cast  require  the 
widow  to  burn  herself  with  hec 
husband*8  body ;  but  this  custom  hat 
fallen  into  disuse.  They  do  sot  in- 
termarry with  such  of  their  sect  as, 
being  originally  of  the  lower  Car* 
natic,  speak  the  Taraul  langm^  as 
their  native  tongue.  Their  Gam  is 
Trtmula-tata  Acharia,  an  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Sri  Vaishnavan  Brah- 
mans;  but,  as  forming  part  of  the 
left  hand  side,  they  are,  in  ail  mat- 
'  ters  belonging  to  that  divisioQy  un- 
der the  authority  of  Dbarma  Siva 
Acharlu,  a  Smartal  Sannyasi,  and 
who,  they  say,  bestows  Upadesa 
and  CliakraBtikam  on  them^  in  the 
same  manner  an  their  own  Gum. 
My  interpreter,  however,  suspects 
that  in  this  there  is  some  mistadce; 
as  the  latter  ceremony  is  perform- 
ed with  the  point  of  Vishna*s  spear, 
which  a  Smartal  Brahman,  so  6ur  as 
he  knows,  never  uses.  Tbeir  own 
Gum  comes  once  a  year,  receives 
contributions,  bestows  Upadeaa  md 
Clu-akantikam,  andi  as  usual,  exer- 
cises spiritual  jiuisdictioo.  Tbe 
Pauchanga  acts  as  their  Purobita ', 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence,  whe- 
ther or  not  he  be  of  the  same  sect 
with  them.  Some  of  this  cast  are 
able  to  read  poetry,  and  penue  a 
book  called  Vaisya  Parana,  which 
they  consider  as  belonging  to  tbeir 
oast. 

*'The  Palliwanlu  are  the  only 
persouH  in  the  Colar  province  (of 
which  this  is  a  part.)  who  cultivate 
kitchen  gardens.  They  also  culti- 
vate the  ground,  both  as  farnvrs, 
and  as  tlieir  servants.  They,  aie  all 
of  Tamul  extraction  ^.and,  sdthough 
they  have  been  in  this,  country  lur 
many  generations,  still  speak  the 
Tamul  language  in  their  own 
houses,  and  iuterroanry  with  the 
Balk  of  Aroot  aad  Vdlore.    They 
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are  properly  called  Vana  Palli,  and  thi^  Yugam.     He  is  a  beneficent 

must   be    disUngiusI)ed    from    th<»  deity, like Godamji, abhorring  blood; 

Mina    Palli^    who   are    fiishernicn.  and  19  worshipped  by  oderings  of 

Thisia  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  fruit,  flowers^  and  tlia  like.     lite, 

the  tribes  of  the  Tamul  nation*  but  Palliwanlu  have  temples  of  this  god< 

is  considered  as  ratlier  low.    They  attended  by  Pujaris  of  their  own 

have  hereditary  chiefs  called  GauO"  cast,     Like  all  the  other  inhabitants 

da»  who  possess  the  usual  jurisdic-  of  this  country,  they  are  much  ad-* 

tion.     None    of   thera   can    read,  dieted  to  the  worship  of  the  Saktis, 

They  are  allowed- to  eat  animal  fbody  or  destructive  powers  3  and  endea- 

and    to   drink    spirituous    liquors,  vour  to  avert  their  wrath  by  bloody 

Their  women  continue  to  be  mar-  sacrifices.    These  are  performed  by 

riageable  after  the  age  of  puberty,,  cutting  off  the  animal*s  head  before 

and  are  very  laborious.    They  can-  tlie  door  of  the  temple,  and  invoking 

not  be  divorced  for  any  cause,  ex-  tlie  deity  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice. 

cept  adultery  ;  but  the  men  are  per«  There  is  no  altar,  nor  is  the  blood 

mitted  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  sprinkled  on  the  image;  and  the 

They  bury  their  dead.  body  serves  the  votaries  for  a  feast. 

**  The  Palliwanlu  have  no  Guru  ;  The  Palliwanlu  have  temples  dedi- 

bat  the  Panchanga  acts  as  their  Pu-  cated  to  a  female  spirit  of  this  kind 

ruhita  at  births  and  marriages,  at  the  named  Mutialima^  and  served  by 

Amavasya,  and  at  the  annual  com-  Pujaris  of  their  own  cast.    These 

memoration  of  their  deceased  pa-  priests  can  neitl)er  read  nor  write^. 

rents.     They    wear  ike    mark  of  but  their  office  is  hereditary.    Their 

Yishna*s  seqt  and  sometimes  pray  families  can  intermarry  with  those 

Id  Veocaty  Ramana ;.  but  the  pro-  of  the  laity,  who  cultivate  the  priest's 

per  god  oi^  the  cast  is  Dharma  liaja.  garden,  and  give  him  annually  a  suit 

His  images  exactly  resemble  those  of  clothes.   The  Palliwanlu  also  of- 

of  Godama,  who  ia  frequently  called  fer  sacrifices  to  Marima,  whose  Pu- 

by  that  name ;  but  by  the  people  jaris  here  are  Curubani ;  and  to  Pu- 

faere*  their,  god  is  said  to  be  the  eld-  talima,  whose  Pujaris  are  Lingait. 

est  brother  of  the  fire  vms  of  Pandu>  They  sometimes  take  the  vow  of 

who  lived  at  the  commencement  of.  Paseri. 


Religion^   Morals,   akd  Manners  of  the   Turks. 

(From  Mr.  Thornton's  Present  State  of  Turkey.) 

"  r  ii^HE  Turks  are  of  a  grave  and  mothers,  their  own  habitual  tem- 

p     saturnine  cast ;  they  are  in  plerance,  and  general  freedom  from 

general  well  made  and  robust ;  pa-  violent  passions,    give  them  gtx)d. 

tient  of  hunger  and  privations  ;  ca-,  health  and  undistorted  features.— 

liable  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  Their  way  of  living  is  simple  and 

railitary  service,  but  not  much  in-  domestic  ;    tliey  prefer  apathy  and 

clined  to  habits  of  industry.    .The  indolence  to  active  enjoyments  j  but 

fsalj  hours  and  reg;ular  lives  of  thelc  when  moved  by  a  powerful  stimulua 
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tliey  sometimes  indulge  in  pleasures 
to  excess. 

*•  The  moral  character  is  fiinda* 
mentally  formed  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood»  not  by  precept,  so  much  as 
by  the  absence  of  evil ;  for  the 
Turl^s  receive  their  early  education 
tinder  the  care  of  their  mothers  and 
their  female  attendants,  who  are  se- 
cluded Irom  the  promiscuous  society 
'of  men,  and  removed  from  the  con- 
tagion of  corrupt  example.  Their 
religion,  which  is  simple,  is  taught 
them  by  their  parents  in  the  harem. 
The  minds  of  the  children,  as  in 
other  countries,  are  instructed  in  the 
dogmas  of  a  particular  system:  they 
are  inflated  with  the  superiority  of 
their  own  situation,  in  a  religious 
sense  ;  and  they  are  taught  to  in* 
dulge  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
jn  a  contempt  bordering  on  hatred, 
for  the  professors  of  every  other  re- 
ligion. The  revelations  of  heaven, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  prophet 
equally  inculcate  on  the  minds  of 
Mussulmans,  this  exalted  idea  of 
themselves,  and  this  sentiment  of 
disdain  and  aversion  for  strangers  to 
iheir  faith.  "  The  prayers  of  the 
infidels  are  not  prayer,  but  wander- 
ingsi'*  says  the  Koran.  *'  I  with- 
draw my  foot,  and  turn  away  my 
face,"  says  Mahomet,  **  from  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  faithful  are  mixed 
vrith  the  ungodly."  Nor  is  the  un- 
charitableness  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
tinguished, or  even  weakened,  by 
the  death  of  its  object.  '*  Pray  not 
for  those  whose  death  is  eternal," 
]s  a  precept  of  the  Mahometan 
church,  "  and  defile  not  thy  feet 
by  passing  over  the  graves  of  men, 
tlie  enemies  of  God  and  his  prophet." 
lliese  commandments  are  precise 
and  positive :  they  regulate  the 
principles  and  the  conduct  of  all 
classes  of  Mussulmans*  It  is  vain 
to  suppose  their  pernicious  and  un- 
chariuble  tendency  counteracted  by 


passages  of  scripmre  which  breathe 
a  milder  spirit,  or  by  the  example 
of  the  prophet,  who  is  known  to 
have  frequented  the  society  of  tin* 
believers  and  pagans.  The  Maho- 
metan, who  has  risen  above  the  pre- 
vailing prejadices  of  his  religion  and 
country,  will  alone  appeal  to  these 
more  tolerant  precepts,  in  order  to 
justify  his  conduct  to  his  own  heart, 
or  to  sanction  it  in  the  ^es  of  the 
public:  but  the  vulgar  mind^  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation  in  every 
class  of  society,  will  always  be 
chained  down  to  the  dbservanoe  of 
the  most  intolerant  precepts  of  reli- 
gion." 

''The  namaz,  the  prayer  the  most 
obligatory  on  Mussulmans,  and  the 
most  pleasing  to  the  Supreoie  Being, 
is  chiefly  a  confession  of  tlie  divine 
attributes,  and  of  the  nothingness  of 
man  ;  a  sc^emn  act  of  homage  and 
gratitude  to  the  eternal  majesty.  The 
faithful  are  forbidden  to  ask  of  God 
the  temporal  blessings  of  this  fra'd 
and  perishable  life :  the  only  l^iti- 
mate  object  of  the  namaz  is  to  adore 
die  Supreme  Being,  by  praying  ^m- 
spiritual  gifts  and  the  inetfable  ad- 
vantages of  eternal  felicity.  Confi- 
dent in  the  efficacy  of  belief  and  the 
virtue  of  prayer  and  l^;si  purifica- 
tion, the  Mussulmans  teel  uo  hn- 
mility  because  of  the  imperfections 
of  human  nature,  and  no  repent- 
ance because  of  actual  transgressions. 
The  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
and  the  divine  mission  of  the  ptro- 
phet,  are  all  that  are  insisted  on  as 
necessary  to  justification  with  God  -, 
and  as  these  imply  no  contradiction, 
and  involve  no  mystery,  the  ipitid 
seems  to  comprehend  both  points 
without  an  effort,  and  to  hold  tbem 
with  steadiness.  Hence  their  oon- 
aciences  are  never  alarmed  at  the 
weakness  or  insufficiency  of  (heir 
faith ;  nor  can  they  ever  doubt  of 
their  acceptance  with  God.    lliecr 
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feligion  consoles  and  ele^'ates  them 
through  life,  and  never  disturbs 
their  dying  moments. 

"  Many  of  the  learned  Turks  are 
said  to  re&se  an  implicit  belief  to  all 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Koran  j 
but  none  of  them  so  far  contradict 
the  national  prejudices,  as  publicly 
to  withhold  their  assent.   An  efftmdi, 
skilled  in  mathematics/  was  asked, 
how  he  could  believe,  that  Mahomet 
broke  the  star  of  the  moon,  and 
caught  half  of  it  falling  from  heaven^ 
in  his  sleeve.     He  replied,  that  in- 
deed in  the  course  of  nature  it  could 
not  be  done,  nay  was  contrary  to  it ; 
but  as  the  miracle  is  in  the  Koran  af- 
firmed to  be^ wrought,  he  resigned 
kis  reason,  and  embraced  the  mi- 
racle 3  for,  added  he,  God  can  do 
whatever  he  pleases.    They  admit 
with  equal  facility  the  wonderful 
•tones  related  by  Christians,  and  on 
some  occasions    conform  in    their 
conduct  to  the  popular  prejudices 
even  of  these  people ;  as  in  tlie  in- 
stance given  by  Cantemir,of  the  lord 
of  a  village,  who  suffered  no  work 
to  be  done  on  St.  Phocas's  day,  be- 
cause formerly  the  saint,  in  r«venge 
for  the  profanation  of  his  festival, 
had  burnt  their  standing  corn.   The 
opinion,  that  sanctity  of  life,  inde- 
pendently of  any  particular  religious 
persuasion,  is  sufficient  for  salvation, 
is  silently  embraced  by  a  few  liberal 
Turks,  though  it  is  condemned  by 
the   Mahometan  church  as  a  he- 
resy. 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  in 
all  ages,  men  satiated  with  enjoy- 
ments, are  most  inclined  to  become 
atheists;  and  men  the  most  to  be 
pitied  are  superstitious,  fiut  athe- 
ism, either  speculative  or  practical, 
is  a  vice  which  is  rare  among  the 
Turks  3  for  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul  have  been  implanted 
m  the  mind  by  early  educatioo^they 


cannot  be  eradicated,  nnless,  per- 
haps, by  intense  and  perverted  study 
and  reflection,  of  which  the  Turks, 
from  habitual  indolence,  arc  inca- 
pable. The  terrors  of  conscience, 
which  generate  in  the  vicious  and 
profligate,,  a  vAkh  to  disbelieve,  and 
at  las  I,  perhaps,  a  trembling  hope 
that  they  do  disbelieve  these  doc- 
trines, operate  but  little  on  the  minds 
of  men  who  are  firmly  convinced, 
that  the  divine  favour  is  never  with- 
drawn from  those,  who  are  sted^t 
in  their  profession  of  faith  and  con- 
stant in  the  practice  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion.  The  belief  and  per- 
formance of  both  are  simple  aind 
easy,  and  not  only  may  exist  uncon- 
nected with  virtue,  but  may  even 
expiate  vicious  conduct.  Hence  that 
tranquillity  with  respect  to  futurity 
which  never  abandons  the  Turk : 
and  hence  his  negldbt  of  palliatives 
for  an  evil,  of  which,  as  far  as  re- 
gards himself  as  a  believer,  he  can- 
not consistently  suspect  the  exist- 
ence. 

"  The  popular  religion  of  the 
Turks  consists  in  belief,  prayers,  ab- 
lutions, and  fastings  at  stated  pe- 
riods. 

*' They  are  called  to  namaz  (pray- 
ers) five  times  a  day,  by  the  muez- 
zinn  (chanter),  who  recites,  from 
the  highest  tower  of  the  jami,  the 
hymn  ezann,  containing  a  confession 
of  faith  in  the  following  form. — 
*'  God  most  high  !  I  bear  witness 
that  there  is  no  God  but  God ;  I 
bear  witness  that  Mahomet  is  the 
prophet  of  God.  Come  to  prayer ; 
come  to  the  asylum  of  salvation. — 
Great  God !  There  is  no  God  but 
God." 

"  The  canonical  hours  for  the 
morning  prayer  are  from  the  first 
dawning  of  the  day  to  sun-rise. — 
This  prayer  was  first  performed  by 
Adam  on  his  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise^ when  be  xetnrned  thanks  to 
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God  on  being  delivered  from  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  again  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  approach  of 
day.   Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  eiann,  tiie  muezzinn  exhorts 
the  faithful  to  be  dijigeut  in  their 
devotions^  by  repeating  immediately 
after  the  words,  come  to  the  asylum 
of  salvation,  *'  prayer  is  preferable 
to  sleep,  prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep." 
rthe  namcu  of  noon,  which  may  be 
said  at  any  period  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  meridian  and  the  next  suc« 
ceeding  namaz,  .  was  instituted  by 
Abraliam  after  his  purposed  sacrifice 
of  his  son  Isaac.    The  afternoon  na^ 
maz,  in  which  tlie  prophet  Jonas 
£rst  expressed  his  gratitude  on  being 
cast  up  from  the  belly  of  the  whale, 
begins  when  the  shadow  projected 
on  the  dial  is  of  twice  the  length  6f 
the  gnomon ;  and  it  may  be  s^d  as 
long  as  the  sun  continues  above  the 
horizon.    The  evening  prayer  is  be- 
lieved by  Mahometans  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  5  the  hours 
appointed  by  tliis  namaz  are  from 
the  setting  of  the  sun  to  complete 
nocturnal  darkness,  when  the  night 
prayer  is  performed,,  in  imitation  of 
Sfcrses.    Un  Friday,  which  is  conse- 
crated to  pubfic  worship  in  comme- 
rnoration  of  the  creation  of  man,  the 
Mahometans   recite   an    additional 
namaz,    and  a    prayer  salath*  ul- 
djuma  between  sunrising  and  noon. 

"  In  the  namaz  there  are  several 
prostrations,  some  of  which  must  not 
on  any  account  be  omittedj  being 
farz,  or  the  immediate  command  of 
God;  others  may  be  omitted,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  sin,  fe- 
•  ing  sunneth,  instimtions  of  the  pro- 
phet, or  rather  an  imitation  of  ht» 
practice. 

"  The  Turks  admit  of  purgatory, 
in  which  the  believer  is  to  repeat  the 
prayers  which  he  omitted  in  his  lile 
lime,  or  neglected  to  say  at  the  ap- 
pointed limes*   They  assert  that  the 


siniiil  soul  is  greatly  benefited  by  th# 
prayers  of  the  living,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  reading  of  the  Koran, 
whereby  the  angel  Gabriv4  is  as- 
sisted in  guarding  tiie  soul  firom  the 
devils,  during  the  forty  days  of  it^ 
hovering  about  the  grave  wherein  the 
body  is  laid. 

**  The  abdest,  or  ablution  of  the 
hands,  face,  mouth,  head,  neck, 
arms,  and  feet^  accompanied  with 
suitable  prayers^  is  performed  by  the 
Turks  in  a  particular  manner,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  ^rsians, 
and  is  an  indispensable  preparation 
to  the  namaz  or  prayer.  Gk<m$soal 
is  the  purification  of  the  whole  bp« 
dy,  in  cases  which  are  apeci^ed  in 
die  religious  code  of  the  Mabome* 
tans.  Ghassl,  or  simple  washing,  is 
ordered  for  removing  any  visible 
or  substantial  imparit}%  from  the 
clothes  or  llie  person,  of  a  nature  to 
invalidate  or  annul  the  vittue  of 
pra}<!er. 

"  The  fast  of  the  month  of  ra^ 
nia^an  consists  in  abstaining  from 
food  or  drink,  or  any  gratiiication  of 
the  senses,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  sun's  continuance  above  the  ho* 
rizon. 

''  llie  immediate  ministers  of  le* 
ligion  make  no  part  of  tlie  body  of 
uiema.  In  the  larger  mosques  there 
are  sheiks,  or  preachers :  Jrioli^, 
readers  or  deacons,  who,  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  prophet  and  caliphs,  and 
in  the  name  and  under  the  sacerdo- 
tal authority  of  the  sultan,  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  Unameih  or  hi^ 
priesthood  }  imams,  who  recite  the 
nanuu;  and  nmezzin§,  who  sua^- 
mpn  the  people  to  prayers  ;  besides 
^affjfims  or  sextons.  In  villi^es,  or 
small  panshest  the  duties  of  the 
whole  are  performed  by  the  imasn, 
who  is  sometimes  also  the  kagia, 
or  schoolmaster  for  tblt  childf^ : 
but  he  owes  this  appointment  to  hta 
being,  theoiily  pexBoa  poasess'tng  suf- 
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Hcient  leisure  or  the  necessary  qua* 
lificationff. 

'''  The  ministers  of  religton 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire  are 
lubocdinate  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
who  exercises  over  them  the  powjera 
6f  a  diooesan.  He  has  the  privilege 
c»t  sopersediog  anfl  removing  those 
whose  <;QBdiK:t  is  reproacfaable,  or 
who  are  unequal  to  the  dif^iiied  dia^ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  magistrales  tliemselves  may, 
whenever  they  think  proper,  per-* 
ibrm  aU  the  sacerdotal  Unctions, 
and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  prerogative, 
joined  to  the  influence  which  they 
derive  from  their  judicial  power 
mad  their  riches,  that  they  have  so 
marked  a  pre-^eminence,  and  so  pre* 
ponderant  an  authority,  over  the  mi* 
listers  cf  public  worship. 

**  The  priests  in  their  habits  of 
life  are  not  distinguished  6;oaa  odier 
citieeos  :  they  live  in  the  same  so* 
ciety  and  engage  in  the  s^me  par«> 
•uks :  they  sacri^ce  <  no  comforts, 
and  are  compeUed  to  no  acts  of  self- 
denial  :  their  influence  on  society  ii 
entirely  dependent  on  tli^ir  reputa^ 
lion  for  learning  and  talents,  or  gn^ 
vity  and  moral  conduct.  They  are 
seldom  the  professed  instructors  of 
youth,  much  less  of  ni,eu,  and  by 
no  means  are  tliey  considered  as 
the  direaora  of  conscience.  They 
merely  chant  aloud  the  church  ser* 
vioe,  and  perform  offices,  which  the 
master  oi  a  family  or  the  oldest  per- 
son in  company,  as  fcequently,  and 
as  consistently,  pevform  as  them- 
selves. The  Turki  kn^w  nothing 
of  those  expiatory  ceremonies  which 
give  so  much  influence  to  the 
priesthood  :  ail  the  practices  of  their 
religion  can  be,  and  are  performed 
without  the  interference  of  their 
priests. 

**  The  institution  of  the  different 
orders  of  der€i%ii^»  is  foreign  to  tbs 
genuine  4i£)irit  of  tlio  Mahometan  re# 


ligton.  Some  of  the  Ottoman  mi-^ 
nisters  have  even  attempted  their 
suppression ;  but  the  vulgar,  who 
certainly  consider  their  cerempniea 
as  of  the  nature  of  incantation,  sub«< 
mit  to  their  caprices,  and  court  their 
benediction  by  respect  and  libera- 
lit)'. 

*'  The  professors  of  Islamism,  in 
the  genuine  spirit  of  piety,  consider 
that  religion  is  best  characterised  by 
acts  of  public  utility.  They  have 
been  accused  of  ostentation  in  their 
'  charities,  and  of  being  actuated  only 
by  the  spirit  of  pride  or  superstition ; 
but  it  is  supely  a  pardonable,  if  not 
even  a  laudable,  superstition,  to  sup- 
pose the  author  of  all  good  looking 
with  compladency  on  the  humble  imi- 
tation of  his  perfections  ;  and  a  justi- 
fiable pride,  to  feel  the  heart  swell 
upon  seemg  the  weary  and  the  bun* 
gry  fed  and  refreshed,  the  ignorant 
instructed,  and  the  sick  healed,  by 
our  beneficence.  A  khan  or  cara^ 
vamerai  for  the  accommodaticci 
of  .travellers,  a  mosque  with  its 
schools  and  hospitals,  a  fountain, 
a  bridge,  or  a  public  road,  cannoi 
be  unostentatiously  established,  withf 
out  abridging  their  utility.  "  We 
must  not  attribute  their  erectioo/' 
says  Mr.  Eton,  '^  to  patriotism  or 
public  spirit.'*  Be  it  so  :  but  I  have 
gallopped  across  a  scorching  desert, 
in  hopes  of  discoveriug  a  tbuntain  to 
allay  the  thirst  of  myself  or  my 
horse,  and  have  bkased  the  philan^ 
thropy  which  had  searched  out,  and 
erected  a  monument  on,  the  only 
spot  which  fiimished  water.  Baron 
de  Tott  asserts,  that  "  the  nimuu 
giahtf,  or  places  for  ablution  and 
prayer  erected  on  the  road  side,  are 
worth  a  great  number  o£  indul- 
gences^  for  which  the  Tiuivs,  who 
obtain  tliem,  find  a  ready  sale.**-^ 
But  the  Turks  are  unacquainted  with 
indulgences :  they  indeed  aUow  thac 
the  merit  of  good,  .works  may  be 
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tnmsferred  or  sold  $  and  their  his* 
torians  relate  that  Sultan  fiajazet, 
after  vainlj  endeavoaring  to  prevail 
on  a  pasha  to  yield  to  him  the  merit 
of  erecting  a  bridge  over  a  torrent 
which  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion between  Comtaotinople  and 
Adrianople,  struck  off  the  pasha's 
head,  swam  across  the  torrent  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  halt  till  the  waters  had 
abated. 

*'  Hospitality  to  strangers  and 
giving  alms  to  the  poor>  are  virtues 
to  which  the  Oriental  nations  are 
much  habituated.  In  imitation  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  with  unaffected 
simplicity,  the  tables  of  the  rich  and 
great  are  daily  open  to  all  who  can 
with  propriety  present  themselves  ; 
while  inferior  persons  of  every  class 
nuige  themselves  around  the  tables 
of  the  officers  of  their  household 
mod  their  domestics }  and  the  frag* 
ments  are  distributed  at  the  door  to 
the  poor  and  the  hungry.  A  ser- 
vant would  blush  at  the  idea  of  mak* 
ing  a  perqai&ite  of  them  :  even  the 
peasant  will  offer  the  corner  of  hia 
hut  to  the  traveller,  and  rather  than 
refuse  him  a  welcome,  will  put  him- 
self to  considerable  inconvenience  to 
entertain  him.  The  right  of  pro* 
prietorship  is  seldom  exerted  to  ex- 
dude  frosii  a  garden,  an  orchard,  or 
a  vineyard,  any  person  who  may 
choose  to  enter  them,  and  to  pluck 
and  eat  the  herbs  or  the  finit.  I 
will  not  wholly  attribute  to  the  same 
principle  their  tenderness  to  the  in- 
ferior classes  of  animals,  as  in  some 
cases  they  seem  to  be  restrained 
from  molesting  or  destroying  them, 
as  much  by  indolence  as  humanity. 
The  dpg,  as  an  unclean  animal 
whose  contact  produces  legal  de- 
filement, is  rigorously  excluded 
irom  their,  dwellings  and  the  courts 
of  their  mosques.  But  they  aUow 
d^  to  increase  in  their  streets  till 


they  become  an  iDtoIeiable  nui<* 
sance,  even  in  the  day  time,  and 
are  really  a  formidable  evil  to  those, 
who  have  occasion  to  pass  throu^ 
the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town  at 
night.  These  animals  have  divided 
the  city  into  districts.  They  jea- 
lously guard  firom  encroachment 
the  imaginary  line  which  bounds 
their  native  territory  -,  and  they  ne- 
ver transgress  it,  either  in  tbeir  pur- 
suit of  an  invading  dog,  or  in  their 
attack  on  the  passenger,  whom  they 
deliver  over  at  their  frontier  to  be 
worried  by  the  neighbouring  pack. 
Contsantinople  maybe  conaid^ed  as 
the  paradise  of  birds:  the  doves 
feed  unmolested  on  the  com  which 
is  conveyed  in  open  lighters  across 
the  harbour,  and  they  feed  with 
such  a  confidence  of  saiety  that  thej 
scarcely  yield  a  passage  to  die  boat- 
men or  labourers.  The  confnsed 
noise  of  the  harbour  is  increased  by 
the  clang  of  sea-birds :  to  ahoot  at 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  would  be  rash,;  and  even  in  the 
villages  on  the  Bosphorus  inhabitBil 
by  Franks,  where  the  TWka  can 
only  censure,  they  never  fiiil  to  re- 
proach the  murdering  of  them  as 
wanton  cruelty.  The  hog  alone,  of 
all  animals,  excites  in  the  Turks  a 
sense  of  loathing  and  abhorrence ; 
and  though  permitted  in  the  infidel 
quarters  of  some  provincial  towns,  is 
scrupulously  banished  from  the  ca- 
pital and  its  suburbs.  The  hog, 
however,  is  a  creature  destined  by 
nature  to  live  in  filth  and  mice,  and 
to  cleanse  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
habitations  of  men ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  inquiry,  whether*  the  absence 
of  so  useful  an  animal,  bj  derang- 
ing the  order  of  nature,  may  not  tend 
to  the  production,  or  fiicilitate  tha 
progress,  of  the  plague. 

*'  The  physical  effect  of  Ornate 
upon  the  character^  though  its  ope* 
ration  cannot  be  wholly  denied,  ts 
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jet  so  much  over-niled  by  moral  and  so  pernicious  in  its  conse- 
causes,  that  they  alone  form  the  line  quenoe?^  among'  Europeans,  exerts 
of  demarcation  between  the  differ-  a  very  feeble  influence  over  the 
ent  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire,  minds  of  the  Turks.  :  De  Tott'^ 
The  austerity  of  the  Mahometan  re-  observation  applies  rather  to  the 
ligion  gives  to  its  votaries  a  certain  Italians  or  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian 
moroseness  of  character,  which,  to-  islands,  than  to  the  Turks,  among 
wards  the  person  of  a  different  per*  whom  it  is  certain  that  anger  gene- 
suasion,  is  heightened  into  superci-  rally  evaporates  in  terms  of  reproach, 
liousness.  The  gravity  of  deport-  The  practice  of  duelling  is  coniined 
roent,  which  such 'a  religion  neces-  to  the  soldiers  and  galiongis  (or  ma- 
sarily  generates,  is  left  without  its  rines),  if  a  combat  can  deserve  the 
proper  corrective,  the  gayety  inspir-  name  of  duel,  which  for  the  most 
ed  by  the  presence  and  conversation  part  is  decided  on  the  spot  where  the 
of  women.  The  Turk  is  usually  offence  was  given,  and  with  suck 
placid,  hypochondriac,  and  unimpas-  weapons  as  are  nearest  at  hand,  or 
sioned;  but,  when  the  customary  the  parties  may  happen  to  wear, 
sedatencss  of  his  temper  is  ruiEed,  whether  knives,  or  swords,  or  pis- 
his  passions,  unsoftened  in  their  tols.  Tlie  man  of  rank  may  insuk 
expression  by  the  influence  of  fe-  his  inferior  by  words  or  even  blows  ; 
male  manners,  are  furious  and  un-  and  as  tlie  one  derives  impunity  from 
controulable.   The  individual  seems  his  situation,  so  the  other  feels  no 


with  all  the  ungovernable  farther  than  the  real,  or  physical, 
fury  of  a  multitude ;  and  all  ties,  extent  of  the  injury.  An  affront  re- 
all  attachments,  all  natural  and  mo-  ceived  from  an  equal  is  retorted  with- 
Tal  obligations,  are  forgotten  and  ^utany  variation  of  form,  andisaU 
trampled  upon,  till  his  rage  is  ap-  most  immediately  forgotten,  if  the 
peaaed  or  subsides*  De  Tott  repre-  friends  of  the  parties  intetfere  and 
seats  them  as  "  seeking  celebrity  by  proposea  reconciliation.  There  must 
murder,  without  having  courage  to  indeed  be  some  exceptions  to  this 
commit  it  deliberately,  and  deriving  remark,  though  they  occur  so  rare- 
from  intoxication  only  sufficient  re-  ly,  that  I  cannot  recollect  to  have 
solution  for  such  a  crime."  But  in-  beard  a  single  instance  which  can 
toxicatk>n  itself  ia  a  vice  so  rare  justify  the  general  assertion  of  Sir 
among  the  Turks,  that  it  is  evident  James  Porter,  '*  that  they  are  vin- 
De  Tott  must  have  drawn  his  gene-  dictive  beyond  conception,  perpetu- 
ral  conclusion  from  some  particular  ating  revenge  through  successive  ge- 
instance.  It  has  been  asserted,  with  nerations  :"  and  indeed  we  may  a]>- 
more  truth,  by  a  more  ancient  au-  peal  to  the  general  experience  of 
thor  than  De  Tott,  *'  that  brawls  human  nature,  whether  such  a  tem- 
and  quarrels  are  rare  among  the  per  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
Turks  :  assassinations  are  unheard  stitutional  apathy  of  the  I'urks  ;  or 
of  J  and  though  among  men  striving  whether  the  resentoient,  which 
onward  in  the  same  career  there  bursts  out  in  sudden  fiiry,  benotge- 
must  necessarily  exist  a  spirit  of  nerally  of  very  short  duration.—^ 
envy  and  secret  rancour,  yet  the  D'Ohsson  indeed  asserts,  that  indi- 
base  means  of  supplanting  a  rival  viduals  have  exhibited  such  depm* 
candklate  by  slander  and  detraction  vity  of  heart,  as  to  cherish  their  pro- 
are  seldom  resorted  to."  The  point  jects  of  vengeance,  and  sacrifice  with 
of  honour  so  much  insisted  upon,  unrelenting  barbarity  the  object  of 
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tnmsferred  or  sold ;  and  their  his-    they  become   /  ^  smtianift 

torians  relate  that  Sultan  fiajazet,    sance,  evor^  ^  iSatd  j  bat  the 

after  vainlj  endeavouring  to  prevail    are  really  •      /  Aerve,  m  «Kte- 

on  a  pasha  to  yield  to  him  the  merit    who  hr\-V    /  ^Bsiea,  that  they 

of  erecting  a  bridge  over  a  torrent    the  T;'  r  / ''   jT  to  omit  his  daily 

which  interrupted  the  communica-    ni^r*/*  '^/  ^  aranoe  io  wine  had 

tion  between   Constantinople    and    t>.   //?  a  angovenaUcci- 

Adrianople,  struck  off  the  pasha's    ;/'."*  Turks  in  the  reign  of 

head,  swam  across  the  torrent  at  the  '  (i- ;  j?  '    '      -  First,  that  that  virtuom 

hazard  of  his  life,  and  ordered  h'    /.'    ^^  'f      ^ys  D*Ohsson,  was  obl'^ed 

army  to  halt    till  the  waters  Y    '*'*y  -     ••^^  reooarae  to  theacMyst  rigo- 

abated.  '-  '  '/  '  '^  penalties  to  check  the  aae  ot  it 

**  Hospitality  to   stranger    .//'      He  carried  his  severity  «ven  ao  ^, 

giving  alms  to  the  poor,  are     \'     a-    as  to  ordar  melted  lead  to  be  poured 

to  which  the  Oriental  na'         -«yA&>    down   the  throats  of  the  otoinate 

much  habituated.    In  i' ,  ^    .ite  of  a    trausgteasocs  of  the  precepts  of  the 

the  patriarchs,  and  wit*/    ^nt  of  this    Koran,     Bot»  as  a  Turkish  writer 

simplicity,  the  tables  r    gotten,  but  is    has  well  obaerved,  *'  the  xeligion  o(' 

great  are  daily  open    given  ;    for  the    a  nation  is  as  the  religioD  of  a  mo- 

with  propriety  pre^dol^'ed  op  with  ar-    narch  :'*   for  Selim  the  Drunkanl, 

while  inferior  per/j^  Yas  fellows,  cauti«>    the  son  and  itnmediate  attccesay  <A 

nuige  themselvr  .^  expression  of  sUpe*    Soliman,  aaduced  the  nasion  by  hii 

of  the  office:  /m  a  Turk  even  in  the   example  into  the  mosc  nabls^ioi 

mod  their  dr  :/^cion,  as  knowing,  that    debauchery^  *'  Let  othsrs  pal  their 

ments  are  -^li^/ory  course  of  events  he    trast  in  mas,^  aaid  the  jorial  siihao, 

the  poor   ^/^^  to  posts  of  tlie  high*-    "  I  throw  myself  into  liie  anas  of 

vant  wc   ij^.  But  if  we  admit  among    the  Almighty,  and  resign  myadf  ts 

ing  a  r  jitres  of  the  national  charac-    his  iaunotable   decvees.      J  tUak 

peasa    ^^placability  of  temper,  w^    only  of  the  pleiBQ9cs  of  the  day^mi 

hut     /^pose  to  it,  and  in  instances   have  no  care  ibr  futurity.**    Mond 

ref*    ^^aquently  exhibited,  the  mo*    the  Fourth,  seduced  by  the  gayetj 

se^    ^lality  of  gratitude*    A  benefit    and  example  of  Been  Musta^,  not 

e;     i^iTcd  on  a  Turk  is  seldom  lor-    only  drank  wioe  in  pfoblic,  bat  sl« 

J     j^ten  :  the  greater  his  eflevatiooj    lowed  the  free  use  df  it  to  his  sab* 

jfi  more  does  lie  feel  and  acknow-   jects,  and  even  coaspeUed  the  aa^ 

j^ge  the  desire  and  the  duty  of  re-    and  cauofcukin  to  drink  with  him. 

paying  benclits.     "  I  liave  received        **  The  pnctice  of  driiduog  wiK 

kindness  from  him  in  the  days  of  hu»    is   generally    reprobated;     but  as 

miliation  and  distress :  I  ha\«  eaten    drinking  a  hage  quantity  emails  no 

his  bread  and  his  sah:"  and  the  oh*    greater  a  curse  than    nyideratiQa, 

ligation,  so  simply,  yet  so  enei|^«>    those  who  have  onoe  tnaugxessed, 

tically  expressed,  is  sacred  and  ne--  proceed  withoat  farther  scniple  to 

ver  to  be  annulled.  perfect  ebriety.    Bc^wqiifussaw  an 

*'  Drunkenness  is  condemned  by    old  man  at  Conatant'aiople,  who, 

the  MitMuliTian  law  and  the  customs    when  be  took  the  glass  in  lus  haad, 

x)f  the  Ottoman  nation.    It  is,  how-    sommanod  his  sool  to  take  xefuga  in 

every    considered   but  as  a  venial    some  corner  of  his  body,  or  so  «|Qit 

-crime,  and  has  been  indulged  in  by    it  entirely,  and  therd>y  avoid  par* 

Aome  of  their  greatest  sultans.    Se«>    taking  of  his  crime  or  being  poUut- 

lim  the  6ecood  was  so  addicted  to  it^    ed* .  I  myself  haae  twqaoitly  ob> 

•     •  served 
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served  an  habitual  drunkard  care- 
full  v  remove  his  mustaches  from 
defilement,  and,  after  a  hearty 
draught,  distort  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  been  taking  medicine.  The 
prophet  has  declared,  that  the  pens 
of  the  two  recording  angels  are  un- 
employed upon  the  actions  of  men 
in  certain  situations  gf  life ;  of  those 
who  sleep,  until  they  awake ;  of 
njfinors,  until  the  full  maturity  of 
their  reason  ;  and  of  madmen,  un- 
til they  be  restored  to  tlieir  senses. 
I  conclude,  rather  indeed  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks  than  from  the 
glosses  of  the  Mussulman  doctors, 
that  the  drunkard,  the  voluntary 
madman,  is  also  considered  as  not 
paorally  accountable  for  his  conduct 
until  his  phrenzy  be  dissipated. 

"   Those  who  intoxicate   them- 
selves with  opium  are  stigmatized 
with   the   appellation  of  teriaki. — 
The  usual  etfects  of  that  drug  are 
that  it  exhilarates,  lulls,  and  propor- 
tionably  depresses,  those  who  habi- 
tuate themselves  to  it,  and  brings  on 
decrepitude  and  ideotism.    To  some 
it  is  by  habit  rendered  so  necessary, 
that  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramazan, 
during  which   they  are  deprived  cf 
it  in  the  day  time,  becomes  a  serious 
penance.     I  have  been  assured  by  a 
Turk,  but  I  do  not  warrant  his  as- 
sertion,   that  in  order   to  alleviatfc 
their  sufferings,  they  swallow,  be- 
sides their  usual  pill  at  the  morning 
eiann,    a  certain   number  of  pills 
-wrapt  up  in  certain  folds  of  paper, 
which  tliey  calculate  will  resist  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  for  different 
lengths  of  time,  and  be  dissolved  in 
due  rotation,   so  as  to  correspond 
with  their  usual  allowance.      Dr. 
Pouqueville  cites  a   still  more  re- 
markable fact,  which,  although  he 
omitted  to  confirm  it  by  his  own  in- 
quiries, be  says  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned,  since  (:V€Ty  body  agrees 
in  assertws[  its  truth,     M.  M.Kuffiji 
I8O7. 


andDantan  (bothdragomans  attached 
to  the ser\iceof  theKrenchlegaiiou, 
and  both  worthy  members  of  the  corps 
to  which  they  beloni;),  assured  him, 
that  in  the  year  iS(X),  there  existed 
in  Constantinople,  a  1  urk  known  to 
the  whole  town  under  the  naiiie  of 
Sulei/man  yeyeny  or  Suliman  the  taker 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  '*  This  man," 
says  Dr.  Pouqueville,   '*   was  a  rare 
instance    of    longevity.      He    was 
nearly  an  hundred  years  old  when  I 
was  in  Constantinople.     In  his  early 
youth  he  had  habituated  himself  to 
take  opium,  till  at  last,  though  he 
augmented  his  dose,  it  failed  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect.     He  had  heard  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  substituted 
the  daily  use  of  it  to  that  of  opium  : 
his  dose  exceeded  a  drachm,  and  he 
had  regularly  taken  it  for  upwards  of 
tliirty  years."     I  am  less  acquainted 
than   Dr.  Pouqueville  with  the   ef- 
fects commonly  produced  by  corro- 
sive sublimate  :  but  without  indulg* 
ing  in  scepticism  as  to  the  marvel- 
lous part  of  the  story,  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  (unless  it  be  an  ac- 
knowledged quality  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  exhilarate  in  the  manner 
of  opium)  that  even  a  Turk  would 
gratuitously  persist  for  thirty  years, 
in  the  daily  custom  of  swallowing  a 
nauseous  and  poisonous  draught. 

*'  The  custom  of  receiving  and 
making  presents  is  consecrated 
among  the  Oriental  nations  by  im- 
memorial practice,  so  that  it  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  force  and  invio- 
lability of  a  law.  "  Whoever  has 
dealings  with  the  Turks,"  .says  Bus- 
bequius,  *'  must  open  his  purse 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  passing 
their  frontiers,  and  keep  it  in  con- 
Rtanl  activity  during  his  residence  in 
their  country.  By  no  other  means 
can  the  Turkish  austerity  be  relaxed, 
or  their  aversion  to  foreigners  re- 
moved. Without  this  charm  it 
would  be  SL  vain  attempt  to  sooth  or 
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to  render  them  tractable.  The  stran- 
ger owes  his  safety  among  them  only 
to  the  inRuence  of  money  :  without 
it  he  would  experience  as  few  com- 
ibrts,  as  in  travelling  over  solitudes 
condemned  by  nature  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold."  Busbe- 
quius's  judgment  in  this  instance  has 
submitted  to  the  guidance  ot'  his 
rhetoric,  and  he  has  been  hurried 
into  exaggeration.  Foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  present  day  express  less 
disapprobation  of  tlie  gentle  in)()or- 
tunities  of  the  Turks,  and  feel  less 
regret  at  the  necessity  of  keeping 
their  coffers  continually  open  ;  an 
Englishman  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
tead  without  blushing  for  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country,  the  long  detail 
and  wearisome  repetition  of  presents 
recorded  in  Dr.  Wittraan*s  journal ; 
of  snuff  boxes  and  {>elis.ses,  of  sliawls 
and  gown  pieces,  of  sheep  and  e\  en 
of  money,  which,  in  some  instances, 
appear  to  ha\e  been  expected  with 
a  greater  degree  of  conhdence  than 
is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a 
firec  gift.  Among  the  Turks,  pre- 
sents from  a  ixrrson  of  tqual  rank 
or  fortune  are  considered  to  denote 
pure  and  disinterested  affection  :  the 
great  receive  them  from  their  infe- 
riors as  marks  of  homage  and  respect, 
*and  confei  them  in  token  of  favour 
or  beneficence.  Their  political  in- 
stitutions suppose  the  venality  of 
every  subdivision  of  government ; 
and  hence  the  national  character  for 
avarice.  The  subjection  of  the  ray- 
aiis  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  satisfying  this  passion  ;  hence 
thev  consider  their  influence,  their 
authority,  the  powers  of  their  mind, 
and  the  force  of  their  arn^,  as  proper 
objects  of  barter  in  affairs  between 
or  against  iniidels^  without  regard- 
ing the  action  in  a  moral  point  of 
view:  and  if  Aristotle*s  judgment 
could  bt:  80  biassed  by  the  corrupt 
institmions  of  Gree€e^  as  to  conclude 


from  them,  that  nature  had  ordained 
the  barbarians  to  be  slaves,  can  we 
wonder  that  such  shallow  reasoned 
as  the  Turks  should  consider  tb« 
abuse  which  they  make  of  their 
power  as  sanctioned  by  the  divine  ap- 
probatiofi,  fix>m  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  existing  ;  and  should 
exercise  it  to  their  own  advantage, 
whenever  the  weaknesses  and  vices, 
the  follies  and  crimes,  of  the  rarab 
afford  them  tlie  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth  ?  It  is  in  these  instances 
that  they  shew  their  hypocrisy,  and 
will  express  all  the  benevolence  of 
virtue,  while  acting  only  from  sor- 
did and  selfish  motives.  In  higbrr 
life  and  public  stations,  these  vices 
attain  a  greater  extension  -,  and  tht^ 
crimes  which  flow  from  them  some- 
times excite  horror  in  indifferent 
auditors,  but  never  produce  remorst 
in  the  perpetrators. 

**  The  pursuit  of  their  own  int^ 
rest  exerts  their  sagacity,  and  stimo> 
lates  their  industr}^  But  in  general 
it  may  be  obsen-ed,  that  the  intere^ 
of  the  moment,  and  not  the  perma- 
nent good  of  themselves  or  of  s^ 
ciety,  is  the  standard  of  their  ac- 
tions.  The  ambitious  man,  cau- 
tious, cunning,  and  persevering, 
moves  forward  to  the  attainment  of 
his  object  with  undivided  attention; 
and  is  not  checked  in  bis  progress  or 
pursuits,  by  the  inferior  considera- 
tions of  consanguinity,  friendsb'p, 
or  gratitude.  Such,  however,  is  the 
character  of  ambition  in  ail  coun- 
tries ;  and  it  is  not  in  Turkey  alone, 
that  power  has  been  raised  oa  tbo 
ruin  of  a  patron  or  benefactor. 

"  Tlie  Turk,  uneorrupted  by  pub- 
lic employments,  considers  sinceritj 
as  the  basis  of  all  virtue,  and  hi* 
u'ord  as  sacred.  But  the  Turkish 
courtier  veils  his  purposes  with  the 
most  impenetrable  dissimulatiun ; 
and  the  keenest  observation  cannot 
fktect  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  ^ 
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th^  iotenral  between  the  6rst  pro- 
ject and  the  commission  of  a  crime> 
on  which  his  life  or  his  fortune  de* 
pends. 

*'  The  Mussulmans,  courteous 
and  hamane  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  sternly  refuse  to  unbe- 
lievers the  salutation  of  peace.— 
"  Hence,"  says  Cantemir,  "  Chris- 
tian princes  may  easily  imagine  how 
infirm  is  the' peace  they  can  promise 
themselves  from  the  'rurks."  But 
the  conclusion  is  erroneous 5  for  they 
do  not  refuse  temporal  peace,  but 
that  "  which  the  world  cannot  give," 
and  which,  consistently  with  their 
religious  opinion,  they  must  sup- 
pose to  be  exclusively  attached  to  a 
belief  in  Islamism. 

"  The  common  people,  more  bi- 
goted to  their  dogmas,  express  more 
bluntly  their  sense  of  superiority  over 
the  Christians ;  but  it  is  false  that 
even  they  return  the  address  of  a 
Christian  with  insult.  The  formu- 
lary of  compliments  is  indeed  dif- 
ferent :  believers  recognise  each 
other  by  the  benediction,  sanctified 
by  the  arch-angel  Rafael  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Mahomet,  selam  aleykum, 
the  peace  of  God  be  upon  thee  j  Nit 
they  reply  to  the  civilities  of  an  un- 
believer by  the  polite  and  charitable 
expression,  ahbeiin  hayr  oln,  may 
thy  end  be  happy.  Dr.  Dallaway 
says,  "  I  have  observed  a  Turk  lay 
nside  his  raoroseness,  and  become 
arable  and  communicative,  when 
be  can  do  so  without  stepping  from 
his  dignity.  I  think,  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce,  from 
the  history  of  any  people,  an  instance 
ot'  more  dignified  courtesy,  than  was 
exhibited  in  the  reception  given  by 
Ised  Bey  to  Baron  de  Tott.  Ised 
Bey  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
grand  vizir  3  and  on  tlie  third  day 
after  his  installation  the  Baron  went 
to  the  Porte  to  pay  his  respects. — 
They  had  served    together   in  the 


army,  and  were  familiarly  acquaint 
ed  :  but  de  Tott,  instead  of  presum- 
ing upon  former  intimacy,  placed 
himself  upon  the  sopha  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  '*  How,  my  old  friend," 
said  the  vizir, "  are  you  afraid  to  ap- 
proach me  ?*•  Then  opening  his  pe- 
lisse, and  spreading  it  on  the  sopha, 
"  sit  down,"  said  he,  "  on  that  fur ; 
that  is  your  proper  place  :  though 
you  have  forgotten,  it  ought  not  to 
escape  my  memory.''  The  multi- 
tude, says  De  Tott,  who  always  act 
from  first  impressions,  immediately 
exclaimed,  with  a  kind  of  onthu- 
siasm,  "  long  live  our  new  master." 
Mr.  Eton,  pleasantly  and  accurately 
enough,  compares  the  general  beha* 
viour  of  a  Turk  to  a  Christian,,  with 
that  of  a  German  baron  to  his  vassal. 
But  if  a  Turk,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  rises  above  the  prejudices 
and  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
then,  in  his  commerce  with  infidels, 
divests  himself  of  his  predominant 
passions,  and  exercises  towards  them 
the  same  virtues  which  regulate 
his  transactions  with  men  of  his  own 
religion. 

'*  The  external  manners  of  good 
breeding  among  the  Turks  entirely 
differ  from  those  established  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  un- 
covering of  the  head,  which  with  us 
is  considered  as  the  expression  of  re- 
verence and  respect,  is  ridiculed  or 
reprobated  among  them,  as  an  act 
of  folly,  or  as  indicating  a  contempt 
of  propriety  and  decency.  These 
and  similar  opinions  are  universal ; 
and  hence  the  Turks  are  more 
strongly  attached  to  the  observance 
of  their  own  peculiar  customs. 

'*  Their  usual  form  of  salutation 
is  natural  and  graceful.  In  greet- 
ing an  equal,  they  put  the  hand  on^ 
the  heart :  in  addressing  a  superior, 
they  apply  the  right  hand  tirst  to 
the  gnouth,  and  then  to  the  fore^ 
head  :  when  a  Turk  presents  him- 
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self  before  a  man  of  rank  and  dig- 
city,  he  makes  a  profound  inclina- 
tion of  his  body,  extends  his  right 
hand  first  towards  the  ground,  and 
then  raises  it  to  his  moiuh  and  fore- 
head :  in  the  presence  of  tl»e  sove- 
reign,   he    must    even   touch    the 
ground  before   lifting  the  hand  to 
the  head.     The  air  of  gravity  and 
decorum  of  exterior,  which  arecora- 
mon  to  the  Ottomans,  give  consider- 
able dignity  to  this  ceremonious  ex- 
pression of  homage  or  civility  ;  and 
its  effect  is  further  improved  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  ample  and  flowing 
garments.     Children  and  subalterns 
express  submission  to  their  parents, 
and  chiefs,  by  kissing  their  robe :  if 
the  superior  withdraws  his  robe  and 
presents  his  hand,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  palm  of  his  band,  it  is  re- 
ceived as  a  mark  of  distinguished 
favour.     The  kiss  of  religious  fra- 
ternity is  interchanged  only  at  the 
two  festivals  of  bairam.     At  other 
times,  they  figuratively  express  pa- 
rental or  filial  affection  by  extending 
the  hand  toward   the  chin  or  the* 
beard  of  the  person,  and  then  ap- 
plying it  to  tlieir  own  mouths.    The 
father  of  a  family,  and  the  man  of 
elevated  rank,  never  rise  from  their 
seats  to  receive  either  their  children, 
or  inferiors  ;  and  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, no  Mussulman  rises  to  sa- 
lute an  infidel  whatever  be  his  situa- 
tion  in  life  :  a  guest  of  distinction, 
is  received  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
by  two  officers  of  the  household, 
who  support  him  under  the  arm  as 
far  as  the  entrance  of  tlie  visiting 
chamber,  where  the  master  of  the 
house  advances  to  meet  him,  if  his 
rank  entitles  him  to  such  marks  of 
respect.    At  his  departure,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  rises  with  him,  and 
accompanies  him  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment,     walking,    not  on    his 
right  or  left  side,  but  a  few  ^ces 
'"^ore  him.  After  exchanging  com- 


f^iments,  the  stranger  is  recondoctet) 
by  the  p^es  to  the  horse  (U"  bb 
barge. 

'^  Every  traveller  must  have  no- 
ticed, (though  Dumont  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  has  recorded  tbe 
observation),  that  the  Turkish  usages 
contrast  in  a  siugolar  manner  with 
our  own .   This  dissimilitude ,  wbicli 
pervades  the  whole  of  tlieir  habits, 
Is  so  general,  even  in  things  of  ap- 
parent insignificance,  as  almost  to 
indicate  design  mtber  than  accident. 
The  whole  exterior  of  the  Oriental 
is  different  from  ours.     The  Euro- 
pean stands  firm  and  erect,  his  head 
drawn  back,   his  chest  protruded, 
the  point  of  the  foot  turned  out- 
wards, and  tlie  knees  straight.  The 
attitude  of  the  Turk  is  less  remote 
from  nature,  and  in  each  of  these 
respects  approaches  nearer  to  the 
models  which  the  ancient  statoarieg 
appear  to  have  copied.     Their  robes 
are  large  and  loose,  entirely  con- 
cealing the  contour  of  the  human 
form,  encumbering  motion,  and  ill 
adapted  to  manly  exercise.     Our 
close  and  short  dresses,  calculated 
for  promptitude  of  action,  appear  in 
th^ir  eyes  to  be  wanting  both  in  dig- 
nity and  modesty.    They  reverence  • 
the  beard  as  the  symbol  of  man- 
hood and  the  token  of  independ- 
ence, but  they   practise  depilation 
of  the  body  from  motives  of  clean- 
liness.    In  performing  their  devo- 
tionsy  or  on   entering  a  dwelling, 
they  tjike  off  their  shoes.     In  invit- 
ing a  person  to  approach  them,  they 
use  what  with  us  is  considered  as  a 
repulsive  motion  of  the  hand.    la 
writing,  they  trace  the  lines  from 
right   to   left.      The  master  of  a 
house  does  the  honours  of  his  tabic 
by  serving  himself  first  from  tlit 
dish :  he  drinks  without  noticing  tbe 
company,  and  they  wish  him  heaitb 
when  he  has  finished  his  draught* 
They  lie   down   to  sleep   in  their 
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^thes.  They  afiect  a  grave  and 
phlegmatic  exterior:  their  amuse- 
ments are  all  of  the  tranquil  kind  : 
they  confound  with  folly  the  noisy 
expression  of  gayety  :  their  utter- 
ance is  slow  and  deliberate:  they 
even  feel  satisfaction  in  silence : 
they  attach  the  idea  of  majesty  to 
the  slowness  of  motion  :  they  pa.4s 
in  repose  all  the  moments  of  their 
life  which  are  not  occupied  in  se- 
rious business  :  they  retire  early  to 
rest ;  and  they  rise  before  the  sun. 
•  **  The  Turks  of  the  capital  are 
somewhat  removed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature  in  their  mode  of 
cloatiiing  their  new  born  iu&nts, 
whom  they  bind  and  swaddle,  so 
as  necessarily  to  obstruct  the  mo- 
tion of  the  principal  organs  of  life, 
and  to  exhaust  them  with  excessive 
perspiration  -,  but  they  do  not  at- 
tempt by  art  or  dress  to  correct  or 
improve  the  human  shape :  the 
clothes  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  though  more  in  quan- 
tity than  the  climateseems  torequire, 
are  free  from  ligatures.  Theyneither 
coBfine  the  neck  nor  the  waist,  the 
wrist,  the  knees,  nor  the  teet ;  and 
though  their  clothes  may  encumber 
tliem  in  quick  motion,  yet  they  sit 
easily  and  gracefully  upon  them 
when  walking  with  their  usual  gra- 
vity, or  when  ceclining  on  thesopha. 
The  turban,  is,  however,  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  dress  which  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  convenience. — 
It  is  apt  to  overheat  the  head  by  its 
bulk  and  weight ;  and  its  form  is 
exceedingly  inconvenient  to  a  peo- 
ple, whose  chief  exercise  and  diver- 
•ion  are  in  horsemanship. 

**  The  use  of  the  warm  bath  is 
universal  among  persons  of  both 
^xes,  and  all  classes,  as  well  for 
the  purposes  of  purification  from 
worldly  and  carnal  stains,  as  for 
health  and  cl^uiipess.     Some  writ- 


ers arc  of  opinion  that  it  induces, 
among  the  women,  a  habit  of  too 
great  relaxation.  But  in  the  men, 
it  certainly  developes  and  invigo- 
rates the  powers  of  the  body.  The 
Russians  have  the  custom  of  plung- 
ing themselves  into  cold  water,  im- 
mediately oiv  coming  out  of  the  hot 
bath  ;  which  1  have  seen  them  do 
(and  i  must  confess  with  some  de-* 
gree  of  astonishment)  in  the  severest 
rigour  of  the  winter,  and  exposed  to 
a  bleak  north  ease  wind,  fiusbe- 
quius^s  physician,  an  Hungarian, 
used  the  same  as  a  medicine  at  Con- 
sxantinople  ;  but  such  custom,  if  at 
all  practised  among  the  Turks,  is 
unusunl. 

"  The  habitual  use  of  the  vapour 
bath  is  peculiar  to  that  great. Scy-t 
thian  family,  from  the  Tartar 
branch  of  which  the  Turks  derive 
their  origin.  The  Greeks  and  Ro-r 
mans,  whose  language  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  auKlern  Rus^an  in 
terms  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  society,  proves  a  preceding 
relationship,  used  the  warm  bath, 
as  it  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  empires,  from  the  northern 
extremities  of  Europe  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tropic  J  while  the, 
Gothic  families,  who  overspread  and 
settled  in  the  western  empire,  suf- 
fered the  vajX)ur  baths  to  fall  into 
disuse.  But  the  custom  itself  is  cer- 
tainly derived  from  rhe  north  :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  still  more  those  in  the 
soutliern  latitudes,  would  naturally 
prefer  the  refreshment  of  cold  bath- 
ing. The  Turks,  however,  whe- 
ther they  adopted  or  inherited  the 
custom,  found  it  eritabl'rshed  in  the 
eastern  empire,  and  perpetuated  the 
use  of  it. 

**  The  public  baths  are  elegant 
and  noble  structures,  built  witii 
hewn  stones  j  iliQ  inuer  chambers 
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are  capacious,  and  paved  with  slabs 
of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
marble.  Savar}'  has  described  the 
luxuries  of  an  Ohental  bath  with  an 
enthusiasm,  which  nothing  that  I 
have  experienced  enables  me  to  ac- 
count for.  A  very  comfortable  sen- 
sation is  communicated  dwing  the 
continuance  in  the  heated  rooms, 
and  it  is  heightened  into  luxury, 
when  the  bather  r^/oses  himself  on 
a  coich  after  the  ablution.  But  de- 
licious reposCj  though  the  highest 
gratitication  to  a  Turk,  can  be  cotisi* 
dered  by  the  European  only  as  rest 
from  pain,  and  can  never  excite  the 
saptures  of  actual  plttsure.* 

"  A  Turkish  bath  consists  of  se* 
▼eral  apartments;  the  entrance  is 
into  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall,  lighted 
from  above :  round  the  sides  are 
high  and  broad  benches,  on  which 
matrasses  and  cushions  are  arrang- 
ed: here  the  bather,  undresses^ 
wraps  a  napkin  about  his  waist,  and 

E Its  on  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals, 
afore  going  into  the  bathing  rooms. 
''  The  first  chamber  is  but  mode- 
rately warm,  and  is  preparatory  to 
the  heat  of  the  inner  ropm,  which 
is  vaulted,  and  receives  light  from 
the.  dome.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  marble  estrade,  elevated  a 
few  inches :  on  this  the  bather 
stretches  himself  at  full  length,  and 
an  attendant  moulds  or  kneads  the 
body  with  his  hand  jfor  a  considera- 
Ue  length  of  time.  After  this  ope- 
ration the  bather  is  conducted  into 
one  of  the  alcoves  or  recesses,  where 
there  is  a  basin,  supplied  by  pipes 
with  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water  : 
the  body  and  limbs  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  means  of  firiction  with 
a  horse-hair  bag,  and  washed  aad 
rubbed  with  a  lather  of  perfumed 
soap.  Here  the  opernfion  ends : 
the  bather  stays  a  few  minutes  in  the 
middle  chamber,  ^nd  covers  himself 


with  dry  cotton  napkins  :  thus  pre- 
pared iie  issues  out  into  tfae&all, 
and  lies  down  on  his  bed  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

"  The  Turk,  stretched  at  his  case 
in  his  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus,  glides  down  the  stiesm 
of  existence  without  reflection  on  the 
past,  and  without  anxietyfor  theid- 
ture.  His  life  is  one  continued  apd 
unvaried  reierie.  To  his  imagtna* 
tion  the  whoU  universe  appears  oc« 
cupied  in  procuring  him  pleasure. 
Ihe  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  the 
labours  of  a  tributary  people  spmd 
out  before  him  whatever  can  excite 
or  gratify  the  senses ;  and  everf 
wind  wafb  to  htm  the  productions  of 
the  world,  enriched  by  the  arts,  and 
improved  by  the  taste,  of  the  indus- 
trious Europeans. 

"  The  luxuries  of  a  Turkish  life 
would  sink  however  in  the  estioo* 
tion  of  most  people,  on  a  oompari* 
son  with  the  arcincialeojoymeotsof 
£urope.  Hieir  houses  are  built  in 
ccfntempt  of  the  rales  of  architec- 
ture: xbtiT  gardens  are  laid  out 
without  order,  and  with  little  taste: 
their  furniture  is  simple,  and  soited 
ratlier  to  the  habits  of  a  military  or 
vagrant  people,  than  to  the  usages 
of  settled  life  :  their  meals  are  mi* 
gal,  and  neither  enlivened  by  wioe 
nor  conversation.  Every  custom  in- 
vites to  repose,  and  every  objecting 
spires  an  iiKloleut  vcdnptuousness.^ 
Their  delight  is  to  recline  oo  the 
soft  verdure  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  to  mn^e  without  fixing  their  at- 
tention, lulled  by  the  tinkling  c£  a 
fountain  or  the  murmuring  of  a  ri- 
vulet, and  inhaling  through  their 
pipe  a  gently  inebriating  vapour.— » 
Such  pleasures,  the  highest  which 
the  rich  can  enjoy,  are  equally  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  artisan  or  the 
peasant.  Under  their  own  vines 
and  tlieir  owu  fig-treesj,  they  eqoally 
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'feel  tlie  pride  of  independeoce,  and 
the  uninterrupted  sweets  of  domes- 
tic comfort.  If  they  eojoy  not  the 
anxieties  of  courtship,  and  the  tri- 
umph over  coyness  and  modesty, 
their  desires  are  inflamed  and  their 
passions  are  heightened,  by  the  grace 
of  motion,  the  elegance  and  supple- 
ness of  form,  and  the  beautihil  sym- 
metry of y shape  and  features.  The 
education  and  modes  of  life  of  their 
women,  though  certainly  too  con^ 
tilled  and  too  limited  to  domestic 
objects,  for  the  cultivation  of  talents 
which  exercise  and  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  yet  leave  them 
all  the  charms  which  can  result  from 
nature,  and  sentiment,  and  truth. 

*'  The  Turks  particularly  delight 
in  conversation ;  and  their  colloquial 
intercour.se  is  ornamented  with  all 
the  graces  of  a  manly  and  polished 
style.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more 
favoui'able  idea  of  Turkish  urbanity 
than  to  observe  the  natural  and  be- 
coming gravity,  the  decent  raillery, 
the  sprightly  turns  of  expression, 
and  the  genuine  wit,  with  which 
they  carry  on  discourse.  In  tlie  long 
evenings  of  sl  Ramazan  a  meddhe,  or 
professed  story-teller,  will  entertain 
a  large  company  in  private  assem- 
blies, or  in  cofti?e-houses,  with  his- 
tories, which  sometimes  are  pleas* 
ingly  marvellous,  as  those  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  sometimes  a  ludi- 
crous representation  of  foreign  or 
rustic  manners*  and  sometimes  poii* 
tical  satire.  Even  the  common  }x;o- 
ple  listen  to  them  with  pleasure, 
and  criticize  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment the  construction  of  tlic  fable, 
the  intricacy  and  developement  of 
tlie  intrigue,  the  style  and  senti- 
ments, the  language  and  the  elocu- 
tion. 

•'  The  standard  of  delicacy  varies 
»  much  in  different  countries,  and 
rven  among  the  saipe  people  at  dif- 


ferent times,  that  it  may  be  unfiur 
to  judge  of  past  ages,  or  of  foreign 
manners,  by  a  strict  comparison  with 
.  our  own  established  max.ims.  The 
Ombres  CAtitoiies,  which  in  Turk^ 
supply  the  want  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, are  chiefly  resented  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  retired  leisure.  I 
have  also  a^een  them  sometimes  from 
the  window  of  a  cofl^ee-house  in  a 
public  street  }  though  I  confess  I 
did  not  partake  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  .populace  so  repeatedly 
expressed,  at  indecencies  too  ludi- 
crously absurd  to  excite  any  other 
feeling  than  derision  or  dis^st.-^ 
Young  men,  born  in  the  Greek  is- 
lands of  the  Archipelago,  exercise 
the  intiaimous  profession  of  public 
dancers:  tliey  chiefly  perform  in 
the  wine  houses  in  Galata ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  public  gladiators, 
who  attack  and  defend  themselves 
with  a  sword  and  a  shield,  are  fre- 
quently hired  to  enliven  the  enter- 
tainment given  at  a  marriage  or  a 
circumcision.  The  female  dancers 
are  Turkish  women,  of  whom  I 
know  nothing  but  from  description, 
and  the  imitation  of  their  mattner 
by  other  women. 

''Of  other  public  amusements  of 
which  tiie  Turks  are  willing  spec- 
tators, the  chief  is  wrestling.— 
Sandys  describes  this  game  as  he  sa># 
it  at  Acre  in  Syria.  **  Here  wrastla 
they  in  breeches  of  oyled  leather, 
close  to  their  thighs :  their  bodies 
naked  and  anointed  according  to  the 
ancient  use,derived,as  it  should  seem 
by  Virgil,  from  the  Trojans.  They  ra- 
ther fall  by  consent  than  by  slight  or 
violence.'*  In  Turkey  the  contest  in 
wrestling  is  not,  however,  decided  by 
a  fall :  the  victory  is  determined  by 
one  of  the  parties  being  thrown  on 
his  back,  and  held  in  that  posture* 
while  his  adversary  recovers  his 
feci,    Whutt  tlie  wrestlers  have  h- 
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nislied   the  combats   or   exhaiisted  dreadful  consequences  j  and  the  evil 

•  their  strength,  they  give  each  other  is  further  extended  by  the  practice 

the  kiss  of  peace.  being  imitated  by  the  Jews,  and  Ar- 

•*  To  ride  on   horseback  and  to  menian  Christians, 
throw  the  djerid,  a  sort  of  light  ja-         *'  The  Turks  conceal  the  body, 
'velin,  are  considered  as  the  neces-  during  its  passage  to  the  buryii^ 
"  sary  accomplishments  of  a  Turkish  ground,  under  a  shell  or  coffin,  called 
gentleman.  They  ate  excel  lent  horse-  tahutf  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
men,  and  throw  the  djerid  with  ad-  turban,  or  muslin,  denoting  the  rank, 
;roir?.ble  dexterity  and  force.  I  know  or  sex,  of  the  person.     It  is  carried 
*of  no  exerci>es  filter  to  give  grace,  to  the  grave  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
strength,  and  agility  to  the  body. —  ceased  ;    a  duty    enjoined  by  the 
The  young  men  contend  with  ench  prophet,   who  has  declared  that  be 
'  other  for  superiority  in  exercises  of  who  carries  a  dead  body  the  space  ef 
force  or  address.  A  common  amuse-  forty  paces,    procures    for  himself 
"ment  is  to  lift  a  weighty  stone  on  the  expiation  of  a  great  sin.    The 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  after  run-  graves  are  shallow,  and  the  body  is 
ning  with  it  a  few  paces,  to  throw  It  protected  from  the  imnoediate  pres- 
to tlie  greatest  posMble  distance.  sure  of  the  earth,  by  thin  boards 
**  Mourning,  or  any  external  ex-  placed    over    it    obliquely.     The 
pre-;9ion  of  grief,  is  considered  as  a  -Greeks   and   Armenians  carry  the 
murmuring  against  the  dispensetions  body  through  the  streets  dressed  up 
of  Providence,    and  reprobated  by  in  its  greatest  finery,  and  o»  the  bo- 
law  and  custom.  The  mother,  how-  rylng  ground  enfold  it  in  a  windiuf 
ever,  is  allowed  to  lament  the  death  •sheet.     I  have  myself  met  a  proce*- 
'of  her  son,  and  to  mourn  for  three  «ion,  returning  with  the  body  of  a 
days  ;  and  thougli'all  restrain  their  Greek  exposed  on  a  bier,  which,  on 
feelings,  and  at  most  indulge  in  me-  the  brink  of  tlie  grave,  bad  gifen 
lancholy,    yet    they    decorate   the  signs  of  life  j  and  I  have  heard  of 
tombstones   of  their  parents,  their  bodies  being  interred,  notwithstaud* 
children,  or  their  friends,  with  epi-  ing  unequivocal  symptoms  of  anitna* 
taphs  expressive  of  their  fondness  tion.     Do  Tott,  with  his  usual  le- 
and  afleciion,  of  regret    for  their-  vi(y  and  exaggeration,    says,  dnt 
loss,  and  their  hopelessness  of  find-  "  in  the  Turkish   burying  grounds 
^ng  any  further  enjoyment  in  this  the  voices  of  some  unhappy  people 
-world.      They  divert  their  melan-  have  been  heard  from  beneath  j  and 
cboly  by  prayers,  and  other  acts  of  they  were  left  to  perish  for  want  of 
devoiion,  for  the  relief  of  the  de-  imincdiate   relief,  which  was  with- 
parted   soul  ;    and     are  frequently  held  that  the  fees  of  interment  might 
•«een  kueelinjT  bv  the  side  of  a  new  not  be  restored." 
made  grave,  and  performing  their        *'  The  tomb-stone  at  the  head  ot 
pious  suj^crcrogatioiis.  a  man's  grave  is  erect,  and  decorated 
"  They  hasten  to  relieve  the  suf-  with  a  turban  carved  in  stone,  which 
ferings  of  the  soul  on  its  quilting  tlie  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  a  no- 
body,  by  almost  immediate  inter-  roan.     The  cemetery  is  a  wood  of 
nient,  and  never  willingly  defsjr  tlie  cypresses,  as  a  tree  is  planted  near 
burial  till  tlje  morrow  of  the  de-  every  new  grave.     All  persons,  ex- 
cease.  Such  precipitation  must  some-  cept  the  sultan's  families,  and  some 

times  be  productive  of  the  most  few  of  high  rank,  are  buried  with- 
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out  the  cities  :  and  a«  a  grave  is  ne- 
ver a.E^ain  opened,  a  vast  tract  of  the 
country  is  occupied  by  the  burying 
fields,  among  which  one  at  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  supposed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Ayub,  a  companion 
of  Mahomet,  who  fell  in  the  tirst 
siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs, 
and  was  esteemed  a  saint  ;ind  mar- 
tyr, is  distinguished  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  elegant  mausolea.  Those  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorusare 
preferred  by  many  persons,  beC/Huse 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,  are  situ- 
ated in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

"  The  epitaphs  contain  the  name 
and  quality  of  the  deceased,  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  an  exhortation  to 


the  passenger  to  repeat  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  of  the  Kor^n,fatikha: 
they  represent  death  as  the  term  of 
human  misery,  congratulate  the  de- 
ceased on  his  happiness,  and  com* 
pare  liis  soul  to  a  nightingale  of  pa- 
radise,  "  May  the  Eternal  deign 
to  envelope  his  soul  in  a  cloud  o[ 
mercy  and  gladness,  and  cover  hit 
tomb  with  the  brio^htness  of  divine 
light."  On  the  tombstones  of  their 
children>  the  parents  bewail  their  af- 
fliction, and  complain  that  death  haii 
plucked  the  rose  from  the  garden  of 
beauty,  has  torn  the  tender  branch 
from  the  parent  stock,  and  left  a  fa* 
ther  and  a  mother  to  consume  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  grief  and 
bitterness. 
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Amusements     and    Manners     op      Persia. 
[From  Mr.  War  ring's  Tour  to  Sheeraz.] 


*'  fT^HE  Persians  verj'  often  coni- 
,1  plain  of  a  want  of  time, 
but  which  I  could  only  account  for 
by  applying  the  common  remark, 
that  the  most  indolent  are  asuallv 
the  forwardest  to  repine  at  a  defi- 
ciency of  leisure.  A  man  of  rank 
in  Persia  generally  rises  before  the 
sun,  he  says  his  prayers,  and  then 
enters  his  Dc-ewnu  Khanu  ;  his  ku- 
leean  is  brought  him,  perhaps  some 
fruit :  and  hep^  it  is  that  he  expects 
his  visitors  and  dopeudents.  He  is 
probably  engaged  uiih  ihem  till  nine 
o'clock  ;  listening  to  the  reports  of 
tiie  morning,  settling  disputes,  and 
arranging  domestic  concerns.  It  is 
tiow  time  for  him  to  visit  the  prince 
or  die  governor;  and  if  he  is  likely 
to  be  detained  there  bi^}  ond  mid- 


day, preparations  are  made  for  con- 
veying his  chast  (dinner).    He  pays 
his  obeisance,  and  takes  precaution 
to  remain   sufficiently    long  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  he   visits  to 
attract  his    observation.     His    kur 
leean  always  accompanies  him  ;  and 
when  he  thinks  he  can  retire  unno- 
ticed,  he  regales  himself  with  smok- 
ing.    At  noon  the  governor  proba- 
bly retires,  which  is  a  signal  for  all 
tiiose  wlio  are  in  attendance  to  de- 
part.    When  he  returns  home,  the 
chast  is  brought,  and  eat  with  a  good 
appetite.     The  mid-day  prayers  are 
to  be  said,  after  which  he  retires  to 
sleep  till  three  o'clock.     He  may 
again    have    to    attend    tlie    Duri 
Khoona  j  if  not,  he  pays  visits  j  or, 
if  he  is  too  high  a  parsonage,  he  re- 
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mains  at  home  to  receive  them.  He 
2ias  to  perform  the  Nuniazi  usur, 
er  afcenioou  prayers. 

"  When  it  becomes  dark,  the 
carpets  are  spread  in  the  o})en  air» 
^iid  with  either  his  fiieiids  or  de- 
pendents he  prepares  to  pass  the 
j)it;ht.  The  kuleean  supplies  the 
iutervals  of  silence  ;  and,  it  lie  can 
afford  ity  a  set  of  Georgian  slaves 
-•%ert  themselves  for  his  amusement. 
The  eYentng  prayer  is  now  to  "be 
aaid ;  ihis  does  not  interrupt  the 
liarroony  of  the  evenitig,  for  as  one 
performs  it  another  gets  up  to  sup- 
ply his  place.  The  business  of  bay- 
ing; prayers  appears  to  be  a  necessary 
and  irksome  task,  and  they  get  rid 
of  it  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
In  Persia  it  seems  to  be  auesi.Volish- 
ed  custom  for  every  person  to  per- 
iurni  his  live  dai4y  prayers  ;  this  is 
an  observance  which  is  but  little  at- 
teikled  to  in  India.  Ihe  numaz  Is 
a  ready  excuse  for  the  absence  or 
idleness  of  a  servant.  About  ten 
the  shoom  (supper)  is  brought,  and 
the  hour  of  eleven  usually  closes  the 
eventful  day. 

*'  lliis  is,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
Judge,  a  true  description  of  the  way 
lu  which  persons  of  rank  pass  their 
time.  About  five  or  six  khans  are 
i)ot  under  the  necessity  of  visiting 
ihe  Duri  Khoouu ;  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor,  and  there- 
fore only  pay  him  ceremonious  vi- 
sits. But  tlie  remainder  pass  their 
days  nearly  as  I  have  represented. 
The  sheikh  of  Bushire,  and  the  go- 
vernors of  districts,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, are  obliged  to  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  Duri  Khoouu, 
and  must  have  enjoyed  this  tren 
course  of  lite.  Agha  Ruza,  wiih 
whom  I  lived,  apd  who  was  Dar- 
ogha  of  the  Baznrs,  constantly  at- 
tended on  either  the  prince  or  go- 
vernor :  and,  as  he  held  his  ap- 
puintnieiit  from  t!je  king,  hf   had 


less  occasion  for*  their  favour  thai 
the  governors  of  districts,  who  are 
their  immediate  dependents. 

**  The  merchants,  instead  of  ti- 
siting  the  governor,  vibit  the  Cars- 
vansera,  where  they  hai-e  nsualiT 
shops.  Here  they  expose  iLcir 
merchandise  for  sale,  Ibrm  tineir 
speculations,  and  transact  all  their 
concerns,  By  renting  a  room  at  a 
Caravaasera,  they  not  only  avoid  VI 
kind  of  mtemiption  when  atlKW. 
but  are  also  able  to  purchase  gdodf 
to  large  amounts,  by  walking  ti«n 
one  merchimt's  apartments  to  ano. 
ther's.  If  they  are  l«o  p«x>r  to  ileei), 
they  remain  until  evening  j  arxt  iiKir 
day  is  always  closed,  like  llieir  su- 
jK'riiirs,  with  an  enormous  supper. 
Another  prayer  remains  to  be  said 
about  the  middle  of  the  riigbt, 
which,  except  by  a  few,  is,  I  be* 
lievc,  mostly  forgotten. 

**  With  what  profouiul  contempt 
does  a  Moosulman  look  upon  tbe 
i]ua}ifications  of  l>eiiig  able  to  sii^i 
play,  or  dance!  He  gravely  twists 
his  beard,  and  probably  ejitcolatcs 
a  prayer  of  thanks  that  he  was  bocn 
a  gentleman.  This  accounts  for  tbe 
serious  and  taciturn  character  of  a 
Mwisulman.  Ignorance  frequently 
limits  his  conversation  within  nar- 
row bounds;  and  a  habit  of  silence 
ronders  speaking  a  disagreeable  and 
irksome  task.  A  learned  Moobatn- 
medan  gentleman  is  a  rare  cfaanct 
ter;  indeed  men  of  rank  thiuk  it 
beneatl)  them  to  know  any  thing  but 
their  own  consequence. 

"  This  is  not,  however,  much  lh« 
case  with  the  Persians,  whc»  are  ge- 
nerally ati'abie  and  courteous  men, 
possessing  a  variety  of  aikrcdote,  and 
considerable  information.  It  is  ibc 
ctHtom  with  tiiem  to  con\erM.'  upon 
literary  subjects,  and  repeat  a  variety 
of  verses  before  supper,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  acquire  a  slock  of  so- 
perticial>tnow ledge  with  little  or  no 
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trouble.  And  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  ihat  their  evenings  are  spent 
to  more  advantage,  and  more  ra- 
tionally, than  if  they  had  been  taken 
up  by  a  game  of  cards,  which  in- 
terests the  passions  without  inform- 
ing the  mind.  The  extent  of  their 
iseniory  is  really  astonialiing  ;  they 
>vill  repeat  almost  any  ode  you  may 
nieution»  and  yet  I  believe  they  read 
less  than  any  description  of  people. 
"  Many  of  the  great  people  keep 
sets  of  Georgian  boys,  who  are  in«* 
structed  to  sing,  to  play  on  various 
instruments,  and  perform  feats  of 
activity.  The  Persian  songs  are  very 
sweet  and  pathetic  ;  and  the  music 
which  accompanied  their  voices  I 
thought  to  be  very  good.  Their 
songs  are  in  praise  of  wine  and 
beauty,  mixed  with  firequent  com- 
plaints of  the  cruelty  of  their  mis- 
tresses. The  following  is  a  speci* 
men  of  their  songs : 

**  Hasten  hither,  O  cup-bearer,  ere  I  die ; 

^  See  that  my  shroud  be  made  of  the 
leafy  vine. 

*•  Wash  me  In  ro«y  wine, 

"  And  scatter  my  ashes  at  the  door  of  the 
tavern. 

*  I  av  faithful,  I  am  still  constant ; 

^  Turn  ^ot  away  from  me,  for  1  am  a  sup- 
pliant.'* 

"  The  Arabic  songs  are  sung  in 
parts^  and  much  quicker  than  the 
Persian  time.  There  are  two  men 
at  Sheeraz  who  are  considered  to  be 
very  superior  players  on  an  instru- 
ment very  hke  a  violin  ;  I  heard 
theoi,  and  admired  tliem  much,  but 
could  form  no  judgment  on  their 
performance.  I'hese  men,  and  the 
dancers,  drink  wine  iii  enormous 
quantities,  and  that  too  publicly. 

"  Although  the  Persian  music  is 
so  greatly  8uj>erior  to  that  of  India, 
tlieir  dances  areas  much mferior, be- 
ing nothing  more  tlian  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  most  indecent  and  dis- 
|usting   moTcmenls   and  gestures* 


The  dances  in'  India  are  admira- 
bly calculated  to  set  off  an  elegant 
figure  to  the  highest  advantage; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  warm  and 
animated  descriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  the  indelicacy  and  vo- 
luptuousness of  eastern  dancers,  f 
must  confess  that  many  of  them  ap- 
pear to  me  wholly  unobjectionable. 

"  Tlie  most  beautiful  women  ta 
^  Persia  are  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  dancing;  the  transparency  of 
their  shift,  which  is  the  only  cover- 
ing they  use  to  conceal  their  per- 
sons, the  exquisite  symmetry  of 
their  forms,  their  apparent  agitation, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  their  verses, 
are  so  many  incentives  to  a  passion, 
which  requires  more  phiiosopjijr 
than  the  Persians  possess  to  restrain. 

*'  After  the  dancers,  come  ano- 
ther description  of  people,  if  possi- 
ble of  more  infamous  morals.  They 
are  called  Lootees,  a  kind  of  buf- 
foon ;  and,  as  I  learnt,  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  prince  and  governor, 
whom  they  amuse  by  a  variety  of 
indecent  anecdotes  and  stories, 
which  they  relate  or  invent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sheeraz.  Both  the 
prince  and  governor  keep  a  set  of 
these  wretches,  who  are  allowed  to 
take  the  greatest  liberties  witli  the 
most  respectable  characters;  an4 
who  are  obliged,  in  their  own  de< 
fence,  to  make  tliem  presents  to 
ensure  their  forbearance,  and  to  get 
rid  of  their  importunity.  They  per« 
form  feats  of  activity  and  sleights  of 
hand  ;  but  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence  is  on  the  contributions 
they  levy  on  strangers.  They  ap^ 
pear  to  be  a  privileged  people ;  and, 
J  believe,  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  often  entertained  in  the  houses  of 
the  great,  arises  from  a  dread  lest 
they  should  exert  the  influence  thejr 
are  supposed  to  possess  against  tbem« 
Aga  Ruza  often  bad  diem  i  but 
way  I  could  never  discover. 

**  Another 
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*'  Another  aAiiisement,  among 
ibose  who  can  aiiord  it,  is  listening 
to  a  Shah  Naniu  Khoon»  a  person 
who  rej^eats  and  acts  various  pas- 
iages  of  Fcrdousee's  epic  poem 
called  the  Shah  Namu.  This  is  an 
anmsenient  of  a  very  superior  kind, 
and  one  which  a  stranger  is  sure  <o 
dclit^luin.  'i'hey  act  the  ditfereut 
descriptions  of  the  poet  with  great 
spirit,  particularly  the  account  of  the 
l)aHle  between  lloostumi  the  hero  of 
the  i)oeni,and  Sohrab. 

"  Ahhoiigh  I  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  hevcral  words,  I  was 
fully  alile  to  comprehend  the  pur- 
port of  every  verse,  and  as  they  re- 
peat the  lines  in  an  artiiicial  voice, 
you  are  able  to  follow  them  with 
case. 

**  The  game  of  back -gammon  is 
common  among  the  Persians,  they 
know  little  of  the  game  of  chess. 
The  priests  liold  persons,  who  play, 
particularly  it" it  is  for  money,  in  little 
estimation  ;  and,  I  faiicy,  most  con* 
icicntiously  believe,  that  they  will 
suffer  in  a  future  world  for  these  acts 
of  impiety.  They  have  horse-races 
at  Sheeraz,  but  1  was  not  there  at 
the  proper  siason.  From  descrip- 
tion I  lenrnt,  tluH  the  horses  start  at 
least  at  the  distance  of  lifteen  miles, 
and  pursue  a  direct  course  to  the 
post.  No  care  is  taken  to  level  the 
ground  ;  and,  as  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  more  than  twenty  horses 
gtart  to;;ethcr,  there  are  irequent 
accidents.  Purses  of  gold  are  given 
to  the  owners  of  the  iirst,  second, 
and  third  horses.  They  take  great 
pains  in  training  their  horses^  which 
they  do  for  a  n^uch  longer  time  than 
I  believe  is  practised  in  Eurrpe. 

**  The  n)ililary  men  are  constant- 
ly playing  at  juieed-ba;&ce»  which  is 
throwing  a  dart  three  cubits  long  at 
a  horseman  when  they  are  at  full 
gallop.  The  jiersou  at  whom  it  is 
thrown  either  uitches  it  ip  \iiii  ha^dj 


or  throwiQg  himself  under  the  hGrse'i 
belly,  allows  it  to  fly  over  him. 
This  they  perform  very  cxpertlji 
and  which  is  by  no  means  easr. 
when  we  recollect  that  the  horse  is 
going  n?arly  at  hU  speed.  Theja- 
reed  comes  with  s«'>flicient  force  to 
break  an  arm.  They  also  araasc 
themselves  with  riding  tuil  spax", 
turning  round  on  their  saddles,  ad 
firing  a  small  carbine  they  carrr; 
or  in  throwing  the  jureed  on  ibe 
•  ground,  and  catching  it  as  it  re- 
bounds, llie  Persians  appear  verr 
bad  horseonen  to  Europeans;  ooe 
thing  is  evkient,  that  they  must  ruic 
a  horse's  mouth  in  the  coarse  da 
month. 

'*  The  dress  of  the  Persians  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  either  for  a  cdc 
or  hot  climate.  Their  limbs  are  co- 
der no  restraint,  and  their  cloibe* 
may  be  put  on  or  tlirown  off  in  iiv« 
minutes.  The  Persians  are  geoe» 
rally  too  poor  to  be  fashionable,  their 
dress,  therefore,  seldom  varies,  ex- 
cept in  the  colour  of  the  rob«. 
The  Qajjars,  however,  preside  o«i 
fashion ;  and  every  thing  which  is 
supposed  to  be  i>eat  or  elegant,  is 
called  Qujuree  or  ^  la  Qajj jr.  ITitii 
clothes  may  be  ea!>ily  described 
The  Zecr  Jamus  are  very  ligJ^ 
trowsers  made  of  silk,  those  vom 
in  the  hot  weather  sometimes  d 
flax  5  the  peerahun^  or  shirt,  coma 
over  the  trowsers,  and  then  the 
Urkhaliq,  which  is  made  of  a  Mi* 
sulipatam  chintz,  or  fine  shawli 
The  outside  robe,  or  quba,  is  noAls 
of  various  kind  of  cloths,  some  ol 
which  are  very  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive ;  the  kolah,  or  cap,  is  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  sheep  of  Tartair, 
which  is  very  tine,  and  beauiitoli)' 
black.  The  merchants  are  prohi- 
bited wearing  either  scarlet  or  crim- 
son cloths,  and  also  using  silver  or 
gold  buttons  to  their  robes.  Tb» 
Q)ay  not  poflsiblr  aioouaC  to  a  pro- 
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LIbition.bat  asitb  never  tlone,  It  is 
attended  with  the  same  effect.  The 
wearing  of  silks  is  interdicted  by  the 
Moosulaian  law,  but  they  avoid  this 
by  mixing  a  very  iitde  cotton  with 
them  :  a  large  quantity  of  this  kind 
of  cloth  (Gurraasoot)  is  imported 
into  Persia  from  Guzerat. 

"  The  Persians  neither  resemble 
those  of  old,  nor  their  neighbours 
the  Indians,  in  effeminacy  of  dress. 
The  king,  I  believe,  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  empire  who  wears  any 
kind  of  jew^els ;  and  he  only  does  so 
on  Slate  occasions.  They  greatly 
ridicule  the  fondness  the  Indians 
have  for  female  ornaments;  and 
they  relate  a  story  of  one  who  was 
travelling  in  Persia,  whom  the  Rah- 
dars  took  for  a  woman,  and  would 
not  be  convinced  to  the  contrary, 
until  they  liad  taken  him  to  the 
Hakim.  The  pompous  and  hi^h 
sounding  titles  of  India  are  likewise 
a  funtj  of  amusement  to  them  ;  for, 
excepting  the  dignity  of  Ihtimad 
ood  douJu,  which  is  given  to  their 
prime  minister,  and  the  her^iditary 
honour  of  Khan,  there  are  no  other 
niarks  of  distinctipn  among  them. 

"It  is  the  custom  for  the  miiitnry 
nien  to  press  their  caps  down  on  one 
side ;  the  niirza,  or  civil  officers, 
twist  a  shawl  about  them  ;  and  the 
artificers,  tradesmen,  &c.  wear  their 
caps  upright. 

"  Shah  Ubas,  who  wished  to 
make  the  merchants  very  frugal, 
issued  an  order  thai  they  were  al- 
ways to  wear  shawl  turbans,  and 
robes  of  broad  cloth.  This  he 
thought  would  be  the  cheapej^t  dress 
they  could  wear,  as  tlie  shawl  would 
I'ist  their  lives,  and  descend  to  their 
children,  aud  the  cloths  would  last 
«ome  years.  Although  the  Persians 
bathe  so  often  (which  is  rather  a 
hixurions  enjoyment  than  an  act  of 
cleanliness),  they  arc  a  vary  dirty 
people.     They  very  rarely  change 


their  garments,  and  seldom  before 
it  is  dangerous  to  come  near  them. 
The  Persian  who  accompanied  me 
slept  in  his  clothes  until  we  reached 
Kazruon,  all  hough  it  was  the  hottcit 
season  of  the  year  j  and  I  believe 
then  was  only  induced  to  ch.uige 
his  dress  at  my  rceonimcndaiioii. 
It  is  thought  noth'uiij  in  Persia  to 
wear  a  shirt  a  month,  or  a  pair  of 
trowsers  half  a  year. 

•*  A  Persian  soldier,  armed  cap- 
a-pee,  is  of  all  figures  the  most  ridi- 
culous. It  is  really  laughable  to  see 
how  they  encumber  thciuselves  with 
weapons  of  defence  :  their  horses 
groan  under  the  weight  of  their 
arms.  These  consist  of  a  pair  of 
pistols  in  their  bolsters,  a  single  one 
slung  in  their  waist,  a  cnrbine,  or  a 
long  Turkish  gun,  a  sword,  a  dag- 
ger, and  an  immense  long  spear  5 
for  all  diese  fire  arras  they  have  f.e- 
parate  ramrods  tied  about  their  per- 
sons, powder-horns  for  "loading, 
others  for  priming,  and  a  variety  of 
caitouch- boxes,  filled  with  different 
sized  cartridges.  If  they  are  ad- 
vancing towards  you,  they  may  be 
heard  a  long  way  off.  I  «;houJd 
really  suppose  that  their  saddle  and' 
arms  would  weigh  about  eighty 
pounds,  an  enormous  addition  to  tlie 
horse's  burthen.  Yet  they  consider 
themselves  as  light  armed  troo{w, 
ridiculing  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who, 
they  say,  can  take  car?  of  little  else 
than  their  big  boots  and  cap.  The 
arms  of  the  Persians  are  very  good, 
particularly  their  sword*,  which  are 
highly  prized  by  the  Turks.  They 
are  full  of  jouhur,  or  what  is  called 
damask  ;  which,  however,  does  not 
express  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
for  the  jouhur  is  inherent  in  the 
steel.  Tavernier  ^ays  that  none 
but  Golconda  steel  can  be  damask- 
ed ;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  a.'; 
the  Khurasan  swords  are  more  valu- 
able tlian  any  others,  the  blade  ofteu 
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tlone  costing  twenty  or  thirty  gui- 
neas. 

•*  The  dress  of  the  Persians  is 
¥cry  expensive,  frequently  amount- 
ing to  sixty  or  one  hundred  guineas; 
but  which,  of  course,  roust  be  ia 
proportion  to  their  capacity  to  bear 
this  expence.  The  poor  people 
"wear  no  cap,  and  very  little  clothes ; 
>rhen  the  cold  weather  comes  on, 
they  make  drecises  out  of  sheep 
skins,  &c. 

**  The  women  of  Persia,  when  at 
liome,  do  not  encumber  themselves 
with  many  cloihcs,  nor  are  they 
ver)'  attentive  to  tlie  whiteness  of 
their  garments.  A  pecrahun  and  a 
pair  of  zeer  jam  us  is  the  whole  of 
their  dress  ,  tlie  trowscrs  are  made 
of  thick  velvet,  and  their  shift  either 
of  muslin,  silk,  or  gauze.  Their 
legs  appear  literally  to  be  tied  up  in 
two  sacks,  and  tlie  peerahun  is  but 
concealment  visible  to  the  rest  of 
their  persons.  This  is  their  sum- 
mer apparel ;  in  the  winter  tliey 
wear  garments  made  of  shawls, 
silks  stuffed  with  cotton,  and,  if 
they  can  afford  it,  cloaks  made  of 
^ble. 

**  The  Persian  women,  like  the 
Indian,  are  totally  devoid  of  deli- 
cacy ;  their  language  is  often  gfoss 
and  disgusting,  nor  do  they  feel  less 
hesitation  in  expressing  themselves 
before  men,  than  fliey  would  before 
their  female  associates.  Their  terms 
of  abuse  or  reproach  are  indelicate 
to  the  utmost  deirree.  I  will  not 
disgust  the  reader  by  noticing  any 
of  them;  but  1  may  safely  aver, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  language 
to  express,  or  the  imagination  to 
conceive,  more  indecent  or  grosser 
images. 

'•  When  they  leave  the  house, 
they  put-on  a  cloak,  which  descends 
from  the  head  to  their  feet,  and 
their  faces  are  concealed  with  orl- 
wt at  scrupulosity.    The  veil  which 


they  wear  is  sometimes  worked  \^B 
a  net,  or  else  two  holes  are  made  in 
the  cloak  for  their  eyes.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  a  number  of  tall  and  ele> 
gant  formed  figures  walking  in  the 
streets,  and  presenting  nothing  to 
your  view  but  a  pair  of  sparWini 
black  eyes,  which  seem  to  enjoy  th« 
curiosity  they  excite.  The  veil  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  to  their  virtue ; 
(oT  as  long  as  they  can  conceal  tbeir 
face,  tliey  care  not  how  much  they 
expose  the  rest  of  their  person.  The 
women  in  Persia  are  the  only  people 
who  wear  jewels  or  use  pcrftimes; 
and  this  is  a  privilege  they  uki 
much  delight  in. 

"The  Persians  differ  as  mudi  | 
from  us  in  their  notions  of  beanir.  j 
as  they  do  in  those  of  taste.  A  large, 
soft,  and  languishing  black  eye  mI'Ji 
them  constitutes  the  perfeaion  of 
beauty ;  and  which,  they  say,  dif- 
fiises  an  amorous  softness  over  tbe 
whole  countenance,  infinitely  sup^ 
rior  to  the  piercing  and  ardent 
glance  of  majestic  beauty.  It  'n 
'chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  vty 
men  use  the  powder  of  aotimooj, 
•  although  it  adds  to  the  i^ivacity  d 
the  c}'e,  throws  a  kind  of  voluptu- 
ous languor  over  it,  which  makes  ii 
appear  (if  I  may  use  the  expression i 
dissolving  in  bliss. 

"  Many  of  the  women  of  Shecrji 
are  as  fair  as  those  of  Europe,  btt 
confinement  robs  them  of  that  loir- 
ly  bloom  so  becoming  and  so  esscu- 
tial  to  female  beauty.  Ihe  Persian 
women  have  a  curious  custom  t't 
making  their  eye-brows  meet ;  and. 
if  this  charm  be  denied  them,  tlK7 
paint  the  foreliead  with  a  kind^i! 
preparation  made  for  that  purpose, 

"  I  need  hardly  mention  that. 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Moosui- 
mans,  a  man  may  have  foor  wve^. 
and  as  many  concubines  as  be  is  able 
to  maintain.  Many  descriptioa< 
have  already  been  given  of  the  se* 
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ft^Koe  of  the  cast ;  with  what  cor- 
rectness I  am  unable  to  determine. 
J  can  pretend  to  no  more  inlorma- 
tion  on  this  subject,  than  that  it  is 
customary,  when  a  man  marries  a 
woman,  whose  age  does  not  admit 
of  her  managing  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, for  him  to  place  at  the  head 
of  his  family  akud  banoo  (a  duenna) 
who  instructs  his  wife  in  all  the 
duties  it  is  necessary  for  Jicr  to  ac- 
quire. 

"  It  is  not  an  observance  ?a  Persia 
as  in  India,  not  to  marry  a  widow. 
After  a  certain  time  of  mourn Jncr,  a 
Woman  marrien  again,  and  is  treated 
by  her  husband  wiih  the  same  dis- 
tinctioa  as  is  shewn  to  Jiis  other 
wives. 

**  The  city  of  Sheeraz  is  divided 
into  niiihuls  (wards),  over  which  a 
kod  khoda  or  superintendant  pre- 
sides, but  who  receives  no  salary  for 
executing  this  duty.     This  office  is 
generally  conferred  on  the  most  re- 
spectable man  of  the  ward,  and  over 
aJl  these  khud  khodas  another  is  ap- 
pointed, who  receives  their  reports, 
and  communicates  them  to  the  go- 
vernor.    It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  them   to  report    the  minutest 
transaction  which  might  happen  in 
their  wards  ;  the  birth  of  a  child,  a 
marriageor  death  was  instantly  con- 
veyed to  tlie  ears  of  the  Hakim. 
This  practice  is  dispensed  with  at 
Sheeraz,  but  is  still,  1  believe,  ob- 
served in  some  cities.    It  is  the  duty 
of  the  kud  khoda  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the   trade  and  occupation 
of  the  dilierent  persons  who  reside 
in  the  ward,  and  of  the  means  they 
have  of  subsistence. 

•*  But  the  great  advantage  which 
results  from  this  division  of  the 
citv.  not  only  to  Lwernraent,  but 
also  to  the  inhabimnts,  is  on  the 
>iki(ien  arrival  of  a  InrL^e  body  of 
tuiops,  or  when  the  cliy  is  bid  un- 
•'vr    contributiou      In  t*ither   case. 


the  kud  khodas  attend  the  gover* 
nor,  who  informs  them  what  nwin^ 
ber  of  men  their  wards  must  ac« 
commodate,  or  what  sum  of  money 
it  is  requisite  they  should  contri^ 
bute.  They  are  responsible  to  tho 
governor ;  ^nd  it  is  tlieir  business  to 
make  such  an  arrange iii*uit,  that 
each  individual  shall  sulier  in  pro- 
portion to  his  capacity  to  bear  this 
act  of  violence.  The  people  are  ge- 
nerally satistieU  with  their  decisions! 
for  it  is  needless  for  them  to  desist, 
and  often  dangerous  to  delay. 

*'  The  licemiousness  of  die  troops 
is  thus  prevented  by  their  linding 
houses  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and 
an  iu discriminate  plunder  is  averted 
by  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  conqueror,  in  a  despotic  mo- 
narchy, this  division  oi  the  city  14 
of  wonderful  utility;  it  allows  9 
tyrant,  who  captures  a  place,  to  pro« 
ceed  on  a  svstematic  plan  of  plun- 
der;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
sutTer  much  less  than  those  in  sirni* 
lar  cases  have  done  in  Europe. 

*'  There  is  often  a  degree  of 
weight  attached  to  the  representa* 
tions  of  the  kud  khodas,  which 
sen-es  as  a  strong  restraint  on  the 
oppression  of  a  governor.  In  the 
event  of  their  suffering  greatly  from 
the  rapacity  or  tyranny  of  the  ha- 
kim, they  sign  a  petition,  represent- 
ing  the  causes  of  complaiut,  and 
praying  for  redress.  It  is  seldom 
that  die  king  refuses  to  grant  their 
request.  They  are  the  raediatora 
for  the  poor  people  y  and  despots 
have  the  sense  to  know,  diat  op- 
pression, carried  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  can  t)e  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

"  In  all  the  little  trifling  disputes 
which  occur  among  neighbours,  the 
kud  khoda  exerts  his  influence  to 
brini;  them  to  an  amicable  termina^ 
tion,  and  frequently  with  good  suc- 
cess, a.  a  husband  and  wife  dis- 
agree 
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agree,  he  endeavcmrs  to  cflect  a  re-* 
conciliation  by  remonstrating  with 
the  husband,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  kad  bam>o  (a  kind  of  go- 
verness), with  the  wife.  In  short, 
it  is  bis  business  to  be  a  j>e»»cx2- 
maker,  and  to  exert  himself  tor  the 
gocxl  of  the  community  over  which 
kc  presides. 

The  office  of  khud  knoda  appears 
to  me  to  be  a. most  admirable  insti- 
tution ;  and,  though  it  will  doubtless 
be  oAen  abused^  it  mu^t,  in  the  end, 
prove  bcnclicial  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  people.  Nor  can  the  kud  klioda 
oppress  them  with  impunity ;  he 
exposes  himself  to  frequent  com- 
plaints, and  complaints  in  Perai.i  are 
generally  listened  to  with  avidity. 
They  certainly  may  become  the  in- 
fttruments  of  tyranny  ;  but  we  have 
yet  to  discover  an  institution  tliat 
cannot  be  abused. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
police  of  a  despotic  monarchy  is  in- 
ikiitely  superior  to  that  in  a  free 
state.  It  Is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so }  for  suspicion  is  the  prevail- 
ing cause  which  directs  the  actions 
and  councils  of  a  despot. 

"  The  police  of  Sheeraz  is  admi- 
rably regulated  ;  and  I  hardly  think 
it  possible  for  the  middling  classes 
of  people  to  harbour  any  design 
against  the  government,  which  should 
not  come  to  the  immediate  notice 
of  the  governor.  Thfe  darogha,  or 
Superintendent  of.  the  bazars j  holds 
his  office  from  government ;  it  is 
his  duty  to  settle  the  disputes  that 
may  occur  in  the  markets,  and  to 
bear  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
the  bazar.  If  a  shopkee()er  refuses 
to  execute,  or  violates  his  agree- 
ment, you  make  your  complaint  to 
the  darogha,  who  obliges  him  to 
peiform  it ;  or,  if  he  should  prove 
that  he  is  totally  unable,  he  grants 
him  a  certain  time  for  its  per  for  m- 
■Bce.    Tha  humanity  of  the  Moo- 


sulroan  law  grants  a  merchant  .m 
opportunity  of  recovering  himself 
from  unforeseen  misfortunes.  Bet 
if  the  person  complained  against  is 
of  an  infamous  character,  a  fine  is 
imposed  on  him,  and  the  daroeha 
orders  him  either  to  be  punished  c: 
put  in  coniinemcnt. 

•'  I'he  darogbi  of  the  baxar  like- 
wise superintends  the  morab  of  iLe 
people;  and  if  he  detects  any  of 
I  hem  drinking  wine,  cr  in  the  so- 
ciety of  courtezans,  he  com|«I- 
tlicin  to  purchase  his  connivaact  J 
no  small  expence. 

**  I  remember  Aga  Ruza's  receir* 
ing  fifty  toomans  (guineas)  from  an 
unfortunate  Armenian,  who  va^ 
caught  in  the  boase  of  a  prostitute ; 
and  he  thought  be  conferred  a  favour 
on  him,  in  allowing  him  to  escape  at 
so  easy  a  rate.  He  has  a  large  est;^' 
blishmeot  under  him,  wbo  are  eiu- 
ployed  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  markets,  and  in  apprehending 
persons  whom  they  detect  acting 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  (U< 
rogha.  • 

"  This  appointment  is  considered 
to  be  very  lucrative  5  for,  in  ad:'*- 
tion  to  the  presents  and  bribes  be  i« 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  the  pet>|?j<? 
of  thf  bazar  furnish  him  with  e\ery 
thing  he  requires,  that  they  may  en- 
sure l)is  protection  and  favour. 

*'  The  appointment  of  MeerUsus. 
or  Uhdas,  greatly  resembles  that  li 
Darogha  ot  the  fiuzar  j  iljc  fr^rmtT 
is  superintendant  of  the  police  (iur- 
ing  the  day,  the  latter  cit  nighr.  h 
is  his  office  to  prescn'^e  the  peace  'i 
the  city,  to  take  up  persoas  wh^ 
may  be  out  of  their  houses  at  ii-'- 
proper  hours,  and  to  prevent  rt  l>- 
berics.  He  has  a  number  of  fet*- 
p!e  under  him  for  this  puqxjse,  wii«^ 
patrole  the  streets,  and  keep  ^s*c^ 
on  the  top  of  the  house'*.  V^ch 
shopkeej^er  in  the  bazar  contribute* 
about  two  or  three-pence  a  niowdi 
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to  defray  the  expences  of  chis  esta- 
blishment If  a  hoQse-keeper  is 
robbed,  the  Meer  Usus,  or  kucheek- 
chee-bashee  (the  head  of  the  watch) 
are  accountable  for  the  robbery,  and 
are  obliged  eitiier  to  produce  the 
property  stolen,  or  pay  the  amount. 
This  rarely  happens^  for  the  Meer 
Usus  is  generally  connected  with  all 
the  thieves  in  the  city,  and  can  an- 
swer for  their  obedience  to  his  or- 
ders. They  rob,  therefore,  in  places 
not  under  his  protection  ;  and,  as  it 
is  commonly  supposed  he  partici- 
pates in  their  plunder,  they  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  com- 
mon interest. 

The  Mohtusib  is,  I  believe,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  Darogha  of 
the  Bazar  5  it  is  his  business  to  re- 
gulate the  prices  of  every  article^ 
which  is  sold  in  the  Bazar,  and  to 
sec  that  the  weights  are  of  the  pro- 
per standard.  This  duty  is  usually 
performed  once  a  week  ;  and  if  he 
convicts  any  person  of  using  false 
weights,  the  punishment  is  often 
death. 

'*  Besides  thes*  officers,  there  are 
others  who  are  stationed  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  to  prevent  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  consequence  from  leav- 
ing the  city  without  the  governor's 
permission.  These  appointments 
are  doubtless  obnoxious  to  the 
grossest  bribery ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evils  which  result  from  this 
system  of  corruption,  they  are  at 
least  equal  to  similar  institutions  in 
any  European  country.  People  have, 
in  general,  been  clamorous  against 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  despotic 
monarchies,  which,  they  conceive, 
like  the  source  of  a  poisoned  river, 
must  nec:essariiy  infect  all  its 
branches  j  but  with  what  propriety 
I  shall  leav.e  those  to  determine  who 
are  acquainted  with  other  states, 
where  property  is  secured  by  the 
payment  of  a  monthly  tax  of  three- 
pence; and  where  caerchandize  is 


conveyed  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  empire    without   the    smallest 
risk.     It  may  be  said,  that  in  des- 
potic monarchies,  not  only  property, 
but  life,  depends   apon  the  will  of 
one  man,  and  that  where  the  latter 
is  uncertain,  there  can  be  little  satis- 
faction   in    the    enjoyment  of  the 
former.     This   is  a   maxim  which 
may  be  disputed  j  for  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  life  of 
either  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  is  any  ways 
more  uncomfortable,  than  that  of  a 
merchant,  remote  from  the  proba- 
bility or  chance  of  dangers. 

*'  Men  or  rank  ur  enterprise, 
who  expose  themselves  by  holding 
responsible  situations  to  imminent 
hazard,  gratify  their  ambition  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives;  but  they  ai-e 
aware  of  this,  and  as  they  court  the 
danger  which  it  wouli  have  been 
easy  for  them  to  avoid,  they  can 
have  no  reason  to  complain  if  they 
tail  in  their  pursuit.  They  can  with 
no  more  justice  lament  their  late, 
than  a  minister  of  state  can  his  be- 
ing impeached.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  become  an  advocate  in  favour  of  a 
despotic  monarchy;  yet  there  is,  I 
think,  some  reason  to  doubt  the  re- 
lations we  have  of  the  wretchedness 
and  misery  of  those  who  live  imder 
and  are  ruled  by  the  laws  of  an  ar- 
bitrary government. 

"  That  the  Persians  suffer  greatly 
fronrt  the  enormities  and  oppression 
of  government  no  one  will  attempt 
to  deny ;  nor  will  any  person  sup- 
pose that  an  inhabitant  of  a  free 
country  could  live  either  happily  or 
comfortably  under  the  government 
of  a  Persian  despot.  1  may,  how- 
ever, be  excused  doubting,  whether 
the  moral  character  of  the  Per.'ans 
qualities  them  for  a  better  govern- 
ment; or  whether  they  may  not  at- 
tribute tlie  tyrannical  measures  of 
their  prince  to  the  enormity  of  their 
own  excesses. 

N  Customs 
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Customs  avd  Fasbsoks  of  Amstbkoah  xitn  rrs  VtcvKur^ 

(From  Sir  John  Ca£K*s  Tour  through  Holland.) 

"fW^O  retura  to  the  Exchange  of  crty  standi  the  Eapshuyi^  or  rasp* 

.A-  this  great  city  :  I  was  much  house«  in  which  criminals,   whose 

struck  with  the  confluence  of  peo-  offences  are  not  of  a  capital  nature, 

pie  which  surrounded  one  gentle-  are  confined.    A  narrow  court  re* 

man/  who  stood  with  his  back  to-  ceding  from  the  street,  in  which  are 

wards  one  of  the  pUIars,  and  were  the  keeper's  lodge  and  ^>artment5 

very  eager  to  get  a  word  or  a  whis-  for  the  different  officers,  form  the 

per  from  him  :  upon  enquiry  this  entiance  of  this  prison.     Over  the 

proved  to  be  the  acting  partner  of  gate  are  some  insignificant,  painted, 

the  house  of  Messrs.  Hope;  a  house  wooden  figures^  represeotii^  crimi- 

that,  before  the  last  war,  could  at  nals  sawing  logwood,   and  Jusiict 

any  time  dictate  the  exchange  to  holding   a  fod  over  thezn.       The 

Europe.     This  place  is  infested  by  gaoler,  apparently  a 'good  natured, 

a  greajt  number  of  Jew  fruiterers,  meny  fellow,  shewed  me  into  the 

who  practise  all  sorts  of  stratagems  inner    court,   forming    an    obl(»)g 

to  set  off  their  fruit,  such  as  pinning,  square,  on  three  sides  of  which  th« 

the  stalk  of  a  fresh  melon  upon  the  cells  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  th» 

bottom  of  a  stale  and  rotten  one,  fourth  side  the  warehouses,  poataia- 

which  had  nearly  succeeded  with  me.  ing  the  ground  dye  wo€>d,  are  ar- 

The  melons  in  Holland  are  remark*  Fanged.     This  yard  is  very  much 

ably  fine;   and  as  a  proof  of  their  encumbered  with  piles  of  log- wood^ 

cheapness,   I  need  only    mention,  which  sadly  reduce  the  miseiabls 

ttiat  one  morning,   when  strolling  pittance  of  space  allotted  for  the  prl- 

through  the  streets,  I  gave  no  more  sonerii  to  walk  in.     In  one  comer, 

than  the  value  of  len pence  for  a  in  terrontm,  is  a  whippftig-post,  with 

very  large  one,  exquisitely  flavoured,  another  little  figure  of  Justice  hoid- 

*'  I  was  much  pleased  with  seeing  ing  a  rod.     In  dus  yard  I  saw  some 

the  marine  school,  which,  although  of  the  men  sawing  the  Campeachf- 

its  object  is  to  form  a  nursery  for  wood,  with  a  saw  of  prodigious  largt 

naval  officers,  was,  strange  to  relate,  teeth,  which  appeared  to  be  a  work 

much  neglected  by  tliestadtholderian  of  extreme  labour  ;  and  upon  mj  s« 

government,  and  was  originally  in-  expressing  myself   to    the    gaoler. 

stituted,  and  afterwards  supported,  through  my  lacqiiais  de  place,  h« 

by  tlie  patriotic  spirit  of  private  indi-  informed  me,  that  at  first  it  required 

riduals.    The  pupils  are  the  children  a  painful  exertion  of  strength,  but 

of  citizens  of  ail  classes,  and  are  re-  that  the  prisoners  by  practice  wen 

ceivedfrom  seven  to  twelve  years  of  enabled  to  saw  ic  with  ease,  and  to 

age,  upon  the  payment  of  a  very,  supply  their  weekly  quota  of  200 

moderate    yearly    stipend.      Their  pounds    weight    of   sawed   pieces, 

education   aud  treatment    are    the  and  also  to  make  a  variety  of  lltue 

same  as  in  similar  institutions  here  articles  in  straw,  bone,  wood,  and 

and  in  other  countries.     In  the  yard  copper,  to  sell  to  those  who  visited 

is  a  brig  completely  rigged,  for"  the  the  prison.    The  prison  dress  con- 

histruction  of  the  boys.  sists  of  a  jacket,  or  surtout  of  white 

"In  the  north-eaiit  part  of  the  wooUen^  white  shirts^  bats,  flannel 
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stockings,  and  leather  shoes.  The 
conduct  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
is  annually  reported  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  regulates  the  period  of 
their  coutinemcnt,  where  the  case 
will  admit  of  an  exercise  of  discre- 
tion, by  such  report. 

'*  in  the  comer  of  a  yard  I  was 
shewn  a  cell,  in  which,  if  the  person 
v.- ho  is  coniined  in  it  does  not  inces- 
santly pump  out  the  water  let  into 
it,  he  must  inevitably  be  drowned  ; 
but  tlie  gaoler  informed  me  that  it 
lind  not  been  used  for  many  years, 
and  that  it  was  now  only  an  object 
of  terror.  In  the  warehouses,  which 
ere  very  shabby,  were  piles  of  rasped 
wood  for  dying  of  various  colours  j 
amongst  otliers,  the  Evonymiis  Ea- 
rcjpaeus,  the  Morus  Tinctoria,  and 
the  Haemotoxylura  Campechionura. 
I  waft  informed,  that  women  who 
are  attached  to  the  prisoners,  are 
permitted  to  visit  them  at  stated  pe- 
riods, without  any  restraint,  by 
which  one  «f  the  great  political  ob- 
jects of  Holland,  the  encouragement 
<}f  population,  does  not  suffer  by 
this  wholesome  separation  of  the 
faulty  from  the  blameless  members 
of  society.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners amounted  to  124 ;  they  were 
far  from  looking  healthly  }  this  I  at- 
tribated  more  td  the  height  of  the 
"walls  enclosing  the  yard,  whibh,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  logwood 
piles,  roust  greatly  knpede  the  circu- 
lation of  the  air,  than  to  excess  of 
toil  and  severity  of  treatment.  The 
prisoners  are  not  encumbered  with 
irons,  and  I  should  think  an  escape 
from  such  a  prison  might  be  easily 
•fleeted. 

^*  From  the  rasp -house  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  work-house,  in  the 
east  quarter  of  the  city,  close  to  the 
Mulder  and  Prince  Gragts,  an  esta- 
blishment which  I  believe  has  no 
parallel  in  the  worid.  It  is  a  vast 
puilding :  the  purposes  to  which  (t 


is  applied  are  partly  correctional  and 
partly  charitable.  The  number  of 
persons  within  its  walls,  when  I 
saw  it,  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
.  and  fifty  of  both  sexes,  and  tlie  an- 
nual ex  pence  is  about  one  hundred 
thousand  florins.  In  the  rooms  be- 
longing to  the  governors  and  direct- 
resses, are  some  exquisite  pictures  by 
Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and  Jordaens. 
In  a  vast  room  very  cleanly  keptj 
and  well  ventilated,  were  an  im- 
mense number  of  women,  occupied 
in  sej«ring,  spinning,  &c.  j  amongst 
them  was  a  fine,  handsome,  hearty- 
looking  Irish  woman,  who  had  been 
confined  two  years  at  the  instance  of 
her  husband,  for  being  more  fond  ' 
of  a  little  true  Schidam  gin  than  cff 
her  liege  spouse.  In  another  vast 
apartment,  secured  by  massy  iron 
railing  and  grated  windows,  were 
about  seventy  female  convicts,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  state 
of  discipline,  and  were  very  iadus* 
triously  and  silently  engaged  ki 
making  lace,  &c.  under  &e  soper- 
intendency  of  a  governess.  Froib 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  suspend* 
ed  instruments  of  pimishment,  such 
as  scourges,  irons  for  the  legs.  Bet. 
which,  we  were  informed,  were  not 
spared  upon  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  insubordination.  These^ 
women  are  always  kept  apart  from 
the  rest.  The  wards  of  the  men» 
and  the  school-rooms  for  a  great 
number  of  children,  who  are  edti^ 
cated  and  maintained  under  the  samb 
roof,  as  well  as  the  dormitories,  wetie 
in  the  highest  state  of  neatness.  In 
another  part  of  this  building,  never 
shewn  to  strangers,  \vere  confined 
about  ten  young  ladies,  of  very  re- 
spectable, and  some  of  very  high 
families,  sent  there  by  their  parents 
or  friends  for  undutiful  deportment, 
or  some  other  domestic  oftenc^— 
they  are  compelled  to  wear  a  par- 
ticular dress  as  a  mark  ef  degrada* 
A2  .  '     tion. 
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lion,  obliged  to  work  a  stated  num« 
ber  of  hours  a  day»  and  art  occa- 
sionally whipped ;  they  are  kept 
apart  by  themselves,  aud  no  one  but  a 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister^  can 
see  tliem  during  their  coniiiieraent, 
and  tlieuouly  by  an  order  from  one  of 
the  directors.  Husbands  may  here, 
upon  complaint  of  extravagance, 
drunkenness,  &c.  duly  pro\'ed,  send 
their  wives  to  be  confined  and  re- 
ceive the  discipline  of  the  house ; 
and  wives  their  husbands,  for  two, 
three,  aiul  four  years  together.  ITie 
allowance  of  food  is  abundant  and 
good,  and  each  person  is  pennitted 
to  M'alk  for  a  proper  time  in  the 
courts  within  tli^  building,  which 
are  spacious.  Kvery  ward  is  kept 
locked,  and  no  one  can  go  in  or  out 
without  the  especial  permission  of 
the  proper  officer. 

''  Close  to  this  place  is  the  planta- 
.  tion,  a  very  large  portion  of  ground 
.within  the  city,  laid  out  in  avenues^ 
and  a  great  nbmber  of  little  gardens, 
formed  into  several  divisibns  by 
streets  of  pretty  country  and  sum- 
.  mer-houses  ^  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  canals.  To  this  nu  in 
urbe,  such  of  the  citizens  and  their 
iamilies  repair  in  the  summer  to 
dine  or  drink  tea,  whose  finances, 
or  spirit  uf  economy,  will  not  admit 
of  their  having  a  house  in  the  coun- 
try. To  reader  these  rui:al  indul- 
gences as  cheap  as  possible,  three  or 
four  families  join  in  renting  one 
small  cottage,  or  perhaps  a  summer- 
house  and  garden.  Never  did  any 
spot  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  na- 
ture exliibit  mu^e  silence  and  so- 
lemnity :  no  sports,  no  pastime,  no 
laugh  nor  gambol :  the  females 
drink  their  tea  and  work,  and  tlie 
men  smoke  in  peaceful  taciturnity, 
and  scarcely  move  their  eyes,  from 
tlieir  different  occupations,  unless 
soine  vety  animating  and  attractive 
object  passes. 


€€ 


In  my  way  from  the  plantaticB 
to  the  elegant  country  residence  of 
a  Dutch  merchant  of  high  respect- 
ability, 1  passed,  a  few  miles  from 
Amsterdam,  two  burial-places  of 
the  Jews,  who  wisely  bury  their 
dead  in  the  country  j  the  other  ia- 
habilants  follow  the  baneful  practice 
of  burying  in  the  churches  and 
church-yards  in  the  city,  where  tk 
catholics  deposit  their  dead  very  fre- 
quently in  protestant  churches.  In 
Holland  the  honours  of  iuoeral 
pomp  are  scarcely  ever  displayed: 
tlie  spirit  of  economy,  which  seen;* 
to  be  the  tutelar  saint  of  these  vd^ 
regions,  seldom  incurs  a  fiinber  ex- 
pence  than  a  plain  cofHn,  which 
costs  little,  and  some  genuine  teiis 
or  sighs,  wliich  cost  nothing.  To 
describe  the  numerous  churches, 
chapels,  and  conventicles  of  the  reli- 
gious of  all  persuasions,  who  since 
the  revolution  live  in  cordial  amitj 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  ^- 
vemment,  under  which  theycDjof 
4be  rights  of  equal  citizenship, 
would  be  a  laborious  and  not  a  very 
interesting  labour.  The  quaken 
here,  and  in  ey^ry  other  town  in 
Holland,  are  very  few:  the  Jer* 
and  tlie  anabaptists  are  very  noraer- 
6us,  and  there  are  many  ronian  ca- 
tholics. Before  the  revolution  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  veie 
paid  by  the  government;  ihey,  » 
well  as  every  other  priest  or  paster, 
are  now  supported  at  fixed  salaries, 
raised  rateably  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parishes  in  which  they 
officiate,  each  sect  supportic^  its 
own  minister.  In  every  parish  re- 
gisters of  births,  marriages,  ao^ 
deaths,  are  regularly  kept.  The 
chiurch-yards  are  not  disgraced,  like 
ours,  with  low  facetious  q>itaphs* 
more  calcidated  to  make  the  livit^ 
merry,  than  to  lead  them  to  serious 
meditation.  Each  parish  raaintaios 
its  ov(D  pooo  under  the  oontioulof 
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a  council.  Tbey  have  also,  as  with 
U5,  out-door  poor.  The  sabbath  is 
kept  in  Holland  with  the  same  so- 
lemnity as  in  England*  The  great 
number  of  noble  charitable  institu- 
tions in  Amsterdam,  in  which  the 
sick  and  the  friendless  of  all  persua- 
sions are  received  and  cherished^ 
\piLhout  any  recommendation  but 
that  of  affliction^  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press a  stranger  with  admiration, 
though  to  enumerate  them  here 
would  not  be  very  entertaining  to 
the  reader. 

'*  There  are  several  literary  socie- 
ties in  An)sterdam>  which  are  sup- 
ported with  equal  spirit^  and  liber- 
ality. The  Felix  Meritis*is  the  prin- 
cipal public  institute  ;  it  is  support- 
ed by  private  subscriptions;  no 
money  is  paid  upon  admission  ;- 
fore'gners  are  admitted  with  a  sub- 
scrioer's  ticket,  but  no  native  can 
be  received  unless  he  is  a  subscriber, 
f  his  place  is  a  large  building,  con- 
taining some  fine  apartments,  parti- 
cularly the  music-room,  which, 
during  the  concerts,  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  most  opulent  and 
fashionable  families,  many  of  whom 
plaj,  Willi  ihe  assistance  of  profes- 
sional performers.  There  are  also 
rooms  devoted  to  philosophy  and 
the  arts.  In  the  painting>room  I 
was  shewn  some  works  of  the  mo- 
dern Dutch  painters,  which  were 
not  above  mediocrity  :  they  appear 
to  have  lost  that  exquisite  art  of  co- 
louring, .which  so  eminently  distin- 
^iiibed  their  predecessors.  This 
circumstance  is  very  singular,  con- 
sidering how  many  ingenious  artists 
this  city  has  produced,  amongst 
whom  may  be  enumerated  the  three 
Does,  Gritlier,  Schellinks,  the  cele- 
brated Adrian,  and  William  Van- 
dervelde,  &c.  M.  Smit,  and  Mr. 
De  Winter,  very  opulent  merchants, 
have  a  fine  collection  of  paintings. 
Mr.  Van  Pronton  has  also  a  valuable 


cabinet,  Tn  whkb  are  the  only  Ve». 
netian  pictures  supposed  to  be  in 
Holland ;  and  in  the  surgery  is 
to  be  seen  a  noble  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt. 

''  The  Dutch  theabe  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  has  a  noble  front. 
On  the  night  I  was  there,  Madam 
Wat  tier   performed  :    she  ocaipies 
the  same  place  in  tlie  public  esti-- 
mation  in  Holland  as  the  immortal 
Siddons  does  in  that  of  £ngland : 
she  is  advanced  in  years,  but  still 
continues  to    display  great    tragic 
qualities :    at  the  same    time  her 
manner  b  rather  too  vehement  for 
an  English  auditor.    The  principal 
dancer  in  the  ballet  was  Mademoi- 
selle Polly,  who  dances  with  great 
agility.  The  scenery  is  good.    Dur- 
ing the  inten'al  between  the  acts, 
tlie  people  quit  the  house,  to  take 
refreshments  and  walk  in  the  open, 
air:  upon  these  occasions  the  na- 
tional spirit  is  again  disp'ayed :  as 
there  is  no  half-price,   little  boys 
hover  round  the  doors,  and  bid  upon 
each  other  for  the  purchase  of  the 
re- ad  mission   tickets  of  tliose  who 
come  out,  for  the  purpose  of  re-sel- 
ling tliem  at  a  profit.     Tlie  French 
theatre  is  small  but  neat,  and  tolera- 
bly well  supplied  witli  performers. 
After  the  play  it  is  usual  to  go  to  the 
Rondel),  where  the  higher  glasses  of 
the  women  of  the  town  assembler 
to    waltz.     This    assembly-room, 
like  the  spills-house,  of  Rotterdam, 
is  frequented   by  tradesmen,  their 
wives,   and  their  children.     After 
hearing  so  much  of  this  place,  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  on  viewing  it. 
The  assembly-room    is    small  and 
shabby,   the  music    wretched,  and 
adjoining  is  a  small  square  court, 
with  three  or  four  trees  in  it,  scanti- 
ly decorated  with   about  a  dozen 
lamps.    Such  is  the  celebrated  Ron- 
dell  of  Amsterdam,  which  the  Dutch 
who  have  never    visited  England 
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contend  is   superior  to  cur  Vaux- 
Ml. 

"  With  a  large  and  very  agreea- 
ble party,  I  made  an  excursion  'into 
North  Holland;  where  we  visited 
Br6ck,one  of  the  most  cnrioiis,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Hol- 
land. The  streets  are  divided  by 
little  rivulets  ;  the  bouses.and  sum- 
xner-houses,  formed  of  wood  painted 
green  and  white,  are  very  hand- 
some  J  though  whimsical  in  their 
shape,  and  are  all  remarkably  neat. 
I'hey  are  like  so  many  mausoleums, 
for  the  sijence  of  death  reigns' 
throughout  the  place.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  have  formed  a  pecu- 
liar association  amongst  themselves, 
scarcely  ever  admit  a  stranger  with- 
in tlieir  doors,  and  hcJd  but  little 
intercourse  with  each  o^er.  Dur- 
•  ing  our  stay,  we  saw  onJy  the  faces 
of  two  of  them,  and  those  by  a 
stealthy  peep.  They  are  very  rich," 
so  much  so,  that  many  of  their  culi- 
nary utensils  are  of  solid  gold.  The 
shutters  of  the  windows  in  front  of 
the  liouses  are  always  kept  shut,  and 
file  principal  entrance  is  never  open- 
ed but  on  the  marriage  or  the  death 
of  one  of  the  family.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  street  is  tesselated  with 
all  sorts  of  little  pebbles  and  cockle- 
shells, and  are  kept  in  such  exqui- 
site order,  that  a  dog  or  a  cat  are 
»ever  seen  to  trespass  upon  it ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  formerly  there  was  a 
law  which  obliged  all  passengers  to 
take  off  their  shoes  in  the  summer 
when  they  walked  upon  it ;  that  a 
man  M'as  once  reprimanded  for 
sneezing  in  the  streets  j  and  latterly, 
a  clergyman,  upon  being  appointed 
to  fill  the  church  on  the  demise  of 
a  very  old  predecessor,  was  treated 
with  great  shyness  by  his  flock  be- 
cause he  did  not  (unwittingly)  tiike 
eff  his  shoes  when  he  ascended  the 
pulpit.  The  gardens  of  this  village 
pipduce  deer^  dogs,  peacocks^  chairs. 


tables,  and  laddew,  cut  out  in  hot. 
Such  a  museum  of  vesjetable  statuarr 
I  never  witnessed  before.  Brock 
represents  a  sprightly  ball-room  wril 
lighted  up,  without  a  soul  in  the  or- 
chestKi  or  upon  the  floor.  From 
Brock  we  proceeded  to  Saardam, 
which  at  a  small  distance  se^ms  to 
be  a  city  of  windmills.  The  houses 
are  principally  built  ofwood,  cvcrj 
one  of  which  has  a  little  fcintastic 
baby- sort  of  garden.  Government 
has  discontinued  building  ships  of 
war  htTe,  which  used  to  be  a  source 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  townj 
however,  its  numerous  paper  and 
sn wing-mills  employ  a  vasr  number 
of  hands,  and  produce  great  opukncc 
to  the  place.  We  paid  our  bonnge 
to  the  wooden  oott.ige  where  Pelcr 
the  Great  resided  whtrn  he  caii^e  to 
this  place  to  learn  the  art  of  ship- 
building ;  it  is  very  small,  and  stan<ls 
in  a  garden,  and  is  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. The  women  in  North 
Holland  are  said  to  be  handsomer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coon- 
try.  As  I  was  very  desirous  of  com- 
mencing my  tour  on  the  Rhine,! 
was  giad  to  return  to  Amsterdam. 

"  The  climate  of  Holland  is  nioiit, 
but  far  from  being  unpleas;mt  or  un- 
wholesome, although  sometravclr 
lers  have  thought  proper -to  say  it 
con9i.sts  of  six  months  of  rain  and 
six  months  of  bad  weather.  The 
principal  divisions  of  the  countiyarc 
at  present  the  same  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  republic,  namely,  Holland, 
Overyssel,  ^  Zealand,  Fricsland» 
Utrecht,  Groningen,  Gucldctbod, 
and  Zutphen,  besides  the  Texel  and 
other  islands  ;  but  the  king  has  it  in 
contemplation,  it  is  said,  of  speedily 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  ten  de- 
partments. Holland  contains  113 
cities  or  large  towns,  1400  viWagWi 
and  nearly .  2,800,000  inhabitants. 
The  military  force  of  Hdfond 
^monnu  to  aboat  40^000  cavalry 
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mnd  infantry.  A  population  and  a 
force  which  cannot  bat  astoni&h  the 
reader,  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
ST^e,  soil,  and  position  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  r  intended  to  have  taken  the 
treckschuyt  to  Utrecht,  a$  the  river 
Amstel  is  all  the  way  lined  with  the 
niost  beautiflil  country-houses  and 
grounds  in  Holland ;  but  as  some 
friends  of  mine  in  Amsterdam  ob- 
ligingly proposed  accompanying  me, 
and  were  strongly  desirous  that  I 
should  see  Naarden,  Soestdyke,  and 
some  other  places  in  oar  way,  the 
boat  was  relinquished  for  the  car- 
riage. I  however  recommend  the 
traveller  not  to  omit  going  tq Utrecht 
by  water.  Excellent  carriages  aud 
herscs  are  always  to  be  procured  at 
a  large  livery-stable  keeper's  who 
resides  near  the  Utreckfsche  Poort, 
or  Utrecht  Gate,  in  Amsterdam, 
close  to  the  house  from  which  the 
Utrecht  treckschuyts  proceed:  for 
these  be  must  make  the  best  bar- 
gain he  can,  as  he  will  be  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  proprietor.  The 
inconvenience  and  imposition  arising 
from  travelling  in  Holland  are  fre- 
ciuently  severely  felt,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  regular  posting.  In 
Amsterdam  the  price  of  a  carriage 
ibr  the  day  is  fourteen  florins,  and 
for  this  the  coachman  provides  for 
himself  and  horses.  The  back  of 
onr  carriage  towards  the  horses, 
folded  into  two  divisions,  resting 
upon  the  fixed  seat,  so  that  when 
the  cushion  was  placed  upon  it,  the 
seat  was  only  a  little  raised ;  thus 
the  coach  became  either  close  or 
4Dpen  :  the  roof  was  fixed.  In  this 
▼ehicle,  with  a  pair  of  good  horses, 
we  set  oflf  for  Naarden,  a  clean, 
pretty  little  town,  and  more  skilfully 
and  strongly  fortified  than  any  other 
town  in  Holland  :  here  the  same 
tranquillity  reigns  as  in  most  of  the 
i)t)a«:  Putch  CQontry  towns.    From 


the  raraparts,  which  present  a  very 
agreeable  walk,  there  is  a  fine  view 
ot  the  Zoyder  Zee  on  the  northern 
side,  the  water  of  which  being  in 
many  places  very  shallow,  at  a  dis- 
tance resembled  moving  mounds  of 
sand.  Here,  and  throughout  the 
joi^raey,  our  coachman  gave  the 
preference  to  coffee,  of  which  the 
Dutch  are  remarkably  fond,  instead 
of  wine  or  spirits,  with  his  dinner. 
From  economy,  as  I  observed  at  this 
place  and  elsewhere,  the  middling 
people  keep  a  bit  of  sugar-candy  in 
their  mouths  when  they  drink  tea  or 
coffee,  instead  of  using  sugar  in  the 
way  we  do.  Our  host  regaled  us 
after  dinner  with  a  volunteer  desert 
of  some  very  delicious  pears,  which 
grew  in  very  great  profusion  in  hi» 
garden. 

"  From  this  place  to  Soestdyke, 
one  of  the  two  country  palaces  of 
the  khig  allowed  by  the  constitution, 
the  roads  are  very  sandy,  and  wc 
were  obliged  to  take  four  horses. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naarden 
the  country  is  covered  with  buck- 
wheat ;  which,  after  we  had  ad- 
vanced about  four  English  miles, 
b2gan  to  undulate,  and  present  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  The 
many  spires  and  chimnies  of  vil- 
lages peeping  above  the  trees  in  all 
directions,  the  small  divisions  of 
land,  the  neat  and  numerous  little 
farm-houses  which  abounded  on  all 
sides  of  us,  presented  a  picture  of 
industry  and  prosperity  seldom  seen 
in  any  other  country.  The  sound 
wisdom  displayed  by  the  Dutch  in 
preventing  the  overgrowth  and  con- 
solidation of  farms,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  observation  of  the  travel- 
ler, and  particularly  an  English  one. 
By  this  admirable  policy,  Holland  is 
enabled  to  maintain  its  comparative 
immense  population,  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  a  soil  far  from  being 
in  general  genial;  hence  it  is  but 
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little  burthened  'with  paupers,  and  town,  tricked  oat  in  ankward»  iim« 
hence  the  abundance  of  its  provi-  -  placed  fineiy,  with  a  goose  in  one 
•ion.  In  England,  on  the  coninry,  hand  and  a  parasol  in  the  other,  did 
the  farmers,  grown  opulent  by  avail-  not  the  poor  classes  of  society  be« 
xng  themselves  of  the  calamities  of  come  poorer,  and  the  humble  oiore 
unproductive  seasons,  and  conse-  humiliated,  by  the  cause  of  this 
quent  sc^ircity,  have  for  many  years  marvellous  metamorphosis  in  rural 
past  omitted  no  opportunity,  by  economy.  In  Holland,  I  was  weU 
grasping  at  every  purchase,  to  en-  informed,  there  is  not  a  farm  that 
large  their  estates  ;  and  hence  a  por-  exceeds  fifty  acres,  and  very  few  of 
tion  of  land  which,  if  separated  into  that  extent  There  the  economy 
small  allotments,  would  give  food,  observed  ip  and  about  the  "  pea- 
and  a  moderate  profit,  to  niany  fa-  sant^s  nest,**  is  truly  gratifying  ;  the 
mi  lies,  is  now  monopolized  by  one  ;  fsirmer,  his  wife,  and  a  numerous 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  farmers  progeny,  e^ibit  faces  of  health  and 
on  a  small  scale,  are  now  obliged  to  happiness ;  their  dwelling  is  re- 
toil  a^  labourers  in  the  fields  of  tlieir  markable  for  its  neatness  and  order 
employer,  at  wages  that  are  not  suf-  throughout ;  in  the  orchard  behind, 
ficient,  if  their  families  are  numer-  abounding  with  all  sorts  of  delicious 
ous,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  fruits,  the  pigs  and  sheep  fatten } 
their  applying  for  parochial  aid.  If  three  or  four  sleeky  cows  feed  in  a 
some  legislative  provision  could  be  luxuriant  adjoining  meadow ;  the 
effected  to  restrain  this  monstrous  corn  land  is  covered  with  tnrkie^ 
und  growing  evil,  by  that  ardent  and  fpwls,  and  the  ponds  with  ducks 
and  cordial  lover  of  his  country,  and  and  geese.  Such  is  the  pictiire  of  a 
particularly  of  the  lower  classes  of  Dutch  farm, 
society,  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  has  so  "  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
laudably  in  parliament  applied  his  tax  upon  land,  and  a  tax  upon  cattle 
enlightened  mind  to  ameliorate  the  |ier  head,  an  imposition  unknown  to 
condition  of  the  poor,  it  would  be  aoy  other  country,  the  expence  of 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
that  ever  received  the  fiat  of  the  dykes,  the  duty  on  salt,  and  a  variety 
British  senate.  I  do  not  repine  to  ofother  charges,  amounting  to  more 
see  the  farmers>  or  any  other  re-  than  fiAy  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
spectable  class  of  men,  receive  and  their  land,  the  beneficial  eflfects 
enjoy  the  honest  fruits  of  their  own  arising  firom  small  farms,  and  the 
enterprize  and  industry  :  I  could  see  simplicity,  diligence,  and  economj 
with  less  regret  all  those  decent  and  of  the  Dutch  fanner,  enable  him  to 
frugal  habits  of  the  farm  which  discharge  diose  expences,  and  bis 
once  characterised  the  yeomanry  of  rent,  with  punctuality,  and  with  the 
England  superseded  by  the  folly  surplus  of  his  profit  to  support  his 
and  fashion  of  the  gay  and  dissipated;  family  in  great  comfort.  To  these 
the  farmer  drinking  his  bottle  of  causes  alone  can  be  attributed  the 
port  instead  of  some  cheap  salubri-  astonishing  supplies  which  are  sent 
ous  ale  J  his  daughter,  no  longer  to  the.difierent  mark<il3.  North 
brought  up  in  the  dairy,  returning  Holland,  so  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
from  a  boarding-school,  to  mingle  supplies  Enkuysen,  upon  an  average, 
the  sounds  of  her  harp  with  Uie  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
lowing  of  cows,  or  reluctantly  go-  sand  pounds  weightof  that  valuable 
ing  to  the  market  of  the  adjoining  article  of  life^  and  Alkmaar  ^ith 
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three  hundred  thousand  per  werk. 
In  9  very  small  space  in  the  isle  of 
Amak,   within  about  two  English 
miles  of  Copenhagen,  no  less   than 
four  thousand  people,  descendants 
of  a  colony  firom  East  Friesland,  in- 
vited over  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark  to  supply  the  city  with 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  ahd  vegetables, 
are  enabled  to  live  and  flourish,  and 
continue  to  supply  that  city  with 
these  articles.     1  remember  being 
highly  delighted  with  seeing  their 
dwellings  and  little  luxuriant  gar- 
dens i  nor  did  I  ever  see  so  many 
persons  living  within  so  small  a  space, 
except  in  an  encampment.     An  ex- 
perienced English  agriculturist  who 
had]  visited  Holland,  informed  me 
that  he  thought  the  Dutch  farmers 
did  not  sufficiently  dress  their  land. 
The  vegetable  soil   is  in  general  so 
thin,  that  trees  in  pxposed  situations 
are  usually  topped,  to  prevent  their 
being  thrown  down  by  the  wind. 
in  that  part  of  Holland  which  I  am 
describing,  on  account  of  its  being 
well   sheltered,    there   is    a   large 
growth  of  wood.     Upon  leaving 
the  romantic   and  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque village  of  Baren,  we  en- 
tered the  royal  chace,  which  occu- 
pies a  vast  tract  of  ground  ^  in  this 
forest  the  trees  are  generally  poor 
and  thin,  but  I  saw  some  fine  beeches 
amongst  them.     On  the  borders  of 
this  chase  are  two  country  villas,  in 
the  shape  of  pagodas,  belonging  to 
a   private  gentleman,   the   novelty 
and  gaudy  colouring  of  which  serv- 
ed to  animate  the  sombre  appear- 
ance'of  the  forest  behind. 

*'  In  the  evening  wc  reached  the 
principal  inn  at  Soestdyke,  lying  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  avenue  in 
the  forest,  chiefly  tilled  with  young 
oaks,'  a  little  fatigued  with  the  te- 
dium produced  by  the  heavy  roads 
through  which  we  had  waded ;  how- 
ever^ after  some  refreshing  tea  taken 


under  the  trees,  near  the  house,  we 
proceeded  to  vi«w  the  palace,  for- 
merly a  favourite  sporting  chateau 
of  the  Orange  family.     A  tolerable 
plain  brick  house,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  composed  the  lodge,  and 
after  passing  through  a  large  court^ 
we  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps  tq 
the  principal  entrance  of  this  palace* 
if  palace  it  may  be  called,  for  a  resi- 
dence more  unworthy  of  a  prince  I 
have  never  seen.     The  only  part  of 
the  house  in  any  degree  deserving  of 
notice  was  tlie  hall,  the    sides  of 
which  were  decorated  with  the  em* 
blems  of  rural  recreation,  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  all  the  ap- 
paratus   of   hunting,  fishing,    and 
shooting,  tolerably  well    executed. 
The  rooms  were  principally  white-/ 
washed,  and  destitute  of  fiimiture' : 
the  windows  were  large,  and  the 
panes  of  glass  very  small,  fastened 
with  lead,  such  as  are  used  in  cot- 
tages ;  in  short,  the  whole  palace 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  coun-i 
try  mansion  in  England  of  the  date 
ot  Charles  tlie  First,  deserted  by  the 
family  to  whom  it  belonged^  and 
left  to  the  care  of  the  tenants  who 
rent  the  estate  to  which  it  belongs. 
Nothing  coald  be  more  dreary  and 
desolat43.    The  king  and  queen  par- 
took of  a  cold  collation  here  a  short 
time  before  I  visited  it,  provided  bv 
the  family  who  rented  the  place  of 
the  state,  and  occupied  it  when  we 
visited  it.     I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  royal  family  staid  only 
one  hour,  during  which  they  scarce* 
ly  ventured  out  of  a  large  naked 
room  at  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
called  die  grand  saloon  ;  one  of  the 
young  princes  gave  a  son  of  the  gen* 
deman,  who  occupied  the  premises, 
an  olegant  watch  set  round  with 
brilliants.     I  could  not  help  reflect- 
ing a  little  upon  the  disjgust  this 
visit  must  have  given  to  the  queen, 
who  had  just  arrived  from    Paris, 

and 
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and  from  all  the  voluptuous  and 
tasteful  magniticence  of  the  new 
imperial  court.  The  palace  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  half  tilled  with 
green  stagnant  water,  the  dulnes« 
of  which  was  only  relieved  by  the 
croaking  of  a  legion  of  undisturbed 
frogs.  The  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  abounded  with  hares,  are 
very  formally  disposed  into  dull,  un- 
fhaded,  geometrical  walks.  After 
supper  a  brilliant  moon  and  cloud- 
less night,  attracted  us  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  majestic  ave- 
nues of  beeches  1  ever  saw,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  palace;  as  we 
sat  upon  a  bench,  looking  through 
an  opening  upoA  the  bright  be- 
spangled heavens,  the  description  of 
our  divine  bard  stole  upon  my  mind : 


'    ■■    ■■  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright 

gold ! 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thoii 

behold'st, 
^t  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  singK, 

Mtrebant  of  TeMke,  Act  y.  Sc.  I, 

•'  In  this  wood  are  several  gen- 
teel country-houses,  many  of  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Orange  court. 
The  inn  herp  is  much  frequented, 
the  accommodations  of  which  are 
good,  by  the  people  of  Amsterdam, 
who  frequently  make  parties  to  it  j 
and  it  is  the  great  resort  of  those 
inarried  couples  fresh  trom  the  altar, 
until  the  honey-moon  is  in  her 
wane. 

"  In  the  mornrng  about  five 
fj'clock  we  set  off  for  Zeyst,  or 
Ziest,  and  passed  through  a  large 
tract  of  champagne  country,  inter- 
spersed with  short  brushwood,  the 
doll  monotony  of  which  was  at  last 
relieved  by  a  vast  pyratriid,  erected 
by  the  French  troops  who  were  c*i- 
c^miped  in  th^  immense  open  s|xico 
in  whieb  it  stands^  amounting  to 


30,000  men,  rnder  the  commaiKl 
of  General  Marmont.  On  the  four 
side*  are  the  following  inscriptions: 

Inscription  on  the  Grand  Front. 

''  This  pyramid  was  raised  to  tha 
flugtxst  Emperor  of  the  French,  Na- 
poleon the  First,  by  the  troops  en- 
camped in  the  pkin  of  Zeyst,  being 
a  part  of  the  French  and  fiataviaa 
arnay,  commanded  by  the  cam* 
mander-ii)-chief,  Marmont.** 

Inscription  on  the  Second  Front, 

Battles  gained  by  the  Emperor. 

"  The  battles  of  Montenotte,  dc 
Dego,  and  Millesimo,  of  Mondwi, 
the  passage  of  the  Po,  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  the  engagement  of  Berguetto, 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  the  bat- 
tles of  LonatOr  of  Castiglione,  of 
the  Brenta,  of  St.  Georges,  of  Ar- 
cola,  of  le  Favounte,  of  Chebreis, 
of  Sediman,  of  Montabor,  of  Aboa* 
kir,  of  Marengo. 

Wherever  he  fought  he  was  victo* 

rlous. 
Through  him  the  empire  of  France 

was  enlarged  by  one- third. 
He  filled  the  world  with  his  glory." 

Inscription  on  the  Third  Front, 

**  He  terminated  the  civil  war ; 
he  destroyed  all  cabals,  and  caused 
a  wise  liberty  to  succeed  to  anarchy  i 
he  re-established  religious  worship, 
he  restored  the  public  credit,  he  en- 
riched the  public  treasury,  he  re* 
paired  tlie  roads  and  constructed 
new  ones,  he  made  harbours  and 
canals,  he  caused  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences to  prosper,  he  aitieliorated  tha 
condition  of  the  soldiers — the  ge^ 
neral  peace  was  his  work." 

On  the  Fourth  Front. 

•"^  The  troops  encamped  in  tb* 

pbuna 
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plams  of  Zeyst,  making  part  of  the 
Fremrh  and  B:itavi:Hi  army,  com- 
manded by  the  general  in  chief  M:ir- 
monf,  and  under  liis  orders,  by  the 
generals  of  division.  Grouchy,  Bon- 
der, Vignollc,  the  Batavian  lieute- 
nant. General  Dumonceau,  the  ge- 
nerals of"  brigade,  8oyez,  &c.  (here 
follows  a  long  list  of  the  names  of 
the  other  officers,  too  tedious  to 
enumerate  j  also  a  very  long  list  of 
the  different  divisions  of  the  regi- 
ments towhioh  the  above  officers 
belonged),  hflve  erected  this  monu- 
ment to  the  glory  of  the  emperor  of 
tlie  French,  Napoleon  the  First,  at 
the  epoch  of  his  ascending  the 
throne,  and  as  a  token  of  admiration 
and  love,  generals,  officers,  and  sol" 
diers,  have  all  co-operated  with 
eqiial  ardoar ;  it  was  cf>mmenced 
the  24tk  Fructidor,  12  ann.,  and 
finished  in  thirty-two  days. 

"  The  whole  was  designed  by  the 
chief  of  the  battalion  of  engineers. 
The  total  height  of  this  stupendous 
monument  is  about  3^  metres,  or 
110  French  feet  j  that  of  the  obelisk, 
exclusive  of  the  socle,  is  about  13 
metres,  or  42  French  feet.  One 
end  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is 
48  metres,  or  I4S  feet.  From  the 
summit  of  the  obelisk  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country — 
Utrecht,  Amersfort,  Amsterdam, 
JIaarlem,  the  Hague,  Dordrecht, 
l^yden,  Gorcum,  Breda,  Arnheira, 
Niracguen,  Bois  le  Due,  Cleves, 
Zutphen,  Dewenter,  Swol,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  may 
be  distinctly  seen  on  a  tine  clear 
day. 

*'  Upon. this  spot  it  is  in  contemr 
plation  immediately  to  erect  a  new 
city,  the  building  of  which,  and  the 
.  cutting  of  a  canal  to  be  connected 
with  the  adjoining  navigation,  have 
already  commenced.  Zeyst  is  a 
very  handsome  town,  or  rather  an 
assemblage    of  country   houses^^  i^ 


abounds  with  agreeable  plantations 
and  pleasant  woods,  and  is  much 
frequented  in  the  summer  by  th« 
middling  classes  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants from  Amsterdnm,  who  sit 
under  the  trees  and  smoke  with  pro* 
found  gravity,  occasionally  looking 
at  those  who  pass,  without  feeling 
any  inclination  to  move  themselves 
— what  an  enviable  state  of  indif- 
ference to  all  tlie  bustle  and  broil  of 
this  world  !  upon  which  they  seeni 
to  gaze  as  if  they  were  sent  ?nto  it 
to  be  spectators  and  not  actors. 
Who,  upon  reflection  and  sober 
comparison,  would  not  prefer  this 
"even  ten  our*' to  the  peril  of  tlio 
chace  and  the  fever  of  dog-daj 
balls ! 

"  The  principal  hotel  here  is  upon 
a  noble  scale,  th^  politest  attention}* 
are  paid  to  strangers,  and  the  charges 
arc  far  from  being  extravagant.  The 
only  striking  object  of  curiosity  in 
the  town  is  a  very  spacious  buildingji 
formerly  belonging  to  Count  Zin- 
zendorfj^  and  now  to  a  fraternity  of 
ingenious  and  industrious  Germans, 
amounting  to  eighty  persons,  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  ra- 
tional and  liberal  society,  called  the 
Herrenhuthers,  or  Moravians.  This 
immense  house,  in  its  object,  though 
not  in  its  appearance,  resembles  our 
Exeter  'Change,  but  infinitely  more 
the  splendid  depot  of  goods  of  every 
descriptH)n,  kept  by  a  very  wealthy 
and  highly  respectable  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Hoy  at  Petersburgh. 
Upon  ringing  at  the  principal  en- 
trance, we  were  received  wi(h  po- 
liteness by  one  of  the  brotlierhood, 
in  the  dress  of  a  layman,  who  un- 
locked it  and  conducted  us  into  ten 
good  sized  rooms,  each  containing 
every  article  of  tliose  trades  most 
useful,  such  as  watchmakers,  silverr 
smiths,  saddlers,  milliners,  grocers^ 
&c.  Many  of  these  articles  are  ma- 
nufactured  by   the    bretiiren  who 

hav^ 
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hare  been  IntOred  in  England,  or 
bave  been  imported  from  our  coun- 
try. The  artiticers  work  upon  the 
basement  story,  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  no  sound  of  trade  is 
beard ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  monastery  pervades  the 
whole. 

'*  After  inspecting  the  different 
f hop-rooms,  it  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  the  traveller  to  make  interest  to 
9ee  the  other  part  of  the  premises, 
•hewn  only  upon  particular  applica- 
tion. The  refectory  is  a  largo  room, 
kept  with  great  cleanliness ;  and 
|he  meals  of  the  fraternity,  if  I  may 
lodge  by  so  much  of  the  dinner  as 
was  placed,  upon  the  table,  are  very 
far  from  partaking  of  the  simple 
fsire  ef  conventual  austerity.  A  ion 
vitant  would  have  risen  from  their 
table  without  a  muramr.  In  this 
loom  were  several  music- stands^ 
used  every  other  evening  at  a  con- 
cert; the  vocal  and  instrumental 
mnsic  of  which  is  supplied  by  cer« 
lain  members  of  the  brotherhood, 
who  I  was  told  excelled   in  that 


elegant  accomplishment.  In  tbe 
chapel,  which  was  remarkably  neat, 
there  was  anrorgan,^and  on  the  wall 
was  a  very  energetic  address  from 
one  of  (he  society  upon  his  retiring 
from  it,  handsomely  framed  and 
glazed.  The  dormitory  upon  tbe 
top  of  the  house  partook  of  the  same 
spirit  of  cleanluiess  and  order.  Ne- 
ver was  any  sectarian  associatioo 
formed  upon  more  liberal  and  com- 
fortable principles.  In  short,  it  i$ 
a.societv  of  amiable,  industrious,  aod 
agreeable  men,  who  form  a  coali- 
tion of  ipgenuity  and  diligence  for 
tlieir  support,,  and  benevolently  re- 
mit the  surplus  of  their  iocooir, 
after  defraying  their  own  expences, 
to  tlieir  brethren  established  io  the 
East  and  West  Indies,,  and  odier 
parts  of  the  world.  They  many 
whenever  they  please  ;  bat  those 
who  tasite  of  this  blissful  state  are  tiot 
permitted  to  have  the  chambers  in 
tlie  bouse,  although  they  may  coo- 
tribute  their  labours,  and  receive 
their  quota  of  subsistence  from  it. 


Fhesent  State  op  Coblrntz  anu  Euhenbreitstein. 

*  •  •  •  ' 

(From  the  Same.) 


f  A  LMpST  all  the  immense 
/\.  mass  of  mountains  whiih 
extend  from  Bonn  to  AiKlcrnadi, 
is  €omp<Jsed  of  the  basalt  and  slate  ; 
the  former  has  a  more  artifi(  ial  ap- 
pearance than  almost  any  oihcr  mi- 
neral production.  In  no  form  can 
it  puzzle  the  philosopher  more  ilrm 
at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  assumes  a  columnar 
shape,  which  has  ever)-  appearance 
of  having  been  chisselcd  by  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  mason,  and  of  hav- 
ing   been    regular  granite  cooling 


after  fusion,  and  formed  info  ifgo- 
Inr  masses  by  crystallization.  In 
the  siT:nll  cavities  of  these  mouofains 
the  martins  and  swallows  find  le- 
fugc,  and  in  a  comfortable  state  of 
torpidity  pass  tlirough  the  cold  aud 
rheerles?*  weather  of  winter.  The 
children  of  the  peasantry  amuse 
themselves  in  -discovering  their  re- 
treats, at  an  apparent  exposure  of 
their  own  lives. 

"In  an  amphitheatre  of  ^'sst 
dusky  l>asait  mountains,  tlie  sombre 
gatcij  towers  and  pinnacles  of  An- 
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defnach'  appeared  ;  in  conset^uence 
of  the  river  msjcing  a  long  sweep, 
I  landed  with  an  inteniioti  ot  re* 
joining  the  boat  at  a  vill.ii;e  named 
by  the  skipper  j  a  more  solemn 
^eoe  of  gloom  and  grandeur,  I 
never  contemplated ;  tlie  rains  of 
this  town  towards  Coblentz  are  of 
greac  antiquity.  Tlie  inhabitants  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  the  remains  of  the 
emperor  Valentine  are  deposited  in 
cue  of  their  churches,  and  that 
Julius  Caesar  when  be  so  victoriously 
fought  against  the  Suabians,  passed 
over  the  Rhine  at  this  spot,  where 
DrusuSy  the  general  of  Augustus, 
built  one  of  those  fifty  castles  which 
are  erected  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Rhine :  but  the  French,  wIk>  nar- 
rowly investigated  every  part  of  tiie 
river  which  tlieir  rictorious  arms 
enabled  them  to  visit,  with  great 
acuteness,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  history,  believe  that  this  cele- 
brated landing  was  eti'ecled  n  little 
higher  up  the  river,  a  short  distance 
from  Engers,  at  a  place  cailod  the 
White  Tower  (der  Weisse  Thurm), 
the  venerable  front  of  which  I  saw- 
as  I  afterwards  advanced  o?i  our 
lisrht,  in  the  centre  of  a  sudden  re- 
cess  of  the  river,  where  it  hns  the 
appearance  of  having  served  tlie 
united  purposes  of  a  castle  and  a 
watch-tower ;  at  its  base  is  a  con- 
siderable village,  which  formerly 
belonged  t6  the  elector  of  Treves  : 
this  situation  is  irom  a  combination 
of  local  advantages,  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  completion  of  such 
a  passage,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion,  a  great  number  of  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  there. 
Geneml  Hoche,  at  the  head  of  an 
inaraense  army,  aided  by  the  obscu- 
rity of  tlie  nighr,  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  this  place  in  f/pr*  and  astonished 
the  imperial  troops  the  next  morn- 
ing by  their  presence. 

'^  lliis  was  the  last  exploit  of  that 


general.  Near  tliis  tower  there  an© 
deposited  his  remains,  over  which  a 
mausoh'um  has  been  erected.  This 
young  commander  died  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  heart  at  Wetzlar, 
His  funeral  was  conducted  with 
uncommon  military  pomp.  Tlte 
procession  moved  from  the  plaoe 
where  he  died,  across  the  Rhine  to 
the  While  Tower,  amidst  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  which  were  fired 
every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

**  The  trade  of  the  Rhine  is  hert 
very  flourishing,  for  exclusive  of  the 
neighbouring  vineyards  which  pro- 
duce fine  wines,  and  the  basalts  of 
the  adjoining  mountains  used  lor 
building  and  paving,  this  city  de- 
rives considerable  wealth  from  ^i^ 
lapis  tophaceus  or  tuf  stone,  th« 
harder  sort  of  which  form  excellent 
mill-stones ;  vast  quantities  are 
shipped  for  Holland,  to  construct  or 
repair  its  dykes  with,  and  tiie  more 
friable  is  usf-d  tor  building,  whilst 
its  powder  mixed  with  lime  forms 
the  hardest  and  most  durable  ce- 
ment. I  saw  the  cabins  of  several 
treckschuyts  in  Iloiiand  covered 
with  it,  which  were  perfectly  im- 
pervious to  the  rain :  the  Ger- 
mans also  use  it  to  floor  their  houses 
with.  This  stone  is  considered  to 
be  a  species  of  the  pumice-stone,  or 
imperlect  lava,  and  of  volcanic  pro- 
duction. 

**  On  the  banks  leading  to  thi« 
city,  I  saw  part  of  one  of  those 
amazing  floats  of  timber  which  are 
tbrmed  of  lessci*  oiies,  conveyed  to 
this  city  from  the  forests  adjoining 
the  Rhint',  the  Moselle,  the  Maine, 
&c.  ;  these  floats  are  attached  to 
each  other,  and  form  a  platform  ge- 
nerally of  the  enormous  dmiensioas 
of  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  'breadth, 
upon  which  a  little  village  contain- 
ing about  eighty  wooden  houses  is 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
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tbose  who  are  viterested  in,  and  under  his  admtnistratioD  *'ti  tiiidt 
asMni  in  navigating  this  stupendous  ag  five  in  a  bed  ;*'  besides  stxTicars 
raft,  frequently  amounting  to  seven  belonging  to  a  lai]ge  parish  choith, 
and  eight  hundred  persons,  men,  there  were  ik>  less  than  five  croud- 
women,  and  children  j  besides  these  ed  convents,  and  the  pop^ulation  did 
bnildings,  there  are  stalls  for  cattle>  not  exceed  four  tboUB^cd  sovds :  tlie 
slaughtering  houses,  and  magazines  convents  are  now  converted  into 
for  provisions :  the  float  is  prevent-  garrisons  for  French  soldiers,  and 
ed  ironi  striking  against  the  shores,  storehouses  for  tradesmen.  After 
where  the  turnings  are  abrupt,  by  viewing  the  city,  I  set  off  on  the 
the  application  of  thirty  or  forty  an-  road  to  Coblentz^  with  a  view  of 
chors,  which  with  the  necessary  ca-  meeting  the  boat  at  the  place  ap- 
bles  are  conveyed  in  fourteen  or  pointed,  and  after  walking  about 
£fteen  boats  which  precede  it,  and  two  miles,  1  lost  all  traces  of  tk 
its  course  is  safely  directed  by  Ger-  river;  however,  observing  aboot 
man  and  Dutch  pilots,  who  are  three  parts  of  a  mile  the  tops  of  a 
hired  for  the  purpose.  long  semicircular  line  of  poplars,  I 

"  After  great  rains  when  the  cur-  concluded  the  river  flowed  by  them, 

rent  is  rapid,  the  whole  is  entrusted  and  I  accordingly  endeavoured  to 

to  its  propel  ling  force,  otherwise  se-  penetrate  to  the   bank    through  a 

veral  hundred  persons  are  employed  large  willow  wood,  in  which  1  sooq 

in  rowing,  who  move  tiieir  oars  at  a  lost  myself.     At  last,  however,  i 

given  word  of  command.  The  whole  succeeded  in  forcing  a  way  into  a 

of  these  wonderful  moving  masses  little  footpath,  in  pursuing  wbicfa  I 

is  under  the  entire  direction  of  a  suddenly  came  upon  a  FrenchmaD, 

governor   and  superintendent,  and  poorly  cloathed  in  green,  with  a  bock 

several  officers  under  him.     Some-  in  his   hand^    he  courteously  a<l- 

ttmes  they  are  months  in  perform-  dressed  me,  remarked  that  I  looked 

ing  their  voyage,  in  consequence  of  rather  warm,  and  con  lucted  me  to 

the  water  being  low,  in  which  case  a  recess  in  the  wood,  close  to  dr 

they  are  obliged  to  wait  till  the  ri-  water,  where  there  was  a  bed  tf 

ver  is  swelled  by  the  rains;     In  this  straw  and  a  gun ;  at  first  I  regarded 

manner  they  float  from  the  high  to  him  as  a  robber,  but  he  soon  gave 

the  low  countries,  and  upon  tlielr  me  to  understand  that  he  was  aU 

arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,  in  a  vast  chain,  composed  of  fonf 

the  whole  is  broken  up,  and  flnds  a  thousand  soldiers,  placed  in  this  sort 

ready    market.     About   twelve  of  of  ambuscade  at  the  distaiKe  of  a 

them   annually  arrive  at  Dort,   in  gun-shot  from  each  other,  by  tbe 

Holland,  in  the  months  of  July  and  orders  of  the  government  of  Franofi 

August,  where  these  German  tim-  to  guard  the  &ft  bank  of  the  Rhine 

ber-merchants  have  converted  their  from  smugglers  -,  and  that  to  pre- 

floats  into  good  Dutch  ducats,'  re-  vent  contraband  practices,  do  boM 

turn  to  their  own  country  with  their  is  sufiered  to  pass  either  up  or  dovn 

families,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  the  river  after  sunset,  without  be- 

their  labour  and  enterprise.  ing  fired  upon  ;  and  that  they  ^ 

"  The  clergy  and  monks  in  An-  always  cloathed  in  a  sombre  dress, 
dernach  used  to  be,  to  use  a  good-  to  prevent  observation,  and  are  coo- 
humoured  homely  expression  of  a  cealed  in  this  manner  wherefer  tbe 
late  illustrious  statesman,  upon  an  sides  of  the  river  will  admit  of  it. 
application  made  to  hiai  for  a  place  Upon  my  informing  him  that  I  bad 
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lost  my  tray  and  my  boat,  he  po- 
litely assured  me  that  it  had  not  yet 
ascended  the  river,  ^nd  hailed  a 
little  punt  passing  by,  which  enabled 
me  to  regain  tne  vessel,  then  very 
fortunately  just  approaching.  Not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the 
French  police,  the  rafts  I  have  de- 
scribed carry  on  a  considerable  con- 
traband trade  in  the  Rhine  wines 
and  Seltzer  water. 

"  Opposite    to  the  spot   where 
this  occurrence  took   place,   at  the 
bottom  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  the  de- 
lightful town  and  palace  of  Neu- 
wied,  built  of  white  stone,  at  one 
end  of  the  line  of  poplars  which  I 
Lave    mentioned,    and    almost  the 
only  town  I  Saw  without  walls  or 
any  sort  of  fortification  on  the  Rhine. 
Nothing  could   exceed  the  air  of 
happiness     and    prosperity    which 
seemed  to  reign  in  this   delectable 
little  capital,  which  looked  perfectly 
fresh  and  new,  the  prince  of  which 
receives,  because  he  deserves,   tlie 
affections    of   his  subjects;    every 
one  on  board,  with  great  vivacity, 
spoke  of  the  toleration,  the  liberal 
extension  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  foreigners,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  its  ruler.     The  place  is  en- 
riched by  several  flourisliing  iron 
works,  steel,  paper,  and  cotton  ma- 
nufactures (the  latter,  tlie  first  in- 
troduced into  Germany),  printing, 
watch,  and  ingenious  cabinet -mak- 
ing.    Before  the  last  war,  in   the 
forges  and  founderies,  and  difi^erent 
fabrics,  not  less  than  four  thousand 
persons  were  employed,  and  their 
circulation  at  a  fair  has  been  known 
to  amount  to  forty  or  i^fiy  thousand 
^orins.      There    is    an    establish- 
inent  of  Moravian   brethren   here 
more  numerous  than  that  at  2^yst. 
The  last  and  the  present  wars  have 
of  course  considerably  reduced  the 
n limber  of   workmen,    by  forcing 
XM2ii)y  oCthem  into  the  army;  but. 


notwithstanding,  there  is  no  town 
on  the  Rhine  in  a  more  enviable 
condition,  for  every  thing  which  can 
impart  content  and  felicity  to  man. 
It  was  a  cupous  and  highly  inter- 
esting circumstance  to  see  in  Neu- 
wied  and  Andernach,  almost  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  the  most  modern 
and  the  most  ancient  city  on  the 
Rhine.  The  price  of  freight  upoa 
the  Rhine  is  ratlier  high  :  before  the 
French  united  together  so  many 
petty  sovereignties  it  was  much 
higher,  owing  to  tlie  number  of  toll* 
which  were  paid  to  each  j  previous 
to  that  event  there  were  no  less  than 
twelve  tolls  to  discharge  between 
Cologne  and  Amsterdam. 
%  •'  We  had  a  very  good  table  d'hote 
on  board,  at  a  moderate  price, 
abundance  of  Rhine  crabs,  excellent 
grapes,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits, 
which,  as  well  as  the  most  delicious 
bread  I  ever  tasted,  we  purchased  aC 
the  different  towns  where  we  stop- 
ped. I  had  the  comfort  of  being 
attended  by  an  intelligent,  animated 
fellow,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  immortal  Nelson  on  board  of 
one  of  the  ships  which  he  command- 
ed, and  afterwards  with,  the  English 
army  in  Egypt,  who  offered  his  ser- 
vices on  board  the  boat  at  a  v^j 
reasonable  rate.  The  richness,  no- 
velty, and  majesty  of  the  scenery, 
kept  me  constantlv  on  the  roof  of 
the  cabin,  from  the  early  hour  of 
starting  till  the  hour  of  nine  at  night, 
when,  for  the  reason  stated,  we  al- 
ways stopped  at  some  town  or  vil- 
lage till  morning.  In  these  stop- 
pages we  entirely  depended  upon 
the  variable  velocity  of  the  current, 
not  to  say  a  word  of  the  caprice  of 
our  skipper,  or  th^  influence  which 
the  residence  of  any  particular  fa- 
vourite or  friend  might  have  upoa 
him ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  we  arrived  at  places  to  sup 
and  sleep  where  we  wete  not  ex- 
pected. 
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pected,  and  of  course  our  paticMice 
was  put  to  a  little,  but  never  a  con- 
siderable trial.  Within  three  or 
four  miles  ofCoblentz,  on  our  right 
in  ascending  the  river,  we  passed  a 
pyramidical  mausoleum,  erected  to 
the  memor)'  of  the  French  general 
Marceau,  who  distinguished  him* 
self  at  the  battle  of  Mons  and  Sa- 
venai,  and  died  of  the  wounds  which 
he  received  at  the  battle  of  Alten- 
kirchen  in  1796. 

*'  At  Bendorf,  a  romantic  village 
on  our  left,  upon  a  branch  of  the 
river,  a  terrible  battle  was  fought 
between  tlie  French  army,  com- 
inanded  by  General  Hoche,  and 
the  Austrians,  after  the  former  had 
effected  the  passage  I  have  before 
mentioned,  from  the  white  tower, 
which,  after  a  tremendous  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  terminated  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  imperial  troops.  In 
this  battle  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  prowess  and  enthusiasm  occurred, 
which  is  said  to  have  decided  the 
fete  of  the  day ;  the  French  had  fre- 
quently attacked  an  Austrian  re- 
doubt, the  possession  of  which  was 
of  great  consequence  to  them,  and 
bad  as  often  bt*en  repulsed  witli 
great  carnage  ;  at  last  a  French  ge- 
nef&l  rode  up  to  the  grenadiers  com- 
manded by  captain  Gros,  and  ex- 
claimed, •  Soldiers,  swear  to  me 
that  ybu  will  make  yourselves  mas- 
ters of  that  redoubt.'  '  We  swear,' 
replied  Gros,  holding  up  bis  hand, 
and  his  soldiers  doing  the  same  : 
they  returned  to  the  attack  with  re- 
doubled fprv,  and  the  havoc  became 
dreadful :  the  French  troops  were 
upon  the  point  of  again  giving  way, 
when  their  leader  had  his  right  arm 
crushed  by  a  grape  shot,  upon  which, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  he  grasped 
hts  sabre  with  his  left  hand,  rallied 
his  men,  and  carried  the  redoubt. 
As  we  turned  a  considerable  mean- 
der of  the  river  by  Neuendoril^  one 


of  the  grandest  spectacles  1  almost 
ever  contemplated  opened  upon  me: 
the  migUty  rock  of  Elhrenbreitste'ui, 
formerly  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Rhine,  with  its  dismantled  batteries 
and  ruined  castles,  rose  with  awful 
and    unexampled ,  majesty    on  the 
south  i  at  ifs   bas^  was  the  palace 
formerly  belonging  to  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  tlie  town  bearing  the 
name  of  this  wondefful  fortificatioD ; 
and  immediately  opposite  to  it,  as 
we    advanced  a  litUe  further,  the 
beautiful  city  of  Coblentz  appeared. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  our  horse,  oa  accooat 
of  the    Moselle,   which   discharges 
itself  into  (he  Rhrine  at  this  place, 
the  mouth  of  which  we  crossed  by 
the    assistance    of   our     boatmens 
poles.     Over  this  river   there  is  a 
handsome  stone    bridge    of    many 
arches,   and  formerly    there   wast 
bridge  of  boats  firom  this  city  to 
Ehrenbreitstein,    which    has    been 
most  judiciously  removed,  and  soc- 
ceeded  by  one  of  the  flying  bridges 
before  described,  by  which  a  more 
convenient  communication    is  kept 
completely  o|)en,  and  the  navigack>a 
is  not  impieded.    Coblentz  is  a  very 
ancient  city  >  it  was  the   seat  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  of  the  kings 
of  the  Franks,  and  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishops  and  elec- 
tors of  Treves,  who,  in  ancient  times 
of  broil  and   peril,  resided  in  the 
castle  which    crowns  the  majestic 
rock  opposite  to  the  city.     Befors 
the  French  revolution  there  were 
three  parish  churches,  two  colleges, 
a  church  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
four  convents  of  monks,  dominicans 
Carmelites,    fraociscans,  and  capu- 
chins, and  three  nunneries.     At  that 
period  tlie  population  of  the  iniu- 
bitants,  of  the  garrison,  and  the  xdk 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  was  calculated  at 
13,000  souls;  at  present  it  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  nine  thousanJ. 
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The  city  has  many  good  and  some 
handsoinj  buildings,  and  is  further 
recommended  by  its  supplies  of  ex- 
cellent mines,  pit-coal,  wood,  and 
lime.  Its  best  square  is  the  Cle- 
nienstadt  >  there  are  several  hand- 
some hotels,  of  which  the  ancient 
hotel,  the  vast  rock  whicl\  formerly 
protected  it,  and  the  antiquity  of  it) 
buildings,  cast  a  gloomy  grandeur 
over  the  whole  place^  which  never 
exhibited  so  much  gaiety  as  in  the 
winter  of  1791,  when  the  French 
princes  and  their  followers  wcr^ 
nobly  entertained  and  protected 
liere  by  the  elector,  before  they 
niarched  to  Champagne,  to  expe- 
rience those  disasters  which  finally 
confirmed  the  overthrow  of  their 
devoted  house. 
i  **  Coblentz  derives  its  name  by 
noc'a  little  meauder  of  etymology, 
irom  the  confluence  of  the  Bhine 
and  the  Moselle  at  its  base.  A.uso- 
uius,  one  of  the  itiost  celebrated  of 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, wrotii  five  hundred  verses  in 
commemoration  of  tliis  river,  which, 
compared  with  the  mnj^^ty  of  the 
river  into  which  it  rolls  and  is  lost, 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  such  an  honor ; 
the  view  from  its  banki  is  also  in  an 
equal  degree  of  comparative  inferio- 
rity, and  by  the  unceasing  agitation 
of  its  confluence,  it  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  alarmed  the  tender 
nerves  of  the  river-fish,  of  which^e 
inhabitants  of  this  city  are  not  so 
well  supplied  as  the  neighbouring 
towns. 

**  One  of  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  this  place  is  tlie  new  palace^ 
built  to  tlie  south  of  the  city»  close 
to  the  Hhine,  by.  that  splendid  and 
amiable  prince,  tlie  elector  Clement 
Vencelas ;  it  is  of  brick  stuccoed,  to 
resemble  stone,  has  a  noble  Ionic 
portico,  and  inckiding  its  wings,  ex- 
lell'dspne  hundred  and  eighty  yards. 
A  further  description  of  its  exterior. 


9s  I  have  maife  a  drawing  of  it>  and 
moreover  as  it  is  now  conv^ted  jntp 
an  hospital,  were  useless.  Its  grand 
stair-case,  its  apartments  consisting 
of  a  chapel,  an  audience-hall,  cofih 
cert-room,  library,  cabinet,  dining* 
room,  besides  an  immense  number 
pf  other  rooms,  excited  the  admi^ 
ration  of  every  visitor,  by  their  mag-* 
nitude,  raagniflcence,  or  elegan<:e. 
Its  furniture,  its  mantle-pieces,  iu 
tapestry,  and  inlaid  floors,  all  cor-^ 
responded  in  taste  and  splendour 
with  the  rest  of  the  building  -,  now 
not  a  vestige  of  its  coiisequence  or 
original  destination  repiains,  l^ut 
what  its  walls  display.  Most  of  <^hf^ 
windows  are  broken,  stuffed  with 
hay,  or  fiirther  disflgurQd  by  havi^ 
linen  hanging  out  to  dry  from  theoa^ 
the  area  before  the  grand  fropt; 
which  was  formed  into  an  elegant 
promenade,  is  now  broken,  and  itf 
gracefid  plantation  totally  destroyed. 
A  little  way  further  to  the  south- 
ward, on  the  opposite  side,  under 
the  impending  rocks  of  Eiurenbrei^j^ 
stein,  is  the  old  palace,  a  sombre  ' 
building,  which  the  elector  Clement 
quitted  almost  entirely  on  accomit 
of  its  gloom,  and  the  humidity  of  it> 
situation. 

"  The  elector  of  Treves  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  French  against 
him  very  early  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, by  encouraging  the  expa- 
triated French  princes  to  reside  and 
hold  their  counter-revolutionary 
councils  at  Coblentz.  InSoptem« 
ber,  17C]4,  generalJourdan,  with  his 
accustomed  energy,  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  retreat  to  Hefve,  and 
afterwards  to  Aixla  Chapelle,  when, 
supported  by  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  the  French  attacked  all  the 
enemy's  posts  from  Ruremonde  to 
Juliers  :  at  this  eventful  period,  ge.- 
neral  Clairfayt  having  occupied  a 
strong  position  upoh  the  Roer,  r^- 
siftted  the  French  for  some  time» 
O  but 
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tmt  their  ardor  and  numbers  at 
length  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
retire  iitto  GermBny,  leaving  behind 
them  teil  thousand  of  their  comrades^ 
killed  or  taken  ^prisoners,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  fl  detachment  of  the 
French  army,  under  the  command 
of  general  Morean,  entered  Cob- 
•lentz  as  victorH,  Cologne  being  al- 
^ady  in  their  possession,  and  Mainz, 
or  JVfayonce,  the  only  city, in  the 
possession  of  the  allicii  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

•*  I  was  informed  by  some  French 
officers  who  were  in  the  boat  with 
mh,  that  die  society  in  Coblentz 
ivaS  very  elegant  5  tliat  a  number  of 
fiMnilieij  lived  in  splendour;  and 
abo,  that  Buonaparte  bad  continued 
with  some  oKxiifications  the  col- 
leges, and  most  of  the  public  insti- 
tutionsy  wiiich  the  electors  of  Treves 
had  at  various  times  esfablished  in 
that  city.  The  va!>t  and  celebrated 
monastery,  called  in  German  Kar- 
tbaus,  or  Ln  Chartreuse,  situated 
on  a  high  mountain,  in  the  neigh* 
boiu'hood  to  the  west  of  Cobleiuz, 
from  which  die'  a>u  nines  of  Treves, 
Mayeuce,  Cologne,  Darmstadt,  d*  An- 
^  spach,  and  Wied,  may  be  seen,  is 
*  converted  into  an  observatory,  and  a 
place  of  very  agreeable  recreation. 

*'  Upon  my  return,  in  descending 
die  Rhine,  1  had  an  opportunity  of 
more  closely  seeing  Khrenbreitstein, 
which  I  was  enable^  to  do  from  the 
following  circumstance  :  the  Rhine 
schuyt  was  uncommonly  crowded, 
and  late  in  tlie  evening  we  arrived 
at  a  hamlet  on  tlie  right  bank  of 
the  river  to  sleep :  the  house  in 
which  we  were  to  pass  the  night 
was  not  able  to  furnish  beds  more 
than  barely  sufficient' for  the  ladies 
on  board,  which  at  once  determined 
a  French  officer,  one  of  the  party, 
who  liad  not  placed  his  b.ejd  upon 
a  pillow  for  tliree  preceding  nights^ 


and  who  was  a  wretched  invalid 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  a  de- 
cline, to  httnt  amongst  the  cottagers 
for  a  fidler,    to   whose    miserable 
sounds  this  eprtome  of  his  nation, 
with  several  other  officers  and  jjetty 
German  merchants,  dancei)  till  the 
dawn  of  day,  pcmr  passer  le  fenw, 
and  the  boat  was  ready  to  proceed. 
Having  found  by  moon>light  a  nool 
in  a  peasant*s  nest,  in  the  most  ro* 
mantic  situation  uader  heaven,  1  by 
down,  and  never  awoke  till  an  boor 
after'  the  boat  had  departed,  in  whick 
dilemma  I   was  obliged   to  hire  a 
punt  with  two  paddles,  aixi  by  the 
assistance  of  a  couple  of  sturdy  pea<^ 
sants    overtook    the    passage-boat, 
which  layofFCoblentz,duriiJgwbicb 
I  visited   Ehrenbreitstein.      At  its 
base  there  is  a  pretty  town  and  aa 
excellent    hotel;    opposite    to  die 
palace  is  a  walk  of  limes,  dose  to 
which  was  moored  the  electoral  ^.te 
yacht,  or  barge,  in  shape  and  siie 
resettibUng  our  Lord  Mayor's,  bat 
not  quite  so  gaudy.     The  ascent  to 
this  stupendous  rock,  which  is  eigfit 
hundred  feet  in  a  perpendicular  lioe 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  is  bj  1 
very   niurow,   steep,  and    wind^ 
path  :  the  noble  foni6cations  00  its 
sides,  and  the  caitles,  arsenals,  bar* 
racks,  and  batteries  upon   its  sum* 
mit,  from  whence  the  eye  can  be- 
hold the  mountains  of  Lorraine,  tli€ 
meanders  of  the    Rhitie,  and   the 
countries  through  which  it  flows  to 
a  vast  distance,  and  from  which  the 
beholder  might    almost    think   be 
could  step  into  the  <^uds,  are  2II 
roofless  and  dismantled.     The  cit»» 
del  was  erected  by  the  order  of  the 
PriiKe  Bishop  Herman  Hillinos,  m 
the  12th  century,  upon  the  niins  J 
an  ancient  Roman  building. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  square,  ri 
parade  tspon  the  top,  was  ibnnerir 
mounted  the  celebrated  cannon,  cil* 
led  '  the  Griffon^'  as  well  koowo  » 
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the  Germans  at  that  called  '  Queoo 
Anoe's  pocket-piece'  is  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  former  merits  the  na- 
tional pride  which  it  has  .excited. 
It  was  cast  at  Frankfort  bv  tlie  order 
of  the  elector,  Richard  Greifeiiklau, 
weighing  thirty  thousand  pounds^ 
and  was  capable  of  projecting  a  ball 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
16  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Close 
to  the  touch-hole  there  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  '  Vogel  Greif 
heis  ichj  meinem  gnadigen  herrn  von 
Trier  dien  ich,  wo  er  mich  heist 
gewaaten,  da  will  ich  Thoren  und 
maiiren  Zerspalten/  Simon  gos  mich, 
lo2S.'  In  English— '  Griifon  is 
my  name,  I  serve  my  gracious  mas- 
ter of  Treves,  I  shatter  gates  and 
walls,  whenever  he  commands  me 
to  exert  my  force.  Simon  cast  me, 
1538.'  This  rock  ^  was  supplied 
with  water  from  a  well  280  feet 
deep,  which  occupied  three  years  in 
digging,  in  the  year  148 J,  and  has 
a  subterranean  communication  witli 
Coblentz,  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
the  fortress  was  justly  deemed,  when 
properly  garrisoned,  impregnable. 
In  the  time  of  the  Swedish  war,  the 
attacks  of  eighty  tliousand  French 
troops  on  the  southern  side  of  it, 
and  of  forty  thousand  on  the  north- 
ern, could  make  no  impression  upon 
\t }  however,  still  maintaining  its 
invulnerable  character,  it  was  des- 
tined to  bend  to  a  foe,  before  which 
all  local  advantage  is  useless,  and  all 
enterprise  unavailing  t  aftesr  bravely 
sustaining  a  blockade  for  a  whole 
war,  by  the  troops  of  the  French 
republic,  the^garrispn  having  endur- 
<^d  with  the  giieatest  fortitude  aU 
ii:o9t  every  description  of  privation 
and  misery,  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der to  famine, '  and  capitulated  on 
the  28th  January,  1/99;  SMU  after 
which  the  French  covered  this 
xnighty  rock  witii  the  ruins  of  those 
wonderful   fbrtiiications,  which  had 


empk^ed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  en« 
glneer  to  complete,  and- which,  but 
for  the  want  of  food>  would  have 
defied  the  force  of  her  assailing 
enemy  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
tlial,  or  valley  below,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  ro- 
mantic beauty.^ 

''Soon  after  our  departure  from 
Coblentz,  we  passed  the  island  of 
Obewerth  ;  and  a  little  further  on, 
on  our  left,  the  disemboguement  of 
the  river  Labn,  which  flows  between 
two  ancient  and  picturesque  towns, 
called  the  Upper  and  I^wer  Lahn^ 
steins,  where  the  line  forms  a  consi- 
derable curve,  and  expands  into  the 
resemblance  of  a  placid  lake,  adorn- 
ed with  two  vast  mountains,  one> 
crowned  with  a  hoary  watch  tower^ 
and  the  base  of  the  other  half  en- 
circled by  a^  village,  and  the  whole 
adorned  by  the  captivating  combina- 
tions of  forest  scenery,  rich  mea-r 
dowfi^  and  hanging  vineyards  and 
orchards,  amidst  which,  half  em- 
bosomed in  their  foliage,  the  pea- 
sant's peaceful  dweUing  every  now 
and  then  gladdened  the  eye.  Thie 
lovely  view  was  soon  exchanged  for 
one  of  gloomy  magnificence ;  be- 
fore we  reached  Boppart,  we  en- 
tered a  melancholy  defile  of  barren 
and  rugged  rocks,  lising  perpendi« 
cularly  from  the  river  to  an  immense 
height  and  throwing  a  shade  and 
horror  over  the  whole  scene  ;  here 
all  was  silent,  and  no  traces  of  man 
were  to  be  found  but  in  a  few  dis- 
persed fishermen's  huts,  and  cruci- 
fixes. Fear  and  superstition, '  wbenr 
the  day  has  gone  down,  and.the  stars 
are  few,',  have  long  filled  every  cave 
with  banditti,  and  every  solitary  re- . 
cess  with  apparitions. 

*'  In  the  course  of  my  passage  I 

-frequently,    when   the    boat   came 

'Very  near  the  land,  spnmg  on  shore 

with  two  or  three  other  passengers^ 

and   varied  jthe    scene  by  walking. 

02    m  along- 
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alooe  tiie  hanks  lor d mile  <TMro, 
jhmI  darixig  tbete  excitrsioiM  2  ad  fre- 
tf|C«idy;aa  oppominitT  of  ;^<  miring 
die  astonwbing  ^activity  and  genius 
of  the  French,  who  tuve>  $itue  th?f 
hecatnc  masters  of  the  left  hank  of 
thenbitie»  nearly  finished  cute  of 
tbeBDest  roads  in  ihe  woi-1<l»  ex* 
tani]io|r  from  Mayence  to  CokiTiiey 
in  the  course  uf  which  Hiey  hnve 
cut  through  many  rocks  in)|M*ndhig 
over  tie  river,  and  tritunphed  m'er 
aome  of  the  most  fcrmldMe  oh<>fa- 
def  Natnre  cxxild  present  to  tho 
achievement  of  so  wonderful  a  de- 
'sign,  lilts  ^magitiifcent  undertak- 
ings worthy  of  Rome  in  the  moAt 
riiioing  periodfl  of  her  hi^loty,  was 
cveruted  by  the  French  troops,  who, 
imder  the  direction  of  able  en- 
Sineerv,  pielened  leaving  thefte  mo- 
Auments  of  inde£i<igable  toil  atnt 
elevated  enterprise,  to  passing  their 
time,  during  the  cessation  of  arms, 
in  towns  atod  barracks,  in  a*  stute  of 
indoleneeand  inutility. 

''The  sombre  spires  of  Boppart, 
aurrotuided  by  its  black  wail  and 
towers,  pieaented  a  melancholy  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  relieved  by  the 
rich  foli:^  of  the  tieet  iq  its  vici- 


ni^,  and  the  mtxmtaias  behisd  tt 
irmruiavly  inlet  aeeted  with  terrarei 
onx»red  with  vines  to  their  very 
snmraks.  The  antttj^ity  of  this 
city  is  verf  gi^eat ;  iTwas  one  of  tbe 
^fif  p}«e^  of  <)eleiioe  enocied  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Dnisus 
Germanicus,  and  in  the  middle  a^ 
was  an  imperial  cttj. 

*'  Kot  ^ir  fmm  Bof^ait  we  saw, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  apn>- 
cession  of  nuns  and  briars  fetumm^ 
to  a  convent,  the  beltry  of  vfaicSii 
ja<4  peeped  above  a  nohle  avenoe  U' 
walnat-trees ;  they  wtre  singing, 
and  their  voices  inaea«ed  tbe  sdema 
efiebt  of  I  he  surroonding  scenety. 
We  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  NttW 
village,  amid  mountains  half  coveied 
wth  vineyard*,  tufted'  with  foi««N 
and  cheO[)uened  with  convents  lo^ 
ruined  caiitlefi.  Tbe  evening  vat 
stor^iy,  and  a  liiU  meoo  oocasuD* 
ally  brightefied  the  scene:  fireqund/ 
we  were  eu  veloped  in  «olemn  gk^t 

Whan  die  hrokm  aeehas  aie  as  UackJi 

night. 
And  each  shafted  OiiA  ^immen  «hs(^ 
When  the  cold  ]i^c*«  uocertain  t hovV, 
Streams  oo  the  raiii*d  central  tow'r. 
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City  ov  Washikgtov  &sd  its  Vicihitt. 
(From  Mr.  JkstoK\  STUAWGitK  «iM  Ambkica.] 


"  rWlHE  ^Dondatlon  of  the  pre- 
■  .sent  seat  of  goveruineut  of 
the '  Uniled  States  was  one  of  the 
lost  national  objects  of  the  distin- 
gpushed  character  whose  name  it 
bears.  The.  ingratitude  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Americans  to  that  gteat 
and  good  man,  is  one  of  the  foulest 
stahis*apoa  thei**  character.  After 
sncceasliill/   ^ghting  their  bactieB^ 


through  i 

lag  with  the  cboioest  troops  oflv^ 
rope^andgaiaing  them  independeooe, 
he  msigned  his  oommissioa  to  tlut 
Congress  witi<^  appoiotod  hi m  tktf 
commander  in  duef,  sod  letired  to 
the  peaa^Rd  shades  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. Aahoit  tSme  only  was  lift  ^ 
lowed  fiir  the  ei^oym«nt  of  tiaoqoil* 

hty  and  domestic  ptamreti  f^g,^ 

0' 
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Ihe  ibmistiaB'of  the  federal  comix- 
tut  JOB,  luewascsilled,  by  ihe  luitaui* 
iiiow  voice  of  the  ck^tegates  who 
ratified  tkn  compact  on  bdialf  of 
tl^eir  felk>w  citiasens,  lo  fiU  the  first 
post  *n  the  execotivt  ffepartment  of 
the  siitxe.  For  his  miUtary  services 
he  had  already  discbimect  pecnniaiy 
recompeoce,  request  ing^  I»i»  country 
to  discharge  only  those  expeoces 
ivbkh  the  emergeacies  of  war,  h^d 
iDcnmed.  The  otike  of  the  presi- 
dent is  by  hw  limited  to  the  term  of 
foar  years,  at  the  expiraiion  of  whrdi 
time,  wheo  Washington  ag^ii^  look- 
ed &>rwar4  for  the  enjoyntent  of  his 
favourite  retirement^  his  fiirther  ser- 
vices Were  a  second  time  called  for 
more  loudly  and  unatttmdtisly  than 
before.  Four  years  more  he  devot- 
ee! to  the  service  of  bis  country  ;  hi 
"whieh  time  he  belield  the  fooudation 
«>f  the  federal  city,  the  permanent 
seat  of  government  -,  and  he  sorviv- 
ed  to  see  the  legiskuors  of  America 
conrened  at  the  capitol. 

'*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Frencli  faction  began  to  raise  its 
clamors,which  president  Washington 
s<x)o  qnelled,  by  his  energetic  niea* 
f  ures  I  but  the  disadected  in  secret 
reviled  him  for  saving  their  country 
ff€HQ  th^  m^srciless  fangs  of  a  set  of 
nuwstcrs,  who  would  have  enslaved 
th^m,  under  the  specious  pretext  of 
lilK^^lity  and  equality. 

'*  l^hey  iasiimated  that  he  had 
pitched  on  a  spot  for  the  seat  of 
government  near  to  his  estate  of 
Vernon,  in  order  to  inhance  its  va- 
lue^ though  they  well  l^uew  that  his 
private  property  was  ten- fold  greater 
than  his  private  expences.  His 
choice,  I  believe,  was  directed  to 
one  object  only  ;  the  capital  is  built 
in  the  cet>tre  of  the  Untt$sd  States. 

'*  Theentrance^or  avenues^  as  they 
are  pompootly  called,  which  lead  to 
the  American  seat  of  governmentj 


are  the  wofst  roads  1  passed  in  the 
connlrv  ;  and  I  appeal  to  e^eij  cici- 
zen  who  has  been  ur^hiclj  ene  :c>h 
to  travel  the  stagirs  nortb  aih^  sooiii 
leading  to  the  ci(y,  fnr  the  inrtb  of 
the  assertion.  1  piv  c'rcobrly  a>ktde 
to  the  mail  sta&;e  ruudirum  Bladens- 
burg  to  Washing  ton,  and  fixrm 
tlience  to  Alexandria.  In  the  wm* 
tei*  season,  during  the  slttiri^  of 
Congn&ss,  every  liirn  ol'ycmr  waggon 
wheel  (foJT  i  most  again  observe, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
country  as  what  we  call  a  stage* 
coach,  or  a  post-chaLie),  is  &xr  many 
miles  attended  with  danger.  The 
roocis  arc  never  repaired  ;  deep  ruts, 
rocks,  and. stumps  of  trees,  every 
minute  impede  yoor  progress,  and  . 
often  til  Mat  en  your  Kmbs  with  dis* 
location. 

*'  Arrived  at  the  city,  yon  are 
struck  with  its  grotesque  appear* 
ance.  In  one  view  from*the  capU 
tol  hill,  the  eye  fixes  vt^-on  a  row  of 
uniform  houses,  ten  or  twelve  in 
number^  «hiie  it  faintly  discovers 
the  adjacent  tenements  to  be  miser- 
able wooden  structures,  consisting, 
wlien  you  approach  them,  of  two  or 
'three  rooms  ono  above  another. 
Again,  you  see  the  hotel,  which  was 
vaunttngly  promised,  on  laying  the 
foundation,  to  rival  the  large  inns  hi 
Enghmd.  This,  like  every  other 
private  adventure,  failed  :  the  walla  • 
and  the  roof  remain,  but  not  a  win- 
dow *  and,  instead  of  accommodat- 
ing the  members  of  Congress,  and 
travellers  oi  uii)tinction,  as  proposed, 
a  number  of  the  lowest  order  of 
I'ish  have  long  held  tlie  title  of 
naktid  possession,  from  which,  were 
it  ever  to  become  an  object,  it  would 
be  dithcult  to  eject  them  Tuniing 
the  eye,  a  well  finislied  edifice  pre- 
sents itself,  surrounded  by  iofty  trees, 
which  never  felt  the  stroke  of  the 
axe.      The  president's  bouse,  the 

offices 
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City  of  Woihingi^  mnd  Ui  I'tcMly. 


of)ioes  of  state>  flnd  a  Hule  theatre, 
where  an  itinerant  company  reijeat- 
ed,  duiiug  a  part  of  the  last  year,  the 
lines  of  Shaksjieare,  Otway,  and 
Dry  den, -to  empty  "beotthes,  termi- 
nate the  view  of  the  Pennsylvanidj 
or  Grand  Avenue. 

'*  Speculation,    the-  life    of    the 
American,  embraced  the  design  of 
the  new  city.     Several  companies  of 
speculators  purchased  lots,  and  be* 
gan  to  build  handsome  streets^  with" 
an  ardouF  that  soon  promised  a  large 
and  populous   city*       Before  tl.ey 
arrived  at  the  attic  stor)',  the  failure 
was  manifest ;  and  in  that  state  at 
this  moment  are  the  walls  of  many 
scores  of  houses  begun  on  a  plan  of 
elegance,    in  some  parts,  purchasers 
bave  cleared  the  wood  ^om  their 
grouiids,    and    ercctec^  temporary 
wooden    buildings:     others    have 
fenced  in  their  lots,  and  attempted 
Co  cultivate  them  ;  but  the  sterility 
of  the  land  laid  out  for  the  city  is 
«uch,  that  this  plan  has  also  failed. 
The  country    suljoining  consists  of 
woods  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  in 
some  places  of  mere  s^'amps,  which 
give  the  scene  a  curious  pntch-work 
appearance.    The  view  of  the  noble 
river  Potoroack,  which  the  eye  can 
trace  till  it  termmates  at  Alexandria,, 
is  very  fine.    The  navigation  of  tbe 
river  is  good  from  the  twy  of  Chesa- 
peak,  till  tbe  near  approach  to  the 
city,  where  bars  of  sand  are  formed, 
which  every  year  encroach  consider- 
ably on  the  channel.    The  frigate 
which  brought  the  Tunisian  embas^ 
sy,  grounded  on  one  of  these  shonls, 
and  the  barbarians  were  obliged  to 
be  landed  in  boats.    Ihere  i»  an- 
other   gteat    disadvantage    to  the 
growth  of  the  city.     It  never  can 
become  a  place  of  commerce,  while 
Salttmore    lies    on   one    side,   and 
Alexandria  on  the  other)  even^ad- 


mittiog  the  navigation  to  be  equallf 
good-r-nor  can  the  wild  and  uneven 
spot  laid  out  into  streets  be  clewed 
and  let^lled  ibr  building  upon,  for 
many  years,  even  with  the  inost  in- 
defatigable exertions. 

*'  The  Capitol,  of  which  two 
wings  are  now  finished,  is  of  hewa 
stone,  and  will  be  a  superb  edifice, 
worthy  of  its  name.  Tbe  architect 
who  built  the  first  wing,  left  the 
country  soon  after  its  completion ; 
the  corresponding  part  was  catried  <m 
under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Latrobe, 
an  Englishman ;  fmm  whose  tsste 
and  judgment  much  may  be  expect- 
ed in  finishing  the  centre  of  tbe 
buildii^;  the  design  of  which,  » 
shewn  to  oieby  doctor  Ttiomton,  is 
truly  elegant. 

'*  Hm  president's  house,  of  which 
a  correct  view  is  given  in  the  Crontis- 
piece  to  this  volume,  is  situated  one 
mile  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  TV 
contemplated  streets  of  this  emhryo 
city  are  called  •  avenues^  and  tvaj 
state  gives  name  to  one.  Thst  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  largest  5  in  fiict 
I  never  heard  of  more  than  that  an) 
the  New  Jersey  Avenue,  except 
some  houses,  uniformly  built,  in  one 
of  which  lives  Mr.  JefiFersos*6  piiii- 
ter^  Jobn^  Harrison  Smith,  a  fev 
more  of  inferior  note,  with  some 
public-houses,  and  hete  and  there  a 
little  grog-shop,  this  boasted  avenue 
is  as  much  a  wilderness  as  Kentnckj, 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  the  soil 
is  <'gocd  for  nothing.  Some  half- 
sh^rved  cattle  browsing  among  the 
bushes,  present  a  melancholy  spec* 
tacle  to  a  stranger,  whose  expecta* 
tion  has  been  wound  up  by  the  il* 
lusive  description  of  speculative 
writers.  So  veiy  thiply  is  the  city 
peopled,  and" so  little  is  it  fiequeoted, 

that  quails  and  othersr  ^rds  are  con- 
stantly 
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stantly  sliot  within  r  hundred  yards 
of  the  Capitol,  and  even  during  the 
sitting  of  the  houses  of  congress. 

"  Ten  years  ago'  Mr.  Weld, 
speaking  of  the  president's  ^louse, 
tells  us  i^  its  being  then  erected  ; 
and  of  an  hundred  acres  of  land  left 
for  pleasure-ground,  and  a  park  or 
mall,  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction 
towards  the  Capitol — that  the  buUd- 
ings  on  either  side  of  this  mall,  were 
ail  to  be  elegant  of  their  kind,  and 
that  among  the  number  it  was  prO' 
pjsed  to  have  houses  built  at  the 
public  expence  for  the  accoinmoda* 
tion  of  public  ministers.  This  tra« 
veller  then  proceeds  with  informing 
us,  that  otj^er  parts  of  this  city  are 
appointed  for  churches,  theatres,  col- 
leges, &c.  In  neaHy  the  same  state 
as  Mr.  Weld  saw  the  city  so  long 
ago,  it  still  remains,  except  indeed 
tliat  some  of  the  few  houses  which 
were  then  building,  are  now  falling 
to  ruin,  the  unfortunate  owner  hav- 
ing been  ruined  before  he  could  get 
them  rooted, 

'<  Neither  park,  nor  mall,  neither 
churches,  theatres,  nor  colleges, 
could  I  discover  so  lately  as  the  suin- 
jner  of  IQ06.  A  small  place  has 
indeed  been  erected  since  Mr. 
W'eld  visited  Washington,  in  the 
Pennsylvania-  Avenue,  called  a 
theatre^  in  which  Mr.  Green  and 
the  Virginia  company  of  comepiians 
were  nearly  starved  the  only  season 
it  was  occupied,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  off  to  Richmond  during  the  very 
height  of  the  sitting  of  congress. 
Public  o|7ices  on  each  side  of  the 
president's  house,  uniformly  built  uf 
brick,  may  also,  peihaps,  have  li^en 
built  suhsequei^t  .to  that  period. 
That  great  man  who  planned  th^ 
€  ity,  and  after  whorp  it  ir  namcd» 
certainly  en(ertaitied  the  hopes  that 
it  would  at  some  future  period  c(]ual 
•mcient    Pome  in    spUndour    znd 


magnificence.  Among  tfie  regula* 
tions  for  building  were  these — ihat 
the  houses  should  be  of  brick  or 
stotie — the  walls  to  be  at  least  thirty 
feet  high,  and  to  be  built  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  street. 

"  The  president's  house  is  certain- 
ly a  neat  but  plain  piece  of  architec* 
tufe,  built  of  hewn  stone,  said  to  be 
of  a  better  quality  than  Portland 
stone,  as  it  will  cut  like  marble,  aQd 
resist  tiie  change  of  the  seasons  in  a 
superior  degree.  Only  part  of  it  is 
furnished  -,  the  whole  salary  of  th« 
president  would  be  inadequate  to  th^ 
expence  of  completing  it  in  a  styl^ 
of  suitable  elegance.  Hoonis  am 
fitted  up  for  him,  an  audience  cham* 
ber,  and  apartments  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Randolph,  and  Mr«  £pps,  and  theic 
respective  families,  who  married  two 
of  his  daughters,  aud  are  members  oC 
the  house  of  representatives. 

**  The  ground  around  it,  instead 
of  being  laid  out  in  a  suitable  style, 
remains  in  its  ancient  rude  state,  so 
that,  in  a  dark  night,  instead  of  liixd« 
ing  your  way  to  the  bouse,  you  may> 
perchance,  fall  into  a  pit,  or  stumble 
over  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  fence 
round  the  bouse  is  of  the  meanest 
sort ',  a  common  post  and  rail  enclo*- 
sure.  This  parsimony  destroys 
every  sentiment  of  pleasure  that 
arises  in  the  mind,  in  viewing  the 
residence  of  the  president  of  a  natioi^ 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

''  Though  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  has  been  fixed  at  Wash* 
ipgton,  its  progress  has  been  proved 
to  be  less  rapid  than  any  other  new 
settlement  supported  only  by  Irad^. 
The  stimulus  held  out  by  the  pre- 
sence of  congress  has  proved  artifi- 
cial and  unnatural.  After  enume- 
rating the  public  buildings,  the  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses  of  tlie  otiicers 
of  government*  tlie  accommodations 
set  a^art  for  ti^c  metnbers  of  the  le<* 
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glslature,  and  the  teroporaiy  tane* 
ments  of  those  dependent  on  them« 
the  remainder  of  this  boasted  dity  is 
tL  mere  wilderness'of  wood  and  stunt- 
ed shrubs^  the  occoptnts  of  barren 
land.  Strangers  after  viewing  the 
offices  of  state,  are  apt  to  enquire 
fbr  fhe  city^  while  they  are  in  its 
^ry  centre. 

'*' '  The  golden  dreams  of  tlie  spe- 
culator/ says  an  American  writer 
hi  describing  the  city  of  Washington, 
'  ended  in  disappointment.  His 
houses  are  untenanted,  and  going 
to  rain,  and  his  land  either  lies  a 
dead  burthen  on  his  hands,  or  he 
disposes  of  it  if  not,  at  a  less  price 
than  his  fond  itnagination  had  antici- 
pated. The  present  proj^rietor  is 
obliged  to  moderate  his  views  of 

{>ront,  and  to  centre  all  his  hopes  in 
he  continuance  of  the  governmant 
where  it  now  is.* 

•  '*  Another  writer  in  Philadelphia 
«ay»,  '  The  increase  of  Washhigtdn 
is  attributed  by  sensible.  Americans 
to  its  true  cause,  speculation  -,  a 
field  fdr  which  being  once  opened  to 
the  land-jobbers,  who  swarm  in  the 
United  States,  they  made  large  pur- 
chases, and  bfent  all  tht-ir  resources 
towards  rnnning  up  buildings  ^^^ 
giving  the  city  an  eccentric  appear- 
ance of  prosperity.  So  industriously 
bave  those  purchases  been  pursued, 
that  in  London  five  hundred  pounds 
aterling  was  at  one  time  asked  for 
dbout  the  sixth  part  of  a  single 
lot,  many  of  llie  prime  of  which,  in 
point  of  situation,  were'originally 
putx:hased  for  twenty,  and  at  three 
Jrears  credit.  If  this  sudden  i-icrease 
had  arisen  from  actual  settlement 
alone,  a  more  undeniable  proof  would 
be  given  of  the  prosperity  of  Wash- 
ington, than  by  the  magic  appear- 
ance of  uninhabited  structures  lilie 
tnitshrooms  after  a  shower.' 
t    <«  It  has  beea    aaserted  that  a 


seventy-four  g^n  ship  was  bulling 
on  the  waters  of  the  Potomack, 
from  which  chrcumstance  no  doubt 
was  entertained  ef  its  channel  beii^ 
deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  bur- 
then. This,  like  most  travellers' 
exaggerations,  is  not  true — no  ship 
of  the  line,  nor  even  a  frigate,  was 
ever  constructed  on  the  Potomack. 
The  ship  carpenters  employed  by 
government  have  enough  to  do  to 
repair  those  already  buUt,  most  Gi 
which  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  I 
saw  the  plank  and  some  of  the  tim- 
bers of  the  frigate  called  the  United 
States,  built  at  Philadelphia  not 
twelve  years  ago,  so  rotten,  that 
they  crumbled  to  pow.^r  on  be'u^ 
handled.  The  timber  ot  America 
IS  not  so  durable  as -that  of  Europe. 

*'  The  only  part  of  this  city  which 
continues  to  increase  is'  the  nary- 
yard,  but  this  circumstance  is  en- 
tirely  owinj  to  the  few  ships  of  war 
which  the  Americans  have  in  coin- 
mission,  t>eing  ordered  there  to  be 
fitted  out  and  paid  off.  Tipplin; 
shops,  and  houses  of  rendezvous  for 
sailors  and  their  doxies,  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  lowest  order  of  trackers, 
constitute  what  is  called  thenavj- 
yard. 

*'  Among  the  sufleiers  by  ti» 
Washington  speculation  is  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Law,  brother  to  Lord  Etlenbo- 
rough,  who,  as  has  he^  already  ob> 
served,  invested  the  greatest  part  ct 
the  money  he  obtained  in  India,  m 
building  near  tiie  capitol,  where  be 
still  resides,  under  the  mortifying 
circumstance  Of  daily  witnessing 
whole  rows  of  the  shells  of  his  houses 
gradually  falling  to  pieces. 

"  In  November,  in  each  yeir, 
there  are  horse-races  in  the  capital 
of  America.  I  happened  to  arrive 
just  at  this  time  on  horseback  at 
George  Town,  which  is  about  t\co 
miles  frote  the  race-gnmnd.    Afler 

an 
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an  early  dinner,  served  *ttp  sooner 
on  the  occasion,  a  great  bustle  was 
created  by  the  preparations  for  the 
sport.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
JI.1SS  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  t!>e 
far-fntned  city,  but,  stimulated  by 
cariosity,  I  determined  to  mingle 
"with  the  sporting  group.  Having 
paid  for  the  dinner,  and  the  refresh- 
ment for  my  liorse,  I  proceeded  to 
the  stable.  I  had  delivered  my 
beast  to  a  vcllow  fellow,  M'Lauffh- 
lin,  the  iiUidiordV head  ostler.  This 
n«rae  remlnda  me  of  an  anecdote  of 
jNlackhn,  the  English  theatrical 
Nestor.  It  is  said  that  his  proper 
name  was  M'Laughlin,  but  dissatis- 
fied with  the  harsh  proriunciation, 
lie  .'?unk  the  uncouth  letters,  and 
called  himself  Macklin.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  went  for  my  horse,  to  at- 
tend the  race,  and  repeatedly  urged 
my  dingy  ostJer  to  bring  him  out. 
I  waited  long  with  givat  patience  at 
the  stable-door,  and  .saw  him  lead 
out  a  number  without  discovering 
mine.  I  again  rem(3nst rated,  and 
«oon  he«ird  a  message  delivered  to 
him  to  suldlc  the  horses  of  Mr.  A. 
Mr.  B.  Mr.  C.  and  so  on.  He  now 
appeared  with  the  horses  according 
to  the  recent  order,  leading  them  by 
their  bridles.  Previous  to  this,  I 
had  saddled  my  own  horse,  seeing 
the  hurry  of  the  time,  yet  1  thought 
it  a  qompliment  due  to  me  that  the 
sej'vant  should  lead  him  to  me.  I 
now  spoke  in  a  more  angry  tone, 
conceii'ing  myself  iubulted  by  ne- 
glect. The  Indian  sourly  replied, 
"  I  must  wait  upon  the  gentlemen," 
(that  is  the  sporiing  sharpers). 
"  Tlien,"  quoth  I,  "a  gentleman 
neglected  in  his  proper  turn,  1  lind, 
must  wait  upon  you."  I  was  pro- 
voked to  knock  the  varlet  to  the 
ground.  The  horses  which  *  he  led, 
startled  at  the  sudden  impulse,  ran 
btf^  and  before  the  otttJer  recovered 


froai  the  edicts  of  lite  blow,  or  the 
horses  were  caught.  I  led  out  my 
nag,  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  the 
turf,  • 

*'  Here  I  witnessed  a  scene  per<< 
fectly  novel.  I  liave  been  at  the 
races  of  Newmarket,  Epsom,  York, 
in  short,  I  have  seen,  for  aught  I 
ktiow  to  the  contrary,  one  hundred 
.  thousaud  pounds  won  atKl  lost  in  a 
single  day  in  England.  On  coming 
ap  taan  inclosed  grpund,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  was  demanded  for  my 
admission.  Rather  than  turn  back, 
though  no  sportsman^  I  submitted. 
Four-wheeled  carriages  paid  ^  doN 
ler,  and  half  that  sum  was  exacted 
for  tlie  most  miserable  single-horse 
chaise.  Though  the  day  was^  raw, 
cold,  and  threatening  to  rain  or 
snow,  there  vere  abundance  of  Isi* 
dies,  decorated  as  if  for  a  ball.  Jo 
this  year  ( 1 803)  congress  was  sum- 
moned very  early  by  President  Jef- 
ferson, upon  the  contemplated  pur-^ 
chase  of  Louisiana,  and  to  pass  a  bill 
in  order  to  ^cilitate  his  election 
again,  as  president.  Many  scores  of 
American  legislators,  v^ho  are  all 
allowed  six  dollars  a  day,  besides 
their  travelling  expences,  went  on 
foot  from  the  Capitol,  above  tour 
English  miles,  to  attend  the  sport. 
Nay,  it  is  an  indispntable  face,  that 
the  houses  of  congress  adjourned  at 
a  veiy  early  hour,  to  indulge  tlie 
members  for  this  purpose.  It  rained 
during  the  course,  and  thus  the  law- 
makers of  the  country  were  driven 
into  the  booths,  and  thereby  com- 
pelled to  eat  and  pay  for  what  was 
there  called  a  dinner;  whilst  their 
contemplated  meal  remained  un- 
touched at  their  respective  boarding- 
houses.  Economy  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  in  the  Jefferson  tan  admini- 
stration of  that  country,  and  tlie 
members  pretend  to  avail  themselves 
of  it;  even  in  tlieii  personal  expences. 

"  I  sav 
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'*  I  saw.  on  the  race-groond;  as  in 
ether  coantries,  people  of  ererjr  de- 
cription,  sliarpen  in  abondancej  and 
grof!,  the  joy  of  Americani,  in 
c»ceans.  Weil  mounted*  and  a 
stranger,  I  was  constantly  pestmd 
bj  these  sharks;  and  hii  I  be^en 
idiot  enough  to  have  committsd  my- 
self to  them,  1  should  soon  have 
been  stripped  of  all  my  travelling 
cash^  ~   ' 

*'  On  my  last  visit  to  the  navy 
yard,  I  found  six  frigates  dismantled 
and  laid  up  in  ordinary^  and  one 
nearly  equipped  for  sea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  back  the.  Tunisian 
etabassy  to  fiarbary,  A  smiall  ves« 
ael  of  war,  pierced  for  20  guns,  had 
just  been  launched.  Mr.  Je0erson, 
two  years  ago,  adopted  an  idea  of 
bis  own,  in  order  to  raise  the  credit 
of  the  American  navy,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  the  powers  of  Bar« 
bary.  This  is,  to  build  a  number  of 
aroall  vessels  of  about  100  tons  bur* 
den,  tt>  be  called  gun-boats,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  two  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance— one  at  the 
stem,  and  the  other  at  the  stern. 
Though  the  inutility  of  these  mock- 
eries of  men  of  war  has  been  mani* 
fested  on  many  occasions,  yet  the 
president  persists  in  riding  his  naval 
hobby-horse,  even  in  Kentucky  ^ 
where  several  gun-boats  are  building 
on  the  river  Ohio.  One  of  them  was 
nearly  los^on  a  voyage  to  theMc4i<' 
terranean— 4>eing,  tl^e  whole  voyage, 
to  use  a  sea  phrase,  *  wet  aud  under 
water/  Another,  gunb(xU,'^o.  I. 
(thus  they  are  named,  to  No.  8,)  in 
a  hurricane  in  South  Carolina,  was 
driven  nearly  a  mile  into  the  woods. 
These  vessels  must  be  very  unma- 
nageable in  action.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  if  the  projector  could  invent  a 
place  of  mechanism  which  would 
quickly  tum.theni  round j  for,  in 
tins  case/  tliey  might  as  we  turn  a 


wheel,  fifst  present  the  heed  gen, 
and  then,  while  it  was  loading,  bf 
a  magic  touch,  in  a  second  give  a 
stem  shot !  Thus,  these  nimble  aad 
redoubted  gun-boats  m^t  chance 
to  beat  olf  an  Algerine,  or  Tiipohne 
rover. 

'*  Added  to  these,  the  Americaas 
have  a  frigate  and  two  or  three  soiaU 
vessels  of  war  in  the  Mediterraneao; 
and  which  constitute  their  ua^y. 
One  of  their  finest  frigates,  in  at- 
tempting tqbombardTripoli,gxouod- 
ed.  and  every  exertion  of  the  crev 
to  get  her  o^,  proved  inedectoil. 
$he  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
armed  boats  pf  the  liarbarians,  aikd 
the  whole  crew  led  into  slavey, 
Where  they  endured  great  hardships, 
and  bore  heavier  bunheoA  Uian  their 
own  domestic  negro  slaves.  Strange 
reverse  of  fortuue ;  that  those  who 
from  infaircy  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  the  whip,  are  now  flc^gej 
and  chained  v^ith  ten-fold  cruelty  I 

•'  Travellers,  whose  only  buane^ 
is  to  view  tlie  country,  and  mako 
observations  on  the  manners  of  tba 
people,  generally  visit  Mount  Ver* 
non,  once  the  favorite  retirement  of 
General  Washington,  on  their  pro- 
gress through  the  United  States.  A 
description  uf  this^  place  by  vanoos 
writers  is  already  before  the  poMic, 
but  a  direct  view  is  ditHcult  to  be 
found.  The  accura^  of  the  annex- 
ed may  b^  depended  upon.  There 
is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  de- 
sign or  execution  of  the  buildiii^ 
but  the  situation,  commanding  an 
e]^tensive  prospect  over  the  noajestic 
river  Potomack,  where  it  is  oeiiiy 
two  miles  wide,  added  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  haviug  been  tin; 
seat  of  oiie  of  tlie  greatest  characters 
of  the  last  century,  rendeni  it  an 
object  of  attention*  As  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  %'esst>U  of 
Wd^j  a^id  su<;h  as  are  armed,  on  pas* 
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sing»  salute  the  house.    The  Mount 
Vernon  estate  is  now  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bushrod  Washington^  JEsq. 
a  nephew  of  the  late  general,  and 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the 
supreme  federal  court.    The  mount 
is  two  hundred  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  the  house  stands 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  verge,  nine 
miles  below  Alexandria,  and  in  Fair- 
fax county,  Virginia :  it  is  280  miles 
from  the  sea.     fn  front  there  is  a 
lofty    portico,    ninety-six    feet  in 
length,  and  supported  by  eight  pil- 
lars.    The  rear  is  towards  the  river, 
and  it  is  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  eye 
of  the  passenger,  wearied  with  the 
succession  of  woods  that  clothe  its 
banks.      On  the  other  side  is  the 
state  of  Maryland,  which  renders 
the  view  from  the  mount  more  de- 
lightful.   There  are  two  wings  to 
the  house,  and  on  either  side  is  a 
grove  of  trees,  the  choicest  of  the 
forest.    The  shrubberies  and  gardens 
are  laid  out  in  the  Englibh  style, 
and  through  them  wind  serpentine 
gravel  walks.       There  is  a  small 
park  of  deer,   some  of  which  were 
imported  from  £ngland,  and  they 
entice  the  wild  American  herds  into 
their  company,   so  that  they  may 
easily  be  taken.    - 

*'  There  is  in  the  house  only  one 
large  apartment,  called  the  banquet- 
ing room,  and  this  w£(s  finished  after 
the  genera]  had  converted  his  sword 
into  a  plough-share.  During  his 
absence  it  had  fallen  much  to  de- 
cay; devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  his  countr)',  for  which  he 
pevcr  would  accept  any  remunera- 
tion, it  was  totally  neglected. 

"  In  the  course  of  liie  war,  three 
snaall  British  armed  ships  sailed  up 
the  Potomack  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
and  consequently  passed  Mount 
V^mon.    I  am  at  ^  loss  to  conjec-o 


ture  what  object  this  force  had  in 
view.    There  were  no  stores,  nor 
any  thing  on  the  river  worth  making 
a  priz^  of.    They  did  considerable 
damage  in  their  progress,  but  the 
commanders  gave  strict  orders  to 
respect    Mount  Vernon;    and,    to 
their  honor,  it' was  not  molested. 
Their  arrival  at  Alexandria  threw 
the  people  into  dreadful  alarm,  the 
seat  of  war  being  far  removed, from 
tliat  place.    Tliey  musiered  in  haste 
at  the  market-place,  uiKler  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  John  Fitzgerald, 
one  of  General  Washington's  aides- 
de-camp,  who'  hapjKjned  then  to  be 
on  leave  of  absence  with  his  family^ 
residing  there.     The  ships  displayed 
an  intention  of  landing,  and  Fitz- 
gerald, leaving  the  command  to  a 
militia-colonel,    proceeded    at    the 
head  of  several  of  the  citizens  to 
Jones*s  point,   in  order  to  repeKthe 
invaders.     Soon  after  the  departure 
of  this  party,  the  ships  fired  a  few 
shot  at  the  town,  upon  which  die 
commander  of  the  militia  ordered 
his  colours  to  be  struck  ;    but  for 
this  pusillanimity  he  was  chastised 
upon  the  spot.      The  ships  never 
seriously  meditated  a  landing,  and 
these  were  merely  random-shot  to 
create  an  alarm,  on  their  departure. 
"  Alexandria    was    about  eight 
years  ago  a  very  flourishing  place; 
but  the  great  losses  sustained  from 
the  capture  of  American  vessels  by 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  oc- 
casioned  many  failures.        In   the 
year  1803,  the  yellow  fever,  whick 
broke  out  there  for  the  first  time, 
swept  off  a  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.   These  shocks  have  so  deeply 
affected  the  mercantile  interest,  that 
the  town  has  but  two  or  three  ships 
in  the  trade  widi  Great  Britain;  and 
there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ever  at- 
taining to  its  former  prosperity. 

*'  Alexandria, 
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**  AiexsKD^n9,  fivst  caticii  Bel-^  thetcvs  is  bctslr>  hrvij^tiod.  1 
kven»  »  laid  out  opoa  the  plan  of  qaestioa  wbetber  a  Koe  of  battle 
mitla^I{>hsa  >  and  being  well  Iwill    ihip  might  not  coine  up  horn  ihc 


xbd  paved,  in  pokit  of  unifornutj 

and  neatness  it  some\¥bat  iPedembleft 

tiiiit  city  on  a  small  scale,    its  siti^ 

jiion   is  elev'sLect    conuixindisig  a 

view  of  the  river  and  the  opposite    pedes    the    uav.gaicoD    up 

5i)ore  of  Maryland.    The  savigation    oavy- jacct  of  gcxfOtasostiAS* 

«i£  the  Poipmackji  ati  whose  banka 


sea,  and  ii^  aJoiYgside  of  the  wbaifs 
which  is  a  di^aiice  of  289  mib^s. 
Six  miles  higher  on  thi&  rn'er  U  the 
city  of  WashipgtoD,  but  ,a  \ai  mv 
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CLASSICAL  AND  POLITE  CRITICISM. 


On  €b<i  Shah  Naxu  of  FEE!>ousax, 

I 

[From  Mr,  Wahihc's  Tour  to  SiiESiiAZ.] 

^  We  hav«  ndt  tlwugHt  onrseJves  ^  liberty  to  change  t*e  system  of  ortHograplfey 
iiere  emplayed  in  <lecv|»bering  oriental  <uua(%  and  wbick  Mx;.'  Wiurinj^  «c<aiMi 
to  have  imbibed  trvni  Mr.  Gikiirist.] 

**  fTRHE  most  st^p«r>dous  mon^«  rallty  of  icy  readers  »e  wlffiag  t9 

.1^  ioent  of  Easieru  ilteratUFe*  bestow. 
ii  Che  Shafc  Namu  of  <ke  poet  Fer-  "'  The  ceiebrated  poem  of  Fcr- 
doasee  j  a  work  consisting  of  axtf  dousee  has  survived,  in  a  coiiatry  ibj 
thousand  couplets,  which  has  pro-  oo  laeaos  distmguished  ^br  ks  regard 
bably  been  praincda*  much  foriu  for  works  of  geiiius,  a  period  cfnrit 
3eog(h,  as  for  its  iutrkisic  merit. —  less  than  ciglit  hundred  years.  Tii« 
TLi^  poem  was  conjposed  under  the  patroa  of  Ferdousee  »  ioiowa  for 
}>7:itfouage  of  Mahnioqd,  Sultan  of  his  cruelty,  and  is  unmortailzed  fee 
Ohizni,  who,  excepLii^g  his  conduct  his  tfifamy ;  but  this  splendid  fiao« 
te wards  this  poet,  appears  to  hav«  nu^ueat  ^  huuiaa  gearas  and  iiK«n«- 
been  particularly  liberal  in  his  treat-  tion^  rests  upon  a  moreqertaia  bads. 
iiieat  of  learoed  men.  -Ferdousee  Kings  have  succeeded  kixigs^  .uaJ 
^•^as  h^pilybornat  a  period  when  dyoasties  have  followed  dynastiesi 
learalag  and  talents  were  uni  v^sally  the  woi^  of  imperial  grandeur  hxvt^ 
tfocoaraged  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  meet  fallen  before  the  rav9ges  of  tlaje* 
with  protection  and  assistarure,  when  but  Ferdousee  lives  ^esh  ia  the  re- 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  enmity  of  membranoe  of.  the  East,  9ad^  ic* 
his  offended  sovereign.  I  sliall  not  s^d  of  suHeriag  by  a  lapse  of  time, 
repeat  Ferdouaee's  well  known  story  j  his  fame  rests  upon  a  more  solid  and 
nor  should  I  have  ventured  these  durable  fbundafcioo.  He  rules  bj  a 
remarks  if  Sir  WiHiani  Jones  had  prescriptive  right.  His  work  hM 
executed  tlie  design  which  he  pro-  become  a  niodel  for  imitation ;  and 
posed  in  his  learned  Coi-.mentariL  '  although  his  successors  have  |>artl/ 
The  m'orld  may,  on  two  accounts,  changed  his  language,  they  have  not 
regret  its  disappointment ;  at  being  dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  his 
/deprived  of  the.  work  of  so  distin-  images  and  fables-  Tlie  poets  of  the 
<rui«hed  a  schohir,  and  at  its  having  East  have  been  unanimous  in  their 
allowed  of  the  following  observa-  opinion  of  this  poem,  and  hav^ 
tions.  I  doaot  profeMgivingafull  come  forward  in  a  manner  which 
account  of  the  Sliah  Namu;  a  poem  does  honour  to  their  candour,  and 
consisting  of  sixty  thousand  couplets  credit  to  their  j  udgraeo  t  But  wlipu 
fA'ould  require  a  separate  work,  and^  we  allow  it  is  unequalled  in*  thaf 
^riv^ps,  i^ore  time  than  the  gene*  East,  we  must  patise  befo/e  we  pro- 

fioiinot 
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Bounce  it  to  be  equaU  or  to  ap^ 
proach  very  nearly  the  divinest  poem 
of  the  West.  So  liold  a  oomparisoa 
should  be  offered  at  kast  with  cau* 
tion  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I 
ivould  sooner  be  esteemed. the  Zoi- 
lus  of  Ferdousee,  than  the  Zoilu&  ei- 
ther of  Virgil  or  Mitton. 

"  The  Shah  Namu  b  called  (im* 
properly,  I  think)  an,  epic  poem, 
and  by  Sir  William  Jones  a  scries  of 
•pic  poems.  It  is  of^ittle  conse* 
queoce,  perhaps,  what  title  a  poem 
receives  ;  those,  however,  who  are 
only  acquainted  with  it  by  name, 
will  naturally  imagine  that  it  re- 
sembles or  equals  the  epic  poems  of 
the  Western  world. 

•'  The  whole  of  the  poem  takes 
vp  a  period  of  not  less  than  3,700 
years  -,  and  although  critics  have  not 
determined  the  time  of  the  epic  ac- 
tion, they  would  not  yield  their  as* 
tent  to  so  enormous  a  number  of 
years.  The  part  which  Sir  William 
Jones  assumes,  and  which  he  says  ia 
irufy  epic,  occupies  a  period  of  three 
centuries.  If  Bossu's  definition  of 
the  epic  poem  be  just,  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  Shah 
Namu  is  entirely  excluded  from 
ranking  with  Homer  or  Virgil,  al- 
though it  resembles  Lucan*s  Phar* 
sairn,  by  being  an  historical  poem. 
ITie  Shah  Namu  may  be  fairly  de- 
fined, *  an  historical  poem  height- 
ened by  fable.'  I  cannot  discover 
that  the  poet  wishes  to  inculcate  any 
mural  maxim,  or  that  he  has  any  other 
view,  than  that  of  embellishing  the 
facts  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  him  by  tradition,  and  in  tlie  le- 
gions of  the  Gubrs.  The  stories  in 
tlie  Shah  Namu  are  intricate  and 
perplexed,  and  as  they  have  a  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  they  can  only  be 
understood  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole.  -Episodes  are  interwoven  in 
episodes ;  a  peace  and  war  succeed 


each  other,  and  centories  pass  avsf 
without  making  any  alteratioD  in  the 
conduct  of  the  poem,  llie  saxot 
prince  contkmefl  to  resist  the  ler- 
sian  arms,  the  same  hero  leads  them 
to  glory ;  and  the  subterfuge  of  sap- 
posing  two  Afrasiabs,  or  two  Rcx»- 
tums,  betrays,  at  least,  the  intricaqr 
and  confusion  of  the  whole  fable. 
The  character  of  Nestor  answered 
the  most  important  ends  ;  his  elo- 
quence and  experience  had  a  won- 
derful effect  in  soothing  the  con- 
tentions of  a  divided  fxiundl ;  but 
the  age  of  Zal  or  of  Roostum  an- 
awers  no  purpose,  for  they  only 
share  longevity  in  common  with  tbdr 
fellow  creatures. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  nncandid  to  try 
the  merits  of  the  Shah  Namn  by  tbs 
standard  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil ;  but 
do  not  let  it  then  aspire  to  a  stwd- 
ard  which  it  will  not  admit,  Let 
the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Sbafa 
Namu  determine  a  standard  of  tfaeii 
own,^,but  as  long  as  it  is  called  ad 
epic  poem,  it  nmst  be  tried  by  tbs 
rules  which  have  been  assented  to 
by  successive  ^ges. 

"  The  ground  work  of  this  poeia 
is  a  history  of  Persia,  which  occo* 
pies  a  period  of  3,700years,  and  ap- 
on  which  is  raised  a  stupendous  no* 
nument  of  hhle  and  romance.  The 
authority  for  this  history  is  said  to  be 
^me  legends  of  the  diKieut  Per- 
sians, which,  as  we  learn  from  Fer- 
dousee,  were  undertaken  to  be 
turned  imo  verse  by  MunsoorDo- 
qeeqee.  How  much  he  execcted 
of  tiys  task  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine I  nor  can  I  disi:t>ver  whether 
Ferdousee  availed  himself  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessor.  Upi^i 
his  death,  Ferdousee  undertook  thi* 
laborious* work,  and  has  performed 
it  in  a  manner  whit.h  must  deligbt 
and  astonish  every  lover  of  Eastern 
literature.     After    Ferdousee   bad 

made 
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made  a  romiderable  progress  in  hl» 
work,  he  fell  ill,  and  apprehending 
that  it  would  be  left  iniperfect,  he 
untreated  his  master,  the  celebrated 
poet  Asidi,  to  assist  him,  and  who 
t-oniposed"   four     tliousaiid    verses, 
which  have    been  grafted  on  this 
jKjem.     7'his  is  all  the  assistance  we 
know  him  to  have  received;  and  as 
there  is  no  prior  claim  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  poem,  be  cannot  lie 
denied  the  merit  of  invention.     We 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  made 
«o  little  use  of  it  j  for  although  a  fa- 
bulous bird  presided  over  the  birth 
i»f  Roostuni,  and  reared  up  his  fa- 
ther Zal,  his  aid  is  only  resorted  to 
upon  the  most  desperate  cases,  and 
when  all  other  means  b;id  failed  to 
command  success.     Me  strictly  ob- 
serves  Horace's  rule,  "  nee  Deus 
intersit,"  &c.  which  applies,  how- 
ever, to  traged}',  :^nd  not  to  epic  por 
ctry.     Excepting  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, his  storms  are  effects  of  na- 
tural causes  ;  the  demons  of  Ma- 
zeuderan  fight  with  human  arms, 
and  either  scorn,  /or  fail  to  resort  to 
tlie  powerful  aid  of  m^gic  or  incan- 
tation.   Whether  this  be  a  beauty  or 
blemish,  I  shall  not  determine;  it 
is  at  least  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  most-  admired  authors  of  anti- 
quity.    The  demons  of  Mazende- 
ran  appear  to  have  been    infinitely 
more  cuhivated  than    tlieir  neigh- 
botiri  the  Persians.     They  were  ac- 
quainted with  letters,  and  "imparted 
tiiclr  knowledge  to  Tumoorus,  the 
iou  of  lioshuug.     This  is  doubtless 
a  fable,  iks  well  as  the  story  of^na- 
v«*^tHon  being  carried  on   with  fo- 
rv'k^n  states  in  the  lime  of  Jumshyd. 
Tins  strange  assertion  is  in   direct 
coijtradic!ti<?n  to  the  established  prin- 
ciple of  the  Magian  relip;ion,  and  be- 
trays an    uncommon  ienorance  of 
tijc  ctistomb  of  the  ancitnt  PcrilaoB. 


"  The  poetical  part"  of  the  Shah 
Namu  can  hardly  be  sftid  to  com- 
mence before  the  period  of  the  usur- 
per Zohak,  who  overthrows  Jum- 
shyd's  government,  and  puts  him  to 
death.  His  enormities^  dt  length, 
become  so  excessive,  as  to  excite 
his  subjects  to  throw  off  his  autho- 

-  rity^  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  a 
blacksmith,  whose  two  sons  were 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  ty- 
rant. Gawu  raises  his  leathei  apron 
as- a  standard  of  rebellion^  atyd  which 
afterwards  became  the  conseorated 
banner  of  tiie  Persian  empiie.  A 
descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Persia  is  discovered  in  the  person  of 
Feridoon,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  The  education  of 
Feridoon  may  be  supposed  to  havd 
been. remarkable.  He  was  brought 
up  by  the  cow  Poor  Mahee,  and  mi- 
raculously escaped  the  diligent  search 
of  the  usurper  Zohak.  The  whole 
of  this  story  is  related  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  poetical  spirit ; 
but  as  I  have  reserved  my  remarks 

'  for  a  future  period^  I  must  pass  over 
tiiis  in  bilence. 

'*  Feridoon  divides  his  empire  be* 
twecn  his  three  sons,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  celebrated  feuds  which  af- 
terwards prevailed  between  the  Per- 
sian and  Tooran  governments.-— 
Eeruj,  the  youngest  son,  receives 
the  whole  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  as  his 
portion  ;  and  this  preference  is  .be- 
held with  envy  and  indignation  by 
the  two  brotliers.  Soolm  and  Toor 
resolve  upon  attaching  their  bro- 
ther. Eeruj  endeavours  to  mollify 
their  anger,  and  falls  the  victim  of 
his  own  nu)deration.  The  lamenta- 
tions of  the  unfortunate  old  king 
are  extremely  affecting,  and  forcibly 
describe    the    anguish    and    disap- 

^pointment  of  a  fond  and  partial  pa- 
rent !  — 
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«  To  Tooran,  Toor,  to  Greece,  now  Soolm 

Uiiaw'd  they  triamph  in  a  parent's  woet. 
"With  fond  anxiety  the  god-like  king, 
•  Aad.  the  whole  army  chide  the  tardy 

wing 
Of  time;  when  near  approached  the  hour, 
(For  who  could  fathom  fate's  imperious 

powV), 
A  gorgeous  throne>  with  jewels  studded 

o*cr» 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  orient  shore, 
Ti^e  king  prepares.    He  c^uits  the  chair 

of  state. 
And  hastes,  vain  hope !  to  meet  his  son 

elate. 
The  richest  wines  Irania's  vintage  yields. 
And  the  gay  minstrels  charm  the  martial 

fields ; 
On  elephants  the  drum  and  tabor  play. 
And  splendid  arches,  such-as  gnce  the  day 
Of  Persian  trivinph,  all  prepared  to  go. 
When  from  afar,  with  solemn  dirge  aud 

slow, 
Midst  clouds  of  dust,  a  man  of  sorrow 

rose. 
His  face  the  picture,  of  corroding  woes ! 
2)eep  were  his  sighs ;  a  golden  urn  he 

,  bore 
(With  silk  the  head  of  Eritch   cover*d 

o'er!) 
By  sorrow  worn  his  livid  face  appears, 
And  all  his  cheeks  were  dew'd  wiUi  purple 

tears. 
To  Feridoon  he  came,  the  urn  of  goTd 
He  groaning  opens,  dreadful  to  bejinld  ! 
From  his  pale  visage,  and  his  faultering 

.   tongi's, 
The  monarch  feared  some  aw/ul  horror 

hung.    < 
The  ^ilk  around  the  head  a  servant  tears. 
The  heaS  of  Eritch  pale  aud  wan  ap- 
pears* 
From  liis  lii^h  steed  the  fainting  monarch 

.      falls. 
And  the  whole  sorrowing  train  on  Eritch 

calls.  • 
Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  face  of  livid  hue ; 
Far  different  scenes  his  happier  fancy 

drew  1 
Kow  they  return  ;  pale  anguish  led  the 

way. 
Torn  were  the  colours,  and  the  minstrers 

lay 
tXTas  silent  now..  The  universal  grief 
With  ebony  had  mark'd  each  warrior*s 

cheek. 
Ko  more  the  drum  or  flute's  enlivening 

sound, 
T«Bohef  the  warrior  or  his  steed  to  bound* 


TheyaU  dignoitnt,  each  soldier  wet^s 

aloud ; 
As  when  all  belvcn^by  sane  tcnpestuou 

ckNid, 
U  daricen'd  o'er.  Their  torrowiag  breasts 

they  tear. 
All  call  on  Eritch  with  a  wild  despair. 
The  stars,  they  cry,  who  mark'd  iby  fatal 

end. 
Will  change  their  course,  and  tt»  tby 

mui^erers  bead. 
One  truth  attend,  let   not  the  merecf 

blaze 
On  this  vain  world,  ddade  with  daxzlic^ 

rays; 
Tis  vain,  'tis  idle,  a  delusive  di^eam  I 
Nor  fancy  fortime  is  as  she  may  seem. 
Should  foes  acknowledged  strive  to  woi^od 

your  breast. 
Harbour  no  vengeance,  and  relieve  ^ 

treaty 
^ut'if  a  friend  assures  of  high  esteem. 
Watch  all  his  actions,  varj-ing  yath  hb 

theme* 
Sore  gricv'd  each  warrior,  and  with  xz- 

gutah  tore, 
'  Loudly   huaentiog   on    the    sotmdiBg 

shore.* 
The  king  to  Eritch's  garden  bends  his 

way. 
Once  the  gay  scene,  resplendeat  as  the 

day! 
Where  Eritch's  ^oursi&  pleas'd  aaase- 

ment  flowed,     ' 
Where  social  pleasure  innocently  glow*d[; 
His  father,  tott'ring  with  a  w^eigfat  U 

grief. 
Bears  tlie  pale  head  of  the  love-xnurder'd 

chief. 
To  the  high  throne  he  casu  liis  swdSes 

eyes. 
No  Eritch  there,  once  favo!*!!  by  the, 

'skies! 
OeV  all  the  garden  lucid  fountains  {^t*^ 
And  choicest  trees  spread  xuund  their  its- 

dant  shade. 
Here  gay  paviUons,andhQre  cool  retreau. 
Once  pleas'd  its  lord.    The  xnourxiful  fa- 
ther goes 
To  where  the  edifice  of  Eritch  roee. 
And  in  his  hand  the  pallid  head  he  bf>?«: 
Grief  sunk  his  soul,  and  all  his  bo^om  io:t. 
His  luud  laments  and  aeoniciug  cries 
Resound 'to  Saturn,  to  the  farthest  ^kics; 
He  fires  the  garden,  tears  his  agvd  hair, 
Rends  his  wan  cheek,  sad  picture  of  de- 
spair; 
Large  drops  of  blood  ran  ttreanucg  dosra 

his  eyes, 
He  dips  hit Wt  in  •augulaary  dyes ; 
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On  the  lone  earth  he  sat,  an4  «U  afo^nd 
The  llamei  arise,  and  scorch  the  tmokiDg 

£rouad. 
Hope  fled  for  ever ;  oft  the  hc^  he  view^ 
And  oft  to  God  his  piout  prayV  reoews: 
Ah  God!   divia.e 'Director  !  Power  au» 

View  this  pale  headjoowmouldcriiig  into 

dustj 
Murder'd  without  a  cause,  yrluh  tygers 

wild 
Howl  o'er  tftebody  of  my  darling  child. 
Oh  may  these  impious  feel  the  woes  I 

know ! 
May  all  their  days  in  anguished  sorrow 

flow  I 
Let  their  whole  frame  be  piert^d  by  ve- 
nom *d  darts ! 
Let  the  voracious  reptile  t.ear  their  hearts ! 
Oh  j^aat  my  pray  V !  Oh  let  from  Eritch 

spring 
A  vengefuf    hero— who,  with    martial 

wing, 
Will  headlong  hurl  them  to  the  gates  of 

hell. 
Revenge  his  sirp,  thesp  murd*ring  fi^d$ 

expel ! 
Htm  let  xfie  view  triumphant,  wise,  and 

bnlve,   r 
Then  link  with  pleasure  in  the  lonely 

mve. 
Twas  thus  he  ipoke,  still  groaning  as  he 

lay. 
No  highN'  lorrowi  nature  eould  display.' 
Champion's  Shah  Namu* 


"  Feridoan  marries  the  daughter 
of  Eritch  to  one  of  Jumshyd's  de- 
scendants, and  Munokhchere  is  the 
offspring  of  this  raaErriage.  He  is 
educated  with  infinite  pains;  and. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  manhood,  is 
placed  at  the.  head  of.  the  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  revenging  his  grand- 
father's murder.  He  entirely  de- 
feats the  armies  of  Tooran  apd  China, 
and  slays,  with  his  own  hand,  both 
Soolra  and  Toor.  Feridoon  now  be- 
comes sensible  of^  the  danger  of 
prosecuting  revenge,  abdicates  the 
ihrone  in  favour  of  Munokhchere, 
and,  after  a  rcig^  of  five  hundrt^, 
>ears,  dies. 

*'  Munokhchere  commences  hhr 
r^ign  with  rauth  applause.  The  poet 
iiow  introduces  the  story  of  the -birth* 


of  Zal,  the  father  of  Roostum. — 
This  beautiful  episode  stands  unri- 
vailed  among  the  com  positions  of  the 
Persian  poets,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
tli6  roost  admirable  parts  of  the  Shah 
^Namu. 

•  '*  Sara,  the  father  qf  Zal,  had  been 
long  anxious  for  the  birtli  of  ason  ; 
and  his  hopes  are  at  length  gratified. 
'But  bis  joy  is  soon  •converted  into 
sorrow  and  indignarion  ;  for,  a^  hi^ 
soi^  U^as  born  with  white  hair,  he 
cgnceivcsf  l^inj  to  bo  spurious  •  He 
resolves  on  making  away  with  his 
innocent  off?jpring.  The  child  is  ex- 
posed  .  upoi\  .  Mount  Elboorz,-  the 
Olympus  or  Ida  of  the  Persians, 
wiiere  be  k& fostered bya  Seemotvb, 
a  fabulous  bird  of  antiquity.  The 
existence  of  ^al  is  revealed  to  hi^ 
father  in  a  dream,  who. regrets  his 
cruelty,  and  sets. out  in  the  hc^of 
discovering  him,  The  Seetporgh 
delivers  o\er  her  charge  to  the  re- 
joiced fatJjer,  who  endeavours  to 
obliterate  from  the  mind  of  Zal  a 
sense  of  his  former  cruelty..  • 

"  Zal  is  appointed  to  the  govern-* 
ment  of  Cabool  and.  Zabool,  wher^ 
he  continues  while  his  father  carries 
his  arms  into  Gurgsaran.  Sal  meets 
the  king  of  CabooU  who  invites  him 
to  his  royal  residence  5  but  whicji  he 
is  obliged  to  refuse,  on  account  ot 
Mihrab's  being  related  to  the  hou&o 
of  Zohak.  The  king  jettu-ns  to  Ca- 
bool ;  and  the  description  he  gives 
of  Zaps  person  captivates  the  heart 
of  his  daughter  ftoodavu. 

"  Tlie  description  of  Zal's  person 
is  laboured  with  infinite  pains ;  and* 
as  tlie  fairest  possible  manner  of 
drawing  a  comparisdn  between  Asi- 
atl^'and  European  writers  is  by  com- 
paring their  descriptions ,  upoA  the 
same  subject,  I  shall  adopt  this  nile 
in  some  few  instances  ;  it  will  mark 
tiie  difference  of  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
peau  .Hiotions,  the  extent  and  just* 
ness  of  their  imagination. 

P  Mihrab, 
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Mihrad,  in  reply  to  tbe  enqoiries 
of  ^eeiidokht,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Zal*s  person  : 

*  Mthnb  rapltes  he  likt  tht  cypress  rtari 


"Fir'd  with  che  picture,  o*cr  KotdaruS 

fsce» 
The  deepening  bloshet  he^ten  evef7 

grace; 
With  eajrf  r  passion  all  her  bosom  glovn. 
Love  Phases  far  her  balmy  soft  repose ; 


Hit  head  oo  high,  and  like  a  god  appears;     The  road*mng  fires  urge  on  che  pamiag 


No  warrior  equals  his  immortal  beams. 
llis  amber  crown,  his  scientific  themes. 
l¥hen  his  fierce  courser  furious  paws  the 

ground^ 
No  mortal  rides  him  with  such  active 

bound  s  ^ 
His  lion  souK  his  elephantine  frame, 
Rcsistleis  In  the  battle, seize  on  fame: 


maid. 
Add  various  thonghtt  her  yielding  mind 
invade." 

*'  Roodavu  reveals  her  love  to  bef 
attendants  in  the  most  trap0ssionc%i 
language,  and  with  a  lervency  whkii 
Not  with  more  violence  the  Nile  o*er.     equals  £loisa's  letter  t<»lbe  unfortu* 
flows,  „   ^      ,      .  nate  Abehrd : 

And  levels  ail  that  dare  its  course  op« 

**  To  you  to  whom  my  guardian  care  ha 
shone. 


pose* 
Bit  ruddy  cheeks  .bang  on  the  wing  of 

Great  2"  hu' wealth,  «agiianhnous  hit  I  »|H»kthetecretof  myheanalone; 

f    .L  ^  Hear,  and  be  cautious— 4ove  ukflames  my 


\Vbea,  like  a  dragon,  in  the  bloody  field. 


soul. 


roll. 


He  daVes  the  ffiy,  the  boldest  warrior     ^'^^^  J»,^«  "^'"^  Wf  "P^  !»«« 

yield, 
White  IS  his  hair,  which>some  a  fault 

teem; 


t*ho'  lon^  tho*  flowing,  beauteous  tbo* 
they  seem.'* 

Cham  now. 

Shakspeare  or  Milton*s  descrip. 
fion  may  be  put  in  coniparlson  with 
that  of  FoFdousee : 


'  See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow, 
Hyperion*s  i^urls,  the  front  of  Jove  him-     replies  : 

self! 
An  eye  Ukt  Malrs,  to  threaten  or  com* 

mand; 
A  sutiontike  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  00  a  heaven-kluing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed,  ^ 
Where  every  god  did  seem  t«««et  hiseeal 
To  give  ihe  world  assuranci  of  a  man.* 

HaMl^i*. 


Zal  retgns  triumphant ;  if  t  dote  my  eyei 
The  soft  illtttiana  Of  hit  image  rise; 
Sleep  flict  my  couch.    Say  then  wliac 

blett  rdief 
(To  you  alone  'tis  known)  ean  care  mv 

grief." 

''  Her  attendants  are  riiocked  it 
this  account  of  her  love,  and  attempt 
to  persuade  her  to  stifie  ber  passiuo. 
She  tntecTupts  them,  and  indignant]/ 


<*Are  these  thy  cMiiisett?  Slaves  in  <ir}y 

bloom, 
Wretched  to  breathe,  the  flames  of  lore 

consume. 
Tiiote  who  on  clay  cfu  make  their  nch 

repast| 
Regardless  view,  torn  by  the  stormy  Uut» 
The  shattered  flowllr.  I  grant  that  bloilk- 
ing  shame 
•  Hit  fair  lafge  front,  and  eye  sublidie*    ShouM  awe  the  ftiaid,  and  lead  her  on  to 

declared  fame; 

Absolute  rule ;  andhyaeinthip  \oe)m  But  love  in  triumph  bean  the  con^picr  d 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  hung  ^t^ul, 

Owstering,  but  oot  beneath  his  shoulder     And  thr  whole  world  s  tubow  to  his  cen- 


broad.* 


Milton. 


*'  The  dr^priptioti  of  Zal*s  person 
^taedwiely  oiiflames  tbe  aoft  4k>- 
Ibm  of  RgiKlairtt  t 


trotal. 
Should  flighty  Cesar,  or  should  Fahfoor 

bring. 
The  world*s  ^reat  cA|Mre,  or  Iraaia^s  kinf: 
Bribe  with  his  sceptre  as  the  farthest  weit« 
The  son  of  Sam  »0Ae  can  cfaara  ay 

Hmt 


r^ 
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How  ttnjtvailin^  do  TOur  censures  flow,. 
ZaI  is  ray  »oul,  fur  him  tny  withes  glow; 
His  image  fills,  bis  praises  charm  my 

mind. 
The  favoured  object  of  all  human  kind. 
Speak  not  of  Poor,  of  Caesar,  or  the  west» 
Inthro&'d  is  Zal  for  ever  in  my  breast ! 
"I'is  Bot  his  person,  his  external  form. 
Can  charm  the  mind  and  all  the  senses 

warm  ; 
*l^i3  excellence,  *tis  wisdom,  lo-vie  of  fame. 
That  caught  my  soul,  all  centered  in  his 
'  name.  . 

Champion. 

'^  Her  attendants  agree  to  second 
her  wishes  $  and  ds  Zal  was  deeply 
eoamoured  of  Roodavu  by  a  descnp-^ ' 
tion  he  had  received  of  her  person, 
they  foaod  no  difficulty  in  drawing; 
from  him  an  avowal  of  his  love. —    Thus  the  fierce  lion,  bounding  o'er  the 

They  have  little  need  of  persuasion    ,     ,   ^^*   ,        , 

•^  -         -  ^  In  playful  fondness  chases  every  fear. 


On  the  same  couch  they  lit ;  pA  Zal'i 

high  head 
A  crown  of  rubies  and  of  gems  was  flpreati  x 
\Vlth  flow'rs  diversified  his  ringlets  w.ave» 
And  his  br^htfbrm  confess'd  the  warrior 

brave. . 
Roodavu  blush*d,  and  in  her  tphsctoot 

eye 
fiiaz*d  the  fierce  raptyr^,  and  thearn'roua 

sigh; 
On  all  his  charms,   his,  cthinence.  she 

g«*'d. 
Hung  o*er  his  manly  fonn»  and  mtch  she 

prais*d. 
She  bids  him  rise :  now  stung  %rith  keen 


Their  fond  embi^Mes  speak  intetnal  fires  % 
Bliss  smird  enchanting,  and  with  rapture 

warm 
Around  titem  Love  difTiistd  ihis  brightest 

charm  i 


to  induce  him  to  consent  to  an  in 
tervicw.  The  two  unknown  lovert 
are  brought  together ;  and  their 
meeting  oiay,  in  some  degree,  be 
compared  to  the  delicacy  and  ten* 
demess  of  the  exquisite  scene  be* 
tween  Komeo  and  Juliet ; 

«  Now  they  descend^  and  to  the  palace 

move. 
Attended  by  the  slave  who  knew  their 

love. 
The  gay  illuminations  gild  the  scene, 
A.11  ^vaa  Elysium,  splendid,  yet  serene ! 
^ai,  all  amaz*d,  all  glowing  with  desire. 


Zal  tnen  exclaims,  «  O  thoU,    whose 

scented  hair. 
Fair  maid,  with  musk,  perfume*  the  ant* 

bieot  air  1    . 
When  MuQokhchere  our  nuptial  ^tf 

shall  know, 
I  fear  his  an|[er,  and  the  future  woe! 
That  Sam,  mdignant,  will  declare  .hi$ 

That  death,  alas !  must  close  my  early 

age! 
Hear  thou*  lugh  Heaven !  and  ye  Ppw'rt 

above. 
No  other  object  shall  enjoy  my  lore.* 
Roodavu  thus  replied,*  Let  Hfaven.at« 

test 
Oaz*d  on  the  eyes  whitfh  beam'd  celestial     The  eame  bright  purpose  of  |tty  fiiithful 


fire; 
>{tfr  hair,  her  face,  her  ev*ry .  opening 

bloom, 
Catch  his  food  soul,  and  £^  the  lover's 

doom. 
In   tissue  drest,  the  sparkHng  necklace 

glows, 
7be  bracelet  on  her  lund  new  beauty 

throws ; 
]xa    her    small  ^ar  the  splendid  jewels 

blase, 
Aod  every  gem  of  Variegated  rays  \ 
Sri^t    as   the   various  g^den  ol    the 

^^cUxlious  as  ;Mrhen   Nature's  songster* 

sing: 
'^ot  even  roset  on  Arabian  gales 
'X'l^^  scent  ;hc  air,  or  nlT  U&c  pptssing 

talis. 


breast*. 
Though  scepter*d  monarcha  at  my  feet 

should  faU. 
Their  thrones,  their  splendour,  I  would , 

^      scorn  tho.  all  ;^ 
My  prayers  to  Heaven  shall  testify  my 

soul, 
Zal  shall  my  wishes,  all  my  thoiightf  cQn<* 

troul; 
My  prayers  ihall  toften  th^  lUustriput 

aire. 
Calm  every  thought,  and  his  assent  in* 

spire/ 
Lost  was  each  sense,  disielv'd  in  soft  de- 

And  love  encreasot  from  the  gasiiig  sight* 
Thus  paned  the  ffoaticg  hour,  tdl  the', 

grey  dawn 
Behtld  th»  suaiust  peeping  o'or  the  lawn. 

J'S  TiU 
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Till  from  afar  the  silver  t^ibom  play  j 
Tl»e  lover*  par« ;,  th^  pensive  si^iisuisplay 
•The  prfflST  it  ,T^ve ,  while  tears  o'crfloived 

^    the  f.icc, 
Their  love  was  pirturM  in  the  fond  em- 
brace. 

•  To  the  bri^it  orb,   inirading   ii^t* 

they  cry, 

•  Why  early  spanj^'les  all  the  morning 

sky  ? 
Why  thui)  nur  bliss,  our  happier  hourk 

destroy, 
An(lcrosc  with  pain  the  raptur*d  scene  of 

joy.'' 

CS  AMNION.* 


"  Zal,  happy  in  the  possession  of 
his  love,  resolves  wpon  informing 
his  father  of  his  jrassion  for  Roodava, 
Sam  yields  an  unwilliug  consent  'y 
bnt  in  the  mean  lime  their  miuiial 
love  is  di3Covered  by'SceiKk>kht,  the 


"^  Were  I  not  active,  desoUtJOgttiins 
Had  inark*d  with  blood  Iraaia's  rich  dv^ 

mains. 
The  windio^  serpent  once  spread  wide 

dismiy. 
Stretching  from  town  to  town  his  hoxrui 

High  as  a  mountara,  at  whose  bideow 

si.^ht 
Hope  fled  the  world,  and  set  in  endlea 

No  bird  could  safely  'Wmg  the  zrial  dcr, 
Ko    beast  ^  could   move ;   the  Kei|;uf^ 

dartin?  hi^h. 
Sunk  at  his  breath;  e'en    the  mteriff 

ground 
l^oam'd  at  his  motion,  trembUng  at  l» 

sound. 
The  water  dragon  friglitened  fell  his  prer, 
Aud  the  black  eagle  dropp*d  wUh  sal 

dismay ; 
Mankind  wiih  terror  saw  whbfe  cities  fa£. 
And  the  w^ole  world  yielded  to  the  sei- 

pern's  caU. 


mother  of  Roodavu.     Slie  is  nnuHle    When  this  I  knew,  I  felt  the  hesols  gkw. 
to  conceal  ihc  /^ccret  fi»m  her  /i us-     J?^.K?y^""«  ^"^«  tod^reil^jserpenf  foe 


*  band,  who  breiiks  out  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  and  in  with  difHcnlty  re- 
strained from  destroying  \m  unfor-. 
t\iuate  davighter.  Miinokhchere 
also  receives  accounts .  of  thjs  ai^- 


In  his  high  name  my  ^ridle  on  I  bound. 
Sprung  on  my  horse,  lior  feired'tKe  hcs- 

tfle  wound. 
Now  on  my  saddle  bUz*d  Ay  ocnr-gnT*d 

bMe, 


Mybow  apd  arrows  o*er  ay  anns  were 
laJo  • 

fair  )  and  dreading  tl^e  result  of  aa    with  rapid  speed,  «water.dfig«is  fierce, 
tmion  between  Zal  and  a  descendant.    I  la^ce  ra^;  javeljiu  and  my  anowi  paeccc 
of  Zohak,  commands  the   attend- 
qpce  of  .Sam..    Jie   receives   him 
with  uncommon  attention  ;  and  in 
a  few  days  orders    him  to  march 
against  Mihrnb,  and  to  destroy  him. 
Sam    receives  tlie  comniaijd  with 
sorrow  and  submission,  and  suts  out 
to  execute  the  tyrant's  jeidous  and 
unfeeling  mandate.     Zal,  highly  in- 
censed at  the  king's  bnrbarity  and 
Ilis  father's  weakness,  exponiuiates 
with  Sam,  and  at  length  persuades 
him  him  to  write  to  (Tie  king,  and 
to  allow  hini  to  carry  the  leiter.— 7- 
Ssm  enutneratesj   in  his  letter  to 
^Munokhchere^    the  obiigations  he 
had  conferred  upon  the  Persian  go- 
vernment :  and  gives  a  fiiil  account 
of  his  killing  an  enqpnous  ser^x^nt^ 
>^hich,  likeUie  hydrii if  antiquity, 
destroyed  the  stirroimding  country. 


my 
Tlie  crowds  liMi^^inealfappalfd  and  low. 
And  thought  fate  certain  from  tbe  dread- 
ful fbe. 
When  near  I  came,  and  taw  the  moaatroas 

P  ismg  terrific  as  a  mountam*s  height. 
While  o'<fr  the  ground  far  hangs  his  ci> 

cKngmane, 
As  toils  to  catch;  the  sure,  the  moral 

bane* 
As  the  black  tree,  when  issuing  froa  its 

veins 
A  mortal  juice;   thus   wick  maBgniitf 

sti(in«i 
Hoarse  sounds  his  Toice,  while  stagnaisr 

ofi  His  lips 
Hang  the  dark  foam  which  detdBcst  ve> 

Dom  dtps. 
When  his  blood-darting  eye  briidd  v* 

near, 
fHf  roir^d  incfignafit,'  and  1  launch'd  mj 

spear. 
I  thoagnt,  O  king!   emicftng  tnm  hii 

frame, 
Around  there  issued  pestilential  flainc. 

A* 


k 
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with  uncOmiiTon  anlmJ^tion  ana  ten- 

,*     ,,     ,  ,       ,       ..  •  9emess  J  and  is  supported  with  a  de- 

hush  a:   I  beara  no  dittaot  r     •  •<.      u*^   *      -'>  ( 

,  <«..w.«»*%    »     gree  of  spirit  whiCii  IS  quite  ^inusual 

with  Persian  poets,  *iiie  iote<?  of 
Sh^eren,  ofLyJee,  or  of  Zuleokha, 
fait  infinitely  below  the  passioa  of 
llocxlavu  for' Zal.  '  11\efr  passion^ 
in''<teoc1  of  nialsing  fliexii  spc  ik  in  na- 
tni';!  and  uhatftcted  languagCj  iuakes 
tli^iti  reveal  their  love  in  a  torrcni^ 
(*)f  quibbles;  of  pifns,  3^i)d  of  Eas-^, 
tern  conceits.    '  1  his  is  a  f'ult  which* 


J^  dw  'vmooth  tnrface  of  «  summer^ 

'     .   ttream 
>Tature  wa« 

thexnc 
X^ke  a  black  floud  his  dreadful  foani 

arose, 
^hejvi4^earrh  trembled  wHil^' his  nc»'> 

tril  bicnvs;  .     : 

'The  worl^  all  shook^  a»  when  the  dread* 

fiU  roars 


Of  Mas  contending  nish  on  China's  shores. 
1  raised  my 'vot^e,  and  with  a  lion*s  sound', 
^t  suits  a  warrior,  dared  him  to  the  ground; 
Steel  poiocedarrowsfrom'my  l)cw  Idrew, 


Aim'i  the  unerring  shHftJt  swiftly  flew.:  '^'''  conceits.      inis  is  a  T^ail  wti^cn 

Xcariiig  hrs  hair,  afid  passing  through  hi*  ^  <*anjiot  be  aHeged  Hj^amst  Fordouseei. 

throat,                                         *  butSvlnch  may  be  brought  against 

JL-o^'^Jn  hit  brain,  and  life  sceih'd  all  Ni/amce,  Jamee,  or  Hatif,'  in  al- 

•M.  ^*i.       ilii^  V       I-  '    »i     mo^t  every  lino  of  their  Mvisnuwees^ 

.Another    follows,    when,  his    venom d.    hm  •    »    .  •  ,  ■  j  i-        \..    .  .   .     . 

tOnguc',  '  1  hf^y  have  borrowed  from  his  niycM-, 

Foamirig  with'  blood  and  deadliest  poi-*  tion,  blu  have  fcitlier  neglected  orj 
•onhuii^S  '       '  *    despised  his  simplicity;    and  have) 

Another  piercing  through  his  throat,'  conceiiled  the  delicacy  of  his  setiti.*. 
once  more,    .  .-.  >.  ri-'jJ_'' 

1^4  him  in  anguiih,  wcUaring  in  his-  '^^*."^'*  ""^^f  .^  ^'^^^  ^^  ""^^"^^^  «^«-- 
- '■  •       -   '       ^     ■       '    taphors'und  incongruous'^Similes,.— r. 

The   gnicrnlity   (T   Per-iians,  ho.w-, 

ever,   would  probably  prefer  NiVi*- 

mee  or  Jjuhce  to  Ferdousee  ;  and  liir 

India  I  have  no  doubt  to  whom  tlie^ 

prefereiKe  Would  be  given.  .       ' 

*\  Muiiokhchere^  after  a  reigi^.bf 


He  wnthed  his  body,  when  I  raised  my 
siedi 

Spurr*d  my  fierce  coarser-^Heaven  ap- 
plauds my  zeal,  * 

The  coW-grav'd  swprd  impels  thp  inortal, 
blow,'  ' 

Like  falling  mountains  fell  the  serpent ' 

„.    ,^^»  .     .     ,          ,        .^ ,.  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  abdi-. 

Hii  elephantme  head  now  shatter  d  lies,  •  -»,,.i     *i,         •  .'•  r      .,^    c^  -        ^« 

Rapid  t*he  poiso-  flows,  tlu.  nionster  dies  5  S' .   ^^'"^  ^^'""'^^  U)  favour  of  his  >Qn 

Such  streams  of  venom  all  the  earth  defile,  ^odoorz,  and  predicts  thp  events  of 

Vast  a«  the  flowing  of  the  rapid  Nile.  his  reign.     These  are  fulfilled,    {ift^ 

Crowds  came  to  bless  me,  and  the  joyful^  rasTab   invades  Persia,  makesaprir. 

Hairdmt°  if  grateful  triumph, « Sam  the  ^  sotier  of  Nodoor^,  ?nd,   in  revWge 


Strong.' 


Ckampion. 


•*'  The  king  grant?  his  consent  to 
Sarong  petition,  and  Zal  returns  up- 
oa  thte  wings  of  impgtientlovetohis 
beloved  Roodavu.  Their  niiptials 
are  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour.  Roodavu  becomes  pregr 
nant,  and  is  delivered  of  Roostum, 
a»  Sememe  was  of  Bacchus.  She  Is 
relieved,  however,  by  the  Seemoorgh, 


for  the  defeat  which  was  given  his*, 
afniy  by  Znl,  destroys  tile  uhfortu- . 
nate  monarch.  AfVa^iab  rtigps  in 
Krsia*  Zid  and' Roostum  maintain 
th^nis^lves*  in  Cabool :  the  Jatter, 
afl^r  a  variety  of  adventurist "  discor 
vfers  Ky  Ko^iid  near  tl^e  mountain  of 
Elboorz. 

"  T^^ey  engage  Afra.<iab*s  army;  * 
aild  Ro6stmn  2>igna]izes  himself  by 
making  a  prisoner  of  Afrasiab,  who>  . 
however,   uutbrtuiiately   escapes.-rr 


whose  assistance  alleviates  the  pain 'of    The  Turk*  ^  are  driven,  acfoss  the 

the  operation.  '  Oxns  with  the  loss  of  ldo,QOOftiea, 

•'*  The  whole  of  this  beautiful  epi-    Afra^iab  gives  a  recital  to  4us'fatlier, 

Kode  of  Zal  and  Roodavu  is  related    Fisliung,  of  Uie  ill  success  of  his 

arms^ 
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«rms,  and  gen^ndly  ackoowledgei 
Kooitum'tvastniperiority.  A  peace 
isi  in  consequence  of  these  victo- 
pes«   concluded  between  the  two 

^*  Ky  Kpbad  reigns  an  hundred 
jind  twenty  years,  and  is  succeeded 
by  his  son^  Ky  Kaoos,  a  weak  and 
foolish  prince.  He  attempts,  con- 
trary to  the  advioe  of  his  ooblesj  the 
f:onqtiest  of  Mazendaran,  and  is  de- 
feated and  made  prisoner  by  the  de- 
inons  of  that  countty. 

*'  Roostum  undertakes  to  release 
<he  ktngr  from  confinement.  His 
journey  is  marked  by  seven  adven- 
fureSj  called  l]|e  s^vep  stages,  which 
fall  infinitely  ^ow  the  labours  of 
of  Hercules,  Indeed  his  famous 
horse  Rukhsb  deserve'  ^Imo^^t  as 
much  credit  as  his  niast^.  Uoosf 
turn  ^t  length  defeats  all  his  ene- 
mieS|  relieves  Ky  K^P>*  ^nd  r^<e 
atbre§  his  sight  in  a  miraculops  mau- 
nei*,  ^t  king's  misfortunes  hi\  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  "his  conduct  - 
he  involves  his  country  once  more  in 
the  greatest  distress^  ^n4  is  again  r^« 
leased  by  Roostum. 

*'  llpostum  after  this  visits  the 
prince  pf  Siimanca£>  whose  daugh-. 
ter  fiills  in  love  wifii  the  hcyo,  and 
wh^ra  he  i^fiarrias.  He  returns,  af- 
ter a^short  stay,  into  Persia  j  and  his 
wife  b  delivered  of  Sohrah,  who 
proves  himself  worthy  of  io  dia- 
tingui^hcd  a  parent  •  Wlien  he  arr 
rives  at  manhood,  he  attacks  Hujeer, 
9  servant  of  vjthe  Persian  govern- 
ment, and  seizes  unon  his  person. 
Goord  Afrefd,  a  female  Amazpn,  en-f 
deavourR  to  rescue  him,  engages 
Sohrab,  who,  after  a  sharp  convict, 
makes  her  his  prisoner,  and  disco- 
vers tliat  she  is  a  woman,    ^ikea 

aeeond  Tancre4>  ^^  fi^ll^  in  Jove 
with  this  new  plofinda^  and  release 

Jier. 

"  Ky  Kaoos  sends  for  Roostt^m 
(whq  was  ignorant  of  his  haying;  a 


son)  who  makes  sem*  delay  in  ehey- 
iQg  the  kings  ocder ;  which  lo  »• 
censes  Ky  Kaoos,  that  upon  his  ar- 
rival be  noounands  him  to  be  seized 
and  confined.  Roostom, enraged  at 
the  king's  folly  and  ingratituSe  re« 
tuma  to  Cabool;  and  KyKa«sis 
Mw  obliged  to  desotad  to  entret- 
ties  and  prayers  to  so|ten  his  ahger. 
The  army  at  length  marches,  and 
Roostum  advances  torecoonoitietbe 
enemy. 

«'  Sohrab,  dreading  lest  he  Atxii 
eng^  his  fiitber#  endeavoon  to 
discover  fi-om  his  prisoner^  Hajeefi 
the  marks  that  would  denote  Roos- 
tum. A  description  of  the  PmiaB 
army  is  now  artfully  introduced; 
and  Hujeer,  to  deceive  Sohrab,  ca&s 
Roostum  a  chief  who  had  acoom- 
punied  Ky  Kaoos  from  China.  Aa 
engagement  ensaea  between  the  tvo 
^armies,  and  Sohrab  is  opposed  to 
Roostum.  They  fi^«  witboutgni- 
ing  any  advantage,  until  tbey  vt 
both  exhausted,  and  mutqal^y  agree 
to  defer  (heir  combat  till  the  pext 
tnoraing.  Sohrab  endeavours  to  dis- 
cpver  vi^heti^r  he  is  iei^gaging  Rods- 
ti|m>  but  is  deceived  eveo  by  Rocs- 
-  tuin  himself. 

*'  Sohrab  eng^es  Roostum  the 
following  morning,  an^  hurbhim 
to  the  gronnd.  M  he  waa  piepar* 
iug  to  make  away  with  his  antago- 
nist, Rppstum  inrorms  bim  tbat  it 
was  qnusua^  for  a  ciiieftain  in  I^nis 
to  take  advantage  of  thie  first  feU.~ 
Sohrab  wit^  uiid|^ttoted  valpur,  gifts 
Rpostux^  bis  life*  who  vptives,  Ms- 
ed  and  4^feated  from  tl^r  fifdd.— 
They  rart;  and  Sohrab  breaks  io 
u|>onine  Persian  liaej,  ^alieieheis 
encouptezed  by  {tbostain.  Their 
coipl^t  is  reh(ted  with  fopcb  ispirit : 

"  Sohrab  rushes  oa  liko  a  mrioos 
fl^hant,  wieldjng  hii^  |«ngfatieiiiii^ 
tar;  or,  as  a  wild  boar^  or  a  roaimg 
lion,  deatmymg  whole  lanka  vitli 
hisftcalnoc^.  WheiRoositiiisbc- 
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hsld'fatm^  be  trembled  at  hb  fonner 
prowess/  When  Sohrab  beheld  htm 
returned  to  the  fields  bis  heart  beat 
with  the  high  blood  of  youth.  He 
cried  out;  '  Just  escaped  from  the 
paws  of  the  lion  !  do  you  oppose 
bin  again  )  why  did  you  tiot  seek 
another  quarter  V  They  alighted 
from  their  horses  ;  the  f.ital  period 
approached.  They  began  to  wrestle, 
and  seized  each  other  by  the  waist ;' 
but  wax  or  tlie  hard  stone,  yields 
*»]uaUy  in  the  hand  of  hxc.  lliey 
contended  from  morning  till  mid- 
day; fortune  seemed  to  have  de- 
serted Sohrabi  Rooslam,  raging 
with  vexation,  seized  htiti  by  the  two 
shoulders,  and  bent  him  to  the 
ground.  JPprtune  now  lowered,  and 
strength  deserted  Sohtab.*  Roostiim, 
like  a  lion,  struck  him  to  the  ground, 
bat  <iid  not  expect  to  secure  him ; 
he  instantly  drew  out  his  poignard, 
and  buried  it  in  the  breast  of  the 
ll^n-hearted  warrior.*' 

**  The  unfortunate  Roottum  dis-  . 
covers  too  late  that  lie  has  slain  his 
owa  son :  Ims  bitterly  laments  an  in- 
voluntaiy  crime  ;  but  appears  to  dp* 
rive^some  satisfaction  that  it  was  his 
own  o&pring  who  contended  with 
him  with  so  much  hardihood.  A 
peace  is  immediately  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  .states,  and  Roostum 
departs  for  Zabool.  He  is  met  by 
Zal  and  the  nobles  of  the  Gountr)% 
wrho  fiielingly  regret  the  fate  of  his 
gaUantson. 

**  Ferdousee  does  not  present  the 
character  of  his  hero  in  the  most 
amiable  light.  He  first  denies  his 
name ;  and,  when  he  was  deteated, 
takes  advantagie  of  his  son's  unsus« 
picions  valour.  The  hero  was  van- 
quished, and  begged  hi$  Ufa,  and 
tiien  setjed  an  occasion  to  destroy 
ap  enemy,  who  was  at  least  entitled 
ro  the  indulgence  he  had  shewn. 

'*  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
JloosUim  should  deny*  his  nani^  j 


ispon  every  other  occasion  he  is  for« 
ward  in  divulging  it.  The  full- 
grown  hero  might  be  indignant  at 
his  prowess  being  foiled  by  k  boy, 
and  unwilling  to  ^tter  his  rival  with 
the  merit  of  resisting  the  champion 
of  Persia.  The  aistom  of  refrain- 
ing from  taking  advantage  of  a  iii-st 
\ictory,  might  be  conformable  to 
the  manners  of  Persia ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  incumbent  on  Sohrab 
to  ad  nut  an  observance  which  ex-  ' 
posed  his  life  to  a  second  hazard.-— 
If  accident  decided  victory  upon  one 
occasion,  it  might  do  so  upon  ano- 
ther }  and  it  seems  absurd  to  forego 
an  advantage  which  either  conduct  or  . 
fortune  had  placed  in  our  hands.  But 
Roostum  never  observed  the  samo 
clemency  toivards  a  vanquished  ene- 
my ^  he  only  inculcated  it  when  he 
fiell  beneath  superior  prowess.  Fer- 
dousee exalts  tne  character  of  Soh- 
rab, but  depreciates  that  of  Roos- 
tum }  the  one  appears  to  have  been 
brave  and  generous,  the.  other  wily 
and  subtle. 

*'  The  story  of  Seeavush,  and  his 
step-mother,  Soodavu,  follows  the 
episode.  She  falls  in  love  with  See- 
avush ;  and  her  advances  being  re- 
jected, accuses  him,  like  anotlier 
Phiedra,  of  attempting  to  violate  her 
chastity,.  ^But  neither  Ferdousee, 
nor  Jarnee,  in  his  Yoosoof  and  Zu- 
leekha,  liave  observed  much  delicacy 
of  their  females  ;  they  ti^el  no  hesi- 
tation in  divulging  tlieir  love,  but 
avow  it  with  an  effrontery  which 
would  liave  diftgusted  }>er!ions  of  less 
fastidious  cjr  colder  feelings  than  ei- 
ther Seeavush  or  Joseph.  Ky  Kaoos 
acquits  his  son  ;  but  he  is  still  per- 
seemed  by  t lie  malice  of  Soodavu, 
and"  is  at  length  obliged  to  establish 
his  inmxrciioe  by  the  tiery  ordeal* 

'  <'  Afmsiab  breaks  the  peacei  and 
Seevush  seizes  the  occasion  tp  re«> 
quest  permission  to  join  the  army, 
lli^  Vcr:iians   are  soiccessful,   and 
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tlie  Turis  are  obliged  to  pmrobaie- 
a  peice  by  the  cession  of  Sogfad,  Sa^ 
marcand,  and  Bbkara.    Afra^abde* 
livers  up  hostages;    abd  Seeavunh 
writes  to  his  father^  informing  him 
of  the  terms  of  the  pacification.  Ky 
Kaooa,  old  and  uxorioos,  refuaea  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  -Sceavosh,  incensed 
at  his  father's  ibUy  and  iniprudionce, 
resolves  upon »  rotfring  to  Afrasiab, : 
and  acquaifils  Ky  Kaoos  with  tlie 
reasons  for-  tlus  determhiation.    See*  . 
avush  ia  received  in  the  jsost  hand- 
aottie  naanner  by  A.frasiabi>  who  grves 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  but, 
after  aome  time,  liatens  to  tiie  insi- 
noations  of  Kerahooz,  and  at  lenG>th . 
murders  his  tnfortunateVtsitori  The 
metamorphoaivof  Seeavush  into  an- 
herb,  or  of  Furbad  uito  an  orange-  - 
tree,  are  much  inferior  to  afiy  of 
Ovid's. 

Peeran,  whose  'daus^ter  was  also 
married  to  Seeavush,  intercedes  for  i 
the  pardon'  of 'Zeringeez,  the  wife 
of  Seeavush,  and  the  daughter  of  ' 
Afrasiab.     Her  pardon  is  graiited  j 
and  she  i&  conveyed  to  the  hoUfic  of 
Peeran,  whem  9he  la  «afely  delivered 
of  Ky  KhoosBa.    Ky  Kaoos  repenu 
too  late  of  hie  folly,  and  now  dtter- 
jmnes  to  revenge  the  death  ot  his  • 
son.  An  army  penetrates  into  Turk- 
estan under  tlie  command  of  Roos- 
tnm,   who  slays  in  single  combat 
Fed  Ism,  the  champion  of  the  Turks, 
and    wounds    Afrasiab.  '  Afrasiab 
fires,  and  Roostum  rules  over  Turk- 
estan seven  years.    At  -the  instiga- 
tion of  his  brother,  Zuwaru,  be  de- 
solates the  whole  country,  and  then 
returns  into  Persia. 

?*  Geo  i»  warned  in  a  dream,  of  bis 
being  the  person  destined  to  disco- 
ver Ky  Khoosroo.  He  commences 
his  journey,  and,  after  seven  year.s, 
auoceeds  in  discovering  the  object  bi 
his  search.  He  accompanies  him 
info  Persia.    Ky  Khoosroo  is  pio> 


dwnied  klii|^  by  hss  gnmdMierft' 
Persep^t,  and  aH  the  ii6blc»»  en* 
cepting  Tons,  promise  himobedi* 
ence.  Ky  Khoosroa  marches  against 
him,  and  they  are  mi^ually  leooa- 
ciled. 

.  '*  Ky  Kaoos  urges  Ky  Khoosroo 
to  revenge  his  father's  renrdet-.— 
Toos  is  appointed  to  tfa6  oemmand 
of  the  array,  end  b  opposed  by  Fu- 
rood,  the. brother  of  Ky  Khoosroo, 
who  is  slaio  by  Peeabtm.  The  Per- 
sians are  ttitifely  diaconffited,  and 
are  obliged  to  retire  with  the  utmost 
prectpkation:'  iS'ooa  •^and  Ckdoon 
meet  with  the  fatb  of  unfortiinaie 
generals.;  tb^  are  both  cootined/ 
but  are  released  at  the '  interces&ioo 
of  Roostum. 

"Roostum  join^  the  army,  aod 
success  always  aocompanics  him.— 
He  endeavours  to  e^^ect  an  acown- 
modationy.bot  the  presomplNxi  of 
Peemn  defeata  th^'raod^^tiop  of  bis 
views.  The  engagement  between 
Roostum  and'^Polawund  is  related 
wkh  much  spirit ;  end  I  ib%ht  give 
it  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  Fer* 
dou^ee^s  descriptife  powers,  bad  1 
not  already  miide  too  many  <|aot>* 
tions.  Rbostom*s  aidventures  vrilfa 
tlie  Deo  Ukwan  succeed  this  coo- 
fiict ;  he- is  made  pri^ioner,  ia* thrown 
into  the  86a,  and  piovidenttaDy  esr 
capes. 

'*  The  progress  of  the  war  is  nu* 
pended  to  relate  the  adventures  of 
Peezhuh  and  Godoort.  They  are 
seat  by  the  king'  agalbist  some  wild 
boai^  who  destroyed  the  sunoending 
country.  Guor^een,  filled  with  en* 
vy against  Peezhun,  proposes  that  Ke 
should  visit  one  of  Afrasiab's  bust* 
ing  seats  where  his  daughter  re- 
sided, and  excites  him 'to  it  bfs 
beautiful  description  of  the  UixQn«s 
and  delights  of  the  place.  FBezbun 
follows  diis  advice,  and  falls  in  \on 
with  A£rasiab*s  daughter )  she  re<> 
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toms  it,  and  conceals  him  in  her 
private  apartments,  where  he  is  dis- 
covered by  Kioshooz. 

"It  may  be  worth  while  to  com- 
pare this  scene  of  a  warrior,  sunk 
into  the  softest  liixiiry,  with  the  ad- 
mirable scene  in  Tasso,  between  Ki- 
naldoand  Armida.  It  is  probable 
that  Ferdousee  passed  rt  over  in 
hst^te;  yet  we  must  regret  that  a 
poet,  who  is  Usually  too  minute, 
should  have  hurried  over  a  scene 
w-hich  adihittcxi  of  the  highest  em- 
beiilshftrent :        - 

'  He  approached  with  hasty  steps 
the  house  TVherfc  the  stranger  was 
concealed.  When  he  beheld  Pee:«- 
hun,  his  •  indignant  blood  flowed 
quiclcly  through  his  veins.  He  saw 
three  hundred  female  servants  play- 
ing upon  the  harp,  singing,  or  drink- 
ing th^  purest  wine.  Peezhun  wiis 
seated  in  the  midst  of  tlieni,  and  his 
!i^  seemed' moist  with  wine.  When 
Peezhun  beheld  him  at  a  distance, 
he  trembled  at  his  approaching  fate, 
he  felt  the  utmost  vexation  at  his 
he}p!«jis  sttuation.* 

^'  Hbw  gfeatly  superior  is  the  dcr 
sctiptioh  in  Tasso : 

*  There  sat  Anrnda  on  a  flowery  hed, 
Her  wahtoA  lap    siutaia'd.  the  hero's 

Her    op*ni|2g    veil    her    ev*ry    botom 

show*d, 
Loose  to  the  fannihg  breeze  her  tresses 

flowed ;  • 
A  langour .  seem'd  diffused  o*er  all  her 

frame,. 
And  every  feature  gl6w*d  with  am'rous 

HameJ 
The  peariymoistvreon  hervbeanteous  face 
fmprov*d  the  blush,  and  heightened  evVy 

grace; 
Her  wandVing  eyes  co^ess'd  a  pleasmg 

fire, 
And  shot  the  trembling  beams  of  soft 

desire.      •  - 
Now  fondly  hanging  o'er,  with  head  de- 

clin-dy 

Close  to  his  face  her  lovely  cheek  she 

.  •  •  •     ■  • 
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While  o'er  her  charms  he  taught  his  loci 
to  rove,  ' 

And  draqk,  with  eager  thirst|  new 
draughts  of  love.  •  . 

Now  bending  aown  enraptured,  as  he  lies. 

She  kiss*d  his  vermil  lips  and  swimming 
♦yes; 

Till  from  his  inmost  heart  -  tie  healv*3  a 

As  if  to  ber's  the  partinc:  soul  weuldflr.  - 
AU  this,  &c.  &c.*     .  '  ^   • 

HooleU  Tasso,  b.  14,  p.  I2fi. 


"  Goorgeen,  upoi^,  his  return  to 
court,  18  suspected  of  having  behav* 
ed  treacherously  towards  Peezhun* 
Roostum  disguised  as  a  merchant, 
sets  out  in  st^arch  of  him  ;  and  meet-* 
ing  with  Afrasiab's  daughter,  Jeams  ' 
the  place  of  his  confinement.   Koos- ' 
tint],  after  vanquishing  the  son  of' 
U4cwan  Deo,    releaiiea  his*  cap'tii-*. 
friend. 

*'  The  thread  of  the  war  is  again 
resumed,  and  an  account  is  given  of 
the  defeat,  in  single  combat,  of  tfee'^ 
twelve   chatnpions  of  Tooran.^ '  tt 
ends  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  * 
Peeran,  who  dies  like  a  brave  and  ' 
honourable  warrior.     In  some  parts 
it  resembles  the  fall  of  Hector  or  of  * 
TamU« ;  but  Peeran  refuses  to  pur- 
chase his  life  with  disgrace : 

•  The  commanders  of  the  twi^ 
'  armies  approached  each  other  in  the 
blootly  field:  .They  measiire  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  armies  ; 
their  hearts  rage  with  mutual  anger. 
They  attack  each  other  with  the  ' 
sword,  the  poignard,  arid  the  noose. 
Clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  inniime- 
rable  cavalry,  obscure  the  sky.  The 
will  of  heaven  now  manifested  it* 
self;  misfortune  attended  upon  thft 
Tooran  army.  The  battle  prove* 
unfavourable  to  the  Turks  :  Fortune 
shines  propitiously  on  the  arms  of 
Persia.  When  fate  lowers,  whence 
are  we  to  expect  assistance  ^  Peeran 
beneld  the  approaching  disasters, 
and  recognized  the  will  of  heaven  ; 

but 
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hot  he  persevered  .andtuated,  and 
combated  against  fortune,  lliey 
beth  resort  to  the  bow !  their  arrows 
Hy  as  thick  as  leaves,  driven  by  the 
aotumnal  blast,  fall  from  the  bend* 
ing  tree.  Godoorz  chooses  an  ar- 
rovr  which  would  pierce  the  hardest 
iron  :  he  4^ew  it  with  an  unerring 
aim ;  the  arrow  flew,  and  pierced 
the  bre^st^plate  oi  the  horse  y  he 
staggered,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Pi*eran  fell  under  his  chaiger,  and 
kJs  arm  was  broken  by  the  »1!.  He 
rose ;  fate  now  hovered  near  him  -, 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  the 
will  of  Providence.  He  fled,  be- 
fore GodoorK  towards  a  hill^  but 
Ivith  difficulty 'and  with  pain.  He 
reaches  the  lull,  aiul  tnists  that  Go- 
doorz will  relinquish  the  pursuit  — 
Godoorx  beheld  him,  and  laments 
his  fallen  state.  He  saw  that  For- 
tune was  to  all  equally  faithless:  per- 
petually' on  the  watch  to  do  harm. 
He  cried  out !  O  illustrious  chief! 
why  dk>  you  fly  on  foot  ?  Do  you  fly 
irmn  me  as  the  game  of  the  forest  ? 
Where  is  yonr  army,  O  commander 
of  nobles  ?  No  one  comes  'to  your 
assistance,  I  see  not  a  Iriend  near 
you.  AVhat  has  become  of  your 
at^ngtb  and  bravery ;  your  weapons, 
your  gloiy,  and  great  gifu  ?  You 
were  the  support  of  Afr4siab^  but 
the  son  of  his  glory  declines.  For<» 
tune  has  turned  from  you>  do  not 
expect  assistance.  Beg  for  quarter, 
and  ;dlow  me  to  carry  you  betore 
my  king.  He  will  receive  you  gra-r 
ciousiy ;  for,  like  me,  you  are  old, 
and  your  hair  is  silver.  Peeran 
broke  oot,  ]>d  not  ex|)ect  it;  do 
not  suppose  that  I  will  exchai^e  my 
character  for  so  much  infamy.  1)0 
yott  conceive  I  could  live,  and  be 
esteemed  a  coward  ?  I  was  bom  to 
die,  and  it  it  given  y«m  to  destroy 
rne.  Kvery  one  telLs  me,  tha(  how- 
ever rich  or  happy,  we  still  must  die. 
We  cannot  escape  death ;  huf  I$ha^ 


not  be  accounted  cnmxnaljQr 
mortal.  Godoorz  makes  a  circuit  di 
the  hill,  but  he  returus  faint  aod 
disappointed.  He  dismoouts  and 
grasps  his  shield.  He  dicnbs  tbe 
mil,  pondering  on  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven. He  ascends  the  htU  with  a 
quick  pace,  advancing  the  shield  be* 
fore  him,  and  shaking  his  spear.— 
Peeran  beholds  him  at  a  distance, 
and  springs  from  his  stony  seat.  As 
he  approiiched,  he  tlut>ws  his  potg- 
nard,  which  wounds  the  venerabk 
chief.  Godoorz,  pained  ,  by  bis 
wound,  gives  way  to  bis  harsting 
rage.  lie  launches  his  spear,  which 
penetrates  the  armour  of  I^ran.  it 
preserves  its  course,  and  Axes  itself 
in  his  liver.  Peeran  utters  a  groan ; 
his  sight  becomes  obscure ;  the 
blood  gushes  from  his  mouth,  and 
his  soul  issues  out  at  the  saoie 
time.* 

'  *  Ferdousee  now  commences  opoo 
the  war  between  Ky  Kkoosroo  and 
Afrasiab.  It  has  been  usual  to  sup* 
pQse  Ky  Khoosroo^  the  Cyrus  of  the 
Greeks ;  not  on  account  of  any  gitiit 
similarity  between,  the  two  charao 
ters,  but  because  they  are  said  to 
have  lived  about  the  same  time.  1 
reserve  my  remarks  upon  this  sab- 
jecl  for  a  iutuic  opportunity.  I  shall 
only  now  obsen-e,  that  the  first  time 
we  find  Khoosroo  at  the  bead  of  his 
array,  his  force  is  composed  of  levies 
frooi  Bagdad,  Aral^a  Felix,  aod 
Ardbeel ;  and  that  inntead  of  W3^« 
ing  war  in  Irak  Arafee,  he  carries 
his  arms  across  the  Arnu,  or  Oxos, 
into  Turkestan,  or  independent  Tai« 
tary. 

'*  Ky  Khoosroo^  flnding  that  tbe 
enemy  was  nearly  subdued,  lesolvei 
upon  enj<^ing  the  fame  of  van- 
quishing  a  prostrate  rival.  He  ad- 
vances towards  Tooran,  and  Afrasiab 
prepares  to  oppose  him  on  the  bao^s 
of  the  Oius.  He  crosses  tlu5  river, 
p^netcates  mto'Turkestan,  and  ob» 
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llges  Afrasiab  to  sue  kr  peace.    He 
rtj0cts  aQ  terms  of  aocommodatio:i/ 
slays  Shydu,  the  son  of  Afrasiib,  in 
single  combat>  and  defeats  the  Turks 
in  a  general  engagement.    Afrasiab 
flies,  and  Ky  Khoosroo  pursues  hira. 
Another  action   is    fought^    which 
proves  equally  fatal  to  the  Turks ; 
and  Afrasiab  makes  another  eflbrt  to. 
procure  peace.     He  o^ers  to  pur- 
chase it  by  the  cession  of  Cheen  and 
Macheen;  but  Ky  Khoosroo  persists 
in  the  savage  pleasure  of  prosecut- 
irig  his  revenge.    The  fort  of  Gung 
is  taken  by  assault.    Afnisaib  makes 
his  escape,  and  continues  to  make 
many  gallant  effbrtu  to  harass  the 
enemy *s  array.   He,  at  length  meets  ' 
with  a  complete  overthrow,  and  is 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  a  ca- 
vern from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  discovered,  and  brought  before 
Ky  Khoosroo.   Ky  Khoosroo  insults 
th^  captive  monarch  with  3  mockery 
of  his  own  justice,  and  gives  a  me- 
morable example  of  \i,  by  murder- 
ing the  helpless  king  with  his  own 
batid.   The  king  might  affect  to  re- 
coneile  the  savage  barbarity  of  his 
conduct,   by  the  duty  which  was 
imposed  upon  him,  of  destroying 
his  father's  murderer.    Afrasiab  was 
iiis  grandfiuher  $  and  (although  led 
away  by  Kurshooz),  had  behaved  to< 
Seeavush  hi  a  hospitable  a^id  princely 
manner. 

'*  Ky  Khoosroo  confers  the  go- 
vernment of  Tooran  upon  Jihoom, 
the  £on  of  Afrasiab;  and  after  a 
reigq  of  sixty  years,  retires  from  the 
government  and  dies.  Zal  and  Koos- 
tum  still  maintain  the  honour  of  the 
Persian  aJTms ;  Godoorz,  Toos,  and 
Pureeboqr;^  an4  Qeo^  unfortunately 
perish  in  the  snow. 

"  I  might  be  excas6el  noticing  any 
Cihet  part  of  the  Shah  Namu,  as,  if 
\t  be  considered  an  epic  poem,  it 
inost  be  supposed  to  end  upon  the 
^l^tr^iction of  Afrasiab;  but ^  c^^*- 


tiot  persuade  myself  to  leave  the 
reader  in  ignorance  of  <he  fate  o^ 
Boostum.  After  the  deatli  of  Ky 
Khoosroo,  he  continues  in  tliegfeat- 
estfavouf  with  Kishtasp,  and  de- 
stroys l&fuudeear,  the  son  of  this 
prince,  who  had  rebelled  against  hia 
father.  This  story  is  relate^d  at  great 
length,  and  with  great  spirit  :  but  I 
have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of 
my  design,  and  must  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  Iloo!»tum  is  driven  to 
the  gt-eatest  extremify,  and  is  ob- 
liged to  rely  upoD  the  assistance  of 
the  Seemooigh.  She  furnishes  hira 
with  one  of  her  feathers^  which  he 
fixes  upon  one  of  liis  arrows,  and 
discharges  it  against  Isfnndeear. 
The  arrow  pieces  through  both  his 
eyes.  Th'is  is  the  last  memorable- 
action  of  this  celebrated  warrior. 
Mis  brother^  Shi^had,  coiispires 
against  him ;  and  coatri\'es  that  lie 
shall  1s\\  into  a  pit  which  he  had 
purposely  filled  with  spears^  and 
other  sharp  pointed  weapons.  He 
falls  by  the  hand  ofUoostum;  but 
lloostum  also  becomes  tb^  vi(:tim  of 
his  treachery^ 

"  It  would  require  an  elaborate 
work  to  give  a/just  criticism  of  the 
Shah  Namu  j  my  aim  is  but  a  faint 
sketch.  The  poetry  of  the  Shah 
Namu  is  undoubtedly  original ;  no 
other  Persian  poet  (asfar  as  I  know) 
has  attempted  this  species  of  cotki* 
position.  The  Shah  Namu  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  strength  tban  its 
sweetness  ;  although  it  is  in  nuii^ 
|>art5  as  harmonious  as  the  versifica- 
tion of  Jaiutre.  In.  a  work  of  such 
great  length,  there  Will  doubtless  be 
a«number  of  faulty  lines,  many  of. 
them  evidently  composed  for  the 
sake  of  the  verse.  In  many  in« 
stances  tlie  poet  is  tedious  atid  uoin* 
teres  tine,  particularly  in  his  account 
of  the  discovery  of  Ky  Khoosroo^ 
tie  is  often  too  minute  i  and;,  by 
DMking  description  ^ticttlary  makef 


psoi 
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it  ridiculous.  An  example  of  this 
may  be  given  iii<.hts  deacriplioii' 
ot*  the  son  of  Ukwan  Deo  3  which« 
instead  of  expressing  his  immense 
mie  by  fonie  bold  figure^  gites  us  his 
exact  measure : 


tlisk  that  dAath  soqii  wIU  lead  dMift 
the  shade. 

AU  the  world  giYtt,  how  aoon  the  ukci 
away! 

For  one  short  hour  the  beams  with  tran- 
sient ray. 


Though  coral  fonp*d  thy  doors,  of  whst 

avail  f 
All  fall  alike  in  dcatK"^  forroundii^pale. 

*f  Notwithstanding  this  enormous^  ^^^S^Lfi^Tlito^'*^^  humWe,  thwi^s 
height,  Roostum  contrives  {x*'^  do    •i^atHISlwyoS^cqtiaiinhiae^ii.lwinff. 


*  }Tc  was  one  hundred  yards  high  and 
twenty  broad. 


Hei-e  joy  and  sorrow  in  oblix^on  sitep* 
Ambition  glow*  not!   grief  forgets  tt 
weep ! 

CHASfnon. 


not  learn  how)  to  ciit  of  his  head 
with  a  stroke  of  his  scimitar. 

''  I  am  not  aware  that  Ferdousee 
SDteiids  to  inculcate   any  peculiar 

pecept   of  morality  J    he  bcldom  .rThe  poct»  who  have  suco^dsd 

however,  oants  an  opportunity  of  tr»  j  '    rT    T  u^        -^    r^i- 

««««v:«^  L^^.,  .«o^*i  il;fl«-r.»;^«e  ^«  Ferdousee  have  -borrowed   latteiT 

makmg  many  moral  reflections  on  ^ , .        .         .              ««,  JT^  ^ 

«.J«bUUyofUfo,andofhun,an    ^^^L  N^^i.^ S^SS^ 

defiled :  nor  'have  his  owr  watm 
escaped  fnom  poUution*  Two  a 
three  Shah  Namus  are«t  kaal  le* 
qnisite  to  be  able  to  read  'hu  works 
with  any  degrre  of  accmsic^  er  ss* 
tisfaction.  Tb^  works  of  Ferdoosee, 
if  not  snatched  from  their  {ippfoach^ 
ing  fate,  will  be  rendered  useless  hv 
the  foHy  and  -ignomnce  of  his  tna* 
soriberk  Ferdousee  infonm  usy  tbar 
the  Shah  Namu  confenus  COjBOO 
couplets }  but  I  doubt  whether 
there  be  a  cc^y  which  doss  not  ceo- 
tain  either  more  or  less  than-  tbis 
number  of  verses.-  .Ferdotisee  wis 
praised,  and  patronised  by  princes ; 
but  their  protection  eooid  only  i^- 
cure  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Mahmood  ;  it  remains  for  the  prt* 
sent  age  to  rescue  him  from  the 
hands  of  barbarous  Katibs;  and«  by 
printing  an  accurate  copy  of  hii 
work,  to  perpeiiiate  the  iame  of  the 
subhiuest^^nsian  poet. 


enjoyment^ : 

•  •  • 

*  As  the  bright  sun  around  his  orbit 
aioTes,' 

And  the  pale  moon  iwthin  her  orbit 
rox«H 

So  life. goes  on;  then  moum  not  tran- 
sient fate, 

Five  hundred  years  this  monarch  rul*d  in 
.    sttte,  ' 

Yet  death  his  glory  clos*d  :  though  high 
in  poir^er,  .       • 

ThoBgh  fortune  smiUd  on  each  proptti- 
'    eus  hour, 

Tie  died  Kke  thee.   Let  not  ambition  fire, 

Kor  the  vain  trappings  of  the  world  de- 
sire. 

Ah  I  let  not  gricf»  my  son,  disturb  yoor 
'  breast, 

Short  IS  our  period*  ne*er  completely 
blessed! 

Fet anok  could  not  know  a  future  king, 

A  future  hero  from  her  loins  would 
spring.  Champion. 

«•  If  I  behoi'd  the  mirror  of  the  world, 
Its  wilest  its  baubles,  playingt,  are  un* 

furrd:.  ' 

And  does  dmire  of  life  the  soul  ptr- 
_.wide? 


On 


lJ3fA   , 


»-  » 
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AFT£R  viewtog  the^senate, 
thebar,  aftduhepelpit^  ai 
fields  lor  the  display  of  (eloquence,  - 
and  narking  the  difficttlties  pecu^ 
Uar  to  each>  it  may  be.proper  taes-* 
tabliah  a  standard  for  judging  of  the 
preacher's  merits  when .  caUed  to 
practise  his  art.  There  are  certain 
great  rules -in  composition^  by  ipc^hich 
di^icouraes  of  every  kind  are  regn* 
lated,  and  which  those  distinguished 
tor  rhetorical  talents  nenr  tieglect. 
Iliere  aie  others  which ^  when  duly 
observed,  con&titcute  more  imme-' 
Jiateiy  the  beauty  of  sermons,  and 
whidi  lead  to  emisetxse  in;  that  very 
dtsilcBie  (pecks  of  writing;  A  suc- 
c;.essful  preacher  nuiM  fisel  precisely 
tbe  naiofe  of  the  dut^  required  of- 
him.  I'hii  duty^  if  ptoptrly  ap-^ 
preheoded^  will  be  understood  lobe 
both  arduous  and  interesting.  Iv 
supposes  Ihe  person  undentaking  it ' 
to  combat  propenstties  not  easily 
resisted,  and  to  mortify  the  pride  of 
man,  by  hokling  out  to  him  a  just, 
tliongh  an  hunobiing  picture.  He 
-A' ho  flatters  the  prejudices*  or  exte-  • 
nuatiag  the  vices  of  his  audience,  U 
a  trait«ir  to  the  cause  which  he  es- 
pouses.. Though  the  avowed  friend 
of  virtue,  he  \$  its  secret  enemy; 
and  h^  seeks  the  favour  of  others, 
ac  the  ejtpence  of  every  thing  valu- 
able to  himself. 

'^  But  it  is  the  basiness  of  the 
preacher^  not  only  to  deter  others 
from  the  commlssbn  of  what  is  evil,  < 
bvU.  a  lao  to  persuade  them  Co  the  prac- 
t i  ce  of  what  is  good .  With  a  view  to 
irupress  bis  doctrines  upoa  their 
hearts,  he  muit  appeal  to  their  under* 


itself  by  operating  upon  feach,  and 
renders  both  subservient  to  one  com- 
mon end.  It  gives  permanence  t^ 
the  emotion,  that  would  be  otherwise 
transient,  afad  energy  to  the  convic- 
tion, tiiat  must  stimulate  an  agent  by 
influencing  his  will. 

*'  hi  order  to  produce  an  effect  «> 
difficult  and  nioipentous,  every  part 
of  a  sermon  must  be  composed  with 
care.  Though  a  man  of  genitis 
shews  himsolt"  even  in  a  prodttction 
that  is  Ijasty,  yet  he  wounds  the 
discerntng  critic,  wlio  catches  tht 
feast  defect,  and  perceives  its  cauflft. 
His  audience  is  often  blamed,  wheii 
the, fault  is  not  theirs.  Had  the 
rtiles  of  his  art  been  observed,  fcttf 
might  have  sununoned  the  attentloa 
Which  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  yield.  He  might  have  done  so,* 
indeed,  by  means  of  which  they  ^er^ 
unconscious,  and  exhibited  a  specie 
of  skill  the  nu5re  meritorious,  that  it 
\va&  un perceived. 

"  The  ability  of  the  jDreacher  k 
perhaps  never  put  to  a  severer  test, 
than  when  he  begins  to  address  his' 
nedience.  >2ren'  ear  he  finds  then 
open,  and  every  mind  unoccUpied. 
He  lias  to  court  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  without  seeming  to  obtnide 
himself  upon  it.  He  must  appeir 
the  friend  of  those  whom  he  ad-^ 
dresses,  ond  less  anxious  to  exhibit 
skill  in  his  art,  than  to  protnote  their 
interest.  His  subject  must  be  held 
forth  as  important,  and  such,  at' the 
same  time,  as  may  be  easily  and 
shortly  discussed.  The  docility  of 
Ins  hearers  must  be  secured  by  the 
removal  of  every  prepossession 
against  the  poiat  which  he  mcatls  to 

,  esublish. 
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MtabHsh.  His  manner  ought  to  be 
calm  and  dispassionate.  Fur  from 
atriking  a  note  at  the  ootaet  which 
he  cannot  afterwards  reach,  be  must 
conceal  and  keep  in  reserve  |hose 
powers >  \xf  which  he  is  to  antmate 
nis  audience.  lu  the  introductions 
of  Demostbeoesy  the  orator  almost 
forgets  himself,  and  presses  forward 
to  the  business  witlian  ardour,  which 
-be  seems  oflen  usable  to  check* 

"  In  the  division  of  his  discourse, 
the  preacher  gives  a  specimen  of  bis 
talents  as  a  logician.  The  distribu- 
tion must  be  so  conducted,  that  no- 
thing e!»sential  is  oniitted,  and  no- 
thing superfluous  introduced.  Each 
part,  of  course,  stands  clear  of  die 
,  retkt,  however  nearly  allied  to  tbem^ 
llie  subject  must  be  exhausted  by 
the  parts,  into  which  it  is  divided  ; 
and  all  the  points  of  consequence 
should  appear  to  liave  been  at  once 
in  the  speaker*s  eye.  The  simplest 
of  these  should  take  place  of  those 
that'  are  complex ;  so  that,  by  the 
regularity  of  their  arrangement,  the 
whoie  becomes  luminous.  A  divi- 
sion thus  conducted  pleases  the  dis- 
cerning, and  arrests  tlieir  notice.  It 
is  the  surest  means  also  of  informing 
the  ignorant,  who  suffer  from  the 
confusion  Ot'  superficial  instructors. 
It  rests  on  those  first  principles  of 
reasoning  which  al).  inherit  from  na^^ 
ture,  though  they  ate  improved  by 
few. 

"  When  the  preacher  is  called  to 
relate,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  his 
narration  sUbuld  be  distinct  and  con« 
ci^e.  Men  would  withliokl  their 
attention  from  what  his  dulness  Em- 
barrasses, and  would  grudge  also  to 
have  it  needlessly  prolonged.  The 
same  rules,  which  are  his  guides 
when  he  relates^  should  be  so-like- 
wise  when  h&  explains.  His  style 
should  be  simple  and  correct,  mxi 
void  pf  -jiiiY  ornament  that  might  di- 


vert (he  hearer's  attention.  The 
doctrine  of  his  text  should  be  dis* 
tinctly  stated,  and  the  slightest  boon- 
dary  marked  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  other  texU^thoa^ 
nearly  allied  to  it. 

*^  £ach  of  the  pacts  ofa  senncMi 
thus  treated  holds  a  distinct  place» 
and  presents  itself*  in  a  train  thaC 
cannot  be  altered.  Rhetoricians  talk 
also  of  the  argumentative  and  the 
pathetic  parts.  These,  however,  ap- 
pear ratber  to  be  c^ualtties  difilusiag 
'theniiselves  over  the  whole,  thtti  the 
separate  constituents  o^  a  dieooiirse. 
From  Ao  one  part  of  it  can  af^gament 
be  banbhed ;  and  an  orator  may  see 
reason  to  rouse  the  teeKngs  of  his 
audience  at  very  difi^erent  times.-* 
Informing  and  arrai^ng  bis  aigu- 
ments  the  preacher  gives  as  dear 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
ceptions, as  in  dividing  his  discourse, 
lliose  drawn  from^pics  essential- 
ly distinct^  should  not  be  blend- 
ed $  and  those  that  are  similar, 
should  not  be  set  asunder.  By  pre- 
ser\Mng  uniformity  in  this  respKt, 
confUsbn  is  avoided.  Whatever 
embarrasses  the  hearer*  diminishes 
the  speaker^s  power :  and  the  gene- 
ral impression  is  enfeebled,  wbes 
the  means,  intended  to  exeite  it,  ait 
not  duly  distinguished. 

"  In  the  arrangement  of  aigo- 
ments,  too,  much  art  nnr^  be  &- 
played.  There  are  times  when  tbe 
most  powerful  should  take  the  lead, 
and  the  least  so  should  foUov.— 
There  are  others,  when  this  Older 
should  be  reversed,  and  when  the 
speaker  should  seem  to  atettdoo 
every  prdiminaxy  argument,  nA 
rest  upon  the  last.  Alme  oU  things, 
he  should  beware  of  multiplying 
'them  needlessly.  By  thus  seanio; 
to  distrust  his  cause,  he  rapkes  ot)ieri 
do  so ;  and  vain  woald  be  the  at- 
lempt  to  balance,  by  the  wimberof 

to 
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hi5  argl:m<2ats,  any  deficiency  In  their 
Btrength. 

"  In  the  due  mannc;<*iDont  of  the 
pathetic  part  of  a  discourse,  more 
talent  IS  requisite  than  in  that  of  the 
or^mentative.      To  excel  in   the 
I'ormer,  delicate  sensibility  nnust  be 
united  with    a   sound  understand- 
ing.     This     sensibility     must    be 
under  th*  confroul  of  reason,  and 
flaust  display  itself  only  in  its  proper 
place.     Au   injudicious  attempt  to 
rouse  the  feelings  of  an  audience^ 
disgusts  the  discerning,  and  produces 
on  the  simple  no  permanent  effect. 
'If  the  audience  anticipates  the  speak- 
er's intention  to  move  them,  they 
are  instantly  set  upon  their  guard. 
Afraid  of  becoming  the  dupes,  they 
become  the  critics,  of  his  eloquence. 
They  will  yield  to  an  indirect,  when 
they  woiild  resist  any  studiedattempt  | 
and  they  will  behold  with  coldness 
that  false  animation  in  the  speaker^ 
iu  which  they  cannot  participate. 

''  As  much  art  is  requisite  to  raise 
such  high  emotions,  so  no  less  is  re* 
quisite  to  preserve  them  in  tlieir  na- 
tive vigour.  Tliestyle^of  a  pathetic 
orator  will  exhibit  an  artless  simpli- 
city. He  will  feel  too  strongly  the 
animated  conception  which  he  ex- 
cites in  others^  to  chace  those  re- 
semblancf^s  which  present  tliem- 
selves  to  his  fancy  when  cool.  He 
will  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  ob- 
ject then  before  htm,  which  is  to 
touch  the  heart.  A  fldse  ornament 
he  will  feel  to  be  a  studied  defor- 
inityi  and  he  will  keep  the  emotion, 
which  he  has  had  the  art  to  excite^ 
in  the  channel  ip  which  he  wishes 
it  to  nui.  He,  who  attempts  to  be 
pathetic  lotig,  cati  never  be  s<i  at  all. 
A  real  orator  allows  the  taelings  of 
Ills  audience  to  unbend,  before  they 
arestraiiied.  H^leavesthetoneofpas- 
«ioD  gradually,  and  cautiously  avoids 
fhm  £n{ers  of  ^  hasty  adesccAt. 


"  When  the  preacher  comes  to 
his  peroration,  he  mu2»t  be  carefid 
to  maintain  the  ground  that  he  has 
acquired.  He  must  neither  eini 
abruptly,  nor  try  the  patience  of  his 
hearers,  by  dWellinj^  upon  matter 
that  is  trivial,  or  foreign*  £verjr 
conviction  produced  upon  their  o'xt^ 
derstaudiugs,  he  must  fortify,  by 
rousing  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 
He  must  retire  from  the  palpit  with 
a  good  grace,  leaving  on  the  minds 
of  his  audience  an  impression,  that 
in  his  reasoning  there  was  no  so* 
phistry,  and  that  the  sole  object 
of  hjs  exertion  was  to  persuade  them 
to  what  is  good. 

'*  From  the  general  diffiaiities, 
then,  that  attends  the  eloquence 
which  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  the 
art  tliat  is  necessary  for  composing  a 
single  discourse,  it  must' be  no  easy 
matter  to  earn  the  repatation  of  a 
distinguished  preacher.  He,  who 
stands  high^  in  this  department  of 
letters,  must  have  suffered  and  don« 
much.  I  f  we  examine  a  few  of  Dr. 
Blair  8  sermons  by  tlte  rules  which 
we  have  attempted  to  establish,  we 
shall  be  the  more  disposed,  perhaps, 
to  admire  what  they  present  as  ex- 
cel leiit,  and  to  forgive  what  may 
seem  to  deserve  censure. 

"  In  the  ninth  ^tfermon  of  the  third 
volume,  he  discourses  upoQ  idle- 
ness,  and  views  (his  habit  in  a  light, 
in  which  it  is  not  commonly  consi* 
dered,  as  a  violation  of  religious  du- 
ty. His  text  is  in  MaUhetv,  xx.  d. 
and  the  words  are,  '  Wh/  stand  yoa 
here  :ill  \i^  day  idle  V 

"  The  view  taken  by  Df:  Blair  of 
hU  subject  in  this  sermon  is  simple 
and  natural.  He  proposes  to  prove;, 
and  does  so  inoootrovertibly,  that 
thtf  idle  man  fails  in  duty  to  God,  to 
the  world,  and  to  himseb*.  Nothing" 
extraneous  appears  in  the  discourse  ; 
and  though  the  tnia  %^  tdfam  is  cqn«% 
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dncted  w'.th  philosopTiical  precision^ 
this  seems  to  be  done  without  ef- 
fort. 

"  Father  Bourdaloae>  in  the  sixth 
sermon  of  his  seventh  volume,  dis- 
courses upon  idleness  al«o  from  the 
same  ^n»  text :  —*  Poutquoi  Je- 
■  mtettrez  rous  ici  tout  le  jour  sans  rien 
'Jmre  ^  The  French  preacher  viewn 
"•hia  subject  in  a  light  different  from 
Dr.  Blair's,  and  much  less  consist- 
ent with  logical  rule.    He  consi- 
ders mankind  as  doomed  to  labour, 
•in  consequc4iqe  of  the  curse  pro- 
•nqunced*  upon  Adam  :  so  that  one 
•text  in  scripture  is  made  t6  recora- 
mend-  Ihat  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
which  another  holds  out  as  a  matter 
•of  necessity.     The  wealth  of  hjs 
bearers,  he  tell  tliem,  does  riot  re- 
lieve them  from  th'e  6bligation  to  la- 
boar  t-^*  Parceque  tons    les  liens 
du  ntonde  ne  pelivent  nous  sdustraire 
d,  Ul  maledictioTL  du  'pt'chi ;  -^par- 
*€eque  Dieu  eh  vous  donnant  ces  blens 
n*ce  jamctii  eu  intention  de  derogv 
it  ses  droits : — car  V obligation  du  trd" 
tail  et  la  necessity  de  Id  mort  tien- 
mtnt  le  meine  rang  dans  les  divins 

*'  It  does  not  appear,  that  the  la- 
•bour  entailed  upon  the  human  race 
is  at  all  connected  with  that  active 
exertion  which  by  implication,  is 
recommended  in  the  text.  The  for- 
cier  sHggests  punishment  from  the 
severity  of  the  toil  denounced  against 
bim,  who,  for  his  trangressiou,  was 
io  the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  eat  his 
bread:  Between  zeal  in  business, 
«id  the  meian  indulgence  of  the 
sluggard,  there  is  a  wide  interval ; 
and  as  the  one  suggests  the  fultii- 
ment,  so  does  the  other  suggest  the 
Tiolation  of  duty.* 
*  **  When  the  learned  father  comes 
to  what  he  calls  his  second  point,  he 
treats  his  subject  Mnlh  high  ability. 
Hebad  proved,  that  man  might  foil  in 
Ibt  duty  said  to  be  imposed  upon' 
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him  as  a  sinper,  and  be  goe%  on  to 
prove,  that  he  might  feil  in  that 
which  is  attached  to  his  particular 
situation  in  the  world,  lu  this  last 
view  of  the  subject,  Uie  two  preach- 
ers coincide.  The  leading  ideas 
spenl  to  have  occurred  to  both,  and 
they  are  expressed  with  equal  ele- 
gance and  e^se.  By  motion  and  ex- 
ertion, says  Dr.  Bl.jir,  the  system  of 
being  is  presen-ed  in  vigour.  Byit'i 
different  parts  always  acting  in  sub- 
ordination one  to  another,  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  is  carried  oo. 
The  heavenly  bodies  perpetJuaU)'  re- 
volve. Day  and  night  incessantlr 
repeat  their  appointed  course.— 
'  Jinsi,*  says  the  father,  '  Toyons 
nous  les  cieux  et  les  aslret,  qui  sunt 
sur  nos  t^tes  dans  un  mouvrmeut  per- 
peturl  sam  s*arreter  une/ols,  et  sam 
cesser  da.  rtpandre  Uurs  iij/?Kejic«.' 

'*  In  the  following  passage,  both 
preachers  seem  to  have  laid  bold  of 
the  same  idea,  and  to  present  itinev 
pressions  of  nearly  the  same  import. 
It  holds  so  natural  a  place  in  each  cf 
the  sermons,  that  it  may  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  both;  so  that  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  cannot  certainl)' 
be  brought  home  upon  the  latest  of 
the  two  writers.  '  The  order  and 
happiness  of  the  world,*  says  Dr. 
Blair,  '  cannot  be  maintained  with* 
out  a  perpetual  circulation  of  aaive 
duties  and  offices,which  menare call- 
ed upon  to  perform  io  their  turn.  Su- 
periors are  no  more  independent  of 
their  inferiors,  than  these  infefion 
are  of  them.  It  is  sometimes  sop- 
]>osed,  that  industry  and  dQigeoce 
are  duties  required  of  the  poor  alone, 
and  that  riches  confer  the  privtie^ 
of  heing  idle.  This  is  so  £fir  fyosa 
being  justified  by  reason,  how  often 
soever  it  may  obi  am  in  fact,  ihiA  ttiJ 
higher  one  is  raised  in  the  world, 
his  obligation  to  become  osefol  is 
proportlonably  increased.  IbednuDs 
upon  him'froEd  various  quarten  nul- 
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tiply.  Tlie  splM3re  o£  hU  activfe  du- 
ties widens  on  every  hand.* — '  Je 
pi^tendtt  says  the  French  preacher^ 
'  ffu  d  mesure  qu*une  condition  est 
plus  elevh,  eUe  est  plus  sujette  a  ces 
devoirs  qWon  ne  peut  accompUr  sans 
une  action  assidne  ei  constantei  et 
s'tst  ici  quHlfaut  encore  une/ois  que 
voHS  detrompiez  desfausses  xdees  que 
vous  vous  avez  des  choses  et  d^une 
erreur  pernicieuse  ou  le  tnonde  vous  a 
pefitetrejusques  d  present  entretenus. 
Car  la  grande  erreur  du  monde  est  de 
croireque  reUvatlon,  le  rang,  la  di- 
gnittf  sont  autant  des  droits  acquis 
pour  le  repos,  et  pour  la  douceur  de 
la  vie.  Mais  la/oi  nous  dit  tout  le 
contraire^  et  la  raison  est,  que  plus 
nne  condition  est  elevee,  plus  elle  a  de 
.grandes  obligations  a  remplir,* 

**  Bourdaloue,  with  the  happiest 
effect,  introduces  the  consequences 
of  occasional  idleness  upon  three  dis- 
tingaished  characters  In  the  Old 
Teiitament,  and  bids  his  hearers  be- 
ware of  the  rock  upon  which  they 
3plit  :— ''  Nous  ne  sommes  ni  plus 
saints  que  David,  ni  plus  eclaires 
que  Salomon,  ni  plus  forts  que  Sam* 
son,  ei  pourvivre  dans  laretraite  nous 
navons  pas  moins  d  craindre  les  de-* 
sordres  de  Coisivil^,* 

"  The  general  execution  of  both 
sermons  discovers  great  merit  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  comix>9ed 
rheni.  In  consequence  of  the  learned 
father  considering  labour,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  discourscj  as  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  he  deprived  himself  oT 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  precept 
in  his  teKt>  as  agreeable  to  the  ac- 
tive dispositions  of  man.  Il  was  im- 
possible for  the  preacher  to  rt»gard 
the  same  exertion  both  a^  a  penance 
aiid  a  pleasuxe.  Dr.  Blair^  again, 
by  a  more  just  and  a  fortiAiate  view 
of  his  subject,  Ikis  employed  the  ar- 
gument from  which  Bourdaloue  pre- 
cludes hiuiself,   with  tlie  hnppieit 


effect.  He  proves,  to  a  demonsti^ 
tion,  that  tlie  sluggard  is  his  owa 
enemy,  and  that  he  generates  and 
feeds  the  disease  under  which  b^ 
pines.  '  Rest^*  savs  he,  '  is  agree* 
able ',  but  it  is  only  from  preceding 
labours,  that  rest  acquires  its  true 

'  relish.  When  the  mind  is  suffered 
to  remain  in  continued  inaction,  all 
its  powers  decay.  It  soon  languishes 
and  sickens  $  and  the  pleasures^ 
which  it  proposed  to  obtain  from  rest^ 
end  in  tediousness  and  uisipidity.' 

'*  One  of  the  most  eloquent  ser* 
mons  that  Dr.  Blair  ever  cooiposed, 
is  the  fifth  in  the  first  volume.  Tho 
subject  of  it  is  the  death  of  Christy 
and  the  text  is  taken  from  John, 
xvii.  1.  <  Jesus  Itfl  up  hiS'  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the  hour 
is  come.*  The  object  of  th^  preacher 
is  to  state  those  great  events  which 
were  about  to  take  place  during  an 
hour,  the  most  critical  which  tha 
world  has  seen,  since  hours  began  to 
be  numbered.  In  the  subject  thera 
is  a  native  dignity,  of  which  he  wa$ 
aware,  and  determined  to  avail  him** 
self.  For  doing  so,  no  pompous  or 
intricate  method  is  adopted  by  him* 
He  states  six  points  of  view  in  which 
thij$  hour  was  interesting  to  the  hu« 
inan  race ;  and  each  of  these  is  kept 
distinct,  and  is  beautifully  illus« 
trated. 

''  Father  MassiUon,  in  the  ninth 
sermon  of  his  sixth  volume,  dis- 
courses upon  the  same  subject  frorti 
&  diffensnt  text.  His  is  taken  from 
John,  ix.  30.  and  the  words  are, 
'  Tout  est  acoompli*  This  con- 
siunmation  is  viewed  in  three  lights; 

.  as  that  of  justice  upon  the  part  of 
the  Father  j  and  of  malice.upon  that 
of  men  5  and  ai  love  upon  that  of 
Christ.  1'hough  the  method  pur- 
sued by  the  two  pro^i^chers  is  diiier- 
ent,  yet  each  is  excellent.  "^In  that 
of  bodi  thttre  is  a  precision  which 
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exhaTSsts  the  subject^  and  whidi^  at 
iSbe  Aame  timei  pennU»  nothmg  ex- 
Mneoas  to  mingle  with  H.  In  tlie 
pathetic  parts  of  the  discourses,  it  is 
not  easy  to  aaj  which  of  the  preach* 
ers  shines  most.  Those  flashes  of 
imagination,  which  serve  to  illumi* 
aate  the  subject,  am  in  both  fireqiient 
and  Ttvid.  No  attempt  is  eter  made 
to  embellish,  that  does  not  sncoeed^ 
and  though  the  ctrcumstances  upon 
which  the  ornament  rests  are  some* 
times  diflerent,  they  are  judiciously 

CDOsenu 

'  The  magnanimity  of  the  dying 
Saviour  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
powen  of  the  preachers  are  success- 
&lly  turned.    Every  attempt  of  his 
enemies  to  degrade,  senred  only  to 
ennoble  hh    character:    and    the 
greatness  t>f  the  suiierer  was  made 
inanifest  in  the  greatness  of  his  snf- 
lerings.    '  The   court  of  Herod/ 
says  l>r.  Bhur,  '  the  judgment  hall 
of  Pilate,  the  hill  of  Calvary,  were 
JO  many  theatres  prepared  for  his 
displaying  all  the  virtues  of  a  con« 
itant  and  a  patient  mind.    When 
.led  forth  to  su^er*  the  first  voice 
which  we  hear  from  him  is  a  gene- 
tous  lamentation  over  the  fate  of  his 
tmfortunate,  though  guilty,   coun* 
try :  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  we  behold  him  Jn  possession 
of  the  same  gentle  and  benevolent 
flpirit.    He  Iwtrayed  no  symptom  of 
a  weak  or  a  vulgar,  of  a  discom* 
posed  or  an  impatient  mind.    With 
nU  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  he 
conferred  pardon  on  a  penitent  fel- 
low sufferer.    With  a  greatness  of 
mind  beyond  example,  he  spent  his 
last  pioments  in  apologies  and  pray- 
ers fbr  those  who  were  shedding  his 
blood/ 

'  En  egfif  says  Father  MassiHon, 

'  onsati  oittz  que  tattente  d'tm  lonr- 

ment,  ^*on  vait  j>rS$eriiet  inevitabli, 

•  ett  tWQQUTM  plmi  cruelte  ^e  le  tovr- 

nent  mhne;  tt  qtfon  meurt  d^une 


maniere  tiiUle  fob  plus  d^mUnatMse 

par  la  crainte,  que  par  l&  doulmr. 

Or,  la  justice  du  FerepretaUe  du« 

Hnctement  d  Vame  du  Sauceur  t<mi  i 

appareii  de  la  crai^;  la  tutU  du  Pre^ 

ieire:  les  crachait,  lis  $ouJiets,  let 

fmels,  les  derisions^  le  hois  fatal: 

ees  images  ajfreuses  la  crucifient  par 

avauce. — Sur  te  CbImm,  ioute  la 

nature  en  desordte  sHni^ressera  pout 

kit :  ses  enntmis  mSmea  U  recoiiAoi- 

tfont  pom-  FUs  de  Diea  :  id,  ii  souf'^ 

frt  dans  Us  ihMres  at  dans  le  »' 

knee:  ti  ses  pius  chert  dtsdpfcrr 

abandonneni.' 

**  Passages  that  are  equally  pathe« 
tic  are  so  extremely  numerous  b 
the  two  sermons,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  transcribe  them.    The  ser- 
mons resemble  each  other  in  the 
glow  and  general  spirit  with  which 
they  are  written,  but  not  in  their 
particular  parts.  While  the  powen  of 
the  two  preachers  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  ahility  with  which  each  has 
acquitted  himself  upon   the  tssoe 
subject.  It  does  sot  appear  tiiat  Dr. 
Bhiir  has  tK>nowed  aa  idea  from  bis 
ptedecessor.     The  animatioa  with 
which  he  has  composed  this  sennoR 
comes  nearer  that  of  French  ser- 
mons  in  general;    but    when  be 
chtises  to  hse  above  his  grdinaiy  ^- 
¥el,  he  needs  no  foieign  aid  to  sup- 
port him.    Full  of  his  subject,  it 
seems  to  have  had  abundance  of  mit- 
^^  suggested  by  his  own  inveniion. 
JSvery  striking  circwnsuoce  is  cd- 
ledpd  to  heighten  the  splendour  of 
the  description,  and  to  support  tbe 
intrinsic  dignity  of  his  theme.    Tbe 
unafiected  ardour  of  the  speaker  does 
not  prevent  him  from  seeing  sal 
pursuing  .the  clearest  method,  in  tbe 
method  itself  there  are  bo  s^p»  of 
labour ;  and  its  adoption  seems  u- 
tural  to  those  who  would  ihemselvo 
have  been  incapable  of  farmkig  ii. 
As  the  best  possible  artangement  is 
laid  hold  of  without  eifortj  mwi 
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art  IS  saccossfu]ly  expended  in  con- 
cealing the  art  that  is  actually  em- 
ployed. 

•*  In  the  third  sermon  of  the 
third  volume.  Dr.  Blair  treats  of  the 
proper  improvement  of 'time.  His 
text  is  taken  from  Genesis,  xlvii.  8. 
*  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob, 
how^  old  art  tliou  ?'  He  considers 
this  question  as  stiggesting  to  eveiy 
person,  to  whom  it  may  be  put^  ' 
three  diifereut  portions  of  his  life, 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture. He  proposes  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  we  Qught  to  be 
afti»ct€d,  by  attending  to  each  of 
these  periods  3  and^  with  his  usual 
judgment,  arranges  his  obsertations 
with  such  correctness,  as  to  carry 
his  reader  constantly  along  with  him. 
"  The  first  observation,  under  the 
first  bead,  is  so  exceedingly  obvious, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
necessary  to  make  it.  '  According 
to  the  progress  which  we  have  ma^ 
in  the  journey  of  lile^  the  field  which 
past  years  present  to  our  review  will 
be  more  or  less  extensive.*  The 
justice  of  this  remark  is  seen  intui" 
tively,  likf  that  of  an  axiom.  It 
must  strike  every  body  to  be  tnie 
that  can  think  at  all,  yet  nothing  can 
be  ^nded  upon  it  as  a  first  prin- 
ciple in  science.  It  does  not  ap* 
pear,  that,  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course, any  remark  drops  from  the 
preacher  that  is  striking  or  uncom- 
mon. No  thought  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  j  but  few,  if  any, 
cany  the  character  of  vigour  and 
originality. 

"  The  following  use  of  the  word 
significant  does  not  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely pure.  *  We  smile  at  our  for- 
mer violence,  and  wonder  how  such 
things  could  liave  ever  appeared  so 
eigniiicant  and  great.'  The  term 
denotes,  projjerly  tlie  power  of  sug- 
gesting, or  Detokeniug,  something 
not  expressed,  and  is,  of  course,  in* 


applicable  to  those  things  said  to  be 
tiie  subject  of  wonder.  Dr.  John- 
son tells  us,  that  the  compounded 
word  indgnzficant  dots  not,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  denote  «mmpor- 
tant,  though  good  authorities  seem 
to  sanction  this  use  of  it.  ,  He  de« 
Clares  the  simple  term,  in  a  contrary 
acceptation,  to  be  a  low  word,  and 
does  nbt  produce  one  instance  wittt 
a  view  to  support  it. 

"  Father  Afassillon  has  a  sermon^ 
in  his  sixth  volume,  upon  the  samo 
subject,  from  Matthew,  vii.  33. 
'  Je  mis  encore  avec  vou»  un  peu  de 
ieraps.*  The  method  adopted  br 
the  two  preachers  is  different ;  ihoum 
in  the  secpnd  hted  of  die  two  str^ 
mons,  there  is  aconsideiable  ^mila«> 
rity  in  the  sentiment.  Both  cba« 
demn  that  restless  bustle  hi  which 
most  men  spend  then:  lives,  and  re« 
commend  the  exclusion  of  those  su* 
perfiuous  avocations  which  consume 
it  unprofitably.  The  business  of  a 
Christian  is  held  forth  to  be,  not  thai 
of  filling  up  every  moment  with  tase- 
less  engagements,  but  of  regulating 
the  distribution  of  time  as  reasofi 
and  religion  direct.  A  wise  man,  it 
is  said  by  both,  while  he  neglect* 
none  of  bb  duties,  tries  to  ascertain 
which  are  the  most  important^  and 
to  those  in  particular  he  bends  his 
attention.  By  performing  every  of* 
fice  of  life  in  its  due  place  atid  sea- 
son, he  suffers  no  portion  of  time  to 
e<)cape  without  profit.  By  estab- 
lishing a  system  to  which  he  rigidlr 
adheres,  he  multiplies  his  days  by 
living  much  in  little  time. 

**  Nothing  appears  in  this  part  of 
Dr.  Blair's  sermon  which  Massillon 
had  not  said  before  htm  -,  and  in  the 
execution  throughout,  it  jfhoujd^ 
seem  the  French  preacher  has  ratheac 
•the  advantage. 

<"  One  of  the  most  elaborate  ser- 
mons that  Dr.  BLiir  ever  composed, 
is  the  fourth  in  the  first  volume.— 
<?2  U 
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His  text  IS  In  First  Corintlilans,  xiii.  Man  would  sojourn  upon  the  fartli 
12.  '  For  now  we  see  through  a  like  a  melancholy  exile,  and  Ian* 
glass  darkly.*  His  object  U  to  jas*  guish  in  a  situation,  in  which  the 
lify  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  objects  around  him  are  viewed  with 
in  giving  us  but  an  imperfect  know-  indillerence,  and  deemed  unwerthy 
ledge  ofa  future  state.  The  naturc  of  his  notice, 
of  the  subject  evidently  requiren  a  /'  Such  a  change  as  the  sceptic  is 
greater  reac^  of  thought,  than  most  supposed  to  desire,  is,  fbr  argu- 
writers  of  sermons  are  capable  of  ^  ment*s  sake,  allowed  to  take  nlace. 
and  few  men,  in  any  department  of  The  immediate  conseciuence  is, how- 
literature,  perhaps,  could  unite  the  ever,  that  man,  with  the  scene  in 
depth  which  is  necessary  fbr  inves-  which  he  is  to  act  his  part,  would  bt 
legating  on  abstniae  points  with  the  changed.  Tlie  conflict  between 
d^ganoe  of  expression  which  shone  fuith  and  sense,  between  conscience 
forth  in  this  preacher.  and  desire,  between  present  [riea- 

''  The  introduction  is  composed  sure  and  future  good,  would  cease. 

with  such  art,  as  just  to  unfold  the  Were  there  no  diffictilties  to  sur- 

matter  to  be  traced,  without  antici-  mount,  it  is  shewn,  thefe  could  be 

pating  what  might  be  needed  to  sup*  no  progress  towards  perfectioo.-> 

port  the  argument  when  begun.-—  Human  life  would  be  no  kmger  thst 

jthe  preacher  commences  hisinquiiy  state  of  discipline  which  is  to  me* 

with  a  becoming    solemnity,   and  liorate  the  character  of  man,  and  to 

seems  aware  of  the  difficulties  be-  fit  him  to  become  an  inhabitant  <tl' 

ifore  him*   He,  in  his  own  language,  heaven.    The  presumptuous  wish  of 

attempts  humbly  to  t|*ace  the  rea-  the  sceptic,  if  gratified,  only  changes^ 

sons  why,  though  permitted  to  know  without  improving,  the  purposes  of 

somewhat  of  the  eternal  world,  we  his  Creator.    He  proves  iovoiuBO- 

are  permitted  to  know  only  in  part  $  rily  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  made 

and  ins  purpose  is  announced  with  the  world,   aiKl  the  folly  of  that 

sufficient  clearness,  without  adopt*  man  who  vainly  attempts  to  amend 

Ing  any  method,  or  regular  division  it.    As  much  lights  it  is  said,  is  kt 

into  heads.  in  upon  us,  as  our  unrlpened  pov-en 

^'  Although  the  obscurity  in  which  can  bear,    it  is  enough  to  stimuJxe 

we  are  mvolved,  as  to  the  future  our  desire  of  a  slate  that  is  bettfr. 

state  of  man,  bears  a  strict  analogy  and  not  so  much  as  to  make  tis  vnt- 

to  what  prevails  in  oilier  parts  of  re-  gleet  the  concerns  of  that  wbidi  is 

ligioQ,  both  natural  and  revealed,  present.   Supposed  blemishes,  then, 

yet  upoiv  this  analogy  no  argument  ^  in  our  moral  constitulion^  are  leal 

is  founded-.    The  sceptic  is  called  perfections ',  and  the  defects  0020- 

tipon  to  correct  what  he  feels  amiss,  plained  of  in  the  works  of  God. 

and  to  slate  the  precise"measure  of  arise  from  a  disease  in  the  ere  that 

information  that  would  remove  his  beholds  them. 

^  complaints.    Upon  a  fuller  display  .  'Ml  is  hardly  possible  to  conceKt 

of  the  celestial  happiness  ^than  that  a  subtle  discussion  more  conecitj 

given  us  in  the  goq>el,  it  is  argued,  stated,  or  more  logically  carried «. 

that  the  powers  of  man,  as  an  active  Tlie  composition  is  as  cilcgant  as  tbt 

being,  would  cease  to  be  exercised,  subject  will  bear.    Still,  however. 

£armly  coAcenis  would  not  then  the  great  beauty  of  the  serawn  It* 

engage'  his  attention.     No  object  in  the  argumentacWe,  whibh  is  th 

would  kindle  the  spirit  of  enter-  predominant  part  of  it.    Even  if  tb< 

prize,  €r  itfge  the  hand  of  industry,  atten^  had  been  feeble,  yet  ba»*ii4 

lor 
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fcr  its  obj^t  to  justify  the  decree  of 
Providence^  it  would  have  been 
worthy  of  him  who  makes  it.  The 
rnicominon  ability  displayed,  adds 
infinitely  to  its  merit ;  and  e\'ery 
reader  must  be  pleased  to  see  such 
ialeots  as  the  Almighty  seldom  be- 
stows, vindicating  his  ways  against 
die  cavils  of  those,  by  whom  they 
are  blamed,  becau^  they  are  not 
understood. 

'*  There  is  perhaps  no.one  of  Dr. 
Blair's  sermons  whidi  is  more  cha- 
racteristic of  his  manner  of  preach- 
ing, than  that  upon  gentleness.  For 
writing  on  such  a  subject,  indeed,  he 
was  particularly  fitted.  Possessing 
in  an  uncommon  degree  that  gen- 
tleness which  he  delineate«,  he  had 
eoly  to  look  into  his  own  mind,  and 
to  give  a  transcripjt  of  what  he  saw 
there.  The  sermon  is  the  sixth  in 
the  £r8t  volume,  aqd  the  words  of 
the  text  are  from  James  iii.  17. 
'  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
gentle,* 

*f  In  the  introduction  tlie  preacher 
does  nothing  more  tlian  state  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  and  the 
xeaaoM  by  which  he  was  led  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  of  his 
hearers.  Tlie  virtue  of  gentleness, 
lie  tells  us,  does  not  hold  its  due 
place  in  the  estimation  of  men. 
Though  one  which,  as  christians, 
we  are  bound  to  cultivate,  yet  it  is 
diegraded  by  many  into  a  mere  ex- 
ternal accomplishment,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  mask  for  covering  what  is 
offensive  in  manners.  With  a  view 
to  correct  such*  false  notions^  Dr. 
BJair  proposes  to  explaii^  the  nature 
•f  the  virtue,  and  ofters  some  argu- 
ments to  recommend,  and  sqme  di- 
rections to  facilitate^  the  practice 
«fit. 

**  The  virtue  of  gentleness  is  de- 
fined with  uncommon  precision.  It 
IS  distinguishes^  from  that  passive 
^menessj  ai^d  unlimited  coroplais* 


ance,  which  form  the  diaracter  of 
asycopliant^  and.  which  are  destruc- 
tive of  every  thing  like  steadiness  of 
principle.  It  is  described  as  that' 
branch  of  chanty  which  makes  us 
unwilling  tp  give  pain  to  any  of  our 
brethren.  There  is  no  particular 
period  at  whicli  its  exercise  is  more 
proper  than  another.  It  should  dif- 
fuse itself  habitually  oyer  our  ^holci 
behaviour,  and  rqgulate  both  oar 
speech  and  our  action^. ' 

"  Afler  separating  ^ntleness  froth 
that  meanness  of  spirit  which  is  un- 
worthy of  a  man.  Dr.  Blair  distin- 
guishes it  froxti  that  artiiical  courtesy 
which  is  learned  in  the  school  of 
the  world.  As  this  last  has  not  its' 
seat  in  the  heart,  it. can  never  render 
external  manners  pleasing.  It  13 
the  snare  employed  by  the  artful| 
when  they  mean  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary, and  the  cloak  of  the  uhfeeling, 
when  they  would  disguise  their  in- 
trigues against  the  innocent  and  pn- 
suspicious.  True  gentleness,  on  tl^e 
other  hand,  is  said  to  be  a  native 
feeling,  heightened  and  improved 
by  principle.  It  is  as  unwilling  to 
inflict,  as  it  is  ready  to  heal,  a  wound. 
While  it  seeks  to  please,  it  is  ui^- 
willing  to  dazzle,  and  conceals  every 
ground  of  superiority  which  mig^t 
be  oppressive  to  those  beneath  it. 

"  The  practice  of  gentleness  is  re- 
commended, from  considering  the 
duty  which  we  owe  tp  God.  That 
greatness,  which  is  conspicuous,  jn* 
his  works,  is  softened  bj  the  view 
which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  his. 
word.  In  the  character  of  our  Sa* 
viour,  no  point  is  so  prominent  as 
his  gentleness  and  condescension. 
In  his  access,  he  was  easy  j  in  his 
manners,  simple;  in  his  answers, 
n^ild.  Do  we  pretend  respect  for 
his  religion,  while  we  indulge  that 
harshness  and  severity  which  are  so 
contradictory  to  its  genius  ?*  If  soj 
we  may  retain  the  cl^ristian  naclie^ 

but 
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batwehaw«ban4oiiedtbecbriitUn  keep  at  a  due  disutice  f«ofn  thoM 

character.  grating  object  which  every  wheie 

*'  The  piBctioe  of  gentleness  is  re-  tunround  us.    Our  mioda  will  tbea 

<oomniea(fed,  also,  from  considehnft  become  calm  and  sedate*  aod  we 

the  relation  we  bear  to  one  another,  shall  treat  with  the  mildness  of  a 


As  society  ia  essential  to  human  hap* 
piness>  gentleness  ia  the  duty  which 
man  owes  to  nun.  The  contemp- 
toous  and  hard-hearted  revolt  against 
their  own  nature,  bv  foolishly  re- 
using   to    others  those  attentions 


superior  nature,  .what  in  little  miods 
would  call  forth  the  bittonisM  of 
passion^ 

"  As  the  sentiment  \»  more  than 
ordinarily  correct  in  this  aermoo, 
so  is  the  language.    Eoth  flow  with 


wiucE  they  may  be  obliged  to  solicit    uncommon  ease,  and  mark  strongly 
in  their  turn.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  in-    the   author*s    distinguished  takats 


tercourse  of  life  that  gentleness 
shews  itself.  Great  situations  call 
for  great  virtues  j  but  the  virtue  re« 
commended  is  fonned  and  support* 
ed,  not  by  unfre^oent  acts,  but  by 
daily  exertions. 

''  Last  of  ail,  the  practice  of  gen* 


for  the  v'loqueace  of  the  pulpk.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  bit  bead  ho 
S9JS,  'We  are  rigorous  to  offences, 
andtmfeeling  to  distress.*  -Thepo- 
rlty  of  (he  eupcession,  '  rigorous  to 
offences,'  m^  be  doubted.  The 
term  ofcndfrs  seems  the  proper  cor- 


tleness  is  recommended  froni  the  relative  to  rigorous,    llie  wulbr- 

Consideration  of  our  own  int^est.  nxity  of  the  antithesisj  besides,  oai^ 

It  is  the  quality  which  maizes  a  o^ai^  have  been  equally  weli  pfeserred  bf 

nse  In  the  world  without  struggle^  opposing  the  partici|de  distreBtedto 

and   floiuish  without  envy.    Que  the   adjective    ttttfe^Ui^,  and   the 

^  this  description  enjoys  a  tranquil-  whole  would  have  stood  thus  : '  We 


Ety  that  is  never  disturbed.  View- 
ki^with  indulgence  the  omissions 
ofthe  careless,  tne  follies  of  the  im- 
prudent, and  the  levity  ofthe  fickle, 
ne  retreats  as  into  ^  the  calmness  oif 
bis  own  spirit,  and  ^ows  the  cur- 
rent of  life  to  hold  its  course. 

**  The  practice  of  gentleness  is 
facilitated^  by  examiniz^  our  own 
character,  and  learning  what  indul- 
ipnoe  we  may  need.  How  can  we 
entreat  that  forbearance  from  heaven 


are  rigorous  to  ofibodeis,  and  un- 
&eling  to  the  distiesied.' 

"  Under  the  same  head  there  is  a 
simile,  in  which  the  resemUancs 
seems  to  be  rather  far  pocsued^-* 
'  Easily,  and  from  the  smalfest 
chink,  the  bitter  watiers  of  atrile  axe 
let.  forth  :  but  with  -difficult  is 
their  course  restrained  |  and  when 
once  they  begin  to  flow,  they  never 
£iil  to  poison  bis  cup,  who  w«s  ths 
first  to  give  them  passage.'    Tbe 


which  we  d^ny  one  another  ?  Can  purpose  of  the  cpmpariscm  appean 

^ve  iook  for    clemency  ifrom  our  to  be  served  by  the  two  first  daosa 

judge,  wh^n  we  refuse  it  to  our  bre-  of  this  sentence,  in  which  the  waien 

thren  ?  We  are  to  reflect,  looj  on  are  said  to  be  obeying  their  natool 

the  trivial  nature  of  those  objects,  law.    in  the  third,  a  new  roacq>- 


which  often  excite  contention.  When 
the  cause  of  animosity  is  gone,  its 
effects  often  remain ;  and  had  vio- 
lence been  restrained  for  a  moment, 
these  effects  had  never  existed.  We 
are,  above  all  thit^,  to  regard  this 
world  as  but  a  state  of  passage,  and 


tion  is  introduced,  and,  by  a  motion 
in  these  waters  not  easily  ttodefstood, 
they  ate  conceived  to  ptmish  tbe 
person  said  to  have  £tirt  given  thooi 
passage,  and  to  be  tbea  doomed  to 
drink,  them* 

Thovigh  some  obiectioD  may 

be 
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be  brought  to  this  figure,  yet  others 
ia  the  sermon  will  bear  the  closest 
examination.  The  condition  of  the 
earthy  if  gentleness  were  banished 
from  it,  is  beanttfally  described  :-^ 
^  The  aolitiide  of  the  desert  were 
preferable  to  it.  The  oniflict  of 
jarriDg  elements  in  chaos ;  thecave^ 
where  snbferraneoos  winds  contend 
and  roar ;  the  den»  where  serpents 
biss,  and  beasts  of  the  forest  howl> 
wonld  be  the  only  proper  represen- 
tations of  sQch  assemblies  of  men.* 

''  When  the  preacher  is  talking 
of  the  habftnal  influence  of  gentle- 
ness, he  with  great  vigour  and  deli* 
cacy  of  imagination,  tells  us,  '  That 
its  exertions  mast  not  be  like  the 
biase  of  the  comet,  bat  regular  in 
its  returns,  like  the  light  of  day ; 
not  like  the  aromatic  gale,  which 
sometimes  feasts  the  sense,  but  like 
the  ordinary  breeze,  which  fans  the 
air,  and  renders  it  healthful.*  The 
beauty  of  these  comparisons  must 
strike  every  reader.  A  squeamish 
critic  may  perhaps  find  fault  with 
the  expression, '  fans  the  air/  As 
the  air  ia  the  fanning  substance,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  is  to  operate 
upon  itself.  That  which  receives 
and  resists  the"  agitation,  however 
gentle,  must  be  understood  to  be 
grosser  than  the  fluid  which  under* 
goes  it.  Take  this  sermon  upon 
the  whole,  however,  and  it  may 
^vell  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
in  its  way,  and  as  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  came  from  th^  pen  of  its 
elegant  author. 

"  The  twelfth  sermon  of  the  fifth 
volume  was  the  last  Dr.  Blair  com- 
posed for  publication,  though  not 
the  last  in  the  volume  of  which  it 
fonoA  a  part.  Nothing,  either  in 
the  sentiment  or  composition,  be- 
trays any  failure  in  his  powers.  The 
came  virtuous  sensibility  and  dis- 
cernment of  the  human  character, 
which  marked  Uis  early,  marks  also 


lik  atfranced  3reari;   'Heretiuned  to . 
the  last  the  art  of  inatrncting,  and 
even  reproving,  the  thoughtless;  and, ' 
at    the  same  time,   of  convincing^ 
them  that  he  was  really  their  friend  • ' 

**  Tiie  sermon  to  which  we  noV. 
^efer  has  its  text  in  Proverbs  xiv.  13. 
*  £van  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sor«  ■ 
rowfiil ;  and  the  end  of  that  mirth 
is  heaviness.* 

*'  The  intention'  of  the  preacher 
is  to  prove,  that  those  who  propose 
to  themselves  the  unlimited  enjoy« 
mcnt  of  pleasure,  mistake  the  na- 
ture of  human  life,  and  thecondi*' 
tion  upon  which  it  was  bestowed } 
that  they  vainly  attempt  to  counters- 
act  the  decree  of  Providence,  and  to 
render  their  state  upon  earth  what  it 
was  never  designed  to  be.  For  this 
purpose  he  considers,  in  the  first 
place,  the  obvious  consequences  of 
a  life  of  dissipation,  upon  health, 
fortune,  and  character.  The  first, 
he  tells  us,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
human  blessings,  is  readily  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  pleasure ;  and 
hence,  if  life  is  not  shortened,  comes 
the  debilitated  body,  and  the  pre- 
mature  old  age.  No '  fortune^  how- 
ever affluent,  can  resist  the  eflects 
of  profiif  ion  in  those,  by  whom  pru- 
dent ceconomy  is  disdained  as  fl 
mean  attention.  They  become  the 
prey  of  the  crafty,  who  fatten  on 
their  spoils,  and  see  nothing  remainit 
ing  to  them  hut  the  ruins  of  a  broken 
fortune.  As  the  character  of  the 
dissipated  m^n  is  necessarily  conspi- 
cuous, it  \fi  marked  at  once,  and 
rigorously  condemned.  The  re- 
spectable and  the  grave  smile  at  his 
follies,  and  avoid  his  company.  He 
thus  either  dwindles  into  insigni- 
ficance, or  shines  in  those  fashion- 
able assemblies  only,  ui  which  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  seen. 

''  If  dissipation  be  thus  ruinous 
to  the  external  condition,  it  is  shewn 
in  l^e  next  place,  to  be  no  less  ^6  to 

the 
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the  inords  of  mon.  Tbe  seeds  of 
virtue  i|ft  socm  destroyed  by  those 
iosidious  steps  with  which  the  love 
Cff  pieasare  advances.  Nothing  ts 
regarded  but  present  enjoTmcnt, 
tm  plans  of  iinprovlng  on  that  en- 
joyment in  future.  Then  is  the 
cmlitor  defrauded,  the  t^ant  is- 
racked,  and  friends  are*  plundered. 
Secourse  is  hadio  the  gaming  tat>ley 
as  the  hist  means  of  supplying  tin- 
bounded  expence.  To  hov  many 
bad  passions,  and  how  many  base 
arts,  does  this  give  rise }  The  wretch 
that  sits  down  at  this  fatal  ta^ie,  ^1 
of  eagerness  and  hope,  rises  haggard 
and  forlorn,  cursing  his  fate, -and 
threatening,  perhaps,  to  end  that 
existence^  which  is  odious  even  to 
hittiselfA 

**  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the 
dissipated  are  never  found  to  be  un- 
mixed. That  sense  of  piopriety, 
which  is  borne  down  by  passion; 
though  it  cannot  guide  them  to  what 
b  rights  still  make$  them  senstbk  of 
their  doing  wrong.  Tliat  c<onsci- 
ence,  which  is  too  feeble  to  direct, 
is  still  able  to  sting  them.  In  the 
midst  of  their  riot,  spectres  haunt 
their  imagination,  and  poison  their 
joys.  The  very  portraits  of  their 
ancestors  seem  to  frown  on  that  !»• 
centious  waste,  which  scatters  the 
fortune  which  their  virtues  had  ac* 
quired. 

'*  Last  of  all,  dissipation  i.^  shewn 
to  be  unsuitable  to  the  condition  of 
man,  and  injurious  to  society.  Tjic 
hiirtli  of  the  licentious  forces  the 
widow  and  tl^  fatherless  to  weep. 
To  supply  tli«|ir  oppressive  demands, 
fiimilies  are  driven  from  their  habi« 
tations,  and  consigned  to  poverty, 
llie  poor  murmur  when  tne  rich 
revel  >n  wasteful  excess;  and  issue 
from  their  homes,  prepared,  by  those 
pretended  friends  who  would  mis- 
i^d  them,  tor  every  evil  work. ' 

^  Dr.  Bl^ir  euds  his  sermon  with 


observing,  that  his  adnionitkiDS  fe« 
ferto  those  in  the  middle,  as  much 
as  to  those  in  difc  highest  mak%  of 
life.    The  naodes  of  amusement  en- 
joyed by  the  former  nuy  not  be  so 
rcwied,  and  their  enjoyinents  may 
be  grosser.    Amongthem,  buwevcr, 
there  prevails  as  nouch  proportiDoate 
extcaytiganGe,    as  much  mriry  in 
the  competitions  ofpasiioos,  as   in 
the    most' fashionable  circles.    To 
serve  God,  then,  to  attend  to  the 
serious  cares  of  life,  and  to  diacfaargt 
iaithfully  the  dutie;  of  our  station, 
are  the  iirst  concerps  cienry  good 
man';  and  amusemei^(  and  plesuis 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  reiakattoo, 
not  as  tlie  ftiosltiess,  o^  iife. 

^<  Dr.  Finlayscn,  speaking  of  this 
sermon,  in  th^  very*  able,  tliough 
short,  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  annexed  to 
the  last  volume  which  he  paUished, 
says,  with  mUch  juslioe,  that  '  it  is 
written  with  great  d^iuty  and  ekv 
queuce ;  and  should  be  regarded  as 
his  s(demn  parting  adaxmition  to  s 
class  of  men,  whose  candoct  is 
highly  important  to  the  communitj, 
and  whose  reformation  and  Virtus 
he  had  long  laboured  most  aealously 
to  promoter' 

'  *  Though  this  discourse  was  writ- 
ten  when  the  author  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  yet  it  discovers  no- 
thing like  a  decay  either  of  intellect, 
or  of  fancy.  The  method  adi^ed 
is  as  strictly  lexical,  and  the  eompo* 
si  dons  a;)  animated  as  e\'er.  No 
single  eonception,  from  the  begio- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  sennon,  sp- 
pears  to  be  improperly  introduced  ,- 
and  eaich  hdds  that  exact  placa 
which  belongs  to  it  as  a  part  of  the 
whole.  '  llie  comparisons,  vhicb 
are  fie^uent,  are  just^  and  elocidais 
the  subject  they  are  meant  tu  o- 
plain.  'When  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation  is  served  by  them,  the  wh 
that  stops,  and  msdces  no  demsBd 
upon  the  imaginatioa  of  the  reader, 
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whichistot  willingly  granted.  Even 
tn  those  metapbors  which  approach 
each  other  in  point  of  subject,  there 
is  no  mixlttfe :  but  the  chaste  ele* 
gance  of  tb^  preacher  oiakes  each 
run  in  its  own  tract,  however  thiolf 
separated  from  that  of  the  rest. 
Pleasure,  he  tells  us,  not  regulated 
by  teaiperanoe»  is  no  more  than  a 
momentary  explosion,  a  transient 
gush,  a  torrent  that  conies  down 
impetuously,  sparklii^  and  foaming 
in  its  course,  but  which  soon  runs 
out,'  ;^id  leaves  a  muddy  and  poU 
luted  cbannei.  The  gush  and  the 
torrent  agree  in  referring  to  ihevio* 
lent  emission  of  water,  and  to  the 
shortness  of  its  duration ;  but  the 
former  is  confined  to  no  channel, 
and  leaves  nothii^  ofieosive  when  it 
is  gone. 

f'The  last  sermon  which  Dr.r 
Blair  composed  and  delivered^  was 
that  preached  before  the  society  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  the  de^. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  his 
friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  per* 
form  this  service  to  the  church. 
Feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
v^hich  had  made  him  retiie  from  the 
labours  of  his  pulpit,  he  was  afraid 
that,  in  tbb  last  e&rt,  he  might 
both  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  public,  and  be  of  less  use  to  the 
society,  than  other  preachers  then 
in  the  vigour  of  life. 

''  In  the  choice  of  a  text  for  the 
eccasion  he  appears  to  have  been 
fortunate.  It  is  taken  from  Jere- 
miah xlix.  lU  '  Leave  thy  fiither* 
less  children,  I  will  preserre  them 
alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in 
me/ 

''  Some  observations  upon  the 
goodness  of  God,  form  the  subject 
of  the  introduction.  Throughout 
the  world,  he  says,  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  mere  pomp  and  useless 
grandeur,  but  every  thing  mitiisters 
to  the  general  good.    The  compas« 


sioa  of  the  Deity,  which  is  the  oxer^ 
cise  of  his  goodness  towards  thedi&» 
tressed,  is  said  to  be  an  attribute^. 
upon  which  the  scriptures  dwell. 
The  object  of  the  preacher  is  to  en- 
quire, why  God  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent himself  so  often  to  us  under 
this  view.  Such  discdveries  are 
said  to  serve  two  important  pur- 
poses^ they  furnish  particular 
ground  of  trust  in  God,  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  lifb  i  and 
they  exhibit  the  pattern  of  that  dis- 
position >^ich  we  ought,  in-  our 
measure,  humbly  to  follow  and  imi- 
tate. 

f'  Compassion,  under  the  first 
head,  is  said  to  be  that  attribute' 
of  the  Almighty  which  gives  a  soft- 
ening to  what  is  awfiil  in  his  nature, 
and  fits  him  to  be  the  object  of  our 
trust.  It  is  in  man  the  most  bene- 
volent of  his  instincts  -,  and  the  be- 
lief of  its  existence  in  the  Deity, 
saves  us  firom  being  oppressed  with 
his  greatness,  in  die  exercise  of  it 
among  men,  it  is  accompanied  with 
painful  emotions,  which  cannotexist 
in  the  supreme  Being.  In  him  there 
can  be  no  struggle  of  feelings,  no 
fluctuation  of  purpose.  His  benig- 
nity, undisturbed  by  any  violent 
emotion,  ever  maintains  the  same 
tranquil  tenor,  like  the  unruffled 
serenity  of  the  highest  heavens. 
The  same  principle  which  prompts 
tl\e  Almighty  to  regard  our  natural 
and  exterual  distresses,  extends  also 
to  tpose  that  are  spiritual.  It  was 
tbi^  which  moved  him,  in  the  work: 
of  our  redemption,  to  feel  for  tlic 
wretchedness  of  a  fidlen  race. 

*'  Such  a  discovery  of  the  divind 
nature  not  only  fiunishes  ground  of 
confidence,  but  is,  in  the  second 
place,  said  to  exhibit  a  pattern* 
which  we  are  bound  to  imitate  as 
far  as  we  can.  We  are  desired  te 
be  merciful,  as  our  Father  in  hea* 
V«n  it  merciful.   Compassion  is  said 

to 
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to  be  tlM  olutfaeCer  under  whkh  Ih^ 
Almighty  cbosos  to  be  iinown.  He 
koth  taken  up  tbe  cstue  of  ibo  dis*. 
tmasedy  and  stated  iuniielf  as  tlie- 
aotagoDbt  of  thoflo  that  wooM  baat 
themdowa.  Without  a&ctiooiof 
beoevotenoe^  and  worka  of  memjr^' 
tiaot  s3NrtQ0i  eatablishsd  in  tbe  uiii« 
vona  inuat  caaae«  Betwaen  the 
high  and  tlie  low  there  is  a  oautiial 
daeeodaooe.  £ach«  in  one  wajp  or- 
othar^  aalla  on  each  for  aid.  Even 
amiing  fiarage  and  uncultivated  na<- 
tiooa,  the  energf  of  coa^paaaion  ia- 
b\U  and  ita  claims  asa  lecogniaad 
and  obeyed. 

"  Afikeatabliahing  the  two  poinu 
laid  down  m  hia  aoacbod*  Df  *  Biatr 
eonaa  to  addieia  hia  audience  upon 
tho  aukjaat  of  their  oaeeting.  In 
tba^4tb  year  ef  hia  miniatry*  when 
advanced  aga  may  ba  sup^aed  to 
have  correeted  the  pr^udicea>  and 
to  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  parti** 
altty»  ho  daclarea  his  convinctioo, 
thai  there  aaiata  no  wliare  a  rooae 
yeapcctable  and  nae^  claaa  of  men 
than  the  cleigy  of  Scotland.  £&« 
eeptiona,  he  allows*  may  exist  in  so 
numerous  a  body ;  but  in  general, 
while  they  edify  the  lowest,  they  ac** 
qnire  vespoct  from  the  higher  classes 
of  men.  The  provision  aliowed- 
them  firom  the  puUic  may,  raise 
tham  above  contempt,  but  is  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  educating  a 
nuflaaroua  family,  and  giving  them  a 
fooling  in  the  world. 

'^  With  a  view  to  atimubite  the 
flaneroaity  of  thoae  who  beard  him, 
Di:*  Blair  repreaenta  an  aged  clergy- 
9ian  in  a  situation  that  is  not  ea^ 
tively  ideal>  but  may  sometimes 
exist.  He  deairea  (hem  to  figuca 
such  a  man,  aunroonded  with  a  &-> 
mily  of  children,  to  whom  bis  chief 
care  had  been  devoted,  and  in  whom 
his  iieart  had  been  bound  up.  He 
is  supposed  to  hav^  cheerfiiUy  ex^ 
pended  lua  scanty  sti^esj  in  giving 


alLtlie  advuntnga'to  Aair  education, 
whkh  fab^ownTilkge,  arthe  neiRat 
oauttty  town,  ceadd  yield.  But  the 
time  of  pmparation  is  fimahed,  and 
these  chiidven  iiane  to  go  forth  into 
a  world  which  to  them  ia  ludmown. 
^one  of  their  fisther'a  fnenda  have 
been  laid  in  the  dust,  and  «<itberB 
have  become  inaolent  through  pro* 
aperity.  With  teava  in  hn  eyes,  ha 
gives,  them  his  blessing  aa  they  de- 
part, and  commits  them  to  the  pio> 
teotion  of  their  £ithec*a  God.  How 
happy  if  such  a  voace  reached  Inm : 
«-*^  Leave  thy  teherieaa  childten ; 
I  wHl  preaerre  thena  liive  |  and  let 
thj  widow  truat  in  nae.' 

''  The  pveacherooneladea  hb  aer- 
moa  with  a  abort  aeeount  of  the  aa- 
cielj,  aod  mentiona  the  benefaent 
purpoaea  of  its  managers  when  its 
foods  shall  have  ineraased.  He 
8lnte%  the  signal  ancceaa  widi  which 
theaona  of  Scots  alergymen  have 
filled  several  important  denntmentt 
of  aociety.  He  iiida  his  andienoe  ob- 
serve, that  some  of  the  firat  achohn, 
lawyers,  and  judges,  who  have 
adorned  the  country,  and  of  thoss 
who  rank  high  in  the  eommerdal, 
the  military,  and  the  naval  pcefes- 
siona,  were  bom  and  bred  imder 
the  humble  roof  of  a  minister.  He 
tdk'them,  that,  b^  a  aaasooahle  g»- 
neioaity,  they  may  be  now  ripaniag* 
in  secret  the  seeds  of  future  ^nins, 
and  giving  the  virtuous,  who  need 
pietectien,  a  fair  advanta^  over 
thoae  in  whom  opulence  supermto 
labour,  enoouiages  indelenoa,  aod 
perhaps  fosters  dissipation. 

<'  If  we  consider,  that  the  author 
of  this  sermon  was  in  the  79th  year 
c^his  age  when  he  compoaed  it,  it 
most  strike  us  to  have  been,  eveo 
in  him,  an  extraordinary  cAat. 
He  discovers  in  it  a  correctness  of 
thought,  and  an  order  and  ddkacy 
offering,  which  few  men  possess 

even  in  ue  vigour  of  Ibfe.    in  J^^ 
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iotroduotion,  he  antteipaM  nothing  mofA*    Tlie  suferricfw  b^tweea^ 

-vihich   should  be  ra^orved  for  the  ^kigjaian  and  his  diildren^  as  k 

body  of  his   discourse }  0ad  tfaua  doo^  Qot  exclude  fictitious  circom* 

shews,  that  bis  inventii^.taknt  was  stances,  would,  hare  admitted  a  co* 

undiminished.    In^.his  division,  of  lour'mg  which  the  facts  related  of 

his  subject,  he  is  simple  and /logl-  Joseph,  as  real  history,  do  not.    Of 

cal;  imd  thos  shews,  t|»at  he  covid  course^  it  presented  a  subject  that 

yet  Tiew  and  arrange  it  with  phi-  might  have  been  more*  easily  en* 

k>3ophical  precisioQ.    Jn  the  nrguir  beUished,  and  which  made  a  smaller 

mentative  part,  \»  reasons  forcibly  (  demand  upon  the  talents  of  the  au« 

and  thus  shews,  that  he  knew  both  thor,  to  clothe  it  in  its  native  ten« 

the  strength  of  the  ground  he  had  demess. 

seised,  and  the  means  of  defending  "  The  oompositioB  of  the  selmott 
it  from  any  attack.  In  the  narra*  is  in  eveiy  .way  worthy  of  its  author, 
live  part,  he  is  concise  and  perspi*  He  is  in  it,  as  usual,  temperate  in 
cuous ',  and  app^^  free  from  that  the  use  of  figures,  and  chaste  in 
tedious  verbos^ss,  which  embar*  those  which  he  adapts.  His  lan^ 
rasses  without  elucidating,  and  is  goage  is  elegant  and  conect;  so  that 
often  the  conconlitant  of  old  age.  nothing  is  to  be  fennd  in  it,  tf 
In  his  peroration*  he  is  animated  which  the  most  squeamish  critii; 
and  persuasive  $  suid  still  possesses  could  object*  He  is  said  to  hav« 
the  art  of  knowing  when  and  how  delivered  the  sermon  with  uncom» 
to  take  Jeavo  of  his  audience,  and  mon  spirit  His  audience  was  one 
what  are  the  precise  impressions  of  the  most  numerous  and  respects 
that  shoukl  exist  when  he  retreats.  able  that  the  country  could  fumirii. 
*'  This  last  exertion,  then,  will  Numbers  assembled  ftom  all  qnar« 
bear  to  be  compared  with  some  of  teis,  to  witness-  the  hst  exhibition 
the  best  that  preceded  it.  If  there  of  this  celebrated  preacher,  and 
is  any  failure  in  it  at  all*  it  lies  in  heard  that  voice  with  admiration, 
tlie  part  that  i»  properly  the  pathetic,  mixed  with  i7gret»  which  they  wero 
When  he  was  a  younger  man,  he  sure  they  shouki  bear  no  more, 
might  have  perhap^  wrot^ht  up  the  "  After  considering  so  many  ser^ 
description  of  the  aged  deiqgrmaa  mons,  which,  with  a  few  circnm* 
taking  leave  of  his  children  with  stances  only  excepted,  may  be  deenw 
more  art,  and  painted  with  a  more  ed  excellent  in  their  kind,  we  may 
glowing  pencil  the  feeling  of  both  at  perceive  the  diflerent  ideaa  formed* 
this  trying  interview.  In  bis  beau-  by  French  and  J^glish  nreachers, 
tifol  sermon  upon  the  character  of  as  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
Joseph,  he  is  pathetic  in  a  higher  The  French  preacher  genecally  ad-i 
degree.  The  feelings  of  the  states-*  dresses  the  imagination  and  pas- 
man,  and  of  his  br^hren,  both  be<«  sions  ;  rouses  his  audience  by  an 
fore  and  after  he  was  known  to  '  animated  harangue ;  and  is  at  more 
them,  are  drawn  by  a  master  who  pains  to  embelll<ih  a  few  thoughts 
had  studied  the  human  heart  thinly  spread  out,  than  to  exhibit 
(brcngbout  all  its  windings.  Every  any  rich  variety  of  sentiment.  -The 
tlie  most  delicate  emoticHi  he  traces  English  preacher,  on  the  other 
to  its  proper  source ;  and  we  see  at  band»  who  is  often  of  a  temper 
once  tlie  niagoanimity  of  Joseph,  more  cold  and  phlegmatic,  tries  to. 
and  the  terror  of  his  guilty  brethren,  accomplish  his  purpose  by  very  dif^ 
ttiaips:rcd  with  admiration  of  his  lerent  means.  He  regards  his  hearer. 
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ti  afi  intdle^itui^^  ratlier  than  as  i 
aemitive,  bt;ing.  Feeling  his  own 
inetapbysical*  povi-er,  he  may  trust 
too  mach  to  that  of  his  audience ; 
and  may  suppose  them  aUe  to  M- 
low  what^  tD>  iBict,  Ihey  do  not  ap- 
prehend* He  is  more  anxious  to 
convince  than  ta  persuade  them, 
«nd  looks  for  a'  higher  and  more 
permanent  eiiect,  from  influencing 
the  understanding  tlian  die  heart. 
The  French  preachers  complain  of 
the  £nglish  mode  of  preaching,  as 
ill  suited  to  produce  its  highest  ef* 
lects*  '  L»  sermam  chez  le$  An- 
f^is,  uoni  det  Siciuwoni  meiaphy* 
nque$i  pUu  eimtenMe  d  une  acade* 
m»  qu^aus  muembldts  popukttre$, 
quiieformmidani  no$  templei,' 

**  Between  the  extremes  of  Eng- 
lish accuracy  and  French  animation, 
the  model  of  a  perfect  sermon  is 
perhaps  to  be  fbulid.  He  whocto 
Uend  these  together  sncoessfiillyi 
and  in  their  due  propoitions,  seems 
destined  for  eminence  in  the  line  of 
a  preacher*  As  the  emotions  which 
heejLcites  rests  not  upon  feverish 
sensibility,  they  do  not  perish  as 
•oon-  as  they  exist.  They  may  be 
laid  hold  of  as  instruments  of  per* 
suasion,  that  are  fitted  to  leave  be- 
hind them  a  lasting  effect.  The 
person,  too,  whose  understanding 
is  thus  satisfied,  does  not  acquiesce 
in  his  conviction,  as  if  it  arose  from 
a  mathematical  proof.  It  stimulates 
to  action  with  a  well-regulated  im- 
pulse; and  while  it  adds  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  hearer,  it  imparts  to 
him  both  the  desire  and  the  power 
ot*  turning  that  wisdom  to  the  ad-  * 
vantage  of  society. 

"  One  great  excellency  of  Dr. 
Blair's  sermons  is,  that  tl)ey  disco- 
ver more  animation  thao  those  oif 
most  of  tlie  English  preachersrand 
less  than  those  of  most  of  the  BVench. 
Bold  as  his  conception  and  language 
often  are,  tiiey  seem  to  be  ^ways 


under  his  dontroul.  The  figuKs 
which  he  employs  are  seen  at  once 
to  have  a  foundation  in  nature,  and 
rarely  is  any  one  of  than  pushed 
too  £ir.  The  most  vivid  emotioiis 
which  he  ever  excites  in  his  heaierB, 
imply  no  suspeosioo  of  that  reasos 
which  is  required  to  tenaper  them. 
'His  distnbutioo  of  the  subje^  is 
simple  and  luminous,  and  eadi  sub- 
ordinate part  is  found  to  bold  the 
place  that  strictly  beioogs  to  it. 

Dr.  Blair's  superior  ability  as  a 
preacher  rests  perhaps  open  no  dr- 
cumstanee  so  mock  aa  «pon  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
human  heart.    This  knowledge  be 
eanied  by  reading  the  writings  of 
those   most   dee^y  skilled  in  the 
science ;  not  from  much  intercoune 
with  men  in  the  scenes  of  active 
life.    He  could  make  his  hearos 
perceive  their  cliaracters  id  a  ligbt 
that  was  new  to  them.     Leaving  to 
others    those  general  descriptloDs, 
which,  being  applicable  almost  to 
all,    arrest  the  attention  of  none, 
he  spoke  home  to  tlie  individual  ixi 
the  language  which  he  uoderstood. 
He  shewed  himself  to  be  not  only  J 
correct;  btU  a  delicate  obaesvcx  of 
btmian  nature  ;  and  by  the '  beaorr 
and  the  justness  of  his  execution  ifl 
the  picture  at  iai^ge,  oopUi  lecoocik 
the  spectator  to  wh^t  would  hsLXt 
otherwise  shocked  him. 

"  If  in  leading  a  Frend^  aeoaon 
it  appears  to  us  otlen  florid  and  en- 
thusiastic, it  would  do  so  still  more 
if  we  heard  it  delivered.  That  he^ 
of  imagination  which  led  the  preach- 
ers of  France  to  employ  figures  et 
the  boldest  despription>  would  ad- 
mit of  nothing  in  their  manner  in  the 
least  degree  cold.  In  their  geoenl 
method^  they  afiect  a  sidiplicity,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  divisiqiu  to 
two,  or  at  most  to  three.  In  the 
sequel  of  the  discoursCj  however, 
they  sometimes  become  ao  wm». 
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)is  to  break  lU  wtiiiy  by  a  needless 
correctness.  Their  atfectation  of 
learning  is  stiU  noore  striking.  Pas* 
sages  are  at  times  selected  ftom  the 
ancient  classics,  with  a  view  to  dis* 
play  the  preacher's  erudition,  rather 
than  to  instmcthis  audience.  Large 
quotations  from  the  Fathers  are 
taken  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a 
commentary  is  given  upon  a  senti* 
meat  couched  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, which  the  hearers  often  re- 
ceive with  a  blind,  and  an  nnprofita* 
ble  respect. 

''  In  the  use  which  French  preach- 
ers make  of  passages  of  scripture* 
they  are  often  not  to  be  justified. 
They  are  indeed  cramped  in  their 
choice  of  texts,  by  the  custom  of 
taking  them  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  The  connection  between  the 
text  and  discourse  is  thus  inconside- 
rable, and,  in  spite  of  the  preacher's 
ihgentuty,  it  is  sometimes  impossi* 
ble  to  reconcile  ihem.  From  this 
£iult  even  the  great  Massillon  is  not 
exempted.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
spirit  of  God  cannot  become  sta- 
tionary in  our  hearts,  on  account  of 
their  mutability;  and  that,  in  re- 
9l)ect  to'  us,  it  IS  a  rapid  and  fleeting 
spirit;  *  lift  esprit  rapide  fit  pas* 
soger.*  In  support  of  this  conceit, 
lie  quotes  that  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
in  which  the  Wind  is  said  to  pass 
over  the  flower  of  the  field,  and  it 
is  gone.  *  Spiritus  pertransihit  in 
ilio,  et  non  conshtet,  Ps.  ciii.  1(). 
One  should  suppose,  that  the  preacher 
was  here  aiming  at  a  species  of  wit 
yery  much  out  of  place.  Though 
the;  I^tin  $pmUis  may  denote  both 
the  spirltof  Grod  and  the  wind,  yet 
this  will  never  justify  the  absurd 
transferring  of  the  text,  from  the 
blast  in  the  desert  to  the  divine  in- 
liuence  upon  the  human  mind.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  French 
critics  complain  of  their  preachers 
ibrsQchUdish  a  practice  ^  and  that 


tlieycry  out,  ^  que  let  textts  dt 
Vecriture  employes  par  les  pr^dica* 
teurs  doivent  6tre  presentis  sous  leur 
vrai  sens,  et  non  pas  tiris  par  force 
au  sujet,  par  des  interprdtations 
louchest  et  des  allusions  arbitraires,* 

"  Though  such  scriptural  allu- 
sions are  more  common  among  the 
French  than  any  other  set  of  preach- 
ers, yet,  even  in  England  they  were 
sometimes  ^  found  to  disgrace  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit.  They  give  to 
a  sermon  an  a^ected  smartness^ 
which  is  not  its  proper  cl>aracter ; 
and  to  a  preacher,  also,  an  air  of 
foppishness,  that  does  not  become 
him.  An  analogy  that  is  so  unna- 
tural and  forced,  weakens  the  argu- 
ment in  place  of  supporting  it.  A 
judicious  hearer  listens  with  impa- 
tience to  an  attempt,  by  which  he 
understands  it  is  meant  to  mislead 
him,  and,  because  disgusted  witii 
one  part  of  the  discourse^  lie  is  apt 
to  withhold  his  approbation  from 
others  that  may  really  deserve  it. 

"  In  the  respect  now  mentioned^ 
Dr.  Seed  fails  more  frequently  than 
the  other  English  preachers,  and 
pursues  many  allusions  to  scriptunr 
that  are  fanciful  and  strained.  Thus 
having,  in  his  diirteeuth  ser- 
mon, said,  that  the  universities  hav^ 
justly  been  ciilied  th«  eyes  of  the 
nation,  he  adds,  that  if  tha  eyes  of 
the  mi  lion  be  .evil,  the  whole  body 
of  it  must  be  fail  of  darkness. 

**  But  although  the  French  preach- 
ers sometin^es  fail  in  these^  respects, 
they  must  be  allowed  to. possess  un^ 
common  merit,  (n  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  bolder  tigiires  of  rhe* 
toric,  to  the  use  of  which  passion 
only  and  strong  feeling  lead,  thejf 
dbcover  much  art.  Their  speakers 
have  been  at  tiroes  disconcerted  by 
the  effects  which  their  sermons  prof 
duced.  Voltaire  records  this  fact^ 
in  regard  to  Massillon,  and  consi- 
den  the  discourie  which  made  the 
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ittdience  start  from  their  seats,  and 
emit  acclamatioDs,  as  equal  to  any 
thing  of  which  ancient  or  modem 
times  could    boast.    To  the  high 
powers  of  MassiHon,   indeed,    the 
rrench  critics  in  general  bear  ample 
testimonj.    He  excels  in  that  qua- 
H^  lor  which  we  have  found   Dr. 
Blair  distingnithed ;  a  deep  know^ 
ledge  of  the  worlds  and  of  the  hu« 
man  heart.    This  talent  he  could 
turn  to    its   roost   important    u«e. 
When   he  wished  to  be  pathetic^ 
he  could  touch  the  precise  string  by 
which  the  feelings  of  his  audience 
were  to  be  roused,  and  he  knew 
the  very  point  at  which  those  fed- 
nigs  should  stop.    In  his  coraposi< 
tbn,  besides,  mere  is  much  ease ; 
and,  while  he  is  pleasing  erery  rea- 
4ler  with  the  elegance  of  his  lan-^ 
guage,  it  seems  to  be  without  eft)ft. 
**ln  spite  of  the   high  accom-^ 

Cishments  which   Masnllon  must 
^  allowed  to  possess  as  a  preacher, 
aome  of  the  French  critics  hare 

fiven  Bourdaloue  the  preference. 
b  the  latter  they  ascribe  more 
depthj  and  a  gr^er  talent  for  solid 
and  acute  reasoning.  It  would  be 
difficult,  however,  to  shew  instances 
in  which  Massillon  has  failed  in  the 
talent  mentioned;  and,  supposit^ 
any  defect  in  intellectual  discerti* 
ment  to  exist,  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  superior 
brilliancv  of  hii^  lancy.  Boutda* 
loue  hKwed  reasons  well ;  but  the 
airiMlety  of  his  argument  is  often 
hurt  by  verbose  expression.  Me  Si 
always  disposed  to  dilate,  and  never 
tecondeuse  his  reasoning ;  and  ex*- 
iiibits  every  prejudice  of  a  cathol)^ 
fai  the  most  striking  colours.  He 
^otes  the  Fathers  in  a  degree  ap^ 
(coaching  to  pedantry ;  and  isatafl 
times  less  disposed  to  imtruct  his 
audience  than  to  set  off  his  learning. 
Massiilon  and  Bourdaloue  may 
WeUbe  idle#ad  to  have  been  Ae 


ornament  of  Use  Tiencfa  pulpit,  and 
to  have  earned  the  art  of  preaching 
an  uncommon  length.  Of  the  rvo, 
however,  we  hold  the  first  to  hare 
been  the  greater  peifonner,  and  re* 
gard  him  as  a  model  which  may  be 
more  safely  imitaied. 

Saurin  holds  the  same  place  among 
the  Frendi  Protestant  divines,  which 
the  two  now  mentioned  do  among 
the  Roman  catholics.     He,  too,  is 
abundantly  ostentatious  of  his  learn* 
Viigf  and  refers,  not  only  to  theworks 
of  the  Fathers,  but  to  thoae  ^  of  tbe 
ancient  classics,   both   Greek  and 
L.atin*    Though  copious,  he  is  less 
apt  tofiitifftte  his  heanen  tiban  Boor- 
raooe.    lie  writes  tritfa  the  ease  of 
a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and 
leelsne  need  of  assistance.    Lise* 
vend  of  his  sermons,  particulariy  ia 
the  second  of  the  senuad  vokuae, 
^  Sar   riiaaieaiilf   44  Dkm,*    ht 
ahews  much  talent  for  discrimina- 
lion.    Ofthisfloperiority,  however, 
he  seems  rather  too  consciatts,  ud 
courts  occasions  of  making  a  diaph^ 
better  sotted  to  excite  the  adraiiatioa 
than  to  promote  the  iaspvovemcat 
Oi'faic  heaiefs. 

'*  The  eloquence  of  Bos6oet» 
bitfiopof  Meatix,  is  tnferior  to  that 
of  none  of  the  prenohera  alreadj 
mentioned:  His  *«  Ort^mm  Aa^ 
bres,"  from  the  sokmnlty  of  their 
subject>  lead  him  'to  tne  persodfi* 
cations,  ajiostn>id]es,  and  such  rhe- 
torical figures  as-rtquire  both  a  boM 
atid  delicate  hand.  His  geoenl  eae- 
OttCioci  b  so  masterly,  that  he  seemt 
incapable  of  attempdog  what  he  is 
utiable  to  efiect.  The  aidov  and 
vivacfty  of  his  genius  IB  fitiad  ibr  the 
animated  kiods  of  oratorv,  whidi 
the  moft  correct,  but  Mtgmt^ 
genius  of  the  British  setdom  kadi 
them' to  attempt. 

''When  Bossuet  cbuses  to  be 
padietic,  be  ^npleysy  with  uxxrhik 
dexterity,  tfie«ieatu  that  ft  him  ts 
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bB  so.     Every  drcumstance  io  m^ 
$pect  to  time,  to  piace,  to  chiracter^ 
is  toacbed  as  it  should  be  ;  aod  upon 
no  one  of  these  does  he  dwell  longer 
than  its  importeiace  deserves. '.  id 
hi 9  funeral  oration  upon  the  death 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  which  i» 
justly  considered  as  the  most  highly 
finished,  he  breaks  out  in*  the  fol" 
lowing  pathetib    terms :    *  J'etoU 
done  mcoft  destind  4  rendre  ce  de-* 
voirfunkbre  d  la  tr^s  hante  et  tre$ 
puissante  Prince^se  Hiymette  j^nne 
iVJngleterre,    Duchesse    d'OrUans, 
Eile,  quefassoh  riJe  «  attentive  pen" 
tiaut  fuejerendoia  le  me  me  devoit 
d,  laRdne  $a  mere,  devoU  etre  sitot 
*^prh  U  stg'et  dun  discours  gembta-' 
bU  ;  et  ma  trute  voix  HoU  rhertide  d 
ce  deplorable  mimsthe.^^  vanUd  I 
O  ncantl    O   mortels   ignorans   de 
leurs desHndes !  Veut-dle  cHi  Uu  a 
disc  mois  ?  -Et  roii#>  Messieurs,  eus^ 
siez-tous  pefuhy  pendant  qu*eUc  ver^ 
#of  I  tant  de  larmes  en  ce  lieu,  qu'elle  dA 
eitSt  vmu  y  rassetnbler  pour  la  pleuref 
elle-m^me  ?  Princesse,  le  iigne  objet 
de  tadmiratien  de  deux  grinds  roy^* 
cumes,  nV^9ti*ce  pas  assez  queVA/s^ 
glcterre  pleurdt  votre  absmce  sans 
etre  encore  r^duite  d  pkurer  voire 
niort  ?  Eila  Brance,  qui  vans  revit 
arec  tant  dejoie  enmronnee  d'tin  nou* 
net  eeldt,  m^opoii^elle  plus  d'autres 
p»ntpeti  et  d'aitres  tr'unwphes  p<mf 
voUs  aw  rdofir  de  ce  vofugefameux, 
dloi   veus  aviez  rempartd  tank  de 
gioixe,  et  ^  si  beUes  espiranees  t 
l^csnUi   des    wxnitisi    et   tmU   est 
vaiikte  I  €'est  la-  seule  parole  qui  me 
ftfjie:    cest  Id'seide    reflexion  que 
^ne !  per/net    dans  wi   accident    si 
'etrang^,  une  si  juste,  et  si  sensible 
douleuTi" 

*  '/At  tbd  coi^clttsion  of  his  oration 
upon  the  disath  oi^the  prince  of 
Oonde,  Bossuet  gives  ^  specimen  of 
pathetic  eloquence,  which  is  indeed 
a  aiadicrpiece ;  aod  bis  apostsopfae 
to  the  deceased  prince^  at  <he  end^ 
has  the  i^ppiest  effect.   The  passage* 


is  tD6  long  for  Insertfoo,  but  it  de-^ 
serves  to  be  exanuned.  Our  £ng« 
lish  preachers  rarely  attempt  any 
tiling  so  bold,  and  seldom  bring 
their  hearers  to*tliat  state  of  high 
animation  in  wiuch  tliey  could  easil/ 
bear  it 

.  Bishop  Sherlock,  at  the  coDdo« 
sion  of  the  ninth  sermon  of  his  first 
volame,  gires  a  beautiful  instance 
of  personification,  and  carries  the 
figure  as  har  as  could  with  propriety 
be  done.  The  passage  is  as  follows : 
'  Go  to  your  natural  religion ;  Jjsf 
before  her  Mahomet  and  his  diaci« 
pies,    arrayed  -  in   armour    and  in 
blood)  riding  in  triumph  orer  the 
spools  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thoo* 
sands,  who  fell   by  his  vtctoriouf 
sword  :   Shew  her  the  eitie»-which 
he  set  in  flames,  the  conntriet  which 
he  ravished  and  destroyed,  aod  Ihtt 
miserable  distress  of  the  inhahitflits 
of  the  earth.     When  she  has  new* 
ed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  itito 
his  netsrem^nts  $  shew  her  the  pco* 
{ihet*s  chami)er,  his  ooncubinea  aal 
wives  i  let  her  -see  his  adultery^  and 
hear  him  allege  revelation  and  hit 
divine  commtasion,  to  justify  his  losl 
and  his  oppression^     When  sbeh 
tijPBd  With  this  prospect,  then  shear 
her.  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and 
meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of 
men,  patiently  instructing  both  thn 
ignoiBnt  and  the  perverse*     Let  her 
seehim  in  his  most  retired  privaoictf 
let  her  follow  him  to  the  moUnty  and 
bear  his  devotions  and  aoppllcatiens 
to  Ood«    <Carry  her  to  his  taiile,  t^ 
view  his   poor  fare>  and  hear  hii 
heavenly,  discourse.    Let  her  aee 
him  injured,    but   not  provoked  s 
let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribnnal^ 
and    consider   the    patienoe    wtlh 
which  he  endored  the  soofis  ind  sn» 
pfoacheaof  hsa  esecniet.    Leadhiy 
tohis  cross/ and  let  her  view  hiaiin 
the  agony  of  deaths  and  bear  his  kit 
piEiyer  for  hts  periooMofs, '  Father^ 
forgive   them,  for  they  know  not 

what 
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what  they  da*  When  natutal  fe- 
Cgion  has  heard  both,  ask*  which  it* 
the  prophet  of  God  ?  Bat  her  an* 
twerwe  have  already  hadf  when 
she  saw  part  of  this  scene  through 
the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  at* 
tended  at  the  cross,  by  him  she  spoke 
and  said,  truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God.* 

*^  The  high  taste  with  which  this 
figure  is  conducted^  could  hardly 
have  been  looked  for,  from  the  ge- 
neral strain  of  the  reverend  prelate's 
composition.  In  point  of  solidity 
of  matter,  of  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
and  of  a  manly  and  forcible  expres- 
iion,  few,  if  any,  of  his  cotempora* 
nes  could  rival  him.  The  highest 
elegance  of  composition,  however, 
does  not  present  itself;  and  yet  we 
occasionaliy  meet  with,  a  figure  in* 
troduced  and  supported  with  such 
taste,  as  would  adorn  any  piece  of 
eloquence  whatsoever. 
<  **  The  eloquence  of  Flechier  is  of 
a  more  temperate  kind  than  that  of 
Bossuet  Ihough  possessing  great 
powers  as  an  orator,  he  appears  to 
be  more  disposed,  and  better  able, 
to  restrain  th^m,  and  must  have  car* 
ried  his  hearers  more  generally 
along  with  him.  His  '  Punegy^ 
riques/  like  the  *  Oraisom  Em^^ 
bresT  of  Bossuet,  record  the  virtues 
of  men  of  eminence  after  their 
death.  In  these  there  is  to  be  found 
little  of  tliat  extravagant  flattery  of 
which  Cicero  complains  in  the  Ro^ 
tnan  *  Laudaiiones,*  He  draws 
his  characters  with  a  very  masterly 
hand.  In  the  *  Panegyrique  de 
S(uni  Louis,*  you  see  as  clearly  the 
qualities  that-  give  eminence  to  an 
,illnstrious  monarch,  as^in  tbat«  *  De 
Samt  ThonuLs  Archetique  de  Can'' 
ierberry/  you  see  those  that  disdn* 
guish  a  persecuted  chuiFchman.  His 
sermons  upon  ordinary  subjects  are 
^  rich  in  matter,  which  is  clearly  his 
pwit.    He  eiJiibits  a  mhid  that  hat 


no  tte#d  of  any  rtfstfurce  without  \t* 
self.  Though  Dr.  Blaix's  manner 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  FlecUer 
than  to  that  of  any  ef  the  odier 
French  preachers,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Doctor  has  bcHTov- 
ed  any  thing  from  him.  In  his 
sermon  opoiv  the  use  of  aiilictions, 
yon  see  a  preacher  deeply  interested 
m  the  cmths  which  he  is  enforcing ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  ardour, 
treating  his  subject  with  a  siiDpU*' 
city  not  comi;nonly  exhibited  in  the 
French  pulpit. 

'  Les  Oeaores  SpmhMe$*  of 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambraji 
contain  rather  loose  hints  upon  a 
number  of  religious  snlgects,  thui 
regular  sermons  upon  any  one. 
From  these  hints,  however,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
thrown  together,  succeeding  preach* 
ers  may  have  availed  themselves; 
and  the  plagiarism,  at  the  same 
time,  may  not  have  been  eaaly  de* 
tected.  In  his  dialogues  xspoa  elo- 
quence, the  archbishop  shews  him* 
self  a  great  enemy  to  the  division  of 
seradons  into  heads.  Dr.  Blair  ifif* 
fers  from  him  upon  this  point,  bodi 
in  opinion  and  in  ptactice.  Amon| 
BngHsh  preachers,  the  practice  at 
dividing  their  discooraes  is  aknoit 
constantly  maintained ;  and,  amoef 
the  French,  the  laying  H  asidr 
would  be  productive  (k  the  wont  of 
consequences.  The  latter^  6om  the 
luxuriance  of  their  imagiuatiaD,  art 
more  apt  to  deviate  from  tbetr  text  i 
and  each  head  serves  as  a  kind  of 
landmark,  to  guide  the  attention  of 
tlie  hearer,  and  shews  iiam  bow 
each  part  bears  upon  the  geaet^ 
doctrine  which  it  is  meant  to  esia* 
blish.  In  these  essays  of  Feneioi/s» 
apostrophes,  and  c{uotatioDs  foot 
the  classics,  are  as  firequent  as  in  Che 
regular  discourses  of  tiie  Freack 
They  are,  on  that  accoMU  Ml 
adopted  as  subjecttof  imitatkia  bf 
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preachers  in  this  country,  who  have  by  some  meanK  orAy,  one  that  is  jost 
less  constitutional  liveliness,  and  are  .and  profound  gains  admission  to  th0 
less  disposed  to  make  a  shew  of  their  heart,  and   influences,  the  conduct* 
learning.  Those  great  divines^  who  have  been 
'Mt  is  certain,   that  about  the  now  mentioned,  shew  even  a  super- 
same  period,  that  is,  during  the  reign  abundance  of  logical  powers ;  and, 
of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  most  dis«  to  those  who  can  follow  their  rea- 
tinguished  preacherji  in  France  flour-  soning,  they  impart  both  instruction 
ished,  and  before  the  restoration  of  and  delight.     In  trying  to  follow 
pharles  II.  in  £ngland,  there  was  a  their  discussions,  however,  the  herd 
greater  similarity  between  the  ser-  of  readers  are  lost  in  a  maze,  from 
inon^  of  the  two  countries  than  af*^  which   they    can    never    extricate 
ter Wards.    The    English  preachers  themselves.    By  setitiments  not  ac^ 
encum'oered  tlierr  discourses    with  commodated  to  their  apprehension, 
scholastic   theology,    and    classical  they  gain  nothing  in  point  either  o( 
c{ notations  3  but^  in  certain  parts  of  intellectual   or  of  monl  improve- 
tiiem,  they  roused  the  feelings  of  ment.    The  great  end  of  preaching 
their  hearers  by  pathetic  addresses,  fails,  when  admission  tct  the  heart  is 
This    mode   of  preaching  became  not  courted  by  those  avenues  which 
unfashionable  3  and  both  the  pedan*  lead  to  it  |  and  the  conduct  of  man 
try  and  the  animation    were    laid  can    be  successfully    regulated   by 
aside,  as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  those  only,  who  know  his  compound 
the  pulpit.     English  preaching  be*  nature,  and  who  know  him  as  he  is* 
came  dry  and    argmnentative.     A         '*  The    sermons    of  archbishop 
sermon  was  no  longer  a  persuasive  Tdlotson  cannot  be  held  forth  as  a 
popular  oration,  but  approached  to  model,    though   there  is  much  in 
SL  cold  meta^)hyslcal  essay,  in  which  them  that  deserves  approbation.    He 
man  is  treated  as  a  being  of  pure  in*  is  wise  enough  not  to  address  men 
tollect,  and  as  devoid  of  imagination  as  if  they  were  philosophers  merely, 
and   passion.     Had    the  hearer  of  but  to  employ  in  a  certain- degree 
such  a  sermon  been  ignorant  of  his  the  insinuation  of  a  popular  speaker* 
4kity,  he  would  have  been  ably  in-  His  piety  is  sincere,  and  is  regulated 
strticted  in  it  5  but  were  he,  as  most  by  good  sense.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
bearers  arc,  only  unwilling  to  per-  however,  that  his  manner  is  often 
fWrm  it,  no  means  ufp&rsuasiou  were  uninteresting,  and  but  iU  fitted  to 
so  much  as  tried.    The  sermon  did  keep  up  his  hearers*  attention.     Hit 
not  interest  the  heart  3  and  the  ay-  language,  at  times,  wants  nerve ; 
dienc^  retired  from  it,  as  little  dis-  and  he    seems  either  disposed   to 
p()se4  to  renounce  old  vices,  and  to  grudge  the  pains  needful  to  polisit 
practise  new  vh lues,  as  before  it  was  it,  or  to  have  been  mistaken  in  think- 
cU'livered.  ing    that   those  pains  would  have 

•  *  In  the  |K>wers  of  abstract  thought  been  mispeut. 
and  acute  reasoning,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.         "  Bishtfp  Atterbiiry  has  perhaps 

J3<irrow,.  and  Bishop  fiutlor,  have  come  as  near  the  standard,  by  which 

|Kirhap8  no  superiors.     Respectable  a  good  preacher  is  to  be  judged  of,  > 

;H  -these  pbwer^  are,  however,  they  as  any  English   preacher  whatever. 

vC|Il  hot  of  tlieniselves  form  accom-  I,u  his  sentiment  he  is  always  ra-  * 

]>lished  preachers.     Though  a  false  tional,  and  often  acute  3  and  though 

conception  is  screened  by  none  of  the  sentiment  is  not  the  most  pro- 

tiie  embellishnients  of  language,  yet  found,  yirt  it  is  far  from  being  flimsy. 
*    I8O7,  A  His 
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Ills  style-,  Uiough  occasionally  care-  judgment  utucnjiaired.  He  tried  to 
less^  ex.hibits  much  elegatice  aud  accommodate  his  discu5wioQs  to  tb4 
*iurity.     Ill  a  critical  examination  of    apprehension  of  those  whom  he  ad* 


i 


lis  sermon  upon  **  thanksgiving/*  dressed;  and,  whert  called  to  clud- 
^  r.  Blair  docs  him  ample  justice^  date  the  mysteries  tliat  bear  to  b^ 
and  shews  nothing  of  the  jealousy  in^ired  into,  he  enlivened  the  dark 
of  a  rival.  Other  sermons  of  his  research  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  well- 
seem  to  deserve  equal  commenda*  regulated  fancy.  The  lecepctoa 
tion,  particularly  that  concerning  the  which'  his  sermons  have  met  uitli 
miraculous  propagation  of  tlie  gus-^  throughout  Europe,  after  beiog 
pel.  translated  into  different  language?, 
*'  Such  ^fe  the  outlines  of  the  proves  equally  the  nK«rit  of  the 
<;haractcr  of  those  distinguished  preacher^  au<l  the  candour  of  bi» 
preachers,  botli  in  Great  Britaixi  and  judges.  Even  those  in  thi:i  cotrntir 
France,  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  is  en-  ^ho  envy  kiHfame,  hold  it  prudcutia 
titled  to  be  compared.  Each  preacher,  be  silent,  and  to  seem  to  set  every 
in  each  country,  exhibits,  in  a  cer-  thing  Hke  jcaloasy  asleep.  Tbty 
tain  de^^rOCf  the  merits  and  the  de«  are  afraid  to  encoufiter  that  tide  of 
fects  of  its  style  of  preaching,  as  public  opirtioti,  by  which  they  are 
y»t\\  as  those .  th^rt  belong  to  hini-  sure  they  Would  be  borne  dowu.  ia 
fielf.  We  might  be  accused  of  par-  I'^rance,  his  sermons 'were  never  s;wl 
^ality  to  the  coVuiitry  to  which  0r,  to  be  inanimate ;  nor  were  they,  io 
Blair  long  did  honour,  were  we  to,  Britain,  \ff  gcKxl  judges^  s^d  to  be 
siffirm,  that  he  bad  surpassed  the  superficial.  In  bcxb  countries  diej 
^lendid  beauties  oi*  Massillon,  Bos-  have,  at  oBce,  given  pleasure  to  th^ 
suet,  and  Flechiei,  or  the  clear  and  gay,  and  consolation  to  the  senou. 
uigenious  reasoning  of  €lark.  Bar-  By  .such  a  mixture  of  beanty  aod 
row,  and  Butler.  In  tlie  medium  usefulness,  as  tlie  world  never  be* 
between  the  extremes  to  which  each  fore  witnessed  in  their  line,  thef 
set  may  have  leant,  he  seetns  to  iiaveglvcn  fashion  to  a  kind  of  xead- 
have  been  desirous  to  find  a.plaee.-  ing  that  had  long  been  discarded, 
ile  wished  to  temper  the  glow  of  They  have  stopped  eves  the  vclup- 
passion  witli  tlie  coolness  of  reason,  tuary  in  his  career,  and  made  him 
and  to  give  such  scope  only  to  the.  leave  the  haun(^  of  dissipation,  that 
i^uagination  of  hia  audience,  as  be  might  listen  to  the  preacher's  le^ 
%^ould  leave  tlie  Exercise  of  theit  proof. 
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9 

(Pronot  Mr.  Hall's  Tr^els  in  Scotland.) 

• 

'<-(21T.  ANT)REWS,     once    the  at  a  distance,  fay  its  latge  extern, 

•  O  seat    of    th6    metraj>oJitan  and  its  remaining  steeples,  turrets, 

bbhop  of  Scotlatid,  and  eyen  since,  and  spires,  aii  appearance  of  magm- 

the  abolition    of  episcopacy,     still  ficedce  and  grandmir.      Bat,  on  i 

fmnoud  for  its  university,  exbibit9  fiCar  approac^^  thd  general  tsf^ 


■  » 
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of  the  shore,  the  priory,  and  other 
Untient  monasteries,  the  cathedral 
church,  the  castle,  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops,  and  not  unfrequent- 
I7  of  tlie  kings,  the  city  in  every 
cjuarter,  in  some  oF  which  the  streets 
«re  grown  over  with  grass  and  solid 
turf,  and  one  whole  and  very  long 
street  levelled  with  the  ground  j  and, 
J  am  sorry  to  say,  eVen  of  the  col- 
leges, suggests  nothing  but  the  nle- 
IrMicholy  idea -of  former  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  now  in  ruins. 
There  was  nothing  in  all  this  at  all 
surprising  to  me,  as  j  had  been 
more  "than  twenty  years  ago  for 
many  years  a  student,   both  at  th^ 


as  often  as  may  be  judged  proper* 
I  believe,  there  has  not  been  any 
visitation  of  the  university  herei 
since  the  establishment  of  presby^ 
tery  iti  Scotland.  Visitors  wbul4 
find  it  herejust  as  it  was  in  *  the 
days  of  Noe — men*,  ieating  and 
drinkiriff,  arid  nlarrying>  and  giving 
in  marriage.* 

"  Among  the  professors  "whd 
flourished  before  what  may  be  cal- 
led the  present  dynasty  of  St.  An*' 
drews^  were,  principal  Tulideph^ 
Dr.  Simson,  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated professor  of  Glasgow,  and  ai 
nearly  related  by  genius  as  by 
blood ;  Mr,  David  Gregory,  profes- 


Pliilosophy  and  Divinity  College  of    sor  of  mathematics;     Dr.   Kobcrt 
Sr.  Andrew<5,     except  the   present     Watson,  professor  of  lo^ic  and  rhe- 


iTate  of  the  university,  \vhich  has 
now  assumed  an  air  and  tone,  com- 
pletely in  unison  with  the  general 
dr(\ary,  desolate,  and  decayed  con- 
dition, of  that  antlent,  large,  and 
t'ucc  flotirishing  city.  On  inquiring 
into  the  number  of  students,  and  the 
rhanges  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
ilitferent  chairs,  the  reflection  that 
first  occurred  was  the  marked  con- 
trast between  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versity, iin(\er  the  inspection  of  the 
lite  chandsHor,  Thonias  earl  of 
Kinnoull,  and  under  the  prfeseilt 
hancellor,  the  lord  viscount  Mel- 


toric  ;  Dr.  Wilkie,  protessor  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  author  of  the 
Epigouiad  -,  and  some  other  profes- 
sors, who  were  both  admirably  welj 
Qualified  to  fill  their  stations,  and 
distinguished  by  a  professional  zeal^ 
or  what  was  called  by  the  celebrated 
principal  Robertson,  the  historian, 
in  allusion  to  tliem,  an  academical 
ardour. 

*'  Williani,  duke  of  Cumberland;  ^ 
clianccllor  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  died  in    17^57.      Several- 
persons  in  high  political  situations 
were  proposed,  by  different  mem- 


v.lle.       During  the   subsistence   of    bers  of  tlie  university,  for  his  succes- 


piscopdcy  in  Scotland,  the  arch- 
/i^liop  was  the  over-lord  of  the  urii- 
it  r^'iiy,  and  held  visitations  of  the 
iniversity  once  in  every  two  or  tliree 

oars,  and  also  of  the  dilierent  col- 
(ges.  For  though  all  the  colleges, 
brming  the  university,  were,  and 
re  stilJi  in  many  respects,  most  in- 
irnately  connected  iii  patronage  and 
Lu  isdiclion,  they  ehjoyed,  as  they 
0  now,  ixJwers  or  prbrogatives  pe- 
iiliiir  to  each.  Upon  the  abolition 
f  4'piscopacy,  the  crown  came  in 
!.icrc  of  tbe  arclibishop,  and  they 
>  jrciic  the  same  powers  as  he  did. 


sor  :  but  a  considerable  majority  of 
voices  declared  in  favour  of  ^  Tho- 
mas, earl  of  Kinnoull,  after  he  had 
retired  from  an  important  and  ho- 
nourable political  life;  f^jrno  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  an  eminent 
patron  and  pattern  of  religion,  and 
private  as  well  as  public  virtue  3  that 
he  inherited  all  that  love  and  re- 
spect for  learning,  which  distin- 
guished his  father,  one  of  thci  most 
accomplished  noblemen  of  the  court 
of  Ge»)rge  II.  and  his  maternal 
grand  father,  the  illustrious  Ixobertii 
earl  of  Oxford;    and,  that  ho  was' 

n  2  th« 
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the  wortliy  representative  of  one  of 
the  npblest  races  in  Europe.'  This 
excellent  nobleman  institnted  prizes 
for  every  class  of  studentt  »n  the 
colleges — paid  them  an  anmial  visit 
•—distributed  the  prizes  with  bis 
own  hands — took  great  notice  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars,  and, 
where  patronage  ^'as  needed,  used 
sll  the  means  in  \x\s  power  for  pro* 
moting  tlieir  fortune.  The  ancient 
celebrity  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
x^vived.  The  number  of  students 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fiAy, 
and  upwards.  Not  a  few  families 
of  distinction  came  to  reside  in  St. 
Andrews,  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  having  their  sons  educated  at  the 
university^  thus  uniting  the  advan- 
tages of  a  public  and  a  private  edu- 
cation. 

**  Wiiile  tlie  professors  discharged 
(heir  duty  with  equnl  ability,  skill, 
and  alacrity,  there  was  an  excellent 
public  library  ;  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  which  there  was 
simple  provision.  The  books  that 
had  beeii  placed  in  different  libraries 
werebrouglit  together,  and  properly 
^disposed  in  one  spacious  and  elegant 
hall,  which  was  built,  or  rebuilt, 
with  improvements,  for  the  purpose. 
The  books  were  not  chained,  as 
some  books  are  in  the  Engfish  uni- 
versities, to  bei(iches  or  stalls ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  consult  or  peruse 
them  on  the  spot.  The  studeutx^ 
were  permitted  to  carry  them  to 
their  own  chambers.  ITie  profes- 
sors did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  reading  of  lectures  once  or  twice 
a  week  $  they  taught  every  day,  and 
some  of  them  twice :  and  the  stu-^ 
dents  Were  tailed  on  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  lecttlres  or  lessom  Ihey 
had  received  on  the  day  preceding 
the  meeting,  as  in  common  schools. 
V  Thii  is  the  custom  in  all  the  Scotch 
universities.    It  is  certahily  avexy 


good  one.  The  youth  are  tiius  iir* 
cited  to  study  by  a  principle  of  emu- 
lation, and  the  shame  of  appearing 
dull  nr  stnpid.  Tn  all  the  dasses, 
the  mathematical  and  natural  philo- 
sophy classes  excepted,  the  lecture* 
commeiKed  with  prayer. 

'•  At  the  same  time,  the  stnctest 
discipline  was  maintained.  To  this, 
tlie  earl  of  Kinnoulf ,  the  chaoce&or, 
was  particularly  attentive.  In  aa 
excellent  speech,  which  he  made  io 
answer  to  an  inaugural  oration,  br 
tlie  reverend  professor  Brown,  ss 
that  time  the  rector,  when  he  V2> 
first  received  as  cbancellor,  he  de- 
clared, among  odier  particulars, 
that  he  conceived,  it  to  be  hs  dotr 
to  enforce  the  strictest  discipline 
and  observance  of  morality  and  rels 
gion.  For  gross  ofiences  a^aia<i 
morality,  several  young  men  of*  dis- 
tinguished and  opulent  famil%~^ 
were  expelled,  or,  as  the  phrase  vas, 
extruded  from  the  university. 

*'  The  college*  in  the  univwsfy 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  oldest  in  Scri- 
land,  wei^e  originally  three ;  DaBseSr, 
St.  Salvator's,  founded  by  Janse? 
Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
dres, in  the  year  1458:  St.  Leev 
nard's  College,  found^  by  ynss 
Hepburn,  in  1512 1  and  St  MaryX 
founded  by  bishop  John  HamilRs. 
in  the  year  1552.  In  each  of  tbe^ 
colleges,  lectures  were  given  in  then- 
logy,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  a»J 
languages  ;  but  in  the  reign  os 
James  VL  1579»  tmdcr  the  dire - 
tion  of  the  celebrated  George  Bt- 
channan,  who  was  at  the  time,  or 
dsrtainly  had  been,  himself,  one  <•< 
the  pnicssors,  or  regents,  astkj 
.were  then  called,  of  St.  Leonard**. 
the  uitiversity  was  Uew  modebei 
St.  Mary's  College  wa»  appropriatei 
to  the  stody  of  theology.  Il  i-** 
therefore,  ^dnguished  by  the  lesx 
of  the  Divinity  College,  andl  otke* 
wise  the  New  CoUegje.    In  the  ▼« 
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1*47,  on  a  petition  from  the  priuci- 
pfils  or  provosts  of  St.  Salvator*s  and 
6t.  Leonard's^  the  British  padiament 
united  these  two  into  one  society^ 
under  the  designation  of  the  United 
College,  but  commonly  called  the 
Philosophy  College. 

'*  These  two  colleges,  tiie  Divinity 
College  and  the  United  College,  are 
wholly  independent  of  each  other  in 
their  revenue  and  discipline,  though 
Uiere  be  certain  points,  as  in  certain 
acts  of  patronage,   the  election  of  a 
rector,  and  of  a  chancellor  of  ,tbe 
university,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
correspondence  with  foreign  acade- 
mies, and  on  occasion,  with  princes 
who  have  sometimes  sent  them  pre- 
sents, &c.  in  which  the  university 
acts  as  one  body.    On  such  occa- 
sions, they  liold  what  they  call  uni- 
versity meetings. 

"  St.  Salvator's  College  is  a« spa- 
cious square,  but  of  which  one  side 
has  fallen  to  ruin,  and  not  been  re- 
built, with  a  garden  on  the  north 
•side ;     the  wall  on  which  side  is 
stretched  in  a  parallel  line,  and  with- 
in about  two  hundred  feet  of  a  preci- 
pitous rock,  lashed  by  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean  ;  the  spray  or 
foam    of  which  is  often  wafted  by 
the  north  wind,  and  falls  like  snow 
on  this  college  and  the  whole  town 
4if  St.  Andrews,  where  it  will  lie  for 
;>onie  time,  even  in  summer.      A 
^^older    and    bleaker  situation    can 
scarcely  be  imagined.     In  the  col- 
WgG    garden    some  vegetables   are 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  >  but 
uot    a   tree,  and  scarcely  a  shrub, 
will  grow  so  near  and  so  much  un- 
jer  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes 
ui  that  part  of  this  island. 

"St.  Leonard's  College,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are 
still  standi!^,  though  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  was  pleasantly 
lit ua ted' in  the  south-east  quarter  of 
iiic  tovm^,  iA  a  fheltered^  warm>  and 


pleasing  aspect,    where    there   are 
some  planes,  ashes,  and  elms,  of  a 
very  large  size  5    and  through  the 
college  garden  there  runs  a  copious 
stream  of  water.    Yet  at  the  union 
of  the  colleges  the  bleakness  of  St. 
Salvatof  s  was  preferred'to  the  ame- 
nity of  St.  Leonard's.     St.  Salvator's 
was  repaired  and  somewhat  extend- 
ed: St.  Leonardos  was  abandoned, 
and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.     This 
astonishing  preference'  was  owing  to 
no  better  cause  than  trifling  interests 
and    prejudices   of  a  local  nature. 
Principal  Tulideph,  and  some  of  tlie 
professors  of  St.  Salvator^s,  whose 
houses  were  near  it,  had  gained  an 
ascendencv  over  those  of  St.  Leon- 
ard's, and  look  the  lead  in  the  whole 
measure  of  the  union  of  the  tx)1- 
leges,  of  which  they  were  the  mov- 
ers.    Principal  Tulidelph,  who,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  had  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Swedish  army, 
was  the  great  leader  of  tlie  moderate 
party,  as  Dr.  Robertson  became  af- 
terwards in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Churdi  of  Scotland,  and  main*- 
tained  the  legal  connection  between 
the  church  and  state,  and  the  subor- 
dination of  the  former  in  matters  of 
external  order  to  the  latter;  wlfieh 
the  zealots  controverted  and  attempt- 
ed to  destroy,  maintaining  the  tenets 
that  prevailed  on  that  subject  in  the 
times  of  John  Knox  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation.    This,  at  that 
time,  was  an  important  service  to 
government. 

"  It  happened  also  at  the  time  of 
the  union  of  the.  colleges,  that  seve- 
ral of  tlie  regents,  or  professors,  of 
St.  Leonardos,  were  superannuated, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  in  a  state  of 
dotage.  There  was  nothing  in  which 
St.  Salvator*s  possessed  any  superio- 
rity over  St.  Leonard's  but  a  very  fine 
diapel  of  beautiful  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, and  a  very  lofty  steepte, 
with  a  finely -toned  bell.  About  176D, 

this 
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this  chapel  underwent  a  repair.  The 
^tyle  of  architecture  was  very  pro- 
perly preserved^  though  it  was  such 
as  to  occasion  a  very  audible  echo, 
insomuch  that  every  word  was  re- 
peated.    It  was  proposed,  for  tiie 
prevent  ion  of  this,  lo  make  some 
iilterations  in  the  structure  of  the 
chapel ;  b.ut  Dr.  Simson,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  wit,  as  well  a^  ia 
many  things  quite  a  humourist,  ob- 
served,  tliat  ^  a  good  tale  was  not 
the  worse  for  being    twice  told  ;* 
fiome  means  were  applied,   though 
wilh  little  effect,  for  deadening  tlie 
echo,  but  the  form  or  architecture  of 
the  chapel  was  preserved  entire. 

'*  In  aU  the  colleges,  the  gates 
were  shut  at  tea  o'clock  at  night  y 
so  tliat  none  of  the  students,  without 
special  permission  frooithe  principai, 
could  go  out  after  that  hour,  or  be 
admitted  till  six  o'clock  next  rnorn^ 
ing.  The  porters  bad  it  in  strict 
^harge  to  make  a  report  to  the  pria- 

•  cipals  of  such  students  as,  in  defiance 
of  the  lawSj  which  were  read  at  the 
commencement  of  e\cry  session,  to 
stay  out  all  night.  The  greater 
part,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  stu- 
^ent^  were  then  lodged  in  cham- 
bers, whigh  they  had  gratis  within 
the  walls  of  the  college.  For  the 
preservation  of  discipline  and  good 
order,  other  raean^  werQ^-used  besides^ 
those  just  mentioned.  The  masters, 
in  their  turns,  weekly  exercised  the 
pfSce  of  what  was  called  llebdQma- 
der.  His  business  was  to  preside 
and  say  grace  at  the  college  table, 

•  and  to  go  round  .  an4  call  at  every 
liifferent  chamber  at  ^ix  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  see  if  the  students 
liad  got  up  from  bed,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  at  night  to  see  if 
they  were  at  home  ai^d  properlj  ern- 

,  ployed.  These  inornii^  aud  even- 
ing visits,  or  calk,  were  called  Perr 
lustrations;  and  the  Hebdomader,  in 
ielbrence  to  this  part  of  his  c^ce^ 


the  Perlustroitor.  At  first,  anct  td\ 
tlie  union  ai  the  colleges,  and  some 
littlt^  tinoe  after,  the  morning  were 
perfornoed  as  regularly  as  tfje  even- 
ing visits  5  butj  in  the  progress  of 
time  aiid  luxury,  they  were  made 
very  irregularly,  at  longerand  shorten 
intervals,  and 'at  i'abt  wholly  gi^'er^ 
up  ;  but  the  evening  perlostraliaQSi 
\yhile  the  earl  of  Kinnouli  !-ved, 
were  continued  rcgiiirftiy. 

*'  Originally,  the  hour  of  diiiing 
was  twelve  o'clock,  and  tliat  of  sup- 
per six  >  these  hours  were  chaiiged, 
for  first  ©ne,  and  then  two,  for  din- 
ner }  and  fir6t  seven,  and  then  eigati 
for  supper.       In  the  difiercnt  col- 
leges there  v  ere,  as  there  are  siill, 
nyt  fewer  t^ian  fifty  scholarships,  or, 
as  they  are  called,    bur^ariies.    B7 
some  of  these,  according  to  the  on* 
ginal  establishnieut,  the  scholar  vai 
entitled  not  only  to  his  board  atifct 
college  table,  bfitalso  to  admissioo  to 
the  lectures  or  instructions  of  all  the 
difierent  masters  without  e^pence* 
though  the  inasters  at  last  demanded 
fees.   .  By  others,  they  bad,  besid© 
tliese  adv^ntagesy  a  sum  ofmooej, 
which    was  understood    to  defrxT 
other  expeuces,  as  books,  dothe$> 
washing, '&c.      There  were  oti*t< 
of  the  bursaries  that  consisted  Mfhlf 
in  an  annual  sutn  of  money,  pa^i  fo 
the  bearei^  by  instalments  at  tJiC  bs- 
ginning  and  tlje  end  of  the  sessiocs, 
and  solely  at  his  own  disposal. 

"  Besides  the  buisarsj^  others  werr 
admitted  to  the  college  ttkAei  n 
boarders,  at  a  rate  so  low,  tbst  c 
may  appear  m  England*  and  in  tbe 
present  time,  increiiibte.  li  ««• 
for  seven  months  \n  the  year,  only 
from  nine  to  ten  pouixis,  sohKelras 
1774.  it  was  afterwards  rai«dto 
twelve  pounds* 

''  On  the  whole,  it  appears  dat 
the  colics  of  St  Amfrews  n»t 
have  a  revenue  more  tbao  fyor  liiM 
greater  than  their.  e^|>«nditure.  To 
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«\pp<we  that  this  large  overplus  sum 
has  heen  im|>ropnated  or  embezzled 
would  be  eqnaily  inconsistent  with 
the  integrity  of  the  professional  cha- 
racter of  public  instructors,  and  to 
known  facts.  So  careful  have  they 
been  of  ihe  managcn\ent  erf  that  sur- 
plus fund,  th  It  when  public  requisi- 
tions Were  made,  which  would  have 
fully  justiljed  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, thcjnindti'thc  library  fund  an- 
sweral^lc  for  this  contribution  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  government. 
1  he  hitherto  useless  overplus  of  the 
li-nis  must,  therefore,  as  some  think, 
W  in  a  ^vry  advanced  state  of  accu- 
mulation., and  mortf  tlinn  MjtHcient, 
if  not  to  double  Ihe  niuiiber  of  tlie 
professorships,  bnrsarici,  and  tables. 


deuce  oi  tlie  late  lord  pn\y  sedl,  thtft 
honourable  Mr.  'Stu:.rt  Mackenziej 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Butp,  was  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  crown  to  the  yacaut 
office. 

'*  On'the  cbath  of  Dr.  Rotheram; 
an  Englishman,  professor  of  natural 
philosojjhy,  the  mtriguing  policy  of 
the  professors  was  again  displayed^ 
and  Mr.  Miicdonald,  minister  o{ 
Kemboc,  who  had  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing married  a  sister  of  the  professor 
Hills,  was  appointed  by  their  party, 
which  was  also  considered  to  be 
that  of  the  chancellor,  to  the  v.cni^ 
othce.  Mr.  Leslie,  the  professor  of 
njaihematics  at  Edinburgh,  \\»iis 
among  the  candidates  rejet^ted.  The 
number  of  students  at  the  university 


yet  fully  adequate  to  the  addition  of    of  Si.  Andrews,  which,  about  twenty 
competent  teachers   of  the   ^'Vench     years  ago,    was   one   hundred  an4 


and  otlicr  modern  languages,  addi- 
tional branches  of  practical  mathe-f 
fiiaticsy  a  chemical  apparatus  and 
iMofessor,  aiul  the  endowment  of  a 
military  academy,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  a  very  liljeral  supply  to 
government,  without  touching   th<5 


sixty  and  upwards,  and  of  which 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  wero 
students  of  philosophy,  has  been 
reduced  to  an  amazij^  degree ; 
hisorauch,  that  from  the  one  hun«» 
dred  and  fcrty  at  tlie  United  Col- 
lege,  the  number  of  students  there, 


tunds  appoiutijd  for  the  purchase  of    notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 


|>o<>ks. 

"  Upon  the  'death  of  principal 
IVfaccormick,  uncle  to  the  Hdii, 
renowned  for  telling  pleasant  stories 
t>f  a  certain  kind,  when  a  clergyman 
fn  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
kirtl  president  Dundas,  Mr.  Henry 
iind  other  branches  and  friends  of 
the  Arniston  family,  Mr.  Dundas, 
tlie  qew  chancellor,  referred  the  qo- 
iiiinationof  his  successor  to  tbepnw 
tessorsofthe  Uqited  College,  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  unanimous 
in  their  choice;  but  reserving  t^e 


bursaries,  which  must  <^>eratc  as 
premiums  in  drawing  students  tQ 
this  famous  semii;iu-y  of  learning, 
for  the  last  year  1 80.5,  w;is  only  fifty- 
six,  of  whom  there  were  only  seven 
tliat  attended  Mr.  Macdo^ald's  clasj 
of  uaiural  philosophy. 

**  Pluralities  of  bursaries  have  be- 
gun to  take  place  in  t!ie  university  of 
St.  Audrews,  as  well  as  of  benefices. 
A  student,  some  years  ago,  held  two 
bursaries,  ^amopnting  together  td 
twenty-five  pov^ids  per  annum.  Ho 
also  l^eld  one  of  those  called   table 


nomination  of  a  prinpipal  to  hin^elf    bursaries  at    St.     Mary's  College. 
if  they  should  not.    The  opposite    Another  student  had  been  soliciting 


parties,  who  were  thep  scrainblipg 
ior  the  superiority,  could  not  agreoj, 
and  Dr.  Playfair,  the  compiler  of  an 
ext^iided  edition  of  Blair's  Chrono- 
logy,  and  minister  €{  Meigle,  the 
pa^si^  of  IJehuont^  the  u.«ual  r^si« 


a  table  bursary  for  years.  He  hopea 
for  the  first  that  should  become 
vacant  j  but  this  was  given  to  hin^ 
already  in  possession  of  two.— 
The  common  schools  above  describ- 
ed^ for  the  ^wintenJanc^  of  order 
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•ad  discipline,  and  the  visitations 
and  exhortattous  of  the  principal  of 
the  United  College,  have  for  many 
years  been  discontinued. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  wing  form- 
ing the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle 
|n  which  the  college  fabric  consists, 
or  was  intended  to  consist,  is  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  and  going  fast  to 
fuin. 

•'  The  apartnncnts  iu  St.  Mary*«. 
or  the  Divinity  College,  for  the  re- 
ception of  students,  are  few  of  them 
^t  all  inhabitable.  In  both  colleges, 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  repair 
and  expence  is  carefully  avoided. 

**  If  tlie  students  should  be  dis- 
fooraged  and  driven  away,  and  even 
the  bursaries  not  claimed,  the  saving 
of  the  necessary  repairs,  and  the 
funds  for  the  bursaries,  would  swell 
the  surplus  fund  already  so  gre^t  to 
an  enormous  amount  Th^  factor 
for  the  ynited  College  used  A^rmerly 
to  be  some  man  of  buiiiness.  It  has,  of 
late  years,  beep  th6ught  proper  and 
expedient  that  the  college  factor 
should  be  one  of  their  own  number. 
The  college  factor  is  now  Mr.  Henry 
Hill. 

*'  It  Is  certainly  to  be  expected 
that  the  professors,  who^re  all  very 
respectfible  and  honourable  gentle- 
men, will  be  both  able  and  wihing,^ 
nay,  desirous,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  of  the  superabvin- 
dant  college  funds,  which  must  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  end9wjnnent  of 
many  new  professorships,  and  other 
improvements  for  th^  advancement 
of  learning,  The  noted  decay  of  the 
colleges  has  long  been  manifest* 
£veu  the  bprsaries  (whose  funds,  as 
already  observed,  are  at  .{he  disposal 
of  liie  colleges)  ^ip  not  always  pom- 
nletely  hlled  up ;  and  that  scrambr 
ling  of  th^  two  parties  among  the 
professors  for  the  patronage  of  so 
fOSLny  offices,  and  pai^ticularly  the 
^posal  of  the  last  vacant  profeosoir 


ship,  as  a  sort  of  roarrii^  portion  to 
the  husband  of  a  sister,  has  bad  socb 
an  effect  on  the  university,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  natural  piiilosophy 
class,  that  it  cannot  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  any  traveller ;  it  being 
the  common  fcilk  of  St.  Andre*  ^, 
and  of  e\ery  company  in  which  Si. 
Andrews  is  mttntioned.  This  ii>- 
triguing  policy  has  certainly  a  direct 
tendency  to  convert  the  patronage  of 
the  uiiiversity  into  the  patrimonii 
interest  of  one  or  a  few  families. 

*'  Amidst  thi*?  contest  for  patron* 
sg^i  so  great  an  inditiereuce  to  che 
interests  of  learning  and  theiiniver* 
sityhas  taken  place,  that  theydooct 
even  take  the  trouble  of  proposing 
subjects  for  prizes.  Smne  year> 
ago.  Dr.  John  Grey,  ot'  Somerset- 
Place,  who  was  educated  and  re- 
ceived»his  degree  of  LL.D.  fjom  Sr. 
Andrews,  founded  two  prizes  of  6vc 
guineas  each,  for  tlie  eocom^genieiH 
of  the  younger  students  of  that  se- 
minary ;  but  las^year  the  univcwtv 
.  neither  adjudged  these  prizes,  ws 
even  proposed  the  necessary  qutv 
(ions  and  trials, 

"  When  the  rapid  increase  in  (hi 
price  pf  all  the  iiece^sarjes  of  litfi 
or,  in  other  words,  the  rapid  dcjfc* 
elation  of  the  value  of  moDcy,  is 
considered,  the  inattention  of  ibt 
professors  of  St.  Andrews  to  the  ic- 
terests  of  the  upiversity,  and  their 
own,  is  truly  astouisliing.  Inste^i 
of  relaxing  iu  that  diligence,  onic% 
and  that  beautiful  and  wise  ecooowr, 
whicli  formerly  drew  so  coc-^idcra:?* 
a  number  of  students  to  their  sch«ioL<, 
and  consequently  fees,  puc  wtMiW 
think,  that  they  should  rather  ase 
their  utmost  endeavours  lo  mainraia, 
and,  if  possible,  improve  them.— 
That  they  would  encourage  the 
lodging  in  the  college,  and  boaitiiiH; 
at  the  college  table ;  that  they  woui 
keep  the  a^xirtmenis  in  exceikot  re- 
pair,  add   any    conveniences  ihst 

inigia 


Accouni  of  the  VnwersityofSh  Andrews,  [^^J 

might,  be   Mraoted,  aod  even  that  selves,  and  appropriate  out  of  this, 

extension,  elegance^  and  grandeur,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  aA- 

to  the  fabric  of  the  college,  which  nually  each  to  their  own  use,  whigh, 

were  intended,   and  for  which  their  with  the  class  fees,  if  the  college 

funds  are  so  abundantly  competent ;  should  return  to  the  spirit  and  regi* 

and,  above  all,  that  they  would  invite  men  that  prevailed  irum   l/CiO  to 

to  their  vacant  chairs  men  of  learn*  1700,  and  to  which  they  .should  be 

ing,  talents,  character,  and  celebrity,  powerfully  exhorted,  would  form  a 

An  to  the  idea  of  bettering  their  cir-  very  comfortable  and  genteel  liveli" 

cumstances  by.  thinning  the  college  hood. 

table,  and  drawing  boarders  to  their  ''The  streets  of  the  city  of  St. 

own  bouses,  if  such  an  idea  to  any  Andrews,  still  inhabited,  are  three, 

great  extent  be  after  all  entertained,  running  nearly  parallel  from  west  to 

as  is  said^  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  east,  but'  not  quite  parallel,  as  they 

even  the  calculating  powers  of  pro-  all  terminate  within  about  a  hundred 

fessors ;  for,  if  the  university  lose  yards  of  the  cathedral  at  the  east 

its  reputation,  and  sink  into  in^i^ni-  end.    Tliese  streets  are  intersected 

ticance  and  oblivion,  where  are  they  at  right  angles  by.  narrower  streets, 

to  find  boarders  ?  called  Wyuds.       In  a  line  nearly 

"  But,  in  consideration  of  the  parallel  io  these,   there  was  once  a 

change  of  circumstances  above  -men^  street  called  Swallow-Street,  running 

tioned,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  beyond  their  utmost  extent  on  both 

make  that  means  of  living  dependent  the  east  and  west,  ^tween  them 

entirely  V>n  their  own  exertions,  in  and  tlxe  great  ledge  of  rocks  on  the 

addition  to  the  salaries  at  the  union  north,   that  secures  the  town  from 

of  the  colleges.    They  should  be  at  tlie  raging    billows  of  the   ocean, 

least  doubled ;  nor  would  there  be  when  agitated  by  the  north  and  east 

any  hesitation  in  this  on  the  part  of  winds — where    this   ridge  of  rock 

the  crown,  if  tbey  would  only  pre-  ceased  to  interpose.  Swallow -Street 

sent    a  petition  ibr   that  purpose,  was  undermined,  and   fell  into  the 

Their  indefinite  accumulation  of  the  sea.     It  was  a   full  mile  iii  extent, 

overplus  fimd  is  not  to  beconamen4'-  Vestiges  of  it  are  every  where  still 

ed.       They  have,  probably,  some  to  be  seen.     It  is  now,  though  tli|^ 

grand  designs  in  view,  with  which  ancient  name  be  still  familiar,  and 

they  intend  to  astonish  the  world,  frequently    mentioned  in   written^ 

when  once  that  fund  shall  be  thought  deeds,  as  well  as  m  som^  printed 

fully  adequate  to  their  execution.,  publications,  called  commonly,  for 

But  there  arc  some  things  that  appear  what  reason  I  know  not^  by  the 

necessary  to  be  done  x^ow,  and  which  whimsical  name  of  the  Scores,    On 

might  be  done  at  no  great  expence ;  the  south  side  of  the  south  street, 

ai)d,  the  superabundant  fund,  with-  and  neater  the  west  end  than  the 

put  being  very  greatly  diminished,  east,  is  a  much  admired  ruin  of  a 

might  spare  die  addition  to  their  chapel,  ^belonging  to  a  convent  of 

salaries  just  mentioned.     Nay,   the  Gray  Friars. 

barons  of  the  exchequer,  though  not  "The  remainsof  the  cathedral, de- 
applied  to,  should  generously  inter-  molished  by  the  reformers,  are  grand 
iere,  and  request  the  professors,  and  sublime.  Both  towers  at  the 
amidst  their  solicitude  for  the  aug-  east  end  are  still  standing.  One 
mentation  of  the  superabundant  only  of  the  western  towers  now  re- 
f^df  to  have  some  merc^'  on  tlicm«  mains  j  and  a  part  of  the  west  end 

of 
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•ftheoutcfmostgonth  wall.  ^  Near 
(he  east  end  di  the  ruined  catliedral 
ivc^  tiie  remains  of  a  chapel  and 
tower,,  consttucted  in  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture, 
of  hewn  stone,  of  an  exqeedinglj 
hard  and  durable  texture,  whiohji 
instead  of  mouldering  away,  through 
the  corrosive  influence  of  the  atnios- 
phere,  appears  to  gain  solidity  by 
time.  It  is  as  hard  as  granite,  or 
whinstone,  and  must  have  been 
fetched  from  a  distance;  as  the 
quarries  in  tlie  neighbourhood  are  all 
0f  free-stone.  The  tower,  called 
now  the  square  Steepler  is  ^  beauti^ 
itil,  massy,  and  lofty  pile,  seen  with 
^miration  at  a  great  distance.  The 
wooden  fabric,  running  from  the 
\)ottom  to  the  top,  and  consolidating 
liiis  fir.e  piece  of  architecture,  bn 
theinside^  having  fallen,  through  the 
Japse  of  ages,  hi  to  decay,  was  lately 

Eroperly  repaired^  by  order  of  the 
arons,  at  the  expence  of  the  exche- 
quer. This  chapel  and  lower,  which, 
it  is  evidirnt,  was  built  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gothic  or  the  Sax- 
on style,  is  said,  by  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical historians  who  have  mentioned 
it,  to  have  been  built  by  St.  Regulus, 
•  er  St.  Rule,  z,  Greek  monk,  who 
came  to  convert  the  Picts,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourtli  century.  St. 
Andrews  was  from  hence,  for*some 
.time,  cnJlel  St.  Rule;  and  by  the 
Jiighlanders  it  is  still  called  KilruTe, 
and  Kilraymont.  It  was  called  by 
its  present  name  when  the  Picts  were 
jdfiven  out  of  Strathern,  Fife,  and 
fther  counties,  to  the  soatb  Pf  the 
Gjampians,  by  the  Scots. 

<«  hf.  this  time  the  metropolitan 
fhurchj  wj^ich  under  the  Picts  had 
||)een  at  Abemethy,  was  translated  to 
^t.  Andrews;  a^id  the  town  was 
few  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Scot^ 
Bantcularly  those  under  the  com- 
mand of  l^fFos  Duiius,  whose  great 
ferrices  t0  king  Duffiia  were  reward* 


ed  with  ^'thelands^of  that  shK' 
formerly  called  Peight  Landia,  aivl 
which  FifiV^s,  from  his  own  naine, 
called  Fifiand,  now  P'Ifc. 

**  The  wall  surrounding  the  pri- 
ory,  which,  with  buildings,  gardms, 
and  fields,  was  of  vast  extent,  is  still 
almost  entire*  It  is  fortinol  with 
bastion.!,  in  its  whole  extent ;  Si>?3e 
round,  ^oroe  square.  Part  o?  the 
priors'  iuid^sub-priors'  hcmses  .ire  yft 
standing.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
inclosuTB,  or  fortification  was  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference.  Oq 
the  liorth  side  of  the  town,  on  the 
bfi^k  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  cash- 
ed on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  are  seea 
the  ruins  of  the  ep^scopial  palace« 
which  has  obtained  in  St.  Andre««, 
the  name  of  cardinal  Beton*s  castle. 
It  was  a  very  spacious  quadrangle, 
including  a  large  area ;  and  fortified, 
on  the  two  land  sides,  qr  faces,  by 
turrets,  and  a  ver}'  deep  and  u-idc 
moat )  which,  on  the  west  side,  is 
now  almost  wholly  hlled  op — ^oot  so 
oin  the  south  side,  from  the  ruics 
it  appears  that  the  wa}ls,  which uerc 
amazingly  thick,  consisted  of  two 
parallel  walls,  with  a  strong  ceoQeiU 
of  some  stuff,  in  a  fluid  state,  poored 
in  between  them,  and  consolidatiDg 
them  into  one  mass.  In  this  quaner 
of  the  tQwn  the  sea  has  made  great 
encroachments  on  the  land.  It  tu$ 
undermined,  on  the  south-east  angle, 
part  of  the  wxdl  of  the  castle,  wbK± 
is  seen  lying  within  the  water- work 
in  enormous  masses. 

**  Th«  prosperity  and  opulenfcii/ 
St.  Andrews,  before  the  Refbnnsciofl, 
may  be  commenced  from  this  single 
cnrbmatancei  that  there  was  an  aa- 
nual  fair  here,  comnrienciug  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  which  lasted  for 
some  weeksj  and  to  which  there  rt- 
•orted  finm  two  bundled  lodiree 
handled  vessels^.from  idl  parts  o( 
the  commercial  world. 

^lif h^  we  thin^of themifflber  (tf 
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jfcY\%io)Xfi  houses  formerly  established 
at  St.  Antlrews,  and  the  magnifiCfence 
and  grandeur  of  the  calliedral  aiTd 
priory  J  on  the  ruuis  of  the  same 
nd  at  Melross,  Arbroath,  Elgin, 
and  many  other  places  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  that  the  remote,  mountain- 
ous, and  poor  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
^liould  have  pos.soi>sed  a  much  greater 
number  of   religious    edifices   and 
Ibundations,  than  some  other  coun-* 
tries  in  Christendom  of  equal  extent, 
and  much  greater  wealth  and  natu* 
ral  ferlilitf ,  one  is  lost  for  a  time  in 
wonder  and  amazement.     But  such 
is  the  intricacy  of  human    affairs, 
ihat  many    circumstances    involve 
consequences   the  very   reyerse  of 
what  we  should  naturally  have  ex- 
pected.    The  poverty,  and  the  bar- 
barous state  of  Scotland,  and  the 
adjacent  isles,  -awakened  the  reli*- 
gious  charity  and  zeal  of  the  catholic 
church!        Missionaries  were  sent 
from  Rome  for  the  conversioQ  and 
instruction  of  the  natives,  and  con-, 
tributions  were  mad^  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  houses.     Even 
Ireland  experienced  the  happy  effects 
of  that  christian  spirit,  with  which 
the  patriarchs  of  the  church  of  Rome 
embraced  every  comer  of  the  chris- 
tian fold.      Artists  were  sent  into 
the  seats  of  barbarism  for  the  const!** 
tution  of  cathedrals,  chapels,  monas-r 
teries,  and  nunneries';  and  sums  of 
money  were  remitted  annually  for 
their  support.     It  is  to  the  monks, 
more  than  to  any  other  set  of  men, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  remote 
from  Italf^  the  centre  of  the  sciences 
and  the  art^^  owe  their  best  lessons 
and  eicamples  in  both^  agricidtare 
and  mechanics^ 

"  Archbishop  SbaYp*s  monument, 
the  fabrication  of  which  lihts  a  work 
of  Bome  yedri>  erected  in  St.  Ni» 
efaolaa^s^  or  the  town  church  of  St. 
Andrews,  is  of  the  finest  marble, 
and  iiflitt  grand  appearance :  thatigh 


having  been  bafb^fronsly  daubed  over 
with  white  pamc,  by  way  of  deaning 
and  improving  It,  by  some  one  erf* 
the  bishop's  descendants  or  relations, 
the  beauty  of  it  is  considerably  ie's* 
sened.  Apchbishap  Kennedy's  tomb; 
in  the  college  chaj)e},  or  "church  of 
St.   Salvator,   \s  greatly  and  justly 
admired  as  a  ftne  piece  of  sculpture^ 
'*  ArchbwiKjp  Sharp,  as  above  ob- 
served,  had  been  minister  of  Crail, 
and  been  sent  by  the  covenanters  tet 
London,  to  procure  some  respite  for 
tlieir  real  or  supnosed  oppression. 
iVlr.  Sharp,  though  active  while  in 
Scotland,  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  government,  and  not  less  zcal^)u« 
in  pleading  tlie  cause  of  the  eove- 
nanters,  yet,  while  at  London,  (as 
tlie  cardinal  who  was  chosen  pope 
saw  things  in  a  different  point  of 
view  after  his  elevation  to  the  pope^ 
dom)  after  he  was  offered  the  arch- 
bisliopTick    of   St.  Andrews,    saw 
things  differently  J  and,  contrary  to 
what  St.  Paul  was,  from  a  preacher, 
became    a  persecutor,      liowever, 
some  years  airer,   while  he  was  re^ 
turning  from   Edinburgh  with  his 
daughter,    who    was   about  to  be 
married,  he  was  surrounded  in  hia 
coach,  by  nine  of  ten  people,  in  dis- 
guise, on  horseback,   who  dragged 
him  from  his  coach,  bade  him  .pre- 
pare for  death,  and  tlien  shot  at  hiin, 
and  left  him,   thinkirtg  that  he  wsh 
dead,  which  he  pretended  to  be- 
but  Mhig  up  his  head,  and  whisper- 
ing   to  his    disconsolate  daughter, 
that  hexras  not  hurt,  they,  observing 
this^  not  being  far  off,  returned,  ana 
soon  dispatched  him.    And,  what  is. 
remaikanle,  though  it  was  known 
who  it  was  that  murdered  him,  yet 
none  of  tliem  sufiered  for  it.    The 
whole  country  favouring  them,  they 
all,  in  oneway  or  other,  escaped. 
"  The  bay  of  St.   Andrews  is 
^  sonlietimes  tossed  by  the  north  *ea$t- 
erhjT  tnnds  imo  ^avea  almost  as  tre- 
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mendous  as  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Not  many  yean  ago  one 
tif  diese,  in  a  moment,  laid  flat  a 
pier  that  had  cost  two  thousand 
pecinds.  Ships  labouring  in  tliis 
bay,  in  the  utmost  distress,  are  often 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  United 
College,  while  the  student  sits  com* 
fortably  at  htf  ii re-side,  reading  or 
musing,  pemaps,  on  the  famous 
passage  o(  LfUcretius. 

*SuaTe  Buri  magno  turbauitibttB  squora 

▼entii 
3  teiTE  magnum  alterius  spectare  labo* 

rem, 
Hon  quia  vezaii  quemquam   jucnnda 

voluptas, 
Sedquibua  ipse  malts  careai, quia  ccmere 

suaTC  est.*  Liunt,  tik,  iL 

Thus  admirably  well  translated  by 
Mr.  Mason  Good. 

•  How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tempests  tear 
the  main, 
pn  the  firm  cliff,  and  mark  the  seaman's 
toil; 


Not  that  another's  danger  soothes  the 

soul, 
But  from  such  toil,  how  sweet  to  fed 

secure!* 

» 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
many  empty  houses  are  in  St.  An- 
drews ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
propriety  in  applying  to  St.  Aixirews 
the  sarcasm,  that,  instead  of  a  board 
on  every,  bouse,  intimating  that  it  is 
to  let  or  kU,  they  had  better  inti- 
mate at  the  enti-ance^  a  city  to  let, 
or  be  sold. 

'*  The  charter  of  the  ci^,  here,  is 
a  small  bit  of  parchment,  Aot  bigger 
than  one's  hand,  and  signed  MaU 
colm  III.  The  city  keys  are  of  silv«. 

*'  The  spot  in  Magus  Muir,  a 
few  miles  west  from  St.  Andrews, 
where  archbishop  Sharp  was  cnor- 
deredj  has  latply,  by  general  Mel- 
ville, been  inclc^^  and  planted; 
and  a  suitable  monument,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription,  erected  on 
the^." 


On  Saxok,  Nobman^  avd  Gothic  Abcbitectukb. 
^rom  Mr.  Dallaway's  Observations  on  English  Architecture.] 


•*r¥lHE  Goths  had  no  share  either 
JL  in  the  invention  or -perfec- 
tion of  that  peculiar  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  bears  their  name.  It 
is  not  worth  the*  dispute,  whether 
the  Gothic  power  was  ever  anni- 
hilated 111  Europe,  or  whether  they 
subsisted  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries as  a  separate  {people.  By  the 
Goths  no  individual  nation  is  alluded 
to,  but  the  nortliem  conquerors  in 
general,  before  they  were  incorpo- 
rated witli  the  people  they  had  sub- 
dued. Gothic,  therefore,  should  be 
considered  merely  as  a  vituperative 
term,  adopted  and  appfied  by  those 
^^'hcThad  introduced   the  restored 


Grecian.  In  Italy  it  had  its  origiD 
as  appropriated  to  architecmre,  in 
the  school  of  Palladio  ;  and  with  ci 
it  was  unknown  in  the  present  sense, 
before  the  days  of  Jones  and  Wretk 
.A  total  decay  of  the  arts  bad  e^TR 
preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire  ;  and  the  establishiucnt 
of  Christianity,  With  its  privil^e  of 
building  churches,  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  Gothic  incursions,  (n 
this  coincidence  has  originated  i 
i>opular  notion,  that  tlie  barbariaDs 
annihilated  the  Grecian  archiiectore 
in  order'to  introduce  a  sly\^  pecu- 
liar to  their  own  country,  and  tiuU 
their  edifices  are  called  "  Gothic," 
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merely  becau.5e  they  are  as  widely  mere  novelty  led  to  the  inventidh  of 

discriminated,  by   their  proportions  the  architecture , we  call  Gothic,  and 

and    orpaments,  from     the    clas-  that  the    irregularity  so  decidedly 

sical    monuments   of  Athens,    as  and  universally,  attributed    to  the 

the  Gotlis  were  from  the  Greeks  Groths,  may  have  originated  in  the 

in  their  talents  and  national  man-  caprice  of  the  Italians,  who  were- 

ners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  either  really  ignorant  or  fancifully 

century,  all  Europe  formed  but  one  negligent  of  pure  style. 
Gothic  kingdom.     Is  there  in  any        *'  The  Saxon  style  is  equally  re-. 

nation  a  church  which  can  make  a  cognized  by  its   seeming  want  of 

just  pretension  to  so  early  a  date  ?  harmony  of  parts,  as  by  its  noassive 

In  France  and  Italy  there  are  none  columns,  semicircular  arches,  and 

really  Gotlitc  remaining,  anterior  to  diagonal    mouldings,     llie    base, 

800,  the  celebrated  sra  of  Charle-  mouldings,  and  capitals,  though  of 

m«igne.  exact  dimensions  and  similar  forma 

"  Upon  no  subject  of  antiquity  in  the  mass,  abound  in  variations  in 

have  so  many  discordant  opinions  the    minuter    parts.     The    archeft 

been  maintained,  as  upon  the  origin  usually    spring    from   the  capitals, 

of  what  is  called  Gothic  architec-  without  an  architrave.     Perhaps  it 

ture.     It  has   given   birth  to  bold  would  be  difficult,  at  tliis  time,  to 

conjecture    and  wide  disquisition  ;  describe  any  entire  building,  which 

and  where  so  many  are  ready  to  can  be  referred,  with  certainty,  to 

teach,  few  are  ^atisiied  with  what  the  Saxon  ssra,  but  its  characteristic 

they    learn.     Bentham   (or   rather  ornaments  may  be  frequently  traced. 

Gray),  and  T.  Warton,  wer^  long  The  nave  of  St.  Frideswide's  (now 

held  as  the  ablest  discriminators  of  the  cathedral  at  Oxford)  is  asserted 

tfiis    question,    and  considered    as  to  have  been  built  by  king  Ethel-  ' 

having  given  the  clearest  idea  of  the  red,  in  1004.     Parts  of  St.  Alban's 

regular  progress  of  the  Gothic,  from  and  Durham  cathedral  claim  to  be 

barbarism  to  perfection.    Many  idle  anterior  to  the  Notman  conquest,  as 

c:avils  have  been  made  about   the  does  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of 

time  when  the  Goths  ceased  to  exist  Tickencote  church,  near  Stamford, 

as  a  nation.    They  probably  intro-  in  Lincolnshire.  Prominent  in^^tances 

duced  their  own  manner  of  build-  of  enrichment  peculiar  to  this  style, 

iiig  into   every   country  of  which  are  those  of  door-cases  and  windows, 

tliey  had  gained  the  possession  ;  a  as  at  fiarfrcitton  near   Canterbury, 

circumstance  evident  in  the  peculiar  Durliam  cathedral  and  palace,  Tut- 

styles    of   Italy,  Germany,   Spain,  bury,    in    Statfordshire,     Rornsoy^ 

France,  and  England.     In   each  of  Hants,  and  Rochester,  not  to  men- 

these  there  is  an  ostensibly  analogy  tion  others.     Hut  the  door  way  of  the 

^^ithout    an     exact     resemblance.^  east  end  of  the  church  of  KeitiU 

Leaving  tlxis  question  undecided,  we  worth,  in    Warwickshire,  exhibits 

may  lind  no  great  difficulty  in  as-  the  caput  bovls,  fret  moulding  and 

c:erialning  the  sra  of  its  first  intro-  pater«e  in  the  spandrils,  ornaments 

duction  into  this  country,  when  the  more  essentially  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 

manner  of  building  was  changed  or  man  manner,  Indeed  there  is  scarce* 

improved,  when  it  reached  pertec-  Jy  a  county  in   England  in  which 

tiOD,  and  when  a  love  of  exuberance  there  will   not  be  fuiiiKl  individual 

finally  effected  its  decline.'  churches,  still  exhibiting  Sa^on,  or, 

"  It  is  oo$  vexy  improbable  that  at  lea^t,  Aiiglu^Nornii^n,  n\main!>. 


OftlieSfti:4iti«61oacestersliti«b<M»tg  themselves,  abd  to  hare  extendi 

of  two  very  per^Kt  specimens  at  not  more  tlian  a  centuiy  and  a  half 

Elkstone  and  Qaeniagton,  both  of  below  th%  Norman  cxmquest.    T!ie 

trbich  are  engraven.    Doorways  of  tvi^  ohilrdie^  al  Caen  in  Normandy, 

tbe  early  Normans  are  not  unf're-  buik  by  William  and  his  qneen^  are 

<^eutly   diacoverable   tn    monastic  the   arohelypes  of  many  now  re- 

r«int.  TbosofftGlastoiibiiry^MAlma^  maioing  in  England;  but  the  most 

buiy>  and  Castle  Acre  priory^  Nor*  inagnilicent  work  of  this  kind  was 

folk,  are  paFticular)y  fine.  the  nare  ofold'St.  PauKs,  London. 

"The   rudely  ciirved   scriptural  "Rie  vaults  were  void  of  tracery,  and 

fi^re6>  whlcji  ofteti  occur  in  bas>  the  towers  without  pinhacles^  but 

reliefs^  placed  under  the  arches  of  orilametitcd  with  arcades,  in  tiers, 

tloor-cases;  where  the  head  oi  the  of  small  intersected  arches^  on  the 

door  itself  is  sqilare,  indicate  a  Ro-  outside  watts, 
mao  ^iginat,  and  are  moftly  refera-        **  The  Norman  ara  may  be  stated 

ble  to  an  fltra  immediately  preceding  to  be  from  106(5  to  1154,  that  1$, 

tiie  Conquest ;  but  the  verycorious  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of 

representation  of  the  deluge,  over  Stephen.     In  a  general  comparison 

the  great  doorway  of  the  catbedal  ar  with  the  otJier  nations  of  Europe, 

lincoln^  seems  to  have  been  subse-  in  that  dark  age,  bistorians  consent, 

^tpBuoai  to  k.    These  sculptures  ap-  that  the  Normails  were  eminent^  if 

pear  likewise  upon  f:>nts.    Tliat  at  not  superior,  with  respect  to  dvili- 

Winchester  cathedral,   whic^  Mr.  zation  and  the  arts.     In  arcbltec- 

&f  ilnei  has  discovered  to  mean  the  tural  science,  as  pfmnoted  by  their 

♦tory  of  8t«    Nicholas,   bishop  of  religious  2ea],  they  had  made  a  great 

M yra,  in  L}"cia,  is  cited  among  the  prolSciency,  and   many  grand  struc* 

most  worthy  of  remark.  tures  had  been  raised   to  embellish 

'*  The  Saxon  lirge  churched  were  their  own  province,  before  they  had 

divided  into  three  tiers  or  stories,  gained  an  absolute  establishment  ie 

consisHng  of  the  arcade,  galleries,  Bnglaitd. 

and  windows.    Such  was  the  soli-        **  yisnj  discordant  opinions  have 

dity  of  the  walls  and  bulkiness  of  been    advanced,    concerning  what 

the  pillars,  that  buttresses  were  nci-  really  constitutes  Norman  architcc- 

Iher  necessary  nor  in  usage.  tiire ;  and  K  has  been  confounded 

*'  After  the  Norman   conquest;  with  the  Saxon  by  several  able  anti- 

that    style,    called    by  the  monk^  quaiies.    But  a  still  greater  codh- 

^*  Opus    Romanum/     because   an  sion  occurs  when  the  pointed  style. 

£nltation  of  the  deba<sed  architec-^  first  practised  in  this  kingdom  in  the 

tttre  of  Italy,  was  still  continued  in  reign  of  Henry  H.  is  called  Norman. 

England,    Tlie  eittent  and  dinrien-  The    principal    discrimination   bc- 

iions  of  <4iorches  were  greatly  in-  tweeij  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman, 

creased;  the  ornamental  carvings  on  appears  to  be  tliat  of  much  larger 

the  circular  arches  and  the  capitals  dimensions,  in  every   part ;  plala, 

of  pillars  and  pilasters  became  more  but   more   lofty  vaulting  j  drcnkr 

frequent  and  elaborately   finished,  pillars  of  greater  diameter ;  round 

Of  the  more  remarkable  specimens  arches  and   capitals    having  oma« 

of  what  is  confounded  under  the  rtented  carvings  much  more  clabo- 

general  term  of  Saxon  architecture,  rate  and  various,  adapted  to  them ; 

the  true  asra  will  be  found  to  be  im-'  but  a  total  absence  of  pediments  or 

laediately  MabucqoeiSt  to  the  -Saxons  pimiadesj  ^  hicfa  are  decidedly  pe- 
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buliat  to  the  pointed  or  Gothic  style. 
Among   the  prelates    in  the  early 
Norman  reigns,  mt-'-T©  found  men  of 
consummate  skill  in   architecture ; 
which,  aided  by  their  munificence^ 
was  applied  to  (he  rebuilding  of  their 
cathedral  churches,  and  those  of  the 
grciKer  abbies.     Nq  less  ihau  fifteen 
of  the  twenty-two  English  cathe- 
drals  still  retain  considerable  parts^ 
Which  are  undoubtedly  .of  Normau 
erc':tiou,  the  several  dates  of  which 
are  ascertained.     We  have  the  fol- 
lowing   enumeration   of    Noroiaa 
bishops,  who  were  either  architects 
them.^elves>  or  under  whose  auspices 
architecture  flourished :  Gundidf  of 
llochestpr     ( 10/7  "  ^  107)>    whose 
works  are  seen  at   Rochester^  Can- 
terbury, and  Peterborough.     Mau- 
ritius of  London  (JOSG-lJOe)  built 
old  St.  Faults  cathedral.     Hoger  of 
Salisbury  <U0;[-1140^,   the  cathe- 
dral atOldSaniro.     Lmulf  of  Ko- 
Chester     (1115-1125)     competed 
bishep  Gundi^lfs  work  there.  They 
were  both  monks  of  Bee  ia  Nor- 
mandy.     Alexander    of    Lincolo 
(1 123^1147)  rebuilt  hi«  cathedral 
Henry  of  Bk>is,  bishop  of  WiiK:hes- 
tcr  (1 129-1169),  a  most  celebrated 
architetc^    built     the    coziventual 
churches  of  St.  Cross  and  Ramsey 
in   Hampshire;   and  lastly^  tioger^ 
arcUbishop  of  York  (1154-1181), 
\^fh^re  none  of  his  work  remains.  By 
thefic  architects  the  Norman  manner 
was  progressively  brought  to  per- 
fection in  £ngland  $  and  it  will  bo 
easily  supposed,  that  the  improve^* 
nients  made  by  any  of  them  were 
adopted  in  suocession.  * 

''  With  equal  extent  and  magol- 
iicence  many  of  th^  churcbet  be- 
loiigiog  to  the  greater  abbies  Weni 
coxistructsd  in  this  sera.  Few  in- 
deed have  escaped  their  genoral  de- 
molition at  the  Reformation.  Th^ 
Coa^fpii^ofs  abbey,  at  Battel  in  Sus- 
{icH,,  and  th«8e  &und«d  by  Heory  L 


It  Reading  and  Cirencester,  doab'<* 
less  very  sumptuous  edifices,  have 
scarcely  left  '*  a  wreck  (rack)  be- 
hind"— etiam  pen^rc  niinae.-^Soaa* 
Still  exhibit  their  diinpidated  fronts, 
and  excite  our  admiration,  Malms- 
bury  in  Wiltshire^  Dunstable  in  Bed- 
fordshire, Castle  Acre  in  Norfolk^ 
Wenlock  in  Salop, and  St.  Botolph's, 
Colchester,  are  still  majestic  in  dto^ 
cay,  and  will  be  mentioned  wifih 
pride,  and  visited  with  veneration^ 
by  the.  k>ver  of  Norman  antiquities, 
as  conspicuous  examples. 

*'  The  first  transition  from  dug 
Anglo-Norman  style  appears  to  Jiair# 
taken  place  towaras  the  dose  of  th« 
reigh  of  Stephen  (1J35).  It  dis« 
covers  itself  in  the  arch,  which  had 
hitherto  been  i»und,  becoming 
slightly  pointed,  and  the  heavy  siu« 
gle  pillar  being  formed  into  a  clus*' 
tcr;  This  decoration  had  not  long 
be^n  adopted  before  instances  oocur^ 
in  which  we  may  trace  the  arcfc  as 
growing  more  acid  nxne  pointed; 
and  the  clusters  which  were  at  ifirst 
clumsy  and  ill«forilif%d,  acquiring  a 
gi%ater  lightness.and  justness  of  pKi<= 
portion.  Yetlhe  facings  of  the  arches 
still  retain  many  of  the  oniaments 
peculiar  to  the  eailior  era.  Tlxia 
taste  gradually  prevailing,  led,  to^ 
wards  tke  dose  of  the  thirteeath 
century*  to  the  Ibnxiatian  of  ih^ 
slender  pilbr  supporting  the  aharpl^ 
pointed  arch,  which,  6*001  a  certain 
resemblance,  haa  be«n  callad  *  hhm 
lancet.' 

"  In  the  reign  af  Henry  III.  thti 
beautiful  architecture  had  gained  ila 
perfect  cooapletion.  Salisbury  and 
£}y  cathedrala*  and  Wastminster 
abbey,  have  been  ganerally  adduced 
as  the  most  perfoct  examples,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  two  last 
mentioned  w«io  constnioled  upoii 
the  same  plan,  as  Ihsre  is  a  siogaiar 
accordance  in  theardii^f  proportions. 
Whether  this  atarly  Gothic  origi<k 
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Hated  in  Palestine,  or  was  borrowed 
from  the  Moors  in  Spain*  has  given 
rise  to  conjecture ;  but  a  more  bold 
deviation  from  the  established  style 
could  have  been  scarcely  made. 
The  Gothic  or  pointed  arch  (as  it 
has  been  well  observed)  took  its  rise 
from  the  variations  attendant  upon 
all  scienlUic  pursuits.  The  princi* 
pa)  feature  o^  the  first  style  was  a 
combination  of  the  circular  with  tlie 
pointed,  an  intennixture  of  oma« 
roents,  and  a  kind  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  styles,  which  should 
prevail.  To  the  enormous  roUnd 
pillar  succeeded  the  slender  shaft, 
insulated,  or  clustered  into  a  single 
column,  with  narrow  lancet  win- 
dows, and  roofs  upon  simple  cross- 
springers.  The  arches  were  now 
^rply  pointed,  the  window  in* 
creased  to  three  lights  Instead  of  one, 
and  with  small  columns  as  mul- 
lions  I  and  aU  the  pillars,  when  of 
disproportionate  length,  broken  into 
parts  by  fillets  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tances, as  observable  in  Worcester 
catliedral^  the  nave  of  which  is  very 
fine. 

•*  It  will  be  contended  by  the 
French  antiquaries,  that  this  new 
mode  was  not  exclusively  our  own, 
but  that  it  appeared,  if  not  earlier,  at 
least  in  the  same  century,  in  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  I  have  no- 
ticed, as  then  recently  erected  in 
France.  If  the  buildings  in  the 
Holy  Land  suggested  ideas  of  this 
novel  architecture,  the  French  crqi- 
saders  had  the  same  opportunities 
of  introducing  it  into  France  as  ours 
into  England,  for  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  sanoe  expedition.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  church  of' 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  na 
pointed  arch  was  seen,  but  that  in 
Moorish  structures  equally  obvious 
to  those  adventurers  it  is  frequent  ^ 
for  which  reason  it  may  be  more 
correctly  described  ^s  "  SaraoeDic" 
than  as  Gothic. 


"  This  particular  styk,  whether 
allowed  to  be  Saracenic  or  Gothic, 
was  the  parent  of  se^-eral  others,  in 
successive  centuries,  the  progress  of 
which  was  confirmed  by  certain  tJis- 
crimination  ;  but  the  Angb-Nor* 
man,  having  been  once  reliDqni<.h- 
ed,  was  never  again  adopted  either 
simply  or  with  analogy.    Until  tbr 
close  of  the  retgm  of  the  first  Ed- 
ward .its  prevalence  was  decided; 
and  all   previous  confusion  of  \^ 
Anglo-Norman    and    the   poinred 
styles  had  ceased,  and  was  univer- 
sally   abandoned   about  this  time. 
With  incredible  lightness,  it  exhi* 
^btted  elegance  of  decoration  aci 
beauty  of  proportz6ns  in  tbt  multi- 
plicity of  the  airades  and  pillars,  tlis 
latter  being  usually  of  Pmbeck  mar- 
ble, each  a  distinct  shaft ;  hot  the 
whole  collected  under  one  capy* 
composed  of  the  luxuriant  leav^  d 
the  palm  tree,  indigenous  in  Pales- 
tine and  At^bia.     A  very  h\<fm\k 
specimen  of  the  manner  wbich  di^- 
tingnishes  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  ^^  13  20),  bodi  asa^h 
pUed  to  roofs  and  arcades,  is  ^to  <rt 
Bristol,  in  the  conventual  cburcb 
•f  St.  Augustine,  now  the  cathe* 
dral.     But   previously  to  asotber 
style  of  known  peculhirities,  the  ca* 
pitals .  became    more   compltcat^i, 
the  vauHs  were  studded  widi  kixi^ 
of  foliage  at  the  interlacing  of  the 
ribs^  the  western  firont  was  enrich- 
ed with  mimeroQs  statues,  and  the 
flying    buttresses,    fxmed  of  scf- 
ments  of  circles   in  order  to  ^'^ 
tliem  lightness,  were  rendered  or- 
namental by  elaborate  finials.    ^'^ 
exuberance  tended  to  the  abolition 
ot'the-  first  manner  5  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  retgn  of  Richard  II 
under  the  aaspices  of  Wykeiam, 
we  have  the  b^iJ^st  instance  ot  ttsjf 
second  manner,  which  in  its  ereo* 
tual  perfection  attained  to  whati* 
now  d^tbgoisbed  as  ihepoieii^ 
thic.  .  * 
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*'Tbe   equally   clustered  pillar 
with  a  low  sharp  arch  prevailed  in 
the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  £d« 
ward  III.  over  which  was  usually 
placed  a  row  of  open  galleriesj  ori- 
finally    introduced    in  the  Saxon 
churches,  and  adopted^  as  far  as  the 
idea   only,    from'  thetn.    Oi   thm 
beauties    which    characterize    the 
style  of  this    sera  in  particular^  a 
complete  specimen  offers  itself  in 
the  octangular  louvre  at  £ly>  which, 
and  the  chapel  of  our  lady  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  were  the  sole  ar« 
cbltectutv  of  Ahn  de  Walsingham, 
a  monk,  between  the  years  1322 
snd  1349.    l^  i'  certain,  that  archi- 
tecture wes  both  studied  and  prac- 
tised  by  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  in 
that  age ;    and    it  is  pleasing   to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  name  of  a 
single  architect  of  such  extraordi- 
nary merit.    It  is  not  improbably, 
tliat  Beckel's  crown,  in  the  cathe* 
dral  et  Canterbury,  coronnunicated 
the  original  idea  to  the  architecu  of 
the  loovros,  both  at  £ly  and  Peter- 
horougb.  Contemporary  with  Wyke- 
hsm  lived  Bede  bishop  of  Chii^es- 
ter,  an  adept  in  the   science  and 
practice  of  arcbitectum :  and  many 
others  of  the  (places  and  abbots  of 
tfiat  tinve  prided  themselves  in  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  their  architectural 
skill  in  rebuilding  their  churches,  or 
rery    fiiequently  adding  to    them, 
md  giving  then  a  pervading  sym- 
metry of   style.    The  stupendous 
abric  of  York  cathedral,  in  iu  nave 
lad  choir,  is  of  this   «ra,  and  its 
hief  boast.    Those  of  Winchester 
tnd  Exeter  were  likewise  partly  re- 
>uik  or  reduced  to  a  sameness  of 
nanner  by  the  altemtion  of  arches 
ud  windows,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
s  to  obtain  an  apparently  contem* 
oraneoos  construction*  iu  their  re- 
itivc  parts.    In  the  western  fronts 
f  Litchli^,  York,  and  Peterbo- 
nugh,  but  particutarly  in  the  addi- 
I8O7. 


tions  to  that  of  Lincoln,  which  wag 
preferred  by  lord  Burlington  to  any 
in  England,  and  in  the  interior  of 
each  of  these  cathedrals,  we  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  proportions 
and  the  propriety  of  ornament,  that 
we  could  readily  dispense  with  the 
hisuriance  of  thesocceisive  sira  and 
maimer.  To  tbrm  some  criterioa 
of  this  pure  Gothic,  let  me  observe^ 
that  the  pillars  became  more  tali 
and  slender,  forming  a  very  Joftv 
arch,  and  that  the  columns  whiiA 
composed  the  ^cluster,  werec^  on^ 
equal  circumference.  ^morebeaa« 
tifid  instance  than  the  nave,  of  the 
osthedral  of  Cabterbury  eamio(  be 
adduced.  The  general  foiin  of  the 
arches  became  more  open,  and  ihom 
attached  to  windows  and  nichei 
were  univenaily  adorned  with 
sockets  tied  at  the  top  in  a  rick 
knot  of  flowers,  resembling  the  blea^ 
somsofthe  euphorbiunu  Tne  win« 
dows,  especially  those  at  the  east  and 
west,  were  widely  expanded,  and. 
their  heads  ramified  into  infinite  in* 
tersectlcms  with  qtiatrefoiis  er  lx>* 
settes,  which  bear  on  the  points  of 
the  arching  mullions.  The  roof 
hitherto  had  not  e&ceeded  a  oertaia 
simplicity  of  ornament,  and  no 
tracery  was  spread  over  die  groina 
of  the  vault,  which  rested  on  brackets 
or  corbels,  carved  into  groiesquA 
heads  of  kings  atid  bishc^s. 

'*  In  this  and  the  immediatrijr 
subsequent  reigns,  the  large  and 
lofty  oentral  tower  (for  the  more  an- 
cient belfries  were  usually  detached) 
and  the  doistei*s  richly  p^nnelM, 
having  a  most  dfrJicateJy  fretted 
roof,  were  added  to  many  of  die 
cathedrai.<)  and  conventual  churches 
then  existing.  Withia  side,  ^ 
canopies  of  tabernacle  work  ov«r 
saints  or  sepuldvai  eifigie^,  ite 
shfines  of  exquisite  lii>it>hinc»  ft- 
peating  in  miniature  the  bol&  op* 
campuu  by  which  the  building  was 
^  decorated 
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decocated  oti  a  large  scale,  in  the 
high  altars  and  skreena  of  indescrib- 
able richness,  continue  to  fascinate 
every  eye  by  tiieir  richness,  beauty,- 
and  sublimity^  Even  on  the  outside 
of  these  magniiicent  works,  as  the 
western  fronts  of  Wells  and  Litch- 
field, and  on  trisbop  Grandison  s 
skreen  so  placed  at  Exeter,  there 
are  embellishments  of  equal  merit. 
The  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  ofSa- 
liabury^  ahhough  of  the  preceduig 
age,  in  which  the  ^pointed  style  was 
lirequently.  mixed  with  the  round, 
and  the  ornaments  of  either  indiscri- 
minately used,  is  one  of  tlie  most 
flDcieat,  simple,  and  regular  now 
lemaiuiDg.  The  eye  dwells  witli 
more  satisfaction  on  a  broad  sur- 
hm,  relieved  only,  and  not  dis- 
tracted,  by  omaroent  Abbot  Whete- 
hamstede*s  skreen  at  St.  Alban*8# 
and  lliat  by  bishop  Fox  in  Winches- 
ter  cathedral,  exceed  in  richness  or 
correct  proportions,  any  specimen  I 
could  adduce  of  the  tirst  descrip^ 
lion. 

"  To  the  crosses  erected  by  Ed- 
Ward  I.  in  honour  of  his  beloved 
consort  (evidently  neither  the  work 
of  Cavallioi  nor  of  abbot  Ware)  we 
may  attributa  the  universal;  if  ^  not 
the  original,  introduction  of  the 
eUborate  eaoopies  and  minute  oma-^ 
mont^  used  in  tombs,  sepulchral 
chapels,  and  the  shrines  of  saints, 
•cMDmonly  called''  tabemaclework." 

**  During  th(S  first  sra  of  this  style 
of  Gothicj  internal  grandeur  was 
produced  solely  by  vast  proportions 
coatxasted  by  the  multiplication  of 
amall  parts,  such  as  clustered  pilas- 
Jwiand  tbe\mailions  of  windows  } 
hot  aUmt  the  period  I  have  dc- 
•cribed,  from  the  general  iotroduc- 
taonoftbia  species  of  architectural 
rrfntmcnt,  the  high  altars,  ahritiet, 
and  lepukhral  moouments,  were 
combined  to  increase  the  richness  of 
iho  wM^  iaierior  no  to  eveDUial 


excess.  The  earliest  mstanre  of 
tills  minute  workmanship,  Mhicti 
has  been  termed  'r  fiiligraine,''  is  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  about 
the  close  of  the  Iborteenth  century. 
From  this  period  no  remarkahie 
variety  occurs.  The  grander  mem- 
beiv  of  the  buildings  continued 
their  original  dimensions  and  fonn, 
and  the  ornamental  parts  only  be* 
came  distiHguished  by  greater  rich- 
ness and  exuberance. 

**  About  tlje  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  an  ambition  of  no- 
velty still  invented  a  moltiplicitv  of 
embellishment,  and  among  mao? 
others  which  were  capricious  aoi 
without  specific  import,  we  may  (^ 
serve  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  armorial  ensigns  of  honour  opOD 
roofs  and  the  spandrils  of  interwl 
arcades.  From  this  feshion  the  aa- 
tiquary  collects  decisive  informatiaQ, 
and  is  gratified  by  the  certain  ap- 
propriation of  the  building  to  iu 
founder  or  restorer. 
>  "  These  ensigns  of  hononr  wov 
more  conunonly  appendant  on  ni«r* 
ket-crossea  and  the  great  gatewayi 
of  abbeys.  Of  the  fonner  the  mcst 
remarkable,  not  only  in  potnt  of  liH 
priority  Ojf  erection,  are  the  three 
which  still  remain,  at  NorthampsB. 
Geddington,  and  Waltham,  built  bf 
Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  lojfii 
consort.  la  imitation  of  these,  few 
considerable  towns  were  without  s 
cross,  which  answered  the  doaJak 
purpose  of  devotion  and  commeicr. 
The  more  celebrated  were  at  Abing- 
don, Coventry,  Gloucttter,  Brisb^. 
Winchester,  and  ChidieEtieri  toe 
two  last  mentioned  of  which  aaiy 
ai«  at  this  time  entire,  orttoieowr- 
ed.  Upon  all  these  were  larish^y 
employed  the  arts  of  nchitectuiv. 
sculpture,  and  hlasoniy^  after  tb 
richest  Gothic  modeL 

"  Of  the  abbqr  gatea.  tbcit  an 
atroral  grand  q^edmena  itill  la  U 
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seen.  St.  Au^stine*s  at  Canter- 
bury, Edmonsbury,  St.  Augustine's 
nt  Bristol,  Battel  Abbey,  Sussex,  and 
Thornton  abbey  in  Lincolnshire, 
are  admirable  in  their  several  styles ; 
and  doubtless,  man/  of  the  dilapl"^ 


dated  monasteries  could  onoe  boatt 
similar  appendagesj^  and  those  of 
eqaal  magnificence.  The  etoocbeon 
of  the  founder  alw^s  held  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  other  archU 
tectural  embellishments. 


On  the  Excbllencb  amd  ANTiauiTY  of  the  Calsdowian  Hasp. 
[From  Mr.  Gu?in*s  Historical  iNauxRY  kbspectimo  tbb 

PERFOaMANCE    ON   THE   HaEF.] 


IJCH  was  the  state  of  our 
instramental  music   in    the 
Highlands,  in  the  reign  of  William/ 
sumamed  the  Lyon.   From  our  own 
historical  annals  of  those  times,  'we 
receive  but  few,  and  these  very  im- 
perfect notices,  respecting  the  state 
of  the  arts  5  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,   that  poetry  and  masic 
continued  to  be  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged in  the  Highlands,  for  seve- 
ral centuries  after  this  period.    The 
first  coronation  of  the  kingi  of  Scot* 
land,  of  which  we  have  any  particu- 
lar account,  is  that  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  in  the  year  I24g,    On  this 
occasion,  a  Highland  bard,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  tunic,  or  robe,  repeated 
on  his  knees,  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, the  genealogy  of  Alexander, 
and  bis  ancestors,  up  to  Fergus^  the 
first  king  of  Scotland;    and    tliis, 
together  with  what  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  conceniing 
the  state  of  music,  and  the  Highland 
Harpers,  in  the  reign  of  kin^  James 
the  First  of  Scotland,  proi^s^  that 
these  orders  were  still  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation  3  and  we  shall 
even  see,  that  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  th«  Highland  Harpers  was 
proverbial,  as  w  down  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century. 
*^Tbis  accomplished  monarch^who. 


during  the  whole  of  his  reign^  was 
chiefiy  occupied  in  reforming  the^ 
abuses  which  had  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  state^  was  also  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  liberal  arts^ 
He  introdaoed  organs  into  his  cha« 
pels,  and  founded,  an  institution  foe 
the  instruction  of  the  Scottish  cler* 
gy  in  the  science  of  musip.  Oar  old 
historian,  John  Major,  in  his  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  were  published 
in  the  year  1521»  when  enumerat- 
ing the  talents  of  king  James,  says^ 
that  */  he  was  a  skilful  tnaaiciani 
in  the  management  of  his  voice  ia 
singing,  inferior  to  no  one ;  on  tho 
Harp,  he  was  another  Orpheus ;  ho 
excelled  the  Irish  or  the  Highland 
Scots,  who  are  esteemed  the  best 
performers  on  that  instrument.** 
The  same  historian.  In  another  part 
of  his  work,  says  of  the  Highlaoaers^ 
that,  '  for  instrumental  music,  and 
the  accompaniment  of  the  voice» 
tliey  make  use  of  the  Harp,  which^ 
instead  of  strinffs  made  of  the  intes- 
tines of  anxoaSug  they  strung  with 
brass  wire,  and  on  which  they  pe^- 
fonii  most  sweetly.* 

''  In  less  than  fifty  years  after 
this  time,  our  celebrated  historian 
George  Bochannan,  who  himself 
was  lK>rn  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomoad, 
in  the  Highlands,  when  treating,  in 
:S2  the 
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Ifaelifit,  or  mtrodoctory  hock,  of 
k\B  Hutory  •f  Sootknd,  of  tbe  man- 
men  and  ecMtoms  of  the  wMteni 
islands^  has  the  fellowiag  fatsage : 
«w'  Initead  of  the  trumpet,  tfaej 
me  the  great  bagpipe.  They  delight 
vefy  moch  in  inusicy  especially  in 
^  '  Harps  of  their  own  sort,  of  which 
aonie  are  atnuv  wttn  brasa  wtrc> 
others  with  intestines  of  antoials; 
thcnr  play  on  them  either  witii  their 
nnis  grown  long,  or  with  a  plectrum. 
Ilieir  only  ambition  seems  to  be,  to 
omailMnt  their  Harps  with  silver 
and  precious  stones:  the-  lower 
ranks,  instead  of  gems,  deck  theirs 
with  orystal.  They  sing  poet'qcal 
coriapositionSy  notinartifkaally  made, 
eelabrating  the  eaploits  cdf  their 
foliant  men  ^  aor  do  their  bards,  fbr 
the  most  parf,  treat  of  aaOCfaer  suh* 
ject  Their  language  is  that  of  the 
eseieot  Ghuils,  a  little  altered/ 

**  Badiannan"^  History  was  first 
piMfshed  in  the  year  IS65.    The 
anonymous  writer    of    '   Certain 
Ibitteia  coDoerning  the  Realme  of 
Seethmd  as  diey  were  A.D.  I5g7, 
undet  hk'tide  of  the  Yles  of  Scot* 
tend  HI  general/  Ibllows  Buchan- 
uon'a  account^    m   the  following 
words,  trith  the  remarkable  yaria* 
lien  o«f  Ihe  Gaehc  term  for  the  Harp, 
together  widi  the  En^ish,    as  if 
there  had  been  two  distinct  ^lecies 
of  Harps  :-^'  They  delight  moch 
in  mustcke,  hut  chiefly  in  Harpes 
and  Oairschoes  cf  their  own  fa- 
shion.   The  strings  of  their  Clair* 
schoes  are  made  of  brasse  wyar,  and 
the  dtringft  of  the  Harpes  of  sinews ; 
which    strings  they  .stryke   either 
with  their  naylea  growing  long^  or 
dse  with  an  iostmroent  appointed 
for  that  use.    They  take  groat  plea- 
sure to  deck  their  Harpes  and  Clair- 
schoes  with    silver    and    precious 
stones ;  and  poor  ones,  that  cannot 
attain  hereunto,  decke  them  with 
cfarists^.    They  sing  verses  prettily 


compounded^  containing,  for  the 
most  part,  prayses  of  valiant  men. 
There  is  not  alinc»t  any  other  ar« 
gument  whereof  their  rymes  entitat. 
I'hey  speak  tlie  ancient  French  Ud* 
guage,  sdtered  n  little.' 

**  The  Harp  is  also  frequent!? 
mentioned  by  other  Scottish  writen, 
when  incidentally,  or  profcsscdif, 
alluding  to  the  musical  perfbrmancei 
of  tluxse  times,  by  its  Gaelic  name 
of  Qorgach;  of  which  many  to* 
stances  could  be  j^roduced*  wh;d 
would  of  themselves  prove  the  ^• 
neral  notoriety  in  Scotland,  that 
tlie  Harp  was  an  instrument  veu 
known  in  the  Highlands;  buttfat 
more  |>artiGt^r  evidence  which  has 
been  already  given  on  this  snbjca) 
must  henceforth  remove  eveiy  poi- 
sibility  of  doubt  cm  that  point. 

**  Having  thus  inoontestft^lf 
pnoved  the  Harp  to  have  been,  fioai 
the  earliest  times,  dowa  to  the  end 
of  the  siateenth  century,  m  gei^ 
use  in  thb  Highkiods  ci  Scotland; 
the  two  ancient  instruments,  wiucb 
have  been  so  long  preserved  ia  Um 
country,  ^re  now  to  be  considered 
as  authentic  doainieots,  not  aalj 
connected  with*  and  proving  a^ 
Ulostnatkig,  the  snaimers  ot  t^ 
country,  but  may  themselves  b^ 
hencefoth  produced,  and  re&rmi 
to,  as  historical  monuneacs,  to  S> 
lustiate  any  obscure  point  ot*  asti- 
quity,  how^ever  remote,  to  uhici) 
their  form  and  structure  mav  ^piy- 

"  llie  Caledoniaa  Harp  nai 
bfought,  as  has  been  meutioncd  u* 
its  description,  by  Miss  Lsmcctf. 
from  her.  father's  restdeoce  io  A;- 
gylesbire«  to  a  very  distant  pan  ct 
the  Highlands*,  and  has,  ever  sina 
the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Lude,  sbmt 
the  year  1460,  been  k^pt  at  dttf 
house,  is  a  proper  state  fbr  perJartU' 
anoe}  having  been  •  occasinni^ 
played  upon,  in  that  £i|nily^  ^^ 
within  these  last  eighty  or  uioetj 
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yean,  afid' diet mguished  by  tbe  ap- 
}x;llation  of  Ctarsach  Lumafiack,  or 
the  Lamont  Harp.     From  these  cir* 
cumstancefty  we  must  infer  th^  lady 
to  have  been  a  porfot mer  on  the 
Harp;  and  as  ska  coiild  ik>t  have 
iearst  the  difficult  pvocess  of  toning^ 
or  the  intrtcate  art  of  playing  upon  it, 
of  herself,-  she  nfiust  have  nad  a 
master,  most  probably  in  Arg)'}e« 
shire,  who  not  only  taught  her,  but 
others  alto,   in  that  district  of  the 
Highlands,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.       lu    the  samei 
manner  it  must  be  inferred,  from 
Queen's  Mary's  having,   in  about  a 
hundred  years  afterwards,  presented 
the  other  lady  with  her  own  Harp, 
that  she  was  also  a  performer  on 
that  instrument,     and    bad   been 
tjught  by  a  master,  who  had  pro* 
babiy  taught  her,  at  well  at  others, 
in  a  very  difterent  part  of  Sootlam), 
lier  father's  residence  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  Aberdeen ;  and 
from  both  instances  we  must  neces- 
sarily conclude',  that  the  Harp  was 
taught  and  performed  upon,  in  dif- 
ierent  parts  of  the  Highlands   of 
Scotland,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
teenth  centuries;  and  that  playing 
on,  or  sioging  to,  the  Harp,  was  an 
acconipHshment  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Highlands  at  this  period. 

"  If  we  lock  rack  into  more  re- 
mote ages,  we  shall  still  find  this  to 
dave  been  tbd  immenKM'ial  custom 
of  the  upper  ranks  in  that  society  | 
and  that  the  art  of  phtying  on  the 
Harp  down  to  this  period,  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  Wales, 
proceeded  from  the  same  original 
source ;  which,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  muucal  science  that  had,  by  this 
time,  made  great   progress  on  the 
continent,  m  England,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  Scotland^  may  be 
^utly  calledihe  mustCi  or  systeno«  of 
the  Celtic  school. 

^t  Queen  Muy,  as  we  shall 
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aAerwards  see  mott  pdrtieulariy, 
highly  flccompliahed  a»  she  waf  in 
musical  science,  wjiich  waa  not  of 
file  Ceklc,  but  o^  the  Italian,  sdbdbl^ 
although  the  Harp,  described  la 
this  w^k,  was  made  alid  procured 
for  her,  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  a  'performer  upon  that 
instrument,  lor  reaaoas  which  ahaU 
be  given  in  their  proper  plaee)  but^ 
having  met  with  a  performer  upon 
the  Scottish  Harp,  of  emineiit  abili- 
ties, ni  the  lady  new  alhided  to,  the 
queen  may  be  supposied  to  have 
been  so  much  pleased  with  her  per« 
forraance,  and  so  much  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
her  native  Caledonian  nrasic,  on  a 
national  instrument]^  played  with  a 
degree  of  skilly  which  she  had  Ktfle 
reason  to  extxsct,  that  she  may  have 
been  induced  to  give  the  l^y  an 
faonourat>le  proof  of  the  pleasure  she 
had  received,  and  of  her  esteem^ 
b^  presenting  her  wi^  her  own 
Harp.  That  this  was  pretty  nearly 
the  manner  in  which  this  lady  be^ 
came  possessed  of  thia  r^al  Harp, 
must  appear  highly  probable  fkaa 
the  following  circumstances. 

'«*  The  tradition  in  the  family  af 
Lude,  which  has  always  aecomp*- 
niedthis  Harp,  is,  that  it  was  pre* 
sented  to  their  ancestor,  Beatrix 
Gardyn,  by  Queen  Mary^  when  ^he 
was  on  a  hunth^g  excursion  in  Athol.  * 
That  lady  was  at  tliis  time  resident 
in  that  neighbourhood,  having  been 
married  to  Kf r.  Farquharaon  of  Itih 
vercald.  The  account  of  this  mag- 
nificent hunting  party  will  be  lead 
with  interest,  and  I  shfdl  give  it  in 
this  words  of  an  eye-witnens.  ''  I 
hsKl  a  sight  of  a  very  ettraonHnary 
sport:  Idtheyear  1563,  the  Earl 
of  Athol,  a  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,  had,  with  mudi  trouble,  and 
vast  e»)ence,  provided  a  hunting- 
match  mr  the  entertainment  of  our 
most  illustitotii  and  moat  gracious 

Queen. 
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Queen.   Oar  people  call  this  a  loyil 
Bunting.    I  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  was  present  on  that  occasion. 
Two    thousand  Hii^hlanders  were 
employed  to  drive  to  the  hunting- 
ground  all  the  deer  from  the  woods 
and  hills  of  Athol,  Badenoch,  Manv 
Murray »  and  the. countries  about. 
As  these  Highlanders  use  a  light 
dress,  and  are  very  swift  of  foot, 
they  went  up  and  down  sa  niiubly, 
Ihat,  in  less  than  two  months  time, 
they  brought  together  two  thousand 
ved  deer,  besides  roes  and  fallow 
deer.    The  Queen,  the  great  men, 
and  a  number  of  others,  were  in  a 
glen,  or  narrow   valley,  when  all 
these   deeis  were    brought  before 
them  I  believe  me,  the  whole  body 
moved  forward  in  something  like 
battle  order.    This  sight  still  strikes 
me«  and  ever  will  strike  me ;  for 
they  had  a  leader  whom  tliey  follow- 
ed close  wherever  he  moved.    This 
leader  was  a  veiy  fine  stag,  with  a 
vefy  high  head.  The  sight  delighted 
the  Queen  very  much^  but  she  soon 
had  cause  for  fear,  upon  the  Eaii's 
(who  had  been  from  his  early  days 
jaocostomed  to  such  sights)  address- 
ing her  thus :    ^  Dd  you  observe 
that  stag  who  is  foremost  of  the 
lierd  ?— There  is  danger  from  that 
stag;  for  ifeither  fear  or  rage  should 
•Ibrce  him  from  the  ridge  of  that  hill, 
letevenr  one  look  to  himself,  ibr 
none  otus  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
harm,  as  the  rest  will  all  follow  this 
jtme:  and  having  thrown  us  under 
ibot,  they  will  open  a  passage  to  the 
bill  behind  us.'  '  What  happened  a 
moment  after  soon  coafrrmed  this 
opinion;     for  the  Queen  ordered 
one  of  the  best  dogs  to  be  let  loose 
upon  a  wolf; — this  the  dogvpursues 
•—the  leading  stag  was  frighted— he 
fties  by  the  same  way  he  had  come 
there — the  rest  rush  after  him,  and 
break  out  where  tlie  thickest  body 
of  the  Highlanders  was.     They,  had 


nothing  for  it  now  but  to  tfamr 
themidves  flat  on  the  hc^th,  and  ts 
allow  the  deer  to  pass  over  tbtm. 
It  was  told  the  Queen,  that  several 
of  the  Highlanders  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  that  two  or  three  bad  bceo 
killed  outright ;  and  the  whole  bodj 
of  deer  h^  got  off,  bad  not  the 
Highlanders,  by  their  skill  in  hum- 
ing^  fallen  upon  a  stratagem,  to  cot 
off  the  rear  from  the  main  body.  It 
was  of  those  that  had  been  sepanted, 
that  the  Queen's  dogs,  and  those  of 
the  nobility,  made  slaughter.  Tbeie 
was  killed  that  day  three  hundred 
and  sixty  deer,  with  five  wdves, 
and  some  roes.' 

^'  This  hunt,  truly  Caledoois), 
so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  an- 
cient Highland  heroes  described  in 
llie  old  Gaelic  poetry,  that  a  High- 
lander would  naturally  expect  the 
accotmt  to  terminate  in  that  of  the 
sqbsequent  foast,  *  in  which  the 
shell  went  round,  the  bards  soof, 
and  the  soft  hand  of  virgins  tremb> 
ed  on  the  strings  of  the  Haq>.' 
That  the  Earl  of  Adiol  did  actoaOj 
conclude  this  mi^ificent  ftte,  bj 
entertaining  his  royal  ^uest  aodre- 
iation  in  tte  most  princely  style  cf 
the  times,  and  with  every  ysnevf 
that  could  be  procured,  cannot  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt ;  and  it  may,  vitb 
great  reason,  be  supposed,  that  tk 
tradition  handed  dowi>intbefiuDil7 
ofLude,  does  expressly  refor  to  dis 
very  festival,  to  which  some  of  the 
hest  performers  on  the  Caledooiffi 
Harp  may  have  been  invited,  k 
order  to  display  their  musical  powns 
before  the  Queen ;  and  that  Bestnx 
Gardyn  had  the  distingai«bed  ho- 
nour, on  this  occasion,  of  beii^ pre- 
sented Willi  the  royal  Harp,  still  ^' 
served  by  her  descendants,  of  vhicfa 
the  descnpti<xi,  illustrated  by  a  mA 
.accurate  engraving,  has  been  gives 
above. 

7  That  this  Harp  wa^of  Scotti^b 
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ipaniifacture^  appe^s  to  be  extreme- 
ly probable,  a»  well  as  that  it  bad 
been  an  established  custom,  for 
many  preceding  reigns,  to  have  a 
Harp  provided  for  the  royal  palace. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  Queen  Mary's 
illustrious  ancestor.  King  James  the 
First,  was  celebrated  for  his  perform- 
ance on  the  Harp;  and  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  in  gold,  together  with 
Queg[i  Mary*s  portraits  show,  that 
this  Harp  had  been  pcovided  for  her, 
in  consequence  of  sud)  an  establish- 
ed custom  i  and  that  it  is  construct- 
ed on  the  principles  of  the  Celtic 
school,  ap|)ears  firom  its  perfect  re- 
semblance, in  size,  and  number  of 
strings,  to  the  Harp  of  Brian 
Boromh  of  the  year  10 14^  each  of 
these  regal  Harps  having  twenty- 
. eight  strings; — Brian  Boromh*s 
Harp  is  thirty- two  inches  high; 
that  of  Queen  Mary  is  thirty-one 
inches. 

"  It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
that  this  Harp  came  from  France. 
At  this  period  the  Harp  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  laid  aside  in  that 
country,  at  least  by  the  higher  ranks 
of  society.  Tlieir  favourite  instruc- 
naent  was  the  lute,  in  shape  not  un- 
like a  guitar,  but  improved  by  an 
additional  number  of  strings,  and 
those  of  much  finer  powers.  Be- 
sides Itttes'of  the  smaller  size,  used 
mostly  to  accompany  the  voice, 
others  were  made  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  called  the  theorbo,  and  arch- 
iute,  six  feet  in  length,  and  somc- 
tiniei^  longer,  on  which  thorough  bass 
was  played.  So  much  was  the  lute 
Che  leading  instrument  in  France, 
chat,  at  this  day,  the  name  of  a  mu- 
st cal  instrument-maker,  of  whatever 
kind,  even i of  one  that  can  only 
make  flutes,  is,  ptn  Luthier^  or  lute- 
niaker;  and  to  such  a  length  had 
they  proceeded,  witli  their  &vourite 
iustrumeut,  in  Paris,  not  many  years 
after  Queen  Alary  left  it,  tliat  lutes 


Mrere  constructed  in  such  a^manncr* 
that  their  backs  opened  like,  the 
doors  of  a  chamber,  so  a^  to  '  ad* 
mit  young  pages,  who,  being  thus 
rendered  invisible,  sung  the  treble 
part,  while  the  lutanist  both  sung 
liie  tenor,  and  play&l  the  bass  on 
the  lute  ;*  and  we  have  this  from 
no  less  aptbority  than  that  of  their 
most  celebrated  mathematician* 
Mersennus,  who  adds,  '  t]iat  it  was 
in  that  manner  that  Granier  per- 
formed concerts,  in  tliree  parts,  be* 
fore  the  Queen-dowager,  Margaret 
of  Valois.' 

'^  It  was  on  a  lute  of  the  smaller 
size  that  Queen  Mary  used,  for  ,the 
most  part,  to  accompany  her  songs. 
The  accomplished  ladies,  and  even 
gentlemen,  of  that  period,  could 
sing  a  part  of  madrigals,  and  other, 
vocal  compositions,  of  ibur  parts,  oi 
sight;  insomuch,  that  Castiglione, 
in  liis  Cortegiano,  or  Perfect  Cour* 
tier,  published  158?,  enumerates, 
that  talent,  as  one  of  the  requisites 
for  the  accomplished  gentleman  $. 
and  many  of  the  excellent  vocal 
compositions,  in  three  and  four 
parts,  of  that  period,  are  still  sung 
with  pleasure  in  England,  and  are 
among  the  most  difHcult  and  intri* 
cate  music,  of  that  description,  that 
is  sung  at  this  day.  Queen  Mary's 
private  concert  consisted  chiefly  o( 
music  of  this  kind.  Sir  James  Mel* 
ville,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  that  age,  possessing  all  the 
refinement  and  address  of  Castigli- 
one's  perfect  courtier,  informs  us, 
that  '  Queen  Mary  had  three 
valets,  who  sung  three  parts,  and 
that  slie  wanted  a  person  to  sing  a 
bass,  or  fourth  part.  David  Kizzio, 
who  had  come  to  France,  with  the 
anibasMidor  of  Savoy,  was  recom- 
mended as  one  fit  to  Jiiake  tlie 
fourth  in  concert,  and  thus  he  w  as 
drawn  in  to  sing  someiimes  with  the 
rest ;    and    ailcr wards,    when    her 

French 
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French  secretary  retired  himself  to 
France,  this  David  Obtained  the  said, 
office. 

'•  Besides  Queen  Mary*8  know- 
ledge of  vocal  music,  on  these  sci* 
entlfic  principles,  and  her  accom« 
panyiug  herself  on  the  late,  she 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  great 
performer  on  the  virginali,  which 
was  a  kejred  instrament,  having 
touches,  nd  flngering,  similar  to 
those  of  the  spinet,  harpsichord,  or 
piano-forte,  which  were  its  si\cces» 
aive  improvements. '  The  music 
that  was  played  on  the  virginals  by 
^een  Elizabeth  is  ^till  extant.  It 
it  written  in  a  musical  srave  of  six 
lines,  which  certainly  much  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  reading  it; 
yet,  e^'en  when  this  difficulty  is 
overcome,  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
first-rate  performer  in  London,  who 
bad  this  music  given  him  to  play, 
that  he  found  ft  very  difficult  to 
execute;  and  the  spectfnens  of  ma* 
ale  played  by  Bull,  a  professor  of 
that  time,  which  are  published  in 
Dr.  Bumey*s  History  of  Music, 
will  convince  any  one,  tliat  there 
"was  music  played  on  keyed  instrn* 
ments,  at  that  period,  that  may  be 
called,  even  at  this  day,  extremely 
difficult.  Now,  if  we  are  inclined 
to  draw  the  inference  from  Sir  James 
Melville's  statement  of  the  compa- 
rison of.  the  accomplishments  of 
these  rival  Queens,  that  he  evident- 
ly intended  his  reader  to  draw  from 
it,  wh^Jtever  idea  it  may  have  been 
calculated  to  convey  to  Qneen  Eliza- 
beth, we  must  conclude,  that,  in 
playing  on  the  virginals,  m  well  as 
m  the  other  talents  she  displayed 
before  him.  Queen  Mary  must,  in 

,  his  opinion,  have  far  surpassed  her. 
•*  If  we,   moreover,  add   to  the 

•  great  length  of  time,  which  the 
study  of  these  accomplishments  ne- 
cessarily Requires,  those  still  larger 
portions  of  time^  which  her  other 


vilrimia  stodies  demanded  ;—irliea 
we  itt»nstder,  that   she  attained  to 
so  grest  a  proficiency  in  the  Latio 
tonsue,  that  she  dedaimed  publicly 
in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  oourt  of  Francf, 
an  oration,    of  her  own  composi^ 
tion,  in  that  language,  malntainii^, 
against  the  common  opinion,  ^  that  a 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  in  tht 
liberal  arts,    was  not  unbecoiniii{ 
the  female  character ;  that  io  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  theSp> 
nish  languages,  her   progress  to 
still  greater ;    that   she  employed 
two  hours  every  day  in  studj  sad 
reading;  that  she  had  also  made 2 
great^ .  proficiency   in    painting  ;— 
when  to  ail  these  is  added,  the  time 
taken  up  jn  needle  work,  t^Mtiy, 
dancing,  and  riding  j  and  that  all 
these  branches  of  education  vnst 
acquired  in  the  nine  years  vhidi 
ekipsed  from  her  sixth  to  her  fif- 
teenth year,  when  she  was  married 
to  the  Dauphin  of  Fnmce; — when 
all  this  is  considered,  we  arefiillr 
warranted  to  suppose,  that  her  mu- 
sical studies  consisted  only  of  the 
extensive  branches  mentionedaboiT; 
among  which  there  could  not  bare 
been  found  a  vacant  ^ce  for  the 
study  of  the  Harp.     It  is  not  at  all 
likely   she  could   ha\'e  found  any 
time  for   it,    after  her   renini  to 
Scotland,  so  as  to  have  mad*  207 
pro£7iess  on  so  difficult  an  instni- 
ment,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
could  not  gratify  that  desire  of  vari- 
ety of    modulation,    or  temportfT 
change  of  key,  which  one  accustom- 
ed to  rlie  system  of  the  Italian  schorl 
could  not  fail  of  fi?ding,  almost  it 
every  instant.    Tliis  caii  oaly  1* 
done  on  the  RKxleln  Wel>h  Harp,  of 
three  rowi  of  strings,  aod*oa  ifae 
Ptdal  Harp.    The  Harpers  of  the 
old  Celtic  sdiool  had,  however,  bf 
long  use,    and  knowledge  of  the 

combinations    which    their  0ore 
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i^pk  ^'SteM  coald  fiimlsb^  tk» 
power  of  pleasing  ihenuehpm  and 
others,  on  theif  iBBtniment,  in  a 
very  high  d^pree.  Whether  Queen 
Mary  was  a  pcrfarmer  on  the  Harp, 
or  not,  does  not  afiect,  m  any  way, 
the  histoiy  of  its  proi;fess  in  the 
Highlands,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  preient  enquiry}  but  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  her  not  being  able  to 
pbiy  upon  it,  was  a  good  reason  for 
her  giving  away  tUs  Harp  of  state. 
**  Queen  Mary^s  Harp,  together 
with  the  mora  ancient  Caledonian 
Harp,  hare  been  occasionally  played 
upon,  in  tho  family  of  Lude,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  until  within 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
Roderick  Morison,  one  of  im  kist 
■ative  Highland  Harpers,  who  was 
regularly  bred  and  prof^oaally  in- 
structed, accompanied  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley  on  a  visit  to  Lude,  about 
the  year  idso.  This  Bard  and 
Harper,  who  will  be  more  particu- 
larly mentioned  afierwards,  compos- 
ad  a  pori,  or  air,  on  this  occasion, 
which  was  called  Suvpar  Chiurn  na 
Lead,  or  Lude*s  Supper.  The  last 
of  this  family  who  played  on  Oueen 
Mary*s  Harp,  before  it  was  despoiled 
of  its  valuable  ornaments  by  the 
soldiery  in  the  year  1/45,  was  the 
great-grand-^ther  of  General  Ro- 
bertson.  The  music  which  he 
played  upon  it  consisted  chiedy  of 
the  airs  which  had  been  composed 
by  the  Highland  bards  on  some  re- 
markable occasion;  JjvmenU,  in 
commemoration  of  deceased  persons 
of  eminence  $  of  the  airs  called 
Ports,  and  of  marches  of  the  High- 
land dans.  None  of  these  have 
been  preserved  in  the  family  except- 
ing that  of  Lude^s  Supper.  l*he 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Robertson 
of  Strowan,  however,  who  had 
been  constantly  in  the  practice  of 
hearing  General  Robertson's  great- 
grand*£uher  play   this    music    vn 


Qoctn Mary^s Harp,  uaedlepiBja 

great  number  of  them  on  the  violin. 
Froifi  hioahis  Son,  Colonel  Colgear 
Rob^tsoo,  laaraed,  by  the  ear,  to 
phiy  a  number  of  them  on  the  vidia, 
which  General  Robertson  has  beard 
him  {^ay,  and  some  of  them  were 
take-down  in  writing  from  his  per*- 
focmaooe,  by  Bowie,  a  music-seller 
in  Perth,  and  were  published^  about 
twelve  years  ago,  at  tho  end  of  ii^ 
collection  of  reels^  &c. 

*'  The  establishments  of  the 
HiKhkqyi  Chieftains,  with  respect 
to  meir  fiatd.  Harper,  kc.  bad,  far 
several  centuries,  from  political 
eauses,  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
changes  in  their  condition,  bee« 
gradufdlv  diminishing,  and  given 
up.  Tnera  never  ^$  appear  le 
have  been,  independent  of  these 
establishments,  any  set  of  men  hi 
^e  Highlands  who  had  been  taught 
to  play  upon  the  Harp,  in  order  to 
gain  their  subsistenee  by  it.  froaa 
the  pnbiic  at  large  y  ^ot  do  the  na« 
tore,  and  circumstances,  peculiar  te 
the  situation,  of  the  Highknds,  hold 
out  any  encouragement  for  such  a 
profession,  after  these  establishments 
had  been  discontinued ;  at  least  we 
do  not  find  any  accounts,  or  traces, 
of  itinerant  native  Harpers  in  tho 
Highlands,  such  as  are  sti  1 1  tobe  found 
in  Ireland  and  in  Wales ;  or  if  such 
were  bred  there,  they  probably 
went  to  the  Lowlands  to  exercise 
their  profession.  The  last  regularly 
bred  Higliland  Harpers  appear  to 
be  the  two  following,  with  the  ac- 
count of  whom,  and  the  establish^ 
ments  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged,  I  shall  conclude  the  pre* 
sent  enquiry. 

**  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Laird  of  Macleod,  named  John 
Bxeck,  from  his  having  been  much 
marked  by  the  small -pox,  was  one 
of  the  last  Highland  Chieftains  who 
had  an  established  Bard,  Harper^ 

Piper, 
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Fiper,  Ire.  at  bis  residence  of  Dun*  BioghMii,    or   Ibe  Rofsl  Luattit, 

vegan  Castle,  in  the  island  6f  Skye^  probably  composed  in  memoiy  of 

all  of  them  excellent,  and  liberally  the  latter  unfMtanate  monarch.  An 

provided  fi>r.    The  offices  of  Bard  anecdote  has  been  handed  down  in 

and  Harper  were  filled  by^  Roderick  the  family,   of  an  English  vcBel 

Morison,   who>   being  blind,    was  having  been  wrecked  on  the  iskuid, 

called  Ruarie  DaU;    but  he   was  the  captain  of  whidi  went  to  the 

bom  a  gentleman,  and  lived  on  that  castle  of  €^11,  and  on  seong  this 

looting  in  the  fiunily  of  this  chief*  venerable  gentleman,  with  a  BiUe 

tain.    He  was  the  last  person  in  this  in  his  hand,  and  a  Harp  plaoad  bj 

country  who  possessed  the  talents  of  his  side,  exclaimed,  in  the  enthna- 

Bard  afiid  Harper,  of  Poet  and  Com*  astic .  language  of  that  time,  diat 

poser  of  Music,  in  an  eminent  de-  he  beheld    *  King  David  restored 

gree.       After  the  death  of  John  again  to  the  earth!*  Murdoch  Mac- 

Breck,    Dunvegan  Castle,  and  its  dooald,  brought  up  by  the  famOy 

establishments,  was  abandoned  by  of  Coll,  appears  to  have  been  tbe 

kb  son ;  a  measure  which  the  poor  last  native  Harper  of  tlie  Highlands 

X'  :ted  bard  lamented,  in  an  ex-  of  Scotland.  He  was  first  sent  to  tbe 

t  elegy  on  his  patron,  which  island  of  Skye^  to  receive  instroc* 

was  printed  in  a  late  collection  of  tions  from  Rofy  DaU,  and  afkerwank 

Gaelic  poems.      I  have  not  been  into  Ireland,  ibr  the  same  purpose, 

able  to  procure  any  fiuther  accounts  He  remained  in  the  fiunily  of  Coll, 

of  him }    but  be  appears  to  have  in  cpiality  of  Harper,  until  the  year 

been,  after  this,  still  held  in  great  J  734,  as  appears  from  an  accoont 

estimation,  and  to  have  been  taken  of  payments  made  in  that  yjcar,  ia 

notice  of  by  persons  of  the  fint  rank  the  band- writing  of  Hector  Madeaa 

in  this  country.     His  accompanying  of  Coll,  uncle  to  the  present  Colonel 

the  Marquis  of  Huntley  to  Lude-  Maclean.     How  long  he  continued 

house  has  been  already  taken  notice  afterwards  in  tbe  £untly  does  not 

ef.    Some  of  his  compositions  for  appear ;  but  he  retired  to  Quinisb, 

the  Harp  are  still  extant  $  Iremem-  in  the  island  of  Mull,    where  be 

ber  to  have  seen  one  of  them  in  an  remained  until  his  death.    He  was 

old  collection  of  engraved  Scottish  always  called,  and  is  still  remem* 

music.  bered  in  the  island  of  Coll,  by  tbe 

*' The  fiimily  of  Maclean  of  Coll  name   of   Murdoch    Qarsalr,    or 

was  one  of  those  who  maintained  a  Murdoch  the  Harper.      His  soi:. 

Harper.     John  Garve  Maclean  ef  who  acted  occasionally  as  a  serraiu 

Coll,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  to  the  present  Colonel  Maclean  of 

the  reign  of  King  James  the  Sixth,  Coll,  was  distinguichedby  the  name 

and  during  that  of  Charles  the  First,  of  Bmn  Mac  Mhufchaidk  Omrmiry 

"vras  esteemed  an  excellent  performer  or  John,  son  of  Murdoch  Ibe  Hai*p- 

on  the  Harp,  and  a  good  composer  er  j  and  the  grandson  of  Murdoch 

#)f  music.    Two  of  his  compositions  is,  at  this  time,  in  the  service  o: 

have  been  handed  down,  one  called  Colonel  Maclean.*' 
Taum  Muran,  the  ^er^  X^aoineadh 
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On  thb  Originalitt  akd  Genitihbness  op  the  Pobmi  oy  Dssiav. 

[From  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation  prbfixei)  to  thb 
Poems  in  the  Original  Gaelic] 


§  I .—- 7%€  circMwwianccs  uAir/i  hate 
hitherto  prevented  the  publication 
of  Ossian  in  the  origiyial, 

**  A  BOVE  forty  years  having  now 
J\  elapsed^  since  die  poems  of 
Ossian,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
jpiierson,  were  printed ;  and  as,  ever 
since  their  first- appearance,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  original  Gaelic  has 
been  promised,  tlie  reader  will  na- 
turally expect  some  account  of  tlie 
circumstances  which  have  occasion- 
ed so  long  a  delay. 

**'  It  appears  from  an  advertise- 
ment prenxed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Macpherson*s  trnnslation,  that  he 
had  published  proposals  for  printing, 
by  subscription,  the  whole  originals, 
which  some  men  of  genius,  whom 
he  numbered  among  his  friends, 
advised  him,  was  a  better  way  of 
satisfying  the  public,  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems,  than  an- 
other plan  which  had  been  thought 
of,  that  of  depositing  manuscript 
copies  in  a  public  librar}'.  He  as- 
serts in  that  preface,  that  no  sub- 
scribers had  appeared,  -and  hence 
hifcrs,  that  in  the  judgment  of  tlie 
public,  neither  the  one  plan  nor  the 
other  was  necessary.  He  intimates 
however  a  design  to  print  the  origin- 
als, as  soon  as  he  (the  translator) 
shall  have  had  time  to  transcribe 
them  for  tl^e  press.  If  such  a  pub- 
lication should  not  take  pLicc,  he 
then  pledges  himself,  that  copies 
shall  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libranes,  to  prevent  so  ancient  a 
monument  of  genius  from  being  lost, 
"  Soon  after  this  publication, 
Macpherson  was  led  to  give  up  poe- 
tical pursuits,  and  actually  ac*com- 
p;uii<.'J  t'»p  Jaic  Governor  George 


Johnstone  to  Florida.  Afler  re- 
jntiining  about  three  years  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  year 
1766. 

/'It  would  appear,  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  John  Mackenzie's  diary, 
to  be  afterwards  inserted,  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  took  with  him  to  Flo- 
rida, the  Gaelic  originals  of  Ossian; 
by  means  of  which,  some  of  the 
smaller  poems,  either  in  whole^  or 
in  part,  were  lost. 

*'  From,  the  connection  he  had 
formed  with  political  men,  he  seems 
to  have  abandoned  for  some  time 
any  important  literanr  employment, 
till  tlie  year  177 1  >  when  he  publish- 
ed a  work,  entitled,  '  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.* 

"  In  consequence  of  the  fame  he 
had  acquired  by  his  translation  of 
Ossian,  however,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  a  translation  of 
tlie  Iliad,  in  the  same  style  of  mea- 
sured prose.  This  attempt  was  so 
extremely  unsuccessful,  that  it 
seems  greatly  to  have  estranged  hica 
from  poetry ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  same  author, 
whose  literary  fame  had  been  found- 
ed on  his  tranhlatiou  of  Ossian. 
should  have  so  completely  failed,, 
when  he  exercised  the  same  t^Ueuts 
on  tlie  Grecian  bard. 

'*  From  the  year  1773,  till  his 
dealii  in  february  I79^p  liis  time 
was  much  occupied,  either  in  poli- 
tical discussions,  or  in  managing  the 
interests  of  the  Nabob  or  Arcot, 
who  had  appointed  him  his  agent  in 
England,  and  in  whose  service  he 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  In 
the  interim,  he  was  not  totally  inat- 
tentive to  the   Gaelic  original  of 

Oasian*s 
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their  possession,  and  toendeavoor.  Report  of  the  Higbbnd  Sodotf*^ 

by  every  nieanft  in  tbeir  power,  to  (p.  137.)   '  that  the  paUicatJoa  of 

vecQversoch  as  were  missing.   They  the  original  Gaelic,  will  afibid  aa 

next  proceeded  to  make  a  new  ar-  opportunity  to  those  who  qoertioa 

rangeroent  with  Messrs.  Nicol  and  its  authontidty,  to  exanune  nanow- 

Bulmer,  for  the  punting  and  pobli-  )y  the  intrinsic  eridenoe  arising  froiD 

cation  of  the  work ;  but  still,  all  the  (he  natote  and  constmction  of  the 

difficulties  att^ing  this  undertake  langoage.    This  is  a  point  of  the 

ing  were  not  surmonhted.    It  was  iirst  jraportanee   in    the  dispite : 

necessary,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  ibr  not  an  instance  can  be  recollect- 

Mackenzie's  death,  to  get  the  prooto  ed  of  a  fiibricatioo  in  a  foreign  Iso- 

reYtsed  by  as  eminent  a  Gaelic  scholar  guage,  or  in  a  bnguage  soppoed 

as  he  was  considered  to  be;  and  after  to  be  that  of  an  ancient  period, 

•pme  deJiberation,    the  Rev.  Mr.  where,  upon  an  accurate  examina- 

Stewart,  of  Moulin*  in  Perthshire,  tion,  internal  pnx>fs  of  the  forgcfr 

was  preferred,  on  account  of  the  have  pot  been  discovered,  in  tfas 

excellence  of  his  Gaelic  Grammar,  very  language  alone  in  which  the 

Transmitting  the  proofs  to  such  a  foigery  was  attempted  to  be  coa* 

distance   occasioned  much   delay,  veyed/ 

which  was  increased  when  tliat  re*  "  It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of 
apectable  clergyman  was  removed  such  Gaelic,  scholan  as  have  hitbefO 
to  the  living  of  Dingwall  in  Ross*  had  an  opportunity  of  eKamining  the 
ahire.  In  the  interim,  Mr.  Macfar-  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  origueli 
Ian,  the  Latin  transistor,  was  acci-  that  the  ^ngoage  10  which  Oniao'i 
dentally  killed,  leaving  many  of  the  poems  are  written,  is  of  great  anti- 
arguments  prefixed  to  each  book  or  quity,  and  could  not  be  imitated  ia 
poem  untranslated,  the  want  of  modem  times.  They  assert,  that  it 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  woold  be  as  difficult  for  any  modern 
supply.  This  occasioned  some  ad«  scholar,  to  pass  his  oompositioos  ia 
ditional  delay.  In  shorty  the  com*  Greek  or  latin,  for  those  of  Homer 
mittee  were  resolved  to  spare  no  or  Vii]pl,  as  it  woold  be  for  Mac- 
perK>nal  trouble,  and  to  run  any  risk  pherson  to  have  composed  Gaelic 
of  responsibility,  for  th?  expence  poems,  which  could  not  at  once  be 
attending  such  a  publication,  in  order  distinguished  from  those  of  so  an- 
to  prevent  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  cient  a  date.  It  b  hardly  posable 
Macpherson)  90  anctenl  a  m^nmmtai  for  those  who  are  not  conversant  in 
qfgemusfrom  beiitg  hit.  the  Gaelic  language,  to  judge  of  the 
**  It  is  hoped  that  this  plain  nar*  talidity  of  this  argument;  bat  the 
ration  will  account  for  the  delay  that  unanimous,  or  even  the  general  tes- 
has  taken  place  in  printing  the  origi*  timony,  of  respectable  and  intdli- 
nal  Gaelic.  Let  us  next  consider,  gent  Gaelic  scholars,  to  that  fict, 
wjiat  new  evidence  can  be  adduced  must  necessarily  have  great  wri^t 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  these  in  such  a  eoDtvoveny . 

Kms,  in  eonsequenoe  of  that  pub-  **  There  is  another  mode,  hoe- 

tion. '  ever,  bf  which  the  nublicarioo  of  tfa« 

*<  It  is  ingenieushr  observed  In  the  with  Macphassqp*a  laanslation,  io 

ecdff 
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order  to  ascertain  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 1 .  Whether  Macpherson 
did  not  in  many  instances  miscon- 
ceive the  meaning  of  the  original, 
and  consequently  gave^m^MViiiieoiift 
translation?  2. 'Whether be  did  not 
freqently  add  many  words  or  expres- 
sions not  lo^be  found  in  the  original^ 
which  additions  have  been  adduced  as 
plagiarisms  6rom  other  authors ;  and 
consequently  as  argunients  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ?  3. 
Whether  he'did  not  leave  out  many 


beautiful  words  and  passages  to  be 
found  in  the  original  ?  4.  Whe- 
ther he  did  not  pass  over  any  words 
or  phrases  which  he  found  it  diffi* 
cult  to  traaslale)  •  and  5.  Whether 
on  thewhole^  he-didsufficient  justice 
to  the  nervous  simplicity  and  ge- 
nuine beauties  of  |^e  Celtic  bard  ? 
AH  these  ciraimstances  will  appear 
beyond  question,  by  a  iiiir  compari- 
son between  Macpherson*s  and  a 
new  translation.** 
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ARTS  ANi>  SCXENCfiS. 


^rom  Dft«  Bucbavan's  Jonrnal  through  My60«s>  Cavaaa,  tnd 

MAi.ABARO 

««  T  TOOK  an  oppcvtiioity,   in 

JL  company  with  this  Amildart 
of  examining  into  the  management 
of  the  Lac  insect  $  and  ^r  this  par* 
pose  we  collected  all  the  people  who 
follow  that  employment..  I  have 
always  found,  tha^the  more  of  any 
dass  of  people  were  assembled,  the 
ifore  likely  I  was  to  get  jast  infor- 
mation :  not  that  i^l  of  them  spoke  ^ 
aome  one  or  two  men  generally  an- 
swered my  questions  %  but  they  did 
it  without  tear  of  reflections  from 
those  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  absent)  as  every  one,  if  he 
chose,  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing. The  Hindus  of  all  descriptioas, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  indeed 
very  desirous  of  having  every  kind 
of  business  discussed  in  public  as- 
semblies. 

**  The  people  who  manage  the 
Lac  insect,  in  the  hiUs  near  Nandi- 
durga,  areof  the  cast  called  Wod^ 
dam ;  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  trees  they  pay  a  rent  to  govern- 
ment. The  tree  on  which  the  in-> 
sect  feeds  is  the  J^la,  which  is  near- 
ly related  to  the  Saul  of  Bengal,  or 
the  Shorea  of  Gsertner,-and  perhaps 
the  Vatica  Chinesis  of  Linnaeus.  All 
the  trees  that  I  saw  here  were  small, 
not  exceeding  eight  oc  ten  feet  in 


height.;  and  tbeif  growth  w«s  kept 
down  by  the  insectand  its  manageis ; 
for  this  sise  answers  best.  The  tree, 
left  to  itself,  grows  to  a  lufge  exe, 
and  is  good  timber.  For  feeding 
the  insect,  it  thrives  very  well  in  a 
dry  barren  soil;  and  is  not  planledv 
but  allowed  to  spring  up  spontane* 
ously  as  nature  directs.  It  it  often 
choaked  by  other  trees,  and  destniy* 
ed  by  bamboos,  which,  by  mbbii^ 
one  against  another,  in  ,thb  aridte* 
gion,  fre(}uently  take  Ae,  and  lay 
waste  the  neighbonrit^  woods,  hf 
removing  all  other  trees  ftooi  the 
places  whmn  tbiT  Jala  natwany 
grows,  and  perhisps  by  plaatiiic  a 
Kw  trees  on  some  other  hills,  and 
protecting  them  iitim  being  choked 
as  they  gradudly  prop^pte  them- 
selves, the  Lac  insect  might  berais- 
ed  to  any  extent  on  lands  now  to- 
tally useless,  and  never  caraUe  ef 
being  rendered  arable.  In  Kartika» 
or  from  abont  the  middle  of  OcfD> 
bertotbe  middle  of  November,  the 
Lac  IS  ripe.  At  that  time  it  sixr« 
rounds  almost  eveiy  small  fanacfc 
of  the  6ree,  and  destroys  almest 
evtty  leaf.  The  biandies  intended 
for  sale  are  then  cut  oK^  spread  oat 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  A 
tree  or  tw^,  that  are  fullest  of  the 

insect. 
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insect^  are  preserved  to  propagate 
fhe  breed;  and  of  those  a  small 
branch  is  tied  to  every  tree  in  the 
month  Chaitra,  or  from  about  the 
niiddle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  at  which  time  the  trees  again 
blioot  out  young  branches  and  leaves. 


The  Lac  dried  on  the  sticks  is  sold 
to  the  merchants  of  Balahari,  Gutti^ 
Bangalore,  tec.  ;  and  according  to 
the  quantity  raised,  and  to  the  de« 
mand,  varies  in  ^t'vct,  ixoitL  SXaTO 
fanams  a  maun'd. 


Pbo9uctivb  Method  of  Fb£DIng  Cows  du&imo  thb  Wiktbr. 

(From  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Art^^  Com*** 

merce,  and  Manul&ctiires.) 


"  TT^  VERY  attempt  to  ameliorate 
M^J  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  the  community,  is  an 
object  not  unworthy  of  public  at* 
tention ;  and  has,  on  all  occasions^ 
been  zealously  patronized  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Under  this  im* 
pression,  I  hope  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  society  in  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  an  experiment^  which  I 
flatter  myself  will,  in  its  conse- 
quence, prove  not  only  highly  bene- 
ficial to  thelower  orders  of  society, 
but  tend  likewise  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture. 

"  There  is  not  any  thing,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  which  would  conduce 
more  essentially  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  labouring  community 
and  their  families,  than  being  able 
to  procure,  especiaUy  in  winter,  a 
constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  good 
and  nutritious  milk.  Under  this 
conviction,  much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  induce  the  landed  proprie- 
tors to  assign  grotind  to  their  cot- 
tagers, to  enaUe  them  to  keep  a 
milch  cow.  The  plan  is  humane, 
and  highly  meritorious ;  but  unfor- 
tunately its  beneficial  influenae  can 
reach  but  a  few.  Could  fsurmers  in 
general  be  induced  from  humanly, 
or  bound  by  their  landlords  to  furnish 
milk  to  those,  at  least,  whom  they 

I8O7. 


employ,  it  would  be  m6re  generally 
serviceable.  £ven  those  who  have 
the  comfort  of  a  milch  cow,  would 
find  this  a  better  and  cheaper  supply^ 
as  they  can  seldom  furnish  them- 
selves with  milk  through  the  win- 
ter. The  farmer  can  keep  his  milch 
cows  cheaper  and  better  $  for,  be- 
sides having  green  food,  his  refuse 
com  and  chaff,  of  little  value,  are 
highly  serviceable  in  feeding  milch 
cows. 

**  My  object  is  to  combat  the  pre^^ 
vailing  opinion,  that  dairies  in  sum* 
mer  are  more  profitable  than  in 
winter.  I  confidently  hope  to  esti^ 
blish  a  contrary  fact.  The  experi- 
ment I  am  about  to  submit  to  the 
society,  is  to  prove,  that  by  adopting 
a  difierentmethod  of  feeding  milch 
cows  in  winter,  to  what  is  in  geoend 
practised,  a  very  ample  profit  is  to 
be  made,  equal,  if  not  superior,  ta 
that  made  in  any  other  season. 

''  I  believe  the  principle  will  hcU 
good  equally  in  all  situations  :  my 
experience  is  ooofined  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  a  large  Aid  populona 
town. 

*'The  price  of  milk  is  ooe-fifUi 
higher  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
By  wine  measure  the  price  is  Sfcd* 
per  quart  new  milk.  Id.  skimmed. 
My  local  situation  afibfded  me 
T  ample 


it 
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ample  means  of  knowing  how  great* 
ly  the  lower  orders  suffered  from 
being  unable  to  procure  a  supply  of 
milk ',  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  of 
the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
tliat  the  labouring  poor  lose  a  num- 
ber of  their  children  from  tlie  want 
of  a  food  so  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  tbe!r  .^ippart« 

"  Stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
maktxig  my  farming  pursuits  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  public^ 
and  of  those  by  whose  means  my 
ferm  has  been  noade  productive,  I 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
feedio^  mikh  cows  after  a  method 
very  diiSTerent  to  what  was  in  general 
|)ractice.  I  hoped  to  be  enabled 
thereby  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  and  palatable  milk,  with  a 
prdspect  of  its  a&rding  a  fair  return 
^profit,  so  as  to  induce  others  to 
follow  my  example. 

''  The  suf^ly  of  milk,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  in  all  the 
places  ill  which  I  have  any  local 
knowledge,  is  scanty  and  precarious, 
Bpd  Mhsi  a  niatler  of  favour  than 
<^opea  traffic. 

"  Consotiant  with  the  views  I  en- 
lertained  of  feeding  milch  cows,  I 
snade  a  provision  of  cabbages,  cooo^ 
mon  and  Swedish  turnips,  kholrabi, 
dhd  cole  seed.  I  made  use  also  of 
chaff,  boiled,  and  mixed  with  re- 
faae  grain  and  oil  cake.  I  used 
itraw  instead  of  hay  for  their  fodder 
St  night. 

''  The  greatest  difficulty  which  I 
baVe  bad  to  contend  with,  has  been 
to  prevent  any  decayed  leaves  be- 
ing given.  The  ball  only  of  the 
turnip  wds  used.  When  these  pre- 
cautions were  attended  to^  the 
miik  and  butter  have  been  excel- 
lent. 

"  Having  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  man^ementof  a  dairy, 
.my first  experiment  was  wt  con- 


ducted with  that  frugality  leqmatt 
to  produce  much  profit. 

"  I  sold  the  first  season,  betvrni 
October  1804,  and  the  1 0th  of  Mar 
1805,  upward.s  of  2OJO0O  qoarUof 
new  milk.  Though  my  return  was 
not  great,  I  felt  a  thorough  coDvi^ 
tion  that  it  proceeded  from  erranlo 
the  conduct  of  the  undcrtaktBg; 
and  that,  under  mote  judicioas  ii»* 
n^ement,  it  would  not  fiiil  of  ask- 
ing an  ample  return,  which  the  nib- 
sequent  experiment  will  prove.  1& 
the  mean  time,  I  had  the  satisfactioi^ 
of  knowing  that  It  had  contnboted 
essentially  to  the  comfert  of  sun- 
bers. 

'*  In  October  1805,  my  daiiy  «- 
ooounenced  with  a  stock  of  30  mildi 
cows  ',  a  large  proportico  of  these 
were  heifers  j  and  in  geoeral  tk 
stock  was  not  well  selected  for  ^- 
ing  milk }  for  they  weie  porchssed 
wkh  a  view  of  their  bdng  apin  loU 
as  soon  as  the  green  oop  sbnld 
be  exhausted.  It  the  plan  be  ((xd 
to  answer  under  such  waAwanik 
circumstances,  what  may  not  cnoit 
experienced  fiurmers  expect  ? 

''By  the  end  of  this  praesl 
month,  I  shall  have  sold  upm^of 
40,000  quarts  of  milk. 

"  The  quali^  of  food,  and  ^ 
oost,  are  as  follow.  The  prodnoe  of 
milk  fipom  e9cfa  cow  u^  2O0(h7|f 
the  period  of  the  ei^^ment,  is  <»' 
culated  at  no  more  than  6  J^ 
quarts  in  the  24  hours :  this  if  to 
allow  for  the  risk  and  hdm  ^ 
milk  of  some  of  the  heito*  ^ 
good  stock,  I  have  no  doubt,  w» 
exceed  8  quarts  in  the  two  n»v^ 
which  would  add  lOOL  to  w 
profit. 

Daihf  cost  qffeeHf^  om  «W  «• 

"  Two  stone  of  green  fiiod  (•off** 
ingdOtousof  green  cn»  eo  sBt^ 
at  i<L  per  atone  would  pqr  ^-^ 
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acre)  at  \A  per  stone  of  I,   s,    d, 

14/6.  -  -  O   O   OJ- 

Two  stone  of  chaff  boiled, 

at  l<f.  per  stone        •        0   0    2 
Two  Iks,  of  oil  cake,  at  id. 

per  lb,  costing  from  8/. 

to  9/.  per  ton  - .       0   0    2 

ICight /6«.  of  straw  at  2d. 

per  stone         -  -001 


€f 


O    O    5\ 

The.chaff,  beyond  the  expence 
of  boiling,  may  be  considered  as  en- 
tirely profit  to  the  farmer  ^  2d.  per 
stone  iot  straw,  likewise  leaves  a 
great  profit.  Turnips  also  pay  the 
tanner  Very  well  at  ^d.  per  stone. 

**  £xpence  of  feeding  one  milch 
cow  for  200  days,  the  period  upon 
which  the  experiment  is  made : 

200  days  keepof  one  milch 

cow,  at  the  rate  of  5^» 

per  day  -  -  4  11  8 
Attendance  •  2    O    O 

Sapposedlosa  on  re-tal#     200 

8  11    8 

Keium  made  of  one  milch  cow  in  200 
days  nuUting. 

C  qoarttpcfr  day, at  2d.  per 
quart,  for  200  days  10    O    O 

Calf        -        -         -        2    0    0 

Profit  on  20  carts  of  ma- 
nure, at  u,  M.  each         I  10    O 


13  10  .0 


Clear  gain  apon  each  milch 
cow        -  •  4  18    4 


**  This  gives  a  {frofit  upon  the  whole 
stock  of  I47i.  10».  The  profit  of 
another  month  may  be  added  bes 
fore  a  scropiy  ef  milk  can  be  had 
fmai  grJso^  which  will  make  the 
batanoeef  profit  1^1.  I8s.4d.  This 
profit,  UuMigh  B6t  as  hrge  as  it  oeght 
to  have  been,  bad  the  stock  been  fii- 


vt>urable  for  the  experiment,  far  ex- 
ceeds what  could  be  made  of  tb6 
same  quan^jty  of  food  by  fattening 
cattle.  Were  the  two  quarts  to  b4 
added,  which  on  a  moderate  compu- 
tation might  be  expected,  the  piiii 
would  then  be  267(.  l6s.  Ad,  Th« 
trifling  quantity  of  land  from  which 
the  cattle  were  supported,  is  a  motf 
important  consideration.  One  half 
of  their  food  is  applicable  to  no  other- 
purpose,  and  is  equally  employed  io 
carrying  on  the  system  of  a  coni 
farm.  1  have  fbund  oil  cake  of  thd 
utmost  advantage  to  my  dairy,  pro- 
moting milk,  and  contributia^ 
greatly  to  keep  the  milch  cows  in 
condition.  The  best  method  ot 
uf>ing  it,  is  to  grind  it  to  a  powder« 
and  to  mix  it  in  layers  and  boil  K 
with  the  chaff:  half  thequandty  \ti 
this  way  answers  better  thati  sS 
much  more  given  in  the  cake,  be- 
sides the  saving  of  2d.  a  day  on  eacU 
beast.  This  I  was  not  aware  of  onif 
my  first  trial.  The  oil  cake  add^ 
considerably  to  the  quantity  and 
richness  of  the  milk  without  affisct*' 
ing  \ii  flavour.  The  refuse  com  wai 
likewise  ground  and  boiled:  it  Si 
charged  also  at  Id.  per  pound.  J 
make  use  of  inferior  Wley  to  firreat 
advantage.  A  change  <k  tbdd  if 
niuch  to  the  advantage  of  the  dairy. 
Potatoes  steamed  would  answer  ad* 
mitably ;  but  near  towntf  iSbeif  dr4 
too  expensive. 

''  By  repeated  trials  it  was  found 
that  seveh  quarts  of  striplings,  win^ 
measi^re,  gave  a  poucod  of  butter, 
while  eight  quarts  of  a  mixture  of 
the  whole  milk  was  requited  Vb  pro- 
duce ihe  same  w<*/ight.  CoAtra^ 
this  with  milk  produced  from  th^ 
feeding  ofgrafins,  20  quarts  of  whkfh 
win  scarcely  afford  a  pound  df 
butter. 

"  The  AgriCDhural   Report  rf 

Lancashire,  treatmg  ocf  the  ttnVk  hk 

the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  aodl 

7  2  Manchester^ 
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Manchester,  states  18  quarts  with  a 
band  chum,  and  ]4  or  15  with  a 
horse  chum.  In  a  paper  published 
by  the  Bath  Society,  1 2  quarts  are 
aaid  to  give  a  pound  of  butter :  but 
whether  ale  or  wine  measure  is  not 
qieciiied.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
feeds  his  milch  cows*  principally  on 
bay,  finds  l6  wine  quarts  will  not 
yield  more  than  17  ounces  of  butter, 
and  this  upon  re|ieated  trials. 
,  **  The  milch  cows  treated  accord- 
ing to  my  new  plan,  have  been  in 
QKcellent  order  both  seasons,  and 
are  allowed  to  be  superior  to  any  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  C^e  seed  I  have  found  to  be  . 
the  most  profitable  of  all  green 
crops  for  milk ;  and  it  possesses  the 
further  advantage  of  standing  till 
qther  green  food  is  ready  to  supply  iu 
place. 

**  To  ascertain  the  benefit  and 
utility  of  a  supply  of  milk,  both  to 
^e  consumer  and  the  public  will  be 
best  done  by  comparison^ 

''To  prove  this,  let  us  contrast 
the  price  of  milk  with  other  arti- 
cles of  prime  necessity,  and  consider 
kow;  fiar  it  affords  a  greater  produce 
trom  a  less  consumption  of  food. 
;  **  I  cannot  hexe  omit  observing,, 
at  a.moment  when  Great  Britaia  can 
hope  for  no  fiirther  supply  of  grain 
from  the  continent,  and  most  look 
for  and  depend^ on  her  own  re« 
sources  for  feeding  her  population, 
every  mean  by  which  the  quantity 
of  victuals  can  be  augmented,  is  an 
object  of  great  public  concern, 

"  Each  milch  cow,    yielding  6 

Suarts  of  milk  per  day,  furnishes,  in 
beperiodof  200  days,a,400  pounds 
of  milk,  or  17  ^  stone  of  14  pounds^ 
equal  to  twice  her  weight,  tuppoa- 
Ipa  her  in  a  state  fit  for  killing,  with 
a  mird  less  food,  and  at  one  half 
less  expence*  The  milk  costs  M. 
wbibt  me  ^ame  weight  of  butchera* 


meat  at  €d.  per  lb.  would  amount  te 
501.  Taking  ihe  scale  of  comparison 
with  bread,  we  shall  find  a  Win* 
Chester  bushel  of  wheat  of  tbeosual 
weight  of  4  stone  and  4|ifr.  when 
roanufiictured  into  flour  of  three 
sorts,  yields : 
Of  first  flour  -  26t«  gib. 
Of  second  -07 

Of  third        .-07 


Lost  by  bran,  &c.    O        gjlb. 

"The  present  cost  itf  10s.  3d. 
2,400^.  of  the  three  sorts  of  floor 
will  cost  2.3Z.  35.  gd.  To  make  it 
into  bread,  allow  Is.  per  bu^ei, 
which  makes  the  cost  ot  bread  2^ 
lOf.  gd,  or  something  more  than 
2\dL  per  lb*  exceeding  twice  the 
price  of  the  same  weight  of  mitk. 
To  fiirnish  2,40Q^.  of  bread,  re- 
quire%.47  bushels,or  the  averse  ps»> 
dnce  of  two  acres  of  wheat. 

"  Three  acres  of  green  fix^  a^ 
plied  30  milch  cows  with  2  stoi» 
each  of  ..green  food  for  200  d^ 
Two  stone  of  hay  each  Ux  the  same 
period  would  have  required  75  aoei 
of  hay.  Chaff  can. scarcely  becoc- 
aidexed  as  of  any  value  beyond  the 
manare  it  would  make,  which  shews 
the  profit  of  keeping  milch  cows  ia 
all  com  farms. 

**  Certificates  of  the  qoaDtlties  «f 
milk  sold  and  monay  received  ac- 
ocnapfmy  this. 

"If  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  diiofc 
the  experiment  worthy  of  their  oe- 
tice  and  approbation,  I  shall  be  high- 
ly flattered.  At  all  events,  I  tnat 
they  will  aooept  it  as  a  small  tribme 
of  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  mny 
favours  oontered  upon  thnr 
ObecBent  and  very  zombie  wccnafU 

J.  C.  CoawEK. 
Wwkmgtm^hpU^  Afril  18»  I8O6* 

To  Dr.  C.  Ti^lor,  Sec. 

Ov 
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On  thb  Cultivation  of  thb  Sea  Kale. 

<From  a  Communication  of  Mr.  J.  Mahbb,  in  the  Tlransactions  of  the 

London  Hordcultural  Society.) 
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F  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  it  to  be  esteemed 
an  important  benefactor  to  his  coun- 
try ;  he  who  teaches  us  how  to  im- 
prove a  palatable  and  nutritious  ve- 
getable,  hitherto  often  neglected, 
upon  the  iiarren  cliffs  of  our  sea-girt 
isle,  has  surely  no  small  t:laims  to 
our  gratitode  ;  as  such,  I  must  ever 
regard  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Curtis, 
from  whose  pamphlet  uppn  tlie 
Crambe  Maritima,  or  Sea  Kale,  I 
iirst  learnt  how  to  grow  this  early 
esculent;  but  as  his  useful  direo- 
tioos  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
ratively few  of  my  brother  gar* 
deners,  and  as  the  young  shoots  buive 
been  obtained  at  Edmonton  of  a  size 
and  delicacy  greatly  superior  to 
what  generally  appears  at  the  table^ 
I  venture  to  ofier  a  particular  ac* 
count  of  the  method  of  cultivating 
it  thereto  die  Horticultural  Society. 
**  The  particular  places  on  record 
where  this  plant  grows  wild,  are 
below  Maiyport ;  also  between  Ra« 
venglaas  and  fiootle,  in  Cumber- 
land }  at  Roosebeck,  in  Low  Fur- 
ness,  Lancashire ;  near  Conway^ 
plentifully,  but  in  the  most  inacces- 
sible rocks:  promontory  of  Llyn, 
and  near  Cruccaeth,  in  Caemar- 
I'onshire;  between  Rbuddgaer  and 
Llandwyn,  in  the  \ii\e  of  Anglesea; 
about  Portlnon,  in  Glamorganshire; 
near  Megavissey,  in  Cornwall; 
^larlj  clifls,  near  Teignmouth,  and 
SidmoQth,  in  Devonshire  ;  on  Che- 
tl  Bank,  chalk  cliffs  at  Weymouth, 
L.ulworth  Cove,  and  about  Poole,  in 
Joraetahtre ;  at  Western  Court,  in 


Hampshire;  near  Worthing  and 
Shoreham  cliffs  at  Beacby  Head, 
and  near  Hastings,  in  Sussex ;  be- 
tween Folkstone  and  Dover,  and  St. 
Margaret's  and  Langdon  Bays,  be* 
tween  Whitestable  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  at  Lidde,  in  Kent ;  near 
Harwich,  in  £ssex ;  on  the  north 
coast  of  Norfolk,  abundantly ;  near 
Fast -castle,  Berwickshire.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Smith;  sandy  shores  are 
its  natural  soil,  but  by  what  I  can 
learn  fhun  others,  as  well  as  my 
own  penonai  observation,  it  prefers 
loamy  clifis,  mixed  with  gravel.  I 
found  it  near  Dover,  also  in  Sussex^ 
in  stiff  loam :  to  the  extensive  beach 
of  pure  sand,  both  at>ove  and  below 
Scarboroogb,  in  Yorkshire,  it  is,  I 
bdieve,  quite  a  stranger. 

''The  whole  plant  is  smoodi,of 
a  beautiful  daucous  hue,  covered 
with  a  very  fine  meal ;  occasionally, 
however,  it  varies  like  the  wali- 
fiower-l^ved  ten  weeks  stock,  with 
quite  green  leaves.  Root  dark  Inown, 
perennial,  running  deep  into  the 
ground,  divided  into  numerous 
wide  spreading  branches,  but  not 
creeping.  Radical  leaves  very  large ; 
and  spreading  wide  upon  the  ground, 
waved,  more*or  less  sinuated,  and 
indented,  containing  a  bud,  or  ru- 
diment of  the  next  year's  stem'  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lea&talk,  dying 
away  in  the  autumn.  Stems  seve- 
ral, from  one  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  high>  erect,  branching  alter- 
nately, and  terminating  in  large 
panicles  of  spiked  flowers,  which 
smell  somewhat  like  honey.  Pe- 
duncles, as  the  fruit  swells,  consi- 
derably 
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derably  elongated.  Calyx  often 
tinged  with  purple,  its  leaflets  near- 
ly equal  Petals  cream  coloured, 
with  purple  claws,  Uiger  than  in 
many  genera  of  this  natural  order. 
Filaments  purple.  Anthers  pale 
yellow.  Glands  of  the  receptacle 
between  the  longer  filaments  yel- 
lowish green.  Stigma  pale  ydlow. 
Pouch,  as  the  accunte  Mr.  Wood- 
ward describes  it  in  Withering's 
Works,  at  first  egg-shwed,  after- 
wards nearly  globular,  TCshy,  Ail- 
ing off  when  ripe,  about  August, 
with  the  seed  in  it,  which  is  large, 
gnd  of  a  pale  brown  colcar. 

"The  Crambe  Maritlma  was 
known,  and  sent  firom  this  kingdom 
to  the  ooDtinent  more  than  two  hon- 
died  years  ago«  by  TObel,  and  Tnr* 
tier}  but onr iromorul countryman, 
Philip  Miller,  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  who  wrote  upon  it 
ptofessionaUy,  as  an  esculent,  telling 
ns,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Gar- 
doier's  Dictionary,  published  in 
1731,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex 
gather  the  wild  plant  to  eat  in  spring, 
soon  after  the  heads  are  thrust  out 
0f  the  ground,  otherwise  it  will  be 
lough  and  rank.  Professor  Martyn, 
iifBst,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  same 
work,  has  printed  some  valuable  ad- 
ditional instructions,  how  to  culti- 
vate this  plant,  from  the  MS.  of  the 
Ber.  Mr.  Laurent.  Lastly,  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Curtis  has  done  more 
to  recommend  it,  and  difiuse  the 
knowledge  of  it,  in  the  dissertation 
above  quoted,  than  ahy  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

**  To  grow  this  vegetable  in  the 
highest  perftcticin  prepare  the  ground 
in  December  or  January,  by  trench- 
ing it  two  feet  and  a  half  deep  >  if 
not  that  depth  naturally,  apd  light, 
it  mtist  be  made  so  artificially,  by 
ndding  a  du^  proportion  of  fine 
white  sand,  and  very  rotten  veget- 
able mould.    If  your  ground  is  wet 


in  winter,  it  must  be  effi^tuaUy 
drained,  so  that  no  water  may  stand 
within  a  foot  at  least  of  the  bottom : 
for  the  strength  of  your  plants  de- 
pends on  the  dryness  of  the  bottom, 
and  rtchneas  of  your  tad.  Then  di- 
vide the  ground  into  beds,  four  iect 
wide,  with  alleys  of  eighteen 
inches,  after  which,  it  the  distance 
of  every  two  feet  each  way,  sow  fiie 
or  six  seeds  two  inches  deqp,  in  a 
circle  of  about  four  inches  diameter ; 
this  operation  most  be  performed 
with  strict  care  and  regaJarity,  ai 
the  plants  are  afterwards  to  l^  co> 
vered  with  the  blanching  poL«,  ad 
both  the  health  and  beauty  of  tk» 
crop  depends  upon  their  standing  ai 
equal  distances.  In  the  months  ot 
May  and  June,  if  the  seeds  are 
sound,  the  young  plants  will  appear. 
When  they  have  made  tierce  or  fetir 
leaves,  Uke  away  all  bat  thireeof  tbr 
best  plants  fi^om  each  circle,  pisDt- 
ing  out  those  you  pull  up  (whkh  bf 
«  carefid  hand  may  he  drawn  miiii 
all  their  tap  root)  m  a  spare  bed  fcr 
extralbrcing,  or  to  repair  accidoict. 
The  turnip  fly  ai)d  wire  worm  are 
great  enemies  to  the  whole  class  ot 
tetradynamia  plants.  I  know  ca 
remedy  for  the  latter,  but  ptcfcii^ 
them  out  of  the  ground  by  the  hand ; 
the  fi:)rmer  may  be  pievented  fiom 
doii^  much  damage,  by  a  circle  of 
quick  lime  stretit''ed  round  theyooi^ 
plants.  If  the  months  of  June  aad 
July  prove  dry,  vrater  the  whole  bedi 
plentifully.  In  the  foUowing  No- 
vember, as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  de- 
cayed, clear  them  away,  and  coiir 
the  beds  an  inch  thick  with  fie»!i 
light  earth  and  sand,  that  has  bid  is 
aheap  and  bete  turned  over  at  le»t 
three  times  the  preceding  summer : 
this,  and  indeed  all  osmposts«  £|icok! 
be  kept  scrupulouslyfree  from  weeds 
many  of  vtrhich  nouridi  insect^,  ad 
the  compost  IS  too  often  filled  viti) 
their  eggs  and  gndia.    Upon  tLi* 


On  the  CuUkatUm  of  the  Sea  fUk.  [2gsi 

dressing  of  sandy  loam,  throw  about  with  a  larger  portion  of  loose  gravely 

six  inches  in  depth  of  light  stable  and  mats ;  but  the  time  and  trouble 

litter,  whicli  finishes  every  thing  to  of  taking  away  the  gravel  from  about 

be  done  the  first  year.  the  plants  to  cut  the  crt)p,  and  re- 

''Inthe  spring  (^the  second  year,  placing  it,  is  so  great,  that  ihe^e  is 

when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  no  real  economy  in  it.    In  this  way 

push,  rake  off  the  stable  litter,  dig-  Sea  Kale  has  been  cu,t  in  Mr.  fieale*s 

g^ng  a  little  of  the  most  rotten  into  garden,  which  measured  ten,  eleven, 

the  alleys,  and  add  anojther  inch  in  and  even  Iwelve  inches  in  circ^m- 

depth  of  fresh  loam  and  !iand.     Ab-  ference  j  and  upon  an  average,  each 

ctain  from  cutting  this  year,  though  blanching  pot  afibrds  a  dish  twice 

some  of  the  plants  will  probably  rise  in  a  season. 

very  strong,  treating  the  beds  the  "No  vegetable  can  be  so  easily 
succeeding  winter  exactly  as  be-  forced  as  this,  or  with  so  little  ex- 
fore,  pense  and  trouble  ^  for  the  dung  is 

'"  The  third  season,  a  little  before  in  the  finest  possible  order  for  spring 

the  plants  begin  to  stir,  rake  off  the  hgt-beda,  after  th^  Sea  KLale  is  ga- 

winter  covering,  laying  on  now  an  thered.     The  only  thing  necessary, 

inch  in  depth  of  pure  dry  sand,  or  is  to  be  very  particular  in  guiding 

fine  gravel.    Then  cover  each  par-  against  too  much  heatj  keeping  the 

eel  with  one  of  the  blanching  pots,  temperature    under  tl^e    blanchii^ 

pressing    it   very    firmly    into  the  pots  as  near  to  iifty-fiye  degrees  of 

ground,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  Fahrenheit's  th^rn^meter  as  m^y 

and  air ;  for  the  colour  and  flavour  be,  but  neyer  higher  than  sixty.  Foe 

of  the  sea  kale  is  greatly  injured  by  this  purpose,  in  November  and  Oe» 

being  exposed  to  either.    If  tlie  beds  cember,  according  as  you  want  your 

are  twenty-six  feet  long,  and  four  sea  kale,  prepai;e  ^  ^ufljcjent  quf^L• 

wide,  they  will   hold  twenty-four  tity  of  fresh  stable  dung,  to  co\'er 

blanching    pots,  with  three  plants  botli  the  beds  and  alleys,  from  two 

under    each,    making  seventy- two  to  tliree  feet  high  j  for  in  ,the  qua;^* 

plants  in  a  bed.     Examine,  them  tity  to  be  laid  on,  a  g;:eat  deal  must 

from  time  to  time,  cutting  the  young  always  be  left  to  the  good  sen^  .of 

steua3«    when   about  Uiree    inches  the  gardener,  and  the  mildness  or 

above  ground,  carefully,   so  as  not  severity  of  thh  Sk.«ason.     1 1  should  bf 

to  injure  any  of  the  remaining  buds  close Iv  pressed  down  between  the 

below,  some  of  which  will  immedi-  blanching  pots,  placii^g  heat-stick/B 

ately  begin  to  swell  >  in  this  method  at  proper  hitervals,  which  by  being  . 

a  succession  of  gathepngs  may  be  examined  occasionally  will  indicate 

continued  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  tlie  heat  below.     After  the  dung  ha$ 

after  which  period  the  plants  should  remained  four  or  five  days,  exan^in^ 

be  uncovered,  and  their  leaves  suf-*  the  pots.  Worms  often  spring  abcn'^ 

fered  to  grow,   that  they  may  ac-  the  sui-face,  and  spoil  Uie  delicacy  of 

<]uire  and  return  nutriment  to  the  the  young  shoots  :  the  best  remedy 

root  for  the  next  year's  buds.     The  against  which  is  to  cover  with  dry 

flowers,  when  seeds  are  not  wanted,  sea-coal  ashes,  sifted  neither  very 

ought  to  be  nipped  off  with  the  fin-  small  nor  very  large  ;  salt  also  ef^ 

ger  and  thumb,  as  long  as  they  ap-  fectually  destroys  them,  and  will  not 

pear.  If  a  gentleman  does  not  choose  injure  the  sea  kale.    The  crop  will 

to  be  at  the  expence  of  the  blancli-  be  risady  to  gather  in  three  weeks  or 

ing  pots,  the  beds  must  be  covered  a  month   from  first  applying  xhp 

heat 
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hfiat,  but  go  much  miscbtef  ensues 
when  this  is  violent^  tbat  I  would 
advise  every  one  to  begin  tinie 
enough,  and  forc^  slowly,  rather 
than  quickly.   It  is  also  necessary  to 


cut  the  leaves  off  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  they  decay,  from 
such  plants  as  you  intend  to  loroe 
very  early/' 


On  tkb  Superior  Advantages  of  Wooden  Matches  for 

Artillery. 

£^Froin  a  CommunicatipB  of  Mr.  C  L.  Cadet^  inserted  in  the  Annales 

de  Chimif.] 


F 


OR  several  centuries  rope 
match  only  was  used  for 
firing  great  guns,  mortars,  howitz- 
ers, and  other  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  match,  u  is  well  known,  is  a 
rope  of  supple  hemp,  of  a  middling 
ttze,  boiled  for  two  hours  in  i  bath 
of  ^tpetre,  ashes,  qnicklime,  and 
borse-dung.  Tliis  rope,  when 
dried,  burns  slowlv  to  the  end,  in 
the  manner  of  toucnwood,  and  com- 
municates its  £re  like  red-hot  coal. 
For  use'  it  is  twisted  round  a  staff 
called  a  port-match,  an^  left  to  pro- 
ject near  five  inches  bey<ond  its  end^ 
this  length  burning  an  hour. 

"  This  match  has  several  incon- 
veniences. It  requires  constant  at- 
tendance, since  it  must  be  unrolled 
irom  the  staff  every  hour,  ofr  oftener  > 
z  tolerably  heavy  rain  puts  it  out } 
it  gives  the  artilleryman  no  light  by 
night ;  ajid  the  end  beyond  the  staff 
is  not  always  steady,  so  that  the 
gunner  is  slow  in  firing  his  pieces. 
On  these  accounts'  its  use  is  now 
confined  to  garrisons,  except  for 
carrying  fire  iti  the  field,  where  for 
other  purposes  port-fires  are  em- 
ployed. 

**  These  port-fires  are  paper  tubes, 
filled  with-  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
^tpetre,  and  a  very  little '  neat-" 
powder.  This  '  composition,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  saltpetre, 
burns  and  meTts  with  great  aJctiVity, 


giving  a  vivid  and  bright  flame, 
>^htch  quickly  sets  fire  to  the  prim- 
ing. In  this  respect  thc^  are  En- 
preferable  to  match,  since  they 
give  light  to  the  gunner,  their  fire 
it  more  vivid,  and  they  are  m«e 
easily  guided  ;  but  these  advanta^ 
ire  counterbahmced  by  daogers  and 
defects.  The  saltpetre  in  these 
port-fires  is  never  entirely  borat. 
out  part  runs  out  of  the  tube. 
When  the  materials  are  not  well 
powdered,  they  are  subject  to  split, 
or  throw  out  pieces  of  boming  salt- 
petre to  the  distance  of  three  or  foot 
feet,  which  may  occasion  seriocs 
accidents,  partictdariy  oo  boafd 
ships.  I  mysdf  had  my  hair  set  on 
fire,  and  a  hole  burnt  through  both 
my  coats,  by  a  spark  of  this  kind. 
In  ships  they  are  obliged  to  be  kq^t 
in  the  middle  of  a  tub  of  water  en 
this  account 

"  These  were  the  only  mens 
employed  to  fire  pieces  of  artillery, 
when  one  of  my  correspondents  at 
*  Madrid  acquainted  mc,  that  Mesn. 
Borda  and  Proust  had  proposed  to 
the  Spanish  government,  to  subiti- 
lute  instead  of  the  cotton  match, 
wooden  rods  imprd^ated  with  ni- 
trate of  copper.  He  added,  that 
these  rods  burnt  like  touchwood. 
forming  a  pointed  red  coal;  aod 
that  the  trials  with  them  succeeded 
p^ect;ly,  though  they  liad  not  bees 

adopted. 
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adopted.  I  informed  his  excellency^ 
the  minister  at  wax,  of  this  new 
method ;  and  he  requested  me  to 
make  the  necessary  experiments  for 
ascertaining  its  utility^  directing  Mr. 
Lespagnol,  a  captain  in  the  artillery, 
to  assist  me  in  the  inquiry. 

"  My  first  idea  was,  that  srll  kinds 
of  wood  conld  not  be  equally  fit  for 
the  purpose;  and  that  the  difference 
in  their  porosity  would  occasion  a 
difierence  in  their  combustibility. 
Before  I  tried  the  metallic  nitrats,  I 
took  common  saltpetre,  and  boiled 
several  kinds  of  wood  in  a  strong 
solution  of  it,  which  they  imbibed 
in  different  proportions.    This  at- 
tempt did  not  succeed:   the  only 
wood  that  burnt  quickly  was  the 
common  cane,    used  for  dustin? 
clothes,  or  rotang ;  but  its  coal  had 
no  substance,  the  least  blow  break- 
ing it  off,  and  extinguishing  it.     I 
then  got  a  joiner  to  make  me  some 
square  rods,  half  a  yard  long,  of  oak, 
elm,  ash,  elder,  birch,  poplar^  lime, 
and  fir.    I  took  two  parcels  of  these, 
and  boiled  one  in  a  solution  of  nitrat 
of  copper,  the  other  in  a  solution  of 
nitrat  of  lead.    In  each,  the  oak, 
elm,  ash,  and  elder,  were  not  satu« 
rated,  and  burnt  in  the  usual  man- 
ner :  the  others  afibrded  me  very 
good  matches.    But  before  I  enter 
at  large  on  their  properties,  I  shall 
observe,  that  I  conceive  the  nitrate 
of  copper  should  be  rejected,   be- 
cause it  is  too  dear,  it  quickly  cor- 
rodes the  boilers,  and  its  vapour  is 
noxious.      Accordingly  I  confined 
myself  to  the  nitrate  of  lead;  and  I 
found,  after  several  triak,  that  it  an- 
swered the  purpose  completely. 

"  The  wood  that  did  best  was 
that  of  the  lime,  birch,  or  poplar. 
To  /compare  their  properties,  I 
weighfsd  some  rods  both  before  and 
a  her  boiling;  I  ascertained  how 
/xiiich  their  wdgbt  was  increased, 
and  how  long  they  continued  burii- 


ing ;  and  I  calculated  how  much  of 
each  a  pound  of  nitrat  of  lead 
would  saturate.  The  following 
table  gives  the  proportions. 


Name  of 
the  wood. 


Birch 

Poplar 

Lime 


Weight  oflWetglit  iGaiDcd  ia 


a  yard  be- 
fore the  ex- 
periment. 
Grains. 

888 

516 

888 


after.  1   weight. 


Grains. 
1416 
936 
1728 


Graim. 
528 
420 
840 


Name  of  thelLengthsaturated 


wood. 

Birch 

Poplar 

Lime 


bv  a  pound  of 
nitrat  of  lead 
Yards.Ft.  Inches. 

17     1 
21     2     8 
10     2     9 


Time  each 

continued 

burning. 

Hours. 

3 

2 

3 


*'  From  this  comparative  trial  it 
follows,  that  the  lime  tree  affbrda 
the  best  wood  for  matches  for  artil« 
lery  ;  and  with  it  I  made  the  expe- 
riments desired  by  the  minister,  ia 
presence  of  Mr.  Lespagnol. 

*'  There  are  circumstances  in 
which  the  service  of  the  artillery 
requires  light.  Rods  impregnated 
merely  with  nitrat  of  lead,  pro- 
duce a  coal  sufficient  to  discharge  a 
cannon,  but  no  light  is  afforded  by 
them.  I  conceived,  that,  if  they 
were  impregnated  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, they  might  yield  £ame, 
without  detriment  to  the  action  c^ 
the  nitrate*,  and  my  hopes  were 
realised,  for  rods  thus  prepared  iur- 
nished  both  light  and  fire  at  plea- 
sure. In  this  addition  I  found  two 
other  advantages :  one,  that  of  ren- 
dering the  wooden  match  impervi- 
ous to  water;  the  other,  that  of 
facilitating  the  reduction  of  the  lead, 
part  of  which  I  W'ds  apprehensive 
might  be  carried  off  in  vapour,  and 
injure  the  health  of  those  who  re- 
spired it. 

"  The  theory  of  the  process  I 
adopted  is  simple  j  and  it  is  easv  to 

expUiii^ 
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•splainf  why  metallic  nUralB  sue-  wood  in  a  given  bolk ;  and  Aat  its 

oeed  better  than  nttrat  of  potash,  combustion  will  evohe  Jeaa  caloric, 

Howisver  dry  the  wood  may  be,  it  sioce  the  cabcic  emitted  is  in  the 

always  retains  a  little  of  its  water  of  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  cum- 

vegetation  or  of  compositionji  which  bined  with  the  combustible.      It 

is  an  obstacle  to  its  proper  conribus-  seems  to  me,  that  we  might  dass 

tion.    By  boiling  the  rods  in  a  so-  different  kinds  of  wood,  as  to  their 

lution  of  pitrate  olf  lead  or  of  copper,  combustibility,  by  tfaeir  absorption  of 

which  on  account  of  its  specific  gra-  salts ;  and  thus  find  wbich  would  be 

vity  requires  a  high  temperature;  most  advaatsgeoas  lo  bum  lof  do- 

this  fluid  dilates,  softens,  and  p^ne-  mestic  purposes,  whether  we  would 

trates  the  fiboas  pf  the  WQod,  and  have  a  rigid   combostioa,     or  a 

expels  their   water  of  vegetation,  stronger  and  more  continued  beat 

which  is  replaced  by  thai  of  crystal-  These  researches  will  form  the  sub- 

lization.    The  nitrat    then  comes  ject  of  a  particular  work,  which  1 

into  immediate  contact  with   the  purpose,  on  all  our  forest  trees. 

carbon  of  the  wood,  whence  the  ra-  '*  The  wooden  matches*  compsr- 

pidity  of  i(|i  combustion.  The  nitrate  ed  with  port*fires,  have  the  follow* 

of  potash  does  not  answer  so  well,  ing  advantages. 

because,  retaining  much  water  of  The  p(Ht-fire  lasts  but  tbrce  oc 

crystallization,  its  solution  does  not  four  minutes. 

acquire  so  high  a  temperature :  and,  A  match  a  yard  long  will  bum 

iupposing  it  able  to  penetrate  the  three  houn. 

wood  as  intimately,  it  carries  into  The  pott^fiie  is  liable  to  break  in 

it  too  much  water,  for  its  combus*  the  boxes. 

tion  to  be  progressive  and  continual.  The  match  is  strong,  and  easilj 

A  prooofof  this  reasoning  may  be  carried  about. 

found  in  the  composition  of  the  two  The  port-fire  throws  out  danger  > 

aalts :  nitrate  of  lead  contains  .75  of  ous  sparks. 

its  base^  that  of  potash  but. 4p.  The  match  confines  its  fire  ta 

'*  The  rapid  combustion  of  the  itself, 

wooden  match  is  owing  also  to  the.  The  port>fire  costs  from  three 

facility  with  which  the  saks  of  lead  pence  to  four  pence  halfpenny, 

are  reduced,  when  in  contact  with  The  match  costs  but  three  balf- 

bortiing  charcoal.   If  ahempen  rt>pe  pence  or  two  pence. 

be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  "  The  last   consideration  is  of 

leadf  and  afterward  dried,  it  may  be  great  importance,  since,  fromcaku- 

used  as  a  match.    It  burns  slowly  lations  made  in  the  war«4ifiBoe«  what 

like  touchwood,    and  has   a  very  would  cost  the  slate  in  the  one  case 

bright  coal.    The  oxyd  of  lead,  as  a  thousand  pounds,   in  the  other 

the  metal  is  reduced,  gives  out  its  would  not  come  to  more  than  seven- 

oxygen  to  the  carbon,  and  accele-  ty-five. 

^tes  the  combustion.  ''  As  it  was  necessary  to  asoer* 

'^  On  comparing  the  specific  gra-  tain,  whether  these  new  matches 

vity  of  wood  with  its  saturation  by  would  resist  the  raia,  I  had  seTcrsI 

aaks,  we  find,  that  the  lighter  the  burnt  during  long  and  heavy  rainf, 

^Kx>d,  tiio  more  saline  matter  it  and  th^were  not  ext'mguished  uli 

absorbs  into  its  pores,  or  the  inl^r-  they  wexc  totally  consumed;  their 

sticesof  its  fibres.    Henoe  itap-  combustion  being  a  little  letankd 

pears  to  me  we  m^y  infer,  that  it  /only, 

contains  less  carbon  than  a  heavier  As 
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^'  Aft  the  fabrication  of  these 
matches  requires  some  care  and  pre- 
caution^  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  a   minute  description  of  the 

ErocesSy  agreeably  to  the  request  of 
is  excellency  the  minister  at  war, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  artificers 
employed  in  our  arsenals. 

Method  of  prepuLiing  the  combustible 
wooden  Matches  for  jirtillery.'^^ 
Shape  of  the  Matches  and  Choice 
of  Wood. 

*'  The  matches  should  be  paralle- 
liptpedons^  half  a  yard  long,  and  half 
an  inch  square.  The  best  wood  for 
them  is  that  of  the  lime  tuee,  pr 
birch;  but  for  want  of  these»  po|^ar 
or  fir  may  be  msed.  Any  white  and 
soft  wood  might  be  ^ak«n,  if  SKSces^ 
sary;  but  those  abo?e  meotioned 
are  to  be  preferred. 

''  The  shape  might  be  supposed 
of  no  consequ?i»cie :  yet  experience 
proves,  that  ro^nd  matches  do  not 
furnish  so  good  a  fire  as  the  square. 
The  angles  of  the  latter  keep  the 
coal  in  the  centre  burning  vividly, 
and  the  match  always  terminates  in 
a  burning  cone  two  inches  long. 

Drying  the  Wood, 

''  Before  tlie  matches  are  saturated 
with  nitrat  of  lead,  the  wood  must 
be  perfectly  dry.  For  this  purpose 
the  wood  should  have  been  cut  and 
stored  at  least  a  twelvemonth ;  and 
the  matches,  after  they  are  shaped, 
be  ex[>osed  for  half  a  day  to  the  heat 
of  a  stove  at  30P  (by  what  thermo- 
meter is  not  mentioned;  probably 
gff,  or  perhaps  100^  Fh.)  For 
want  of  a  stove  they  may  be  pujt 
into'  a  baker's  oven,  when  tlie  bread 
is  drawn. 

Furnaces  and  Boilers. 
«*  The  £ibriquiQD  of  the  mateiiM 


requires  two  fiirodce?  «n4  two  boil- 
ers. The  shape  of  the  boilers  shgpld 
be  that  of  a  fish-kettle,  narrow,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Their 
size  should  be  proportional  to  tb^ 
quantity  to  be  made  at  a  time.  The 
fiirnaces  should  be  constructed  sq 
tliat  the  heat  may  act  unifbrnily  ojgi 
every  part  of  the  boxtorii  pf  the  opil- 
er.  The  first  boiler  must  be  of  cop- 
per, well  tinned,  and  provided  wit]^ 
a  plate  of  the  same  metal,  to  pre$^ 
down  the  matchjcs,  and  keep  thenA 
immersed  in  the  boiling  soli^.tipn. 
The  second  boiler  may  be  either  of 
copper  or  of  cast  iron,  placed  on  0 
sand  ba^h,  and  having  no  direct 
communication  with  the  ^re.  J^ 
should  have  a  lid  fitted  to  it  verv 
closely;  and  handles  to  lift  i^  up 
when  necessary. 

Preparation  of  th*  Nitrat  qf  I^qd, 

"  To  make  this  sajt,  nibric  acii 
or  aqua  fortis,  inu^t  be  s^tuj^tea 
with  red  oxyd  of  lead,  or  ^tli 
litharge:  but  as  it  is  necessaiy  that 
the  saU  9hPuhihEd  neiMtrai,  and  have 
no  excess  either  of  acid  or  of  base, 
some  precautions  in  this  operation 
are  necessary.  If  the  acid  be  too 
much  concentrated,  the  salt  will 
unite  in  a  mass,  crystaUiee  con- 
fusedly, and  contain  a  great  deal  of 
uncombined  oxyd.  li  loo  littif 
oxyd  be  oaed,  the  salt  will  be  aci- 
dulous, and  soon  destroy  the  boilers. 
To  obtain  the  mean  term,  500  parts 
of  litharge  should  be  put  into  a 
vessd  of  glass  or  earthen  ware,  and 
4>n  this  should  be  poured  4]  6  parts 
of  nitric  acid  at  40^,  (specific  gra> 
vity  we  believe  1 .360)  diluted  with 
128  parts  (^ water;  heat  the  mix^ 
ture  till  ^  oxyd  is  dissolved,  filter, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Tkaia 
proportions  oi:^ht  to  produce  GiQ 
parts  of  nitrat  of  lead« 

B^ik 
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Bath  rfmrat  of  Lead. 

**  The  nitrat  of  lead  is  very  Bda- 
ble  in  water,  and  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  liquid  should  be  em[5loy- 
ed^  that  the  bath,  fully  loaded,  may 
acquire  a  temperature  far  beyond 
that  of  bcMling  water^  and  thus  insi- 
nuate itself  easily  into  the  pores  of 
'the  dilated  wood.  Accordingly,  for 
every  pound  of  nitrat,  only  a  wine 
quart  of  water  should  be  put  into  the 
boiler,  or  thereabout :  but  as  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood  do  not  saturate 
themselves  equally  with  the  salt, 
their  proportions  must  be  studied. 
Elperiment  has  sboiwn,  that  to  ab- 
sorb a  pound  of  nitrat  of  lead,  re- 
quires near  eleven  yards  of  lime 
wood,  17t<>^  birch,  and  near  22  of 
poplar.  The  Kme  therefore,  when 
saturated,  is  the  moist  conibustible. 

".To  render  the  saturation  of  the 
wood  complete,  six  hoars  boiling  are 
necessary,  and  hot  water  must  bo 
sidded,  when  the  bath  sinks  so  low 
as  to  let  the  salt  fall  to  the  b6ltom. 

Second  drying  of  the  Matches. 

*'  When  the  matchea  are  taken  ' 


oat  of  the  boiler,  they  most  be  caN 
ried  to  the  stove,  and  made  tfao» 
roughly  dry,  before  diey  are  pot  into 
the  following  bath. 

Turpen^ne  Both. 

**  Into  the  second  boOer  is  to  be 
put  as  much  oil  of  tarpentine,  as 
will  cover  the  matches  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
heated  gently,  till  it  b^ns  to  boil. 
But  the  moment  it  grows  white  and 
risesy  the  boiler  must  be  coveml, 
aud  Goickly  lifted  off  the  sand  bath, 
lest  the  oil  should  take  fire.  This 
boiHng  ahoold  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  whidi  will  take  tixnt, 
half  an  boar:  the  bath  thai  istobe 
left  to  cod  I  the  matches  are  to  be 
taken  oat  and  wiped;  and  lastly, 
they  aie  to  be  dried  in  the  slov^ 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  nse. 

"  This  paper  was  approved  bf 
the  Institute,  at  ita  meetmg  on  tlie 
5th  of  May,  on  the  report  of  Meun 
Camot,  Deyeux*  and  Gnyton  <k 
Morveau.*' 


Mbtmod  of  Wsaving  Cloth  op  ▲  svrprisinolv  finb  Quautt. 

[From  a  Comunication  of  Mr.  W.  Nsven,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manu&ctttres.J 


f « fT^HE  inventor  acquaints  the 
JL  secretary,  that  he  has  disco- 
vered an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
weaving,  which  certainly  will  turn 
out  a  great  national  advant3ge. 

'<  By  this  improvement,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  goods,  can  be  made 
much  sooner  and  finer,  than  by  any 
inethod  yet  discovered.  Upon  this 
principle  he  has  made  a  small  piece 
of  plain  stlk  cloth,  from  hard  thrown 
l^k  in  the  gum,  that  contains  the 


amazing  quantity  of  65,536  meshes 
in  one  square  inch,  or  256  threads 
in  the  inch  of  the  side,  which  is 
double  the  number  in  any  doth  be* 
fore  made. 

*'  It  is  impossible  for  any  reed- 
maker  to  made  a  reed  half  so  fine 
as  to  weave  such  cloth  upon  the  pre- 
sent principles  of  weaving;  and 
even  if  that  could  be  dope,  no  wea- 
ver could  make  use  of  it :  bat  by 
this  method,  he  may  weave  as  fine 

doth 
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clotb  in  a  twelve  hundred  reed  as 
by  the  present  method  in  one  of 
twenty-four  hundred,  and  widi  ra-  ' 
ther  less  than  more  trouble. 

"  He  sent  specimens  of  both  silk 
and  cotton  cloth,  woven  upon  this 
principle,  and  material  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  this  plan,  in 
making  cambrics,  muslins,  ice. 

"  The  method,  as  it  was  explain- 
ed to  a  committee  of  the  society, 
consists  in  adding  more  thread  of  the 
waip  within  each  dent  or  split  of  the 
reed  than  in  the  common  way  ;  for 
instance,  that  where  in  the  common 
mode,  there  are  only  two  threads  in 
the  reed,  there  are  upon  this  plan 
three  or  four. 

"  The  weft  or  shoot  is  thrown  in 
the  conmum  way^  with  a  single 
thread. 

''  When  the  cloth  is  woven  and 
taken  out  of  the  loom,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  bei^g  barred  or  strip* 
ed;  the  cane  of  the  reed  occasioning 
that  part  of  the  cloth  struck  with  it 
to  look  thinner,  owing  to  the  threads 
of  the  warp  bein^  fiiither  apart. 

"  The  cloth  is  then  to  be  wet  m 
water,  and  in  that  state  to  be  re* 
peatedly  stretched  across  by  the 
hands  tMckwards  and  forwards  cor- 
ner ways ;  by  this  means  the  threads^ 


which  apparently  formed  the  stripe, 
or  close  part  of  the  cloth,  separate 
from  each  other,  and  become  diffiia« 
ed  at  equal  distances.  The  appear- 
ance ot  stripes  being  entirely  re- 
moved, the  cloth  becomes  of  unex- 
ampled fineness,  and  extremely  re- 
gular in  its  texture.  This  operation 
must,  in  cotton  &brics,  be  perform- 
ed before  the  doth  goes  to  the 
bleach-ground. 

'*  Silk  goods,  on  being  taken  out 
of  the  loom,  must  be  wet  and  well 
rubbed,  as  in  the  common  mode  of 
washing,  and  then  stretched  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  in  the  man- 
ner above  directed  fbr  cotton  goods* 

"  In  silk  goods,  t;be  warp  and 
weft  maybe  both  dike;  in  cotton 
goods  the  weft  may  be  softer,  but  of 
the  same  fineness. 

''  Mr.  Neven  utated,  that  fine 
linen  cambrics  may  be  made  much 
superior  to  any  hitherto  osade  in 
France;  and  that  though  there  are 
three  threads  within  each  dent,  or 
split  of  the  reed,  wjiilst  the  doth  is 
weaving,  yet  the  headles  or  yields 
lift  up  die  '*  threads  alternately 
throughout  the  whole  breadth  af 
the  doth,  and  that  there  are  about 
250  shoots  in  an  inch." 
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ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
By  Hbnrt  James  Ptb^  Esq.  Poet  Liurbat. 

WHEN  loud  and  drear  the  tempests  roar. 
When  high  the  billowy  mountains  rise» 

And  headlong  'gainst  thq  rocky  shore^ 

Driven  by  the  blast,  the  giddy  vessel  flies  ; 

tTnguided,  by  the  wild  waves  borne. 

Her  rudder  broke,  her  tackling  tome ; 

Say,  does  the  seaman's  daring  mind 

Shrink  from  the  angry  firown  of  fkte  } 

Doe  J  he,  to  abject  fear  resign*d, 

111*  impending  stroke  in  silence  wait  ? 

No— while  he  pours  the  fervent  pray'r 

To  Rim  whose  will  can  punish  or  can  sparej 

Cool  and  intrepid 'mid  the  sound 

Of  winds  and  waves  that  rage  around. 

The  powers  that  skill  and  strength  impart. 

The  nervous  arm,  th*  undaunted  heart, 
Coitecting^ — firm  h^  fronts  the  threat'nlng  storm. 
And  braves,  with  fearless  breast.  Ml  Deatlfs  terrific  6aixL 

So,  though  around  our  sea-encircled  reign. 
The  dreadful  tempest  seems  to  lower, 

Dismay'd  do  Britain's  hardy  train 
Await  in  doubt  the  threat'ning  hour  ? 

Lo  !  to  his  sons,  with  cheering  voice, 

Albion's  bold  Genius  calls  aloud } 

Around  him  valiant  myriads  crowd. 

Or  death  or  victory  their  choice : 

From  ev'ry  port,  astonish'd  Europe  sees 

Britannia's  white  sails  swelling  with  the  breeze  j 

Not  her  imperial  barks  alone 

Awe  the  proud  foe  on  ev'ry  side. 

Commerce  her  vessels  launches  on  the  tide. 

And  her  indignant  sons  awhile 

Seceding  from  their  wonted  toil. 

Turn  from  the  arts  of  peace  their  dre. 

Hurl  from  each  deck  the  bolts  of  war. 
To  swtep  the  injurious  boasters  £rom  the  main,  ' 
Who  dare  to  circumsciibe  Britannia's  oaTal  reign. 

And 


And  see,  with  emi&tive  ttsi. 

Our  hosts  congetymlr  ardcur  ibel  | 

The  ardent  spirit,  that  of  yorv 

Flam'd  high  on  Gallia's  vadqaish'd  shore  ^ 
Or  burn*d  by  Danube's  distant  flood. 
When  flowed  his  cnrrent  ting'd  with  Gallic  blopd ; 
Or  shone  on  Lincelfes'  later  fight  $ 
Or  fir*d  by  Acre's  tow'rs  the  Christian's  Knight ; 
Or  taught  on  Mdida's  fidds  the  Gaul  to  feel, 
Urg'd  by  the  Briton's  arm,  the  British  steel ; 
Xow  in  each  breast  with  heat  redouUed  glows. 
And  gleams  dsmay  and  death  on  Europe^i  ruthtess  foes. 

Not  to  Ambition's  spieciotts  charm. 

Not  to  th'  ensanguined  Despot's  hand. 
Is  conquest  bound — a  mightier  arm 

'fhan  Earth's  proud  tyrants  can  withstand. 
The  balance  holds  of  human  &te. 
Raises  the  low  and  sinks  the  great. 
Exerting  then  in  Europe's  cause 
Each  energy  of  arm  and  'mind. 

All  that  from  force  or  skill  the  warrior  draws^' 
Yet  to  the  Almighty  Power  fesign'd. 
Whose  high  behest  all  Nature's  movemtots  guides, 
Contrcdt  tfaei  battlers  and  the  ocean's  tides ; 
Britain  still  hopes  that  Heaven  her  vows  will  hear. 
While  Mercy  rears  her  shield  and  Jultice  pomts  her  spear. 


'  ■      "    '        ■'       ■■        '■   ■  •  ■    I 


ODE  won  THk  KING'S  BIRTH-DAY. 
By  HsNat  Jamss  Pte,  Esq.  PotiT  Laitieat. 

STILL  does  the  trumpet's  brazen  thrift 

Pour  forA  a  martial  sound  | 
StQl  do  the  nMes  of  battle  float 

In  warKke  Clangour  round  ! 
.  Nor  rtiral  pipe,  nof  past'rdl  hy^ 
In  peaceful  descajot  hiil  the  daf 

"To  grateful  Britain  ever  dear ; 
The  thunder  of  embattled  plains. 
And  shouting  conquest's  choral  strains. 

Burst  on  the  listenlng^ear. 


Yet 
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Tet  while  Bdlona's  iron  car 

Whirls  o'er  ih*  emanguin'd  plains, 
*Mid  Hjrperborean  dimes  afstr 

Stem  war  terrific  reigns ; 
While,  with  colossal  power  endow'd. 
The  ruthless  minister  of  blood 

Calls  to  his  scattered  naval  host. 
Go  forth»  and  bids  the  bolt  of  fate 
On  Britain's  trembling  harbours  wait. 

Shut  commerce  from  her  coast : 

Behold !  the  sovereign  Queen  of  Isles, 

The  Empress  of  the  Waves, 
Meeting  the  vaont  with  scornful  smiles. 

The  empty  menace  braves  ! 
And  see  on  Plata*s.«ea-bFoad  stream 
Her  banners  wave,  her  bright  arms  gleam ; 

While  plooghing  seas  of  classic  fiune 
Nile  yields  once  more  to  Albion's  powers^ 
And  Alexandria  vails  her  towers 

To  G&orgb's  mightier  name. 

Firm  are  the  sons  that  Britmn  leada 

To  combat  on  the  main. 
And  firm  her  hardy  race  that  treads 

In  steady  march  the  plain : 
And  proudly  may  herbaids  record 
The  victor  arm,  the  victor  sword. 

That  drives  the  foe  from  Ocean's  tide  i 
And  loudly  too,  with  fond  acclaim. 
Chant  trophied  Maida's  deathless  £une 

With  military  pride* 

Be  hushed  awhile  each  ruder  sound. 

While  Britain's  gratefiil  voice 
Bids  all  her  echoing  vales  resound 

The  Monarch  of  her  choioe. 
Though  round  the  tyrant's  hated  throne 
Arm'd  legions  form  an  iron  zone. 

They  cannot  blunt  guiltfs  scorpion  sting. 
While  Virtue's  sacred  shield  is  spread 
0*er  George's  heav'n-protected  ind^ 

The  Parent  and  the  King. 


S' 
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Ak)STROPHE  to  BRITAIN. 

[From  Mr;  SotiIbby's  Saul] 

[ING  I  of  resetted  realms^  and  high  reiibWri 
In  victory  won>  and  that  heroic  Chief, 
Who,  in  the  strength  of  Heav'n,  resistless,  drave 
Asunder,  as  wing'd  lightnings  dtavc  the  clouds> 
The  storm  of  battle  ?    Rings  the  strain  of  war 
Sonorous  on  my  lyre}  and  shall  the  song 
Be  mute,  high-honoQr*d  Albion,  of  thy  fame, 
My  native  country  ?     Thou,  that  midst  the  wnck 
Of  states,  earth's  ancient  empires,  towr'st  alone. 
By  other  than  the  might  of  mortal  pow*r 
Upheld.    They  fell,  they  vanish'd  as  a  sound, 
-  The  sovereignties,  that,  trusting  in  their  strength^ 
Stood  on  the  rampir*d  height,  and  o*er  the  foe, 
From  fort  and  iron  citadel,  wav*d  wide 
The  banner  of  defiance.    Their  proud  base, 
War-rais*d,  has  bbw'd  beneath  them.    But  the  bsls^, 
Out8tretch*d  firom  east  to  west,  that  bears  aloft 
The  column  of  thy  empire,  rests  its  strength 
On  Liberty.    The  powers,  that  guard  thy  reahUi 
Appalling  from  thy  shores  the  gather*d  host. 
Valour  and  Unanimity.     Thy  sway 
Is  Justice,  sooth'd  by  Mercy.    In  the  East, 
Emporium  of  the  world,  on  whose  far  bound 
Young  Ammon,  in  his  race  of  glory  curb*d, 
Dropt  the  unsated  tear  :    Thou,  in  the  sway 
Of  victory,  self-restrain'd,  hast  hung  the  scales. 
Poising  the  fate  of  empires,  and  thron'd  chiefs, 
Fixt  on  the  shrine  of  peace.    The  West  awaits 
The  long-suspended  sentence.     Its  decree 
Goes  forth.    The  sentence  shall  efface  the  spot 
That  stain*d  thy  ermine  robes.    Man  shall  not  tempt 
The  mercy  of  his  Maker  on  vext  seas 
That  bear  him  on  to  blood.     Man  shall  not  yoke 
His  brother :  shall  not  goad  his  kindred  flesh. 
Till  the  big  sweat  falls,  tainted  with  the  drop 
That  nurtur*d  life.    Mau  trades  no  more  In  man*. 
And  if  the  groan  of  Afric  yet  mount  up 
To  the  tribunal  of  the  Grod  of  Love, 
Accusing  human  kind,  it  shall  not  draw 
On  Briuin  condemnation.    Then  expand, 
Albion/  thy  sails,  exultant  -,  and  diflixse. 
Throughout  the  race  and  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  bmh-right  thou  hast  purchas'd  with  thy  blood. 
The  heritage  of  freedom.     Freight  each  sea 
With  burden  of  thy  fleets :  from  clime  to  dime 
Pour  forth  on  each  the  gift  of  all,  andjink 
The  world  in  bonds  of  l^v^.    Diffiise  \he  light 
1807.  U  Of 
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Of  .science :  teach  the  Savage  arts  onkoowa  ; 

And  o'er  the  nations  and  lone  isles,  that  sit 

In  ciarknesSf  and  the  shades  of  death,  bringdown 

Tlie  d-y-spring  of  salvation.     Never,  then. 

Shall  fail  thee«  as  the  God  of  battle  wllU 

To  execute  his  vengeance,  or  maintain 

Thy  sov'reignty,  tlxron'd  Empress  of  ihe  isles ! 


I 

I  • 

I  Some  mighty  Chief,  selected  :  sent  like  him. 

Whose  arm  Heaven's  thunder  wielded.     Nelson,  thine 

Resistless !     thou  art  ^U'n  \  fall*n,  in  the  lap 

Of  Victory.    To  thy  country  thou  cam*st  back, 

ThoUj  Conqueror,  to  triumphant  Albion,  cau^'st 

A  corse  !     1  saw  before  thy  hearse  pass  on 

The  comrades  of  thy  perils  and  renown. 

The  frequent  tear  upon  their  dauntless  breasts 

Fell.     I  beheld  the  pomp  thick  gathered  round 

The  trophy*d  car  that  bore  thy  grac*d  remains 

Thro*  arm'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 

Bright  glow*d  the  sun,  and  not  a  cloud  distain'd 

Heav *u*s  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 

A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 

Thriird  on  the  soul.     Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 

On  all. — ^Yet  high  the  public  bosom  throbb'd 

With  triumph.     And  if  one,  *niid  tliat  vast  pomp,    . 

If  but  the  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 

The  name  of  Nelson  :    Thou  hadst  past  along. 

Thou  in  thy  l>earse  to  burial  past,  as  oik    - 

Before  the  van  of  battle,  proudly  rode 

Thy  prow,  down  Britain*s  line,  shout  after  shout 

Rending  the  air  with  triumph,  ere  tl)y  hand 

Had  lanc*d  the  bolt  of  victory. 

Ever  thins, 
Long  as  the  billows  guard  our  Isle,  thy  name. 
Prelude  of  conquest,  shall  confound  the  foe. 
Ere  Britaiu*s  lightning  strow  witli  wreck  the  deep. 


FESTIVAL  OF  MOLOCH. 

[From  the  same.] 

'fTpWAS  novi'  the  hallow'd  eve:  her  feast  ordaiD*d. 

1     The  lunar  deity,  heav*n's  empress,  bight 

Astarte,  or  horu'd  Ashtaroth,  far*fam'd 

Of  heathen  worshippers*    There  Moloch's  priests 

Led  Israel's  chief.     Mid  oaks  of  antique  growth. 

In  the  close  circuit  of  a  myrtle  piore, 

That  o>r  the  lawn  a  lighter  shade  di£ius*d. 

Her  temple  rose.    It  crowa*d  tbo  smooth  asoeot 

^  Of 
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Of  a  green  hill,  and  cast,  at  hour  of  eve. 
Its  shacinw  o'er  the  sleepy  water  wide 

pf  a  clear  lake :   the  consecrated  haunt 

Of  fowls  and  Anny  multitudes.     Beneath 

The  myrtle  grove,  bow*rs  of  inwoven  shade 

Blooni'd,  odoriferous  foliage.     There  the  rose, 

I'he  jasmine,  and  the  lily,  flourish'dfair: 

And  vines,  and  wanton  eglantines,  entwin'd 

Their  wedded  tendrils.     Nor  tlie  perfiim'd  breath 

Of  orange  bloom,  or  Gilead's  fragrance  fail'd : 

Nor  ought  in  leaf  or  painted  flow'r,  whose  hues 

Embroider  earth.     At  every  arbour,  serv'd 

Boys  and  fair  girls,  that  round  an  altar,  beap*d, 

Not  without  hymn  of  youth,  and  joy  and  love^ 

The  treasures  of  the  Orient,  spice  and  gum. 

And  nard  delicious  :  so  that  every  gale 

Fann'd  odours,  and  the  general  air,  around, 

Seem'd  burdened  with  voluptuous  languor  sweet. 

The  birds  there  sweetly  sang  ;  and  murmuring  doves, 

That  round  the  sculptured  frieze  their  cradles  hung, 

Coo*d  on  the  templets  golden  brow.     Before 

Its  porch  a  curtain  fell,  embroidered  web 

Of  Tyre.    In  midst,  a  mystic  orb,  inwrought. 

Half-sun,  half-moon.     Its  broad  circumference  huttg 

Pois*d,  where  a  wavy  shadow  ran  athwart. 

Severing  the  veil  in  t\vain.    The  upper  limb. 

And  all  above,  as  by  its  light  i^um'd, 

Blaz'd  in  ibe  radiance  bright  of  bumish'd  gold. 

All  forms  of  life  there  gaihei^d,  and  each  form 

Glovv'd,  full  of  life.     The  eagle  soarM  aloft 

On  balanced  wing  :  the  steed,  in  stretch  of  race: 

The  kid  dnnc'd  wanton  on  fresh-springing  flow'rs: 

The  green  tree  budded,  and  the  bright  rill  flow'd. 

Midst  these,  in  bloom  of  beauty,  from  the  shades 

Thatnmuz  {isccndant.  .  In  his  hand,  a  sptar 

Pois'd,  ere  yet  lanced.     OVr  him.  in  air,  •:iispense, 

A  goddess  hung,  and  in  his  iips  inbieaih'd 
'J  lie  spirit  of  lite  and  love.     Above,  appear'd 

Gods,  gay  at  feast.     The  lower  limb,  and  all 

3ene«tth  its  iniluonce,  seem'd  w  iih  night  o'ercast : 

If  night  tliat  may  be  nani'd,  wheicin  each  form 

in  silver  wrought,  shone  plainly  vlsion*d  forth : 

But  pale  in  the  comparison  of  guld. 

All  iihone  :  but  'twas  the  shining  of  the  moon, 

i'ainr  image  of  th«  sun.     Each  tigure  bore 

Similitude  of  languor  and  decay. 

I'here,  Hiuuankind  sinks  down  in  senseless  swoon, 

Half-life,  half-death.     On  th*  hetbless  plain,  tlie  steed 

Lay  panting.    There,  the  kid,  in  act,  to  fall. 

Hung  o*ertbtt  sere  flow*r,  withering  *neath  his  foot. 

The  eagle  clos'd  his  eve,  and  folded  in 

'  U2  Eack 
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Each  feather  smooth :  low  cow*r'd  hts  crest^  sod  gkms 
Soft  flow'd  along  his  glossy  back^  uprais'd 
In  heave  of  slumber.    Tbere^  the  leafless  tree 
Droop*d ;  and  what  water  seera'd,  stood  icv  still. 
In  midst  of  these,  Sidonian  skill  had  wrought 
The  form  of  Thammuz,  bending  o'er  his  wound. 
Whence  the  larg6  life-drops  struggled.    At  his  feet 
A  bow  was  broken,  and  its  shaft  in  twain. 
Near  him  a  boar  his  blood-stain*d  tusk  uprais'd. 
There  bent  the  form  of  Thammuz  :  but,  below. 
His  spirit,  like  a  shadow,  gliding  on 
In  guidance  of  a  minister  of  death. 
With  ringlets  shorn,  and  torch  extinct,  sank  down 
To  Hades,  and  the  unembodied  shades. 

Such  was  the  mystic  veil,  that  hid  from  view 
Astarte,  and  her  rites.    Without,  in  choirs. 
Fair  youths,  of  either  sex,  in  light  robes  loose. 
Cerulean  dye,  with  golden  stars  bedropt. 
Their  brows  with  myrtle  garlanded,  came  on 
In  dance  to  dulcet  flutes :  or«  where  the  bow'rs 
Woo'd  them,  withdrew.    Some  on  the  mystic  'wcb 
Intently  gazM :  ere  clang  of  cymbals  spake 
P!cav*n's  empress  radiant  on  her  zenith  throne. 
What  time  the  yell  uplifted  should  expose 
In  full  illu.^inatlon,  amid  blaze 
Of  lamps^  and  flame  of  torches,  sparkling  wide. 
And  Arcs,  like  suns,  irradiate  round  her  shrine. 
Making  tlie  mid-night  brighter  than  noon-day, 
'Hie  secret  mysteries  of  Astarte's  rites 
In  act  of  celebration.    On,  thro*  these. 
Perforce,  tlie  Hebrew  past.    Oft,  to  his  gaze. 
Idolatrous  Gath,  in  mockery  of  God, 
(  Had  lifted  up  her  deities :  horn'd  frpnt 

Of  bull,  or  ram,  beaktbird,  and  scaly  coat : 
And  many  a  monstVous  image,  mixture  vile 
Of  uncongenial  natures:    Dagon  foul, 
Derceto,  and  Atargatis :  and  some 
Of  loathsome  birth,  that  to  their  shapes  abhorr*d 
Challenged  the  dory  of  th'  eternal  God 
Th*  invisible :  the  kind  th^t  crept,  or  crawl'd. 
And  the  wing'd  generation  of  the  sun, 
Breath'd  up  in  pestilence  from  marsh  and  fen  : 
And  the  webbM  foot  that  haunts  both  land  and  flood. 
Terror  alike  of  both.    To  each,  its  shi'ine 
And  worshipper :  to  creatures  of  all  kinds  ' 
,  Rites,  pray'r,  and  praise.    To  thee.  Creator !  none. 

But  in  this  grove  no  idol  met  his  gaze  : 
Sight  fouler  far,  the  living  image  of  God, 
In  man  abus*d. 

Th'  expected  mom  arose: 
Twas  Moloch's  yearly  festival.    It  rose. 
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Wide  usher'd  in  with  yells,  and  barbarous  mite 
Of  music  dissonant:  thrill  blast  of  conchy 
And  intonations  deep  of  dtaaij  and  gong. 
Whose  echo  fell  like  thunder  on  the  ear  5 
Fit  prelude  for  fiend  sacrifice.    At  sound, 
Th*  idolaters  rush*d  tumultuous  on^  to  gaze. 
Permitted,  on  that  ^e,  (for  many  his). 
Which,  save  at  yearly  festival,  no  foot 
But  Moloch's  priesthood,  entered.    Nigh  that  spot. 
Tree  none,  nor  herb :  the  genial  pow'r  exhaust 
And  waste  with  flame,  that  ever  and  anon 
Burst  up  mid  baleful  exhalations.    Clouds 
Low*r*d  o'er  it.     Nor  aught  living  there  approach'd. 
Save,  at  due  time  of  festival,  fell  birds, 
Ajid  beasts  of  the  far  wilderness,  allured 
By  scent  of  recent  slaughter.     The  huge  fane 
Tow*r*d  like  a  mountain,  darkly  compast  round 
With  fragments  of  bold  rocks,  in  days  unknown 
Hurl'd  from  their  base  by  elemental  rage. 
Its  portal,  structure  hug«,  of  stones  unhewn 
Immense.     On  either  side  an  image  tow*r*d. 
By  dint  of  labour  firom  the  rock  sliap'd  out, 
Aiid  of  the  rock  still  part:  of  many  heads  -, 
Stern  each ;  and  many-handed  5  and  each  hand 
Wielding  a  weapon  of  death,  spear,  or  barb'd  shaft. 
Huge  axe,  or  two-edg*d  falchion.    Thro*  this  gate 
The  city  rush*d.    Its  sanctuary  within. 
Of  depth  and  circuit  vast,  where  many  a  cell 
Wound  here  and  there.     The  whole  thick-labour* d  o*er. 
Its  roof,  and  rugged  sides,  rock -sculpture  all. 
With  monstrous  forms  gigantic.    These,  aloft, 
Stood  arm'd  in  menacing  posture.     One,  more  vast, 
At  rest,  in  peacefiil  attitude  reclin*d : 
His  loins  a  sculptured  dragon  had  enring'd 
With  folds  voUmunous,  and  round  his  brow 
Coird,  guarding,  triple-crested  ;  and  did  seem 
To  lick  with  tliose  its  fork'd  and  fieiy  tongues. 
The  eyelid  of  the  god,  in  sluml^r  clos'd. 
No  beam  of  day  there  enter*d :  central  fires, 
Tho'  fierce,  scarce  broke  the  gloom :  so  thickly  rose 
Throughout,  like  trunks  of  antique  oaks,  the  bulk 
Of  massive  columns,  and  miB-sna[ien  forms 
Of  tiie  gigantic  images,  that  cast 
Deep  shade,  like  mid-night,  resting  on  the  cave. 
And  ever,  as  the  wavering  flames,  by  fits 
Gleam'd  transient,  other  shapes,  and  other  shades 
Shot  forth  coufus'dly ;  that  the  eye  ne'er  found 
Kepose,  nor  wonder  ceas*d,  with  fear  immixt. 
'Twas  now  the  hour  of  noon :  on  either  side 
lUng'd  ii^  the  cave,  the  nation  stood  :  awe  there* 

And 
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And  shuddering  expectation.    From  without. 
Like  break  of  billows,  as  the  flood  rolls  on. 
The  sound  of  the  procession,  more  and  more 
Swell'd.    The  shrill  conch  blew  loud,  and  loud  the  gong 
Flung  wide  its  thunder :  and  fierce  yellings  heard 
Of  the  stern  prie8tho<id :  and  the  deep  lament 
Of  women  wailing,  and  incessant  cry 
Of  those,  the  innocent  and  helpless  babes. 
Devote  to  Moloch.— Thus  the  gathered  pomp 
Drew  nigh,  where  fierce  the  torches  cast  their  glare 
At  entrance,  as  the  long  ari'ay  wound  in. 

Foremost  advanced,  scarce  habited,  a  throng, 
That  at  the  altar  fed :  infuriate  men 
They  seem*d,  who  tore  their  hair,  and  beat  their  breasts, 
Fierce  yelling.    Then,  the  captives :  chosen  chiefs 
From  battle-slaughter  sav'd.    Their  limbs  were  chain'd. 
By  these,  the  Gathite  warriors,  in  bright  mail 
Proudly  accout'red.     Each,  in  triumph,  led 
A  slow  and  sullen  victim.     Next,  the  priests, 
A  multitude,  who,  panting,  dragg*d  along 
With  labour,  heavily,  an  iron  car. 
Lofty,  and  large,  and  long.    There  Moloch's  form 
TowVd  u^,  in  the  similitude  of  man, 
A  molten  statue  ;  but  of  height  and  bulk 
Vast  beyond  Anac's  brotherhood.    The  god. 
Like  warrior  mail'd,  seem*d  stepping  forth  for  fight. 
His  right  hand  grasp'd  a  battle-axe  :  his  left 
A  shield  advanced :  and  where  the  warrior's  helm 
Circled  bisbrow^  a  golden  diadem  shone. 
With  rays  like  mimic  sun-beams.     Grim  the  goi 
With  blood  of  aftcient  sacrifice,  and  foul 
With  fire,  that,  as  the  car  roU'd  slowly  on. 
From  time  to  time  shot  largely  from  within. 
Thro'  either  nostiil,  flames ;  and  from  each  point 
Of  that  its  sun-like  diadem.     Around 
The  god,  writh'd  shrieking  infants,  doomM  to  feed 
The  SBcrificial  fire.     Alone,  in  front, 
Stood  David :  whori^ before,  with  hymn  and  shout, 
Selected  ministers,  in  mystic  dance, 
Mov'd,  circling,  like  the  planets  in  their  course. 
Some,  giddily  in  mazes,  as  they  whirl'd. 
Deep  gash*d  with  frequent  stab  their  flesh,  and  drank 
The  dark  blood  as  it  spouted  frrini  the  wound. 
Some,  in  their  grasp,  large  bulk  of  writhing  snakes 
Held,  front  to  front,  and  fearless  of  their  fang, 
Ceas'd  not  dcvonring  piecemeal.    Moloch,  thus. 
O'er  limbs  of  mangled  victims,  self-devote,, 
y  Prone- writhing  unilemeath  the  ponderous  wheels, 

Past  thro'  the  pOrrh.     At  once  one  shout  burst  up 
pfadoratiou.     Silence  deep  ensu'd. 
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The  Son  of  Jesse,  then,  with  other  mien 
Than  one  of  reason  reft,  and  prophet  voice 
Terrific,  cry'd aloud,  *' Jehovah!  hear! 
"  Thou,  living  God !  Sole  Lord  of  heav'n  and  earth, 
"  Hear,  and  avenge!"     In  thunder,  God  replv*d. 
The  mountain  bow*d,  the  rent  rocks  burst,  tije  cave 
Beneath  the  staggering  throng  reel'd  to  and  fro : 
The  sacrificial  fires  were  darkcn'd  all : 
The  idol,  dash*d  in  pieces,  on  the  Hint 
Fe]l,  thundering.     Madness  seiz'd  ihe  mini  storing  priests; 
And,  as  the  cave  with  yell  of  demons  rang. 
Frenzy  and  death,  ihroughonr,  the  Hebrew  past. 
Lone,  and  unhurt,  from  Gath's  devoied  waii^. 


Contest  of  Michael  and  Satan  for  the  Body  of  Moses. 
[From  the  Exodiad  of  Mr.  Cumberland  and  Sir  J.  B.  Bvrgfss.] 

"  "^lTOW  learn  this  also.     Ere  the  hours  shall  pasi, 
X^   That  serve  to  measure  out  a  day  to  men. 

On  Pisgah's  summit  Moses  shall  expire. 

Greater  than  him  there  hath  not  liv  d  on  earth. 

Since  the  first^  man  had  being.     Sure  I  am, 

God  Will  send  down  his  angel  high  in  trust 

To  rescue  his  corruption  from  the  grave  : 

There  I  and  Michael  once  again  shall  meet ; 

For  that  encounter  1  must  now  prepare." 
He  said,  and  as  the  ptllar'd  sand,  caught  up 

By  eddying  whirlwind  from  the  Libyan  waste. 

Mounts  to  the  clouds,  so  Satan,  as  lie  reared 

His  arch-angelic  stature,  low'iing  sweird. 

Till  with  expanded  wings,  as  Atlas  tall. 

In  adamantine  panoply  he  stood 

Terrific !  hell  rcbeliow*d  witli  the  shout 

Of  his  applauding  satellites;  the  lake^ 

That  roll'd  its  suiphVons  billows  round  his  throne. 

Burst  into  fiame^,  that  brighfuing  as  he  suai'd 

Emergent,  gave  his  mighiy  form  to  view. 
Michael  the  whiLt,  alighting  on  the  top 

Of  Pisgah,  there  by  God's  supreme  command 

Kept  his  appointed  ward ;  thence,  a.s  1-  :^e>e 

Bang*d  the  horizon,  float  mg  in  the  i  o:  .h 

A  speck,  to  none  but  aiigei-\ision  ck-.ii 

Quick-glancing  he  espied :  onward  it  came. 

Expanding  in  its  cour-e;  and  well  he  knew. 

That  otlier  spirit  than  Hell's  mighty  lord 

Par*d  not  approach  with  that  presumptuous  speedy 

Th..t 
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As  if  to  seiae  hu  post  .*  whereat  with  voice* 
That  8tay*d  him  in  his  flighty  aloud  he  cried 

"  What  ails  thee,  Satan,  to  attempt  surpriBe 
Where  I  am  stationed  ?    On  this  spot  proscrib'd 
'  Descend  not  at  thy  peril!  thou  art  wam*d^: 

Hover  not  here,  nor  bend  thine  ejes  or  me» 
Who  fear  thee  not ;  but  hell-ward  speed  thy  flight.*' 

To  him  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  oian, 
Poi8*d  on  the  wing,  in  vaunting  tone  replied-— 
''  Inglorious  spirit !  if  it  were  my  will 
To  plant  my  foot  potential  on  this  spot^ 
Or  any  other  that  the  broad  earth  owns. 
Thy  mepace  would  not  stay  roe,  nor  prevent 
.  That  I  should  lift  this  mountain  from  its  base. 
Though  thou  and  all  the  minstrelsy  of  beav'n 
Were  hymning  hallelujahs  on  its  top, 
And  in  mid  ocean  whelm  it." — *'  Cease  thy  vaunts. 
Spirit  unblest !  die  patient  virtue  cried  ; 
^me  was,  (and  cause  thou  bast  to  rue  that  time), 
When  this  avenging  sword,  which  now  I  wield. 
Clove  with  resistless  force  thy  radiant  form. 
With  arch-angelic  energy  endow*d, 
And  bop*st  thou,  when  commission'd  here  I  stand. 
To  guard  the  sacred  spot  whereon  this  day 
The  prophet  of  the  Lord  shall  yield  his  breath. 
That  thou,  or  all  the  bandbd  host  of  helU 
Shall  mar  the  purpose  pre-ordain*d'of  Him, 
Whose  minister  I  am  ?"— ^^  Tis  well  thou  art/' 
Satan  replied  ;  "  ofiice  like  that  beseems 
A  mean,  degenerate  spirit,  such  as  thine  ; 
It  fits  t}iee  well,  accustom*d  as  thou  art 
To  passive  base  submission,  thns  to  <juit 
Thy  heav'nly  principality  and  throne,  > 
Here  to  become  a  centinel,  to  watch 
Th'  expiring  sigh  of  Moses,  and  attend 
His  lifeless  corpse.    Oh !  *tls  a  princely  task } 
A  post,  which  none  but  spirits  like  thyself, 
May  envy  or  may  emulate.    For  me, 
'  (No  delegated  servant,  but  the  lord 
Of  realms  fkr  spreading  which  confess  my  away) 
Here  on  this  spot,  where,~as  it  seems,  thou  staud*st 
To  watch  the  corpse  of  Moses,  Satap,  I, 
Come  to  content  it  with  thee.*'-— On  the  word^ 
Arm'd  ibr  the  conflict,  he  prepared  to  make 
Hostile  descent  upon  the  sacred  soil. 
^'  The  Lor(]  rebuke  thee,  Satan,  for  thy  pride ! 
Avaunt  !**  th'  archangel  said,  and  x^ar'd  aloft 
If  is  flaming  sword ;  and,  as  he  wav'd  it  rottnd« 
From  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  sky  burst  forth 
t'fae  eleipental  fixes.   In  sulph'rous  cloi^ 
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Involved,  the  tbuDder-sviUten  demon  fled. 
And  sunk  de&ponding  to  th*  uifernal  pit. 

The  sun .  wa«  verging  to  the  western  inam. 
And  e^'ning  zephyrs  with  their  cooling  wings 
Fann'd  the  clear  air  on  Pi8gah*s  lofty  brow» 
When  now  the  Levites,  from  the  vale  below, 
-  -Up  the  ingh  steep  had  borne  their  aged  seer. 
And  gain*d  the  Bumniic.    On  the  topmost  peak. 
High  above  all  the  interjacent  hills. 
The  conscious  legate  of  Jehovah  took 
His  station,  and  by  Heav'n  endow'd  with  strength, 
Proportion'd  to  his  purpose,  stood  apart. 
Nor  needed  man*s  support.    Distinct  and  dear^ 
In  long  perspective  to  th'  horizon's  verge,  / 

The  camp  of  Israel,  Jordan's  winding  stream. 
And  the  whole  circuit  of  the  promised  iattd« 
Bmst  on  his  sight ',  for  in  the  pow'r  of  God, 
The  great  archangel,  watching  at  his  side," 
Had  with  celestial  touch  dispeU'd  the  mist, 
Which  else  had  clouded  objects  so  remote. 
Pondering  in  thought  anticipant  the  scene 
Of  Israel's  triumphs,  and  that  Iiere,  redeem*d 
From  bondage,  tiiey  might  dwell  in  cities  built 
By  other  nations,  and  for  them  reserved 
By  their  providing  God,  the  prophet  stood 
And  gaz'd  delighted  3  holy  rapture  seized 
His  swelling  heart,  and,  as  he  tum'd  aside 
To  his  attendant  ministers,  he  said — 

"  Lead  me  to  yonder  plain  where  Joshua  stands^ 
And  with  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  the  tribes 
Awaits  my  coming :  for  I  feel  a  liand. 
That  warns  me  thither,  and  arrested  holds 
The  stroke  of  death,  till  1  shall  breathe  a  pray  r 
For  my  beloved  people^  and  expire.**  , 


ANTICIPATIOtr. 

(From  Mr.  Woeoswoatr's  Poems.) 

"^HOUT,  for  a  mighty  Victory  is  won ! 

1^  On  British  ground  the  invaders  are  laid  low  | 
The  breath  of  Heaven  has  drifted  them  like  snow. 
And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  sun. 
Never  to  rise  again  !— *the  work  is  done. 
Come  forth,  ye  old  men,  now  in  peaceful  show 
And  greet  your  sons  !  drums  beat,  and  trumpets  blow  ( 
Make  merry,  wives  !  ye  little  children  stun 
Your  grandame's  ears  with  pleasure  of  your  noise  !    « 
C}ap,  infants,  clap  your  han^s !  Divine  mu^t  be 
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TI«t  triumph^  when  the  very  wdrst,  the  paio. 
And  even  the  prospect  of  our  brethren  slain. 
Hath  something  in  it  which  the  heart  enjo^'S  : 
In  glory  vtll  they  sleep  and  endless  ^aucuty. 


■•r 


Song  at  the  Fsast  of  Brougham  Ca6tlb> 

Upoa  the  Restoration  of  Lord  CliiTord,  the  Shepherd^  to  the  Estata  and 

Honours  of  his  Auc^tOiS. 

(From  the  Same.) 

HrGH  in  the  breathless  hall  the  Minstrel  me. 
And  £mont*s  murmur  mingled  with  the  soog> 
The  wordi  ot  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festal  St    n  that  hath  been  sUent  long. 

"  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower. 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Hei*  thirty  years  of  Winter  past. 
The  red  rose  is  revived  at  last  > 
She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  springs 
For  everlasting  blossoming ! 
Both  roses  flourish,  red  and  whitc> 
In  love  and  sisterly  delight  5 
The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended. 
And  all  old  sorrows  now  are  ended. 
Joy !  joy  to  both  !  but  most  to  her 
Who  is  the  Flower  of  Lancaster  J 
Behold  her  how  she  smiles  to  day 
On  this,  great  throng,  this  bright  array  ! 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  comer  of  tlie  hall; 
Biut>  chiefly,  from  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  state  onr  rightful  lord, 
A  Clifford  to  his  own  restored. 
They  came  with  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bos  worth-field. 
Not  long  the  avenger  was  witiistood. 
Earth  help'd  him  with  the  cry  of  blood  j 
St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  bliessed  angels  crown'd  the  right. 
•     Loud  voice  the  land  hath  utterM  forth. 
We  loudest  in  the  faithftil  North  : 
Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring, 
0\ir  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming  5^ 
Oar  strong  abode^  and  castles  see 
The  glpry  of  their  loyalty. 
How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour 
!|[hough  she  is  bat  a  lonely^  tower  } 
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Snent^  deserted  of  her  best. 
Without  an  inmate  or  a  guest. 
Knight^  Squire,  or  Yeoman,  Page,  or  Groom> 
We  have  them  at  the  Feast  of  Brough'm. 
How  glad  Pendragon,  though  the  sleep 
Of  years  be  on  her  !  She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 
Rejoiced  is  Brough,  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream  ; 
And  she  that  keepetli  watch  and  vmri 
Her  statelier  £den*s  course  to  guard  5 
They  both  are  happy  at  this  hour. 
Though  each  is  but  a' lonely  tower : 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  house  by  Emont's  side. 
This  day  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  master  and  to  cheer ; 
Him,  and  his  I^dy  Mother  dear. 
Oh  !  it  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  tlie  fatherless  'was  bom- 
Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly. 
Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  ! 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Hunt  the  mother  and  the  child. 
Who  will  take  them  from  the  light  ? 
—Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight — 
Yonder  is  a  house— but  where  ? 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  caves,  and  to  the  brooks. 
To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  loo^s  ,* 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ghostly  agonies. 
Blissful  Mary,  mother  mild. 
Maid  and  mother  undefiled. 
Save  a  mother  and  her  child  ? 
Now  who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carrock's  side,  a  Shepherd  Boy  ? 
No  thoughts  liath  he  but  thoughts  that  pats 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 
Can  this  be  he  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  } 
0*er  whom  such  thankful  tears  wer6  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  } 
God  loves  the  child  ;  and  God  hath  will'd 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfilled. 
The  Lady*s  words,  when  forc*d  away. 
The  last  shs  to  her  babe  did  say, 
'  My  own,  my  own^  thy  fellow>gue$t 
I  may  not  be ;  but  rest  thee,  rest, 
for  lowly  shepherd's  life  is  best !-  Alas ! 
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Alas !  when  evil  men  .are  strong 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  ioiig. 

The  boy  must  pari  from  Mo6edd|e*8  groves^ 

And  leave  Blencathara's  rugged  coves, 

Aodqtdtthe  flowers  that  Summer  brings 

To  Glenderamakin*s  lofty  springs  $ 

Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 

Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 

Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise  ! 

Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days ! 

Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 

For  this  young  bird  that  is  distrest, 

Among  thy  branches  safe  be  lay. 

And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play. 

When  falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  fear 

And  heaviness  in  Clitford's  ear ! 

I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong. 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  lung, 

A  weak  and  cowardly  unti  utli  ! 

Our  Clifford  was  a  happy  youth. 

And  thankful  through  a  weary  time. 

That  brought  him  up  to  manhood's  prime. 

Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will. 

And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hilli 

His  garb  is  humble  i  ne*er  was  seen 

Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien  $ 

Among  the  shepherd-grooms  no  mate 

Hath  be,  a  child  of  strength  and  state  I 

Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  solemn  glee. 

And  a  chearful  company, 

lliat  learned  of  him  submissive  ways , 

And  comforted  his  private  days. 

To  his  side  tlie  fallow-deer 

Came,  and  rested  without  fair  ; 

The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea« 

Stoop*d  down  to  pay  him  fealty  -y 

And  botli  the  undying  fish  that  swim 

llirough  Bowscale-l  arn  did  wait  oii  him^ 

The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 

In  their  immortality, 

I'hey  moved  about  in  open  sight. 

To  and  fro,  tor  his  delight. 

He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haupit 

On  the  mountains  visitant ; 

He  hath  kenn*d  tliem  taking  wing  ; 

And  the  caves  where  tearies  sixig 

He  hath  entered  -,  and  been  told 

By  voices  how  men  liv*d  of  old. 

Among  the  heavens  his  eye  cai^W^ 

Face  of  thing  that  is  to  be; 
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And^  if  men  report  him  right. 
He  can  whisper  words  of  might. 
^  Now  another  day  is  come. 
Fitter  hope  and  nobler  doom  : 
He  hath  tiirown  aside  his  crook. 
And  hath  juried  deep  his  book  j 
Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls  ; 
'  Quell  the  Scot,'  exclaims  the  Lance, 
Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  Franof, 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield — 
Tell  thy  name,  th<ja  trembling  field; 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be. 
Groan  thou  with  pur  victory! 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 
When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power, 
Maird  and  hors*d,  with  lance  and'  sword. 
To  his  ancestors  restored. 
Like  a  re-appearing  star. 
Like  a  glory  from  afar. 
First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  !'' 

Alas  !.  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed, 
Who,  long  compeird  in  humble  walks  to  go. 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  sooth'd  and  tamed. 
Love  had  he  found  in  hyits  where  poor  men  lie. 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 
In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race. 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  tlioughts  were  dead  : 
Nor  did  he  change  5  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 
Glad  were  the  vales,  and  e\ery  cottage  hearth  j 
The  Shepherd  Lord  was  honoured  more  and  more  : 
And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
'  The  Good  Lord  Clifford*  was  the  name  he  bore. 

.        !■■■■  I       I  ,  ■     ,..—  .  ,  ■  ,.  .,  .  „,,  ll     I       I  I  I 

'  _  \  ■  , 

The  Battle  of  Morven. 

(From  Mr.  Ross*s  Translation  of  Book  I.  of  Fmgsfl*.) 

"  T  IKE'  the  thunder  of  autumn  from  two  (opposing)  moantains^ 

1  i  The  heroes  advanced  to  the  charge ; 
Like  torrents  from  two  (opposing)  rocks, 
Roshinff  and  pouring  on  the  plain  ; 
Load,  cbark,  and  rough  in  battle. 
Met  InntsM  andLochlin. 
(^icf  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief. 

And 
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And  man  with  man  : 

Steel  grated  on  steel  : 

Helmets  on  high  were  cleft. 

Blood  pouring  thick  around.   ' 

l*he  bow-string  sounded  to  the  polished  yew. ; 

Darts  rushed  along  the  sky  j 

Spears  fell  in  splinters  on  every  side. 
As  the  lightning  of  night  on  the  hill : 

As  the  loud  roar  of  the  sea. 

When  rolls  the  wave  on  hkh  j 

As  thunder  behind  the  rocks; 

Were  the  fury  and  noise  of  the  battlei.  ^ 

Though  Cormac*8  hundred  bards  had'been  there^ 

To  describe  tlv5  scene  in  song  ; 

Feeble  had  been  their  voice  lo  relate 

The  countless  numbers  of  the  slain. 

IVInny  were  the  deaths  of  heroes  ; 

Wide  poured  their  blood  on  the  ground. 
Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song. 

For  Sithallin  of  mighty  heroes. 

Heave  thy  white  breast,  O  £iver. 

For  the  noble  and  warlike  Ardan  j 

They  fell,  like  two  hinds  from  the  hm. 

By  the  hand  of  Swaran  of  dark-brown  shields. 

When  he  moved  through  thousands  with  might. 

Like  a  ghost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  j — 

A  ghost  which  dimly  sits. 

Half  made  of  the  mist  from  the  nortli. 

Whei]  bends  the  shipwrecked  mariner 

A  look  of  woe  o*er  the  face  of  the  deep. 
Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  tliy  side^ 

Chief  of  tlie  showery  isle ; 

Thy  sword  (was)  in  the  path  of  conquest 

I>ike  lightning  flashing  with  speed. 

When  the  people  fall  in  (he  vale. 
And  the  hills  are  wrapt  in  flames. 
Dusronnal  snorted  over  heroes  ; 
Sithfada  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood. 
Many  heroes  lay  behind  him, 
Like  trees  along  the  torrents  of  Cromb, 
When  a  blast  passes  through  the  Ueath» 
With  the  airy  ghost  of  night. 
Weep  on  the  echoing  rock. 
Noble  maid  of  the  isle  of  ships ; 
Bend  thy  fair  face  over  the  ocean, 
^urer  than  the  ghost  on  the  hei^ht« 
Which  rites  majestic  and  sk)w, 
As  a  sun-beam  on  the  silent  hill. 
He  fell,  he  quickly  fell  in  the  battle. 
Lifeless  is  thy  lovely  youth 
Beneath  the  sword  of  nuble  Cuchullio. 


Wly 
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Wbj  art  thou  fe6pa1e  and  sb  cold  ? 

No  more  shall  he  engage  in  war  5  * 

No  more  shed  the.biood  of  the  might3r^ 

Trenar,  young  Trenar  is  fallen. 

No  more,  O  nnaid»  shalt  tliou  see  thy  iov^ 

His  grey-hounds  mourniuUy  howl. 

While,  at  home,  they  behold  his  ghost. . 

His  bow  is  bare  and  uhatruiig  ; 

His  death-shriek  is  heard  on  the  hilL 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  ahorev 
The  troops  of  Swaran  advanced ; 
As  meets  the  shore  a  thousand  waves. 
So  Erin  met  Swaran  of  ships* 
There  were  the  groans  of  death. 
The  hard  crash  of  contending  arms, 
Shields  and  maib  in  shivers  on  the  ground. 
Swords  tn  all  hands  like  lightning  in  the  air. 
The  cry  of  battlft  from  wing  to  wing. 
The  roaring,  bloody,  hot  encounter. 
Like  a  hundred  hammers  wildly  beating 
SuccessWe  sperk^^  from  the  red  (son  of  the)  furnace. 
Who  are  these  on  the  hilly  Lena  ? 
Who,  dark  and  gloomy  in  aspiict  ? 
Who,  like  two  black  clouds  ? 
Each  hero's  sword  like  lightning  on  the  waves  } 
The  face  of  the  hill  is  moved. 
The  rocks  of  the  ocean  tremble. 
Who  are  these  but  Swaran  of  ships. 
And  the  illustrious  chid^'of  Erin  ? 
Oblique  look  the  eyes  of  the  hosts, 
As  the  chiefs  approach  in  dieir  strength. 
Night  falls  on  the  combat  of  heroes. 
And  conceals  the  doubtful  fight. 

AloBg  the  heath,  on  the  moimtain  side. 
Was  heaped  by  Dorglass  the  game. 
Which  the  heroes  had  killed  in  the  chase. 
Before  they  left  the  hill  of  the  deer. 
A  hundred  youths  collect  the  heath  5 
Ten  raise  the  biazing  flame  ^        ' 
Three  hundred  gather  the  smogtk  stones } 
A  hundred  dress  the  meat  in  haste  : 
Wide  spread  the  smoke  and  the  feast. 

Then  said  the  generous  chief, 
Tlie  magnanimous  Prince  of  Erin, 
(While,  leaning  on  his  spear,  he  rose^) 
To  Fena*s  son,  the  first  of  bards  ; 
•*  Carrirof  ancient  times, 
"  Why  spread  the  feast  alone  for  me, 
"  While  the  warlike  king  of  Lochlin, 
''  On  £ria*ji  shore,  has  no  repast  from  the  hili  ? 

'  Th« 
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'*  llie  Chief  is  hx  hata  tbe  deo-  of  LocUm^ 

'<  His  baQ  is  remote  and  void* 

''  Bear  my  word  in  peace  to  tbe  &ero  ^ 

'<  Call  hither  the  chief  of  thips ; 

"  Let  him  come  from  the  poaring  of  thewwe^^ 

'^  To  the  feast  of  generous  Erin. 

^  Let  him  hear  the  soft  sound 

**  Of  the  grove,  while  night  Is  under  a  cloud : 

'^  Loud  and  boisterous  is  the  wind 

"  Which  blows  from  bis  native  sea. 

"  Let  him  praise  the  soft-sooadiog  harp, 

«'  And  the  song  of  heroes  on  the  hill." 

The  nrrild  speaking  Carril  went ; 
He  called  the  chief  of  the  dark-brown  shields. 
**  From  tbe  skins  of  great  iKiars,  arise  % 
*'  Let  Swaran,  king  of  moumainsj  arise  j 
**  The  joy  of  the  shell  of  feasts 
*'  Is  round  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.** 
He  answered  sullen  and  slow. 
Like  the  rising  storm  on  Cromla; 

*'  Though  all  tbe  maids  of  Iimis^fiul  dumld  eoiae^ 
'<  With  their  polished  arms  of  snow, 
'<  Their  white  breasts  heaving  high, 
*'  Their  eyes  soft*rolling  in  love  j 
**  Here  shall  Swaran  remain, 
'*  Like  the  thousand  rocks  of  Lochlio, 
'<  Here,  till  the  sun-beam  rise  in  tbe  east» 
<'  To  light  CuchuUin  to  death. 
''  Pleasant  to  me  is  tbe  wind  of  LocUin, 
"  Which  raises  the  loud  roar  of  the  sea ; 
"  Which,  in  the  lofty  ahroods,  recals 
**  The  remembrance  of  my  matchless  woods  i 
"  Of  the  green-hued  woods  of  Gormal, 
«<  Which  bent  alternate  to  tbe  breexe, 
"  When  foaming  blood  was  ea  my  spear  $ 
'^  The  blood  of  me  dark  furious  boar. 
*'  Let  CuchuUin  give  tribute  to  me  ^ 
*'  (Let  him  yield)  the  throne  <^  bhie-ahieMed  Cofmac 
"  If  not  i  when  the  fight  is  renewed, 
"  Both  land  and  stream  of  Fal  are  mine.''  x 
"  Sad  are  the  words,*'  said  the  bard, 
<'  Which  proceeded  firom  brown-sfaieldeli  Swtnm.^ 
'« Sad  to  himself  alone," 
Replied  the  Noble  ioa  of  Semo. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE 

Of  the  Year  1807. 


CHAPTER  t. 

m 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Vomptmng  h'lhlical  Criticism ;  Theological  Crliiciim ;  Sticrid  MoraU ; 
lectures.  Sermons  mnd  DitcourneM ;  Single  Sermons;  Controversial 
Divinity, 


IF,  in  the  course  of  the  anilufll 
survey  before  us,  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  notice  any  new 
edition,  or  new  version  of  any  en- 
tire book  of  the  sacred  i^criptores; 
we  have,  nevertheless>  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  various 
publjcatiotis  of  no  small  merit,  as 
biblical  conunents  and  illustrations  t 
to  publications  equally  instructive 
to  the  student,  and  consolatory  to 
tlie  matured  christian.  We  shall 
'>j)en  our  retrospect  with  t)r. 
Tiraves^s  "  Lectures  on  the  four  last 
[last  four)  books  of  the  Penta- 
euch,**  in  two  volumes  octavo* 
These  lectures  were  published  at 
Dublin,  and  are  dedicated  to  the 
)rtmat9.  Their  object  is  to  shew 
lie  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  reli* 
rjon,  chiefly  from  internal  evidence} 
ind  they  discover  an  attentive  exa* 
nination,  a  depth  of  research,  and 

I  judicious  arrangement  of  mated- 
lis,  which  reflect  great  credit  on 
heir  author,  and  place  him  in  tlie 
brcmost  rank  of  those  who  have 
tepped  forward  with  a  manly  and 
lious  zeal  to  repel  the  assailants  of 
evelation.  The  lectures  are  divided 

II  to  three  parts.  The  first  b  devot- 
d  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
;uch^  and  the  truth  of  the  hUtory, 


both  of  the  ordinary  and  miraculooa 
events  recorded  in  its  last  four  books. 
In  the  course  of  this  part,  the  author 
satisfiictorily  pioires,  that  the  Jews 
as  a  nation  have  unifbnnly  received 
the  Bentateuch  from  the  earliest  pe« 
riod  of  their  establishment  to  the 
present  day,  as  the  only  authentic 
history  of  their  primary  legislator 
and  his  institutions  i  that  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  however  they  may  in* 
cidentally  vary  in  a  few  subordinate 
points  from  the  bible  narration,  is  a 
collateral  testimony  in  proof  of  the 
same  position  $  that  the  transactions 
detailed  in  the  last  four  books  of 
this  common  history,  flow  from  tbm 
foundation  which  is  laid  for  them  in 
the  first,  and  mutually  and  com* 
pletely  harmonize ;  and  that  the  or- 
dinary events  of  the  Jewish  history 
are  incredible,  if  separated  from  the 
misaculous,  but  form  an  easy  and 
consistent  narration^  if  combined 
with  them.  The  second  part  dis* 
cusses  the  thedogical,  moral,  and 
political  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  branching  out  into  considers-* 
tions  upon  the  origin,  nature^  and 
etfects  of  idolatry,  ati4  especially 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt;  the  expe» 
diency  and  excellence  of  the  deo)- 
logue,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  sanc^ 
A'  tiv 
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tity  as  its  spirit  of  benevolence ;  the  additional  provision  for  their  qoIoq 

confiprniity  of  the  penal  law  to  the  and  happiness.    They  were  diretted 

moral  and  religious  system  of  the  to  agricultural  pursuits,  attached  to 

Jews  J    and  the  political  code  of  dbmestic  life,  estranged  from  war, 

Motfcs.     In  the  tliirdpart,  tlie'vari-  but  bound  to  assemble  forthed^- 

ous  objections  and  cavils  which  have  .  fence  of  their  country;  exh'tbidag 

been  advanced  against  tlie  aathen-  and  producing  by  this  plan  a  secure 

ticity  of  the  Pentateuch  by  infidels  barrier  gainst  hostile  violence,  a&d 

and  sceptics,  are  replied   to  with  interod  ambition ;    they  acknov- 

equal  temper  and  argument;  our  ledged   and  were  governed  bj  s 

author  discusses  tlie  treatment  of  no^Ilty^  by  magistrates,     and  br 

the  Canaanites,  and  frees  it  from  elders,  possessing  patrimonies  a^- 

many  of  the  ditfittilties  which  are  quate  to  their  Respective  ranks,  ve- 

usually  supposed  to  embarrass  it  j  he  nerated  for  ^eir  patriarchal  descent, 

iUp^rts  -with  convincing  ability  the  and  uniting  in  their  persons  a  civil 

reality  of    the    Mosaic    miracles;  and  military  authority  by  an  hers- 

proves  the  expediency  of  the  tern-  ditary  right,  so  as  efiectoally  to  pre- 

poral  sanctions  by  which  the  Jewish  elude  all  jealousy  and  disconL 

'Code  was  defended;  examines  how  ^'^'  The  Allowing  passage   of  tlis 

far  th(i  doctrine  bf  a  future  state  very  valuable  work  we  cannot  arod 

ba^  any  fontklatioh  in  the' Mosaic  quoting,  as  being  equally  enricbe4 

writings ^-^iid  maintmns  tliat  it  is  to  *whh  historic  truth,  sound  axgumeot, 

be  traced  tli^re,  though  It  does  not  and  elegant  diction  :    it   xidates  to 

•form  a  legal  sanction  ;  controverts  the  eventaal  necessity  of  introchc- 

tlw  ^jedtTon  arising  from  the  Irmi-  ing  the  Christian  system,  as  a  sb- 

tation  of  Judaism  to  a  single  nation,  persession  to  the  Jewish,  and  tbe 

and successfblly  resists  the  supposed'  gradual  train  of  events  by  whidi 

lnct>n^stehcy   of  the    Jewi^h^  ifml  the  due  season  and  fulness  tifUmt 

Christian  schemes.'    We  have  beeh  for  its  successful  appeaxanoe  mu 

peculiarly  pleased  with  our  author*5  accomplished.     "^  it  is  equally  F^ 

survey  of  the  political  institutes  of  markable,  that  the  hig^  we  tract 

the  Hebrew  legislator,  Uy  which,  as  the  theological  opinions  of  the  Grt- 

he  observes,  six  hundred  thousand  dan  philosophers  and  the  popa]«r 

:llheehio!ders  were  endow^  with  in-  r|rstems  of  religion  in  the  anc^it 

tiep^Adisnt  properties^     the    direct  worid,  the  more  pare  and  oocor* 

grifit'of  the 'Almighty  himself,  the  rupted  are  they  found.     The  Beor- 

-avbWed   sovereign  of  the    Jewish  er  we"  approach  to  the  somre  tf 

state*  these  fantily  properties,  he  eastern  tradition,  the  more  cdq4&- 

{>foceeds  to  notice,  were  presen'ed  cuous  appears  the  radiance  a£  that 

as  milch  as  possible'from  alienation,  heavenly  light  of  original  reveladiic. 

by  siibsidiaty  l^ws  tending  to  pre-  whose  beams,  though  clouded  as«l 

Vtifnt  an  accmnulatfon  of  debt ;  and,  dispersed,  still  contributed  to  cs- 

if  ftlifeiiated  fbt  a'  time,   had  their  lighten  ind  direct  mankind :    dt? 

reversion  secured  at  regular  periods  more  cleaf  traces  do  we  discorer  J 

to  the '  desdeddants  of  the  original  that  primaeval  and  natxiardial  rdH- 

prd^ietors.  The  distribution  of  this  |;ion  which  acknowledged  the  ex- 

io<fy  <  of  freeholders   through    the  istence,  and  inculcated  the  wcrshi? 

hind,  and  especially  the  mode  and  of  the  true  and  only  God.    We  ^^ 

manner   of  their    distribution  by  no  mortab  V6t  exalted  to  dBvimtiss. 

trilies'  and  families,  constituted  an  Ho  imdges  m  their  temples^  no  im- 
pure 
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p\ir«  or  criiel  rites.  Bbt  wheh  then 
knowing  God^  glbfified  him  not  as 
G^,  "  th^ir  foolish  hearts  were 
darkened;*'  notwithstanding  the 
progress  of  reason  aad  civilization> 
th^  absurditlps,  profanations,  and 
crimes  of  idolatry  multiplied  with- 
out end^  philo<K>phy  plunging  into 
vain  disputations,  watidered  frdtn 
the  trutLj  or  shrinking  from  the 
terrors  of  persecution,  did  not  dare 
to  avow  it.  But  amidst  thi«  increas- 
ing gloom  of  idolatrous  ignoranpe 
and  error,  this  wide-spreading  con- 
fusion which  threatened  to  redupe 
the  whole  moral  and  religious  world 
to  a  wild  chaos  of  vice  and  disorder, 
an  over-ruling  Providence  gradually 
prepared  for  introducing  £he  glori- 
ous light  of  the  gospel,  and,  turning 
mankind  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  Ood.  Literature,  philosophvi 
and  the  fine  arts,  were  rapidJy 
dliFused  over  Greece,  and  cultivated 
with  a  degree  of  ardour  unequalled 
in  any  other  age  or  country*  Broken 
into  small  and  free  governments, 
blessed  with  the  finest  climate,  the 
most  picturesque  sceneryi  and  the 
most  ingenious  and  animated  people, 
here  was  formed  a  language  copious, 
expressive,  and  harmonious;  and 
here  were  produced  those  immortal 
works  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and 
philosophy,  which  rendered  that 
language  the  universal  dialect  of  the 
polite  and  learned,  both  in  the  east 
and  west;  and  thus  prepared  it  to 
become  a  general  and  permanent 
medium  of  communication,  in  which 
the  records  and  truths  of  Christian- 
ity might  be  distinctly  and  safely 
lianded  to  succeeding  ages.** 

"A  concise  view  of  the  succes- 
sion of  sacred  literature  in  a  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  authors  and 
their  works  from  the  invention  of 
alphabetical  characters  to  the  year 
of  our  Lord  345  :  by  Adam  Clarke, 
A.  M/*    This  view  U  somewhat  too 


concise,  as  oior  readers  wUl  perhaps 
agree  with  us  la  thinking,  ivhen  ^e 
inform  them  that,  though  it  em* 
braces  H  range  of  nearly  t,wo  thou- 
sand years,  viz.  from  the  9g&  of 
Moses  to  the  middle  point -pf  .t)i9 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  aKra> 
and  undertakes  to  give  a  purvey  .of 
all.  the  sacred  writers  wi^ui  t^is 
period,  and  to  appreci^t^  t^eir  xe^ 
spective  pretensions  and  noeqtSj  it 
is  limited-  to  a  single  yolume  im 
twi^ves,  qf  not.more  than  tl^re^hun* 
dred  and  twelve  pages^  Yet  ^ene  is 
much  in  i^  that  is  highly  >vortby  of 
praise,  and  very  little  that  tnay  not 
be  read  with  advantage.  .  Mr»  Clarke 
has,  in  reality,  .evince4  a  depth  of 
research,  an  aojuaiotance  with  ori- 
ental, languages,  an  accunacy  pf 
judgment,  and  a  general  loye  of 
literature,  that  qualify  himibr  mofih 
more  extensive  communications  $ 
and  we  tmst  that  the  present  is  a 
mere  prolej^omenon  to  m  work  of 
more  rainilication  an^  detail,  la 
tht  mean  while  to  traie  who  have 
not  the  time  or  the  talents  to  unlock 
fat  tlienoselves  the  arcana  of  Oi^f^ 
and  Hebrew  emditioo,  afUl  espe* 
cially  who  wish  for  a  digest  of  tik^ 
chief  contents,  reduced  to  the  loost 
concentrated  abridgment,  the  laost 
"concise  view"  of  which  they  seem 
capable,  we  can  bokiefttly  recom* 
mend  to  them  the  very  ingenious  and 
elaborate  opmcule  befpre  us.  Hav«- 
ing  thus  fireely  testified. to  the  value 
of  this  "  concise  view/*  we  may  be 
allowed,  without  forfeiting  our  pre^* 
tensions  to  candour,  to  poin.t  out  one 
^r  two  little  defects  that  Uay^  occur- 
red to  us  upon  an  attentive  perusals 
Mr.  Clarke  seems  dissatisfied  witi^ 
every  thing  yet  o&red  us.by  .t^e 
philosophers  to  explain  the  (wiffMX  of 
writing  and  of  alphabetical, charac» 
ters  $  but  wa  are  afraid,  6om  the 
specimen  before  us,  that  our  biblical 
critics  are  as  little  capable  of  izradi- 
X2  aling 
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attog  the  subject  m  AevhUasophers, 
We  remember  that  Mr.  Daries  in 
his  "  Celtic  Researches/'  published 
in  1804»  laboured  with  all  the  learn- 
tog  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
point,  to  prove  that  u:titten  as  well 
MB  or^  langoage  was  miraculously 
bestowed  upon  Adam  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  Not  so,  Mr.  Clarke;  taking 
a  rapid  sweep  through  about  five  and 
twenty  centuries  from  this  epoch, 
he  contends,  that  alphabetical  cha- 
racters and  writing  were  first  raim- 
culously    communicated  upon  the 
giving  qf  the  law,  **  as  then  God  is 
said  to  have  written  the  decalogue 
with  his  own  finger."  Now,  why  it 
shoald  be   supposed  necessary   to 
maintain  on   any  account,  that  a 
knowledge  of  written  language  iK'as 
only  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  a  preternatural  interposition,  any 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  art  or  science  for  which  man 
-  is  qualified  by  the  ordinary  powers 
and  facutties  he  possesses,  we  have 
never   been   aWe  to  comprehend. 
In  every  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  smallest  progress  has  been  made 
towards  ctvihration,  we  meet  with 
aome  attempt  or  other  to  represent 
articulate  sounds  or  ideas  by  visible 
marks,    and  this  in    almost  every 
possible  diversity:     sometimes  by 
rude  arbitrary  indentations,  and  at 
otliers  by  direct  pktures  or  images. 
The  ytry  dtversity  evinces  ttic  com- 
mon and  natural  propensity  of  marr- 
kind  Id  a  -commemorative  symbo- 
lism, and  should  seem  at  the  very 
aame  time  equally  to  disprove  the 
necessky  and  the  ^ct  of  a  miracu- 
lous   iaterposition—  the  necessity,' 
because  it  supposes  the  exercise  of 
a  mirade  where  it  is  does  not 'seem 
to  be  wanted;  and  the  fact,  because 
there  would  then  appear  a  much 
greater  unity  in  the  mWe  of  forming 
symbolic  characters  than  we  have 
renson  to  suppose  ever  has  been,  or 


perhaps  ever  will  be  in  the  world. 
If  mankind  may  be  imagined  capa- 
ble by  their  own  natural  pcm-crs  of 
inventing  a.  system  of  picture-u-rit- 
ing )  such,  for  example,  as  formerly 
existed  in  Egypt,  and  still  exists  in 
China,  and  Sooth  America,   there 
requires  but  a  small  portion  of  faitii 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  aI«o 
possessed  of  natural  powers  sufi- 
dent  to  enable  them  to  invent  t 
system  of  alphabet- writing  ;  while, 
inversely,  it  we  conceive  that  thej 
have  not  naturally  faculties  adequate 
to  a  system  of  symbolic  characfen 
of  any  kind,  and  that  alphabet- writ-' 
ing  was  in  consequence  miraculoos- 
ly  bestowed  upon  them,   it  seenu 
impossible    to  conceive   that  tke^ 
could  ever  have  possessed  any  other 
kind  of  written  language  than  alplii- 
betic;    or  rather,    that  alphabetic 
could  have  been  exchanged  for  pic- 
ture-writing.     We    know   indeed 
that  every  art  and  science  is  just  a* 
capable  of  degenerating  as  of  im- 
proving 5  but  picture-writing  is  oet 
a  degeneration  cfalphahetic'Vcriti^: 
it  is  altogether  a  difliereiit  invcntioo, 
though  the  end  proposed  by  both  is 
the  same.    These  are  general  obser- 
vations, and  apply  equally  to  even 
theory'  of  a  miraculous  iiiterpo^tinu 
upon  this  subject.     But  we  nave  ts 
object  more  immediately  and  poni- 
cularly  to  Mr.  Clarke's  theory,  tha« 
although  we  have  no  direct  prcofJ 
the  actual  existence  of  writing  of  stt 
kind,  previously  to  the  commu^ 
cation  of  the  law,  we  have  infrre^z^ 
proof  of  the  fact,  in  the  anteceile'^t 
command  of  Jehovah  to  Moses  V) 
tcrite  in  a  book,  or  upon  a  scrall,  a 
narrative  of  the  victory  of  JosJi-wi 
over  the  Amdiekites,  as  a  natiouil 
archive  or  memforial,  Exod.XTii.  li; 
and  also  in  the  circumstance,  thai 
neither  the  record  of  thecooimaci- 
ments  nor  of  this  victory  in  wrino 
characters,    is  represented  as  aa) 
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lli-ng  extraordinary  or  novel  at  the  advanced  actual  demonstrations,  but 

T'^spective  periods  of  these  separate  only  superior  arguments ;  and  our 

transactions.      It  would  also  have  author  has  here  confounded  the  one 

become  our  author^  before  he  had  term  with  th^  other. — In  bis  history 

advanced  this  theory,  to  have  de-  of  Thoophilus,    who  flourished  in 

cided  upon  the  age  of  the  book  of  the  middle  of  tiie  second  century  of 

Job,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  over-  the  Christian  rra,  and  died  in  the 

thrown  the  best  and  most  common  year  tSl,  be  has  occasion  to  quote 

opinion  upon  this  subject,  that  it  the  following  passage,  which  relates 

possesses  the   highest  antiquity  of  to  the  three  days  that  preceded  the 

any  book  in  holy  writ  |   and  this,  formation  of  the    luminaries  : — ^ 

whether  written  by  Moses,  or  merely  r^ii#  %ij^tfm  two»  uviv  ntr  r^ lo^or  rov  Oiov, . 

communicated  by  Moses  as  the  work  mi  r«v  xa^w  «vrov  ntu  rnf  9%p%tu  mnw : 

of  Job  himself,    or  of  his  friend  '  these  three  days  were  types  of  the 

£lihu.     For  if  this  opinion  be  cor-  trinity  of  God,  and  his  word,  and 

rect,  not.  only  would  the  general  his  wisdom:*  upon  which  he  ob- 

existence  of  the  book  itself  be  an  serves — "  I  think  this  is  the  first 

insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  the-  place  where  the  word  rftmt  or  trinity 

ory ;  but  particularly  those  passages  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  primi« 

in  this  most  sublime  and  extraordi-  tive  fathers ;  if  so,  it  is  wortny  of 

nary  poem,    in   which  scrolls  or  remark,  that  in  the  same  city  (An- 

books,  and  the  acts  both  of  writing  tioch)  where  the  disciples  were  first 

and  engraving  are  clearly  and  defi-  called  Christians,  the  sacred  persons 

nitively  referred  to,  as  matters  of  in  the  godhead  were  first  termed 

common  notoriety  in  that  remote  the  trinity.*'  Now«  without  entering 

aera.      Mr.  Clarke   undertakes  to  into  the  question^  whether  the  terod 

accuse  M.  Micha^lis  $ind  Mr.  Marsh  rftmt  were  ever  assumed  antecedent- 

of  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  their  ob-  ly  or  not,  no  sober  trinitarian  we 

scrvations  on  the  controverted  text  believe  will  feel  himself  much  In- 

in  1  John  v.  7*  and  nevertheless  ad-  debted  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  pre- 

mits    the  passage  to  be  spurious,  sent    unwarranted  assertion,    that 

JKe  then  adds,  "  I  would  not  have  neither  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  was 

my  readers  to  imagine,  that   the  understood,  nor  even  the  t^rm  made 

proofs  against  the  authenticity   of  use  of,  till  nearly  two  hundred  years 

the  passage  are  demonstrative:   to  after    the    pooamencement  of  the 

me  they  are  not  so;  yet  they  are  Christian  arra.      Independently   of 

stTongXj  pTBsump^tive.*'    There  is  a  which j  wc  are  by  no  meami  unaware, 

strange  confusion  of  tenns  in  this  that  the  general  course  of  the  expres- 

assertion :  a  presumption  and  a  proof  .  siqn,  <u  it  her€  runs,  may  just  as 

are  two  distinct  ideas ;  an^  a  pre-  well  r^fe^  to  the  platonism  of  the 

sumptite proof \s  nonsense:  ifth^re  day  ^  to  its  cJ^ri^tianity,  ^nd  ^f 

l>e  real  proofs  against  the  authentic  course  will  prove  nothing. 

oity  of  the  text,  those  proofs  are         \ye    ar^    pleased  to.  fin4  that 

xiecessarily  demonstrative ;     for  an  Mr.  S.  Burden  is  co;^^inuing  his  in« 

vtndemonstrative  proof  (could   the  structive  and  entertaining  compila- 

cerm  for  a  moment  he  admitted)  tion  "  On  Orien^tal  Customsj**  as  an 

%vould  be  no  proof  at  all.       But  illustration  of  ^he  sacred  scriptures, 

;^lr.  Clarke  i^eed  not  be  afraid  upon  a  second  volimie  of  which  has  now 

cbis  subject;  for  neither  Michaelis  reached  us,  and,  like  the  first,  is  no^ 

rior  Marsh  ever  conceived  that  they  only  co^/scfed,  as  it  professes  to  be ; 

^  .  bnt 
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hut  juSiciou$bf  "  collected  fiom  thd^ 
m68t  celebrated  travellers,  |nd  the 
rtiosi  erpinpiit    critics  :**  tq  which 
sourfces.  of  information,  we   have 
also  to  add^  which  thtf  modesty  of 
o|jr  compiliat   has  prevented  him 
from  noti<5ing,  that  he  has  notunfirc- 
fluently  tfa\*clled  into  Qtlier  regions, 
offireek  atid  Roipan  eolebrity,  and 
has  embellished  bis    subject  with 
extracts  for  the  tnost  paft  pertinent 
and  elucidatory,  from  classical  his- 
tbi'ians  and  poets.    That  in  tb^  exr 
planatiori  hftre  given  of  particniar 
customs  referred  to  in  the  scrip* 
^ures,  tjxere  should  occasionally  be 
an  indulgence  of  a  fancy  somewhat 
too  excursive,  may  be  easily  con* 
ceived^  and  will,  we  hope,  be  as 
easily  pardoned :   such  appear  to  us, 
upon  a  random  dip  into  the  pages, 
^he  comments  niarked  No.  1156, 
upon  the  red  horie  in  Zacbariah,  and 
Np.  1225,  upon  the  passage  itj  the 
n^w  testament "  prophecy  wlio  is  he 
that  smote  thae/*    No.  g64,  upon 
Job  v^  23.  •'  for  thou  shalt  be  in 
league  with  the  stones  of  the  field," 
gives  us  a  very  recondite  and  remote 
explanation  bv  referring  the  passage 
to  a  custom  described  by  Van  Eg-' 
moni  and  Hey  man;  called  $copilism 
|[#x0viXi9/i^f),  by  these  writers,  and 
common  to  Arabia,  which  consists 
in  one  prty's  placing  siones  la  the 
grouhds  of  another  party  with  whom 
the  first  is  at  variance,  **  as  a  wam^ 
ing  that  any  person  who  dares  to  till 
that  field,  should  infallibly  be  slain 
by  the'  contrivance  of  tl^ose  who 
placed  the  stones  there."     How  it 
comes  to  pass  that  an  Ai'^hian  cus<» 
torn  should  thus  have  been  celebiat- 
ed  by  a  Greek  uaipe.  we  ar?  not 
informed :  but  without  entering  into 
this  question,  if  oi^r  author  had  puly 
consulted  the  original  upon  tins  sul>- 
jiect,  he  would  have  found  that  all 
his*  journey  to  Arabia  might  have 
be^n  spared,  for  instead  of"  stones  of 
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th^  field/*  the  original  gives  us  fiA« 
thing  more  than  "sons*  or  "  tribes  of 
the  field,**  mtl^'i  »n    noxious  aiii-» 
maU,  either  reptiles  or  quadrupeds; 
he  might  also  have  known^by  a  much 
shorter  e^cUnion,  that    t$e    term 
sans  or  progeny  was  first  exchanged 
by  the  writers  of  the  septuagint  \t:r- 
sion  for  stones,  and  tliat  tbi»  unau- 
thorised and  unintelligible  deriatioa, 
has  ficom  this  source  alone  fQuod  iu 
way  into  succeeding  versions,  un- 
worthy of  explanation,  aud  to  the 
discredit  of  those  who  have  never  at* 
tempted  to  restore  the  true  reading. 
'*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  Dictioo- 
ary  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ^"  2  voli. 
8vo. — Calmet's  dictionary  upon  this 
subject  is  a  ver)'  valuable  work,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  liands  of  e%eiT 
biblical  student.    Yet  it  is  not  with* 
out  its  defects ;  but  these  are  not 
defects  which  the  writer  of  the  pre> 
sent  work  seems  qualified  to  supplj, 
who  for  explanation  too  frequeDtif 
gives  us  sy&tecQ,  aud  that  oa  many 
occasions,  which  is  equally  T«mo:e 
from  liberality  and  from  fair  induc- 
tion.   The  work  opens  with  the 
article  Aaron,  upon  which  we  have 
a  particular  account  .of  his  "  sdeica 
inr^f/i^ure,"  with  a  *'  rtmark'^  upno 
the  typical  representation  of  his  gar- 
ments. '*  And  here,"  continues  ucr 
lexicographer 4    "  we  ni^y  rcawric 
what  a  temarkahle  piece  of  {HDt^t- 
nity  it  is  in  those  who  now  usurp  the 
name  of  prieifs,  to  array  tbonseSves 
with  fantastical  rohea,  whether  io 
iheponitficaU  of  Rome,  or  the  lava 
sleeves  of  le$six  note  ;    both  tool 
their  origin    from    the    Israelttsii 
priesthood ;  but  that  which  m  thr^ 
wa.s  glory  and  beauty,  because  pre> 
figuring  the  coming  of  the  Gfeat 
Priest,  is  now  protiuiit^  w  <Ac  a- 

Sremt*  We  nave  never  seen  a 
leeper  iovolutioa  of  bluoders  tluo 
in  this  short  passage^  .which  -^ 
equally  destl^te  of  ^gW,  aeose,  and 
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grcmma^,  and  in  which  the  subject 
has  no  more  connection  with  the 
predicate  than  a  *'  Dictionary  of  the 
Holy  Scriptares  has  with  Jacob's 
I^w  Dictionary." 

"  The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church ;  by  the  Rev.  John 
L'ingard/*2  vols.  8vo.  ^^ly  the 
writer  of  this  work  should  choose  to 
introduce  the  catholic  church  under 
the  masquerade  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  will  be  obvfous  to  (hose  who 
peruse  the  work  itself.  The  direct 
intention  of  Mr.  Lingard  is  to  ob- 
tain 0  circulation  for  his  book  among 
persons  who  would  not  be  much 
disposed  to  read  it,  if  he  had  entitled 
it,  ss  he  ought  to  have  done,  "  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  origin- 
ally professed  and  establislied  in  an 
early  period  of  English  History ;" 
and  thereby  to  entrap  them  into  an 
acquaintance  with  his.  own  portrai- 
ture of  the  general  features  and  cha- 
racter of  this  institution,  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  a  very  favour- 
able, if  not  a  flattering  likeness. 
>Ve  have  no  objectiom  to  a  man's 
advancing  the  best  arguments  he 
can  in  support  of  any  principles  or 
opinions  he  seriously  believes  to  be 
true  ^  nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  Mr.  Lingard  is  a 
plausible  and  an  able  writer;  but  we 
have  a  very  strong  objection  to  any 
man*s  attempting  to  vend  his  pro- 
ductions by  a  title  which  does  not 
fairly  apply  to  them,  and  which  is 
purposely  meant  to  impose  upon  the 
unwary. 

''An  Attempt  to  display  the 
original  Evidences  of  Christianity  in 
tbeir  genuine  simplicity  ;  by  N. 
Nesbett,  A.  M.  rector  of  Tunstall:** 
a  queer  tide  upon  a  subject  rather 
quecriy  handled.  The  inspiration 
of  the  apocaWae  is  questioned ;  and 
the  bishop  of  London's  expbmation 
of  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  refer- 
rad  to  Matt  xxir.  opposed  by  an 


explanation  of  a  different  tendency. 
We  see  no  reason,  however,  from 
any  thing  here  advanced  for  desert-  ' 
ing"  the  bishop  for  the  rector ;  nor  ' 
for  discharging  one  oi  the  sublimest  ' 
books  of  the  bible,  accredited  at  least 
from  the  second  century    of   the 
christian    asra,    from    the    sacred 
code. 

**  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Illus- 
trations of  the  Litany  ;  by  tlie  Uev. 
L.  Booker,  LL.D.  rector  of  Ted- 
stDne  Delamere,"  are  entitled  lo 
much  commendation  ;  they  are  se- 
rious, succinct,  and  in  an  uiiex|)en» 
sive  form ;  <uid  are  accompanied 
with  various  admonitory  prayers, 
calculated  both  for  family  and  pri- 
vate use,  which  may  prove  proht- 
able  to  a  devout  christian  on  many 
occahions 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Sloan,  minis- 
ter of  Dornock,  Dumfries,  has,  in  • 
his  own  opinion,  given  us  '*  The 
leading  Features  of  the  (yOspel  deli- 
neated, in  an  attempt  to  explain 
some  unscriptural  errors,  particular- 
ly the  absurd  tenet  tliat  mistakes  in 
religion  are  of  small  consequence.'* 
He  appears  to  be  a  very  earnest 
and  well-meaning  writer ;  but  a 
style  so  loaded  with  acrimony  and 
vehement  accusation  as  the  present^ 
is  not  best  of  all  qualified  xo  delineate 
any  feature  of  the  gospel ;  much 
less  its  leading  feature.  This  kind 
of  style,  indeed,  is  adopted  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  in  which  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  the  author  be 
perfecdy  fi^eefirom  error  in  his  own 
view  of  the  subject ;  yet  even 
where  we  admit  him  to  be  correct, 
we  cannot  avoid  retorting  upon  him 
that  ibis  also  is  still  "  a  mistake  in 
religion  of  no  trifling  consequence  j** 
and  such  a  mistake  as  we  trust  we 
•hall  not  have  to  notice  again  in  any 
subsequent  writings  of  the  present 
minister  of  Dornock. 

How^difierent  the  spirit^  and  how 
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xniich  more  eag«|^  dd  penoative 
the  dktioo  of  the  venerable  bishop 
of  London,  in  the  new  edition  of  hit 
"  Tracts  on  various  SubjectSt**  now 
for  the  first  time  ooUectad  and  re- 
printed in  one  octavo  volume :  ofier* 
ing  to  the  ouui  of  taste  a  valuable 
present  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
Its  language,  and  to  the  pious  chris- 
tian an  inv^uable  cuide  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  doctrines.  In  its 
preseii&t  form  it  is  a  garland  well 
•elected,  and,  we  trust,  of  unfading 
flowers.  It  is  not  often  that  we  un- 
dertake to  notice  republications  of 
any  kind;  but  we  could  not  let  the 
present  opportunity  pass  by,  of  once 
more  paying  our  tribute  of  sincere 
homage  and  veneration  to  a  prelate, 
whose  heart  has  uniformly  glowed 
with  a  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  and  whose  li&  has  been 
uniformly  spent  in  promoting  it. 

*'  Dissertations  on  the  Existence, 
Attributes,  Providence,  and  Moral 
Government  of  God  i  and  on  the 
duty,  character,  security*  ^nd.  final 
happiness  of  his  righteous  Subjects; 
by  the  Rev,  David  Savile,  A,  U^ 
This  title  is  so  full  that  Utile  needs 
to  be  added  tq  it  in  explanation  of 
the  work  it  introduces.  The  topics 
discussed  are  fourteen,  viz.  the 
existence  of  God,  the  omnipresence 
of  God,  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
moral  government  of  God,  moral 
obligation,  the  character  of  the  up* 
right,  the  security  of  the  upright, 
the  final  triumph  of  the  upright, 
jhe  evidences  of  a  future  state,  the 
prospect  of  a  future  state  opened  by 
the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
life,  the  glory  of  the  (igliteous  in 
heaven  ;  a  subject  wliich  extends*  to 
two  dissertations.  There. is  much 
sound  argument  ia  the  general  in* 
quiry,  and  not  too  recondite  tor  men 
of  ordinary  capacity,  or  of  moderate 
riadiiig.  The  author  seems  much 
in  earnest,  ^nd  his  style,  thuugh  not 


always  elegant,  is  often  boid  and 
animated. 

We  proceed  to  a  review  of  tfa^ 
discooises  and  seimons  of  the  year ; 
and  feel  no  small  deKght  in  assert* 
ing  that  they  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  in  a  great  variety  of  instances^ 
judicioua,  argumentative,  clear,  ele> 
gant,  and  persuasive.  We  shall 
commenoe  with  *^  A  Coofi^tatioo  of 
Atheism  firomtbe  Laws  and  Consti- 
tution of  the  Heaienly  Bocfos ;  in 
four  discourses,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge:  with 
introductory  Notes  and  Appendix ; 
by  the  Rev,  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S. 
Plttmian  ProfesBor,  Ac"  Wbik 
Dr.  Pal^s  and  many  other  writers 
of  high  reputation*  have  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  the  existence  of  a  deity 
from  Uie  marks  of  design  and  inteU 
ligence  manifested  in  the  aiumal  or 
vegetable  world,  or  even,  in  mne 
individual  organs  ajq^ertaintng  to 
some  individual  species,  and  have 
admirably  succeeded  in  their  endea- 
vours, we  cannot  but  approve  the 
resolution  of  Professor  Vioee,  toco- 
operate  in  the  same  comprehen^ve 
work  by  a  difiNeront,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add  a  sublimer,  and  more 
magnificent  survey <tf  nature;  pe- 
culiarly qualified,  as  he  is  well 
knbwn  to  be  to  all  the  world,  feam 
the  chair  lie  so  ably  fills,  and  the 
proofs  of  indefatigable  attention  to 
this  subject,  which  he  has  already 
laid  before  the  public  The  topic 
cannot  too  frequently  be  disaisBcd ; 
the  arguments  cannot  be  too  nuroe* 
reus,  nor  (tewii  from  too  many 
quarters^  ^fany  of  the  points  insisT* 
ed  upon;  are  altogether  as  astomsb* 
ing  as  tliey' are  convinciiig;  and  if 
not  tiQMirthematicaUy  deBBoiatratrge, 
apfirosch  as  nearly  aa  poasifale,  and 
at  .'least  with  an  evidence  that  is 
in  every  respect  ^irre6a^fat^  The 
following  refiection  is  happy  and 
peculiarly  pertinent :    ^<  If  from  et- 
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fending  oar  views  by  glasses,  rhe 
inind  receives  such  an  accession  of 
knowledge  and  pleasare,  what  may 
not  be  expected  when  it  shall  be 
admitted  to  a  nearer  view  of  €lU  ike 
glorious  bodief  in  the  unwerse,  and 
see  them  as  they  are/' 

**  I^ectntes  on  Systematic  The« 
diogy  and  Pulpit  Eloquence  -,  by  the 
late  George  Campbell,  D,D.  RR.S/' 
Svo.  To  Principal  Campbell  the 
christian  world  is  indebted  for  much 
useful  information^  in  a  vanctv  of 
ibrms ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see,  noni 
th<  posthumous  publioation  before 
us,  that  "  he  being  dead,  still 
spaaketh."  These  lectures  wtU  be 
found  peculiarly  useful  to  students 
in  divinity ;  Ibr  whose beneiit  indeed 
they  wereoriginally  intended  in  1772 
and  1773  ;  and  why,  with  the  merit 
they  reidly  possess,  'they  have  been 
so  long  sofiered  to  remain  dormant, 
we  are  at  no  aoiall  loss  to  ascertain. 
While  some  persons  of  more  zeal 
than  wisdom  are  too  apt  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  all  human  learn- 
ing. Dr.  Campbell  in  these  lectures 
sets  its  value  in  its  true  light,  by  ob* 
;>ervif]g,  after  having  rigidly  enforced 
die  necessity  of  an  attention  to  the 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  tongues, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  '*  in  short,  we 
may  say  with  truth  of  all  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
of  history  and  philosophy  in  parti« 
cular;  that  on  all  occasions  they 
are  ornamental  to  the  character  of  a 
minister,  and  on  many  occasions  may 
pro\'e  greatly  useful."  All  have  not 
an  equal  taste  either  for  science  in 
general  or  tor  the  same  individual 
branch  of  it ;  but,  continues  he,  '*  ft 
wHl  neither  be  for  yonr  honour  nor 
your  interest  that  they  be  altogether 
laid  aside:  a  proper  appetite  for 
knowledge  is  here  all  in  all.  What 
Isocrate«  said  on  thia  subject  so  per- 
tinently to  Qemonicus,    1  say  to 


every  one  of  jrou — ^"  •«  w  fix^ft^iutt^ 
««xv/Miliic  :•  *  if  you  love  learning,  yt)a 
will  be  learned." 

"  Sermons  on  different  subjects  by 
the  R)iv.  John  Hew)ett,B.D.*-  3  vols. 
8vo.  The  apostolic  practice  of  '*  be* 
coming  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
we  may  save  some,'*  is  as  necessary 
to  be  followed  in  the  presept  day, 
as  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
christian  religion.  Such  are  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  proba- 
bly such  they  have  always  been,  that 
multitudes  of  the  gayer  and  more 
fashionable  part  of  the  woild,  upon 
whom  the  duties  of  religion  hang 
but  loosely,  would  never  attend 
upon  sermons  either  of  a  very  re* 
condite  and  scholastic,  or  of  a  very 
calvtnistic  and  damnatory  texture: 
and  it  is  certainly,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion* of  high  moment,  how  persons 
of  tliia  description  may  be  induced 
to  attend  a_t  all ;  so  that  if  we  cannot 
do  them  all  the  good  we  could 
wish,  we  may  at  least  have  the 
chance  of  benetiting  them  by  a  few 
scattered  seeds,  a  few  incidental  ad- 
monitions which  may  impalpably 
wind  themselves  into  the  heart,  by 
inlisting  the  fashionable  feelings  of 
the  day,  the  charity,  the  philan- 
thropy, the  sentimental  stimulus  to 
do  good,  into  the  sacred  cause ;  and 
thus  of  leading  them,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  firom  passion  to  reason, 
from  folly  to  wisdom,  from  giddiness 
to  solidity,  from  error  and  impiety 
to  rectitude  and  true  religion.  The 
sermons  before  us  appear  for  the 
most  part*  to  have  been  written  un- 
der this  inapresston ;  and,  though 
we  do  not  conceive  tiiem  to  be  cal- 
culated for  any  other  places  tliaii 
the  dia|)els  of  such  charitable  insti- 
tutions as  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
withm  the  walls  of  which  tliey  were 
delivered,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
they  have  been  doubly  ser%  iceable 
in  tkat  placej  that  they  have  often 
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escitied  good  reialvttiosf ^  aed  stimn- 
htted  the  haod  of  benevolence.  Be»' 
jroncl  this  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
luive  operated  $  they  float  too  much 
on  the  surface  of  vital  Christianity  to 
do  n^ore, 

"  A  Body  of  Theology,  principally 
pcactical}  in  a  aeries  of  lectures ; 
by  Robert  Fellowes,  A.  M."  8va.  2 
vols,  upon  several  doctrinal  points  • 
we  differ  tato  cttlo  from  the  pre- 
sent  writer:  yet  there  is  a  serious*- 
iiess»  an  eaxnestneAs»  and  for  the 
most  pari  a  sound  and  solid  nttiocin« 
ation  running  through  his  exertions, 
so  that  we  have  been  upon  the  whole 
highly  pleased  with  then),  and  can 
hoaestly  recommend  them  to  the 
world  at  large.  How  indeed  should 
it  be  otherwi^  ?  when  the  author 
ha;i  avowedly  taken  Barrow  and 
Butler  forhis  "  guides^pbilosapfaerss 
and  friends  ;*'  haj^  imbibed  their 
spirit^  and  followed  their  legitimacy 
of  inductioa.  The  work  is  intro* 
duced  by  a  long  dedication  to  hta 
^rioe  of  Grafton :  and  the  chief  sub- 
jects discussed  are,  the  moral  govem* 
ment  of  God ;  life  a  state  of  proba- 
tion ;  the  wisdom  aiui  betiev<»lence» 
bat  inscrutability  of  the  divine  admi- 
nistration \  free  will ;  necessity  of 
the  christian  revejation;  the  rational., 
analogies  and  probabilities  in  favour 
of  a  future  life ;  tlie  resurrectieo  of  * 
the  body,  and  the  day  of  judgment ; 
the  Mosaic  preparatory  to  the  Chrt^' 
tian  dispensation  $  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion;  the  cnid- 
fiuou  and  resurrection.  There  is 
a  lecture  ou  industry  .which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  every  man ; 
we  have  been  ^so  much  pkaaed 
with  tha<t  on  the  pmbatQiy  ooodition 
of  the  present  life.  The  most  <ih* 
noxious  of  the  whole  is  the  leotme 
on  the  day  of  juc^^meoijiin  .the 
course  of  which  the  writeir,  .daviat* 
ing  from  tlie  common  interpmftaliton 
of  the  passage  in  which  fHur  Savjoor  /. 


speaka  of  this  awefbl  event,  con* 
tends  that  no  general  judgment  wiU 
ever  take  place,  but  that  eiery  man 
immediately  upon  his  death  be- 
comes subject  to  a  personal  judg* 
meat  or  decision,  by  which  his  fu- 
ture ^te  is  irrevocably  sealed.  In  a 
note  subjoined  to  this  pait  of,  the 
lecture  before  us,  Mr-  FdloveTob* 
serves,  that  he  lias  composed  a  woik 
in  vindication  of  this  tenet ;  ofvbidi, 
however,  some  parts  "  are  so  litde 
congenial  with  the  prewnt  state  of 
theological  opiiMon,  that  it  will  pro- 
bably never  see  the  light.  The  au- 
thor, tired  nf  controversy,  stndious 
of  peace,  and  sighing  fbr  repoK, 
wishes  not  agm  to  take  the  field  as 
a  disputant,  or  to  involme  himself  in 
any  polemic  oomention/'  We  wish 
this  pcinciple  had  been  a  little  mora 
pertinaciously  adhered  to ;  in  which 
case  the  lecture  in  question  wooU 
have  slept  (aain  oooststency  it  onght 
to  have  dcme)  upon  the  now  afaelf 
as  the  woiit  here  refnrred  to. 

"  The  RcaxBsb  Churchi  or  as 
historical  and  critical  view  of  some 
of -the  kadingdoctrinesiif  the  cbofdi 
of  Rome ,  in  a  series  of  discourses, 
pivachod  al  Bishopwearrooatb,  in 
theyear  1806',  by  the  Rev.  Geoige 
Stephenson.  M.  A.'*  8vq.  Thm 
discourses  sue  dedicated  to  the  bufaop 
of  Durham,  as  their  plan  was  sog* 
gented  .by  hints  commonkated  in 
diia  exce&ent  pcehUe*s  charge  to  his 
clea^,  g|y®^  ^  ^^  pBBoe&ng  smn* 
men  The  subjects  comeoatifely 
discussed  are  the  necesaitor  of  reve- 
lation} the  sufficiency  c»f  the  scfip» 
tures ;  -the  clauns  of  the  catholic 
chiucfatoWaUibiltty)  invocatiooof 
saints  and.  angels  ^  of  the  virgiD 
Mary  and  of  images }  transiibstaad* 
ation;  confesiioaaiid  pngsteij] 
indolgeooerand  woda  rfaayuwio> 
gationi.extieme'UfsetSoo)  thf^wtufm^ 
priety^ofemplojFing  a  ibidgii  ^oofom 
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and  supremacy  of  the  pope;  neces- 
sity of  the  rerormatlon ;  and  lastly, 
ati  exhortation  to  christian  love  and 
cliarity.     Notwithstanding  the  de- 
graded and  palsied  state  of  the  papal 
power  at  the  present  moment,  it  is 
highly  useful  to  take  an  occasional 
view  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
peculiarly  characterised  it^  and  the 
view  before  us  is  conducted  with 
much  soundness  of  argument,  and 
liberality  of  spirit.       We  do  not 
think >  however,  that  Mr.  Stephen- 
t>on    sufficiently    distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Uomuh  and  the  CathoUc 
church,  properly  so  called  :  and  we 


the  hands  of  Almighty  (God  for  ex- 
tending the  knowledge,  the  power, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  oif 
Christ,**  we  except  very  much  to  the  ■ 
frequent  inaccuracies  and  inelegan<^ 
cies  with  which  the  body  of  the 
work  before  us  is  disfigured  :  and 
we  except  the  rather,  because  the 
reverend  author  from  various  ante- 
cedent publications  upon  another 
subject,  has  given  positive  testimonj 
that  these  blemishes  cap  be  only  the 
result  of  a  truly  censurable  inatten- 
tion and  haste  in  composition,  and  a 
want  of  revision  afterwards* 

Eight  Lectures  on  the  occurren- 


the  rather  point  out  this  want  of  ccs  of  the  passion-week,  &c. ;  by 

discrimination,  because  it  is  an  error  Richard  Maut,  D,  D.**  ]2mo.    Mo- 

into  which  protestant  polemics  are  desdy  introduced,  seriously  drawn  . 

apt  to  fall.  Tlie  catholic  church  never  up  in   plain  unaffected    language, 

acceded  to  the  whole  that  has  often  and  tending,  we  doubt  not,  to  aflbrd 

been  demanded  of  it  by  several  of  Dr.  Mant's  parishioners  in  South- 

the  most  tyrannic  popes,    and   to  ampton,  agreeably  to  his  own  im- 


which  of  course  the  Homish  church, 
as  an  individual  branch  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  and  more  immediate- 
ly under  the  command  of  the  Vati- 
cati,  paid  implicit  obedience.  The 
Qaliican  church,  for  example,  never 
assented  to  the  pope's  personal  infal- 
libility^ but  only  to  the  infallibility 
of  general  and  ecumenical  councils; 
while  the  Romish,  the  Portuguese, 
and  t^e  Spanish  churches,  have  as- 
sent^ to  the  former.  There  are 
various  other  points  on  which 
they  have  equally  differed,  but  upon 
which  we  cannot  enter  at  present. 
"  Parochial  Divinity  i  or  Sermons 
OQ  various  Subjects;  by  Charles 
Abbott,  D.D.F.L.S."  8vo.  As 
theologians  have  their  school-divi- 
nity, there  can  be  no  reason  why 
parishioners  may  not  have  their  pa- 
jochiai-divuiity.  fiat  though  we 
except  not  to  the  title,  nor  to  the 
tabjec^  matter  of  this  volmne,  and 


mediate  view,  and  for  whose  use 
they  w^re  composed,  '  some  assist- 
ance in  their  devout  meditations  on 
the  momentous  transactions  of  the 
devout  and  holy  week,* 

"  Lectures  on  Scripture  Tracts  ; 
by  the  Rev.  William  Bango  Collyer,** 
8vo.  This  volume  being  the  labours- 
of  a  young  dissenting  minister,  are 
dedicated  to  the  eX-Lord  Chancel- 
lor Erskine,  but  antecedently  to  his 
lordship's  resignation ;  as  though 
the  clergy  out  of  the  established  pale, 
as  well  as  in  it,  had  views  of  churdi 
preftirment.  For  the  rest,  the 
lectures  it  contains  are  for  the  most 
part  abl«  compibtions  from  prior 
writers  of  acknowledged  authority, 
such  as  Prideaux,  Lardner,  Briant, 
StiU'mgfleet,  Pearson,  Doddridge; 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  fluent  and  easy.  We 
chiefly  object  that  Mr.  Collyer's  list 
of  authorities  is  too  circumscribed. 


least  of  all  to  the  autiior's  alleged  and  neither  brought  down  sufflcteut- 
motive  in  pablisbing  it,  "  that  of  ly  tq  those  of  the  present  day,  nor 
^lecoming  aq  hon^de  instrument  in    extended  to  foreign  writers  of  onde« 

niable 
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niable  testimony )  and  that  (he  play- 
fulness of  his  youthful  fiincy  should 
have  ofteo  plunged  him  into  re* 
dnndaucies  of  expression  which 
overload  him  with  their  weight} 
or,  in  pursuit  of  the  sublime,  should 
have  carried  himj  as  in  aq  air-balloon, 
into  the  higher  regions  of  fiHe  writ- 
ing, from  which  he  is  every  moment 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  down  aqd 
of  breaking  his  neck. 

"  Sermons,  by  Samise]  Charels, 
D.  D.  minister  of  Wilton,"  8vo. 
These  sermons  consist  of  four  only, 
and  are  of  a  peculiar  texture.  They 
are  pithy*  sententious,  and  apoph- 
thegroatic;  enlivened  with  frequent, 
and  occasionally  with  vtry  apposite 
anecdotes,  drawn  from  modem  bio- 
graphy. Th^y  may  not  be  suited  to 
every  taste;  but  de  gttsfu  non  diS" 
puiandum ;  it  is  probable  they  may 
be  accurately  suited  to  that  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  composed.  We 
trust  also  that  they  are  suited  to  their 
pockeU ;  for  it  is  not  often  that  Ul- 
lage parishioners  can  afford  to  give 
9even  thiUings  for  only  four  discour- 
ses) nor  is  it  always  that  we  are 
called  upon  (as  we  are  in  the  pre- 
sent instance)  to  censure  the  useless 
pomp  and  parade  of  swelling  out  so 
scanty  a  portion  of  matter  id  an 
octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pages,  through  the  conve- 
nient medium  of  ^  large  type,  wide 
spaces,  and  broad  latitudinary  mar- 
gins. 

*•  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Barry,  M.  D.  consisting  of  Sermons 
preached  on  several  occasions ;  the 
friendly  call  of  truth  and  reason  to  a 
new  species  of  Dissenters  5  and 
Essays/*  3  vols.  8vo.  This,  for  rite 
most  part,  is  a  collection  of  pieces 
already  before  the  public  :  there  is, 
however,  a  considerable  portion  of  " 
new  matter,  and  especially  in  the 
F'.'Jsays,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
bi'bjectb  of  celibacy,  wedlock,  pritle. 


duellmg,  self-murder,  lying,  detract 
tion,  avarice,  justicei  generosity, 
temperance,  excess,  and  deaths 
every  one  of  which  is  well  worth  a 
serious  and  attentive  perusal.  Y^« 
had  the  work  before  us  consisted 
altogether  of  republished  matter,  so 
important  is  that  matter  in  itself, 
and  so  highly  do  we  value  the  ta- 
lents and  character  of  the  wxiter, 
that  we  should  have  thought  outt 
seh*es  justified  in  departing  from 
our  usual  custon^^  and  of  abiding 
it  a  notice  in  its  pew  form. 

"  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy  ;  delir 
vered  In  the  parish  church  pf  St. 
Aniholin,  Watling  Street ;  by  the 
Rev.  Heniy  Draper,  D.  D.'*  8vo.  A 
verjr  useful  exposition ;  and  which, 
we  trust,  is  in  the  hands  of  everj 
parishioner,  for  whom  It  was  ny/r^ 
immediately  designed,  as  we  bare 
no  doubt  !t  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  many  hundreds  besides.  The 
texts  of  scripture  selected  for  each 
lecture  are  chosen  with  judgment ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  roetbodji  91 
the  present  appearance  of  the  woHl, 
which  we  should  much  like  to  see 
removed  in  a  subsequent  edition. 
It  is  not  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  in* 
terpreration  of  any  particular  pas- 
sage, as,  at  present  the  lectures  have 
no  title,  the  pages  no  head-lioe,  and 
the  book  no  table  of  contents. 

''  Sermons  on  interesting  and  im- 
portant subjects  y  bj  the  Rev.  John 
Wright,  A.M."  8vo,  "fhese  ser^ 
mons  extend  to  thirteen  i  but  the 
subjects  do  no^  exceed  Cour  or  fkve, 
and  are,  hence,  for  the  most  p>n, 
very  unmcrcifiilly  protracted.  As 
to  the  rest,  the  author's  sentiomts 
appear  libera),  apd  his  style  is  plav 
and  easy. 

"  Discourses,  moral  and  rcl^oos, 
adapted  to  a  naval  audiedce^. 
preached  on  board  his  majesty's  1^ 
the  Tremendous ;  by  the  Rev,  Rb« 
bex;t  Baynes,  L.  L.B/*    These  iti^ 
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courset  appear  saitable  to  the  cha- 
racter, taste,  and  genius  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  :  the 
style  is  sinaple  aod  unaffected  |  the 
subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  practical  -,  and  the 
number  of  discoufses  here  ofiered 
is  iixty-four, 

**  Twenty    short    Discourses^ 
adapted  to  village  worship,  or  the 
devotions  of   the  family.    Volume 
It.     Published  from  the  MSS.  of 
the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome."    Peace 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  a 
worthy  minister !     We  never  could 
go  hand  in  band  with  Dr.  Beddome 
in  his  severe  calvinistic  views )  but 
we  can  admire  his  character,  and 
wish  success  to  these  honest  elusions 
of  a  heart  that  now  beats  no  hiore. 
"  Two  Sermons  and  a  Charge  : 
by  Luke  Heslop,  B.  D.  Hector,  &c. 
and   Archdeacon,   &c/'     There  is 
much  knowledge  of  the  times,  much 
sound  judgment,  excellence  of  ad- 
vice, and  liberality  of  spirit  in  these 
addresses.    The  iirst  sermon    was 
preached  before  the  judges  of  assize 
at  Newcastle  in  1805,  froiti  Romans 
xiii.  1  :  the  second  at  the  visitation 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
1806,  in  which  the  preacher  dis* 
cusses  with  no  small  ability  the  im» 
portance  of  the  christian  ministry; 
the  solemn  pledge  entered  into  by 
every  minister  to  discharge  it ;  and 
the  means  by  whicli  it  nuy  be  dis> 
charged  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
ministers  and  congregations.    The 
charge  was  delivered  at  a  visitation 
of  tlie  clergy  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  enters  with  peculiar  acuteness, 
aod  at  the  same  time  with  no  want 
of  christian  charity,  into  an  investi« 
gation  of  that  sort  of  "  plan  for  an 
universal    union    of  tlie    genuine 
ckurch  of  Christ,"    so  frequently 
proposed,  aod  apparently  so  sincerely 
recommended  by  those  who  chuse 
to  denominate  themselves  evangeli* 


cal  preachersj  and  to  presume  that 
the  gospel  is  deposited  with  them- 
selves alone.    This  address  is  well 
worth  an  attentive  perusal )  and  we 
lament  that  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  dve  even  a  faint  outline  of  it. 
•  Of  the  single  Sermons  of  the  year, 
tliat  of  Dr.  Laurence  "  On  singula^ 
rity  and  excess  in  Philological  Spe* 
culation,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  April  19, 1807,'* 
is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  a  prio- 
rity of  notice.   It  is  equally  original, 
erudite,    in^nious,  and  applicable 
to  important  errors  of  the  present 
times.     The    philological  specula- 
tions chiefly  adverted  to  and  repro- 
bated, are,  first,  that  of  biblical  ety- 
mologists, who  undertake  to  resolve 
almost  every  mythological  absurdity^ 
and  every  pagan  rite  into  some  re- 
nowned name,  ceremony,  or  event, 
recorded  in  the  old  testament  \  in 
order,  as  such  visionaries   dream, 
to  establish    its  peculiar  authenti- 
city ;  secondly,  that  of  the  mystics, 
"  who,  in  various  passages  of  scrips 
ture,  which  se^m  capable  only  of  a 
simple  explanation,    discover  deep 
and  recondite  mysteries  \  depressing 
the  letter,  and  exalting  what  they 
imagine  to  be  the  spirit  uf  the  sacred 
oracles  ;  and  thiixlly,  the  ''  Socinian 
refinement,'*  which,  "  in  order  to 
expel  scriptund  doctrines  from  scrip- 
tural   phraseology,    constantly    af- 
fixes to  it  a  supposed  idiomatical  or 
metaphoncal  meaning.*'    This  is  a 
sermon  which  concerns  the  chris- 
tian church  at  large;  while  iliose 
whole  conduct  "is  reprobated,  are 
peculiarly  interested  tn  an  examina- 
tion of  the  charges  advanced  against 
them,  and  in  rebutting  them  as  well 
as  they  may  be  able. 

Dt,  Maltby's>  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  also 
well  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  The 
text  Is  St.  John  ix.  4.  "  I  must  work 
the  work  of  him  that  sent  me  while 

it 
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it  IS  (fay,  the  night  cohieth  when  no 
man  can  work.*  In  the  courie  6f 
th^s  atU!ress  the  preacher  maintains, 
•with  much  force  and  doquettce, 
first,  that  to  every  fndividual  is  al- 
ii)! ted  the  performance  of  his  pe- 
ctiliar  work  or  employment ;  next, 
thjt  a  distinct  and  proper  season  is 
tssitrned  to  each  individual  for  his 
^vork  ;  and  then  points  out  the  false 
ernir  committed  by  those  who  fail 
to  impr^re  the  opporturtiiies  I  hey 
enjoy  of  gaining  the  knowledge,  and 
discharging  the  duties  suited  to  their 
respective  stations. 

Tlie  r^st  of  the  single  kermons  of 
the  year,  thougli  numerous  and  for 
the  most  part  respectable,  present 
no  such  prominence  of  feature 
as  to  induce  ns  to  examine  tbetti 
drstinctly.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
have  been  preached'  upon  temporaty 
or  incidental  tc^ics,  and,  as  well  as 
the  topics  themselves,  have  already 
made  no  small  progress  down  thie 
gulph  of  oblivion. 

We  must  except,  however,  Mr. 
Ingram's  •*  Catises  of  the  Increase 
of  Methodism  and  Dissension,  and 
of  the  Popularity  of  what  is  called 
Evangelical  Preaching,  and  the 
means  of  obviating"  them,  consider- 
ed) in  a  sermoh  preached  at  the  Vi- 
sitation of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  held  at  Mfelton  Mow- 
bray, Sec.**  In  this  pamphlet  we 
have  also  various  other  papers,  con- 
taining the  substance  of  another 
Rermoni  appendixes,  and  rcftoAYks, 
converging,  in  somfe  degree,  to  th6 
same  point.  Mr.  Ingram,  in  the 
Course  of  thcs«<  tracts,  oftlfrs  a  variety 
of  sensible  observations,  and  which 
are  well  worthy  the  attrtit'ron  of  tlie 
hierarchy.  He  thinks  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  latitude  of  constmc- 
tion  may  be  allowed  m  the  ^ct  ot 
subscribing  the  chutch  articles,  *btit 
expresses  some  doubt  of  the  expe- 
diency of  any  sutrh  ^^,  aad  arowv 


lusopmion,  tliat  wherever  such  test 
is  required^  the  form  should  include 
only  a  few  particulars  expressed  in 
general  terms.  In  order  that  the 
regular  clergy  shoald  engage  with 
the  irregular  upon  equal  terms,  he 
strongly  recommends  to  them  the 
practice  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
mg,  or  at  least  without  notes :  there 
is  no  elckjuence,  and  often  not  much 
imprcsftioo  in  reading ;  ancS  certaiB- 
ly  no  good  reason  c;m  be  ofifered. 
why  public  speaking,  without  notes 
from  the  putptt^  may  not  be  as 
easily  acquired  as  It  Is  at  the  bar  and 
in  the  seriate.  Mr.  Ingram  laa]i*hts, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
Clergy,  that  religion  is  liot  a  nxve 
prominent  feature  in  our  Univeta- 
ties ',  and  to  this  and  several  adjqoct 
causes,  he  ascribes  the  disrespect 
which  is  uow  too  commonly  evtpced 
amongst  the  lower  orders  for  clergy- 
men i  believing  that  '*  the  influeooe 
of  the  clergy  is  reduced  alnaost  to 
Insignificance."  In  this  potnl,  how- 
ever, we  tliink  he  has  fallen  bdow 
the  proper  estimate  ;  though  it  can- 
not out  be  allowed  that  &ere  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  truth  ia  bii 
assertion. 

It  appears  high  tiiirie,  however, 
that  the  church  should  exert  itscll 
against  the  MethodistSj^  unless  it  ta- 
citly consent  to  be  totally  overthrown 
by  them.  And  upon  this  subject 
we  cannot  but  strongly  recommend 
to  our  headers  a  work  of  which  the 
first  part  only  has  yet  been  pnUlsh- 
ed,  entifldd, ''  Hhits  to  tbe  PdUk; 
and  the  Le^slature,  qH  th^  Katsne 
and  Evil  EtiTects  df  EviiDjIelical 
Preaching.*'  B^  a  Bafitttef .  ,fnthb 
tract  the  writer  exijQaibes  witb 
much  shrewdne^  wA  Ikrdiltetkj  but 
we  think  mih  sbip6lRr&at  tbo  fooch 
bitterness  of  heait,  jSi(f'  c^ect  Aid 
probable  rtsult  Xif  %^^Jtf€if  Sw- 
ritual  Power  in  tl^  SWfi^  as  he 
c^the  systfetn  of  It[eA[dfi(i&,i»I 
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.^  j««4j  M9ett  upon  the  mischsev^- 
ouft  teodeocy  of  its  common  doc- 
trine that  gtfod  tuijrksg  or  a  nutm  *$ 
tHdeavQuriHg  to  do  his  bett*  are  of 
no  avail ;  while  the  ofUff  thing  ne- 
ceMary  for  his  tinal  salvation,  is  "  to 
Jtnwv  his  m'iserff,  and  to  come  to  the 
Lord  Jesu&}**  or  in  other  words, 
'*  to  come  to  the  teachers  of  this 
doctrine;  as  he  is  also,  and  with 
equal  justice  upon  the  cheap  and  low 
publications,  whjch,  under  the  title 
of  Village  Dialogues,  or  some  other 
equally  taJcing  appellation,  penned 
io  a  strain  of  vulgar  quaintness  and 
Goane  fiuniliarity,  are  caref«lly  dia* 
eeminaled  through  every  hamlet  in 
the  kingdom,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  holding  up  the.  regular  clergy 
to  deridion,  under  the  names  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  DolUtlt,  the  rev.  Mr.  Dead- 
si^ii,  and  his  cousin  the  rev.  Mr. 
jbUndmwn,  and  of  ibiestaUiog  the 
affections  and  veneration  of  the  vul« 
gsir,  by  applying  to  their  own  preach* 
ers  such  appelUtions  as  Mr.  Love- 
good,  itu  We  are  sorry  to  see  such 
trash  a$  this  openly,  ami  upon  aa* 
tqhtity  we  cannot  at  present  im« 
peach,  ascribed  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  and  Dr.  Hawke,  whose 
educationtought  to  have  taught  them 
better,  and  of  whom*  notwitb* 
atandiiqgour  invetecatedislikeof  tbeir 
general  system  of  discipline^  we  had 
certainly  conceived  bettecthii^s. 

*'  We  find  in  another  i^mphlet,. 
the  work  also  of  a  layman,  entitled, 
**  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Faro* 
chial  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  on  the  increasing  influence  of 
the  people  called  MeUiodists ;'  that 
mucn  of  this  increase  of  influence 
is  again  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
enei^  and  the  negligence  of  the 
parochial  deror :  and  as  this^  is,  a 
charge  pr pcee£ng  fro^  a  great  va* 
riety  of  quarters,  and  now  equally 
advanced  by  clerical  and  lay- writers, 
ft  ii  impojsibl^  (o  avoid  believing^. 


that  it  is  in^  some  measure  founded 
in  truth.  Yet  we  hesitate  not  to  as- 
sert, that  as  £ir  as  our  observations 
have  extended,  it  is  a  charge  which 
has  less  foundation  now  than  it  pos- 
sessed a  few  years  ago :  it  appears  to 
us  that  all  orders  of  the  clergy  hai«e 
taken  the  alarm,  that  our  bishops 
have  been  more  scrutinous,  our  rec- 
tors and  vicars  more  vigilant,  and 
our  curates  more  circumsspect :  we 
could  easily  point  our  finger  to  a 
great  number  of  villages  in  which 
divine  service  has  of  late  years  been 
performed  with  more  punctuality 
and  seriousness^  and  the  general 
parochial  duties  of  the  resident  cler- 
gyman been  more  sedulously  at* 
tended  to  than  in  farmer  times. 
.These^  in  truth,  are  tlie  arms  with 
which  the  battle  ought  to  be  tbught) 
the  regular  clei^y  have  still  the 
vantage  ground  in  their  favour ;  and 
with  th^e  arras  alone  duly  and 
sKllfttlly  em^iloyed,  tlie  victory  must 
yet  be  theirs. 

We  have  also  received  a  thick  oc-^ 
tavo  volume  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject, eptitled,  •'  A  Portraiture  of 
Methodism ;  being  an  impartial 
view  of  the  rise,  progress,  doctrines, 
discipline  and  manners  of  the  West- 
leyan  Methodists.  In  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  a  lady.*'  This, 
we  understand,  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Mr.  Nightingale,  whov  after  having 
run  tliroogh  half  the  signs  in  the  re^ 
ligious  zodiac,  at  length  entered  into 
that  of  Westleyaii  Methodism,  wa9 
a  zealous  preacher  in  its  cause,  se- 
dulously atteiKkd  the  montiily  lave* 
mettings,  and  at  length  left  this  cause 
for  some  other,  bat  if  we  be  rightly 
informed  not  for  a  better  ^  and  now, 
in  a  paroxysm  oi  spite,  foams  forth 
all  the  absurdities  and  trash  which 
he  has  ever  beheld  among  this  eic* 
traordinary  sect.  But  to  us  he 
foams  in  vain  -:  the  evidence  of  a 
reoegado  shall  never  be  admitted  in 

our 
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oar  court.    There  isa  depravity,  in*  expediency  of  an  ecdetiattie^  esfii^ 

deed>  in  this  roan's  heart  (if  we  may  blishment  for  British  India,  althou^ 

reason  from  his  pnbHcation  before  theywell  know  that  this  "MeracMr'^ 

us)  that  unqualifies  him  for  giwng  has  never  prodoced  the  smallest  ef- 

evidence  in  any  court.  The  Metho-  feet,  and  diat  the  prize  dissertation 

dists  may  be  fuois,  but  their  present  written  by.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  conae* 

historian  is  obviously  a  knave.  quence  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  gift  of  a 

We  lately  gave  our  most  cordial  hundred  pounds  to  the  University 


congratulations  to  that  first  of  all  the  of  Glasgow  in  1804,  for  the 

excellent  religioua  institutions    we  essay  on  the  best  means  of  dvtlicing 

possess  in  this  country » the  ''  British  the  subjects  of  the  firititfa  em|Mre  in 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  on  ac-  India,  and  of  difiusing  the  light  of 

count  of  the  great  exertions  it  has  the  christian  religion  thitnigfeoot  the 

made,  the  prospective  increase  of  its  eastern  world,  is  in  direct  opposi- 

fundsiand  the  heart-felt  gratitude  tion  to  a    religions   establishniest 

wliich  had  been  expressed  towards  at   present,  asi4  indeed  till  Indn 

it  by  thousands,  and  perhaps  hnn-  may  be  completely  chriatianised  by 

dreds  of  thousands  in  every  quarter  volonlary    exertions.     This    me^ 

of  the  world.   Witli  the  truest  satis^  moir  they  have  laid  bold  of  i  they 

faction  did  we  learn,  that  noblemen,  have  endesvoored  to    amal^uiiate 

prelates,  members  of  parliament,  the  exertions  of  the  **  Bible  So^ 

members  of  the  board  of  controul,  ciety;'*  of  the  "  Baptist  Mission* 

directors  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  ary  Society  -,**    the  traveiling  mi*^ 

East  India  Company,  had,  in  very  nisters  fiom  which  have  uni^nnly 

considerable  numbers,  oontributed  borne  an  unblemished  character; 

the  conjoint  influence  of  their  names,  and  of  this  **  memoir**    of    the 

and  of  their  benevolence  to  promote  Vice  Provost    of    Fort  William  i 

this  truly  christian  object ;  and  that  and  a  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised 

the  government  presses  at  Calcutta  and  propagated  from  the  Decan  to 

and  the  other  British  settlements  in  the  court  in  Leadenhall-street  against 

India,  had  by  the  consent  of  govern-  the  dreadfiil  danger  to  be  appre- 

ment  itself,  beenengaged  in  forward-  bended  £mn  so  terrible  an  innova- 

ing  versions  of  the  Bible  into  almost  tion,  as  that  with  which  it  is  a&aert- 

every  Indian  dialect.    It  now  ap«  ed  India  is  now  threatened,  and  die 

pears,  however,  thaX  some  gentle*  utter  ruin  that  wonkl  rewlt  from  a 

men,  without  openly  abjuring  the  further  introduction  of  the  christian 

christian  religion  themselves,  have  teligion  into  the  Indian  peninsula* 

been  bold  enough  to  object  to  this  Mr.  Twining  has  die  honour  of  hav- 

most  worthy  and  benevolent  design,  ing  first  laid  hold  of  the  trumpet, 

and  have  beep  visionary  enough  to  and   sounded  the  earliest  blast  of 

behold,  in  the  gratuitous  circuhition  alarm,  in  "  A  letter  to  the  cfaairmaD 

of  the  bible  in  the  different  dialects  of  the  East  India  Company  |**  in  the 

of  India,  a  complete  subversion  of  course  of  which  he  cliietly  directs 

the  British  empire  in  that  quarter  of  his  hostility  to  the  Bible  Sociiitjr, 

the  world.    To  ^ive  the  greater  ef*  and  has  the    misfortune  to  exfat> 

feet  to  this  insidious    insinuation,  bit,    such    an  alienation  of  hied- 

they  have  laid  hold  of  a  ''  Memoir,**  lect,  as  to  regard  a  diffusion  of  the 

published  six  years  ago  by  Dr.  Bu«  blessings   of  christian    knowledge 

chanan,  ViceOnrovost  of  the  College  among  our  ^How-subjects  as  a 


of  Fort  William,  pointing  out  the    ^inary.dacireite,  and  to  ascribe ''all 
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Hie  caUlstrbpbes  at  Buenos  Ayns, 
Bosetta^  and  Vellore/'  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  same  sanguinary 
€iocirine,  with  which>  in  point  of 
fact,  they  have  had  just  as  much 
<:oncero  as  they  had  with  the  fell  of 
Troy,  or  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  Mr.  Twining  has  succeeded  ano- 
ther, but  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
lias  brbiight  forth  a  tract  of  obsenra- 
lions  on  the  present  stsite  of  the 
£ast  India  Company,  with  prefa- 
f  Dry  remarks  on  the  alarming  intel*- 
ligcnce  lately  received  from  Madras, 
as  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  natives  of  every 
rankj  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  British  government 
to  compel  them  to  embrace  chris^ 
tianity,  ^c.*'  In  this  pamphlet  the 
author  lairly  admits,  that  even  the 
itisurrection  at  Vellore  had  no  con* 
cem  wbatever  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  christian,  or  of  any  other  religion 
whatever.  Yet  he  still  harps  upon 
dangers  which  he  cannot  point  out  j 


dissatisfactions  which  never  .appear 
to  have  existed  $  and  boldly  feoom^ 
mends  to  the  East  India  Company^ 
and  to  his  majesty's  niinisters^  fyi 
the  future  security  of  the  British 
government,  and  the*  future  felicity 
and  quiet  of  the  natives,  that  not 
another  bible  should  be  'exported^ 
and  that  every  missionary^  ct  what- 
ever character  or  pervuasion,  should 
be  immediately  withdrawn.  We 
can  only  observe/  that  all  this  tor-* 
rent  of  unfounded  declamation^  and 
most  disgusting  impiehr  has  been 
coolly  attacked,  and  ably  and  satis- 
£ictorily  replied  to  by  1^.  Owen  of 
Fulham;  by  the  committee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  by 
one  or  two  other  writers^  who  have 
modestly  chosen  to  conceal  theur 
names.  Mr.  Owen's  ''  Addr^s  to 
ihe  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com^ 
pany'*  we  particularly  recommend 
as  a  niasterly  production,  fraught 
with  tnefhigable  argument^  andde« 
cisive  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  IL 

PHYSICAL  AND  MATHfeMATlCAt; 

Conii>r€hending  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Natural  HUtory,  itortkmUuri, 
Agriculture,  Experimental  PhUogophy,  Mathematics^  Mechanics,  and 
Military  Tactics. 


AS  usual,  we  shall  opeti  this 
chapter  with  the  department 
of  Medicine  for  the  year ;  and  shall 
Commence  our  observations  with 
"  The  London  Medical  Dictionary 
-^originally  compiled  by  O.  Mo- 
therby>  M.D.  and  G.  W^llU,  M.D. 
Sixth  edition  improved.  Vol.  i. 
4to.  2t,  6s.**  The  progress  with 
which  we  fondly  hope  tha  arts  and 
sciences  are  advancing  towards  a 
more  perfect  state  3  or,  at  leasts  the 
I6O7. 


changes  which  are  perpetually  tak- 
ing place  in  the  supposed  facts  and 
phsenomena  upon  which  such  pro- 
gress is  erected,  are  almost  annually 
calling  for  a  revision  of  formet 
works  upon  every  branch  of  which 
they  are  the  subject ;  more  especi- 
ally for  h  revision  of  works  that  re- 
late to  the  practice  of  physic  and 
surgery,  therapeutics  and  materia 
medica,  chemistr)'  and  natural  his- 
tory, the  whole  of  which  is  daily 
Y  assuming 
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aiBiimiiilg  a  new  face,  or  a  more 
comprehensive  range.    To  what  ex- 
tent the  present  work   maf  reach 
we  can  onl^  conjecture  ;  for  w© 
are  not  informed  by  any  introduc- 
tory  addcoM.     As  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  however,  compriping  two 
parts,  extends  to  H  inclusivefy,  we 
tna^  expect  that  another  volume,  of 
twoaddittonal  fascicles,  will  con)plete 
the  plan.    In  the  execution  ot  the 
present  edition,  we  perceive  a  ma- 
terial difference  in  dil^*e^ent  parts  of 
k,  produced,  as  we   suppose,  from 
the  varioas  powers  of  diderent  edi- 
tors. In  some  parts  we  cannot  avoid 
observing,  that  the  articles  treated 
of  are  by  no  oseans  brought  down  to 
the  full  improvement  and  know- 
ledge of  the  present  day.     Yet  this 
has  not  frequently  occurred  to  us  ; 
while,  on   the  contrary,  we  have 
often  been  pleased  with  the  ample 
*  information,  and  latest  notices  and 
experiments  that  are  presented  to  us 
upon  other  articles  :  among  which 
we  may  especially  mention  those  of 
af^lty  in  chemistry^  and  camphor 
in  materia  medica;  in  the  former  of 
which,  however,   we  notice  the  ty- 
pographical blunder  of  direllent  for 
diveUent  affinity  introduced  in  more 
places  than  one.    The  diff*erent  me- 
dical systems  of  Brunonian,  Boer- 
bavian,  and  Cullenian,  are    fairly 
given,  and  at  sufficient  length  for 
general  comprehension.    It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that   the 
editors  should  lean  chieffy  towards 
the  last  of  these ;  the  reader  may 
guess  which  is  most  repudiated  of 
the  other  two^  *by  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  relates  to  the  Bruno- 
nian system  ;  we  *'  sliall  pursue  the 
present  meteor  from  its  first  spark 
to  its  meridian  ;    others  may  per- 
haps record  ita  decline  or  fall."  We 
are  rather  surprised  that  these  theo- 
ries alone  should  have  satisfied  the 
scope  of  the  editors  j  and  that  the 


names  of  Danria,  and  of  Hunter, 
should  not  once  have  been  mademen* 
tion  of.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  think  that  the  supplementary  mat- 
ter of  the  present  editk>o  is  numer- 
ous and  generally  important,  and 
that  the  view  of  most  subjects  intro- 
duced is  systematic.  The  randcra 
and  imprecise  synonyms  of  the  for- 
mer editions  are  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  pbtos  are  generally  clear, 
correct,  and  elegant. 

"  An  Account  of  the  Diseases  cf 
India,  3rc.     By  Charles  Curtis,  for- 
merly Surgeon  of  the  Medoa  Fri- 
gate.    8a'o.  7<*'*  A  perspicuous  and 
well-digested  Indian  nosology  wookl 
indeed  be  a  valuable  treasure  to  the 
medical  world.     Such,  however,  is 
not  the  work  before  us.     The  au- 
thor writes  from  personal  observa- 
tion, and  hence  his  histories  and 
many  of  his  remarks  are  worth  at- 
tention.    But  the  whole  is  desol- 
tory,  ill  arranged,  unsystemattc,  and 
often  at  variance  with   itself;  far 
every  one  of  which  defects  there  is 
^  the  less  apolc^,  as  the  rp?t<*risU 
were  collected  four    or    five-and- 
twenty  jreari  ago,  and  might  by  this 
time  have  been  kneaded  intp  a  more 
shapely  and  harmonious  appearance. 
The  tribe  of  diseases  chiefly  notiod 
«s  that  which  .proceeds  from  an  sA 
fection  of  the  liver ;  to  a  morbid  sate 
of  which  organ  the  author  refors  al- 
most all  the  fevers  of  the  couniiv, 
varying  from  each  other  chtefiy  is 
consequence  of  the  various  states  at 
the  atmosphere,  or  of  the  tempen- 
ment  of  the   individual.     Yet  we 
do  not  here  perceive  any  thkig  very 
prominent  either  ki  minuteness  o( 
description,  or  mode  of  core  :  hkf- 
cury  is  unifonuiy  looked  up  to  a 
the  grand  panacea  ;  and  the  adjonori 
consist,  first  of  all,  in  gentle  evKt»^ 
tion,  and  the  firee  tise  of  dikieDtJ, 
and  afterwards  in  epispasfics  to  the 
abdomeo ;  while  c^um  is  to  be  io- 
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troduced,  however,  and  regulated  as 
the  variation  of  the  symptoms  might 
indicate. 

*'  An  Enquiry  into  tlie  Seat  and 
Nature  of  Fever,  &c.    Bj^  Henry 
Clutterbuck,  M.D.  Svo."     This  en- 
quiry, if  we  mistake  not,  is  still  open 
— and  perhaps  is  long  likely  to  be 
to.  The  humoral  system  has  been 
Overthrown  by  the  spasmodic,  the 
•pasmodic  by  tlie  sympathetic, 'and 
the  sympathetic  will  probably  be  in 
its  turn  overthrown  by  the  humoral; 
since  the  chemistry  of  the  day  bids 
fair  to  enlist  very  speedily  under  its 
banners,  with  a  very  able  and  eftec- 
tive  force.     In  the  meanwhile  the 
author    before  us    starts     with    a 
new  idea,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that,  however    general   its  action, 
f^ver  is  in  trulh  nothing  more  than 
a  local  disease,  and  essentially  con- 
fined to  the  brain.    In  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  this  doctrine,  he 
has  recourse  equally  to  the  charac- 
teristic phaenomena  of  fever,  and  the 
appearances  that  for  the  most  part 
take  place  in  dissection ;  all  which  he 
thinks  justify  him  in  maintaining  it, 
and  in  concluding  that  fever  is  a 
timple  infiammation  of  this  organ, 
and  that,  in  our  nosologies,  it  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  order  Phleg- 
xxiatiae.     Under  this  impression  he 
^sheS'to  revive,  and  even   to  ex- 
tend  the  praciice  of  venaesect'on, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  maledictions 
of  all  the  Brunonians  in  the  world, 
and  especially  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease.     The  volume  oli-ers 
us   much    ingenuity  of  reasoning, 
and  no  small  portion  of  useful  iu- 
fbrmation  ;   but  it  completely  fails, 
in  our  opinion,  in  establishing   the 
point  for  which  it  was  written. 

In  our  last  Retros[)ect  we  noticed 
a  work  of  some  merit,  conuiiuiag 
'*  Observations  on  Abortion,"  by 
Mr.  J".  Bums,  Midwifry  Lecturer  in 
Glasgow  3  and  we  havd  now  10  in* 


troduce  an  octavo  publication  from 
the  same  writer,  entitled,  '*  Prac- 
tical  Observations  on  the  Uterind 
Hemorrh.ige,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Management  of  the  Placenta.'*  The 
observations  on  haemorrhage  are  in 
general  well  worth  attending  toj 
but  in  his  directions  in  the  case  of 
labour,  our  author  is  too  busv  with 
his  fingers  and  hands.  In  all  cases 
of  natural  labour  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  that  every  intrusive  irri- 
tation is  a  real  mischief;  it  may  re* 
tard  the  expulsion  but  cannot  expe- 
dite it ;  it  may  inflame  and  thicken 
the  m^juth  of  the  uterus,  but  it  will 
not  accelerate  its  enlargement.  The 
placenta,  when  left  behind,  is  often 
expelled  by  the  efforts  of  nature 
alone,  and  in  robust  constitution^ 
without  any  ill  consequence.  But 
in  delicate  habits  its  continuance  is 
almost  always  seen  to  produce  dis- 
ease, extreme  exhaustion,  even  if 
the  result  be  fortunate,  or  putrid 
or  puerperal  fever  if  it  be  not.  A« 
a  general  rule  it  should  always  be 
extirpated,  though  it  is  not  in  one 
instance  in  five  hundred  that  any 
degree  of  force  is  requisite  for  thia 
purpose,  beyond  that  of  gently  soli- 
citing it  downwards  by  the  fiinis. 

"  Observations  on  the  Application 
of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Strictures  in  the 
Urethra   and  CEsopha^us.     By  M. 
W.  Andrews,   M.  D.    8vo."     We 
are  sorry  to  find  thii  praciice  periie- 
vered  in  :  because  we  are  confident 
that  a  fair  balance  of  the  account 
will  prove  enormously  against    it. 
We  do  not  me<ui  to  say  it  has  never 
been  successful :  on  tlie  contrary, 
we  admit  that  it  has  ;  but  for  one 
patient  it  has  cured  it  has  destroyed 
three  or  four,  upon  the  average  ; 
and  rendered  double  tbat  number 
doubly    niiserable    for  life.     £ve[> 
our  author's  own  practice  in  suu:- 
tures  of  the  oesophagus  ia  by  no 
Y2  mea99 
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meant  in  his  favour ;  for,  of  the 
three  casei  he  relates,  two  died 
and  only  one  was  pennanently  re- 
lieved. Dr.  Andrews*  indeed,  as- 
cribes their  death,  not  to  his  own 
experiments,  but  to  uicidental 
causes  occuring  while  he  was  perse- 
vering in  them.  We  will  not  ab- 
solutely oppose  this  assertion ;  but 
neither  can  he  oppose  us  in  assert- 
ing, that  he  can  draw  no  rational 
conclusion  from  premises  so  equi- 
vocal. 

'<  The  Code  of  Health  and  Lon- 

fevity ;  or  a  Concise  View  of  the 
rinciples  calculated  for  the  Pte- 
aervation  of  Health  and  the  Attain- 
ment of  Long  Life.  By  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.'*  This  work  has  al- 
ready reached  a  second  edition ;  and 
the  concise  view  now  extends  to 
four  volumes,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  thousand  octavo  pages, 
closely  printed  with  a  small  type. 
The  observations  interspersed  are 
often  well  founded ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty, amidst  such  a  mass  of  matter, 
is  to  know  where  to  pitch  upon 
them.  The  general  pith  of  the  work, 
however,  or  that  which  is  truly  the 
"  Code  itself,"  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  alone,  to'  which  the 
other  three  are  for  the  most  part 
merely  subservient,  as  containing 
the  sentiments  of  various  writers,  a^ 
well  ancient  as  modem,  selected  by 
the  worthy  baronet  himself  5  and  a 
long  succession  of  communications 
to  him  from  personal  correspondents; 
the  whole  forming  a  basis  for  tlie 
superstructure  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  Among  the  cir- 
cumstances ^vourable  to  health  and 
long  life,  and  over  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  no  controul,  we  are  here 
referred  to  healthy  and  long-lived 
ancestors  ir^  the  first  place  j  and 
next  to  a  birth  in  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  parental  life ;  to  an  advance 
^y  a  gradual  and  not  very  rapid 


progress  to  manhood ;  and  to  the 
possession  of  a  good  natural  con** 
stitutioo.  To  all  this  we  can  sub- 
scribe j  but  when  our  author  de- 
scends to  such  minute  peiticnlars 
as  to  limit  onr  diet  to  certain  arti- 
cles of  food,  and  to  ascertain  00m- 
parative  weights  or  measures  of  each 
article;  when  he  teaches  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  difference  in  the 
potency  of  the  table  beer  we  drink 
in  summer  and  winter ;  when  the 
difierence  of  soil  or  earth,  of  air^  of 
water,  and  of  heat  or  ^re,  are  all 
brou^rht  forwards,  and  insisted  upon 
as  adjuncts  of  high  consequence  and 
importance,  we  are  fearful  that  the 
present  code  of  health,  like  the  pre- 
sent code  of  our  national  law,  will 
be  found  so  multiplied  and  codqptec 
that  few  men  can  thoroughly  un- 
derstand it,  and  no  man  completely 
act  up  to  it. 

Under  this  head,  if  under  any, 
we  are  to  notice  an  anonyioous 
''Account  of  Dr.  GalFs  New  Theory 
of  Physiognomy,  'with  the  critical 
Strictures  of  C.  'W.  Hufdand,  M  J). 
Author  of  the  Art  of  Frolongizi^ 
Life.''  We  have  perused  this  ac- 
count, if  not  with  a  convicticm  of  its 
utifity,  with  a  still  stranger  convic- 
tion than  ever,  that  there  ia  a  rooted 
and  instinctive  stimulus  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Germans  which  is 
for  ever  plunging  them,  in  de^te 
of  their  own  natural  exertions,  and 
the  heavy  lumber  of  learning  tbey 
often  carry  in  their  heads,  into  all 
the  wildernesses  and  labyrinths,  the 
dangerous  depths  and  quagmires  of 
speculaiion  and  fancy.  If  their 
pinys  and  novels  axe  a  perpetual 
tissue  of  extravagance  in  passioa,  in 
scenery,  and  in  language,  their 
comments  on  revealed  religion  fscc 
better  subserve  the  views  of  infidelity 
than  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 
avowedly  directed.  In  politics  they 
have  driven  the  world  mad  tntk 

their 
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their   systems  of 
and   universal    phtlaDthropy  ^    for 
which  the  only  cure  that  has  been 
found,  or    that  perhaps  could  be 
Ibund,  is  the  discipline  just  admi- 
nistered by  Buonaparte.    In  meta- 
physics rfaey    have  exhibited    the 
same  bewildered  understanding  by 
swallowing  all  the  nonsense  of  iheir 
own  countryman  M/Kant,  dosed 
out  to    them  under  the  imposing 
and  empyric  name  of  transcendental 
phUoiophy  ;  and  since  the  decline 
of  Kant  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
a  new  meteor,  (or  a  "  new  notion*'  as 
lie  calls  it  himself,)  struck  out  by  M. 
Gail,  under  the  very  explanatory  ap- 
pellations of  Crunioscopy  and  Cru- 
niology  i  by  the  light  of  which  the 
discoverer  informs  the  genus  avidum 
auricularum,  the  itching  multitude 
that  surrounds  him,   that  he  has 
clearly  ascertained,  first,  that  every 
passion  and  affection  of  the  mind  in- 
habits a  distinct  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  scull,  from  which  it  never 
migrates  |  secondly,  that  whatever 
passion   or   afibction  predominates 
and  controls   the  rest,  like  every 
other  predominating  power,  enlarges 
its  territory  or  dominion,  and  ren- 
ders itself  ev'en  externally  conspicu- 
ous by  the  change  it  produces  in  the 
fuperincumbent  bones  and  integu- 
.ments }  and  lastly,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  infimible  criteria, 
he,  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Grail,  is  able  to 
determine,  at  first  sight,  the  passba 
that  most  easily  besets  a  man,  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  whole 
routine  of  his  past  conduct  and  fu- 
ture fortune.    In  proof  of  which  he 
ventured  to  prognosticate  some  few 
vears    ago,    (when  his  spectacles, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  perfectly  adjusted  to  his  optics) 
fiom  observing  the  particular  pro- 
minence of  a  particular   organ  in 
^e  vicinity  of  the  nose  of  ti^t  re- 
Kqwoed  champiqn  Gepenl  Mack<-7 


that  this  celebrated  soldier  would 
be  peculiarly  characterised  through 
life  tor  his  skiJfiil  disposition  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  still  more  so 
for  his  inflexibility  in  retaining  his 
posts ! !  Surely  the  German  philoso- 
phers have  as  much  naason  to  ana- 
thematize Buonaparte  as  the  Ger- 
man roonarchs }  for  bv  one  fatal 
blow  he  has  as  completely  overturn- 
ed the  cranioscopif  of  the  infallible 
Dr.  Gall,  as  by  a  preceding  blow  he 
subverted  the  whole  cosmopoli- 
tanism c^the  benevolent  Weishaopt, 
Such  then,  gentle  reader,  is  the  sub* 
lect  of  the  book  before  us,  contain- 
ing  the  combined  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Gall  and  Dr.  Hufeland;  ooooeming 
which,  if  this  outline  do  not  satisfy 
thee,  the  first  twenty  pages  of  tlMi 
book  itself  will  be  sure  to  do  it. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  ano* 
nymous  author  of  the  '*  Practical 
Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Medica"  hat 
at  length,  by  the  publication  of  a 
second  volume,  brought  his  labours 
to  a  dote.  Our  medical  readers 
mav  perhaps  recollect,  that  the  first 
embraced  the  whole  division  of  ali^ 
mentary  substances,  and  the  ewuu'r 
anis,  or  first  class  <^  medicinal  sub- 
stances. The  present  volume  com- 
pletes the  plan,  and  evinces  the  cir- 
cumspection, assiduity,  and  discrie 
mination,  which  we  noticed  in  the 
preceding  part 

In  the  department  of  chemistry 
we  have  little  to  notice,  in  the  circb 
of  our  present  range,  that  is  directly 
applicable  to  medicine  or  the  hy- 
geine,  or  if  directly  applicable,  en- 
titled to  much  commendation.  In 
the  mechanical  branch  of  this  sci- 
ence, however,  we  have  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  a  vernacular  transb* 
tion  of  M.  Chaptal's  '<  Chemistry 
appled  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactnies, 
4  vols.  8vo.**  which,  though  not  ren- 
dered by  the  translator  with  all  the 
oare  we  could  have  wial^  fpr^  oan- 

no| 
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aot  £ul  Co  be  foood  a  very  valuable  out  insects  and  plants  alone  to  reiH 
book  bj  that  industrious  part  of  the  der  the  undertaking  cxunplete;  un^ 
community  to  which  it  is  imroedi  •  less,  indeed,  which  we  have  some 
ttely  addressed.  These  volumes  reason  to  expect  from  the  pfetee, 
may,  in  truths  be  regarded  as  an  our  national  minerals  sboold  be  is* 
elementary  work»  capaole  of  ex-  '  eluded  in  the  same  design ;  in 
plaining  to  every  artist  the*  actual  which  case,  we  shall  have  moce  tea* 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  bis  son  than  even  at  present,  to  object 
results,  and  affording  him  a  funda-  to  the  title  of  Fiumt.  While,  haw- 
mental  rule  for  his  conduct.  Upon  ever,  we  cordially  wish  succeaa  to 
the  subject  of  light,  our  author  has  the  undertaking,  we  cannot  hot 
coined  a  lew  words  to  express  its  wish,  at  the  same  lioDe,  that  it  bad 
basis,  and  among  others  given  us  the  beep  presented  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
term  lumit  in  imitation  of  caloric,  less  contemptible  style,  paper,  and 
which  is  employed  to  express  tlie  ba-  general  appearance.  We  are  not 
ais  of  heat.  On  various  reasons,  how-  friends  to  costly  editions,  but  the 
ever,  we  are  altogether  dissatishe^l  subject  itself  is  degraded  by  the 
with  this  coinage ;  it  will  be  enough  very  humiliating  manner  in  which, 
on  the  present  occasion  to  specify, that  in  its  present  form,  it  is  offered  to 
it  adds  to  the  genera)  jumble  of  Greek  the  public. 

and  Latin,  by  which  ourgasses  of  the  We  are  led  forwards  insecisibly  to 

present  day  are    designated.      As  horticulture    and    rural    econoovf. 

^hos  (fvr)  has  been  so.  long  in  use.  Upon  the  former  brandi,  we  have 

and  is  far  more  consonant  to  the  ge*  received   several    publicatioiis   ml 

peral  source  of  derivation,  we  should  destitute  of  merit,  and  one  or  two  ot 

much  rather  liave  seen  photogeu,  more  than  ordinary  desert.     Fore* 

in  imitation  of  hydrogen,  and  nitro«  most  in  the  list,  we  are  compelled  lo 

gen  than  lumie.  place  Mr.  Maodonald*s  ''DictioaBy 

In  the  class  of  natural  history,  we  of  Practical  Gardening.  2  vok.4ta." 

have  had  net  much  more  oflfered  to  This  worfc»  first  published  in  nnm- 

us  than  in  that  of  mechanical  or  me*  hers,  is  now  completed,  and  oflfen, 

dical  chemistry }   yet  we  must  not  in  a  mixt  copy  of  the  plans  of  M3- 

omit  to  notice  the  first  vohime  of  a  ler  and  Abercrombie,  b^i^  lesadif'^ 

work  by  Dr.  Turton,  enti iled,  <  <  Bri*  fuse  than  that  of  the  fomier,  and  less 

tish  Fauna,*'  that  gives  ample  proof  involved  than  that  of  the  latter,  a 

of  very  great  general  merit.     With  very  able  and  excellent  book  of  prK- 

the  name  of  this  gentleman  indeed,  tice,  well  calculated  to  direct  the 

we  have  long  been  taraiiiar,  as  well  inexperiencud  in  forming,  planting, 

on  account  of  his  Medical  Glossary,  and  managing,  not  merely  kitchen 

as  of  his  very  valuable  and  volumi*  and    fruit    gardens,    bnt    pleasure 

nous ''General  System  of  Nalnre/'  grounds    and    other    horticultwil 

in  seven  volumes,  octavo,  arranged  compartments.    The  linn^an  dM^ 

fipon  the    Linnean  sy&iem.      The  sihcation  c^  the  plant  described  is 

woik  we  have  now  to  announce  is  first  given,  together  with  its  relative 

de-igned  to  contain  a  compeudiuna  order  and  genua:  its  connexion  witli 

of  ihe  zoology  of  the  British  islands,  other  species  is  then  noticed }    as 

upon  a  similar  arrangement  |   and  also  its  varieties,  where  vanetiea  aie 

as  the  volume  before  lis  comprises  found  to  exist,    llie  ipcst  approv* 

the  clas&es  of  animals,  birds,  amphi<-  ed  methods  of  cultivation 'aooceed, 

^ials^  £abeB^  and  worma,  it  leaves  oa  andjace  genendly  detailed  at  aoma 
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loDg^th ;  and  the  account  closes  with 
a  brief  statement  of  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  plant.  The  work  ig 
ornamented  by  a  profusion  of  plates 
for  the  most  part  well-executed  -,  and 
in  the  more  superb  edition,  well  and 
accurately  coloured. 

As  a  smaller  publication  upon  the 
came  subject,  we  can  safely  recom- 
jmend  Mr.  M^Phail's  "  Gardener's 
Hemembrancer/'  introduced  to  us 
in  the  calendar-form,  as  the  preced- 
ing 18  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary. 
The  calendar,  however,  is  prefaced 
by  an  introductory  disquisition  upon 
various  subjects  of  horticulture  in 
general;  in  the  course  of  which, 
"we  perceive  a  disposition  somewhat 
too  pugnacious,  as  in  reality  we  do 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  i  which,  upon  the  most  trifling 
occasions,  is  stimulating  our  author 
to  lind  fault  with  the  plans  and  re- 
oommeDdations  of  horticulturists  of 
the  first  merit  and  reputation.  Had 
Mr.  M'Phail  made  less  free  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  his  book 
would  not  have  lost  in  value,  and 
would  have  gained  something  in  ge« 
neral  urbanity.  His  strictures  are 
at  times  worth  attending  to,  but  we 
cannot  af^rove  of  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  urged;  and  have 
often  had  occasion  to  lament,  that 
they  should  have  been  advanced 
upon  subjects  of  so  trifling  a  nature. 

We  have  a  similar  censure  to  ex- 
ercise on  "  The  Forest  Pruner,  by 
William  Pontey,  8vo."  This  writer, 
like  the  last,  seems  to  think  it  im- 
possible to  make  any  effective  ad- 
vance till  he  has  lopped  and  topped 
crery  preceding  author  in  a  most 
ciiscourteous  and  indeed  unmerciful 
manner.  Hence  his  prufiin^-kuife 
makes  a  dreadful  introductory  havoc 
aznong  the  ranks  that  have  hitherto 
been  so  well  filled  np  by  the  names 
lif  (^awaon  a(id  Ey^yn,  and  Forsyth 


and  Nicd.    It  Is  probable,  that  th# 
very  extensive  way  in  which  Mr. 
Pontey  proposes  to    prune  timber 
trees,  b^inniug  at  an   early  age^ 
''  when  a  knife  alone  will  perform 
the  operation ;"  and  steadily  pers^ 
vering  in  the  same  rough  treatment 
every  second  or  third  year,  till  the 
stem  is  cleared  to  the  desired  height, 
might  give  us  straighter  timber  and 
of  larger  diameter,  as  well  as  much 
freer  from  knots;     but  we  doubt 
much,  whether  it  would  also  gxvo 
us,  which  he  also  positively  and  ex 
cathedr^  asserts,  sounder  or  stronger 
timber,  or  additional  space  for  the' 
growth  of  new  wood,  since'  the  roots 
would  still  require  the  same  area  no* 
der  ground,  whatever  fantastic  form 
the  trunk  may  be  compelled  to  as- 
sume above  ground.  Knots,  we  also 
beg  leave  to  observe,  instead  of  being 
constantly  and  of  necessity  a  useless 
projection  and  deformity,  are  neither 
the  one  itbr  the  other.    Many  spe- 
cies of  trees  are  valuable  alone  in 
consequence  of    such   projections, 
and  their  value  is  estimated  by  their 
multiplicity  of  knots;     while  the 
branches  thus  issuing  in  every  angle, 
in  the  opinion  of  syU)eHriaru  of  leu 
taste  tlian  Mr.  Pontey,   constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  a 
fore&t.     In  fine,  while  we  readily 
alloiv  to  the  present  work  a  few 
ideas  of  no  small  practical  value,  we 
cannot  but  affirm  it  to  be  equally 
deficient   in   ideas    of   picturesque 
beauty,  and  vegetable  physiology. 

The  department  of  rural  economy 
has  furnished  us  with  several  int6<» 
resting  publications.  Of  tliese,  the 
chief  are,  Mr.  Arthur  Young's 
*  General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Essex,'  and  Mr.  Rudge*s  *  Gene- 
ral View  of  the  Agriculture  of  tlio 
county  of  Gloucester ;"  botli  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  internal  improve- 
ment. The  former  labour  has  feUen- 

into 
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into  Mr.YouDg'a  hands  tomewbtt 
Against  his  desire.  It  was  at  first  eii- 
trnsCed  to  two  gentlemen^  whose 
report^  it  consequence  as  we  rap- 
pose  cflf  defective  arrangeaient,  was 
placed  in  the!  hands  of  Mr.  How- 
tett  for  connections  who,  having  at 
the  same  time  added  much  Hew 
matter  of  his  own,  so  as  to  swell  the 
report  to  a  more  than  usual  bulk, 
the  committed  of  the'  fioard  of 
Agriculture  declined  to  print  it>  and 
directed  ^  new  report  und^r  the  su- 
peiintendaoceof  their  indefatigable 
•ecretary;  and>  whether  it  has  been 
firom  the  peculiar  stimulus  hereby 
^  treated,  or  from  any  other  cause 
ttill  more  recondite,  we  know  hot ; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stat-> 
ingy  that  the  general  piew  before  iis 
is  drawn  up  in  Mr.  Young's  very 
best  manner,  and  is  a  very  able  and 
valuable  agricultural  survey.  As 
usual  he  gives  the  opinions  of  the 
practical  fyrtOBn  on  the  difierent 
districts  1m  visited,  rather  than  his 
own :  and  as  it  wki  MAy  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  seetes  to  have  associated 
with  a  very  long  sCiccession  of  highly 
intelligent  and  skilful  agriculturists. 
'  In  Mr.  Rudge's '  General  View,' 
the  descriptions  dre^at  otiCe  neat, 
clear,  and:  correct:  Upon  the  cho- 
Urography  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
more  coomion  tenures  of  die  diffe- 
rent estates,  as  Weir  as  the'  more 
common  eitent  of  the  difib-ent 
Arms,  he  ctnters  into'  a  pretty  full 
detail;  but  he  has  somewhat  too 
Ivutily  passed  over  the' important 
subject  ef  the  nature  of  the  leasies 
tisuaily  granted.  Among  the  im- 
plements of  husb^dry  'that  are 
either  more  freely  employed*  bete 
than  in-  other  districts,  or  that  lap- 
pear  to  be  employed  in  9  state  bf 
greater  perfection,  he '  particularly 
notices  the  mole  plough  as  of  impor- 
tant advantage  in  draining  $  anfd  the 
wooden  thifl^e  dcawer,  a  most  use« 


Ibl  weedipg  forceps,  of  which  Mr. 
Rudge  has  gfVen  a  figure.  Tb^ 
chapter  on  gardens  and  ordtards  is 
peculiaiiy  interesting  ;  and  the  au- 
thor warmly  j^ecomroienda,  on  the 
score  of  profit,  and  from  tables  cor- 
rectly drawn  up  for  the  occasion, 
the  cultivation  of  orclianls  and  the 
growth  of  apples  on  ap  ext^ni^ 
scale.  Woods  and  wastes,  the  adrsD- 
tages  of  draining/ parity  aind  burn- 
ing, manuring,  weed'mg  and  water- 
ing, the  subjects  of  lite  stock  aai 
dairies,  all  successively  pass  in  res 
vi^w  before  him:  and  upon  tho 
whole,  there  appears  to  be  a  ndmeis 
in  the  collectidn  of  facts,  aiki  a  cor- 
rectness iu  the  report  of  tbeoi,  hi 
beyond  what  we  have  generally  met 
with  in  similar  worksl,  and  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  xaeki 
and  profitable  to  the  sdentific  culti- 
yator. 

We  have  no  work  on  the  subject 
of  mineralogy  brought  forwards  in 
the  period  to  which 'we  are  restrki- 
ed,  of  sufHeient  merit  to  detain  m 
by  a'detidled  account:  and  shall 
hence  pass  on' to  other  branchei 
of  physics:  . 

Under  this  division,  we  must  first 
notice  the  f '^  Elemetitary  Treatise  00 
Natural  Philosophy,  translated  finom 
the  French  U  M.  R.  J.  Hairf ,  Th>- 
iessor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  Museum 
of  Namrai  ifistory  (Paris)  kr.  fee 
by  Olinthus  Gregory,  A.M.  of  dw 
Royal  Military  Acadcftny,  Wool- 
wich, with  Notes  by  the  Trans- 
htor."  2  vols.  8V0.  Tht^  is  an  ad- 
mirable production,  admirably  trans- 
lated. To  oUr  owxv  country,  M. 
Haixy  has  hitherto'  bien  cliie% 
Icnown-by  his  tesearcfaes  iuto  the 
nature  and  laws  <^  crystallizaiiani 
and  in  these  researches)  has  ikscrr* 
edly  ranked  high  tor  the  penpioHtf 
of  his  theory.  In  the  TmUi  4e  Pkf^ 
sique,  the  work  now  before  os,  1^ 
ot>iect,  as  thetjranslaioriremflrksj  sni 

not 
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not  to  produce  a  compilation  of  ear- 
lier performances,  a  collection  of 
insulated  dissertations-^it  was  rather 
to  give  a  cast  of  unity  to  this  der 
partment  of  human  knowledge,  f 
present  natural  philosophy,  though 
in  an  abridged,  yet  in  a  complete 
form  ;  to  free  it  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  superfluities  with  which  it 
has  been  overcharged^  «ind  to  der 
velope  scarcely  any  but  theories  now 
polidly  establrshed,  though  perhaps 
previously  contested,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  place  physics  in  the  sitUr 
fltion  it  ou^t  to  occupy^  by  assign- 
ing their  due  portions  to  the  com- 
paratively recent  branches  of  magne- 
tism, electricity,  galvanism,  crystals 
lography,  8cc.  and  by  enlarging  those 
boundaries  which  some  modem  au- 
thors seem  to  have  established  upon 
too  narrow  a  space.  The  original 
work  constitutes  part  of  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  French  National 
Lyceum,  in  conjunction  with  Biot's 
Astronomy,  and  FrancoRur*s  Mecha- 
nics. The  translator  was  meditat- 
ing a  work  upon  this  very  plan, 
when  the  present  volumes  fell  into 
his  iiands ;  but  his  plan  was  intend- 
ed to  be  more  comprehensive :  with 
respect  to  the  part  of  it,  however, 
here'  treated  qf,  he  observes  with  a 
modesty  which  the  world  well  knows 
how  to  appreciate, "  that  it  has  been 
executed  by  M.  Haiiy  in  a  manner 
ad  far  superior  (o  any  thing  he  could 
himself  have  accomplished,  that 
he  is  persuaded  he  shall  be  ren- 
lierin^  the  public  a  more  essential 
benem,  by  l^yine  before  them  the 
present  treatise,  than  by  offering  any 
original  perlbrmance  of  his  own, 
embracing  the  same  subjects.'^  The 
Work  comrhences  with  an  account 
of  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 
These  properties  are  distributed  into 
two  classes :  in  the  first  of  which 
are  phiced  "  those  which  attach  to 
Ixxiief  oonsider»d  simply  ^  asgom** 


blages  of  material  particles,*'  as  es- 
tension,  impenetrability,  and  divisi- 
bility. In  the  second  class  are  inr 
cludi^,  *'  those  properties  which  der 
pend  upon  certain  forces  that  so- 
licit or  impel  bodies,*'  of  which  six 
are  enumerated  as  follow;  mobility, 
hardness,  elasticity  and  ductility, 
gravity,  orystallizatioii,  and  heat. 
Under  these  heads  we  meet  with 
much  perspicuous  and  accurate  de- 
scription, valuable  information  an4 
acute  reasoning,  with  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  dependant  or  collateral 
topics.  In  treating  of  crystallisa- 
tion, which  our  au^or  defines  *'  the 
regular  arrangement  of  the  molecu-  ^ 
lae  (molecules)  of  certain  bodies 
under  geometrical  forms,*'  M.  Haiif 
developes  the  principles  of  his  own 
theory,  which  is  peculiarly  excellent 
for  the  precision  of  its  language, 
and  for  the  number  and  accuracy  of 
the  observations  on  which  it  is 
founded.  The  subject  of  heat,  con- 
sidered in  its  tendency  to  equilibri-^ 
um,  and  in  the  effects  it  produoea 
upon  bodies,  is  investigated  with 
abili^;  and  we  meet  with  several 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  thermometers  to  mea* 
sure  its  intensity,  as  well  as  an  ao* 
count  of  the  calorimeter,  to  aiicer- 
tain  its  specific  quantity.  Upon  the  « 
subject  cf  combustion,  M.  Haiiy 
appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole 
(^  the  LavcMsierian  system  in  its  ut- 
most latitude :  he  regards  caloric  as 
a  real  substance,  instead  of  as  the 
effect  of  an  intestine  motion ;  or 
rather  adqpts  the  language  flowing 
firom  this  system,  contemplating  it 
**  solely  as  an  h3rpothesis  more  pro- 
per to  assist  the  conception  of  phat- 
nomena,  and  more  commodious  in 
expression.*'  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that 
the  work  before  us  exhibits  more 
originali^  and  vigour  of  intellect, 
than  any  other  elementary  treatise 
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en  natural  phSoaophy^  which  has  path ;    add,  instead  of  ofttia;  « 

for  manj  years  pawed  Uirough  our  mere  compilation  from  ekmentiif 

bands.    The  translator  has  executed  works  already  in  existence^  to  digot 

bis  task  with  fidelity  and  skill,  and  into  one  systeaa,  fixxn  originsl  writ- 

we  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for  ers,  every  thing  that  relates  to  tbe 

adding  to  oar  vernacular  literature  principles  of   tbe  mechamcal  fct- 

ao  vabiablea  production.  encea,  and  that  can  tend  to  tbe  ioi- 

^*  Practical  Electricity  and  Gralva-  provemeot  of  those  arts  which  sre 

mam  :  containing  a  series  of  experi-  subservient  to  the  occvenieooes  tf 

ments  calculated  for  the  use  of  those  life.  In  theprosecution  of  this  design* 

who  are  desirous  of  becoming  ac-  the  author  divides  his  first  velQine 

quaittted  with  that  branch  of  science,  into  sixty  lectures,  c^  which  tvestf 

By  John  Cuthbertson^  8vo.  10s.  (>d/*  aie  devoted  to  mechanics,  twe&tj  to 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  that  hydrodynamics,  and  twenty  to  ftj' 

bas  better  answered  to  its  title  than  sics.     The  lectures  ma  necbiM 

tbe  present.    Tbe  author  has  been  treat  of  motion  in  general ;  of  soce- 

long  known  by  his  professional  abi-  lerating  and  deflective  foicei;  d 

lity  as  an  instrument-maker;   and  confined  motion,  and  tbe OMtioaisf 

on  the  continent,  where  he  resided  simple  masses,  which  include  pni- 

many  years,  his  talents  as  a  writer  sure,  equilibrium,  and  coUisioa ;  d 

obtained  for  him  a  fellowship  in  the  the  motions  of  connected  boto} 

Philosophical  Societies  of  Holland,  c^  statics ;  of  passive  streogth  aod 

and  Utrecht.    At  Amsterdam,  be-  friction ;   of  the  anion  of  ilesifalt 

tween  the  years  IJdg  and  1793>  he  fibres;  of  time-ke^mrs;  of  xmoi 

nublished   three    volumes  on    the  and  removing  weights ;  and  ef  ^ 

ocience  of  Electricity,  which  were  mcxles  of  changing  the  fbimi  d 

ao  well  received  as  to  be  translated  bodies.    Besides  these  distinct  ts- 

4nto  German  ;  in  which  language  pics,  we  have,  under  the  saoie  g^ 

they  were  afterwards  republisiiued  at  neral  division  of  the  work,  la  ^ 

St.  Fetersburf;.     From    these  vo-  count  of  the  metboda  of  diawo^ 

himes  the  author  has  selected  many  writing,  measuring,  medellioSi  a- 

valuable  experiments  upon  dectri-  graving  and  printing }  abrieftketdi 

^ty,  and  in  conjunction  with  various  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  per- 

oihers  not  hitherto  pul^ished,  has  spective  ^  the  geneial  principles  (^ 

given  them  in  the  present  work,  as  architecture  and  carpentry,  and  t 

a  usefiil  introduction  to  that  part  of  brief  history  of  mechanics.   Fixn 

it  which  treats  of  the  actenoe  of  gal-  naechanicai    prindples  '  and   dead 

jvanism.  weights,  our  author  proceeds  to  tbe 

^*  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Na-  consideration  of  animal  actions  vd 

tund  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  the  application  of  aDinoal  ibrce :  die 

Arts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  Bcc.  former  of  which,  depend  upon  tbe 

a  vols.  4to."    Hiese  vdumes  con-  contractions  and  relaxatioDs  of  the 

sist  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  two  muscles ;  and  the  latter,  on  tbe  noa 

successive  years,  at  the  Bffyul  Insti*  her  or  peculiar  combinatiQn of  th^ 

tution,  to  a  respectable  but  mixed  fibres.    Ha  then  passes  forwanh  ^ 

audience,    con^urehending  persons  a  comparison  of  tne  difercot  luadi 

of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages :  in  the  of  moving  poweia,  of  which  ve 

course  of  which,  Dr.  Young  foutxl  can  obtvn  posseisioa.    Taking* »} 

it  requisite  to   desert   the  beaten  aortof  standardj  thedaly  woriEcfa 
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labouring  man,  of  middle  s^  and 
sound  health,  who  can  raise  a  weight 
of  ten  pounds  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  in  a  second,  and  can  continue 
this  labour  for  ten ^ hours  a  day; 
this  power  i^  contrasted  with  the 
force  of  horses,  of  steam-engines, 
and  gun-powder.  To  these  sub- 
vects  succeed  the  lectures  on  passive 
strength  and  friction*  on  architect 
ture  and  carpentry,  the  whole  of 
which  is  highly  interesting.  These 
ore  followed  by  enquiries  into  the 
modifications  of  forces  and  of  mo- 
tions, through  the  medium  of  rods, 
loints,  cranks,  wheelwork,  ropes, 
and  other  flexible  substances,  toge«- 
ther  with  the  regulation  and  equali- 
zation of  motion,  by  means  of  clocks 
and  watches.  The  nineteenth  lec- 
ture is  devoted  to  '*  the  modes  of 
changing  the  forms  of  bodies"  by 
ccfmpfuiumf  as  in  presses,  sugar- 
mills,  and  oil-mills ;  by  extension, 
as  in  wire-drawing,  glass-blowing, 
goldobeating;  by  penetration,  as  in 
pile-driving  engines;  by  division,' 
in  which  cutting  instruments  are 
employed;  by  agitation,  as  in 
threshing  machines;  or  by  demoli' 
fion,  as  in  burning,  blasting,  &c. 
or  by  a  combinatum  of  two  or  more 
of  these  simple  operations ;  Of  which 
the  process  of  boring,  in  this  re- 
spect, affords  us  an  example,  which 
is  an  union  of  the  two  operations 
of  penetration  and  division.  In 
this,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
voluminous  work  before  us,  the  au« 
lias  evinced  very  great  ability  and 
very  extenbive  knowledge ;  together 
with  much  perspicuity  in  the  deve* 
lopement,  and  an  admirable  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas. 
A  succinct  and  luminous  history  of 
mechanics  fills  up  the  twentieth 
lecture,  and  closes  the  first  part. 
The  second,  under  the  title  of  hy<- 
drodynamics,  includes  hydrosutics, 
|ij(|faulics,  pneumatics,  optics^  ant 


acoustics,  or,  as  Dr.  Young,  with  an 
affectation  of  singularity  that  we  are 
surprised  at,  chooses  to  call  them, 
aciutics.  The  third  paJt  is  entitled 
physics.  Contrary  to  all  the  commoa 
arrangements,  this  part  commences 
with  astronomy,  and  then  proceeds 
to  a  consideration  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  the  nature 
of  heat,  which  is  examined  in  a 
very  masterly  manner,  and  the 
sciences  of  electricity,  galvanism^ 
and  magnetism.  We  cannot  enter 
into  oyr  author*s  reasons  for  this 
deviation  :  to  us  they  are  not  al«- 
together  satis6u:tory.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  volume,  we  meet  with 
a  short  and  comprehensive  account 
of  natural  history,  and  a  brief  ex^^ 
planation  of  the  Linnean  system. 
The  second  volume,  the  contents  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  huny 
over,  commences  with  the  roathe* 
matical  elements  of  natural  philo9o*> 
phy,  separated  under  the  distinct 
heads  of  pure  mathematics,  mecha- 
nics, and  hydrodynamics.  To  the 
elements  succeed  "a  systematic  ca» 
talogue  of  works  relating  to  natural 
philosophy  and  the  mechanical  arts^ 
with  references  to  particular  passa^- 
ges  and  occasional  abstracts  of  re* 
marks.*'  The  whole  work  closet 
with  various  miscellaneous  papers 
formerly  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions ;  or  in  some  of 
our  most  res}>ectable  periodical  pub* 
lications.  We  shall  now  only  add, 
that  the  space  we  have  devoted  to 
these  iectures  is  a  full  proof  of  the 
very  high  opinion  we  entertain  of 
them. 

**  Observations  on  the  Hypotheses^ 
which  have  baen  assumed  to  ac* 
count  for  the  cause  of  gravitation 
from  mechanical  principles;  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  Plumian  Professor," 
See.  These  observations  might  have 
been  introduced  into  the  first  chap. 
ter;  fer  the  grand  object  of  them  is 
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to  proT«  the  necessity  of  a  supreme 
and  inteliigent  power  '  at  this  time/ 
OS  the  professor  very  justly  observes) 
'  M^hen  many  of  the  most  able  phi- 
losophers upon  the  continent  have 
been  endeavouring  to  acoeant  for  all 
the  operations  of  nature  upon  mere- 
]}'  mechanical  principles,  with  a  vi«w 
to  exclude  the  Deity  from  any  con- 
cern in  the  government  of  the  sys* 
tem>  and  thereby  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion fqr  the  introduction  of  atheism/ 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  idea,  thean* 
thor  undertakes  to  show,  that  none  of 
the  hypotheses  hitherto  assumed  to 
account  ibr  the  cause  of  gravitation 
are  satisfactory  upon  the  score  of 
mechanical  principles  alone:  and  his 
general  inference  is,  that '  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are  no 
where  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  go- 
vernment of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
'•  We  see,'*  continues  be,  "  nothing 
in  the  heavens  which  argues  imper- 
lection  ;  but  imperfection  is  always 
Ibund  in  the  operation  of  mechanical 
causes.  Now  it  seems  reasonable 
to  admit  a  divine  agency  at  this 
point,  when  all  other  means  appear 
inadequate  to  produce  the  eiftecL 
And  as  mechanical  operations,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  they  have 
Iseen  considered,  db  not  appear  suf* 
ficient  to  account  for  the  pmerva" 
Hon  of  the  system  (to  say  nothing  of 
its  formation)  we  ought  to  cbndude 
that  the  Deity,  in  his  government, 
does  not  9ct  by  such  instruments» 
but  that  the  whole  is  conducted  by 
his  more  immediate  agency,  without 
tlie  intervention  of  material  causes.'* 
"  A  Treatise  on  plain  and  spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,  with  their  most 
useful  practical  applications;  by 
John  B0nnycastle/'  This,  like  most 
of  Mr.  fi/s  [Receding  publications 
upon  the  same  science,  is  a  usefiil 
and  popular  work,  well  calculated 
to  initiate  youth  into  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  maibe** 


matics;  it  pre-sappoiet,  however, 
some  acquaintance  with  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Mathematical  science,  in  its  moR 
immediate  application  to  mechaaicsy 
has  supplied  us  with  two  admiiible 
productions.  The  one  is  from  Mr. 
Olinthus  Gregory,  whoae  taknti 
and  diligence  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  oominend ;  the  other 
from  the  pen  of  the  liU:e  Colour 
Robison  of  Edinbm^gb. 

Mr.  Gregory's  work,  wliidi  bs 
entitles,  '«  A  Treatise  <»f  Mechaars, 
theoretical,  practical  '  ami  desaip* 
tive/*  is  comprised  in  two  vohinxs, 
octavo.      His   theoretical  divi&ioo» 
which  occupies  the  first  vohme,  h 
arranged  under  the  lieada  of  stidcs, 
dynamics,  hydrosutics,  hydrodj&s- 
mics  and   pneumatics.     From  the 
minuteness  of  the    type,    and  the 
narrouness  of  tiie  margin,  a  ve^ 
considerable     portion    of    valnaUe 
matter  is  crowded  into  a  amail  com- 
pass.   In  the  second  volorae,  wlud 
ofiers  us  the  practical  and  descripr 
tive  parts,  we  meet  with  designs  and 
explai^tions  of  more  than  a  lumdred 
articles  of  machinery,  alphabcticaily 
arranged,  and  preceded  by  a  prehsat* 
nary  essay  on  the  nature  and  ooa* 
stiuction  of  machinery,  ooBictiao, 
the  sti&ess  of  cords,  the  expaaaiie 
force  of  steam,  and  varioos  oCki 
subjects  with  which  practical  me- 
chanics are  closely  connedsd.    Wc 
cannot  but  approve  of  this  anaage* 
ment,  by  which  the  theocy  is  kept 
distinct  fiom,    and  uneocnmbend 
with  the  descriptions  of  mackinety. 
We  have  been  highly  pleased  vidi 
thttwork,  though  we  think  the  stjk 
too  frequently  betiays  marks  of  ne- 
gligence and  obacority.    Yet,  ex* 
cepting  in  thme  oocasiqpal  iDStaaces. 
there  is  a  oonsideiabie  display  ot 
taste  and  precision.    By  the  mfUr 
city,  clearness,  and  origina&iqrcf  hii 
prooft  and  investigatiooa^  tbe  laadec 
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will  at  once  enter  into  the  fall  con- 
ception of  the  author'is  ideas:  his 
roode.  of  investigating  and  demon- 
strating his  propositions  is  frequently 
new,  andj  in  general^  highly  petspi*** 
CU0US3  and  he  appears  always  more 
anxioos  to  convey  real  information, 
than  to  flourish  with  an  idle  parade 
of  mere  ftcientiiic  acquirements. 

The  '^  Elements  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy;'*  by  the  late  Professor 
Hobison,  constitute  at  present  an 
unfinished  work,  in  consequence  of 
his  unexpected  decease.  Yet,  we 
trust,  the  plan  will  be  persevered  in 
by  bis  representatives,  from  the  pa- 
pers, which,  we  understand,  he  has 
left  fuUy  arrtoged  for  this  purpose^ 
The  work  before  us,  in  its  present  ap- 
pearance, extends  only  to  one  bulky 
octavo  volume,  and  includes  the  sub- 
stance of  a  part  of  the  author's  pub- 
lic lectures.  The  method,  perspi- 
cuity, elegance,  and  acuteness, 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  this 
volume,  give  proofs  of  a  mind  highly 
cultivated,  and  long  accustomed  to 
habits  of  close  and  arduous  thinking. 
The  general  subject  of  the  lectures 
is  a  physico-mathematical  history  of 
the  mechanical  phaenomena  of  the 
universe:  the  whole  of  which  the 
author  contends  to  be  effected  by 
gravity^  cohesion,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  the  affections  of  light ; 
in  which  successive  order  he  conse- 
qutotly  arranges  the  powers  of  natu- 
ral substances,  as  that  which  best 
distinguishes  their  generality  or  ex- 
tent. In  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions, like  Professor  Vince,  he  ap- 
pears uniformly  anxious  to  oppose 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  insinuations 
of  M.  La  Place,  and  other  philoso- 
phers of  the  French  school  $  and  not 
only  to  refer  every  result  to  one 
primary  and  intelligent  cause,  but 
to  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
pre-supposing  the  existence  of  such  a 
cause  as  the  basis  of  all  soUd  and  le* 
gitimate  reasoning. 


We  have  had  less  offered  to  us  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  upon 
the  subject  of  naval  and  military 
tactics,  than  for  many  years  antece- 
dently. Wecannoti  however,  re-^ 
fuse  to  notice,  as  particularly  worthy 
of  potual,  the  **  Detailed  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Aosterlitz,  by  tho 
Austrian  Major-General  Stutter- 
heim :  translated  from  the  French  by 
Major  Pine  Coffin,"  &c.  8vo.  This 
account  is  drawn  up  with  candour^ 
and  great  precision  :  it  enters  accu- 
rately and  minutely  into  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  attack,  the 
general  operations,  and  unfortunate 
result :  and  presents  us  with  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  one  of  the  most 
decittve  battles,  and  most  important 
in  its  consequences,  of  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history.  It  evinees> 
in  the  most  striking  coloors^  thtt 
necessity  of  introducing  a  new  mode 
of  military  tactics,  and  of  giving  a 
proper  stimulus,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion, to  those  who  are  destined  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  From  this 
deficiency,  not  only  was  the  battle 
before  us  lost,  but  the  more  recent 
battle  of  Auerstadt)  the  continent 
of  Europe  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  an  influx  of  forces  from  one 
common  point,  directed  by  one 
common  power :  its  entire  face 
changed,  and  its  whole  system  of 
relations  subverted.  Hence  alone 
have  new  dynasties  been  created,  and 
kingdoms  and  empires,  once  great 
and  mighty,  have  sunk  before  the 
revolutionary  schemes  of  a  crafty  and 
imperious  usurper,  who  has  been  as 
much  indebted  for  his  stupendous 
success  to  the  general  disunion,  self- 
interest,  and  political  ignorance  of 
the  powers  who  progressively  con- 
federated against  him,  as  to  his  own 
consummate  talents  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  give  even  an  abridged  state- 
ment of  this  memorable  battle;  but 
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the  general  caases  to  which  tlie  ytry  thfew  the  basis  on  which  tfie  plan  of 
able  author  aicrtt)es  the  total  defeat  aUack  was  founded  ;  or,  if  the  fint 
of  the  allies,  we  shall  offer  in  the  column  (which  possessed  the  means 
fallowing  extract,  confident  that  it  of  dmng  so)  instead  of  Tetiring  by 
cannot  be  perused  without  a  deep  Aujest,  as  before  mentiooed,  isd 
and  extensive  interest.  '*  It  will  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  two 
Bot/*  says  he,  ''  have  escaped  the  former ;  and,  together  with^  thnn 
•bservatton  of  the  experienced  sol-  (or  at  least  with  what  remained  of 
diet  that  it  is  principally  to  the  fol-  them),  had  moved  upon  the  heigha, 
lowing  canses  that  the  loss  of  this  of  which  the  French  had  as  jretbm 
battle  is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  want  a  precarioas  possessioD,  so  long  st 
•f  correctness  in  the  itiformation  the  left  of  the  allies  Was  unbrokeo, 
possessed  by  the  allies  as  to  the  ene-  and  their  extreme  right,  which  made 
my'sarmy;  to  the  bad  plan  of  at-  only  feeble  demonstratioos,  contxm* 
taeky  supposing  the  enemy  to  have  edat  Posorsitz.  The  cam^e  made 
been  entrenched  in  a  position  which  on  the  2d  of  December  was  venr 
be  did  not  occnpy;  to  the  move-%  great.  The  Russians  at  the  com- 
ments executed  the  day  before  the  menceroent  fought  with  intrepidity, 
attack  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  in  or-  and  the  guards  and  hnlans  c&tiD- 
der  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  guished  themselves  for  their  cou« 
F^nch ;  to  the  great  interval  be-  rage.  The  French  infantry  maiKsn* 
tween  the  columns  when  they  quit-  vered  with  coolness  and  pred^oo, 
led  the  heights  of  Pratzen  ^  and  to  fought  with  courage,  and  executed 
thelrwant  of  communication  with  its  bold  movements  with  adikun^ 
each  oth)»r.  To  these  causes  may  be  concert.  Afler  having  made  son^ 
attributed  the  first  misfortunes  of  the  efforts  without  effect,  the  Russi^ 
Austro-Rassian  army.  But  in  spite  battalions  began  to  waver ;  conib* 
ef  these  capital  errors,  it  would  still  sion  and  finally  complete  defeat  were 
have  been  possible  to  restore  the  the  consequences  of  the  impnidexA 
fertune  of  the  day  tn  favour  6f  the  conduct  of  the  second  and  third  co- 
allies,  if  the  second  and  third  columns  lumns."  We  have  only  to  add,  that 
had  thought  lesa  of  the  primary  dis-  Major  CofHn  has  executed  the  part 
position,  and  attended  more  to  the  of  a  translator  with  spirit  and  per- 
enemy;  who,  by  the  boldness  of  spicuit}',  and  apparently  with  great 
his  manoeuvre,    completely   over-  closeness  and  fidelity. 


CHAPTER    in. 

MORAL  AiMJ  POLITICAI^ 

Containing  History,  Voyag»,  Travels,  PoUtia,  Late,  {md  &Ai$^, 

PROM  the  indefatigable  and,  for  in  twO  vokimes  4to.  to  whkh.  ci 
the  most  part,  elegant  pen  of  various  account  s,  our  first  attentvco 
Dr.  Gillies  we  have  recei^  a  "  His-  is  due  in  the  present  chapter.  This 
tory  of  the  World,  from  the  Reign  history  embraces,  as  to  ks  sc<^i 
•f  Alexander  to  that  ol  Augustus/'    **  the  latter  agaa  «f  BiRC^eui  Greece, 
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and  the  history  of  the  Greek  king- 
doms in  Asia  and  Africa,  from  their 
Foundation  to  their  Destruction  j" 
and  is  introduced  by ''  a  preliminary 
survey  of  Alexander's  conquests,  and- 
an  estimate  of  his  plans  for  their  con- 
•olidation  and  improvement.**     To 
those  who  are  incapable  of  perusing 
for  themselves  the  original  sources 
from  which  this  "  history  of  the 
world**  is  derived,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  as  well  as  a  very  enter- 
taining work.     The  range  of  time 
to  which  it  extends  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  incidents  of  the  highest  poli- 
tical importance,  and  comprehends 
an  epoch  of  about  three  centuries; 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  regard- 
ed, as,  in  truth,  the  author  seems  to 
wish  it  to  be,  as  a  continuation  or 
second  part  of  his  "  History  of  an- 
cient Greece.**    The  principal  ac- 
tion in  the  work  is  the  gradual  trans- 
fer of  dominion  from  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  to  the  Romans  and 
Farthians.     Other  historians  make 
the  Romans  the  most  energetic,  the 
ascendant  and  prevailing  power,  the 
most  prominent  and  leading  tigure 
of  the  drama.    The  royal  historio- 
grapher of  Scotland,  however,  un- 
dertakes to  shew,  not  how  the  Ro- 
mans rose,  but  how  the  Greeks  fell. 
The  spirit,  the  exertions,  and  the 
forms  of  liberty  had  departed  from 
Greece  on   the  Macedonian    con- 
quest. These  revived,  however,  and 
preserved  some  shadow  of  existence 
during  the  whole    period    of   the 
Achaean  league;  but  after  the  se- 
cond and  the  third  Punic  war,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Co- 
rinth, the  independence,  the  stern 
freedom,  the  manly  exertions  of  iha 
Gredaii  rcates,  the  bold  and  unre- 
strained exercise  of  thought  on  which 
all  that  is  noble  in  art,  or  sublime 
and  valuable  in  science,  depends  for 
support,  was  exchanged  lor  low  in- 
sidious cunning,  for  servile  aduLdion^ 


and  all  the  passions  and  the  vices 
of  slaves  !     In  the  management  of 
this  comprehensive  history.  Dr.  Gil- 
lies appears  to  have  studied  his  sub* 
ject  carefully;    he  evinces  a  clear, 
survey  of  the  bearings  of  its  ditiereut 
parts  upon  each  other ;  and  his  trau- 
sitions  are  natural,  and  conduct  tho 
reader  with  facility  from  one  inci- 
dent to  another.    He  penetrates  into 
the  cliaracters,  the  circumstances  and 
views  of  his  principal  actors ;  and  his 
digressions  are  neither  too  frequent, 
too  long,  nor  too  wide  of  his  mainr 
subject.     The  style  of  our  historian 
is  also  improved  in  no  small  degree, 
by  dropping  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  tinsel  and  bombast  by  which 
his  previous  writings  are  distinguish** 
ed,  and  by  the  consequent  introduce 
tion  of  more  simplicity,  solidity  and 
ease.  His  cliief  defects  are  an  assur« 
ance  of  his  own  abilities  very  nearly 
bordering  upon  vanity;  and  a  desire 
to  aggrandize  beyond  its  appropriate 
scale  every  thought,  word  and  action 
of  every  man  that  happens  to  be" 
come  a  more  than  ordinary  object  of 
his  discussion ;  as  though  the  royal 
historiographer  of  Scotland  conceiv- 
ed that  his  olHce  would  be  degraded 
by  being  surrounded  by  any  thing 
less  than  the  tirst  heroes,  the  iirsC 
siiges,  and  the  first  pliilosophers  of 
ancient  times. 

'*  The  Keign  of  Charlemagne  con- 
sidered chieliy  with  reference  to  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Literature,  and  Man- 
ners :  by  Henry  Card,  A.M.  8vo." 
This  is  a  very  amusing  and,  in  some* 
sort,  an  instructive  work;  and  it 
supplies  a  chasm  in  the  general  lite- 
rature of  our  own  country.  Char- 
lemagne was  rather  a  deep  politician 
tlian  a  valorous  warrior;  and  his 
military  history  has  far  less  promi- 
nence than  his  cabinet  intrigues.  If 
not  a  man  of  learning,  he  was  at 
least  a  friend  to  learning,  and  that  in 
no  ordinary  degree^  since  leiiers  were 
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ft  snreintrddnetioii  tt»  his  ftvoor  atid 
patronage.  It  is  well  obsenred  bj 
Mr.  Card  that  ''  in  order  to  excite 
among  the  higher  ortlers  of  hit  snb^ 
jects  a  favourable  disposition  towards 
the  study  of  letters,  and  thus  to  wean 
Ihem  from  those  pursuits  and  pJea« 
tures  which  equally  depraved  their 
ininds  and  weakened  their  bodies^ 
Charlemagne  lavished  with  a  most 
unsparing  hand,  abbeys,  bishopricks» 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities^  up- 
on such  as  stood  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  letters.  He  even  made 
learning  the  way  to  political  distinc* 
lions.  His  passion  §ar  letters  and 
encouragement  of  them  were  indeed 
ao  great  and  universally  known,  that 


ryofNioe;  compnhaiiSSssg  ma At^ 
count  of  ikfi  Foundation  of  Mar- 
seilles: by  J.  B.  Davis,  M.  D.  one 
of  the  British  captives  of  Verdun/' 
8vo.  This  is  a  niizt  perfbnnanoe, 
and  sefenis  to  be  an  attempt  to  bleed 
the  sobriety  of  history  with  the  gfew- 
ing  colours  of  fnctureaque  soeoeiy, 
azid  the  ri^d  maxims  of  the  bygeioei. 
As  a  physician,  and  a  physician  on- 
fortunately  confined  to  die  vidcitj 
of  the  r^ion  he  describes.  Dr.  Da- 
vis recommends^  in  the  wannest 
terms,  this  district  to  the  attemicai 
of  the  valetudinarian,  and  espedalij 
if  his  disease  be  of  a  pulmonaxy  cha- 
racter. Pisa^Genoa^yeres^andcspe- 
ciaily  Montpellier,  have  all  lad  their 


two  learned  Scoichmen,  hi  the  cer-  '  advocates  in  turn,  yet  even  in  renect 


tainty  of  obtaining  his  protection, 
cried  out,  as  he  passed  along  the 
highway,  iSeiciice  to  be  $old.    This 
singular  conduct  inunediately  arrest- 
ed his  attention :  he  ordered  them  to 
be  presented  to  him,  and  having 
Ibund  that  they  really  could  perform 
what  they  had  professed,  afterwards 
promoted  them  to  posts  of  trust  and 
.  honour,  suitable  to  their  abilities.** 
Yet  the  Court  of  Charlemagne  was 
not  a  mere  coUq;e.  Pomp  and  plea* 
iure  intermixed  in  the  motley  train 
that  surrounded  the  imperial  throne, 
or  rather  took  the  lead  of  the  rest. 
Nine  legitimate  queens  administered 
to  his  pleasures,  and  he  had  still  his 
private  amours,  notwithstanding  his 
pretended  veneration  for  the  church, 
and  all  that  was  coimected  with  it. 
Our  readers  will  here  perceive  that 
the  ifiterwr  of  the  reign  of  this  mag- 
nificent monarch  must  contain  a 
sufficient  variety  of  incidents  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  historian,  without  any 
aberration  to  foreign  connections.  It 
is  to  such  interior  department  t|iat  the 
present  work  is  chiefly  devoted;  and 
the  writer  has  executed  his  task  with 
industry,  accuracy,  and  elegance. 
"  The  anciaat  and  modem  Hist04 


to  the  best  of  them  our  author  teUi 
us,  that  "  as  far  as  regards  a  compa- 
rison of  climate  aoif  ^  Montpellier  and 
Nice,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
latter  has  an  ta^ile  superiority."  Is 
picturesque  painting  we  can  more 
readily  admit  such  hyperboles  of  as- 
sertion, because  we  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with  them  j  and  in 
this  kind  of  writing  our  author  seems 
rather  to  excel  than  when  seated  io 
the  chair  of  £sculapius.     ^Ith  the 
historical  part  of  the  work,  however, 
which  comprises  about  half  of  it,  he 
has  evidently  taken  no  small  pains, 
and  drawn  from  good  authorities: 
and  the  antiquity  of  Nice  as  a  Pho- 
caean  settlement,  and  whose  fbrtunes 
were  so  long  and  so  closely  connect- 
ed with  those  of  Marseilles,  from 
which  it  ramified — together  with  its 
vast  variety  of  incidents,  prosperoas 
and  adverse^— its  triumphs,  defeats, 
and  revolutions,  during  its  contests 
with  the  Ligurians,  Roaians,  Goths, 
and  modern  French,  from  about  the 
year  340  before  Christ  to  thepreaent 
sra,  give  to  this  part  of  the  volume 
before  us  an  attraction  and  interest 
which  we  have  deeply  felt,  and  are 
anxious  to  communlcala. 

^'Hstory 
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^*  History  6f  the  Rise  and  Pro-  rtUgion,  as  it  is  here  called,  than 

gress  of  the  Belgian  Republic,  until  we  find  actually  exhibited ;  and  in 

the  Revolution  under  Philip  II. ;  in-  the    translation    a    more    accurate 

tluding  a    Detail  of  the  primary  knowledge,  we  do  not  say  of  Ger* 

Causes  of  that  memorable  Event,  man,  but  of  English.    Amidst  the 

From  the  German  Original  of  Pre-  peccadilloes  of  the  original  author 

deric  Schiller :  by  Thomas  Home."  we  are  told,   "  thus  religiow  con- 

This  is  a  sketch ;  but  it  is  the  sketch  ducted  despotism  into  the  sanctuary 

of  an  able  master;  it  bears  in  most  of  liberty,  and  urged  it  to  profane 

,  of  its  pages  the  impress  of  Schiller,  her  sacred  rites  without  danger  or 

or  of  a  writer  of  his  powers.    The  resistance!*'     What  is  the  meaning 

period  selected  is  the  most  important  of  this  incongruous  assemblage  of 

in  the  Dutch  history,  developing  ott  images  ?     Religion  first  becomes  a 

the  one  hand,  the  progressive  goad-  priest  or  priestess  to  the  goddess  of 

ingby  which  the  Hollanders  were  at  Liberty,  at  whose  sanctuary  he  or 

length  stimulated  to  throw  off  the  she  duly  officiates ;  and  immediately 

yoke  completely;  and  on  the  other  afterwards i^elt^on  is  metamorphos* 

hand,    the     progressive    influence  ed  into  a  sort  of  renegado  or  bias- 

which  such  an  ascending  scale  of  phemer,  and  is  made  to  profane  the 

tyranny  produced  upon  the  feelings,  sacred  rites  that  appertain   to  this 

till  at  length  the  pressure  and  the  goddess.  Why  the  term  superstition 

cruelty  became  altogether  intoler-  should  not  have  been  adopted,  not 

able.    Under  the  elegant  and  cour-  only  here,  but  in  a  variety  of  similar 

teous,  but  at  the  same  time  bigotted  passages,  we  have  too  often  seen  rea« 

and  imperious  Charles  V.  this  com-  aon  to  conjecture,  and  are  sorry  that 

■lenced.    He,  however,  possessed  such  reason  should  have  been  afford « 

talents  of  so  dulcifying  a  descrip-  ed  us.    To  the  translator  we  would 

tion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  policy  hint  that  in  the  expression  ''  dis- 

so  chastised  and   controlled,    that  courses  on  such-like  topics," — such* 

it  was  impossible  the  flame  of  ge-  like  ta  neither  English  nor  German, 

neral  insubordination   could    burst  Yet  we  should  not  have  noticed  it, 

forth    under  'his  reign.     Unfortu-  but  that  we  meet  with  instances  of 

nately  for  the  Spanish  dynasty,  his  such-like  phraseology  occurring  too 

aon  and  successor,  with  all  his  lust  frequently. 

of  power  and  bigotry  of  religion.  We  hasten  to  the  department  of 

possessed  not  a  single  particle  of  his  Voyages  and  Travels;  and  shall  open 

conciliatory  talents.    Hence  the  spi-  it  with  a  notice  of  Dr.  Buchanan** 

rit  of  resistance  soon  began  to  blaze  "  Journey  from  Madras  through  the 

forth;  death  in  opposition  to  sub-  Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and 

mission,    was  esteemed  a  glorious  Malabar,**  3  vols.  4to.    This  is  a 

martyrdom;  and  the  Netherlands,  work  of  considerable  value  in  many 

by  a  struggle  which  ought  to  shame  points  of  view,  and  would  have  been 

the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  same  of  more  value  still,  had  the  great  va- 

territory,  obtained,  as  their  glorious  riety  of  important  fieicts  and  obser- 

result;  political    independence  and  valions  it  contains  been  more  com- 

the  veneration  of  the  world.     Such  pressed    and    better  arranged ;    by 

is  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  which  one  of  the  three  volumes  at 

us.     In  the  original  we  should  have  least  might  have  been  curtailed.  In 

liked  to  have  beheld  a  more  correct  reality  the  author  himself  is  not  in- 

diflcrimiuation  upon  the  subject  of  sensible  of  this:  for  after  observing 

I8O7,  Z 
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in  A  preliminary  page  that,  upon  the 

recommendation  of  Mr.  Wilkioa, 
the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  a 
manuscript  copy  had  been  transmit- 
ted ,bad  resolved  upon  patronising  and 
publishing  it,  and  that  the  printing  was 
actually  commencied  before  his  arriv- 
al in  England,  affording  him  an  agree- 
able surprise  that  his  journal  had 
experienced  a  reception  so  favour- 
able; he  immediately  adjoins,  "  it 
is  true  I  wished  to  have  abridged  the 
work  before  publication,  and  altered 
its  arrangement;  but  as  the. printing 
had  commenced  before  Dxy  arrival, 
and  as  my  stay  in  England  was  likely 
to  be  short,  I  could  not  undertake 
such  alterations,'*  We  are  highly, 
tliankful,  kowever#  for  tha  work  in 
its  present  form;  as  it  gives  us  a 
more  detailed  and  satis^ctory  ac- 
count of  the  countries  throt^h  which 
the  autlior  travelled,  comprising  the 
entire  dominions  of  the  Raja  of  My- 
sore, the  whole  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  Company  from 
tlie  Sultan  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war,  and  such  part  of  Malabar  as 
was  annexed  to  the  Company's  pos* 
sessions  in  the  course  of  die  war  un- 
der Marquis  Corn  wall  is,  than  any 
publication  that  has  preceded  it.  The 
tour  was  undertaken  at  the  irstiga- 
tion  and  under  the  direction  of  Mar- . 
r\\\U  Wellciiley,  in  the  beginning  of 
IS^K^;  and  the  object  was  to  obtain* 
eijUHJly  a  collection  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  statistic  fiicis.  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  instructed,  as  the  first 
and  most  essential  part  of  his  mis- 
sion, to  survey  the  agriculture  of  the 
differeojL  districts  in  regard  to  their 
c.(;culent  vegetables,  cattle  and  farms. 
He  was  next  lo  attend  to  the  culti- 
vation and  prepara  ion  of  their  cot- 
ton, pepper,  saiulal-wood,  and  car- 
damoms; then  to  their  amines,  quar- 
ries, minerals^  and  mineral  springs; 
to  their  manufactures  and  manufac- 
turers; to  Ibe  clioaate  aod  seasona 


of  Mysore;  and  lastly  to  flie  eoodi- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  ia 
relation  to  their  food,  ciotbing,  and 
buildings ;  and  how  &r  their  addi- 
tion in  these  respects  may  have  been 
affected  by  the  diflfisrent  changes  in 
the  government.  The  field  is  al- 
most unlimited,  and  when  we  add 
that  the  important  task  thus  coofid^ 
ed  to  our  industrious-  and  indefati^ 
gable  traveller  was  executed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  distinguished  no- 
bleman who  employed  him;  and 
that  the  volumes  before  us  gi^'e,  in  an 
itinerary  form,  a  general  statement 
of  the  countries  he  visited  in  regard 
to  the  whole  of  the  objects  that  oc« 
cupied  his  attention;  we  add  quite 
enough  toconvinceour  readers  of  the 
importance  of  their  contents,  and  to 
induce,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
no  small  part  of  the  British  public  to 
examine  for  themselves.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  a  very  valuable 
account  of  the  "  Husbandry  and  in* 
lernal  Commerce  of  Bengal:'*  a 
large  vacuity  was  still  left,  and  Dr. 
Buchanan's  journal  tends  very  ooQ- 
siderably  to  fill  it  up. 

"Ti-avels  tlu-ough  the  Canadas, 
By  George  Heriot ,  Esq .  A  to/ '  The 
tide  of  empire  has  been  gradnaliy 
rolling  westward ;  and  tiie  new 
world  will  probably,  in  the  re- 
volution of  a  very  few  ages,  assume 
the  attributes  of  the  old  ;  the.  ryde 
but  sublime  scenes,  and  the  savage 
bpt  manly  race  described  by  Weld, 
Heanie>  and  Liancourt;  all,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  wear  a  oiilder 
aspect,  and  to  furnish  materials  of 
high. import  for  tlie  future  delinea- 
tor of  scenery^  and  the  historian  of 
civilized  men.  We  have,  tbere- 
'fbre,  received  and  perused  tbe  pre- 
sent volume  with  great  pleasure  and 
interest,  llie  writer  has  a  high 
claim  upon  our  confidence  in  his 
8tat0mentSj  from  bis  having  resided 
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many  fears  in  the  country  he  de- 
taibei,  and  having  had  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manners  of  the  people 
he  reviews  ;  and  his  descripiions 
are  given  with  an  energy  as  well  as 
a  precision,  that  have  never  been 
surpassed  by  antecedent  travellers 
through  the  same  country,  nnd  not 
often  equalled.  The  plates  are  nu- 
merous, exquisitely  drawn,  and  well 
engraved  and  tinted  ;  they  place  the 
objects  before  our  eyes  in  the  clearest 
light,  transport  us,  as  it  were,  to 
other  regions,  and  introduce  us  to 
the  acquaintance  of  nations,  of 
whom  we  have  hitherto  only  read. 
Upon  the  subject  of  Canadian  lan- 
guage, the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
rude  districts  through  which  our  in- 
defatigable traveller  journeyed,  we 
should  have  HIced  to  have  gleaned 
something  more  satisfecfory;  yet 
we.  are  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  entangle  all  information  of 
this  kind,  from  the  great  diversity 
of  dialects  into  which  the  common 
language  of  the  country  is  subdivid- 
ed. The  last  chapter,  however, 
affords  a  pretty  full  vocabulary  of 
the  Algonquin  dialect,  whose  use  is 
the  most  extensive  of  any  in  North 
An:  erica. 

"  Some  Account  of  New  Zea- 
land, &c.  By  John  Savage,  £sq. 
Sui^eon,  Svo.**  This  account  com- 
prehends chiefly  the  Bay  of  Islands* 
and  the*  surrounding  country  :  with 
a  description  of  the  religion  and  go- 
vernment, language*  arts,  manufac- 
tures, manners  and  customs  of  tht 
natives.  It  is  but  a  sketch,  but  the 
sketch  ts  well  executed,  and  gives 
auflScient '  proofs  of  fidelity.  In 
reality  wo«  have  ourselves  of  late 
been  much  in  company  with  a 
most  respectable  public  character* 
who  ^as  lately  returned  from  Aus- 
tralasia, after  having  passed  four- 
teen jean  ofl^iiftin  thatdbtant 


region;     whose  private    conversa- 
tions not  only  corroborate  the  very 
agreeable  picture  which  Mr.  Savage 
has  here  drawn  of  these  industrious 
and  affectionate  barbarians,  but  suf^ 
ficiently  vouch  for  the  originality  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  it^  beings 
the  result  of  actual  observation,  frocft* 
his  own  personal   knowledge,  that 
the  author  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
places  he   undertakes  to  ^ describe. 
The  New  Zealanders  are  highly  am-, 
bilious  of  popying  every  thing  that 
is  English  ;  most  of  the  royal  family, 
are  sulficiently  versed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  for  the  purposes  of 
conversation ;  and  it  is   but  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  the  king  himself 
not  only  paid  a  visit  to  the  English 
governor  at  Sydney  Cove,  but  ac- 
tually resided  with  him   for  many 
months,  to  become  more  deeply  in-' 
structed  in  the  more  simple  and  use- 
ful handicrafts  of  the  colony* 

*'  Observations  upon  the  Wind- 
ward Coast  of  Africa ;  the  Reli- 
gion, Character,  Customs,  &c.of  the 
Natives :  with  a  System  upon  which 
they  may  be  civilized,  and  a  know- 
ledge attained  of  the  interior  of  tliia 
extraordinary  quarter  of  the  globe  j" 
and  upon  the  natural  and  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  country  :  made 
in  the  years  1805  and  1806.  By 
Joseph  Corry.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  a  Letter  to  Lord  Howick^ 
on  the  most  simple  and  effectual 
means  of  abolishing  the  Slave-* 
Trade."  The  extent  of  this  title 
leaves  us  little  more  to  do  than  to 
acknowledge*  that  upon  the  whole 
the  author  has  niade  good  his  preten- 
sions. Mr.  Cony  looks  with  the  eyo 
of  a  politican  and  a  patriot*  and  his 
remarks  may  deserve  the  attention  of 
our  rulers  in  more  happy  and  tran- 
•,quil  times.  We  have  been  particu- 
larly pleased  with  his  observations 
on'  the  failure  of  the  kte  Sierra 
Leone  project.    "  I  can  bestow*" 
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iaysha,  ''no  panegyric  adequate  to  captivity,  and  probably  the  assaisi« 

the  sense  I  entertain  of  that  active  nation   of    the    active  and  eaier* 

goodness  which  prompted  the  di*  prising  Munffo  Park  are  to  be  axift- 

rectors  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com-  ed  to  a  de£ieocy  of  juc%nieiit  as 

pany  to  the  undertaking  I  have  al-  to  the  real  character  <^  the  African 

luded  to;  but  with  all  due  defer-  tribes,  and  the  true  mode  of  manag- 

ence  I  conceive  that  tfiey  have  mis*  ing  it«    The  system  of  colonisation 

taken  the  practical  erounds  upon  offered  in  this  work  is  built  upon  a 

which  the  seeds  of  avilization,  and  much  wiser  basis,  and  we  subscribe 

the  principles  of  Christianity,  can  be  very  cordiully  to  a  great  part  of  it. 

effectively  displayed  to  the  African."  '  **  Observations   on   a.  Journey 

The  observation  is  correct.    Will  it  through  Spain   and  Italy    to  Na- 

be  found  that  the  Company's  agents  pies,  and  thence   to  Sm3rrDa  and 

have  introduced  the  arts  ofciviliza-  Constantinople!   compriang  a  De- 

tion  among  any  tribe  or  nation  in  scription  of  the  principal  Places  in 

Africa?  that  they  have  made  any  pro-  that  Route,  and  Remarks  oo  the 
gress  in  agriculture,  although  ,po8-  >  present  Natural  and  Political  State 

sessing  a  very  extensive   tract  of  of  those   Countries*     By   Robert 

fertile  lands,  or  that  they  have  con-  Semple,  a  vols.  8vo.'*    Mr.  Semple 

verted  them  into  any  of  the  regular  is,  we  believe,  by  birth  an  Am^ 

features  of  cultivation  ?  Have  they  can :  yet  an  education  in  EngicDd 

explored  or  brought  into  action  any  has  completely  ax^lffied  him.    In 

of  the    attainable    and    lucrative  the  course  of  the  present  route, 

blanches    of    natural    commerce,  however,  he  chose,  from  poTitical 

abounding  in   the  region  they  in-  motives,  to  assume  his  native  cha- 

habit,  or  do  they  employ  a  single  racter,  and  to  travel  as  an  American, 

ship  in  a  regular  trade  with  the  mo-  He  pays  vety  little  attention  to  an* 

ther  country  ?  Will  it  be  found  that  tiquities  and  the  fine  arts,  probably 

they  have  unfolded  the  doctrines  of  from  possessing  very  little  know- 

christianity  in  tlieir   native  purity  ledge  of  either;  but  hediscoveia  a 

and  simplicity  to  the  unenlighten-  competent  share  of  observation  and 

ed  African,  or  converted,  by  their  reflxxrtion,  and  his  manner  of  oar- 

pmaching  or  example,  any  tribe  or  rating  adventures,  and    describing 

nation  among  them  }■  The  spacious  customs  and  scenery,  affords  a  liv«- 

waste  is  destitute  of  tlie  appearance  ly  picture  of  the  realities  that  woukl 

of  domestic  industry,  or  respectable  be  likely  to  strike  the  eye  of  any 

character ;  it  exhibits  only  a  tissue  rapid  and  superfictal  observer.    The 

of  indolence,  hypocritical  grimace,  present  work  is  hence  rather  caloi- 

petulent  and  assuming  (nanners,  and  la  ted  for  amusement  than  for  lite* 

all  the  consequences  of  idleness  and  rary  or  political  instruction, 

corrupted  morals.     To  succeed  in  "  The  Present  State  of  Turkey: 

this  beneficent  undertaking,  and  to  or  a  Description  of  the   Politiol, 

expunge  the  inveterate  nature  of  the  Civil,  and    Religious  ConstitutioQ, 

African,  his  prejudices  and  inherent  Government  and  Laws  of  the  Ot- 

customs,     progressive    approaches  toman  Rmpire.   By  ThomaaThora- 

upon  his  present  condition  are  in-  ton,  £aq.  4to.*'    There  is,  in  this 

disi)ensably  requisite,  under  the  at-  work,  too  much  of  a  spirit  of  < 


tractive    influence    of  agriculture, '  troversy,  and   desire    to   establish 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  na-    the  writer*s  own  fame  or  aathority 
Yigation.    Wd  are  afraid  tliat  the    upon  theruini  ofallaoitevear7'att- 
•  tkor 
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thor  vAa  his  preceded  hitn  in  the  last  three  or  four  jears  ;  and  fewer 

•ame  track.    Bating  this  dismgenu-  still  who  have  written  so  largely 

OQs  and  hostile  propensity,  it  is  a  have  written  with  equal  elegance 

voltune  of  real  merit  and  informa-  and  entertainment.    The  same  fas^ 

tion,  elegantly  written,  and  not  less  cination  that  pervades  his  anterior 

elegantly  printed.  The  observations  exertions   is  diflfiised  through  the 

are  often  origiad,  and  worth  get-  present ;  and  if  we  do  not  enlai^ga 

ting  by  heart :  the  political   stric-  on  it,  we  withhold  our  pen  merely 

tores  evince  a  mature  and  coropre-  from  a  desire  that  our  readers  may 

faensive  judgment  5  and  the  general  open  the  pages  and  judge  for  them* 

SKcoracy  of  our  author's  statement  selves. 

is,  we  very,  much  believe,  beyond  *'  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland, 

the  power  of  impeachment.  A.  D.  I8O6.    fiy  Sir  Richard  Colt 

"  Trayelsia  the  Year  I8O6,  from  Hoare,  £sq.  8vo."  As  an  archeolo* 
Italy  to  England,  through  the  Ty-  gical  work,  this  is  of  very  high  value* 
rol,  St3ma,  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Po-  The  ancient  history,  and  the  ancient 
land,  and  Livonia,  &c.  By  the  Mar-  buildings,  and  whatever  relates  to 
quis  de  Salvo.  12mo.''  This  volume  the  tale  of  former  times,  are  here 
u  chiefly  written  to  describe  the  given  con  amore;  and  the  writer  ap^ 
generous  plot  contrived,  and  sac-  pears  to  have  imbibed  the  whde 
cessfUlly  executed  for  iiborating  Mrs*  spirit  of  his  own  Gyraldus.  We 
Spencer  Smith,  the  daughter  of  also  meet  with  an  intenpersion  of 
fiaron  Herbert,  and  sister-in-law  of  observations  on  the  agriculture, 
the  hero  of  Acre,  from  the  gripe  of  commerce,  climate,  present  state 
French  police,  or  rather  from  that  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants ; 
of  Buonaparte  himself,  who  merely,  but  these  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
as  it  would  seem,  in  consequence  tinled  with  less  glowing  colouis. 
of  her  name  and  relationship  to  Sir  The  volume  may  be  said  to  consist 
Sidney  Smith,  was  arrested  at  Ve-  of  three  parts :  the  first  a  descrip* 
nice,  while  residing  there  for  the  tion  of  our  journalist's  southern 
benefit  of  her  headth,  under  the  route,  through  Trim,  MuUingar^ 
sanction  of  a  passport,  and  the  di-  TuUamore,  Henagh,  Killaloe,  di- 
rect permission  of  the  French  go-  merick,  Ustowell,  Trallee,  Killer- 
¥emment,  and  condemned  to  be  ney.  Mill-street  and  Cork  ;  with  a 
conveyed  to  Valenciennes,  and  im-  return  to  Dublin  by  croasing  the  har- 
prisoned  within  the  walls  of  itsdeso-  bour  from  Cork  to  Cloyne,  and  re- 
late and  murky  castle.  The  story  is  entering  the  post-road  at  Youghall^ 
told  in  glowing  colours  }  and  is  pe«  In  the  second  part  Sir  RicharU  de- 
cnliarly  interesting  from  the  difS*  scribes  his  northern  toai,  from  Dub- 
colties, embarrassments, haur-breadth  lin  to  Donegal,  Derry,  Colerain, 
•capes,  and  final  success  that  alter-  and  the  Giant's  Causeway  ;  with 
nately  or  progressively  characterise  his  return  through  Antrim,  Belfast, 
it*  Hillsborough,  Newry  and  Dundalk. 

"  A  Tour  through  Holland  ;dong  In  the  course  of  his  progress  he  re- 
the  Right  and  I^ft  Banks  of  the  fers  to  many  of  the  best  Irish  anti- 
Rhine  to  the  South  of  Germany,  in  qci^rians,  and  hence  produces  a  body 
the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  180<^.  pf  pahralqgy,  equally  entertaining 
By  Sir  John  Carr.  4to.*'  Few  peo-  and  authoritative.  The  volume 
pie  have  written  so  largely  as  the  closes  with  a  section  of  general  re- 
^sent  nuthnr  in  the  course  of  the  piarks^  which  is  again  partitioned 

intQ 
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into  three  subdivitioos :    the  iirtt 

recouniing  aiid  connecting  a  variety 
of  antiquarian  points  }  the.  w^eoud 
exhibiting  tlie  prevent  appearance 
of  the  capital  and  its  provinces ;  and 
the  last  relating  exclu^vel/  to  the 
lurface  of  the  country. 

*'  Travels  in  Scotland  by  en  un- 
usual Route,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Jamea 
Hall,  A.  M.  2  vols.  6vo/*  These 
volumes  are  stored  to  satiety  with 
anecdotes  and  characters,  and  these 
not  always  told  or  drawn  with  any 
high  degree  of  zest.  Ihey  never* 
thele»s  contain  some  striking  and 
miportaut  facts;  and  as  we  have 
made  a  pretty  long  extract  from 
them  in  an  antecedent  part  of  our 
Register*  we  shall  dismiss  them 
without  further  notice,  lliey  are 
embellished  with  a  map  including 
the  Caledonian  canal,  and  a  variety 
O^  neatly  executed  views  of  the 
most  striking  objects. 

'<  Letters  from  England.  By 
Don  Manuel  Alvarez  Espriella. 
Translated  from  the  Spanisih,  3  vibls. 
jamo.'*  We  have  some  doubt 
whether  this  be  a  translation,  or  an 
original  work  designed  to  impose 
ypon  the  public  by  such  a  preten- 
sion :  and  we  trust,  for  tlie  honour 
of  Spanish  liberality,  that  our  doubta 
are  well  founded.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  bigotry  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  intolerant  complexion,  that  ap»* 
pears  almost  in  every  page ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  work  afiecti*  to  be  written 
altogether  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  author's  hohj  fatlier  con* 
fessor.  Excepting  in  this  point, 
however  J  there  m  a  soificient  keen- 
ness  and  originality  of  remark  to 
render  it  sufficiently  attractive- for 
general  readings 

"  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of 
Killaraey  and  the  surrounding 
Country.  By  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  M. 
R.  I.  A.  pp.  224,  4to.  21.  af."  This 
ts^indeedj  a  sumptuous  and  exqoi* 


rite  treat.  Expensive  as  is  the  to* 
lume,  it  sboold  be  io  the  ponession 
of  every  one  who  is  aboat  to  travel 
towards  the  wild  and  remuHic  di»- 
triers,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
work,  it  chiefly  £iils  in  iu  oiiner* 
alo^ical  and  botanical  statements, 
which  are  fiir  more  meagi'e  than  we 
should  have  expected.  It  is  chiefly 
successful  in  the  description  of  pic- 
turesque views,  end  the  deliimticMi 
of  national  characters. 

In  our  political  catalogue  fiir  the 
year  we  ought,  unquestionably,  first 
of  all  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  Professor  Flay  fair  s  "En* 
qutry  into  the  permanent  Causes  of 
t|)e  Decline  and  Fall  of  powerfbl 
and  wealthy  Nations,  &c."  This 
work  has  already  acquired  a  secood 
edition;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
that  the  author  has  nmch  avaikd 
himself  of  this  circumstaooe  to  cor- 
lect  his  errors,  whether  of  style  or 
speculation.  He  is  still  baunied  by 
the  spectre  of  monopoly;  and  ap* 
pears  desirous  ibaf  govemmeat 
should  take  the  superintendence  of 
almost  every  trade  and  profession 
into  its  own  hands,  by  which  we 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
our  statute  law  would  be  niaki« 
plied  in  just  an  inverse  ratio  to  its 
benefits.  The  work  coauneooai 
with  an  attempt  to  accoont  for  the 
decline  and£Ul  of  many  of  the  mem, 
celebrated,  commercial,  and  opulent 
states  in  ancient  history,  emcialif 
(hose  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Booie : 
in  the  course  of  which,  however, 
we  meet  with  little  that  has  not  ben 
obsen'ed  by  prior  writeft.  Mr. 
Play  fair  then  epters  upon  what  is  by 
far  the  most  important'pait  of  the 
worlu  '*  Having. flow/*  aaya  he, 
'^  taken  a  view  (of)  aid  inqpieil 
into  the  causes  ttitt  have  nuDed 
nations,  that  have  been  great  and 
wealthy  from  the  earliest  to  the  fee* 
sent  ti|ne^  bm\og  ilao  caqomd 

into 
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•  into  the  causes  that  naturally  ^ill  * 
'  operate  where  those  did  not^  and 

that  would,  at  a  later  jK^riod,  have 
-  produced  the  same  effect ;  it  is  now 
the  business  to  examine,  bow  far 
and  in  what  -way,  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  applies  to  the  British  em- 
pire." ITiis  inquiry  is,  for  the  most 
part,  highly  interesting ;  the  facts 
adduced  are  well  chosen ;  most 
of  the  observations  are  perti- 
nent ;  some  of  them  extremely  im- 

*  portant ;  and  the  general  views  of 
'  the  author  appear  to  be  patriotic, 

and  his  sentiments  liberal.  There 
is  rather  too  gloomy  a  shade,  how- 
ever, cast  over  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
dictions are  unduly  charged  with 
national  calamity  and  distress.  We 
are  told  that,  surronnded  as  we  are 
hy  dangers  from  without,  and  cor- 
rupted within  by  ill-gotten  wealth, 
the  fruit  of  Eastern  pillagt  and  Afri- 
can oppression  ;  pervaded  by  the 
mercenary  and  venal  spirit  of  an 
'overgrown  commerce 5  and  governed 
by  councils  either  fluctuating  or 
feeble,  we  have  to  anticipate  a  re- 
trsgrade  course ;  that  the  future 
presents  us  with  nothing  that  is 
cheering  ;  that  our  decline  will  be 
rapid  and  our  ruin  signal.  But  we 
cannot  find  that  such  declamatory 
observations  are  by  any  means  justi- 
fied even  by  the  very  facts  to  which 
the  author  appeals  as  their  basis. 

"  State  of  France  dufing  the 
Years  1802  to^lSOQ.  By  T.  W.  Wil- 
1iams\  Esq.  2  vols.  l2mo.'*  These 
volumes  are  Written  in  the  epistolary 
form,  and  comprise  thirty-one  let- 
ters, exclusive  of  a  postscript,  for 
the  most  part  upon  interesting  to- 
pics, and  from  a  source  that  may,  in 
a  great  measure  be  depended  upon, 
the  writer  havisg  been  unfortu- 
natdy  dne  of  our  numerous  fellow- 
countrymen  detained  at  Nancy,  at  the 
commencemeat  of  the  war^  in  con* 


sequence  of  Buonaparte's  severe  apd 
flagitious  interdict.  According  "to 
thfe  statement  before  us,  there  is 
little  chance  of  any  serious  counter- 
revolution, the  French  prudently  pre- 
ferring one  tyrant  to  a  hundred,  and 
being  apprehensive  of  less  mischief 
fioii)  the  rod  of  single  hauded  des- 
potism than  of  multifarious  anarchy. 
Yet  there  arc  anecdotes  that  suffici- 
ently prove  that  the  people"  of  France 
are  neither  insensible  of  the  violent 
character  of  their  ruler;  nor  the 
autocrat  himself  totally  fearless  of 
private,  if  not  of  public,  revenge. 
In  proof  of  the  first  position  we  may 
quote  the  following  short  passage 
that  occurs  on  the  author's  very  un- 
expected arrest : — ''  You  may  easily 
conceive  my  surprise  nnd  mortifica- 
tion in  seeing  a  gens  d'anne  enter 
my  room  at  three  o'clock  ill  the 
morning,  notwithstanding  my  pass- 
port "N^as  in  the  foreign  otfice,  and  I 
had  received  the  assurance  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the 
English  were  safe,  and  would  re- 
ceive an  order  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  I  must,  however,  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  thai  I  believe, 
when  he  professed  to  inform  rt\e  of 
the  intentions  of  his  government, 
he  was  sincere  j  as  we  understand 
that  the  sudden  caprice  of  Buona- 
parte has  induced  him  to  make  us 
prisoners  J  and  that  this  is  an  effect 
of  that  degree  of  passion  to  which 
he  is  so  liable,  in  common  with  tlie 
natives  of  his  country  J"  The  writer 
was  sentenced,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hopes  held  up  to  him,  to  Nancy, 
where  he  resided  on  the  return 
of  Buonaparte  from  his  brilliant 
triumph  over  the  power  of  Austria. 
*'The  emperor  passed  through  this 
place  yesterday,'*  says  he,  •'  in  his 
way  back  to  Paris,  after  the  shortest 
and  most  brilliant  campaign  that 
will  be  recorded  in  modem  history^ 
Ttittmphal  archea  wwe  erected  in 
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erery  town  on  bis  raid.  He  «r« 
rived  here  aboat  three  o*clock  in  the 
moroing,  and  changed  hones  by 
torch-light;  duriof  which  time  I 
put  into  his  hands  a  letter  which 
the  illustrious  Dr.  Jenner  had  the 
goodness  to  write  for  me,  soliciting 
nay  return,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  of  so  much  benefit  to 
France  Uy  means  of  his  vaccine  ino* 
culatioQ.  Buonaparte  received  the 
letter  with  all  the  haughtiness  ima- 
ginable, and  gave  it  to  a  person  in 
the  sanoe  carriage  without  reading 
it.  Vast  numbers  of  people  were 
collected  from  all  quarters,  notwith- 
standing his  wish  to  pass  through 
the  town  privately.  His  equipage 
consisted  of  three  carriages,  con- 
stantly changing  their  station  as 
they  procecSed;  his  own  being 
sometimes  the  first,  and  at  other 
timelB  in  the  middle^  or  last.  This 
denoted  a  precaution,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  hit  majesty  is  not 
quite  secure  of  the  loyalty  of  ki$ 
Uege  sul^jtcti.'*  It  appears  in  the 
issue,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pulsive manner  of  Buonaparte  to  his 
supplicant^  throuEh  the  interference 
of  Dr,  Croisart,  his  first  physician. 
Dr.  Jenner's  letter  was  eventually 
successful. — "  Je  ne  saurais,"  re- 
plied he,  "  refuser  la  deaianded*un 
grand  homme  tel  que  le  docteur 
Jeoner."  Jn  a  short  time  our  au- 
thor's pa<isports  arrived,  and  passing 
through  Paris,  he  embarked  at  Mor- 
laix.. 

"  View  of  the  present  State  of 
Poland.  By  George  Burnett,  late 
of  Baliol  College,  Onford.  12mo. 
7f.'*  This  is  a  mere  compilation  ; 
yet  in  the  present  interest  which 
the  country  it  describes  has,  uufor<- 
tunaiely  for  itself^  communicated  to 
other  na.'ions,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage,  and  will  afford  an 
info  matiou  which  we  believe  may 
^r  the  most  part  be  depended  opoo. 


Hot  we  are  peremptorily  ciIM  to 
the  political  controversies  of  the 
year  :  of  which  the  three  chief  are, 
that  respecting  the  present  and  pro- 
spective  state  of  our  commerce,  and 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
breaking  with  America }  that  re- 
specting the  attack  upon  Denmark, 
and  the  prospective  state  €i  the 
Baltic ;  and  that  respecting  the  Irish 
Catholics,  which  we  perceive  ia  as 
vigorously  persevered  in  as  ever. 

It  will  be  impossible  even  to  enu- 
merate thQ  whole  of  the  very  multi- 
plied pamphlets,  the  observations, 
replies,  rejoinders,  and  repUcatioos 
which  have  been  advanced  upon 
these  leading  political  disputes.  We 
shall  notice,  on  both  sidee  of  the 
question,  those  which  9ppeax  to  be 
possessed  of  most  merit. 

We  shall  commence  with  Mr. 
Spence*s  pamphlet,  which  has  tH* 
ready  passed  through  three  editions, 
entitled,  *'  Britain  indqiendeot  of 
Commerce.**  How  often  are  we 
called  upon  to  observe,  that  puhfie 
sentiments  change  with  the  pofalic 
times !  It  is  only  a  few  years  a^jo 
that  &^r.  Windham's  too  has^  ^os- 
trophe  of"  perish  commerce  !**  pro* 
mised  him  an  nnpopolarity  oo^- 
tensive  with  tiie  whole  coontry.and 
threw  him  out  of  the  parliamenCaiy 
represenuition  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
wish.  At  present,  however,  the 
very  same  sentiment  is  not  only  ge* 
nendly  endured,  but  attempted  lo  be 
reasoned  upon  as  the  very  l»sis  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  not 
only  a  country,  but  of  tvenf  coun- 
try :  and  the  pamphlet  before  as  is 
written,  in  conformity  with  the 
state  of  the  belligerent  world,  and 
the  very  extraordinary  interdictions 
against  all  commerce  whatever, 
which  have  been  equally  fnlmtnated 
by  £ngland  and  Franoe,  to  prove 
that  our  national  strength  and  op»» 
Jence  by  no  meaua  impend  upoq 
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IbreiipR  oomnierce,  bat  almost  ex^ 
clusively  upon  iaternal  nianufac- 
tures  aad  agriculture,  and  especially 
upon  the  latter :  and  hence  that  pro- 
vided the  train  of  politics,  either  of 
the  Frenchor English  cabinet,  should 
cut  us  off  from  all  trad«  up  the  Bal- 
tic and  to  America,  as  it  has  al- 
ready cut  us  off  from  all  trade  with 
every  ether  country,  excepting,  in- 
deed, the  East  Indies,  instead  of  be- 
in^  discomfited,  we  should  rather 
rejoice  at  being  compeUed.  to  con« 
centrate  tho&e  energies,  which,  in 
no  view  whatever,  could  be  affected 
by  any  such  change ;  "  our  own 
wealth  and  our  own  greatness  being, 
wholly  derived  from  our  own  re- 
sources, and  independent  of  tvery 
thing  external." 

In  answer  to  this  new-fengled 
paradoxj  as  wdl  as  with  a  view  to 
various  other  points,  Mr.  Roscoe  has 
aallied  forth  with  his  *'  Considera- 
tions on  the  Causes,  Objects,  and 
Consequences  of  the  present  War, 
and  on  the  Expediency,  or  the  Dan- 
ger of  Peace  with  France  :'*  and 
that  we  may  not  wander  firom  the 
march  immediately  before  us,  we 
shall  reverse  the  order  of  his  paging, 
and  commence  our  brief  notice  of 
these  *'  Considerations'*  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  which  occurs  to- 
'wards  their  close.  **  Speculations," 
says  Mr.  Roscoe,  ''have  lately  been 
hazarded,  to  shew  that  this  country* 
is  independent  of  commerce,  and 
that  her  resources  are  wholly  with- 
in herself.  As  a  general  proposition 
it  may  be  admitted,  that  agriculture 
is  the  only  ^aundation  of  wealth. 
Sut  this  must  be  taken  with  relation 
to, the  world  at  large;  and  it  may 
not  follow,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
occupations,  will  be  the  policy  of 
every  particular  country,  any  moie 
than  of  every  individual  in  a  so- 
ciety.   The  ia^t  is^  that  agriculture. 


manufactures,  and  commerce,  have 
all  been  found  to  be  real  sources  of 
national  greatness ;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  from  general  principles 
and  abstract  reasonings,  that  we  are 
to  give  an  exclusive  preference  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  How  far  they 
arp  to  be  conjointly  or  separately 
encouraged, must  depend  upon  a  due 
consideration  of  varions  circum« 
stances,  to  which  the  writers  allnd^ 
ed  to  have  not  suificiently  attended  z 
such  as  the  extent  of  territory,  the< 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  insular  or 
continental  situation  of  the  country^ 
and  the  talents,  acquirements,  and 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants.  To 
wlut  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the 
power  of  Venice  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  she 
withstood,  both  by  sea  and  land,  th^ 
whole  fi)rce  of  Europe  combined 
against  her  in  the  league  of  Cam« 
bray }-  Or  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  former  greatness  of  the 
states  of  Holland,  the  most  formic 
dable  maritime  foe  that  this  country 
ever  encountered  ?  In  these  instances 
manufactures  had  little,  and  agri-* 
culture  no  concern.'*  This,  we 
think,  is  putting  the  queslioa  in  its 
true  point  of  view  $  and  we  have  no 
hewtation  sn  stating,  fir^,  that  the 
safety  of  Great  Britain  dependi 
chiefly  on  the  peerless  and  trium- 
phant power  of  its  navy ;  and  se- 
condly, that  neither  mere  internal 
agriculture  nor  manufactures,  alone 
or  in  conjunction,  could  have  put 
us  into  possession  of  such  a  navy, 
or  could  feed  its  incessant  demand  ^ 
for  ready-prepared  and  able  hands. 
With  these  observations  we  shall  let 
the  present  question,  rest.  But  wo 
cannot  so  fully  accede  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe*s  positions,  which  regard  either 
the  cause  and  objects  of  the  war, 
or  tlie  expediency  of  a  peace  with 
France.  We  cannot  admit  with 
l^im^  that  it  reeommenced  altoge^ 
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<W  io  a  "  cototempttble  dispute 
about  the  island  of  Msdu  ;*'  or  that 
**'  in  the  year  J  806  peace  mlg^t  have 
been  established,  if  we  Jiad  not  pre- 
ierred  the  iiuerests  of  Russia  to  our 
own,  and  that  this  cause  of  hostili- 
ties is  now  removed  by  the  trea^r  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  dedaratton  of  war 
by  Russia  against  Great  Britnin/' 
Oor  author  seems  to  foreet  that  5i- 
eilj  Y^as  by  no  means  disposed  of 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  points^ 
at  the  time  the  negotiation  was  ab- 
ruptly broken  off  >  as  also  that  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  tamed 
was  the  active  hostility,  ail  of  a  sud- 
den evinced  by  Prussia  againstFrance 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  avow- 
ed determination  of  the  latter  to 
compel  her  to  restore  Hanover  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  sovereign. 
Had  not  the  evil  gcuins  of  Prussia 
swayed  her  iiational  scale  at  that  in- 
aaspicious  hour — had  she,  instead 
of  resisting,  consented,  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  equally  upon  the 
ioore  of  honour  and  po^cy-^nonew 
war  would  or  could  have  been  light- 
ed i^  on  the  continent,  and  hence^ 
in  all.  probability,  the  n^ottation 
would  have  taken  a  more  favour- 
able and  pacific  turn. 

Upon  the  subject  and  principle 
of  neiitral  trade  and  international 
jaw,  we  enteied  at  some  length  in 
eurlast  RETaosrscrr,  and  especially 
as  it  concerned  the  existing  states 
and  rekitions  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  A  variety  of  unfortunate 
events  have  since  occurred  to  keep 
up  the  fermentation ;  and,  as  the 
common  result,  a  variety  of  acri- 
luutiious  pamphlets  on  both  sides  the 
question,  as  well  as  on  both  sides  the 
water,  have  rendered  the  fermenta- 
tiun  still  more  ebullient.  The. ri^A (a 
ot  neutrals,  as  they  are  uniformly 
culled  by  the  opposers  of  the  Bri- 
tish system^  have,  upon  the  whole, 
been  less  sturdily  maintained  than 


daring  the  past  year.  In  tbe  *' Aov- 
rican  aiguments  for  British  r^ifats^ 
which  is  only  a  repoblicatioa  in  \has 
metropolis,  of  a  trans-Atlantic  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  "  Letters  of  Phodon 
on  the  subject  of  Neotral  IVade,* 
we  meet  with  an  able  aoxiliary  te 
the  author  of  "  War  in  Qispiise.*' 
But  we  caiuiot  avoid  repn^Mitiiig 
severely  the  very  inittttiDg  Ismgoj^, 
and  angry  menaces  thrown  oot  aa 
the  same  side  of  (he  question,  by 
the  author  of  '*  A  True  Picture  ci 
the  Uiuted  States  of  America,"  as 
well  M  of  another  pamphlet,  eori- 
tied,  «  Softly,   Brave  Yankees!!! 
or  the  West  Indies  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  America,  and  Africa  ci- 
vilized.*'   This  author  signs  himself 
"  A  British  Subject."     A   greater 
abuse  of  the  name  we  have  seldom 
seen ;  and  we  tmst  there  are  xrat 
many  British  mkjeeti  equally  ready 
to  advance  the  most  e&ctive  inte- 
rests of  Buonaparte   against  their 
own  country.    Could  he  who  hs\ 
sa  unfotnnately  for  as  as  well  as 
for  the  world  at  large,  sucoeeM 
in  exciting  a  spirit-  of  warfare  be- 
tween Gtval  Britain  and  all  Europe, 
succeed  also  in  propagatii^  this  war 
to  America,  his  malice  wonkl  nesf* 
ly  be  gratified  against  omaelves,  and 
his  ambition  satiated  by  the  advan- 
tage he  would  hav^  orwr  boch«    It 
is  the  very  game  he  is  now  striving 
to  play,  as  the  cheapest  and  the  moa 
efiectual  he  could  accomplish  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  The  populattomof 
Spain  and  Italy  were  brought  ht* 
wards  to  overthrow  Germany  y  d»e!ae 
of  Germany  to  overthrow  Russa } 
and  now  those  of  Russia  and  Denmark 
to  overthrow  Sweden.    It  is  of  fit^ 
conseqctence  which  side  obtMs  tto 
battle;    his  is  a  certain  |pHn;  far 
the  conquerors  and  the  ctinqiieied 
become  equally  incapable  of  impos- 
ing him.    A  greater  cocae  coeld 
nothappea  to  the  cinltsad  woiU, 
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than  that  Great  Britain  should  be  at 
war  with  America  as  well  as  with 
Europe ;  that  the  only  two  powers 
\vhich  have  aov  pretensions  to  civil 
liberty,  and  which  Buonaparte  can- 
not injure  or  even  touch,  should  be 
quanelling  and  fighting,  and  de- 
stroying each  other.  Is  it  politic, 
under  these  circumstances — ^is  it 
true  under  any,  to  tell  the  Ameri* 
cans,  as  this  writer  does,  that "  they 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  character; 
that  they  are  as  capricious  as  un- 
principled i  and  that  they  have 
reached  that  pitch  of  depravity  in 
their  private  as  well  as  public  cha- 
racter, that  to  hear  of  our  subjuga- 
tion by  French  conquest  wotdd  be 
to  them  a  political  millenium :" 
No!  replies   Mr.  Medtbrd,  in  his 


has  been  i(trongly  combated  by 
veral  anonymous  authors,  and  espe* 
cially  the  writer  of  '^  Remarks  on 
tiie  1  nj  ustice  and  I  mpolicy  of  our  At^* 
tack,  &c.*'  but  as  we  sliall  be  com* 
pelled  to  return  to  the  same  subject 
in  our  next  retrospect,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  public  opinion  more  at 
large,  we  shall  defer  all  further  coQ<r 
sideration  of  it  for  the  present. 
'  The  subject  of  Catholic  emanci« 
pation  has  been  compounded^  re- 
compounded,  digested  and  stcained 
off  by  such  a  variety  of  hands* 
that  it  is  impossible  even  lo  no- 
tice the  whole  of  them.  Of  the 
chief  pamphlets*  that  have  appear- 
ed in  its  favour,  are,  "  Two  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to 
my  brother  Abraham,  who  lives  in 


**  Gil  without  Vinegar,  and  Dignity  .  the  Country.     By  Peter  Plyoiley, 


without  Pride :"  and  we  trust  there 
are  thousands  of  other  Americans 
who  will  join  in  the  reply ^ "  should 
Britain  sink  in  the  contest  she  now 
inaintatns  with  European  powers, 
let  it  not  b^  thought,  that  that  would 
be  a  matter  of  triumph  for  America. 
No!  the  world  would  be  again 
plunged  in  despotism,  and  darkness 


£sq.''  A  mixture  of  humour  and 
argument,  with  which  the  Catholics 
themselves  were  so  much  pleased* 
that  Squire  Plymley  soon  afterwards 
thought  he  might  venture  upon  the 
publication  o£  "  Three  more  Letters 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to 
my  brother  Abraham  ;*'  in  which  wo 
perceive   tlie  ^nistaken    tenets  of 


would  soon   follow.    The  age  of    brother  Abraliam  attacked  by  the 


commerce  would  be  over,  for  des- 
pots do  not  admit  of  its  flourishing 
under  their  hands/'  We  need  not 
add,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  po- 
pular pamphlets  which  have  been 
published  oh  this  subject.  Mr. 
Bedford,  indeed,  has  favoured  the 
public  with  another,  very  nearly 
coeval  in  point  of  printing,  under  the 
title  of  '<  Observations  on  European 
Courts,  and  Outlines  of  their  Poli- 
tics ;*'  but  it  is  of  inferior  merit, 
though  containing  a  variety  of  manly 
and  liberal  sentiments. 

The  question  of  the  policy  or  im- 
policy, justice  or  injustice  of  the  late 
attack  upon  Denmark,  has  scarcely 


same  weapons,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess. "An  Essay  on  the  History 
and  Efl^ect  of  the  Coronation  Oath. 
By  J.  J.  Dillon,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  barrister  at  lawj"  which  has 
unquestionably  the  merit  of  even  a 
courtly  politeness  and  suavity  of 
mai>ner,  in  conjunction  with  much 
adroitness  of  pleading,  as  well  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
And  '*  an  Historical  Apology  for 
the  Irish  Catholics.  By  William 
Pamell,  Esq."  to  whom,  however, 
we  cannot  pay  all  the  compliments 
we  have  thougl\t  ourselves  bound  to 
pay  to  Mr.  Dillon.  The  aipiment 
is  tor  the  most  part,  that  the  Ca- 


been  opened  within  the  period  of    tholic  religion  had  sunk  into  torpor 
time  to  which  we  are  limited.    It    and  inactivity^  and  that  it  must  have 
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ooDdnued  ideep  and  harmtots  if 
government  had  not  "  roused  it 
with  the  lash:'*  and  even  this  inef- 
ftctive  argnnient  ia  acoompanied 
with  a  vindence  of  ahaie»  .which  can 
injure  no  party  so  mocb  as  the  aa« 
thor's  own. 

Hie-  diief  pamphleta«  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  claims,  are  Mr. 
Bowles's  *'  Strictures  on  the  Mo- 
tions made  in  last  Fsrliaroent,  re* 
apecting  the  Fledge,  3rc.  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Riffht  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Howick :  written  in  the  author's 
usoal  stytey  and  evincing  great  indig- 
nation at  his  Lofdship's  conduct. 
«'  The  Patriot  King }  by  a  Foe  to 
Bigotry:'*  written  with  more  or 
less  asperity  than  the  oieeeding,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  less  know* 
Jedge  of  the  subject.  '*  Remarks 
en  the  Dangers  which  threaten  the 
Bstablished  J(eligion  t  in  a  Letter 
to  the.  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perce- 
val, fro.  By  Bdward  Pdumn^B.D." 
There  b  too  much  of  mystery  and 
perpleaity  in  this  composition, 
notwithstanding  the  author's  good 
intentions,  and  OKcelieni  re- 
marks. It  discovers  a .  strange  con- 
textuca  of  brain,  not  to  be  able  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  government 
concerning  the  Catholics  without  at- 
tackii^  the  whole  host  of  Metho- 
dists and  Evangelizers  at  the  same 
time.  "Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Howickt  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholic  BUK  By  the  au- 
thor of  "  Unity  the  Bond  of  P^ace." 
•'  A  Second  Letter  to  ditto  by  ditto.'* 
Vpon  the  whole,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  as  jnain- 
tained  through  the  current  year,  we 
perceive  but  little  novelty,  or  origi- 
natily,  or  interest^  whether  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  compared  with 
what  has  already  been  ofteied  to  us. 
The  question  is  absolutely  torn  to 
tatters  as  to  all  scholastic  disputa- 


tion :  it  niay,  nevertheless^  be  kepi 
up  as  a  pohtical  foot-balL 

In  the  department  of  l»w  we  bate 
to  notice,  ''  Remaiiu  critical  nd 
mitceUaneous  on  the  Conmienlarics 
of  Sir  James  Blackstooe.  By  Jama 
Sedgewick,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Lnr,' 
of  which  a  new  editioa  has  ben 
published,  and  which  have  posmn^ 
much  popolkrity,  as  well  hem  their 
intrinsicexceUence  and  spirit, thoogfa 
hostile  to  several  of  Judge  Black- 
stone's*  most  prominent  <qpiniaos, 
as  from  the  warm  eologiain  passed 
upon  them  by  the  late  Lord  Keo- 
yon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Howe,  of  lio- 
Goln's-Inn,  has  replied  to  these  is 
*'  A  Vindication  oSf  the  Commean- 
ries  of  Sir  W.  Blaickstone  ;^  but  we 
do  not  think  thefamecf  thewrinr 
of  the  "  Remarks"  will  totter  on  this 
account.  «<  A  Series  of  Original  fte^ 
cedents  in  Cooveyancirig,  ftc.  Bj 
Charies  Barton,  JSao."  UaeM  asd 
perspicuous.  **  A  Treatiae  on  tfe 
Law,  relative  to  Contracts  sad 
Agreements  not  under  SeaL  1^ 
Samnd  Comyn,  Esq.  %  vela.  Sva"* 
A  treatise  drawn  op  with  ondi 
judgment,  fidelity  ud  autaLi, 
with  ample  and  correct  xefacaceL 
*'  The  Law  of  ShqjfNi^  aul  Nnri* 
ntion,  fi«n  the  lime  of  Edvant 
III.  to  the  end  of  the  year  1006.  Bj 
John  Reeves,  £sq.**  a  work  otigtB- 
ally  composed  for  the  use  of  tks 
Committee  of  Privy  Cooncil ;  aad 
fully  calculated  to  communicate  dtt 
informatioo  it  proposes. 

The  present  tone  and  tesnper  t£ 
the  pubhc  mind  b  not  pccoiiBl^ 
propttions  to  subjects  of  a  stxktif 
ethical  or  moral  chancier.  Yetva 
have  received  two  or  three,  thai  we 
lament  we  have  not  space  to  ^ 
sufficient  attention  to :  nnibunnate^ 
for  us!  these  are»  for  the  most  part, 
the  compositions  of  writers  virho  will 
never  more  adorn  or  instract  ths 
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^Rrorld*  by  new  productioDS.  We 
allude  chiefly  to  the  late  Preben- 
dary Gilpin*8  *'  Dialogues  on  Vari- 
ous Subjects/'  which  are  beyond  our 
praise,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  bands 


of  every  young  man  of  taste :  and 
Mrs.  Chapoue's  ''  Posthumous 
Works,"  tilled  with  elegance, 
amusement,  and  all  the  attractions 
of  goodness  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITE  ARTS. 

Containing  the  Transactions  of  Literary  Societies,  Biography,  Antiquities, 
Philology,  Classics,  Poetry,  Drama,  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romances^ 


AS  usual^  we  shall  commence 
this  part  of  our  annual  retro- 
spect with  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  year  1807."  Of  these, 
howeirer,  we  have  at  this  moment 
received  only  the  first  part,  a  work 
of  less  magnitude  than  common,  yet 
offering  us  several  papers  of  highly 
curious  and  interesting  result).  Tfaie 
I'olume  commences  with  Mr.  Da- 
vy*9  Bakerian  lecture  "  On  some 
Chemical  Agenu  of  Electricity,*' 
in  the  course  of  which  be  has  clearly 
ascertained,  that  the  acid  and  the 
alkali  for  some  time  discovered  to 
be  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  op- 
posite wireSi  connected  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Voltaic  pile  or 
trough,  are  obtained  from  a  dcHZom* 
position  of  some  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus employed.  Considering  ihe 
mfBsci  produced  on  glass,  he  conjec- 
tured that  bodies  which  are  gena>» 
rally  regarded  as  insoluble  in  water, 
might  be  transmitted  through  •  this 
fluid  by  means  of  the  Galvanic  ac- 
tion ;  which,  upon  experiment,  was 
actually  found  to  be  the  case  with 
the  solphat  of  lime,  the  sulphat  of 
atrontian,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances, the  earth  becoming  attached 
to  the  negative,  and  the  acid  to  the 


positive  wire.  From  which,  and 
other  auxiliary  facts,  Mr.  Davy  de- 
duces the  following  proposition : 
"  that  hydrogen,  the  alkaline  sub* 
stances,  the  metals  and  certain  me- 
tallic oxyds  are  attracted  by  nega- 
tively electrified  nietallic  surfaces, 
and  repelled  by  poisitively  electrified 
tfletallic  surfaces  ;  and  contrariwi<ie, 
that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  are 
attracted  by  positively  electrified 
surfaces,  and  repelled  by  negatively 
electrified  metallic  surfaces;  and 
that  these  attractive  and  rq>ulsii'e 
fcMTces  are  sufii'ciendy  energetic  to 
destroy  or  suspend  the  usual  'ope- 
ration of  elective  affinity.^*  In  pur- 
luing  theso  experiments,  however, 
our  ingenioua  and  pt>4ng  philoso- 
pher was  led  to  new  fdieaS  netitive 
to  the  connection  which  Imbsists  be- 
tween the  electricnl  energies.*  of  bo- 
dies, and  their  chemical>  affttiUtes  ; 
to  suppose 'thai  bodies  that  unite 
chemically  are  tir  oppo^iCb'^taten  ot' 
electricity,  and  that  their*  acuity 
for  each  other  will  be  desb^yed  or 
altped  by  any  altetation^inv their 
electricity,  a»waa  ebservedHfi  the 
experiments  above  >  ^  wheiM>e'  we 
may  deduce  th^*  basis  'Of  <!S^  new 
theory  of  cbemical  flffinity,-  ad  .>de> 
pending  on  the  attraction  whidi  dif- 
ferent 
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femit  ptrticlet  of  matter  pooess 
Ibr  #ach  oiher,  when  the^  are  in 
opposite  states  of  electricity;  an 
idea  on  which  we  cannot  at  pieaent 
vtly  with  implicit  confidence^  hot 
which  may  he  substantiated  by  sub- 
aequent  facts^  and  is  at  least  found 
to  coincide  with  the  laws  of  affinity^ 
•s  developed  by  modem  chemists. 

1.  "An  Account  of  two  Chil* 
drea  bom  witii  cataracts  in  their 
eyes,  to  show  that  their  sight  was 
ebsaired  in  very  dilFerent  degrees  ; 
with  experiments,  to  determine  the 
proportional  knowledge  of  objects 
acquired  by  them  immediately  after 
the  cataracts  Mtere  removed.  By 
Everard  Home,  esq.  F.R.S."  It 
was  well  conjectured  by  Mr.  Che- 
seldeOs  from  observations  in  his  own 
extensive  practice,  that  vision  alone, 
niiassiated  by  the  touch,  gives  no 
idea  of  the  figure  of  objects  and 
their  distances  from  the  eye*— a  con- 
jecture in  perfect  consonance  with 
one  of  the  oxpress  dogmas  of  the 
epicurean  theory  of  colours,  which 
ia  perfectly  in  unison  witli  the  mo* 
dem  theory,  and  may  be  found  de* 
tailed  with  great  beauty  and  at  tiiU 

<  length  in  Lucretim.  Mr.  Ware» 
however,  from  a  fiict  that  occurred 
to  himself,  formed  a  difi^reut  con* 
jecture,  and  published  it  in  the  So* 
ciety *s  Trans;icti(»is  for  1 801 .  Hie 
paper  before  us  is  intended  to  re-» 
coodle  These  opposite  results,  of 
rather  to  shew  by  what  means  Mr. 
Ware  was  led  to  his  conclusion  in 
opposition  to  the  general  truth  and 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Cheselden's  re* 
marks. 

2.  ''  Observations  on  the  strnc* 
tare  of  diflerent  Cavities  which  con* 
stitute  the  Stomach  of  tlie  Whale, 
compared  with  those  of  ruminating 
Animals,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  Structure  of  tlie  digestive  Or- 
gan.    By  tiie  Same/'    The  species 

was,  the  deij^imiM  delphi^ 


oft/inofos,  or  AoHle-neee  »ftde  of 
our  own  countiymen.  This  afumai 
has  fbor  cavities:  Mr.  Hnolier, 
from  an  examination  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  makings  suspected  that 
the  digestive  process  was  oondociod 
in  the  second;  Mr.  Home,  in  the 
present  paper,  eodeavonrs  to  pnnt 
that  it  takes  place  in  the  fourth. 

3.  "  On  the  formatioo  of  tbe 
Bark  of  Trees,  in  a  Letter  fiomX 
A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  to  the  Pre- 
sident." Mr.  Knieht,  in  this  psper, 
seeips  to  believe^  that  the  new  bart 
is  produced  from  the  old,  by  tk 
exudation  of  a  fluid  which  fi>rn»a 
cellular  substance  to  be  afteiwaiifa 
converted  into  such  bark.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  observe,  that  thlsoc^ 
not  be  the  case  univefsally ,  for  ikt, 
the  potentiUas  andaome  of  thepSoe 
trees  exfoliate  their  bark  anmnllj, 
as  the  grasshopper  or  spider  exibftt* 
ates  hia  cotide,  and  haa  ne^cftheks 
anew  bark  produced  very  sfaortij 
after  eachextbliation.  It  is  afino' 
ed  by  Mr.  Good  m  hia  ix^enioos 
oration  lately  deKvered  before  tie 
Medical  Society  of  IjonAoo,  to  be 
annilally  formed  or  increaaed  fnti 
the  outer  layer  of  the  liber  or  icoer 
bark/as  the  alburnum  or  soft  wad 
is  annually  alse  firom  the  hiner  layer. 
As  Mr.  Knight  proposes  to  con- 
tinue tliis  enquiry,  we  cannot  da 
better  than  recommend  bis  perosal 
o£  this  cnrions  paper,  the  vety  sub- 
ject of  which  is  **  the  general  stroc* 
mure  and  physiology  of  plants  ccxb- 
pared  widi  those  <k  animals.**  The 
recent  publication  of  this  ontioa 
prevents  us  from  noticing  it  in  tba 
years  list,  but  we  shall  necessarily 
return  to  it  in  our  catalogne  Ibr  the 
ensuing  year. 

4*  «'  On  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes.  By  the  rev.  AImbKbd 
Robertson,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  5.  Ao 
Investigation  of  the  General  Toni 
of  anunportaat  Serieain  thelnrena 
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Method  of  finite  Differences.  Bj 
the  Rev.  John  Brinkley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
&c.*'  Both  these  articles  are  Inca* 
pable  of  abridgment.  The  first  is 
designed  to  point  out  the  chief  the- 
ories that  have  been  advanced  on 
the  subject  of  the  precession,  since 
the  error  of  Newton  has  been  full/ 
nscertaioedj  and  arranges  them  into 
various  heads,  according  to  the  ex- 
press cause  of  their  failure.  The 
author  makes  a  few  original  obser- 
vations with  a  view  of  founding  a 
new  theory :  but  the  subject  is  stiii 
open  to  other  hypotheses.  The  lat- 
ter paper  is  still  more  recondite, 
more  accurately  written,  and,  in 
in  our  opinion^  entitled  to  a  closer 
study. 

"  Transactions  of  the  Society  in* 
fttitutedat  London  for  the  Encou* 
ragement  of  Artff,  Manufactures^ 
aud Commerce,  Vol.  XXIV."  Many 
of  the  papers  in  the  volume  before 
us  are  highly  useful  and.  interesting. 
The  first,  which  consists  of  letters 
from  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Workington-hall,  Cumberland,  is 
peculiarly  of  this  kind :  its  subject 
is  the  culture  of  carrots,  their  value 
as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  an  improved 
drill  horse-hoe.  By  the  method  of 
growing  carrots  here  pursued,  the 
crop  proved  very  productive,  and 
there  is  an  attested  statement,  that 
DO  smaller  saving  of  oats  than  fifty- 
eight  Winchester  bushels  per  week, 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  carrots 
upon  the  food  of  seventy^six  horses. 
R.  Phillips,  Esq.  of  Tyn-y-Rbos, . 
near  Oswestry,  has  produced  an  ex- 
cellent paper  "  On  the  Improve- 
ment of  Waste  Lands;*'  by  th?  plan 
recoomiended,  he  recovered  ninety 
acres  firom  a  state  of  waste ;  and  as 
he  if  extending  his  exertions,  he 
expresses  a  hope,  should  he  live  an- 
other year  and  enjoy  his  usual  health, 
of  seeing  148  acres,  which  very 
lately  wexv  almost  entirely  unpro* 


ductive,  covered  with  rich  harvests, 
and  adorned  with  thriving  planta- 
tions. May  he  live  many  years ! 
and  may  every  year  add  an  equal 
harvest  to  his  deserts !  Under  the 
head  rhemistry,  we  have  a  paper 
from  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  contain^ 
ing  the  specification  of  a  composi* 
tion  for  curing  damp  walls,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  tar,  kitchen-grease, 
slaked  lime  and  powdered  glass. 
Where  the  d?impness  proceeds  from 
soft  oozy  bricks,  or  walls  porous  froni 
similar  causes^  it  is  probable  it  may  be 
used  with  good  effect.  It  is  to  be  laid 
on  in  the  consistence  of  tliin  plaster,. 
9nd  immediately  on  being  mixed. 
In  the  section  of  manufacture^,  ^e 
cannot  avoid  noticing  that  Mr.  J. 
Austin,  of  Glasgow,  has  given  aii 
account  of  a  loom  to  be  worked  by 
steam  or  water,  which  is  well  worth, 
attending  to.  The  loom  is  reported 
to  work  with  regularity  as  well  as 
dispatch;  to  stop  when  a  thread, 
breaks,  and  to  save  more  than  one 
half  the  ordinary  price  of  workman* 
ship.  Mr.  J.  Robertson,  of  St. 
Mary's  Wind,  Edinburgh,  has  also. 
In  the  same  section,  proposed  a  piaa 
for ''  A  Loom  tor  weaving  Fishing-, 
nets."  This  is  a  desideratum  that 
has  been  long  before  the  public,  and 
that  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly 
beneficial  to  our  public  fisheries.  In 
the  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  tho 
most  important  papers  is  the  account 
of  Dr.  Cogan's  *'  Drag  for  raising 
the  t>odies  of  persons  who  have 
sunk  under  water:'*  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  to  lay  hold  of  bo* 
dies  whether  clothed  or  naked 
which  have  sunk  under  water^  and 
to  raise  them  up  without  laceration. 
It  seems  well  calculated  to  answer 
this  purpose,  and  the  inventor  hat 
been  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal. 
Mr.  Trotter,  of  Soho-square,  has 
given  aa  account  of  what  is  appa*. 
rendy  a  very  valuable  curvilinear 
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saw,  but  which  cannot  be  explained 
xi'ithout  the  p]ate :  and,  in  the  sec- 
tion of  a)lonies  and  trade>  we  find 
with  much  satisfaction  a  continu* 
fltion  of  the  valuable  communica- 
tions of  the   ingenious  Dr.    Rox- 
burgh, and  especially  of  bis  *'  Ob* 
servations  on  the  Culture,  Proper- 
ties^ and  Comparative  Strength  of 
Hemp  and  other  vegetable  Fibres, 
the  Growth  of  the  £ast  Indies;** 
the  former  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  xxii.  of  the  Society's 
Transactions.     He  has  exhibited  in 
a  tabular  form  the  name  of  twenty- 
eight  plants  which  afford  a  fibrous 
substance,  capable  of  being  employ- 
ed as  hemp :    of  all  which  plants. 
Dr.  R.  particularly  recommends  the 
cultivation  of  the  palm  called  c;oo 
ID  the  East  Indies  $  and  to  enforce 
bis  advice,  he  has  sept  specimens  of 
Its  vegetable  fibres,  not  only  to  the 
society  before  us,  but  to  the  mu- 
seum of  the  East  India  Company, 
xemarking,  that  *'  the  cultivation  of 
this  t>eautiful,  stately,  and  vcrj  use-, 
fill  palm  may,  I  think,    with  the 
prospect  of  great  advantage,  be  en- 
couraged in  the  East  Indies.     For, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  fibres, 
which  are  in  high  estimation  for 
thick  cordage  and  cables  in^  India, 
this    palm    furnishes     sugar,    and 
abounds,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  in  wine,  which,  in  its  recent 
state,  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
beverage,  and  is  also  converted  by 
the  Malays  into  ardent  spirits;  and 
when  the  tree  arrives  at  maturity, 
the  pith  of  it  isjone  of  the  varieties 
of  sago-meal  used  by  the  people  in 
their  diet.'*     Dr.  Roxburgh  has  also 
presented  the  society  with  a  speci- 
men of  a  vegetable  substance  that 
has  a  prospect  of  being  of  very  consi- 
derable consequi^nce  if  more  exten- 
si%  ely  cultivated,  though  but  little 
iMewn  in  Europe. at  present.     "  I 


have  the  pleasure/'  sa^s  he,  "  of 
sending  you  also  a  specimeo  of  i 
most  curious  light  v^etable  sd)- 
stance,  the  spreskling  stems  of  the 
acichytunnena  aspera,  a  water-ptim, 
called  by  the  Hindns  and  Bcagi- 
lese  tolah  and  fool  schk.  It  is  eiD- 
ployed  by  them  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, such  as  floats  forfisbiog-Kts 
artificial  flowers.  Ice.  ^MigbtitLsc 
be  advantageously  employed,**  cog- 
tinues  be,  *'  instead  of  cork,  k 
making  jackets  to  swkn  with,  xi 
in  life-beats,  &c.  At  all  eveots, 
the  bare  circumstance  of  nukia; 
known  the  existence  of  soch  a  pliot, 
and  the  place  in  which  it  doonjiki, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  aooeptabit 
information.** 

We  hai-e  neither  recdted  tij? 
transactions  for  the  year  of  tk 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  nor  of  tbe 
American  Philosophical  Sodetj: 
ajid  are  hence  compelled  to  deJJEr 
entering  upon  both,  till  our  oen 
retrospect. 

In  biography,  the  year  has  ta 
rich.  We  shall  commence  oor  U 
in  this  department  with  Mr.  Bar- 
row's "  Life  and  Writii^of  Ea* 
Macartney/*  k  is  writteavithtbe 
biographer's  general  spirit  ^ 
amenity  of  style  :  the  lifiK  is  bc^ 
and  iroportant>  and  disckises  to  est 
statesman  equally  able  and  xaxa* 
rupt.  But  we  need  not  enhrs^ 
upon  it,  as  our  readers  will  be  ib.' 
to  judge  sufficiently  for  thenjid*^ 
from  the  anriple  specimens  «t  hi^f 
given  in  a  preceding  department 

We  may  plead  tbe  same  vifOft 
for  brevity  in  our  account  of  1^ 
Woodhonse's  *•  Menooin  of  tk 
Life  and  Writings  of  the  boo.  Hesr? 
Home  of  Karnes,'*  fiom  wWch  il» 
we  have  made  extensife  atr«^  ^ 
the  same  section  of  oor  n^^^- 
From  these  it  will  be  ieen»  ^^ 

Lord  Kanes  has  betn  pecuKlrij^ 
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ttt&ate  ia  his  biognyher,  than  wbcim 
there  k  not  perhaps  a  p«son  exist* 
ing  so  well  qaalificd  to  delioeate  his 
character,  and  to  present  the  world 
with  a  philosophical  and  critical 
analysis  of  his  varioos,  and  in  nuiny 
s«sprcts,  his  hiteresting  labours. 
Lord  Karnes  was  a  shrewd  lawyer, 
an  aolightened  philosopher,  a  sound 
political  economist,  and  a  judicious 
critic:  and,  to  give  his  biography  as  it 
deserved  to  be  given,  andas  it  is  here 
given,  demanded  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  and  political  cha« 
lacter  of  the  times  in  which  he  fiou- 
lished,  and  especially  of  the  progress 
of  the  literature,  arts,  manners,  and 
cenaral  improvement  of  Scotland 
oarixy  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
tecotb  century. 

*'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mn. 
Elita  Carter,  with  a  new  edition  of 
bar  Poems,  some  of  which  have 
pcver  appeared  before,  &cw  ihr  the 
Rev.  MMitague  Pennington,  M.A« 
Vkn  of  I^rthbouin,  Kent,  4to.'^ 
Mrs.  Carter's  cliaracter  for  learning 
at  a  period  when  female  authors  of 
every  luno  were  tar  Jess  common  taan 
at  present,  her  connection  with  many 
of  the  most  distix^isbed  literates  oif 
the  age,  the  long  period  which  her 
life  en^races,  axid  the  numeroiu 
virtues  it  disclosed,  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  collecting  and  publish* 
iag  these  memoirs.  Yet  upon  the 
whole,  diey  aia  ill-written ;  the/ 
dispby  a  strange  want  of  taste  in  the 
adection  of  the  letters,  and  possess 
leas  interest  than  any  subject  pre- 
teadiiy  to  the  length  they  possess, 
in  this  bulky  quarto,  ought  ever  to 
Mssess.  Many  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
^Mrs .  were  written  half  a  century 
agio,  and  are  dated  from  Brussels 
and  Amsterdam,  both  which  cities 
beome  antiquated,  and  fell  into  ob« 
livion  before  her  own  deatb>  and 
a»»  totalljr  destitute  of  aU  power  of 
atliailiaAiA  tha'afaaHiiday.  Siasa 


letters,  mor^ver,  seldom  contain  a 
single  remark  that  is  new,  profound, 
or  wonderful  j  they  are,  however, 
occasionally  sprightly,  and  shew  that 
the  grave  translator  of  Eplctetus 
couldon  particular  occasions  unbend 
from  the  severity  of  her  ethics,  and 
trifle  in  as  easy  and  pleasant  a  man- 
ner as  the  more  volatile  and  less 
learned  of  her  sex.  The  foilowing 
anecdote  shall  suffice  as  an  exam- 
ple :  "  The  Count  de  Mhandher- 
shield  Bhlayvmktreihimwn  is  another 
of  our  great  personages,  and  a  sove* 
reign  prince.  He  and  Madame  la 
Comtesse  dined  at  the  bishop  of 
Augsburg's;  they  were  attended 
by  two  figures  which,  as  fiur  as  I 
could  guess  by  their  motiotis,  are  of 
the  human  species  ^  but  there  not 
being  any  telescopes  in  the  room, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  their 
heads.  Mrs,  — —  conjectures,  that 
this  pair  of  colossusses  must  be  veiy 
useful  to  see  the  dishes  on  a  tabte 
whenever  the  Cotnptede  Mhond" 
ImrMdd  BhlaywiKheildmam  hap* 
pens  to  have  a  boiled  leviathan  at 
top,  and  a  roasted  beheihoth  at 
bottom."  After  having  survived 
most  of  her  contemporaries  and  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  and  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty^eight, 
the  subject  of  these  memoirs  di^  in 
Clarges-street,  Feb.  tg,  1806.* 

''Memoirs  of  Jc^n  Lord  de 
JpineviUe,  Grand  Seneschal  dT 
Chamnegne.  Written  by  Himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq. 
with  Notes  and  Dissertations,  2 
vols.  4to.'*  The  sire  de  Joinville 
was  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
who  flourished  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  waa 
descended  from  one  of  the  noblest 
and  nxisl  ancient  ftmilies  of  Cham* 
pagne.  He  was  attached  from 
ea^  life  \o  the  count  of  Tbibaod^ 
king  of  Nai)arreand  count  of  Cbam« 
p^glM^  Wia:)4  penaailanof  all  tho 
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knowledge  of  the  age,  and  ohe  of 
the  most  enlightened  pcliticidns  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  society 
being  courted  on  account  of  his  fa- 
itiily  connections  and  petsonal  qua* 
lities,  he  accompanied  Louis  IX.  in 
all  his  expeditions,  excepting  that 
to  Tunis,  ivhich  he  declined  frum  a 
foresight  of  its  unfortunate  termina- 
tion. The  familiarity  with  which 
St.  Lopis  honoured  him,  gave  him, 
an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  links 
of  every  event  In  his  reign  -,  and 
the  candour  and  simplicity  of  the 
recital  of  these  events  which  he  has 
left  us,  afford  strong  proofs  of  his 
Exactness.  These  memoirs^  finished 
ih  ]30g,  and  published  after  the 
(ieath  of  Philip  the  Fair,  have  not 
Only  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  monuments  of  French 
history,  but  are  peailiarly  interest- 
ing to  Englishmen  j  as  they  contain 
a  variety  of  particulars  rdating  to 
(he  Holy  Land,  at  a  short  period 
-  af^er  it  wis  partly  occupied  by  the 
English  forces,  ti^gether  with  occa- 
sional anecdotes  of  Richard  the 
i'lrst,  whose  valour  h  not  a  mer6 
national  tradition }  for,  (says  M. 
de  Jolnville,  **  this  hicliard,  king 
t)f  Englafid,  performed  such  deeds 
of  prowess  when  he  was  In  the 
itoly  J^aiid,  that  the  Saracens,  on 
seeing  their  hi^r^cs  fHghtened  at  a 
shad<)w  or  a  bush,  dried  out  to 
them,  "^  What !  do6t  thou  think  king 
Richard  is  there  V*  This  they  were 
)u:customed  to  say  froin  the  many 
dnd  many  times  he  had  conquered 
and  vanquished  {betn.  In  like  man- 
tier,  when  tlie  children  of  the  Turks 
or  Saracens  cried,  their  mothers 
said  to  them,  '^  Hush  !  hush  !  or  t 
]w111  bring  king  Richard  of  England 
to  you :  and  from  the  fr^ht  these 
V'ords  c^usedf  they  were  ixistantlj 
•quiet**  To  Uie  contents  pf  the  se- 
cond volume,  we  have  some  obje<^- 
tiun  ;  it  is  chlMIy  occupied  with^li 


dissertations  of  Du  Cange,  in  Utos-' 
tration  of  Joiiiville,  amounting  In 
number  to  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven.  These  might  certainly  have 
been  tnuch  abrid^d,  and  th^  va- 
loe  would  have  been  increased  by 
their  reduction.  They  are  saccecdad 
by  ''  Extracts  from  such  Arabian 
InSS.  as  speak  of  historical  events 
relative  to  the  reign  of  St«  Loais^"* 
some  *'  Explanations  relachre  to  the 
old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ;'*  and  a 
^*  Translation  of  M.  Mcodett't 
two  Dissertitiottt  on  the  iUttssibi:, 
a  people  of  Asia,  whotn  he  gbvem- 
ed.**  The  woik  is  also  atcompomed 
by  a  portrait  of  the  Lord  de  Join- 
ville,  frotai  his  monutnent ;  «  toxf 
of  the  croisade  of  St.  Loob  in  ^Up^ 
and  Fdestipa;  a  map  of  the  Dalt» 
explanatory  t>f  the  expedition  ^  a 
view  of  the  town  and  castib  of  Joiv 
ville }  and  a  map  of  Syna  and  n* 
lestin^  from  D'AnviUe.  Tlie  tram^ 
lAtor  has  been  engi^ed  in  a  valaahle 
labour,  which  he  has  satisfiurtorily 
executed,  and  for  which  we  beg  him 
to  accept  our  sincere  thaidcs. 

'♦  The  Life  of  Tbuanos.  wiA 
fiome  account  of  his  Writtngs,  and 
a  Translation  of  the  Preface  to  his 
History.  By  the  Rer.  J.  CoBinsoD, 
A.M.  of  Queen's  Colkge,  Oxford, 
8V0.**  Thei^  is  so  little  inddent 
and  change  of  9cene  in  Ifae  life  of 
Thuanus,  that  w6.  are  adiwised  that 
his  biography,'  published  xty  himself 
in  the  third  person,' cobU  ensn  ac 
that  period  have  excited  much  at- 
tention i  and  we  can  oidy  resohe 
the  fact,  thiit  it  did  excite  attention 
by  the  ^ct  of  e<}ual  notorietjr,  tint 
lliusfnus  was  pecnKarly  dmete^ 
f  ised  by  his  political  and  bis  tefi^^km 
opinions.  At  this  day,  buvcfw, 
when  u6ho^  but  ihe  nscteli  M* 
dies  a^  histoiTj  ^v  peoi^beddes 
the  dealer^  iiMd  IfObks  faeir  dF  hs 
tiaitie*  and^^^a  socd  ^caii  be  h^ 
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tre  ioMf  Mooiibad  that  it  dwnld  of  taste  and  coltitatad  mind :  yH 

ieem  good   to  any  gmtleroan  of  it  is  truly  estnordioary,  that  bit 

flute  or  talept3,  to  dig  up  his  moaU  sermons,  which  obtained  for  him  by 

dni^g  ifOKuna  fron  the  grave  of  far  the  higher  portion  of  his  repv« 

wMiqaity,  and  onoe  more  refit  and  tation,  are  now  fast  sinking'  into 

ve-inlrodnce  them  into  the  world,  oblivion;  while  his  exertions  in  po« 

The  following  seems  to  be  the  only  lite  criticism^  and  especialljr  his  cri<- 

apology  that  Mr.  Cdiinsoa  could  tiqne  upon  the  poons  ot  Ossian^ 

muster  up  on  the  occasion  :   "  Our  after  having  lost  no  small  measure 

enthor'a  cfaaracter  bears  consider-  of  ptibltcestimatioo,  are  r^-aaoend* 

able  resemblanoe  in  many  points,  bg  into  public  fiivour,  and    will 

totbaft  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  there  probably  long  pceserve  his  memory 

Is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  many  in  the  public  mind.  The  incidents  in 

leedfaig  corcumstanoes  of  their  lives,  the  life  of  Dr.  Blair  axe  but  little 

Each  was  bom  ef  a  good  family,  varied;  andweieitnotfortbecriticil 

aad  raised  himsctf  by  merit  to  a  observations  introduced  into  the  to* 

statnoof  the  highest  dignity  in  the  lume  before  us  uponlus  style  and 

legal  proAasion;   each  was  the  ob»  writing,  it  would  be  reduced  to  a 

jectofhia  widowed  mother's  partial  few  pages.    Many  of  these  criti« 

affection,  and  indebted  to  her  boun-  cisms  have  merit :  but  having  in  a 

ty  fix-  an  early   establishment   in  prior  part  of  our  Register  offered 

Itle.    Both,  in  tempestuous  times,  ample  extracts  from  me  work,  we 

were  firm  adherents  to  the  crown,  may  well  be  excused  firom  adding 

and  ooofidential  ministen  t6  two  any  additional  obsertations  at  pne* 

sovereigns;     both  experienced  an  sent. 

unjust  reverse  of  fiivour,  and  were  "  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ* 

exposed  to  the  aspersions  and  ridi«  ings  of  David  Hume,   Esq.    By 

euk  of   dissipated  and  licentious  l&)mas   Edward    Ritchie,    8vo/* 

eourta.    Lastly,  each  composed  a  From  some  cause  or  other,  Scotland 

history  of  his  own  times,  in  a  style  has  been  peculiarly  lavish  of  biogn« 

of  singular  candour  and  modera-  phiesintfaecourseofthecurrentyear; 

tioo.'*    fint  Clarendon  was  an  £n-  and  uur  readers  will  find,  that  by  £k 

glishman ;  his  history  is  peculiarly  the  greater  number  of  those  we  are 

English  history ;   his  sera  was  fiir  called  upon  to  notice  are  from  this 

busier  and  more  eventful :  and,  to  quarter.    The  narrative  part  of  the 

Englishmen,  these  few  casual  re-  life  before  us,  like  that  of  Thuanua 

semblances  will  oSat,  we  are  afraid,  by  Mr.  CoUinson,  is  chiefly  drawa 

but  very  little  inducement  to  a  pe*  from  the  auto-biography  of  the  per* 

lunl  of  the  foreign,  obsolete,  and  son  pourtrayed ;  in  the  case  before 

moBiolonous  lifoof  Thuanus.  us,  from  Mr.  Hume's  memoir,  en^ 

''  Ad  Account  of  the  Life  and  titled,  ''  My  own  Life."    The  rest 

Writings   of   Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  is  chiefly  criticism  upon  Mr.  Hume*a 

FJR.S.E.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  writings,  elucidations  of  his  opini- 

the  Hiah  Church,  ^c.    By  the  late  ens.  or  republications  of  sevend  of 

Jcltm  HiU,  LLJD.  &c."     In  this  his  printed  papers ;  much  of  which 

title,  there  is  something  peculiarly  might  have  been  soared  without  lose 

snaiaiichQly :  the  historian  has  since  to  the  public.    We  have  given  a 

joiutd  Ids  deceased  friend,  and  the  general  summary  of  his  lite  in  an 

biographer  requites  equally  to  be  anterior  department,  and  have  added 

biograpUsed.    Dr.  Bh^  was  a  man  to  it  Rousseau's  very  curious  and 

Aa2  extrarigant 
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Mtnviguit  ifimte  with  Um*  as  ttanoe,  be  dloired  to  ioda]|e » t 

vdl  bctame  Of  itft  ilngotoitjy  as  double  degree  of  aonmr:  nr  ve 

Chat  it  is  not  eatjr  to  be  met  with  perfooaUj  knew,  and  had  a  £aend- 

eliewhere.  lUp  for  the  writer,  e  young  mn^ 

"  Memoira  of  the  Lile  of  die  a  man  of  merit,  and  a  niao  ct  oio- 

Great  Cond6*  written  by  bit  Se-  destj  -,     to  wboie  pen  the  worid 

rene    HigbnMt  Louis   Joseph    de  has  been  indebted  for  aevcndpioK 

Boerbon,  Prinoa  de  Cond^.    Trans-  pablicatioos  in  no  small  d^reeifi*- 

bted  1^  Fannf  Holcroft,  8vo.'*  We  tinguisbedbyacntenettofjodgmeott 

are  innirmed»  that  the  original  of  and  logical  precision  of  amuDent; 

this  volome   was  written  bj   his  we  allude  particuhvly  to  fats  "  In* 

Highness  the  Prinoa  de  Cond£  in  quiry  into  the  System  of  National 

his  yonth,  and  that  it  never,  per-  Demee  in  Great  firitnn,"  and  his 

haps,  would  have  seen  the  light,  '*  Inquiry  intothenrinciplea  of  Sol^ 

had  not  the  revolutionary  depreda*  ordination  )*'    both    of  which  we 

t6n  taken  the  manuscripts  from  the  duly  noticedas  tbev appeared  bdbva 

chateau  of  Chantilly^  where  it  had  the'  public    It  only  lemaiDs  lor  « 

been  deposited  in  privaqr  by  the  at  present  to  observe,  that  the  v<^ 

modesty  of  the  author.    His  high-  lume  before  us  contuns  veij  excel- 

ness,  it  is  added,  intended  it  cmly  lent  summaries  of  the  lives  of  Sir 

for  the  instruction  of  bis  hxaiiyi  Thomas   Moore,    l^Uiam    Oscil 

affd    he^  was   not   less   surprised  Ijord  Burleigh»  Thomas  Wentworth 

than  displeased  at  finding  it  was  Eari  of  Suradurd,  Edward  Hyde  Bsri 

pubK^ied.    The  first  cony  received  of  Clarefidoo ;  dMt  they  are  so  wdl 

m  London  was  shewn  to  him;  upon  selected,  that  die  poUic  hiatoijr  of 

which  he  recognised  and  acknow-  the  biography  of  the 


ledged    the  work,  excepting    the  recivs  in  that  of  another,  that  the 

changes    and  additions  whidi  the  authorities  referred  to  are  of  the 

nirisianeditor  has  thought  prmr  to  most  approved  dianicter,  and  that 

make,  and  which  nre  sufficiently  de-  the  style  is  animated  and  correct, 

tfftted  by  the  difference  of  the  style;  We  lament,  on  the  score  of  thepo^ 

We  have  now  seen  the  original,  and  lie,  that  a  writer  with  so  foOd  a 

can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  amer-  head  and  heart,  and  so  foil  a  pros* 

tion :  it  had  indeed  from  the  first  pect  of  many  yesrs  of  health  and 

f  he  appeanince  of  a  correct  averment,  enjoyment*  did  not  live  to  odd  other 

llie  lile  is  drawn  up  with  a  simplicity  volumes  to  the  present, 

and  spirit  that  would  dobonour,  we  From  the  records  of  men  we  pro* 

will  not  say  to  the  pen  of  a  jMrinre,  ceed  to  the  records  of  ikm§ii  from 

but  to  the  pen  of  a  sMfi^)  and  tbe  gieatand  illustrious  names  to  gpeat 

iranslatorhas  executed  her  task  with  and  illantrious  designs}  aad  shall 

cmdit.  open  our  arcbaiotogtcal    oompart- 

"  Lives  of  British  Statesmen.  By  nient  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith's  very 

John  Macdiarmid,  £sq.  4t(>."  Here  costly  and  sumptuous  "  Antiquities 

too,  as  in  the  article  of  Dr.  Blair's  of  Westminster,  the  Old  Mace,  9i. 

life,  we  have  to  lament  over  the  kiss  Stephen's  Chapel,  te.  4tQ.  pp.  tf6» 

•ot'the  historian  ;  to  obsene  that  he  price  8is  Chtineas."      Wfttdn  the 

himself  has  joined  the  dust  of  those  range  o£  this  beeutifiil  and 

he  has  commemorated,  and  that  the  woric,  we  meet  with  ao 

bioesapher  requires  equally  tn  he  bb-  two  bunted  and  faty-si 

graphsed.     We  may,  in  this  in*  Ings  of  topographical    olyectH  «f 

wJuch 
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whidi  ooehandred  and  tiventy-two 
are  no  longer  In  existence.  We 
shall  explain  this  paradox  by  stating, 
that  on  the  alteration  which  was 
lately  made  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it 
large  enough  to  admit  the  members 
elected  by  Ireland  upon  the  epoch 
of  the  union,  it  was  discovered,  as 
soon  as  the  wainscoting  was  re- 
moved, that  the  whole  inside  of  the 
walls  ci  the  building  had  been  ori- 
ginallv  painted  with  single  figures 
and  historical  subjects  ;  and  that 
many  of  these  were  even  then  in 
a  state  so  little  imperfect  as  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  copied  and  en* 
Sftvea.  In  consequence  of  which, 
r.  Smith,  having  procured  permis- 
aion  for  this  puipose,  obtained  accu- 
rate drawings  from  them  on  the 
apotj  and  from  these  drawings 
many  of  the  plates  now  presented 
bave  been  copied  with  fidelity  and 
exactness.  We  cannot  but  regard 
this  volume  as  a  national  work  of 
high  value ;  nor  ought  we  to  neg- 
lect to  observe,  that  the  very  ingent 
eus  and  accomplished  artist  has  the 
additional  merit  of  having  enlivened 
his  engravings  by  a  t}'p6graphical 
description  of  real  Interest  and  ex- 
cellence, richly  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  much  cariosity  and 
amusement. 

"  Twelve  perspective  Views  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  parts  of 
the  Metropolical  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, accompanied  by  two  ichno- 
graphic  plates,  and  ^n  Historical 
Account.  By  Charles  Wild,  folio, 
SL  3s.  plain,  or  51,  5s.  coloured.** 
This,  as  a  first  essay,  is  highly  credt* 
table  to  a  young  artist.  It  contains 
two  very  elaborate  plans,  distin- 
gainhtng  the  stations  from  which 
Che  perspectives  are  taken,  and  the 
actual  measurements  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  all  the  oompooent 


parts  and  tracings  of  the  groined 
arehei,  with  five  exterior  and  seven 
interior  views  ix^aquattnta;  to  which 
is  annexed,  an  ample  exnkmatonr 
table.  The  whole  is-enrimd  with 
an  abridged  and  well-selected  hb- 
tory  oT  the  venemUe  stmctnre 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  work. 
The  prts  chosen  for  the  plataa 
are,  1 .  llie  south-west  view  of  the 
cathedral:  X  The  nave:  3.  Fart  of 
the  western  transept:  4.  The  mar* 
tyrdom,  or  northern  division  of  the 
transept,  being  the  spot  on  which 
Becket  was  assassinated :  5*  The 
cloisters :  6.  The  choir :  J,  West- 
era  part  of  the  south  aisle :  8.  East*  , 
era  part  of  the  same :  9.  Eastefn 
transept:  iO.  Baptistry:  11. Tri- 
nity chapel :  12.  Exterior  of  Beck* 
ett's  crown. 

*'  Antiquities,  Historical,  Archi^ 
tectuial,  Chorographical,  and  Itme* 
Tgxy,  in  Nottinghamshire  and  the 
adjacent  Counties,  &c.  B)r  Wtl* 
Ham  Dickinson,  £^.  In  four  parts. 
Part  I.  II.  and  III.  separate,  4to. 
Prke  1 59,  each.  This  work,  which 
yet  requires  the  fourth  part  to  com- 
plete it,  has  been  in  a  state  of  pro* 
gressive  publication  fh>m  the  year 
1 801 .  In  its  scope  it  comprises  the 
histories  of  Southwell  and  the  Ad 
Pcntem  of  the  Romans,  and  of  New^ 
ark,  their  Sidnacester,  spoU  as  de* 
serving  the  notice  of  the  antiquary 
as  any  in  the  inland.  The  author 
discovers  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
reading,  and  recondite  arcfaaiologi- 
cal  eradition  ;  the  engravings  intro- 
duced are  numerous,  the  subjects 
well  selected,  and  the  execution 
neat. 

"  Caledonia :  or  an  accocmt  his- 
torical and  topographical,  of  North 
Britain,  from  me  most  ancient  to 
the  present  times  \  with  a  Dictionary 
of  Plates,  chorographical  and  philo- 
logical.   In  four  volumes.    Vol.  I. 

By 
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Bf  George  Ghalmen,  FJl.8.  and  ous  and  piofoiiDd  yhmnHMcpWai 

S»A.  4to.  Price  31.  B$**    This  is  an  exhibits  himself  as  a  nan  who  has 

ehbc3fBte  uodeitakingt  ooimnenced  read  books,  and  marked  the  mfer- 

bf  a  gendeman  who  has  given  suf-  course  of  the  world  with  a  philo« 

wient  proof,  that  he  is  not  in  the  sophiceye. 

habit  of  being  disnuyed  by  little  **  Richard^  Bentleti  et  doctonua 

difiaritks,  or  of  tnming  aside  from  .virorum,  epistolse,  partim  mutuiCp 

a  qoaitioci  because  it  is  intricate  and  Acoedit  Richardi  Daweii  ad  Joan* 

pvplexed.       As  the  first  volume  aem  Taylorum  eptstola   singalaris, 

etone>  however,  is  at  present  before  410.**    "  Letters  of  Richard  Bent* 

OS,  w^  shall  meiely  proceed  to  state  ky,  and  Men  of  Learning,  partlj 

Its  ooBlents,  reserving  our  opinion  of  reciprocal.    To  which  is  added.  An 

the  general  nerit  of  the  work  till  it  individual  Letter  from  Mr.  Rkrhani 

has  advanced  to  a  conclusion.    This  Dawes  to  Dr.  John  Taylor.**    Tbii 

eoltime  is  lii^ided  into  four  books :  mt^^nificent  yolome  is  indeed  a  rkh 


The  fint  relatea  to  the  Roman  pe«  and  luxuriant  treat  to  the  phSolo- 

lied)    the  second   to  the  Pictishi  gist;   It  is  published  at  the  sole  ex^ 

the  Ukhrd  to  the  Scottish  ^   and  the  pence  of  Dr.  Charles  Bume/j  but 

fonrth  to  the  SooCo<*Saxon.  we  are  not  at  present  mcqpmttd 

'   We  proceed  to  the  department  of  with  the  means  viy  which  theMJS.S. 

philology^  and  shall  open  it  with  no^  ibund  their  way  into  his  posaessioa. 

ticing  the  late  Professor  Barrow's  We  are  informed,  however,  fay  a 

'*  Lactoses,  on  Belles  Letttes  end  notice  affixed  to  the  blank  leaf  at 

Logic,  S  vela.  8vo/*   These  lectures  the  bcginnix^  of  the  volume,  that 

€OMtitiite  the  course  that,  for  twen-  we  joay  soon  expect  an  adititioaal 

tf*&re  jtuB,  was  read  to  the  Uni^  volume  of  notes  and  indexes^    The 

vetsity  of  St.  Andiews.    The  leth  work,  curious  as  it  isi  is  not  to  be 

tmes  oti  belles  lettres  are  divided  purchased  $    we  diall  benoe  eater 

into  three  parts :  1.  language  and  more  particularly  into  its  oonteots. 

etyle;  2.  eloquence  or  public  speak-  It  comprises  eigfaty-feur  lettans.  Of 

ang5  3.  compositions  in  prose  end  these,  ten  are  from  Bentley  to  Ga^ 

Vine.    The  subject  of  Iqglc  has  a  vius ;  thirtyrooe  from  Graevioa  to 

aomewhat  similar;  audits  Bentley;  two  fiom  Barman  to  Bent- 


tiDOs  are,   l.Qn  ideas:    2.  On  ky;  eleven  horn  Boitley  lo  Dr. 

ptopositbns :.    3.   On     i^asoning.  Bernard ;    nine  from  Boaaid    in 

There  is  gnsat  tnertt  in  this  work,  reply  5  ane;lrom  Le  Clerc  to  Bent- 

though  it  abounds  with  inaccuracies  ley  i    one  from  the  latter  lo  the 

0f  expression,  at  many  of  which  we  former ;  one  irom  Beatl^  to  Dr. 

aielnily  astmished,  and  affects  to  Daries;  one  from  Bendey  to  Mr. 

keep  Christianity  and  revealed  re-  Gaoonj   one  from  Beatl^  to  M. 

ligioii  by  6r  too  iy»iKii  in  the  back-  Bieij     two  from  Bentley  to  Dr. 

(ground.     The  author,  on  ell  ocoa-  Wake,  archbishop  €€  CSanteihafy ; 

sions,  thinks  for  himself  j   his  ar-  three   from  Bentley  to    n  1       ■■ 

latigement  and  his   language    are  (pecsons  not  named^^    oae  ficm 

taifjbrdidy  his  own  $  and  he  seems  Bentley  to  La  Cror^  the  librarian  u 

to  adbttt  nothing  that  be  borrows  Berlm  ^  two  from  BcAlley  to  Dr. 

without  havfug  fint  ftified  tt,  and  Richaid  Miaadi    one  fmat  Bantky 

laumitely  eiamined  ita  foaodat^da.  to  his  brother  James }   one  from 

(i^  h peipetQ%  disctoing  jtMbci-  Aaotbjr  toDf.  S.  Q^^  900 from 


Beutley  to  Jphn  ^^jnes  Wetstein^  catioij  aptepedently  tg  )^  l»vii>g 

one  fropi    pepU^y    to    Sir    Hany  epgagc4  in  this  copqgi^,  wbateveif 

Sloans  'y  two  Aom  Bepdey  to  Hein<^  gu3l£cation,hc  cou|d  *^ave  ofieired 

0t^huis;  one  from  M.  Cappel  i#  .wowl4  have  been  disputed.    Tberq 

Qr^sviu^;    and  one  from  Mr.  K^  can  b^  no  di^pulty  in  firing  up 

P^we^  tP  Dr.  Taylor.     Nineteeji  three  or  even  three  hundred  vor 

oiOy  are  im  £!nfflish :'  the  rest  are  ip  Juine^  with  e^^tr^pt^  frpm  all  the 

Lafin.     The  Iptter  from  Mr.  K-  prose  writers  of  this  country  /roiff 

J)a>we»  to  Pf'  Taylor>  inserted  in  the  earliest  tmei,   and   anecdote^ 

jybe  appendix,  is  designed  to  contror  concerning  ipany  of  them  ^  but  th(? 

V«rt  the  opinion  of  the  latter^  that  difSculty  Is  in  bringing  to  marVoit  f 

lie  ancient  Greeks    expressed  EI  sufficiency  of  ta§te,  judgment,  crir 

by  the  single  vowel  £.    This  sump«  tical    acumen,    and    characteristic 

tuous  volume  is  embellished  by  por-  knowledge  of  th^^common  style  and 

traits  of  Dr.  Bentley  and  Grsevius,  manner  of  the  dift'erent  ages  refers 

and  with  facsimiUes  of  their  hand-  xe4  to^  so  that  v'e  may  not  only 

writings,  have  to  read,  but  to  read  to  soms 

,'<  Specimens    of  JEngllsh   Prose  purpose:  and  these,  we  are  afraid. 

Writers,  from  the  earliest  times  to  are  commodities  nx  wl^ich  Mr.  Bur- 

the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cein-  ^(?tt  is  very  seldom  a.  dealer  an4 

tury,    with    sketches    biographical  chapman. 

juid  literary,  including  an  account  *'  Anecdotes  of  Literature   and 

^f  book^  as.weUas.of  theirauthorSf  Scarce  Books.       By  t|ie  rev.  W. 

witli     occasional    criticisms.     Bv  Beloe^  8vo.  2  vols.*'    This,  so  faf 

Georjge  Barnett,  late  of  Baliol  CqI-  ,9s  it  lis  any  resenrfjl^nce  to  the  pre,- 

lege,  Oxford.     3  vols,  8vo.''     TI^p  cedji^,  is  by  far  a  work  of  paorp 

plenitude,  and  we  may  say  exubc-  tuste,  judgment,  and  entertainment, 

ranee,  of  t^s  title,  renders  jt  uune*  The  auilior,  in  his  preface,  details 

cessary  fgr  us  to  add  much  to  its  the  motives  which  Ic^  him  to  it^ 

pretensions;  and  were  we  to  do  so,  compil^mcnt>  whicb.  In  few  words, 

we  are  afraid  it  would  not  1^  mu^ch  are  the  ample  stores  to  which  hp 

in  its  favour.    The  success  of  thp  bad  lately  access  ^as  librarian  to  tbp 

Gompilation  called  Elegant  £xtr^c4s  British  Museum,  the  collateral  ac- 

in  Verse,  induced- the  ^lector  tp  i^uaintance  hp  po^^ssed  with  many 

follow  it  up  with  another  compi-  p;'iyate  libraries  and  curious  mdnur 

lation  wlucb  be  called  £lejg;ant  ^-  fcripts  contained  in  them,  and  the 

tracts  in  Prose.     In  like  manner,  ^^xtensive  connection  he  had  hence 

]VIr.  Ellis,  haying  loi^  Siiv:p  pub-  ^med  wit|)  the  general  remibiic  of 

lished  success4^1y  hi^s  specimens  9f  letters  and  leaivied  men.    The  vo* 

early  £ngli)sh  Poets,  xbe  writer  be*  Jlumes  contain  a  very  valuable  fund 

fope  us  has  coi^c^ived^  ti^  to  ich-^  of  classical,  antiquarian,  gnd  biblio- 

dertbe.pl^  complete.  It  behovqs  ^)^phic  amusement  and  instruction. 

the  tribe ;ojf  book-m^l^ers  to  follow  aherp  is,  however,  fpmethipg  moise 

it  tQ)  .with  wxixUt   speclmons  of  of  egotism  than   we  could    have 

j^y  English  pro$e*wr>ters,  and  that  ^ifned  to  have  behpld,  or  than  ]s 

this  n^g^ty  widert^Hi^  i$  designed  pop^tent  with  the  virtv^a  of  ,mq- 

fqr  no  k^j^  p^r^na^  th^u  him-  de6ty^,9r  tb^  attribute  of  rpo)  merit, 

f^.    Vet  we  TfiU  ve^ti^e  to^rip,  as  they  are  fl^^^ei^lly  pourtray^d  by 

^(^p^  tp^have  examined  his  ^ualin-  preface,  moreover,  we  meet  with  a 

pretty 
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IMnelt7  itreiiff  dlonoD  to  the  csitm-  Qri^iMa  Gadk,  with  t  liitttl  tins* 

mdicaqr  aooB^yttcrioas  tnaaactioo,  lation  into  latin*  by  tho  swr.  tidbect 

which,  in  itt  reaolt,  deprtred  the  Macfarkne»  A J^.  together  vi|£  a 

compiler  of  his  official  sftuetion  at  Disienntiaa  on  the  Aothetitia^r  of 

the  Muieum  j   but  the  perticalari  the  Poems,  by  Sir  John  8inclnr| 

are  not  detailed.    He  assores  us»  Bart,  and  a  Tnusshition  ftom  ibt 

however,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  is  Italian  of  the  Abbi  Caeaarocti's  !>»• 

able  to  do  so,  that,  nocwithstandiog  sertation'  on  tbe    Controversy  s^ 

this  event,    "  of  his  friends  and  spNoetiiig  theaothentidty  of  Owini 

psotectori,  some 'of  the  most  ems*  with   Notes  and    a  sopplemenuji 

nent  and  someof  the  boat  estimable  JEssay,  by  John  WAtf^ox,  LL.I). 

characten  of  Us  country;*  h^  hal  Published  urider  the  sanction  of  the 

sx>t  lost  one.**    '  '  '         '  Highland  Socienr  of    LotMdo.    3 

''  Fngments  of  Oriental  Lite-  vols.  8vo."    This  amplitude  of  titk 

raturn,  with  ati  outline  df  e  psunt-  may  v^l  serve  as  a  vihfp  of  a»- 

ing  on  a  curious  Chinese  vase.    By  tents.  ^  It  appears,  thiat  ttie  'High* 

Stephen  Wc^ttoo,  B.Q.  P.R.S.  Btc,  land  S^iety-OT  London  w  hot^qasttt 

^vo.**    This  Is'  an  odd  miscellany,  satisfied  wmi  the  dedskm,  cv  rracr 

totally  destitute  of  all  arr^gement;  the  want  of  decision,  evinoed  lyon 

irat  it  neviertheless  discovers,  taste,  the  everlasting  subject  \ielbretis  fay 


talent,  and  genius.    There  is  no*  the  Hwhhuid  Society  of  Sdibbin^} 

thfaigvertr  curious  or  instructive  in  and  thmks,  notwithstanding  aO  the 

the  artiele  on  the  Chinese  vase,  an  pains  and  researches  whicb  hmt 

engraving  of  which,    however^  is  been  taken  bv  the  latter,  tlttt  it  is 

given  as  a  sort  of  vignette  to  the  abundently  aUe  to  prove,  that  not 

lKX3k.    We  are  next  presented  with  only  very  long  and  detached  pas- 

Ideleager^s  beautiful  poem  on  Sprhtf,  sages  in  the  different  poeau  aacrih- 

hi  the  original  Greeh,  sucoeeded  %  ed  by  Macphenoo  to  Onian,  may 

two  versbns  of  the  present  writer^  be  collected  iroiii  the  hkHiths  of 

•one  in  Latta  and  tlie  other  in  £n|^«  many  of  the   higUandm  of  the 

liih,  both  of  which  have  the  merit  present  da^,  as  traditioDarf  tnf- 

of  bebrsmootb  and  correct  enough,  tnentk  of  grt^i'  national  antiquity : 

bat  bom  which  also  are  deficient  in  bat  that  the  poemS)  and  thewhde 

apirit.    We  hafe  then  five  articles  of  the  poems,'  to  the  form  tad  order 

containihg  extracts  from  Persian  or  in  which  the/  are  given  by  Mac- 

Arabic^  or  criticisms  on  these  Ian*  pjmstkmh  were  aetnaliy  written  hf 

gaagps.    We  -are  ithen  transnoned  Osshm^  and  tlttt  Inn  ityle  aod-witb 

to  the  Gebrgics  of  Vtrgi],  and  htm  hn  enmy  to  %Uch  Macphetaon's 

•  conjecture o£Rned  tons,  andet-  version ^ea^aeiHroely  .done  jostice. 

tempted  to  be  supportedi  that '  the  Having  givesi  ms  extmc^  however, 

«erm  IdKaunis  iii.  lO was ol^haally  tfoik  t^f  solyct  kk'M,  j^ecedh^g 

AAontfOf.     We  are  then  mifried  Ptrt  of'  the  woil^j  of  aaBdeat 

back  to  Iran,  to  discuss  a  varieTi!^  ^^tV^  '^^^ ^"^^  ^  P«llke  reedet 

Arabic  proveibs  and  sayiiW^  ^i^  ioto  peBBessipii;'Qf  no  'geiiend  ar^ 

vationa;» tfirpm)    Mblo   tod    Per*  goomt^wtriMiUwIynadhcr^diat 

sian  poetry.^     Irbenest  ftlfet  la  tpii  nmmmlf  by  •>  nwom  fm  m 

*«on  Cttfic  Coinsi^t  and  *e  last  pgrfecqy>.saliafaict«>y  to  ettiMvesi 

«<oa  AboMBdaTsl^rrpii**     ,i.  The  MitB  cm  4  of  vo  vnbe 

«'  V^  fotms  S  Omkm^  m  tko  whmever  9$  m  mm^  mh  k  atiH 
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0idi6ibfi0f  idtnint  to  be  cn^uired^ 
wbetber  and  b)rwhat  ineansMacpher- 
•on  obu'med  ponession  of  the  Oadk 
cop^j  which  ne  is  here  averted  to 
bave  left  behind  him?    Whether 
the  document  be  capable  of  being 
fniced  to  any  genuine  aoarce,  or 
'whether  it  be  a  second  forgery  of 
Macpherion^s,  and  a  mer^  translation 
of  his  awn  Ei^ltsh,  as  his  own  £ng* 
]fsh  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  a 
translation  of  the  original  Gaelic? 
We  shall  leave  this  enquiry  with 
Mr.  Lui^,  who  is  thoroughly  com* 
petent  to  its  reply, 
'    '*  Comments  on  the  Commenta* 
tors  on  Shakespear:  with  preliroi- 
naiy  Observations  on  his  Genius  and 
Writings:    by  Henry  James  Pye, 
Esq.  8vo.**     There  is  here  more 
comment  than  iUutiratkm}  the  ob« 
aervattons  on  the  gemus  and  writ- 
ings of  the  poet  comprise  only  six 
pages  and  a  half,  and  chiefly  discuss 
his  frequent  breaches  of  unity,  and 
bis  use  of  achei  as  a  dissyJlable»  in 
the  manner  it  h»  lately  been  pro- 
.notuiced  on  Covent  Garden  stage. 
The  criticisms  that  follow,  are  for 
the  most  part  very  meagre;    and 
clearly  shew  that  the  field  has  bten 
lo  often  gleaned  off,  tljat  there  is 
DOW  neithier  wheat  nor  even  chaiF 
left  for  a  straggler  to  be  able  to  put 
his  hand  upon  a  tingle  husk.    Tl\e 
book,  however,  might  at  least  have 
been  printed  with  fewer  typogra- 
phical errors;  a  greater  number  we 
have  never  met  with  in  so  small  a 
compass.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  press.    It  is  said  that  while 
the  wore  was  printing  in  town,  the 
writer  was  at  a  distance  in  the  coun« 
try:    we  should  rather,  howe%'er, 
have  reversed  the  fiict  in  our  own 
tuinds,  and   have   supposed,    that 
while  the  woric  wat  printing  hi  the 
tountnfi  the  author  wasata  ^Bstance 
in  town.     . 
V  An  Emy  on  ^.Bngfish  Xj» 


« .1 


gusge:  by  J.  Odell,  M.  A.**  Thii 
essay  was  intended  to  have  been 
printed  as  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Boucher*s  Supplement  to  Dr.  JoKm- 
son's  Dictitmary;  but  for  certain 
reasons  it  has  b^  judged  proper  to 
publish  It  separately.  To  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Epea  Ae- 
n^ato,  it  will  offer  little  that  is  new, 
and  that  little  not  always  admissi- 
ble. We  do  not  think  the  Sufpie* 
taeiU  has  sustained  any  very  great 
loss  by  its  ominion. 

*'  Practical  Ulnstntions  of  Rheto- 
rical Gesture  and  Action :  bv  Menry 
Siddons,  octavo,  li.  Is."  lliis  is  a 
valcuibitt  work  for  persom  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  and  for  wIkmo  ttse  it  is 
chiefly  designed.  It  is  drawn  almost 
entirely,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
so,  fifoin  M.  Engel^s  work  on  the 
same  subject,  in  refenmce  to  the 
German  drama :  but  it  is  consider- 
ably vemaculized^  as  well  in  matttft- 
and  manner  as  Id  language,  and  is 
enriched  by  a  variety  of  well-exe- 
cuted enmvings,  in  illustration  of 
the  chief  subjects  discussed.  Itcanl 
not  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  actor,  th( 
sculptor  aikl  the  painter;  and,  in 
truth,  opens  a  new  field  of  disquisi- 
tion to  the  philosopher. 

The  classics  have  not  received 
much  attA*ntion  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  ft-om  commentators  •  or 
translators.  Mr.  Howard,  nevecc- 
theless,  has  given  us  a  vers*on  of  the 
''  Metamorphoses  of  Publius  Ovidioa 
Naso,  in  two  volumes  octavo  ;**  but 
unfortunately  in  blank  verse,  one  df 
the  very  worit  applications,  perhaps, 
that  could  ever  t>e  made  of  it :  m- 
depeiKlently  of  which,  however,  tl^ 
blank  verse  here  ofiered  is  for  the 
most  part  of  very  homely  texture; 
and  totally  inadequate  to  a  conveys 
anoe  of  thoae  striking  inckients,  well 
discriminatedchaiactefByfuiedeBcrip- 
tlons  of  nature,  and  powWfbl  expres- 
nODs  fif  feeling,  wmch  are  the  pecu- 
liar 
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Sir  beauties  and  featuras  of  the  Qvi-    l^stooe  nnigt  nm»  ahott  ef  die  pcov 
an  Muse.   We  canoot  comj^limeot    ceding  poem»  and  terminates,  aoid 


Mr.  Howard  on  his  success.  we  think  more  banpily,  with  ihe 

.In our  range  of  domestic  poetry,  triumphant  son^^  maf[os4:s  on  the 

the  narrative  parts  of  the  Old  Testa-  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 

mcnt  appear  to  havo  operated  with  lied  Sea«    Having  made  aa  e^txact 

a  peculiar  stimuios  upon  the  minds  or  two  from  the  fonner  in  oar  pre* 

or  tho^e  who  have  been  seeking  for  sent  Register,  wc  intqod  to  do  e<|Bal 

new  or  interesting  incidents.    It  is  justice  to  Mr.  Hoyle  in  ofor  next. 

a  curious  fact  that^ within  the  period  Qf  M][.  Southey*s  ''  San),  a  poem, 

of  the  twelve  months  before  us,  we  in  two  narts,'*  we  luve  also  eoafafed 

ha\*e  had  no  less  than  three  epic  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment  €of 

poems,  derhed  from  this  source^  themselves,  by  a  selection  or  tinoL 

two  of  them,  indeed,  from  the  very  He  has  laboured  it  ^iih  great  tpirit; 

same  histoi^%  we  mean  the  ixodus  has  deviated  but  HCtle  £rum  the  bib- 

of  tha  Hebi^ws  from  ^g^pt.    The  lical  history^  his  verse  Isalwayadtg^ 

first  we  shall  notice  under  this  title  is  nlfied,   but  sometimes    too  mndi 

the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Cunxi-  broken    and    disjointed^     for    the 

berland  and  Sir  -Jaa>es  Bland  Burr  mare  sake  of  giving  a  variety  of 

gess^  and  narrates,  with  little  ma*  cadence.     "  The  Poema   of  lUcb* 

chinery  of  their  own  imagination,  a^d  Cobbet,  late  Bishop  of  Oxford 

the  various  ev^ts  by  which  this  suf-  and  Norwich,**  have  been  nepub- 

fering  people  were  led  away  from  lished,  with  additions  by  Mr.  Octa- 

tbe  hands  of  their  cruel  task-mas«  vius  Gilchrist;  as  have  those  t>f  the 

ten,  conducted  through  the  desert,  unfortuoate   Dermody,   unde:r   the 

andbrov^bt  to  the  borders  of  th^  title  of  the  "  Harp  of  Erin/*     Mr. 

proQEtised  land.    It  terminates  with  Crabbers  poem^  have  ;*l;>o  been  col^ 

the  daath  of  Moses,  in  the  relation  lected,  and  replenished  with  nckany 

of  which  the  poem  deviates  from  additions,  tlK>ugh  we  find  little  af 

tbe  namitive,  and  p  our  opinion  the  new  matter  equal  to  mocb  that 

vith  just  as  much  injustice  to  truth  ouf  readers  have  already  met  with  in 

as  to  poetic  sublimity.     There  is  th^  "  Vilhige,**  "  The  Librar>-,^ 

ii  polished    roundness   maintained  and ''The  Newspaper^**  espedidly 

fbroughout  the  general  versification^  the  first,  which  had  the  honoiu:  of 

which  never  suifers  the  subject  to  pleasing  the  correct  but  ia^iidioiis 

be  degraded,  but  we  meet  with  few  taste  ot  Dr,  Johnson.    Tbe  Matif 

lUghts  of  real  genius  that  lift  it  bei-  Poets  of  the  year  are  Mr.  Worda- 

yood  its  ccmmon  scale  of  ascent  in  worth,  who  has  ffxen  us  twx>  small 

biblical  proK.  which  after  all  appears  additional  volumes  of    **  Poems,** 

to  us  in  Its  own  simple  narrative  to  for  the  most  part  lyrical,  and  pos- 

be  possessed  of  considerably  more  sessing  his  common  ease  and  sin^ 

interest.    Mi.   Hoyle's   Exodus  i$  plicitv:  Mr.  Mant,  who  has  nov 

pttbliafaed  in  a  humbler  form«  (an  added  to  a  very  pleasing  vohiaie  of 

oHavp  instead  of  a  ^ario  size)  but  ia  fugitive  poems,  an  appendix,  entitled 

at  least  as  largely  imbued  with  the  *'  The  Slave,  and  other  Poetical 

spirit  of  Castana*— or  rather,  to  adopt  Fieces,**  abonndiiii^  with    classical 

e  part  of  his  own  introdoctoxy  ad-  'taste,  and  rather  pdished  tium  vi^- 

dress,  a^  i^weetly  rii^   with  tbe  ons :  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  at  a  vcsy 

"  harp»   of   Sofyma^        It  is  dl-  lateperiod  of  being,  after  having  been 

vided  mio  tUi^e^  booksj  ^d  in  xt»  fG^pt  K.-tlf^lifH^ne  of  Miiviep,  end 
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after  having  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Parnell,  and 
Dr.  Beattie,  and  continuing  to  enjo/ 
that  of  Dr.  Percy,  has  felt  the  em- 
bers of  life  throw  fcrth  a  sudden 
flame,  and  has  published  a  volume, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Miscellaneous 
Productions/*  upon  which,  however, 
we  cannot  compliment  the  .hardy 
^veteran:  *'  Hours  of  Idleness,  by 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron;  a  mi* 
nor;**  containing  a  series  of  eriginal 
poems  and  translations,  that  reii^t 
equal  credit  on  his  Lordship's  rank 
and  age  of  life,  and  which  tew  no* 
bleroen,  and  still  fewer  noble  mi- 
nors, are  able  to  equal.  To  these 
we  must  add  Mr.  Howard's  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Inferno,  in  one  volume, 
9vo.**  This  translation  is  in  blank, 
decasyllabic  verse,  the  cadence  is 
little  varied,  and  the  sublimity  but 
little  supported. 

The  only  draiBatic  pieces  of  the 
year  worth  noticing  are  Mr.  H.  Sid- 
dons's  '<  Time*!  a  Tell-Takt  which 


has  the  merit  of  exciting  mirth 
without  equivoque  or  buffoonery: 
"Faulkner,**  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts, 
by  W.  Godwin;  rather  calculated 
for  the  closet  than  the  stage :  and 
Mr.  Morton's  "  Town  and  Coun- 
try,*' a  comedy,  that  has  already  had 
a  sucoessful  run,  and  we  believe  has 
nearly  run  itself  out  of  breath. 

Of  the  novels,  tales,  and  romances, 
we  have  to  notice  "  Corinna,  ox 
Italy,"  a  very  interesting  novel,  trans- 
lated 6om  the  French  of  Mad.  de 
Stael  Holstein,  and  ^r  less  excep- 
tionable than  some  of  her  former 
productions.  '*  Charles  Ellis,  or  the 
Friends,  by  Robert  Seinpcl;'*  amus- 
ing and  not  destitute  of  instructiua. 
"  The  Fatal  Vow,  or  St  Michael** 
Monastery,  a  romance,  by  Fraoeif 
Lathom;*'  the  uullest  prqgeny  tfiia 
author  has  yet  produced.  "  Henry 
Hooka,  a  nov^^l,  by  Mr.  Dibdiiv"* 
and  Gabriel  Forrester,  or  the  De- 
serted Son,  by  T.  B.  Lathy  T'  both 
which  may  live  their  hpur  a^d  die. 


Toimom 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BIBLTCAL  AKB  THEOLOGICAL: 

CMtammg  a  Sketek  rf  the  chief  Produetiont  of  Gtrmanjf,  Snein,  mU 

France. 

SrrUATED  as  t&e  continent  of  continental  Earc^,  that  even  of  tbe 
Earope  ii  at  present  i  harassed  few  works  upon  biblical  and  theob- 
and  exhaused  almost  to  the  agonies  gical  subjects  that  are  jet  attend 
<yf  political  death,  tyrannized  over  in  ^m  the  press,  we  shodld  be  aUe 
every  point  but  one  by  a  colossal  to  obtain  copies,  or  detailed  accounts 
antocrat,  whose  will  is  universal  law  In  respect  to  all  of  thena.  Yet  vc 
and  whose  decision  is  followed  bv  tmst  our  readers  will  have  do  great 
instant  execution;  still  reeking  with  reason  to  complain  of  our  want  of 
the  blood  of  recent  battksi  and  drag*  activity  upon  this  sobjecf,  and  win 
ged  forwards  to  violate  the  soil  with  rather  giye  us  credit  for  having 
^esbcarnag^^;  cut  off  fromall  know-  pushed  our  means  to  their  atmost 
ledge  of  what  is  passing  in  other  extent,  than  eondemn  ns  fer  having 
quarters  of  the  world)  adtke  block*  accomplished  less  than  wc  might 
ading  and  blockaded,  and  dependent  have  been  able, 
upon  this  sole  and  extraordinarv  Every  firiend  of  Christtanity  most 
ruler  fbr  its  religious  creeds  as  well  rejoice  that  Dr.  Griesbadb  has,  al 
as  its  uolitical  governments;  it  can  le^yfAj  completed  his  very  valoabfe 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  impor-  edition  of  the  New  Testanoent :  the 
taht  intereats  of  religion  have  been  second  volume  of  which,  in  iht  oc- 
attended  to  as  they  would  have  been  tavo  '  edition,  is  now  published  st 
under  more  tranquil  and  auspicious  Halle,  under  the  title  of  *'  Novum 
circumstances;  that  biblical  criti-  Testamentura  Grscce  Textom  ad 
cism  has  flourished  as  it  did  of  fidem  codicuro,  versicmom,  et  pa- 
late, especially  in  Gerroanv^  or  that  trum  receosuit,  et  lectiooia  vaiieta- 
books  of  devotion  or  sound  practical  tem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac,  Griesfaadi, 
exhortation  have  been  produced  &c.'*  The  first  volume  of  this  ad- 
with  equal  ease,  or  find  as  read^  a  mirably  collated  work  waa  pobliib- 
sale.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  with  ed  in  179^>  ao<l  comprised  the  four 
the  impediments  thttt  at  present  gospels  alone:  the  present  extendi 
exi^t,  and  shut  up  almost  every  kind  to  the  remainder  oi  the  chnstiaB 
-ef  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  scriptoresj  and  of  couxae  cootain 

the 
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the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apot-^ 
ties,  with  the  Apocalypse.  A  va« 
rietv  of  oopnwperotts  circumstances, 
which  it  is  neiMlless  to  detail^  have 
occurred  la  sucoessioQ  to  prevent 
an  earlier  completion  of  this  edition } 
we  shall  only  mentiou  two  of  them : 
the  fire  that  a  few  years  ago  destroy- 
ed the  very  valuable  library  at  Co- 
penhagen* as  well  as  a  great  part  of 
the  capital  itself;  and  a  long  severe 
lUoess  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  The 
whole  of  these  delays,  together  with 
many  oolUoeral  circumstances,  axe 
noticed  byM.Griesbach,  in  hispre- 
fiK».  To  this  preface  succeeds  a 
Ibt  of  the  very  numerous  MSS.  con- 
sulted by  the  author:  and  then  fol- 
lows the  test,  arranged  as  in  the 
preceding  volume.  •  Theespenceef 
this  edition,  we  understand,  has  been 
munificently  defrayed  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton;  a  princely  and  well- ap- 
plied assistance,  which  does  honour 
to  the  British  character,  as  well  as 
to  the  illustrioua  nobleman  who'  has 
taken  it  upon  himself.  There  is, 
however,  a  laore  superb  edition  at 
this  time  printing  at  Leipsic,  in  royal 
quarto,  with  a  beautiful  type,  to  (?x» 
tend  to  four  volumes;  of  which  tlie 
first  appeared  in  laoa,  the  second  in 
1804,  the  third  is  just  completed, 
and  the  fourth  remains  to  make  iu 
eppearance.«-*In  collating  the  pre- 
sent reading  with  the  common  edi- 
tions, we  find  that  Acts  xx.  2S. 
which  has  commonly  been  written— 

•••ftmmn  ra»  99»kwtm  TOY  GCOT.fv  «f 
^w|iimr»  li«  TOT  lAlOT  *AIMAT0£, 
is  here  rendered,  and  after  great 
acateness  of  examination,  and  much 
apparent  impanialitv  of  decision, 
•fiiM«ivii9  mr  ei«A«#M»  TOT  KTPIOY,  w 
•tMmii»$mM  hm  TOT  «AIMAT0£  TOT 
mOT.  lo  plain  English,  instead  of 
the  common  rendering, "  take  heed, 
to  ieed  the  church  of  Goo  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood/*  we  have4t  in  the  present 


edition,  *'  to  feed  the  church  of  thji 
Loan,  which  he  hath   purchased 

WITH  THB    BtOOD  OF  GOD." — ^The. 

passage  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  for  0£0£ 
•pattftAn  n  v^fm,  we  have  here  OS 
ifarap«Sii,  acc.  *'  who  or  which  was 
mauil'est  in  the  fiesh,"  instead  of 
"  God  was,  &c."  Ihere  is,  never- 
theless, a  great  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  predicate,  since,  on  account 
ofthe  inaccordance  of  genders,  the 
relative  who  or  which  can  neither 
agree  with  the  term  mystery  or  god- 
lineu;  while  the  term  God,  in  the 
preceding  verse  appears  to  have  too 
remote  a  connexion.  Yet  the  mo- 
tives for  the  cliange  are  strong,  and 
the  reasoning  convincing.  Our 
learned  scholiast  decides  against  the 

fenuiness  of  the  three  witnesses  in 
eaven,  1  John  v.  7»  8.  omitting  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  these  two 
verses,  the  spurioiisness  of  which 
has  been  so  decisively  proved  by 
Mr.  Porson,  and  admitted  by  Bishop 
Prettyman. 

At  Stockholm  we  perceive  that 
M.  Halberg  has  not  only  translated 
Josephus*s  "  History  of  the  Jews'* 
into  Swedish,  but  has  added  a  sary 
great  accession  of  matter,  by  conti- 
nuing tlieir  narrative  to  the  present 
times.  We  perceive  also  that  M. 
Hedrin  has  translated  into  the  same 
language  Micbaclis*s"  Mosaic  Law,** 
to  which  Professor  Wyk,  of  Upsale^ 
has  prefixed  a  veiy  valuable  pruJe^ 
gomenon. 

"  L'Esprit  des  Orateiirs  Chre- 
tiens, &c.*'  "Spirit  ofthe  Christian 
Orators,  or  Evangelical  Morality; 
extracted  from  the  Works  of  fios- 
suet,  Bourdaloue,  Massiilon,  Fie- 
chier,affd  other  celebrated  Preachers: 
by  E.  L.  2  vols.  12mo.  Paris.  J^r 
We  are  glad  to  see  tluit  at  this  mo« 
ment  the  writings  and  remains  of 
such  excellent  and  animated  charac- 
ten  as  those  contajned  in  the  title 
ha\ie  yet  a  prospect  of  attracting  the 

enshvecl 
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enshred  and  subject  inhabitaoti  of 
France.  Never  can  thej  dcfive 
other  than  good  from  '*  the  moralitj 
which  was  preached  by  the  sublime 
Bofisuet,  the  |irofound  Bourdalooe, 
the  brilliant  Flechier,  and  the  per> 
aoasfve  MasstUon;  Massinon,  who 
made  his  auditors  say  that  he  knew 
them  better  than  they  knew  them- 
aelres ;  Flechier,  who  was  not  igno- 
rant of  any  of  the  sources  of  elo- 
quence ^  Bourdaloue,  who  was  the 
delight  of  a  most  polished  and  intel- 
ligent court;  and  Bossuet,  who  was 
the  wonder  of  an  age  which  was  it- 
self wonderfiii."  we  trust  this  se- 
kction  will  have  the  effect  which 
Ae  editor  ventures  to  expect,  and 
that  the  evangelists  of  modem  France 
will  put  the  philcsophists  to  flight. 
*'  Be  it,'*  says  he,  in  reference  to 
the  latter,  "  that  some  of  them 
teach  sound  morality;  how  much 
less  profound,  less  powerfbl,  less  use- 
ful, are  their  writings,  than  those 
from  the  mouth  of  the  christian 
orator— than  his  who  attacking  the 
conscience  has  access  to  the  heart  ? 
Fhilosophism  attempted  to  isolate 
man  from  his  God,  and  to  render 
the  cveatuie  Independent  of  his  crea- 
tor }  but  the  i^'ilosophists  were  thus 
without  any  control  over  man,  who 
laughed  at  their  speculations.  His 
heart  led  captive  by  his  passions^  de- 
mands force  to  retain  it  on  the  side 
of  virtue;  and  the  morality  which 
speaks  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign 
ruler,  which  denounces  future  pu- 
nishments, and  promises  iuture  re- 
wards, is  alone  adequate  to  tliis  ef- 
fect/* 

Dr.  Blair's  Sermons  are  in  a  state  of 
progressive  translation  intoFrench, 
under  the  very  able  hands  of  the 
Abbe  de  Tressan.  The  £rst  two 
volumes  are  now  completed,  and 
the  rest  are  to  follow  with  ^leed. 
The  version  does  credit  to  the  ori* 
ginal  and  thtt  tHnek  tA^K$,  while 


they  regard  the 
inferior  to  Flecfaier  and  Sf aanUon  m 
pomt  of  eloquenee^  and  ftr  behind 
Pascal  in  point  of  logical  indoctioo, 
admit  him  to  be  entitled  to  much 
praise  for  the  pinity  and  eleguioe  of 
his  style;  and  periMips  they  have  not 
unjustly  appreciated  hm  mer^.* 

**  Collection  <les  Actea  de  rAs» 
sembl€e  des  Isnelites  de  FraDoe» 
&c."  "  Collectioa  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Convocation  of  Plraiioe  and  Italy, 
assembled  at  Rmis  by  a  Decme  of 
hfis  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty, 
May  30,  1806:  published  by  M. 
Diogene  Tama:  lanorobers.  Vmu, 
I607.  Dulau,  London/*  In  oor 
last  retrospect  of  tko  literatdie  «f 
Prance,  we  observed  that  Bonapana 
had  invitfsd  all  the  Jews  of  ChristRi- 
dom  to  assemble  in  Fhmoe,  and  to 
reply  to  certma  political  qotatioos  to 
be  proposed  to  themi  in  order  to 
aacertitfn  whether  the  pecolianties 
of  their  feligioos  tenets  would  aBow 
them  conscientiously  to  become  ci« 
tizens  of  France,  and  etstide  them  to 
its  privileges  md  inKnanittes.  And 
we  remarked,  at  the  saiae  tinae,  that 
the  most  learned,  logical^  and^histD* 
ric  answer  which  had  been  advanced 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  to  the  very 
numerous  objections  which  had  been 
raised  against  them,  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  a  fenude  writer,  unqoes- 
tionably  of  great  acoonsplisfameBts 
and  erudition,  and  to  whom  ^^P^ 
a  due  tribute  of  applause.  The 
Jewish  deputies  fium  various  cooa- 
tries  have  since  assembled  at  fxisf 
especially  from  ^fifferent  paru  tt 
Italy  and  Holland,  as  wellasl'taKei 
and  regarding  them  in  the  theocra- 
tic capacity  to  which  they  mM  pre^ 
tend,*iind  being  incapable  tsf  sepa 
rating  them  from  bildical  histoiy, 
we  have  judged  k  expecfient  to 
take  into  coainderation  in-  thepie- 
aent  chapter  the  proeeedmgs  which 
ensued  at  this  ^z 
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vocatioDj  as  recorded  in  the  pub* 
]ication  btsfore  us:  a  publication 
which  has  just  been  translated  into 
English^  under  the  title  of  "  lYans- 
actions  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim ', 
or  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Israelitlsh  Deputies  of  France  and 
Italyy  ronv^MAt  Farit  1^  an  im>« 
perial  and  royal  Decree^  dated  May 
30,  I8CB1  translated  by  F.  D.  Kir- 
won.'*  We  find  that  en  this  occa« 
aioti  tfatfuumber  of  Jewish  represent 
tatives  for  France  was  lerenty^ 
four  J  and  that  the  representa-^ 
fives  iram  Italy  and  Holksid  made 
the  aggregate  just  one  hundnod.  M« 
Abraham  Fartado,  of  Bourdeaux, 
Was  elected  president,  a  very  proper 
man  for  the  purpose,  eminent  as  a 
tfierehaot,  Intelligent  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  by  no  means  unknown 
to  the  literary  world.  I'he  ques* 
tions  proposed,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  rabbis,  were  decided  to  l>e 
carried  by  general  vote,  and  not  ex* 
clttsively  entrusted  to  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  questions  concerned  the  lega- 
lity of  taking  usury,  or  interest  to 
kti  unlimited  extent,  in  cases  where 
DO  «ivil  law  opposed  the  practice; 
and  upon  the  whole  tlie  opinion  of 
the  assembly  appears  to  sanction  the 
practice.  The  legality  of  marriage 
between  Jews  and  Qiristiam  was 
another  question  thatt>oeapied  much 
tioae,  and  produced' no  small  degree 
of  controversy  J  and  the  decision 
was,  that  soch  marriage  is  bindiot 
OS  a  dvU  contract ;  but  that  no  mblS 
can  perform  the  requisite  sanctitica* 
tions  that  render  tlie  senice  com- 
plete as  a  religious  institntton.  The 
assomption  ef  Frenoh  ciiifaenship  is 
al4owedj  andthepowerofperlonuing 


thewfaoleofttsdttties)  inconsequence 
of  which  many  Jews  of  France  have 
aspired  to  military  honours,  have  en* 
rolled  themselves  as  national  guards, 
and  have  risen  to  commands  in  the 
army.  ZThere  waa^no  want  of  adu- 
lation to  Bonaparte  on  any  occasion, 
and  on  that  of  Ui  birth-day,  Ai^oft 
15,  the  flattery  of  the  Hebrew  depu- 
ties appears  lb  have  been  cIrHed  to 
the  mostpfeposaeroos  and  iaspiou^ex* 
trame.  Hebrew  hyms  and  psahBi^ 
m  honour  of  Niqioleon  the  Qseat^ 
ushered  in  the  selemnities  of  the 
day:  the  bust  of  the  emperor  adem*^ 
ed  the  hall;  the  imperial  eagle  was 
placed  <i6eoa  the  altar:  *^  the  name 
of  J^ovah  (we  give  the  very  won^i 
of  their  o^n  statement),  the  cyphers 
and  the  arms  ef  NapoleoD  and  of 
Josephine  shone  on  every  side;  the 
ark,  which  oontained  the  book  of 
the  law,  was  oversahdowcd  with 
shrubs  andfbwers  ;'*  three  cnloglstic 
sermons  were  delivered,  one  in  ita* 
lian,  one  in  German,  owl  one  ia 
French ;  and  the  chief  of  those  pro* 
phecies  or  expressions  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  usually  been 
applied  to  the  Messiah,  were  heie 
^Hed  to  Bonaparte,  such  as  "  Son 
of  Man,*'  Dan.  vii.  13.  *'  Behold  my 
terponty  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect, 
arc."  Isaiah  xlii.  12.  **  Thou  lovest 
righteousness  and  hatest  wickedness^ 
therefore  God,  thy  God  has  anointed 
thee,  itc.""  We  shall  only  add  that 
these  deputies  not  having  any  ex* 
elusive  right  to  decide  for  Jews  in 
general,  and  especially  for  those  of 
other  countries,  the  Hebrew  com- 
munity at  large  cannot  be  said  to  be 
involved  in  these  sacrileges  and  ab« 
aurdtties. 
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CHAPTEft  n. 
nmSCAL  AMD  MATHEMATICAt 

OWfXVLU  4t  QHmgitt, 
lie  "  «« Clmigicsi  Fn«4 
ntf  I  to  m^idi  b  wnntd  n  Ac- 
CDQDt  of  tke  DiimM  wbicb  prevail* 
cd  m  AndidnsMi  in  tjbt  Year  1800; 
Mr J.P.  teoHtt.  Tol.  1. 8VO. Pam.** 
iW  ift  a  valuable  work,  aa  hittOg 
InukM  Oft  tbe  actual  ptactieaofa 
bold  aad  bq^eokius  pnctttionar :  k 
is  dmwo  up  from  nmeii  writteo  at 
tbe  iDonKnf » and  U  enrkbed  witb  a 
rmmj  of  cQciacacaiea.  Jn  petifiv 
Ming  tbe  tyropanam,  ni  certain  caiea 
of V  long  and  obstinate  deafbc»»  oar 
aolbor  batancceisAiily  Mlbwed  tbe 
German  nethjod.  He  baa  also  ee(H 
plojred  aMtn  witb  tbe  moat  fbrtuBate 
ioittlt  ik»  otber  species  of  tbe  «aroe 
dileair»  and  berebj  removed  botb 
connate  deafncM  and  dontbRess.  He 
vras  at  tim  itme  attacbed  to  tbe  smte 
of  the  Ffencb  ambassador  in  Spain* 
and  being  often  at  Malagi,  paid  cloae 
attention  to  the  ftt&l  epMcnaic  wbicb 
in  1800  ravaged  that  town :  and  tbe 
xesttlt  of  bift  obscrvatfons  a,  tbat  tbtt 
supposed  yellow  fever,  wben  it  first 
made  its  ingress*  wa»  properly  a  po« 
trtd  bttious  lever*  nior<^  or  les^  ty* 
pluMisf  tbat  it  becaEne  eptdemic  (nm 
causes  whiclt  were  obvioos  to  every 
one,  and  >  ielded  wilboot  obstinacy 
)o  tbe  cirdtiiary  remedies. 

JU.  Frun!»i  luis  followed  tbe  exam- 

le  so  ably  net- him  by  M.  Pinei*  and 

as  published  an  £ssi^  on  Insanity^ 
which*  however,  ba<(  somewhat  less 
of  prectice^and  more  of  physiology. 
His  reflections  and  analytical  re- 
searches are  directed  chiefly  to  tbe 
•circumstances^  I,  wbidi  predi^se 


U^. 
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tbe  mlad  to  mental 
a»  those  which  immodtataly  pnatee 
ill  and*  H^  tbe  canias b|r  wlufik  It  is 
oomiootd.  He  has  snkjoiaed  a  vn* 
jneqrof  biota  tofwaads  thendopciflo 
of  a  ratiooal  method  of  treatment 
$00  cnaa* 

M*  Alibert»  on  tbe  centiary*  ap» 
paara  to  ba  treading  ia  tbe  footsiefa 
of  Dr.Wtllani  andbasoonuneiiosd 
amedieal  work  in  icpersie  oiiaibais* 
GC.ftadcles*  opoo  cataneoas  disor* 
deiB.  M.  Alibert  is  one  of  tbe  pfay* 
sidana  to  dw  bospital  cf  St.  ham, 
andiaapmetitiooer  notonlyof  ei- 
perienee*  but  of  jodgmeoL  Tbe 
only  flndde  we  .have  yet  obgafawd 
is  Now  II.  vrbich  U  oooflned  In  tbe 
PUat,  or  if JaaMi*  as  be  denominalfs 
it.  He  divides  this  disenaeioloiva 
species;  and  describes  notoidy  tbs 
genuine  character  of  tbe  ifisoedir* 
and  its  andogy  ti>  variooa  oiber  dii- 
orderSi  but  tbe  spccinc  oanscaan  by 
wbicb  bis  diviaiom  are  mpiyteA 
He  has  opened  and  long  ooswinnrJ 
a»  extemive  oomoMinicniion  with 
Folisb  pbysictans}  and  baa  n^ 
deeed  £ve  instances  of  ibisoiihapfy 
malady  tbat  baveoccuraed  Id  bim  in 
bis  own  practice  at  PiBris.  Hiaircai» 
ment  of  these  dbos  appears  to  have 
been  ingenlens*  and  i&  aaaavted  ta 
have  bee^  fcrtvinate.  Wetiwttbii 
article  wiD  be  {pven  at  be^  la 
some  of  oivmQOtbly  aciontiflcjonr* 
nab.  TbfftideQfM.Altbeft*swiat 
is  «<  Descriptei  des  Maladiea  de  Is 
ftauobaar  vfca  a  PHopitei  St.  Loan, 
et  furaosmon  oes  meniaHaee  aaa* 
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It  is  accompanied  with  coloured 
plates^  the  size  folio,  price  50  francs 
eacb. 

*'  Mo3rens  de  conserver  la  Santc 
des  Habttans  des  Campjigiies,  &c.'* 
*'  On  tlie  Means  of  preserving-  the 
Health  of  Country  People :  by  Ma- 
dame Gacon-Dufour/'  Madame 
Gacon-Dofour  is  not  unknown  to 
France^  nor  altogether  so  to  Eng* 
land,  as  a  writer.  Her  attention  has 
been  chiefly  directed  to  rural  econo- 
mics, and  the  work  before  us  disco- 
vers a  continuation  of  that  attention. 
It  is  chiefly  a  work  of  hpgehie,  and 
we  like  it  the  better  on  this  account. 
It  deals  much  less  in  the  materia 
naedica,  than  in  the  means  of  pre^ 
serving  health  already  possessed  5  and 
gives  a  variety  of  very  useful  direc- 
tions for  constructing  the  cottages 
of  tlie  poor,  for  their  diet  and  cloth- 
ing, and  for  the  nursing  and  ma- 
nagement of  their  children :  it  con- 
tains observations  on  the  causes 
vhkh  render  the  air  uofit  for  respi- 
jsatioR,  on  the  injurious  tendency  of 
numy  of  the  operations  in  which  the 
peasantry  are  occasionally  engaged, 
and  the  means  for  obviating  these 
efiects,  chiefly  derived  from  the  best 
practice  and  experiments.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  pictures  that  in- 
cidentally occur  in  this  volume,  that 
the  French  peasantry  of  the  present 
day  are  in  a  state  of  much  comfort 
or  even  civilization. 

But  the  work  of  by  far  the  greatest 
importance  which  we  have  received 
itt  this  department  of  science,  most 
comprehensive  in  its  scale,  most  pro- 
found in  its  researches,  is  M.  Du- 
DBas*6  *'  Ptincipes  de  Physiologie,  on 
Introduction  i  la  Science  experi- 
mentale,  phUosophique,  et  m6dicale, 
de  THomme  Vivant.*'  "  Principles 
€i€  Physiology,  or  an  Introduction  to 
the  experimental,  philosophical, and 
jmedical  Science  of  Man.*'  A  kuid 
of  prospectus  or  general  outUne  of 


the  work  befcre  us  wa$  published  hy 
the  same  auihor  a  few  years  ago, 
and  obtained  an  almost  universal 
applause:  and  it  is  in  consequenco 
of  this  public  testimony  in  its  favour 
tliBt  the  author  has  now  ventured 
upon  his  more  detailed  and  flnished 
plan,  of  which  the  volume  before  ua 
is  only  the  commencement,  or  tha 
elementary  part.  This  is  to  be  sac* 
ceeded  by  distinct  treatises  upon  the 
subjects  of,  1.  Philosophical  or  G0- 
nerai  Physiology;  which  will  enter 
into  the  cause  of  vital  action  under 
its  most  extensive  relations,  and  wil^ 
bear  the  same  aflinity  to  common 
physiology,  as  the  Chemical  Statica 
of  Berthollet  bear  to  common  che- 
mistry. 2.  Experimental  or  Demon* 
strathue  Physiology;  which  will  ex- 
hibit a  methodical  arrangement  of 
the*" various  facts  and  experiments 
which  tend  to  illustrate  this  science, 
3.  Medical  OT  Practical  Physiology  : 
which  will  point  out  the  applicatioa 
of  physiological  principles  of  medi- 
cine. We  lament  that  it  is  not  in. 
our  power  to  enlarge  even  upon  that 
part  of  this  extensive  and  truly  leanw 
ed  work  which  is  now  before  03  a$ 
"we  could  wish :  but  it  aflfords  us^  in 
thus  cursorily  closing  our  notice  of 
it,  some  consolation  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  long  t)efore  we  sliall 
have  to  follow  it  up  in  an  English 
dress :  and  we  strongly  recommend 
it,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit» 
to  our  translators  of  French  workJi 
in  this  department,  as  one  that  will 
beiure  to  repay  the  fatigue  of  a  ver- 
nacnlar  version. 

In  close  connection  with  medicine 
we  hai-e  to  notice  M.  J.  Kohlkaus'a 
*'  Giftpflanzen  auf  Stein  abgedrukt^ 
&c."  *•  Collection  of  Poisonous 
Plants,  engraven  on  Stone,  with  De- 
scriptions." This  useful  and  ele- 
gant work  has  made  its  appearance 
at  Ratisbon,  and  is  to  be  published 
in  £]Fdcle»*  Th»  fait  iiuml»eT  (4;^)v 
Mb  ha3 
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has  yet  bteri  offered  to  the  pobltc: 
it  is  illustrated  by  ten  plates,  and  its 
price  is  a  florin.  The  invention  of 
printing  hoto  designs  marked  on 
atone  lus  already  found  its  way  intd 
eur  own  metropolis,  and  is  in  use  by 
M.  Vollweiler.  The  appearance  of 
the  prints  eqoah  that  ot  weU-exe- 
cuteti  wooden-cuts,  and  the  price  is 
hereby  reduced  to  a  moderate  com- 
pass* I'he  work  opens  with  a  con- 
cise sketch  of  the  sexual  system, 
and  the  principles  of  vegetable  phy- 
aiologytf  tlie  whole  of  which  we 
could  have  dispensed  with.  Then 
proceeds  the  class  of  potsoiYOUs 
plants,  extracted  fromOmeKn's  His- 
tor)'  of  Vegetable  Poisons,  with  their 
generic  anid  specific  characters.  The 
number  before  us  contains,  1.  Acon«^ 
hum  napellu9#  2«  Anemone  Pra- 
tensis.  3.  Cahha  pelustris.  4  DeU 
pbinittm  staphysegria.  5.  HeUebo« 
rus  fetidtts.  ^..  Helleborus  niger. 
7.  Ranunculus  fiamraula.  8.  Ficinae 
acris  et  scelerata.  Mr.  Kohlkaus 
has  added  a  chapter  on  the  means 
of  discovering  an  accumulation  erf 
mephitic  gass  in  any  situation,  and  of 
dbpersing  it  without  injury. 

''  Histdre  de  Veg^taux  reciieillis 

dans  les  Isles  Australes  de  TAfrique.** 

"  History  dif  PlanU  collected  in  the 

Southern  Islands  of  Africa:  by  A. 

Aubert  du  Petit  Thpuars.     Part  I. 

coirtatning  a  description  of.  plants 

which  form  new  genera,  or  augment 

those  already  known.    No.  1.  4to. 

r  mbelltshed  with  six  coloured  plate», 

pp.  22.  Paris.  12  fr.   imported  by 

be  fioffe,  15s.**    The  settlements 

and   islands    here  referred  to  are 

«^iefly  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  - 

isles  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  of  France 

and  £ourbon,  and  Madagascar:  the 

excursions  of  the  author  consumed 

ten  years  of  his  life,  and  his  herbal 

consists  of  two  thousand  plants,  and 

six  hundred  drawings  of  the  most 

remarkable   objects,    accompanied 


with  appropriate  deacrip&MU.  H 
this  first  fascicle  we  m«et  with  ape* 
dmens  of  the  following;  iHiymtle^t 

iiamia,  Caiyp§(y,  Thedi&rentpaft» 
of  the  plants  are  given  distincdy, 
and  ei!peciaUy  the  sesual  organs: 
the  plates  are  coloured. 

Whilst  upon  this  8ut>)ect  we  nmst 
pass  forwards  to  Sweden^  to  notice 
M.  Westring's  **  SoenMka  Lafharmai 
FarghitUma  i*    or  «'  Uses  of  the 
Lichens  in  Dyeing*  and  other  eov 
nomical  purposes.*^    M.  Wcstrin^ 
is  weU  known  to  be  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  his  Swedish  Majesty ;  and 
the  present  work,  founded  npoiv 
much  actual  observation,  and  exten- 
sive study,  will  be  found  highly  use- 
ful both  to  the  namralist  and  the- 
manufacturer.    It  was  eonnnenoed 
in  1805  >  two  fascicles  are  now  be-^ 
fore  us,  and  the  whoie  n  tobeoom- 
pleted  in  twenty-^foor  nwnben,  in- 
cluding a  particular  description  and 
delineation  of  seventy-two  Iklieos, 
the  most  valuable,  in  die  aothor's 
opinion,  of  two  hundred  and  tweotj, 
upon  which  he  has  been  makhigei* 
penments  during  a  period  of  ^aen 
years.   We  trust  this  work  will  find 
an  inroad  iato  our  own  tongue. 

M.  Sebastian  Gerardin  (da  Min-^ 
cmrtj  in. his  '*  Tableau  EleroentaiK 
d*(>nithologie,  Arc;*  Elementaiy 
View  of  Ornithology,"  has  given  us 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  natorak- 
history  of  birds  osuaUy  found  in 
France.  It  extends  to  two  voloaaes 
octavo,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
quarto  atlas^  This  work  also  con-  ■ 
tains  a  treatise  00  the  saanner  ef 
preserving  specimens  ef  hirds^  in 
the  formation  of  coUectiasa.  The 
arrangement  of  the  wprlL  ia  chiefly 
that  of  M.  Cuvter,  in  bis-^ementary 
sketch  of  the  natural  histoij  of  ael-  • 
mals}  and  divides  it  into  five  chap- 
ters. The  author's  obaetwaiiani 
ware  chiaAy  made  in  HmVot^aa 
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6l^pglttakAt,  and  in  this  natural  avi- 
ary he  appears  to  have  consorted 
Vrith  the  winged  tenants  of  his  na- 
tive woods  and  hiUs^  daring  the  lon^ 
term  of  thirty  years. 

M.  Depere  has  bten  engaged  in  a 
singular  seriefii  of  experiments.  In 
his  "  Manuel d' Agriculture,"  "Ma- 
nual of  Agriculture/'  he  points  out 
the  mode  he  has  pursued  for  many 
years,  and  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count pursued  successfully,  of  farm- 
ing without  manure;  he  gives  us 
the  requisite  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
clayey,  sandy,  and  chalky  soils,  and 
the  variations  that  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary in  the  cultivation  of  different 
plants,  together  with  his  usual  rota- 
tion of  crops.  We  do  not  think 
hiany  of  our  English  agriculturists 
are  likely  to  become  converts  to  the 
system  exhibited  at  the  Experimen- 
tal Farm  at  Retify. 

In  the4iepartment  of  MinerBlogy 
we  have  to  notice  the  "  Tableau 
Metbodique  des  Esp^cesMinerales," 
*^  Methodical  View  of  Minerals,"  by 
M.  Lucas,  deputy-keeper  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.   The  first 
vf>lume  only  of  this  work  has  yet 
made  its  appearance.     When  the 
work  is  complete  it  will  put  us  in 
possession  of  an  accurate  account  of 
the  rich   mtneralogical   collections 
contained  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  in  that  of  the  council  of 
nines.     This  methodical  table  has 
received  the  sanction  of  M.  Haiiy 
and  other  professors  of  the  Jardin 
de$  Planta;  it  contains,  in  an  ex- 
cellent appendix*  a  very  masterly 
compendium  of  all  the  new  disco- 
veries in  oryctology  since  the  publi- 
cation of  M.  Hauy*s  treatise;  and 
in  the  second  volume  the  author  is 
to  tn\£X  upon  the  branch  of  wfiat 
M.  Werner  denominates  nuntralogi' 
cal  geography,  and  to  point  oat  the 
common  matrixes  or  beds  of  the  dif- 
€extskt  minendogical  species. 


In  geology  M.  AodrS*  (among  the 
capuchins  formerly  known  by  th^ 
name  of  pert  Chrysologue  de  Gyjin 
his  "  Theorie  de  la  Surface  actuell^ 
de  la  Terre,"  *'  llieory  respectinr 
the  existing  Surface  of  the  Earth,' 
has  produced  a  valuable  work, 
which  has  received,  as  it  was  enti- 
tled to  receive,  the  approbation  of 
the  National  Institute.  M.  Andrl 
is  a  Neptunist;  he  contends  that  the 
whole  globe  having  in  some  remote 
period  been  convulsed  to  its  centre, 
its  wrecks  ouly  remain  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  geologist.  He 
adventures  however,  no  further 
than  to  the  surfice^  and  prosecute! 
his  enquiry  by  ofiering  first  his  own 
observations  on  what  has  actually 
occurred ;  next  the  observations  of 
other  travellers  and  writers  of  eml* 
nence;  and  lastly  an  explanation 
of  what  he  imagioes  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  changes  evinced,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  the  phenomena  around 
us,  in  corroboration  of  his  theory. 

In  chemistry  we  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Cbaptal's  very  valuable 
Work  entitled  '*  Chemie  applique 
aux  Arts."  '*  Chemistry  applied  to 
Arts  and  Manufactures:^'  and  mere- 
ly pass  it  by  with  this  cursory  no- 
tice because  we  perceive,  and  are 
glad  to  percei\*e,  that  an  English 
version  has  already  made  Its  appear- 
ance, which  we  shall  have  to  enter 
upon  more  at  large  in  our  next 
year's  retrospect.  We  perceive  also 
that  under  the  title  of  **  Crundlage 
der  Chemie,*"  M.  Ruber  has  pub- 
lished at  Basle  a  German  version  of 
M.  Adet's  very  useful  *'  Chemxc^ 
El«nents.*' 

In  more  general  physics,  M.G.  A« 
Lampadius  has  published  at  Frey- 
burg  his  "  S)'stematischen  Gnlndriss 
der  Atmosphaerologie,**  "  Systema- 
tic principles  of  Atmosphereology," 
which  is  intended  as  a  text  book  for 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  pro- 
£b2  periies 
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ftrti«f  of  tte  tUoosphere.  Wemer 
itgards  the  ataxMj^re  of  the  globe 
at  tho  fottrtb  ottunl  Kingdom  $  and 
in  foUowiof  up  this  idea^  M.  Laai* 
padias  baa  prodaeed  the  work  befoia 
tu,  which  he  divides  kHo  the  follow- 
iagchapteri*  I.  Of  the  Atmosphere 
in  general.  II.  Of  Meteorology. 
III.  Of  Qtmatology,  IV.  Of  Me- 
teorocnaocy.  V.  Of  the  reciprooal 
Influence  oi ihe  Atsaospbere  and  the 
other  three  Kiogdomft  of  Nature. 

In  the  same  department  we  have 
met  with  M.  Haijy*«  roost  admiia* 
able  ''  Traits  £16aienUlre  de  Phy- 
aique;'*  which  we  shall  only  now 
glance  at,  as  we  have  already  had  to 
give  it  the  very  high  share  of  praise 
to  which  it  is  most  justly  entitled, 
in  Mr.  Orrery's  £ngltah  version. 
We  shall  therefbie  onerely  observe 
that  this  elementary  treatise  on  phy- 
sics was  drawn  up  at  the  express 
command  of  the  presetit  ruler  of 
France,  and  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  talents  of  tlie  author 
,  of  the  well  known  and  justly  cele- 
brated TraiUl  de  Minmralogie. 

In  the  mathematics  we  perceive 
that  M.  Peyrard,  mathematical  pro- 
fessor at  the  Lyceum,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  useful  but  arduous  task, 
apd  that  the  result  of  his  labours  is 
the  ''  CBuvres  d'Archimcde,  tra- 
daites  UtteKilemcnt»  avec  un  Com- 
mentaire,  &C.**  "  Works  of  Archi- 
medes^  literally  translated,  with  a 
.Commentary  j  to  which  are  prefixed 
an  Account  c^  his  Li£s  and  an  Ana- 
lysis of  his  Works/*  So  fiir  as  we 
have  compared  the  version  with  tlie 
original,  M.  Peyrard  has  executed 
his  task  faith^lly,  and  performed  a 


service  which  cintlot  fiil  to  pMvf 
highly  aoceptable  to  geonetnctana. 

M.  LaPiaoefaaa^ibliabedavery 
valuable  '*  6ttppfement  an  dixieme 
Livre,  ftc.'*  "  Sopplcmenf  to  the 
Book  of  the  Tieatise  on  Celestisl 
Mechanics."  The  tenth  book  of 
the  elaborate  performaooe  here  re- 
ferred to,  examines  the  phsbnomcna 
which  may  be  aKrtbed  to  the  nfrsc* 
tive  action  of  bodies  «d  the  partides 
of  ligfat$  and  the  author  hcve  gives  a 
secoodcauae  of  the  variety  aodaateat 
of  the  dependant  phseooBseoa,  moie 
remarkable  than  tLe  firaer,  via.  that 
ci  capiUawf  meHomf  a  prooeas  fay 
which  the  attractioa  becomes  aeast* 
bleonly  at  XMensabie  distances.  The 
af^lication  of  the  law  of  caiulkry 
attraction  to  the  refriK:tiv«  action  of 
bodies  en  the  partidea  of  ^gbt,  is 
new  and  Ingaiiousj  it  is  hi^ikf 
plausible,  and  we  tsnat  the  idea 
will  be  potbned  by  the  plukaopbic 
world. 

**  Maaod  de  TrjgeiWMPettie  ta- 
t^ue,  &•."  <'  MamUl  of  Ftetkal 
Trigonometry  I  by  tha  AbbeOda^ 
griveft  F.A.S.  Lond.  Ire.  aeviaed  aad 
aogmented  by  TaUes  of  liOgariiluBs 
§sx  the  Uae  of  fingineeta;  by  A  A 
L.  Reyaard,  Professor  at  the  Ftkf 
matic  School.'*  This  is  alana  nae- 
ful  practical  wofek;  and  wiH  OMiy 
teach  studeata  the  paoeeaaca  which 
are  neceaaaiy  m  flwasuringan  aic  of 
the  meridiaii,  in  reference  to  which 
a  set  of  veiy  oomprehensivn  and  nse- 
fiil  tables  are  here  had  down  aad 
constmcted.  To  the  tableaaflqgi- 
rithns,  ainea  and  tangenta^  the  A* 
tor  has  prefixed  a  taa^ 
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CHAPTER  UI. 
MORAL  AXD  POLITICAL. 

Containing  a  Glance  ai  the  principal  Productions  of  Germany,  Fiunce,  Ru0^ 

tia,  Denmark,  Italy,  HoUand. 


IN  the  historic  department  which 
belongs  to  this  chapter,  we  shall 
ix)inii3ence  with  a  brief  survey  of 
what  has  occurred  in  Germany. 
**  Beitrage  zu  einer  statiatisch-hts« 
lorUchen  Beachreibung  der  Moi« 
dau.**  **  Memoirs,  designed  to  con-> 
tribute  to  an  historic  and  statistic  Dei 
^ription  of  the  Principality  of  Mol^* 
davia;  by  Andr.  Wolf,  2  vols.  dvo. 
Herroanttadt.**  The  present  fiitua-^ 
tion  of  Moldavia  and  the  adjoining 
ferritories,  nibject  to  the  declining 
power  c^  tiie  Ottoman  Court,  gives 
^considerable  importance  to  whatever 
informatioQ  can  be  obtained  in  rela- 
tion to  them ;  and  hence  the  work 
before  us  may  be  regarded  a»  a  va- 
luable political  performance,  the 
author  having  rendered  himself  well 
qualified  for  writing  it  by  aresidonce 
jfor  many  years  in  Jassy  and  other 
^loldavian  districts;  having  acquire 
ed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mol- 
davian dialect,  and  having  had  access 
to  the  most  learned  natives  and  the 
best  public  documents.  He  estimates 
U)e  population  of  Moldavia  at  two 
bmidred  and  twenty  tliousand  indi* 
yiduals;  and  the  present  capitation 
tax  at  one  million  three  hundred 
^nd  fifty  thousand  pit^stres. 

*'  Beitraege  zur  Geschichte  West** 

thalens,  ^c*^'  **  Memoir  on  the 
{istory  of  Westphalia ;  or  £ssay  on 
the  History  of  the  County  of  Ben- 
thetm,  by  llaet  de  f  oegelescamp>  2 
Vols.  8%o.  Munster.**  In  the  course 
of  this  history  we  learn  that  disas- 
trous as  the  continental  warjias  been 


to  almc^  every  petty  prince  as  well 
as  superior  sovereign>  the  original 
dynasty  of  this  district  ha^  derived 
^dvantagd  from  it.  It  appears  thai 
in  I2t)2  the  county  of  Bentheiuji 
was  pledged  to  the  House,  of  Han-* 
over  for  a  consideiable  sum  of  mo* 
nay,  and  the  pledge  not  having  been 
redeemed,  it  has  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hanoverian  gO'% 
vcmment  till  the  present  times,  Oa 
the  last  iroiption  of  the  French* 
however,  into  Germany  and  their 
seizure  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions^, 
Connt  de  Beatheim  Steinfurt  applied 
to  Buonaparte  fbr  a  restoration  of 
\iaB  paternal  territoriesy  and  upon 
payment  of  the  balance  which  ho 
asserted  to  be  doe  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  he  was  reinstated  in  tho 
sovereignty  of  that  country. 

<*  Beschreibung  der  hiampt  an4 
vesidenzstadtMunschen^Src.**  ''De* 
icriptionof  the  Town  of  MQnich« 
the  Capital  and  Reiidence  of  th^ 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  of  iu  Neigh« 
bonrhood;  with  a  History  of  \hm 
same:  by  L.  Aubuer,  -2  vols.  8vo. 
This  work  is  not  yet  complete,  ana* 
ther,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  volume, 
may  be  necessary  to  perfect  the  plan. 
The  history  of  Munich  is  introduced 
as  a  prolegomenon,  and  contains  no- 
tif:es  relative  to  its  geographical  situ* 
ation,  and  the  nature  of  ditferent 
soils  in  its  neighbourhood:  a  de* 
scription  of  the  town  then  follows 
in  the  first  section  of  the  work}  and 
an  account  of  its  coaunerce  and  ma^^ 
auiacturca  in  the  tecond;  io  a  sub« 
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fequent  section  we  are  to  be  inform* 
ed  conceruing  its  ecclesiastical,  ci- 
vil and  military  constitution. 

•'  Vcrsuch  ciner  Geschichte  dea 
Bauemkriegs.'*  **  Essay  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  War  of  the  Peasants  in 
Upper  Austria,  and  beyond  the  Eur: 
isy  r .  Hurk.*'  This  was  an  obsti- 
nate insurrection  which  broke  out, 
in  consequence  of  misconduct  on 
the  part  oif  the  Austrian  government, 
in  the  beginning  of  1626,  and  oon^ 
tinued,  with  alternating  success,  for 
nearly  a  twelremontb.  The  history 
IS  here  well  and  impartially  given, 
and  annexed  to  the  history  is  a  va« 
rtety  of  documents  several  of  which 
have  never  been  pabltshed  before.   ' 

*'  Historiscbeti  versuch  iiber  die 
Komischen  Finanzen/*  '<  Historic 
Es&ay  on  Roman  Finances  j  by 
D.  M.  Hegeswick,  professor  at 
Kiel,  Altona,  dvo.**  The  author  of 
this  essay  is  well  known  by  his  ex- 
cellent history  of  Charlemagne,  and 
1:4,  in  reality  one  of  the  best  statistic 
writers  on  the  continent.  The  pro* 
•ent  work  has  great  intrinsic  merit, 
and  iifthe  more  v^uabie  as  it  treats 
of  a  subject  which  has '  only  been 
incidentally  noticed  in  preceding 
Isublications.  llie  history  of  Ro- 
man finances  is  here  divided  into  four 
periods ;  of  these  tlie  first  is  from  ita 
origin  to  the*  year  of  the  city  349 ; 
tiie  second  to  the  end  of  the  great 
civil  wars  in  the  year  730:  the 
third  to  the  era  of  Dioclesian  about 
the  year  25U  of  the  christian  epoch ; 
the  fourth  to  the  fall  of  the  wes- 
tern empire  towards  the  latter  end  of 
lite  fifth  century. 

We  shall  proceed  with  our  re- 
view of  the  Germaii  literature  ap- 
pertaining to  the  present  chapter, 
that  we  may  not  have  to  return  to 
the  same  quarter.  *'  Vertraute 
Briefe  ijber  die  innem  Verhlatnisse 
ami  Pi-eussischen  Hofe  seit  dem  tode 
FredeRck  II."    "  Confidential  Let-t 


ters  on  the  domestic  Belstions  of  the 
Prussian  court  since  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.  8vo.'*    It  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  tyranny  exercised  ovtr 
the  German  press  that  we  are  not 
informecLof'the  place  in  wbicb  this 
interesting  volume  was  pobii^hed, 
or  of  the  name  of  the  piibHshef* 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  work 
demonstrates  that  the  author  feels 
deeply  for  the  recent  evils  that  have 
befallen  the  Pmssian  roonarchy*- 
bemoans    the    misfortunes  of  hii 
country  with  a  truly  patriotic  spiriti 
and  de%'cIopes  with  an  eagle  eje, 
and  a  fiill  insight  into  the  inteiior 
of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  the  causes 
to  which  the  late  catastrophe,  and 
the  issue  of -the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Anerstadt  la  owing.     The  author 
promises  to  contitiue  his  reiy  im« 
portant  information  in  a  second  vo- 
lume and  we  are  impatient  for  its 
appearsncei    Where  will  he  oo^ 
presume  to  print  it }    GotteDburg, 
however,  and  London  are  still  opea 
to  him^-«4ind  we  trust  will  everbe« 
•  «'  Was  hat  Etirope  zn  hofifim  tmd 
ta  furchten?'*  •  •'  What  has  Eo^ 
rope  to  hope  and  fear  ?  or  the  Mb 
ti<»l  State  of  Europe  before  and  af- 
ter the  Feace  ofPresbuigh  }*'    It '» 
useful  to  learti  truth  even  from  an 
enemy.    The  author  of  rhb  volume 
has  a  clear  head  but  11  ^dependant 
spirit:  he  is  one  of  the  mnlritodo 
who  are  disposed  to  lick  the  teet  of 
the  conqueror  and  to  boast  of  the 
glitter  of  the  fetters  that  eoflare 
him.     He  sees  no  mischief  in  the 
yoke  that  at  present  l>ows  down  the 
continent  **  all  the  springs  of  nation- 
al prosperity,  says   he,    will  flo^' 
more  plentifiilly  than   before*'  and 
«*  under  the  protection  of  France 
the  temple  of  Janus  will  now  be 
shut  for  ever."  It  well  becomes  the 
man  who  could  write  this  fulsome 
panegyric  upon  Buonaparte,  to  9^- 
sort  A  lew  pages  aftei  wards,  thai  the 
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refiMTQatlon  efiected  by  Luther  wa< 
the  most  disastroos  political  event 
that  ercr  befel  Germany,  or  rather 
ICurupe  at  large — ^the  greatest  check 
to  the  progress  of  civiiization  and  the 
diffusion  of  troth  the  world  has  ever 
encountered  vthe  prime  promotion  of 
moral  and  religious  indifference,  and 
the  grand  stimulus  to  the  most  ener- 
vating luxury.  We  are  sorry  that 
this  writer  should  have  advised  the 
British  cabinet,  as  the  only  means  of 
supporiing  die  influence  and  dignity 
of  the  nation,  to  do  that  which  has 
now  been  carried  into  effect  very 
folly  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter ;  and 
that  is,  to  make  war  against  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  whether  neutral 
or  not,  excepting  Russia -f  to  destroy 
all  commercial  intercourse ;  and  to 
send  two  poweiflil  fleets  with  troops 
to  take  possession  of  the  Brazils  and 
of  Sooth  America.  Ttmeo  Danaos 
€t  donaferentes, 

"  System  der  Politik  und  de$ 
Handels  von  Europa,  &c."  System 
of  the  i^oUtics  and  comrp^rce  of 
Europe}  by  Jdhn  Joshua  Shutzman 
I^L.p.  of  the  University  of  Erlan- 
gen,  6vo.  Nuremberg/*  At  a  time 
^hen  many  politicians  are  too  much 
disposed  to  accomodate  their  opinions 
to  the  circtin^sta^ces  of  the  day,  and 
hence  to  n^aii^taiu  that  commerce  is 
rattier  a  soi^rce  of  jyijipovenshment 
dun  of  wealth  to  a  {Mition,  the  work 
before  us,  written,  witliput  any  re- 
ference to  this  fashionable  but  tem- 
porary controversy,  is  well  worth 
perusing.  One  ot  the  chief  objects 
of  the  writer  is  to  provje  that  **  a  di- 
rect diminution  of  the  commercial 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  highly  ihjui'ious,  not  to  that 
fountry  only,  but  to  the  commoi) 
welfare  of  Europe,  for  the  advan-: 
^ge  likely  to  accrue  to  other  na« 
tions  from  such  an  eOvct,  would  be 
a  mere  delusion.  To  weaken  £ng« 
]iandy   therefore,  ti    circumstance^ 


;iow  are  is  to  weaken  Europe*  The 
industry  and  riches  of  that  country 
t)elong  to  ail  others.  The  manufac- 
tiues  of  tlw  value  of  at  least  thirty 
milliout  which  England  furnishesi 
annually  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  are  a  great  and  important  ac'^ 
cession  to  the  general  property  of 
nations^**  He  proceeds  to  state  that 
while  it  is  owing  to  the  immense 
amount  ofthe  national  debt  of  Great 
B.ricain,  and  the  vast  disproportion  of 
even  the  present  revenues  of  France 
to  her  expences,  that  the  contest  be-* 
tween  the  two  empires  is  thus  tre- 
mendously protracted,  the  former  iz\ 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  interest 
of  her  debt  is  obliged  to  engross  th« 
commerce  of  the  world,  wiUiout  re* 
laxing  lier  exertions  for  a  onoment^ 
while  the  latter  is  equally  forced  to 
look  for  ways  and  meant  beyond  hei: 
own  territories  to  defray  her  current 
expences,  and  hence  to  have  re- 
course to  exactions  and  imposts 
Upon  her  neighbours.  There  is, 
we  verily  believe,  much  truth  in 
this  representation,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  seriously  pondered. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  thii 
section  of  German  literature,  \rm 
shall  observe  that  amidst  the  biogra- 
phies that  have  occurred  to  us,  M. 
J.  A.  Von  Halem  in  bringing  to  a 
close  his*'  Leben  Peter  des  Grosser.**** 
"  Life  of  Peter  the  Great"  of  which 
he  has  now  published  the  third  and 
last  volume,  has  performed  a  very 
acceptable  service  to  the  republic  of 
general  literalurCp  The  work  con- 
tains more  original  matter  and  au- 
thentic documents  than  any  we  have 
seen  devoted  to  this  truly  illustrious 
character.  We  shall  observe  also 
that  professor  Garlitt  of  St.  John*s 
College,  Hamburgh,  has  written  in 
the  same  language  a  very  interest •• 
ing  life  of -Aonius  Palearius,  one  of 
tile  restorers  uf  letters  in  Italy  in  the 
middle-  of  the  ^ixt^enth  century, 
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paHtkor  #f  a  beautiful  Latio  poem 
«'on  tke  immortality  of  the  sool/* 
which  he  published  under  the  sanc- 
don  of  cardioal  Bembo;  and  who 
afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  for 
haviog  ^ken  favourably  of  Luther 
and  his  tenets*  at  the  Instance  of 
that  bigotted  Dominican,  Pius  the 
fifth.  We  shall  close  with  noticing 
that  the  "  Nekrolog  der  Tents- 
chen."  *'  Necrology  of  the  Ger- 
fnana  fer  the  oineteenth  century  by 
Fred.  Schlichtcgroll,  4  vols.  8vo.  * 
is  upon  the  whole  a  spirited  and 
well  arranged  work;  full  of  charac* 
ters^  but  often,  delineating  them  too 
concisely. 

The    biographies  published    in 
France  are,  also,  many  of  them  in- 
teresting^ and     instructive.       We 
may  enumerate  as  the   chief  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Henry  tie  Campion, 
liOrd  of  Fecquerei,   of  Boscferai, 
do  la  Lande,  and  of  Feuc,  &c.:" 
containing  facts  relative  to  a  part  of 
the  reigns  of  Louis  Xlll.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  drawn  from  ^ original  docu- 
ments;   aud    interspersed    with    a 
variety  of  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
dukes  of  Vendume  and  Beaufort, 
^s  well  as  of  Cardinal  Mazarin:  and 
embracing  the  general  politics  of  the 
middJe  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
**  £s*iai   sur    la    vie   du    Grand 
Conde,'*    Essay  on  the  Jifc  of  the 
Great  Cond6;  by  Louis  Joseph  de 
Bouj'bon  Cood^  his  fourth  descend- 
ant,"  which  we  have  already  noticed 
^'ith  ^lause  in  its  English  tran^la^ 
tion. 

Of  the  territorial  or  national  his- 
tories we  shall  commence  with  M. 
01.  Rulbiere'fi  Histoire  de  TAnarchie 
de  Pologne,  Sec.'*  "  History  of  the 
Anarchy  of  Poland  and  of  the  dis- 
membernaent  of  that  republic.  To 
which  are  added  Anecdotes  relative  ^ 
to  the  revolution  in  Russia  in  1762, 
4  vols.  8vo.'*  The  anecdotes  htre^ 
mentioned  were  published  separate^. 


lysQipeyaars  1^.  aodWd  so  fh- 
vourable  a  reception  as  to  be  trans- 
lated into  our  own  tongue.  We 
noticed  the  version  at  the  time  of 
its  appearaace,  and  made  voriom 
extracts  from  different  parts  of  it. 
The  preceding  part  of  this  work  is 
worthy  of  the  same  authcir :  it  is  di» 
borate,  instructive,  and  curious, 
yet  it  did  not  receive  M.  Rulhieres 
finishing  hand :  unhaj^ily  he  died 
before  he  had  consummated  it. 

"  Histoire  du  Bas  Empire  depuis 
Gonstantiu  jusqu'3  la  prise  de  Con- 
stantinople, &c."    "  History  of  the 
Lower  Empire  from  the  epoch  of 
Constantine  to  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  by  Jacques  Ca- 
sentin  Royon,  4  vols.  8vo."    One  of 
the  fixst  historical  works  in  point  of 
classical  merit  which  has  been  put 
forth  from  the  French  press  since 
the  historical  novels  of  Anachaisis. 
The  period  delineated  is  highly  im- 
portant,  and  full  of  incident  ^  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  eoid  the 
autlior's  manner  is  dignified  and  un- 
affected.     He  appears  to  state  £icts 
faithfidly,  but  like  the  rest  of  hi* 
countrymen  too  generally  omits  to 
quote  his  nutiiorities,  which  renders 
the  autiionty  of  the  work  toolildeia 
be  depended  upon.  We  aevertheiesa 
hope  to  meet  with  this  history  in  the 
laxi :  j:ige  of  our  own  count r)\ 

'*  Histoire  Critique,  &c.'*   "  Cri- 
tical History  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic; by  P.  C.  Levesque,  luember  of 
the  Institute,  &c.,  3  vols.  Svo."  We 
have  a  good  opinion  of  M.  Levts. 
que*s  classical  taste  and  talents ;  but 
in  the  work  before  jus,  he  appears 
to   have    perverted     them    to  the 
political  purposes  of  his  day.    As 
ipng  as  France    presented   a  sha> 
dow  of  liberty,   bhe  was  £^  uf 
boasting  of  her  resemblance  to  ao- 
cient  Rome;  but  now  that  the  last 
shadow   has    fled    away,   this    re* 
sembLmce  must  be  foT]gotteDj  aisd 
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the  thrtnei  anH  freedom  of  Rome» 
are  no  longer  subjects  of  national 
panegyric.     Under  this  impression 
the  present  work  has  been  composed 
Tvbich  as  its  secondary  title  expressly 
informs  us^  "  proposes  to  eradicate 
inveterate  prejudices  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  first    epoc])8  of 
Rome;  anid  to  Bcnitinise  the  mora- 
lity ot  the  Romans,  their  virtues, 
their  external  policy,  their  consti- 
tation,  and  the  character  of  their 
most  celebrated  men/* 

"  Les  Hindus,  &c."  *'  The  Hin- 
dus ;  or  a  description  of  their  man* 
Dcrs,  customs,  ceremonies,  design* 
cd  from  nature  in  Bengal,  and  re- 
presented on  252  plates,  engraved 
with  aqua-£brtis,  and  iinished  by  T* 
Balthazar  Soloyns,  No  1,  imperial 
folio,  price  2l.  2s,'*  We  notice  this 
work  chiefly  on  account  of  its  mag- 
nificence ',  there  is  nothing  original 
0r  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  literal 
description. 

"  Tableau  Statistique  de  la  HoU 
}ande  en  1804,  &c.*'  <' Sutistic 
Survey  of  Holland  in  1 804 ;  trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  of  M.  R.  Me- 
teletkarop."  This  is  one  of  the  best 
statistic  accounts  of  the  country  it 
describes  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  The  original  writer  laments 
the  decline  of  his  country  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce  in  very  feel- 
ing term:>»  and  proposes  some  regu* 
laiionii  for  its  resuscitation :  but  as 
he  wrote  antecedently  to  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  a  moturdiy,  these  re- 
gulations scarcely  apply  to  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  tlie  country. 

*'  Appergus  sur  la  Biscaye,  les 
Asturies,  la  Gallice  *'  ''  Sketches  of 
Biscay  J  the  Asturias,  and  Gallicia :. 
by  M.  Louis  de  Maraiilac.  *  The  au- 
thor is  well  acquainted  with  the 
bold  scenery  of  the  countries  he  de- 
scribes, and  the  native  >  valour  as 
well  as  national  history  of  its  inha- 
bitants.   He  writes  witli  elegance 


and  animation  i  and  induces  us  per- 
petually to  lament  that  such  a  peo- 
ple should  be  doomed  to  partake  of 
the  yoke,  which  the  French,  Ita- 
lians and  Germans  have  so  much 
better  deserved,  and  which  does  not 
seem  to  irritate  them  as  it  certainly 
will  do  the  courageous  mountaineers 
before  us. 

•'  Memoires  sur  les  Campagnes 
des  Pays-Bas,  &c."     *'  Memoirs  on 
the  Campaigns  of  the  I^w  Coun- 
tries in  1745,  1746,  and  1747  :  by 
A.  G.  L.  Heeren,  Historic  professor    • 
at  Gothingen.**    These  campaigns 
are  well    described,    but  after  the 
more  busy  and  important  campaigns 
of  later  periods  they  want  interest* 
The  battle  of  Fontenoy  appears  to 
have  been  lost  on  tlie  part  of  the 
allies  from  deficient  resolution,  or 
ratlier  want  of  firmness  in  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  wa^  commander 
in  chief,  and  a  disagreement  among 
the  other  generals.     Had  the  prince 
of  Waldech's  advice  been  taken^  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  recover- 
ed, even  after  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat. 

"  Du  Commerce  Fran9ais  dans 
Tetat  actuel  de  r£urope."  On  tiie 
Commerce  of  France  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  £urope,  by  J.  B.  Du- 
bois, Svo.**  This  volume  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing a  Levant,  aud  coasting  trade, 
up  the  Mediterranean.  The  scheme 
is  now  impracticable  from  the  nu* 
merods  British  fleets  which  scour 
that  sea.' 

*'  Memoire  contenant  le  projet 
de  retablissement,  &c."  "  Memoir 
on  the  practicability  of  establishing 
a  maritime  commerce  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  by  M.  Ducrest.**  This 
is  a  more  Utopian  project  than  the 
last.  Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as 
to  pretend  to  open  new  commercial 
depoti,  under  circumstances  that  pre- 
vent a  nation  from  bei^g  able  to  make 
-  use 
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9n  natural  philosophy,  which  has  path ;    and,  instead  of  oftnig  t 

for  many  years  passed  through  our  meire  compyaiion  from  ekmeiHtif 

bands.    The  translator  has  executed  worjka  ahieady  in  existence,  todig^ 

bis  task  with  fidelity  and  skill,  and  into  one  system,  from  origuialvrit- 

we  feel  much  indebted  to  him  for  ers,  every  tiling  that  relates  to  the 

adding  to  our  vernacular  literature  principles  of   the  mechmical  lo- 

ao  valuable  a  production.  ences,  and  that  can  tend  to  the  in- 

**  Practical  Electricity  and  Galva-  provement  of  those  arts  which  «e 

lusm  :  containing  a  series  of  expert-  subservient  to  tlMi  oonvenisDoes  d 

ments  calculated  for  the  use  of  those  life.  In  thaprosecutioo  of  this  ds^ 

who  are  desirous  of  becoming  ac-  the  author  divides  his  firrtvokimB 

quainted  with  that  branch  of  science,  into  sixty  lectures,  of  which  tvestf 

By  John  Cuthberuon,  8vo.  lOs.  6d.**  are  devoted  to  mechanks,  tweoiyio 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  that  by drodynamka,  and  tweotj  topbf- 

bas  better  answered  to  its  title  than  sics.     The  lectures  «n  osecbais 

tbe  present.    The  author  has  been  treat  of  motion  in  gieneral ;  of  sco- 

long  known  by  his  professional  abi-  lerating  and  deflective  finces;  d 

lity  as  an  instrument-maker;   and  confined  motion,  and  the flM)tk»<f 

<tt  the  continent,  where  he  resided  simple  masses,  which  include  ]«» 

many  years,  his  talents  as  a  writer  sure,  equilibrium,  and  o^isios ;  d 

obtamed  for  him  a  fellowship  in  the  the  moik>n8  of  connected  bafia; 

Philosophical  Societies  of  Holland,  of  statics }  of  passive  streogtb  aod 

and  Utrecht.    At  Amsterdam,  be-  friction ;  of  the  unkxi  of  flexAli 

tween  tbe  ye.an  1769  and  1793,  he  fibres;  of  time-keepeis;  cf  tiinv 

Dublished   three    volumes  on    the  and  removing  weights ;  and  af  (be 

Dcience  of  Electricity,  which  were  modes  of  changing  the  ton  d 

ao  well  received  as  to  be  translated  bodies.    Besides  these  distinct  to* 

4nto  German  ;  in  which  language  pics,  we  have,  under  the  fiuse  g^ 

they  were  ailerwards  republis&d  at  neral  division  of  the  work,  w  >c- 

St.  Petersburg;.     From   these  vo-  count  of  the  methods  of  dtawiifi 

himes  the  author  has  selected  many  writing,  measuring,  medeUio^i  ^ 

valuable  experiments  uponelectri-  graving  and  printing ;  abriefsketdi 

city,  and  in  conjunction  with  various  of  the  doctnne  and  practice  of  per- 

others  not  hitherto  published,  has  spective ;  the  geneial  pripopb  d 

given  them  in  the  present  work,  as  architecture  and  carpoitiy,  and  1 

a  usefiil  introduction  to  that  part  of  bnef  history  of  mechanics,  Fno 

it  which  treats  of  the  acience  of  g«d-  mechanical    principles '  and  dead 

nanism.  wdgbu,  our  author  proceedi  to  tlii| 

**  A  Course  of  Lectuiea  on  Na-  coosxieration  of  animal  actiaos  as 

tiual  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  the  applk»tioci  of  animal  fixct :  ^ 

Arts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  &c.  former  of  whkh,  depend  apoo  tbi 

a  vols.  4to."    These  vdumas  era*  contractk)ns  and  relaxatioos  of  toe 

sist  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  two  muscles;  and  the  latter,  oo  the oua 

successive  yeaca,  at  the  RK^al  Insti*  her  or  peculiar  combinstknof  tbcff 

tution,  to  a  respecUble  but  mixed  fibres.    Ha  then  passes  forvsi^J^ 

audience,    consprehending  persons  a  comparison  of  the  difiereot  ^n» 

of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages :  in  the  of  moving  powers,  of  wkidi  ^ 

course  of  which,  Dr.  Young  found  can  obtain  possession.   Tak«g>  ^* 

it  requisite  to  desert  the  beaiaa  sort  of  ataiuiaidj  tbe  daily  «ttf^^' 
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labountTg  man,  of  middle  age  and 
sound  healthy  who  can  raise  a  weight 
of  ten  pounds  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  in  a  second,  and  can  continue 
this  labour  for  ten^iiours  a  day; 
this  power  is  contrasted  with  the 
force  of  horseSp  of  steam-engines, 
and  gun-powder.  To  these  sub- 
vects  succeed  the  lectures  on  passive 
strength  and  friction,  on  architec-* 
ture  and  car\yei\try,  the  whole  of 
-which  is  highly  interesting.  These 
are  followed  by  enquiries  into  the 
modifications  of  forces  and  of  mo* 
tions^  through  the  medium  of  rods, 
ioints,  cranks,  wheel  work,  ropes, 
and  other  flexible  substances,  toge- 
ther with  the  regulation  and  equali- 
zation of  motion,  by  means  of  clocks 
and  watches.  The  nineteenth  lec- 
ture is  devoted  to  "  the  modes  of 
changing  the  forms  of  bodies"  by 
comprestUm,  as  in  presses,  sugar- 
mills,  and  oil -mills ;  by  extensioriy 
as  in  wive-drawing,  glass-blowing, 
gold-beating;  by  penetration,  as  in 
pile-driving  engines;  by  division,' 
in  which  cutting  instruments  are 
employed;  by  agitation,  as  in 
threshing  machines ;  or  by  demoli" 
$ion,  as  in  bum'mg,  blasting,  &c. 
or  by  a  cmnhinatUm  of  two  or  more 
of  these  simple  operations ;  bf  which 
the  process  of  boring,  in  this  re- 
spect, affords  us  an  example,  which 
is  an  union  of  the  two  operations 
of  penetration  and  division.  In 
this,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
voluminous  work  before  us,  the  au- 
has  evinced  very  great  ability  and 
very  extensive  knowledge ;  together 
with  much  penspicuity  in  the  deve- 
loperaent,  and  an  admirable  ovder 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  ideab. 
A  succinct  and  luminous  history  of 
jnechanica  fills  up  the  twentieth 
lecture,  and  closes  the  first  part. 
The  second,  under  the  title  of  hy«- 
drodynamicsj  includes  hydrostatics, 
^y4''^ulics^  pneuioatics>  optics^  ao4 


acoustics,  or,  as  Dr.  Young,  with  an 
affectation  of  singularity  that  we  are 
surprised  at,  chooses  to  call  them» 
aautici.  The  third  part  is  entitled 
physics.  Contrary  to  all  the  commoa 
arrangements,  this  part  commences 
with  astronomy,  and  then  proceeds 
to  a  consideration  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  the  nature 
of  heat,  which  is  examined  in  a 
very  masterly  manner,  and  tlie 
sciences  of  electricity,  galvanism^ 
and  magnetism.  We  cannot  enter 
into  otjr  author's  reasons  for  thia 
deviation  :  to  us  they  are  not'  al«- 
together  satisfactory.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  volume,  we  meet  with 
a  short  and  comprehensive  account 
of  natural  history,  and  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  Linnean  system* 
The  second  volume,  the  contents  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  hurry 
over>  commences  with  the  mathe- 
matical elements  of  natural  philoao*- 
phy,  separated  mider  the  distinct 
heads  of  pure  mathematics,  mecha- 
nics, and  hydrodynamics.  To  the 
elements  secceed  "  a  systematic  cst^ 
talogue  of  works  relating  to  natural 
philosophy  and  the  mechanical  arts» 
witli  references  to  particular  passa<- 
ges  and  occasional  abstracts  of  re* 
marks.'-'  The  whole  work  closet 
with  various  miscellaneous  papers 
formerly  published  in  the  PhHoso** 
phical  Transactions ;  or  in  aome  of 
our  most  respectable  periodical  pub* 
lications.  We  shall  now  only  add, 
that  the  space  we  have  devoted  to 
these 'lectures  is  a  full  proof  of  the 
very  high  opinion  we  entertain  of 
them. 

''Observations  on  theHypotheses^ 
which  have  been  assumed  to  ac* 
count  for  the  cause  of  gravitation 
from  mechanical  principles;  by  tha 
Rev.  S.  Vince,  Piumian  Professor," 
ice.  These  observations  might  have 
been  introduced  into  the  first  chap. 
ter;  fer  the  grand  object  of  them  ia 
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to  prov«  the  necessity  of  a  supreme 
tnd  intelligtnt  power  '  at  this  time/ 
as  the  professor  very  justly  observes^ 
'  v^hen  many  of  the  most  able  phi- 
losophers upon  the  continent  have 
been  endeavouring  to  account  ibr  all 
the  operations  of  nature  upon  mere- 
ly mechanical  principles,  with  a  view 
to  exclude  the  Deity  from  any  con- 
cern in  the  government  of  the  sys* 
tem^  and  thereby  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion ftir  the  introduction  of  atheism.' 
•  In  the  prosecutionof  this  idea,  theau* 
tbor  undertakes  to  show,  that  none  of 
the  hypotheses  hitherto  assumed  to 
account  fbr  the  cause  of  gravitation 
are  satisfactory  U])on  the  score  of 
mechanical  principles  alone :  and  his 
general  inference  is,  that  *  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are  no 
where  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  go- 
vernment of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
**  We  see^'*  continues  he, ''  nothing 
in  the  heavens  which  argues  imper* 
lection ;  but  imperfection  is  always 
found  in  the  operation  of  mechanical 
causes.  Now  it  seems  reasonable 
to  admit  a  divine  agency  at  this 
point,  when  all  other  means  appear 
inadequate  to  produce  the  effect. 
And  as  mechanical  operations,  in 
whatever  point  of  view  they  have 
been  considered,  do  not  appear  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  prescrva- 
Hon  of  the  system  (to  say  nothing  of 
information)  we  ought  to  cbndude 
that  the  Deity,  in  his  government, 
does  pot  9ct  by  such  instniments» 
but  that  the  whole  is  conducted  by 
his  more  immediate  agency>  without 
the  intervention  of  material  causes.'* 
"  A  Treatise  on  plain  and  spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,  with  their  most 
useful  practical  applications;  by 
John  B^nnycastle."  This,  like  most 
of  Mr.  B.*s  prec^mg  publications 
upon  the  same  science,  is  a  useliil 
and  popular  work,  well  calculated 
(o  initiate  youth  into  one  of  the 
OQst  importaat  branches  of  iiia|iM:* 


matics;  it  pre-supposes,  bcywcMr, 
some  acquaintance  widi  algebnaod 
geometry. 

Mathematical  science,  in  its  man 
immediate  application  tomedusics, 
has  supplied  us  with  two  admlnble 
productions.  The  one  is  from  Mr. 
Olinthus  Gregory,  whose  tikBd 
and  diligence  we  have  almdj  had 
occasion  to  commend;  the  othff 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Frafeaor 
Robison  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Gregory's  work,  wbidi  la 
entitles,  **  AlVeatiseof  Mcchancs 
theoretical,  practical '  and  desoip" 
tive>'*  is  comprised  in  two  vokuntf, 
octavo.  His  theoretical  UmBO, 
which  occupies  the  ^rst  vohuoe.  h 
arranged  oiuler  the  heads  of  stab, 
djmamics,  hydrosutics,  hjdrodjffi* 
mics  and  pneumatics.  From  the 
minuteness  of  the  type,  aod  the 
narrowness  of  the  margin,  arcn 
ixmsiderable  portion  S[  vainafaie 
mattar  is  crowded  into  a  small  can- 
pass.  In  the  second  vohime,  wliidi 
offers  us  the  practical  and  desoip: 
tive  parts,  we  meet  withdesigtt» 
explanations  of  nciore  than  a  lumdicd 
articles  of  machineiy,  alpfaibcticai^ 
arranged,  and  preceded  by  a  prelioi* 
iiary  essay  on  the  nature  and  as* 
struction  of  machineiy,  ontitMf 
the  stiffiiess  of  cords,  theexpaniift 
force  gf  steam,  and  vurioos  otker 
subjects  with  which  prsctial  8l^ 
chanics  are  closely  connertM.  ^* 
cannot  but  approve  of  this  smo^ 
ment,  by  which  the  tfaeoiy  is  kept 
distinct  from,  and  uneocxindxRJ 
with  the  descriptions  of  macbiDaf* 
We  have  been  highly  plesied  vitk 
this  work,  though  wetluoktiiestTie 
too  frequently  betrays  msib  tf  ne- 
gligence and  obscurity.  Yet,  ci- 
cepting  in  tbeac  oocasiqpaliastaoca* 

there  is  a  consideiable  di^  ^ 
taste  and  precisian.  Bj  the  nflV^ 
city,  deamess,  aod  origiosliqr ofb« 
prooA  and  invest|gationS|  tbei«^ 
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^vtll  at  once  enter  into  the  full  con- 
ception of  the  aathor's  ideas:  hit 
mode,  of  investigating  and  demon- 
strating his  propositions  is  frequently 
new,  and,  in  general,  highly  petspi^ 
cuoils)  and  he  appears  always  more 
anxious  to  convey  real  information, 
than  to  flourish  with  an  idle  parade 
of  mere  scientific  acquirements. 

The  *^  £lements  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy;"  by  the  late  Professor 
Hobison,  constitute  at   present  an 
unfinished  work,  in  consequence  of 
his  unexpected  decease.     Yet,  we 
trust,  the  plan  will  be  persevered  in 
by  bis  representatives,  from  the  pa- 
pers, which,  we  understand,  he  has 
left  fiilly  arranged  for  this  purposei 
The  work  before  us,  in  its  present  ap- 
pearance, extends  only  to  one  bulky 
octavo  volume,  and  includes  the  subn 
stance  of  a  part  of  the  author's  pub- 
lic lectures.     The  method,  perspi- 
cuity,   elegance,     and    acuteness, 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  this 
volume,  give  proofs  of  a  mind  highly 
cultivated,  and  long  accustomed  to 
habits  of  close  and  arduous  thinking. 
The  general  subject  of  the  lectures 
is  a  physico-mathematical  history  of 
the  mechanical  phaenomena  of  the 
universe:  the  whole  of  which  the 
author  contends  to  be  effected  by 
gravity,  cohesion,  magnetism,  elec- 
tricity, and  the  affections  of  light  $ 
in  which  successive  order  he  conse- 
qutotly  arranges  the  powers  of  natu- 
ral substances,  as  that  which  best 
distinguishes  their  generality  or  ex- 
tent.   In  the  course  of  bis  observa- 
tions, like  Professor  Vince,  he  ap- 
pears uniformly  anxious  to  oppose 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  insinuations 
of  M.  La  Place,  and  other  philoso- 
phers of  the  French  school ;  and  not 
only  to  refer  every  result  to  one 
primary  and  intelligent  cause,  but 
to  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of 
pre-supposing  the  existence  of  such  a 
cause  as  the  basis  of  all  solid  and  le* 
gitimate  reasoning. 


We  have  had  less  ofiered  to  us  In 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  upon 
the  subject  of  naval  and  military 
tactics,  than  for  many  years  antece- 
dently.   Wecannoti  however,  re- 
fuse to  notice,  as  particularly  worthy 
of  pcvusal,  the  '*  Detailed  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  the 
Austrian    Major-General     Stutter- 
heim :  translated  firom  the  French  by 
Major  Ene  Coffin,"  &c.  8vo.    This 
account  is  drawn  up  with  candourj 
and  gr^at  precision  :  it  enters  accu- 
rately and  minutely  into  the  whole 
eircumstances  of  the   attack,    the 
general  operations,  and  unfortunate 
result :  and  presents  us  with  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  one  of  the  roost 
ckMrisive  battles,  and  most  important 
in  its  consequences,  of  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history.    It  evinces^ 
in  the  most  striking  colours/  the 
necessity  of  introducing  a  new  mode 
of  military  tactics,  and  of  giving  a 
proper  stimulus,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion, to  those  who  are  destined  to 
fight  for  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country.    From  this 
deficiency,  not  only  was  the  battle 
before  us  lost,  but  the  more  recent 
battle  of  Auerstadt)  the  continent 
of  Europe  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  an  influx  of  forces  from  one 
common  point,    directed   by   one 
common   power :    its    entire  fac& 
changed,  and  its  whole  system  of 
relations  subverted.     Hence  alone 
have  new  dynasties  been  created,  and 
kingdoms  and  empires,  once  great 
and  miffhty,  have  sunk  before  the 
revolutionary  schemes  of  a  crafty  and 
imperious  usurper,  who  has  been  as 
much  indebted  for  his  stupendous 
success  to  the  general  disunion,  self- 
interest,  pnd  political  ignorance  of 
the  powers  who  progressively  con- 
federated against  him,  as  to  his  own 
consummate    talents  and   indefati- 
gable perseverance.   It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  give  even  an  abridged  state- 
ment of  this  memorable  battle;  but 

the 
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the  general  causes  to  which  tfie  verj  threw  the  hasis  on  whkh  the  plan  of 

able  author  ascribes  the  total  defeat  attack  was  founded  ;  or,  if  tbe  first 

of  tbe  allies^  we  shall  offer  in  the  column  (which  possessed  tbe  means 

f<^owing  extract^  confident  that  it  of  d(^ng  so)  instead  of  retinug  bf 

cannot  be  perused  without  a  deep  Aujest,  as  before  ineDtioned,  had 

and  extensive  interest.     "  It  will  inarched  to  the  assistance  of  the  t«o 

not/'  says  he,  ''  have  esca^d  the  former;  and,  together  with^theo 

observation  of  the  experienced  sol-  (or  at  least  with  what  remained  of 

dter  that  it  is  principally  to  the  fol-  them),  had  moved  upon  the  heights, 

lowing  canses  that  the  loss  of  this  of  which  the  French  had  as  jetbot 

battle  is  to  be  attributed.  To  the  want  a  precarious  possession,  soloDgas 

•f  correctness  in   the   informaticm  the  left  of  the  allies  Was  unbrokeo, 

possessed  by  the  allies  as  to  the  ene-  and  their  extreme  right,  which  made 

my*sarmy;  to  the  bad  plan  of  at-  only  feeble  demonstrations,  cootiDQ- 

taek,  supposing  the  enemy  to  have  ed  at  Posorsitz.     The  carnage  id3^ 

been  entrenched  in  a  position  which  on  the  2d  of  December  was  rerf 

be  did  not  occupy;    to  the  moven  great.    The  Russians  at  tbe  coo- 

ments  executed  the  day  before  tlie  mencement  fought  with  intrepiditj, 

attack  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  in  or-  and  the  guards  and  hnlans  c&^ 

der  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  guished  themselves  for  their  cm* 

Vrench;  to  the  great  interval  be-  rage.    The  French  infentiy  numn- 

tween  the  columns  when  they  quit-  vered  with  coolness  and  precisioa, 

led  the  heights  of  Pnrtzen ;  and  to  fought  with  courage,  and  executed 

their  want  of  communication  with  its  bold  movements  with  admirabie 

each  oth^r.    To  these  causes  may  be  concert.    After  having  made  so.'dc 

attributed  the  first  misforrunes  of  the  efforts  without  efl^t,  theRussizD 

Austro-Russian  army.    But  in  spite  battalions  began  to  waver;  ccnfb' 

of  these  capital  errors,  it  would  still  sion  and  finally  complete  defeat  were 

have  been  possible  to  restore  the  the  consequences  of  the  rmpradeat 

Ibrtune  of  the  day  in  fiivour  6^  the  conduct  of  the  second  and  third  co 

allies,  if  the  second  and  third  columns  lumns."   We  have  only  to  add,  that 

had  thought  less  of  the  primary  dis-  Major  Coffin  has  executed  the  p2if 

position^  and  attended  more  to  the  of  a  translator  with  spirit  and  per- 

eneray;   who,  by  tbe  boldness  of  spicuit}',  and  apparently  with  gT«t 

his  manoeuvre^    completely   over-  closeness  and  fidelity. 


CHAPTER    III. 

MORAL  AHii  POLITICAL. 

Containing  History,  Voyage,  TraveU,  PoUtic$i  Late,  oniBtki^f 


F 


ROM  the  indefatigable  and,  for  in  tw6  volumes  4to.  to  which-  <>< 

tht  most  part,  elegant  pen  of  various  accounts,  our  first  sftestico 

Dr.  Gillies  we  have  received  a ' '  His-  it  due  in  the  present  chspter.   This 

tory  of  the  World,  from  the  Reign  history  embraces,  as  to  ks  «opc$ 

ef  Alexander  to  thikt  ol  Augusdua,'*  *'  thektteragea«fBameuGreec(, 

IM 
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Work  of  an  enquiry  imto  the  dif- 
ferent religions  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  a  regular  classification 
«f  them  according  to  their  respective 
features.    M.  Hermann  of  Leipsic 
has  published  a  nevi'  and  admirably 
collated    edition  of    the    Orphica, 
kfgely  enriched  with  the  labours  of 
Bentley,     Tyrwhitt,     Hambergcr, 
Eschenbach,  Valknornr,  and  Ruhn- 
kenius,  as  well  as  with  many  original 
criticismsof  the  editor's  own.   Tyr- 
whitt*8  commentary  to  the  Lithicais 
given  without  curtailment,  to  which, 
with  Ruhnkenius,  M.  Hermann  as- 
tigns  the  age  of  Domitian,  believing 
the  hymm  to  be  the  most  ancient 
poems  of  the  collection.    Of  tlie 
aera  of  the  Argonautics  hc'exjx'es.ses 
himself  doubtful.      M.  Weissche, 
tifLcipsiCj  has  also  displayed  much 
Wassical  erudition  in  an  edition  of 
!)CenOpbon  :  he  has  been   peculiarly 
«ucceMful  in  rectifying  various  ob- 
pcure  br  disputed  passages,  and  has 
iBstefulty  interwoven  many  of  the 
'criticisms  and  elucidations  of  Schnei- 
der with  those  of  Zeune.  From  the 
Leipsic  pr^ss,  likewise,  we  have  re-^ 
ceived  a  very  r&cellent  new  edition 
df  Suetonius.  The  present  editor,  it 
ii  suiiicieDt  to  notice,  is  M.  Wolfe, 
wfaQ,  to  all  the  criticisms  of  £mes- 
rl's  admirable  anterior  edition,  which 
is  now  entirely  out  of  print,  and  of 
which  4be  prpsent  may  be  regarded 
as  a  republication,  has  added  some 
important    and  highly    illustrative 
matter  of  his  own. 

In  Sweden  we  perceive  that  M. 
Aurivilius  is  publishing,  at  the  Up- 
sal  press,  a  coUectipn  of  "  Correc- 
rections  and  Supplements  to  the 
Commentaries  ot'  Proclus  on  the 
tirst  book  of  Euclid's  Elements.^' 
Thh  is  a  oscful  undertaking ;  the 
Greek  Commentary  has  never  been 
printed  in  the  original  language  but 
smce,  and  that  at  the  end  of  Euclid's 
elemtQU  in  the  folio  editioH  9f  Si* 


mon  Grynaus,.   Basil    1533  :    clrt!! 
text  is  well  known  to  be  -extremeir 
defective,  and    Baroci  of    VVnice 
endeavoured  to  correct  it  about  1 55  f* 
from   MSS.  discovwed  at  Bolos^wa 
and  in  the  island  ^  vf  Crete.     Ab<^iax 
this  time  he  also  produceil  a  I^tin 
Version,   which,  with  little  varia- 
tion, was  rendered   into  our  own 
tongue  by  M.  T.  Taylor,  in  two 
quarto  volumes  in  176d.    I'he  c<*r- 
rcctions    now  ojiered   are  k*r  tl» 
most  part  from  a  (i-reek  copy  of  the 
Basil  edition,  enrk-heJ   with  a  con- 
s«derable  multitude  of  critical  annr^^ 
tations   in   the   margin,   by  CXmrad 
Dasypodius  of  Strasburg,  and  wh«ii 
has  fortunately  fallen  iiito  the  Uim^U 
of  M.  Aurivilius.    The  nuintHSr  he,- 
tore  ns  <for  the  work  is  publishing 
in  fascicles)  centains  corrections  au«l 
editions  to  the  first   twetity  pas^s. 
'1  iie  rest  will  follow  in  onier.     'Ihe 
same  writer  is  also  engaged  in  am^- 
ther    I^tin  publication,  which  he 
entitles  "  Notitiae  Codicum,  &€.** 
''  Notices  on  the  Greek  and  Latiu 
MSS.  in  the  library  at  the  Academy 
at  Upsal.**    This  is  likewise  pub- 
lished in  numbers;  and   the  hnt^ 
which  is  the  only  number  tliat  has 
reached  us,  contains  fourteen  pa^es 
of  Greek  and  eight  of  Latin  MSSl 
the  size  of  the  page  4to.     This  li- 
brary is  well  known  to  be  one  of  tlM 
richest  and  most  valuable  of  any  to 
Christendom,  and  especially  in  ori- 
ental works,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem ;  and  we  trusty  on  this  account^ 
that  M.  Aurivilius  will  not  con£ne 
his  labours  to  the  Greek  and  Latiu 
MSS.  but  extend  them  to  the  He- 
brew,   Chaldaic,    Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish.    M.  Engzell  has  pub- 
lished in  Swedish  an  heroic  poem  of 
considerable  merit,  entitled,  '*  The 
Dalecarlians  ;'*  and  Baron  Hermelio 
a  very  admirable  Map  of  tlie  districts 
of  Goth.enburg  and  Bohus. 
A  good  aukd  cri  ileal  Grammar  of 

the 
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«  smeiatrddnetioii  it  fait  Aroor  atid 

GtiODage.    It  is  well  obsenred  by 
r.  Canl  that  "  in  order  to  excite 
amoi^  the  higher  orden  of  hit  tob^ 
jects  a  &vourable  dispositioa  towards 
the  study  of  letters*  and  thus  to  wean 
yiem  from  those  panniits  aod  plea- 
gores  which  equally  depraved  their 
minds  and  weakened  their  bodies* 
Charlemagne  lavished  with  a  most 
unsparing  hand»  abbeys*  bishoprlcks* 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities^  up* 
on  such  as  stood  foremost  in  the 
nmks  of  letters.     He  even  made 
learning  the  way  to  political  distinc* 
lions.    His  passion  for  letters  and 
cnoooragement  of  them  were  indeed 
■o  greet  and  oniversally  known,  that 
two  learned  Scotchmen,  In  the  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  his  protection* 
cried  ont*  as  he  passed  along  the 
highway*  Sciemce  to  be  told.    This 
ainffular  conduct  inunediately  arrest- 
ed his  attention:  he  ordered  them  to 
be  presented  to  him*  and  having 
found  that  they  really  could  perform 
what  thay  had  professed*  afterwards 
promoted  them  to  posts  of  trust  and 
honour*  suitable  to  their  abilities." 
Yet  the  Court  of  Charlemagne  was 
not  a  mere  coll^g^.  Pomp  and  plea* 
iure  intermixed  in  the  inotley  train 
that  sunx>unded  the  imperial  throne* 
or  rather  took  the  lead  of  the  rest. 
Nine  legitimate  queens  administered 
to  his  pleasures*  and  he  had  still  his 
private  amours*  notwithstanding  his 
pretended  veneration  for  the  church* 
and  ail  that  was  connected  with  it 
Our  readers  will  here  perceive  that 
the  vUerior  of  the  reign  of  this  mag- 
nificent monarch  must  contain  a 
sufficient  variety  of  incidents  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  historian*  without  any 
aberration  to  foreign  connections.  It 
is  to  such  inUrior  department  that  the 
present  work  is  chiefly  devoted;  and 
the  writer  has  executed  his  task  with 
industry,  accuracy*  and  elegance. 
"  The  ancittat  and  modem  Histo« 


ry  of  Nice;  compiefaeii&^  jirioC'* 
count  of  the  Foundatioii  of  Msr- 
aeilles:  by  J.  B.  Davis*  M.  D.  ooe 
of  the  British  captives  of  Verdun*" 
8vo»    This  is  a  mixt  performanoe, 
and  sefcms  to  bean  attempt  to  bleed 
the  sobriety  of  history  with  the  glov- 
ing colours  of  picturesque  aoeo^y, 
atid  the  ri^  inaxims  of  the  hygeine. 
As  a  physidan*  and  a  physician  lu- 
fortunately  confined  to  the  vidoily 
of  the  region  he  describes^  Dr.  Da- 
vis recommends^   in  the  warmest 
terms*  this  district  to  the  aitentioo 
of  the  taletudinarian*  and  especial)/ 
if  his  disease  be  of  a  pulmonary  cha- 
racter. Pisa*Genoa*Hyerea*  and  espe- 
cially  Mootpellier*  have  aU  had  their 
'  advocates  in  turn*  yet  even  inrespect 
to  the  best  of  them  our  aathor  leUs 
us*  that ''  as  &r  as  regards  a  cosns^ 
rison  of  climate  mth  Montpellier  and 
Nice*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
latter  has  an  ii^iU  superiority.**  In 
picturesque  painting  we  can  more 
readily  admit  such  hyperboles  cf  as- 
sertion* because  we  are  more  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  with  them;  and  in 
this  kind  of  writing  our  author  seen^ 
rather  to  excel  than  when  seated  in 
the  chair  of  Eaculapius.     With  the 
histcmcai  part  of  the  work,  however, 
which  comprises  about  half  of  it*  he 
has  evidently  taken  no  small  pains* 
and  drawn  from  good  aothoritiei: 
and  the  antiquity  of  Nice  as  a  Pbo- 
csean  settlement*  and  whose  fortunes 
were  so  long  and  so  dosely  oooaect- 
ed  with  those  of  MarseiUes*  foom 
which  it  ramified — together  with  its 
vast  variety  of  incidents,  prosperous 
and  adverse*-its  triumphs*  defoats* 
and  revolutions*  during  its  contests 
with  the  Ligurians*  Romans*  Goths* 
and  modern  French*  from  about  the 
year  340  before  Christ  to  thepresent 
nra*  give  to  this  part  of  the  volume 
before  us  an  attraction  and  interest 
which  we  have  deeply  folt^  and  V9 
anxious  to  communicala. 

Histaiy 
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^*  History  6f  the  Rise  and  Pro-  religion,  as  it  is  here  called,  than 
gress  of  the  Belgian  Republic,  until  we  find  actually  exhibited ;  and  in 
the  Revolution  under  Philip  II. :  in-  the  translation  a  more  accurate 
tluding  a  Detail  of  the  primary  knowledge,  we  do  not  say  of  Ger* 
Causes  of  that  memorable  Event,  man,  but  of  English.  Amidst  the 
From  the  German  Original  of  Pre-  peccadilloes  of  the  original  author 
deric  Schiller :  by  Thomas  Home."  we  are  told,  "  thus  religiow  con- 
This  is  a  sketch }  but  it  is  the  sketch  ducted  despotism  into  the  ^nctuary 
of  an  able  master;  it  bears  in  most  of  liberty,  and  urged  it  to  profane 
,  of  its  pages  the  impress  of  Schiller,  her  sacred  rites  without  danger  or 
or  of  a  writer  of  his  powers.  The  resistance!"  What  is  the  meaning 
peiiod  selected  is  the  most  important  of  this  incongruous  assemblage  of 
in  the  Dutch  history,  developing  od  images  ?  Rdigion  first  becomes  a 
the  one  hand,  the  progressive  goad-  priest  or  priestess  to  the  goddess  of 
ingby  which  the  Hollanders  were  at  Liberty,  at  whose  sanctuary  he  or 
lengUi  stimulated  to  throw  off  the  she  duly  ofiliciates ;  and  immediately 
yoke  completely;  and  on  the  other  afterwards  Religion  is  metamorphos- 
hand,  the  progressive  infiuence  ed  into  a  sort  of  renegado  or  blas- 
which  such  an  ascending  scak  of  phemer,  and  is  made  to  profane  the 
tyranny  produced  upon  the  feelings,  sacred  rites  that  appertain  to  this 
till  at  length  the  pressure  and  the  goddess.  Why  the  term  superstition 
cruelty  became  altogether  intoler-  should  not  have  been  adopted,  not 
able.  Under  the  elegant  and  cour-  only  here,  but  in  a  variety  of  similar 
teous,  but  at  the  same  time  bigotted  passages,  we  have  too  often  seen  rea« 
and  imperious  Charles  V.  this  com-  son  to  conjecture,  and  are  sorry  that 
menced.  He,  however,  possessed  such  reason  should  have  been  aiibrd« 
talents  of  to  dulcifying  a  descrip-  ed  us.  To  the  translator  we  would 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  policy  hint  that  in  the  expression  "  dis- 
so  chastised  and  controlled,  that  courses  on  such-like  topics,*' — such-* 
it  was  impossible  the  flame  of  ge-  Uke  is  neither  English  nor  German, 
neral  insubordination  could  burst  Yet  we  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
forth  under  his  reign.  Unfortu-  but  that  we  meet  with  instances  of 
nately  for  the  Spanish  dynasty,  his  such-like  phraseology  occurring  too 
son  and  successor,  with  all  his  lust    frequently. 

of  power  and  bigotry  of  religion.  We  hasten  to  the  department  of 
possessed  not  a  single  particle  of  his  Voyages  and  Travels;  and  shall  open 
conciliatory  talents.  Hence  the  spi-  it  witn  a  notice  of  Dr.  Buchanan*8 
rit  of  resistance  sdon  began  to  blaze  **  Journey  from  Madras  through  the 
forth;  death  in  opposition  to  sub-  Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and 
mission,  was  esteemed  a  glorious  Malabar,"  3  vols.  4to.  This  is  a 
martyrdom;  and  the  Netherlands,  work  of  considerable  value  in  many 
by  a  struggle  which  ought  to  shame  points  of  view,  and  would  have  been 
the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  same  of  more  value  still,  had  the  great  va- 
territory,  obtained,  as  their  glorious  riety  of  important  facts  and  obser- 
result;  political  independence  and  valions  it  contains  been  more  com- 
the  veneration  of  the  world.  Such  pressed  and  better  arranged ;  by 
is  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  which  one  of  the  three  volumes  at 
iis.  In  the  original  we  should  have  least  might  have  been  curtailed.  In 
liked  to  have  beheld  a  more  correct  reality  the  author  himself  is  not  in- 
ditcrimination  upon  the  subject  of  sensible  of  this:  for  after  obiarvifig 
1W7.  Z 
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